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A  eoxsouPAlKn  Digest  oi‘  tho  laws  which  regulate  the  Navigation 
and  Trade  of  all  nations,  and  of  the  Tarills  or  Taxes  and  Restrictions 
imposed  by  each  State  upon  international  Navigation  and  Commerce; 
and  a  Digest  also  of  the  Commercial  Treaties  which  are  in  force 
between  the  resjxvtive  States  of  the  World,  must  form  a  publication 
which,  to  the  astonishment  of  other  countries,  has  hitherto  been  a 
desideratum  among  Euglish  publications. 

No  work  of  this  kind  has  yet  been  completed  in  auv  country.  “  In 
compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  liepresentntires  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  ftassed  the  3d  of  March,  1  S.‘i  1 .  A  Digest 

OF  THE  EXISTING  COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS  OF  l'OHEIGN  COUNTRIES 
with  which  the  United  States  hare  intercourse  (as  far  as  could  he  ascer¬ 
tained).  was  ordered  to  he  published  at  the  expense  of  the  Tit. •sun/, 
and  that  150  Copies  of  the  same  should  he  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
House.'* 

The  execution  of  this  arduous  work  was  int.  listed  t<>  a  very  com- 
latent  publicist,  Mr.  -John  S|**ar  Smith;  and  the  tir-t  \o!umeof  "no 
pages  was  published  in  1833,  and  the  whole,  a<  far  as  information  could 
then  be  collected,  in  four  volume'  ;:t  l  Sot! 

This  valuable  work  was.  h-'we'ar.  far  trom  . o 1 1| >1, o . ■ :  and  in  con- 


1  nut  fretpientlv  it'  America  for  it  without  success.  Each  of  the 
American  legations  atul  consulate-  abroad  have  had  copies  fiimished 
them.  'tamjvd  as  "  the  projvrty  of  tlic  United  States;"  and  for  the 
jvmsal  of  these  volumes  I  was.  as  to  the  first  two  volumes,  indebted  to 
the  I'nitod  States'  agent  at  Vienna,  and  afterwards,  for  the  two  suc¬ 
ceeding  ones,  to  the  kindness  of  an  American  minister. 

In  France,  the  common,  ml  relations  and  treaties  of  that  kingdom 
witli  other  countries,  together  with  much  useful  information,  were  con¬ 
solidated  in  a  most  valuable  but  rather  diffuse  work,  published  in  four 
annual  volumes,  entitled  "  Aunuairv  de  Commerce  Maritime."  This 
w'ork  is  bnuigh;  down  to  1838  :  but  it  contains  much  that  would 
appertain  more  projvrlv  to  a  commercial  dictionary. — a  work  which  in 
England  has  Kvn  ably  supplied  by  Mr.  Mac  Culloch.  and  in  Franco, 
in  a  more  voluminous  form  in  two  large'  volumes,  entitled  *'  Dictionnaire 
du  Commervant." 

tiermany  ha<  prslnccvl.  in  the  tbnn  of  jvriodicals  and  other  works, 
ample  materials  relative  to  the  eommereial  laws,  and  the  foreign  inter¬ 
course  of  that  Empire.  The  public  departments  of  Holland  and  Belgium 
have  alni  primal  works  which  atlbrd  useful  information  relative  to  their 
own  laws  and  customs  duties,  and  those  of  other  countries. 

The  whole  customs  laws  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  Kvn  con  so-' 
lidated  in  one  ivtavo  volume  by  my  predecessor  and  intimate  friend, 
ami  .the  friend  of  the  whole  human  race,  as  well  as  the  indefatigable 
Kmefactor  of  his  own  country,  the  late  -Tames  Deacon  Hume,  many  years 
comptroller  of  th eu'toms  of  the  I'ort  of  London,  and  afterwauls  for 
thirteen  years  one  of  the  joint  secretaries  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  That 
volume  was  pnvlaimed  by  Mr.  Iluskisson  in  parliament  to  lv  the  per¬ 
fection  of  codification.  When  it  i>  considered  that  alvut  ‘2200  acts  had 
Kvn  passed  by  parliament  to  regulate  the  customs  and  navigation  of 
the  Umted  Kingdom  and  British  pisscssions:  and  that  in  1815.  more 
than  eleven  hundred . -f  those  ambiguous  and  conflicting  statutes  were  in 
f'rce.  it  was  not  surprising  that,  not  only  the  merchant*,  shipowners, 
and  rna/n/taeturers  who  had  to  regulate  their  commercial  and 
shipping  transaction'  by  such  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  laws,  but,  t hat 
‘hose,  ab  .  i:  '  had  to -  xocute  them,  acti  d  generally  in  almost  utter 
•  •ranev  -  a  t'...  h  ablation  fonmd  to  govern  the  trade  and  navi- 
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the  Treasury  ami  Board  ot'  Tnulo.  the  whole  customs  and  navigation 
laws  of  England  within  the  compass  of  one  octavo  volume,  rendered 
the  greatest  service  to  his  country.  Mr.  lluskisson,  who  relied  iiu- 
plictlv  on  the  knowledge,  acuteness,  jiulgment,  and  above  ail.  on  the 
uncompromising  honesty  of  Mr.  Hume,  said,  on  bringing  forward  that 
volume  in  Parliament,  in  February,  lS2f>.  “  the  task"  (consolidating  the 
customs  law.-.)  “  was  of  great  magnitude,  but  we  did  not  shrink  from  it. 
But  I  am  tree  to  admit,  that  wo  never  could  have  succeeded  in  our 
undertaking  without  the  assistance  of  an  oilicial  gentleman,  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Customs — a  gentleman  of  the  most  unwearied  diligence,  and 
who  is  entitled,  for  his  persevering  exertions;  and  the  benefit  he  has  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  commercial  world,  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  country 
Of  the  dilliculties  of  the  undertaking  the  House  will  lv  enabled 
to  judge,  when  I  state,  that  there  wore  no  fewer  than  h\e  bundled 
statutes,  relative  to  the  Customs  alone,  to  wade  through,  imh  jvndentjy 
of  the  numerous  enactments  concerning  smuggling,  warehousing,  the 
plantations,  *fcc.  In  the  jvrformance  of  this  duty  we  had  innumerable 
difficulties  to  encounter,  and  battles  without  end,  to  light.  And  now. 
Sir.  in  one  little  volume,  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  are  comprised  all  the 
laws  at  present  in  existence,  on  the  subject  of  the  management  and.  the 
revenue  of  the  customs,  of  navigation,  of  smuggling,  of  warehousing, 
and  of  our  colonial  trade,  compressed  in  so  clear  and  yet  so  comprehen¬ 
sive  a  manner,  that  no  man  can  [visibly  mistake  the  meaning  or  the 
application  of  them."  Mr.  llume  continued  in  the  intimate  confidence 
of  Mr.  lluskisson  until  ti  lament-able  death  of  the  latter,  and  among  a 
collection  of  private  papers  and  correspondence,  which  Mr.  Ilumc.  a  tew 
months  before  his  death,  committed  to  my  care,  to  make  such  use  ot  as  1 
might  judge  fit.  Mr.  Huskisson's  private  letters  to  Mr.  Hume  show  the 
great  confidence  he  placed  in  his  judgment.  To  Mr.  Hume's  confidence 
and  friendship  I  certainly  owe  the  confirmation  of  those  principles,  and  N 
that  ambition  to  labour,  through  all  the  dilliculties.  at  my  sole  c\-  \ 

pense,  of  collecting  in  Europe  and  America  the  materials  of  the  wmk 
which  I  now  venture  to  present  to  the  public. 

I  first  contemplated  this  undertaking  on  my  return  from  mar  Amc  / 
rican  colonies,  and  when  I  had  pubii-hed  the  tir>t  edition  ot  my  wm's 
on  British  America,  in  the  beginning  of  ls."c_> 
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I  consulted  Mr.  Hume  on  the  subject:  but  the  complete  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  such  work  was  considered  too  arduous,  from  the  circumstance 
of  our  scarcely  po'Scssing  any  one  foreign  tariff.  nor  any  of  the  foreign 
revenue  or  customs  laws  (except  those  of  the  Uuited  States),  printed  in 
the  English  language.  I,  however,  had  previously  arranged  nearly  all 
those  then  in  force  in  America,  and  had  also  prepared  the  way  to  ob¬ 
tain  all  subsequent  information  relative  to  the  commercial  resources  and 
legislation  of  each  of  the  North  and  South  American  States.  In  1S32, 
being  then  disengag'd  from  anv  official  employment,  I  visited  France 
with  the  view  of  collecting  the  mate  rails  for  my  contemplated  work.  In 
the  following  summer  1  travelled  over  Belgium, -Holland,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  states  of  Germany,  for  the  same  purpose,  and  in  1834,  1S35,  and 
183(>.  travelled  over  several  other  European  states,  returning  during 
the  winter  of  each  year  to  Paris  to  arrange  the  materials  I  had  collected. 
The  years  1837,  1.838,  1 838.  1  spent  ehietlv  in  the  Austrian  States  and 
in  Italy,  ami  last  autumn  I  revisited  Germany  and  Holland,  in  order 
to  complete  my  researches.  With  the  exception  of  the  commercial  laws 
and  tariffs  of  Russia,  which  1  employed  a  very  able  foreign  gentleman, 
(who,  from  having  for  a  long  time  held  office  in  the  finance  de¬ 
partment  of  that  country,  understood  the  subject  well)  to  translate ; 
and  with  the  exception  also  of  the  tariffs  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  1 
translated  or  sujK'rintcnded  the  translation  of  all  the  other  tariffs  and  com¬ 
mercial  regulations,  in  this  work,  into  English  from  the  French,  Gentian, 
Italian.  Spanish,  or  Portuguese  languages  :  the  labour  of  which  was 
not,  however,  so  much  that  of  verbal  translation,  but  of  arranging  the 
tariffs  alphabetically,  afterwards,  in  the  tabular  form  which  I  con¬ 
sidered  necessary,  and  in  the  weights,  measures,  and  monies  of  England, 
as  well  as  in  those  of  their  respective  countries. 

The  changes  in  the  commercial  legislation  of  those  countries  between 
^  the  time  I  commenced  my  lalxmrs  and  the  period  of  going  to  press,, 
seemed  to  many  a  work  of  great  magnitude  in  the  extent  of  necessary 
revisions.  But  such  has  Ixvn  the  slow  progress  of  commercial  reform 
in  most  countries,  that  with  the  exception  of  recent  changes  m  the  tariffs 
of  Austria  and  Sardinia,  and  the  new  consolidated  tariff  of  England, 
Inch  are  introduced  in  this  work,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  un- 
'in  tariff  of  the  I’nited  States  all  the  changes  m  the  comnureial 
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h. ..  s  and  tariffs  of  Europe  ami  A  morion  during  the  ton  wars.  1  So.  to 
1842,  inclusive,  have  required  but  vory  trilling  lalvmr  to  bring  them 
down  correctly  to  tho  present  titno.  If  changes  in  the  fiscal  and 
commercial  legislation  of  foreign  states  shall  lv  as  slowly  made  in  the 
future  ten  years  as  during  the  last  ten,  a  very  few  supplementary  pages,  an¬ 
nually,  to  these  volumes  will  comprise  them  all.  In  the  progress  of  my 
researches,  the  natural  resources,  and  the  agrintlturr  and  mnnur'acturin g 
products  of  foreign  countries .  the  prites  ot' corn.  and  the  tenges  of' 
labour:  the  trade  and  the  navigation  ;  the  taxation,  and  the  revenue  of 
foreign  countries,  constituted  a  principal  object  of  collection  and  ar¬ 
rangement  ;  and  I  for  some  time  considered  that  these  should  form  a  dis¬ 
tinct  work  from  the  mere'  commercial  treaties,  tariffs,  and  customs  laws 
of  Kurope  and  America.  My  \ icw  of  carrying  into  execution  this 
separate  plan  was  overruled  by  the  mature'  opinion  of  Mr.  Deacon  Hume, 
and  by  a  letter  to  me.  while  I  was  in  Germany,  from  the  late  Lord 
Sydenham,  of  whose'  friend-hip.  for  several  'years  before  his  death.  I 
must  speak  with  gratitude,  and  under  whose  auspices  it  was  then  in¬ 
tended  that  the  work,  when  completed,  should  have  Ixvn  presented  by 
her  Majesty's  command  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  I  anfTxuind  to 
state  this  in  honesty,  and.  in  justice  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Governor-general  of  Canada. 

The  existing  Commercial  Treaties  of  Great  Britain  with  foreign 
states  are  ail  introduced  under  the  head  of  the  respective  countries  in 
the  body  of  this  work.  It  also  ajipeared  to  mo.  that  it  would  bo  useful 
to  our  merchants,  shipowners,  manufacturers,  and  to  those  al-o  who  take 
an  interest  in  public  affairs,  that  they  should  know  the  relations  in  which 
foreign  states  stand  commercially  with  each  other,  as  well  as  with  the 
United  Kingdom.  I  have  therefore  enumerated  the  existing  Commercial 
Treaties,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  between  the  different  foreign 
-states  of  Europe  and  of  America. 

If  1  have  feli  myself  bound  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  the 
memory  of  Lord  Swlenham,  1  am  justly  comjK'lled  to  declare — that 
the  several  commercial  tariffs  regulations,  and  statistics  of  Kurojx.' 
and  America  that  I  prepared,  in  the  form  in  which  they  have 
been  presented  by  her  Majesty's  commands  to  Parliament,  (and 
'  b  ' 
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which  arc  imlxxlied  in,  and  constitute  a  great  portion  of  these 
volumes,)  were  brought  out  under  the  prompt  and  kind  auspices  of 
the  Earl  o!  Ripon.  the  late  President,  and  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  now  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  lVpartinout  of  which  I  have  the  honour  of  being  one  of 
the  joint  secretaries.  In  stating  this  publicly,  I  must  say  further,  that 
on  no  occasion  have  I  known  any  but  the  most  liberal  williuguess  on 
the  part  of  not  only  the  Earl  of  lvipon  and  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  also 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Labouchere.  when  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
to  have  statistical,  and  all  really  useful  returns  prepared  tor  the  inform¬ 
ation  of  Parliament  and  the  public. 

If  there  bo  principles  aud  observations  in  the  text  of  these  volumes, 
that  are  not  contained  in  the  commercial  taritfs,  v!cc.,  which  were  pre¬ 
wired  by  me,  aud  presented  by  her  Majesty's  commands  to  Parliament, 
or  that  are  not  purely  statistical,  1  beg  leave  to  state  that  I  atu  in  no 
way  ollicially,  but  in  all  respects  personally,  res}>onsible  for  those  prin¬ 
ciples  or  oliservations. 

Under  all  the  circumstances  winch  I  have  stat.-nl,  I  now  commit 
the  results  of  several  years'  labour  to  the  public,  in  the  hojv  that  this 
work  will  be  found  generally  useful,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
reciprocal  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  all  foreign  nations. 

3,  I,<ncH<l'>-frpiarr.  Ihple  Park. 

1.o»<{oh ,  April  13.  1844. 

N.U. — The  supplements  to  each  of  these  volumes  contain  a  few  recent  clungos  in 
foreign  taritfs  and  customs  regulations,  aud  also  some  additional  statements  relative  to 
trade.  \e. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

FINANCIAL  A  XL)  COMMKRCI.W.  I.Kotsi.  \  l  Iiiv. 

1  v  estimating  the  elements  of  just  fimtucinl  mvl  fommcrchd  /Vg/v-V.  «,• 
should  not  only  be  welt  acquainted  with  the  physical  power,  ami  resource',  of  out 
own  country,  but  with  those  also  of  other  nations,  as  regard  their  i—r a !i i 
position,  configuration,  natural  productions,  and  population.  An  able  legislator 
should  also  understand  the  political  and  moral  power  of  nations,  so  far  as  a  com¬ 
parative  view  of  their  res|>ective  governments  may  be  considered  as  advance  -g 
or  retarding  national  prosperity,  or  as  limiting  or  extending  public  liberty  ,rd 
individual  happiness.  Without  all  this  knowledge,  a  statesman,  though  he  m  iv 
he  gifted  with  the  clearest  |x?rception,  and  the  soundest  judgment,  cannot  '«• 
prepared,  in  the  present  age  of  the  world,  to  suhmit,  safely,  or  wisely,  to  tin- 
legislative  powers  of  the  state,  those  elements  of  national  security  and  pros¬ 
perity,  which  comprehend  the  public  taxation  and  the  expenditure;  the  <myu;  a 
tions  of  the  |K-opIe  ;  and  the  productions  of  labour. 

Financial  ami  commercial  legislation  embraces  the  following  suhd'A 

I.  Financk.  or  IIkvkvi'k  and  Kxi’kmm  n  itr. 

II.  (  )cit  i*  \  rtox  'Oh  I-1IK  1’Kun.v.  uP.A-r  m  a -mult:..-.  ; 

or  in  any  other  way  connected  with  tiic  pioiimtivi  <  | -e i atioii - 
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the  iii  ts  •  -  '■  >  ■  a  ,.r  .!  stri.-r,  i-  subjected  t«»  n.»  other  restriction  t 1  •  :•  •. 

;  :;M  proportion  >-i  tt.c  t.,\  purely  m  cessary,  to  maintain  it s- uxm  li i, .  an. I  •  > 

'  .’w.atu!  tn  defray  the  expense  of  erecting,  ami  supporting,  . 

;  ul'Ur  /  -  and  iii'l il ii limi*.  we  find.  in  that  case,  practical  /’rtc  tri.,u ex¬ 

isting,  w  i tii in  Mirh  town  cr  district,  based  upon  a  common  interest,  which  each 
iniii'  iiiuJ  mil.  from  personal  interest,  struggle  to  maintain  in  its  peaceful  course. 

A  great  nation  is  a  groat  community,  ami  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  if  the 
" itcre.eirse  ami  trade  between  thorn  wen*  a<  free  as  between  the  individuals  of  a 
municipality,  would  then  actually  enjoy  a  peaceful  and  profitable  system  0?  com¬ 
mon  intercourse,  based  upon  common  interests,  which  it  would  be  ruinous  to  any 
one  of  the  nations  concerned  to  disturb.  The  greater  the  commercial  relations 
between  the  nations,  the  more  disastrous  would  he  the  consequences  of  a  war  which 
Mould  interrupt  their  reciprocity  of  interests.  In  proportion  as  this  commercial 
and  reciprocal  interest  has  been  of  lorn;  standing,  and  of  threat  cxtcr,t,the  greater 
w>,  dd  be  the  securities  tV-  the  maintenance  of  peace,  ami  the  more  disastrous 
would  he  the  calamity  of  continuing  a  war  between  two  or  more  countries  so 
ciieumstanced. 

All  wars  are  more  or  less  detrimental  to  the  production  of  wealth,  hut  a  sus¬ 
pension  of  intercourse  with  a  nation  in  which  England  finds  hut  a  trilling  demand 
for  her  manufactures,  would  he  of  minor  consequence,  provided  such  war  did 
not  interrupt  our  intercourse  with  countries  whose  trade  was  of  important  value. 
A  suspension  of  intercourse,  fur  example,  between  England  and  America,  r  ..  i 
only  with  great  loss  to  both,  from  the  long  duration  ami  enormous  extent  i  ;  ■ 
intercourse,  be  possibly  maintained 

1  he  sound  principle  of  unrestricted  mterinti  m.J  trade,  although  i  mi  i  .  n 
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long  since  by  A-i.-.m  Smith.  in  opposition  to  the  more  spcci"'.i>  ::.otv 
hert.  bus  :n  British  legislation  only  been  practically  attempted  >>v  e  g..\,  •: 
nient,  during  the  first  four  years  of  Mr.  Pitt's  administration,  and  during  , 
time  Mr.  Huskisson  was  in  power,  and,  afterwards,  to  a  limited  extent,  bv  I.  i.j 
Sydenham.  The  most  extensive  and  liberal  reform  in  the  British  Cast'  in¬ 
diums,  since  Mr.  Pitt’s  Tariff  in  17S“>  >s  the  Tariff  of  1S12. 

In  France,  neither  the  government  nor  the  legislature luve admitted  even 
principle  of  free  trade.  Hence  the  limited  commerce  of  that  eountrv  with  o:in  r 
nations,  which,  in  regard  to  imports,  is  restricted,  except  by  smuggling,  neirlv 
altogether  to  raw  materials  of  the  first  necessity  to  her  manufactures,  as  cot:  m. 
wool,  raw  silk,  dyestuffs,  (tc.  There  was  one  remarkable,  but  brief,  exception  t  > 
the  generally  unsound  commercial  legislation  of  France.  That  exception  c  in¬ 
sisted  of  the  moderate  duties  on  imports  into  France  from  England,  as  embodied 
in  Mr.  Pitt’s  celebrated  treaty  signed  at  Versailles  on  the  2Cth  of  September, 
1  7*6. * 

A  war  of  material  interksts,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  of  materia  i. 
injuries — that  is,  a  tear  of  custom-houses  or  fiscal  forts,  with  their  garrison..  ■  ■; 
me uu c  officers  and  servants,  has  long  been  declared  and  carried  on  between  m<-n 
European  nation'.  This  warfare  of  interests,  or  injuries,  has  not  ceased  with  the 
w  ars  of  bloodshed,  and  if  we  may  ever  expect  .security  against  a  recurrence  of  the 
calamities  attendant  on,  and  consequent  to  the  latter,  it  will  be  in  destroying  the 
elements  of  the  former — in  short,  by  the  extension  of  free  trade  heltcccn 
nations. 

.  Prohibitions  and  high  duties  on  imports  were,  as  is  well  known,  from  an  early 
pcrioAwcommon  to  most  countries.  England  and  France,  so  often  and  so  long  at 
armed  warfare,  were,  however,  the  first,  always  excepting  Spain,  who,  on  a  great 
scale,  held  up  to  Europe  the  example  of  a  perniciously  maintained  war  of  mate¬ 
rial  injuries  against  the  reciprocal  prosperity  of  both  countries.  England  had 
her  navigation  laws,  prohibitions,  and  restrictions  on  importation,  and  bounties, 
before  France  had  extensively  established  those  pernicious  regulations.  In  16(11, 

•  The  revolution  annulled,  it  the  same  lime,  this  treaty  and  its  liberal  principles  of  commerce  and 
navigation.  It  is  by  far  the  most  remarkable  commercial  treaty  on  record.  Aceording^to  its  stipu- 

frs.  h  and  securely  n-ithosit  licence  or  pusf/Kirt,  ijrncral  sir  ir/avtV,  by land  wiy  aeu,  er  in  amy  ether  seny,  to 

from  thence,  rsmam  there  or  /»!««  thrimyh  the  nine,  and  firniji  to  hny  an i)  pstrrhasc  all  things  nrresotnr  fee 
'  the  tr  ,uh.,.,ten.-e  or  ssse.  and  Joy  shall  mat Molly  be  treated  Kith  all  hi.dne.at  and  jlteonr.  J'nei.hd,  L  a  e'er, 
tnat  in  all  these  emitters  they  n«/lm  thrmsehes  to  the  loses  ami  statutes.  '11 1C  same  freedom  was  extended 
i"  ships  and  merchandize.  I  he  duties  to  be  paid  on  French  commodities  in  England  were  rated  as 
follows  i — II  inre,  no  higher  duties  than  on  those  of  Portugal.  (In  Ireland  no  more  than  the  nominal 
duties  then  paid  on  foreign  'vines.  1  I ’inryitr  leas  than  half  the  previous  duly.  (Hire  ml.  the  lowest  duty- 
paid  hv  the  most  favoured  nation.  lira.  Jy,  seven  shillings  per  gallon.  'I  he  following  dunes  were  to  he 
if  >  ied  rrnprucnlly  in  both  kingdoms  :  viz. — Hanln-ares  and  cutlery  of  all  hinds,  and  of  srl.nl,  i-<  r  iiiri.n., 
ea/smet  scorer,  furniture ,  tnrnery,f,e..  not  higher  than  10  per  cent  aid  cahaevi.  Cotten  and  u  .o-  •>  ,, 

iluiir,  ,a»  txrsrras  from  Holland.  h<uil!ery.  li  per  cent.  Millinery,  Id  per  veut.  J'i.ite  isu  no,  ns  i  •. 
■■■n.U  ns  and  earthenware,  1 J  per  cent. 
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Franco.  ••  in  order  to  engage  builders  and  merchants  to  construct  French  vessels, 
•,:i  sid  a  duty  of  titty  sous  (two  shillings)  per  ton  on  all  foreign  vessels."  In 
Kisr,  the  war  of  material  injuries — that  directed  against  the  importation  of 
foreign  commodities,  including  all  manufactures,  was,  as  a  principle,  fully  esta¬ 
blished  by  France.  Austria,  but  not  until  one  hundred  years  afterwards,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  example,  and  on  the  same  specious  grounds,  viz.,  to  force  the  creation 
and  prosperity  of  home  manufactures  by  excluding  those  of  foreign  states. 

In  the  history  of  Europe  we  cannot  discover  a  sovereignty,  great  or  insignifi¬ 
cant.  that  has  not  maintained  its  war  of  material  injuries  against  its  neighbours, 
during  the  usually  considered  state  of  peace,  as  well  as  when  engaged  in  armed 
hostilities. 

(iermany.  in  her  history,  exhibits  amply,  from  its  most  early  period  until 
within  the  last  few  years,  the  ruinous  modes  of  levying  taxes.  There  is  scarcely 
an  old  castle  in  the  empire  that  can  be  viewed,  in  the  choice  of  its  position. 

•  ‘tlieru  i'C  than  as  a  toll-house,  and  prison,  as  well  as  a  place  of  defence. 

The  capital  of  Bavaria  owes  the  origin  of  its  detestable  situation,  and  worse 
tlimate,  to  a  quarrel  between  a  duke  of  Suabia  and  a  neighbouring  prince-bishop, 
respecting  the  toll  on,  and  monopoly  of  salt  claimed  by  the  former.  The  duke, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  chief  business  of  the  bishop — that  of  smuggling  salt,  built  a 
strong  castle  on  the  banks  of  the  Isaar.  This  protection  occasioned  a  town  to 
grow  up  around  the  castle ;  and  the  consequence  has  been,  that  one  of  thcnlost 
classically  built  cities  of  Europe  is  cursed  with  a  climate  and  situation  worse  than 
that  of  rt.  Petersburg. 

Afterwards,  each  petty  German  sovereign  established  a  line  of  cusfoms-officers 
around  his  frontiers,  to  levy  taxes  upon  commodities.  Intercourse  between  one 
state  and  another  was  consequently  subjected  to  great  expense  and  inconvenience 
—  industry  was  crippled— competition  smothered — and  the  revenue  itself  gained 
but  littl. .  owing  to  the  expense  and  the  corruption  of  collection. 

The  war  of  material  injuries  between  one  German  state  and  another  has  now, 
however,  nearly  ceased.  “The  great  Germanic  Union  of  Customs,"  says  Mr. 
Eoehr,  which  for  ten  years  appeared  impracticable,  was  at  last  accomplished 
by  means  of  that  constant  persevering  German  spirit  which  pervades  and  rules 
over  our  country — found  as  well  in  her  enlightened  ministers  as  in  the  known 
gratitude  of  her  faithful  people.  Thus,  within  themselves,  free-trading  interest 
now  unites  twenty-eight  millions  from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  Alps.”  So  much 
for  the  tariff  and  regulations  of  this  extraordinary  union  of  material  interests, 
which  has  destroyed  all  the  barriers  to  commercial  intercourse,  from  the  frontiers 
of  France  and  Belgium  to  those  of  Russia  and  Austria. 

There  is  no  theory  probably  more  flattering  to  princes  and  statesmen,  or  to  a 
whole  nation,  than  to  institute  measures  which  hold  out  independence  of  all  other 
nations,  by  producing  and  manufacturing  at  home  all  that  is  considered  necessary 
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.un!  luxurious.  It  was  easy  t n  win  a  prince  and  jvcople  to  adopt  the  application 
of  so  very  plausible  a  theory.  Louis  XIV.,  authorized  M.  Colbert  to  establish 
those  fabrics,  which  that  monarch  afterwards,  by  his  dragomdes  and  by  revoking 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  nearly  ruined  ;  while  he,  at  the  same  time,  by  his  persecutions, 
drove  the  most  skilful  artisans  from  France  into  England,  Holland,  and  Germany. 
M.  Colbert  was  one  of  the  :uost  honest  and  jvatriotic  ministers  of  whom  France  can 
boast ;  but  unfortunately  forhiscountrv, lie  became  dazzled  with  the  fallacious  prin¬ 
ciple  of  forcing  home  manufactures  by  premiums,  and  by  imposing  duties  on  those 
of  other  countries.  He  encouraged,  by  large  bounties,  manufacturers  to  settle  in 
France ;  he  protected  them  by  the  most  despotic  laws,  without  ever  considering, 
that  he  was  taxing  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few, — that  he  was  destroying  that 
com|w'titi<m  which  creates  cheapness  and  perfection  in  manufactures, — and  that  his 
Uninties  and  duties*  were  taxes  on  the  whole  community,  and  csjxjcially  on  the 
agriculturists.  To  encourage  the  French  West  Indian  trade,  he  paid  a  premium, 
out  of  the  national  treasury,  of  thirty  francs  per  ton  upon  goods  exported  to,  and 
fifty  per  cent  upon  every  ton  imported  from,  those  colonies.  He  also  established 
large  bounties,  which  were  imitated  by  England,  on  the  fisheries.  His  system  l>e- 
came  exceedingly  popular;  its  promised  grandeur  tlaltcrcd  national  vnnitv;  and 
neither  the  prince,  nor  the  people,  nor  M.  Colbert  himself,  umierstoou  its  fallacy. 
We  jhjdl  hereafter  show  how  fully  it  has  been  persevered  in  down  to  this  day,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  changes,  towards  liberal  principles  of  commercial  legislation, 
which  have  been  boasted  of  both  by  the  French  and  English  press. 

England,  under  William  111.,  who  brought  over  and  bequeathed  to  us  the 
funding  system,  declared  the  French  Trade  a  nuisance,  and  laid  a  discriminating 
duty  of  thirty-three  and  a  half  per  cent  higher  duty  on  French  silks  and  cam¬ 
brics  than  the  duty  imposed  on  those  of  Holland.  This  was  naturally  pleaded 
by  the  French  economists  as  a  full  justification  of  the  war  of  prohibition  declared 
against  English  fabrics.  The  latter,  it  is  true,  continued  to  thrive,  and  it  soon 
became  a  favourite  argument,  urged  until  this  day,  among  the  continental  advo¬ 
cates  of  high  duties  on,  or  the  prohibition  of,  foreign  manufactures,  that  England, 
in  manufactures,  commerce,  and  wealth,  owed  her  prosperity  to  her  legislation 
restricting  or  prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign  manufactures. 

They  either  did  not  understand,  or  would  not  admit,  that  England  attained 
her  prosperity,  not  by  the  aid,  but  in  defiance,  of  her  illilteral  commercial  system  ; 
that  England  owed  her  wealth  and  power,  and  even  her  liberty,  to  her  geographi¬ 
cal  position, — to  her  many  commanding  harbours, — to  the  vast  power  of  pro¬ 
duction  yielded  by  her  mines  of  coal  and  iron  inter)tratified,  and  conveniently 
disposed  for  cheap  use  and  transport, — and  to  the  enterprising  and  industrious 

*  M.  Colbert,  however,  did  not  establish  the  system  of  prohibition,  and  the  duties  lie  imposed 
on  imports  never  reached  the  maximum  of  10  per  cent  ad  ca/arrm.  lie  gave  wav  to  national 
prejudice,  says  Voltaire,  in  agreeing  to  discontinue  tint  free  trade  in  foreign  corn. 
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chamricr  of  her  people.  England  nlso  eseapod.  on  her  own  soil,  the  perpetual 
wars  which  devastated,  and  prevented  the  manufacturing  industry  of,  the  conti¬ 
nental  states  of  Europe;  and  although  her  taxation  and  her  public  debt  have 
been  carried  to  an  incredible  height,  and  her  people  compelled  to  pay  far  higher 
for  maintaining  existence  than  those  of  any  other  country,  yet  her  earlier  invention 
of  more  perfect  machinery,  especially  of  the  steam-engine  and  spinning-jenny, 
and  other  circumstances  which  existed  during  war.  enabled  her,  in  defiance  of 
Napoleon’s  wars  and  decrees — in  spite  of  high  taxation  and  dear  food,  to  enrich 
herself  so  far  as  to  bear  all  her  war  burdens.  Her  people  were  enabled  to  do  all 
this,  and  to  pay  those  high  prices  for  bread  and  butchcris-meat,  which  served  to 
yield  high  rents  to  the  landlords  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  not  by  restrictive  le¬ 
gislation,  but  by  a  most  profitable  carrying-trade,  and  by  throwing  her  manufac¬ 
tures  with  great  gain  into  ail  the  markets  of  the  world,  while  the  industry  of  other 
countries  was  paralysed  by  the  insecurity  occasioned  by  desolating  invasions. 

In  time  of  war,  the  harbours  of  England  gave  her  military  and  commercial 
fleets  an  incalculable  advantage  over  those  of  continental  Europe.  Lying  west 
of  the  continent,  the  prevailing  winds,  which  prevented  foreign  ships  from 
putting  to  sea,  enabled  those  of  the  cast  coasts  of  Britain  and  Ireland  to  leave 
their  ports ;  those  of  the  west  coasts  being  nt  the  same  time  safe,  from  their 
position,  as  woll  r.3  from  the  protection  of  our  ships  of  war,  cruising  iti,  and  off, 
the  entrance  of  the  English  and  Irish  Channels.  Thus,  while  the  nations 
of  the  continent  were  disturbed  in  all  their  industrious  pursuits,  Great 
Britain  ,  enjoyed,  from  her  geographical  situation  and  commanding  harbours, 
peace  at  home,  and  the  opportunity  of  supplying  the  rest  of  the  world  with  her 
domestic  fabrics  and  the  produce  of  her  colonies.  In  defiance  of  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees,  our  manufactures  found  their  way  into  the  heart  of  Germany 
and  Italy;  while,  even  in  France,  we  clothed  the  soldiers  of  Napoleon!  Thus, 
although  taxed  beyond  all  possible  calculation  of  endurance,  the  natural  advan- 
tagesofTingland,  and  the  enterprise  of  her  people,  enabled  her  to  withstand,  in 
magnificent  splendour,  the  convulsions  that  shook  the  continent  to  its  foun¬ 
dation. 

Peace  for  nearly  thirty  years  has,  however,  transformed  the  destructive  pur¬ 
suits  of  most  of  the  continental  nations,  into  occupations  of  productive  industry. 
The  great  bulk  of  their  population  have,  since  the  year  18U,  been  engaged 
generally  in  agriculture  and  grazing.  Those  employed  in  manufactures,  have 
therefore  been  enabled  to  maintain  life  at  a  lower  cost  than  in  a  country  circum¬ 
stanced  like  England.  The  commercial  laws  of  England,  France,  and,  somewhat 
later,  of  Austria,  have  been  the  most  unsound  that  the  spirit  and  principle  of 
restriction  could  well  devise.  Those  of  Germany  formerly  liberal  are  now 
highly  restrictive.  rIvhosc  of  Spain  were  tyrannical,  and  at  the  same  time 
unsound  and  absurd.  Those  of  Portugal  inconsistent  and  capricious,  llussia 
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much  later  adopted  the  restrictive  system ;  Sweden  and  Denmark  followed  the 
example.  The  Italian  States,  with  the  exception  of  Rome  and  Naples,  have 
generally  imposed  moderate  duties.  Holland  has,  since  the  peace  of  1814,  and 
while  connected  with  Belgium,  departed  from  a  more  free  system  than  that  of  any 
other  European  country,  with  the  exception  of  Turkey,  in  regard  to  the  import 
trade.  The  present  tariff  of  import  duties  in  Holland,  notwithstanding  the  high 
taxation  in  other  respects  of  that  kingdom,  is  the  most  liberal  in  all  Europe. 
The  United  States  of  America  have  lately  agreed  to  a  most  restrictive  tariff, 
which  cannot,  if  persevered  in,  but  be  ruinous  to  their  fiscal,  agricultural,  and 
commercial  interests.  The  South  American  States  appear  to  be  governed  by 
the  same  spirit  as  that  which  dictated  the  commercial  policy  of  Spain. 


CHAPTER  111. 

TAXES  ETON  CO.VSl'MI'TION. 

The  governments  of  nearly  all  countries  have,  probably  as  far  back  as  their 
foundation,  exacted  tribute,  or  tolls,  on  the  importation  or  exportation  of  com¬ 
modities.  The  department  of  government  established  to  levy  those  taxes  was 
variously  named.  It  was  originally  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  toll-house  erected 
at  inland  passes,  or  at  landing-places,  for  collecting  a  tribute  to  be  paid  to  the 
king  or  prince.  In  progress  of  tim.c  it  grew  up  to  be  one  of  the  most  formidable 
departments  of  state,  by  the  sea-coast,  by  straits,  by  rivers,  and  by  land.  In 
Germany  the  name  is  still  Zoll,  or  toll, — in  France,  Douane, — in  Italy,  Dogatia. 

Commodities  produced  in  one  country’,  and  imported  into  another  country,  to 
be  used  therein,  can  only  enter  extensively  into  consumption  when  the  price  is  as 
low  as,  or  lower  than,  that  at  which  similar  commodities  can  be  produced  at  home. 

The  natural  advantages,  or  disadvantages,  of  soil,  climate,  minerals,  raw  mate¬ 
rials,  geographical  position,  population,  and  the  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
vary  so  greatly  in  one  country  from  those  of  another,  that  some  countries  can 
produce  some  commodities,  which  others  cannot  at  equally  low  prices. 

'  Commodities  which  a  country  docs  not  produce  at  all,  or  only  at  high  prices, 
can  be  consumed  by  the  non-producing  or  dear-producing  country  with  more 
advantage,  and  in  greater  quantity,  if  those  articles  arc  purchased  at,  and  brought 
from,  the  places  where  they  are  to  be  found  at  the  cheapest  cost. 

There  is  no  country,  with  ordinary  advantages,  that  does  not  produce  some 
commodities  so  cheaply  as  to  find  a  market  for  what  it  produces,  over  its  home 
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( -tiiivumptinn.  in  some  other  country,  and  from  which  a  different. kind  of  article 
may  he  bro'iglit  with  profit  in  return. 

This  interchange  constitutes  international  trade. 

Tiic  more  numerous  or  burdensome  are  the  restrictions,  the  more  limited  will 
this  commerce  be. 

The  fewer  and  lighter  are  the  restrictions,  the  more  extended  will  it  prove. 

All  experience  forms  evidence  of  these  facts.- 

If  a  nation  were  in  a  condition  that  its  administration,  and  security,  could  be 
maintained  without  exacting  that  tax  upon  the  value  of  commodities,  which  con¬ 
stitutes,  not  the  whole  national  income,  but,  as  usually  levied,  what  is  termed 
the  indirect  Public  revenue ,  then  no  duty  whatever  should  be  levied,  either  upon 
articles  produced  at  home,  or  upon  those  imported  from  foreign  countries. 

A  public  revenue  being  indispensable  to  defray  the  necessary  public  ex¬ 
penditure,  property,  whether  in  land,  or  in  commodities  produced  at  home, 
or  imported  from  abroad,  ought  to  be  taxed,  or  made  to  yield  up  annually  a  just 
proportion  of  its  rent  or  profit  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  annual  legitimate  claims 
upon  the  nation.  This  proportion  of  the  annual  rent,  or  profit,  of  property 
would  then  form  the  whole  amount  of  equitable  taxation ;  levied  upon  all  that 
could  equitably  constitute  the  whole  national  income. 

If  commodities  which  enter  into  home  consumption  are  to  be  taxed,  the 
equitable  scale  of  levying  this  tax  would  be,  to  levy  exactly  the  same  duty  upon 
an  article,  produced  at  home,  os  upon  a  similar  article,  imported  from  abroad. 

There  can  be  no  other  equitable  scale  of  taxing  commodities,  whether  pro¬ 
duced  at  home,  or  imported  from  abroad,  for  domestic  consumption. 

Tire  producer  never  pays  the  tax  upon  the  article  he  produces;  he  must  add, 
to  make  any  profit  by  it,  the  duty  or  tax,  as  well  as  his  profit,  to  the  cost  of 
production,  and  then  the  consumer  pays  the  whole,  including  the  tax. 

Whoever  produces  the  article  consumed,  or  wherever  it  is  produced,  the  consumer 
j>ays,  not  (he  cost  of  producing  it,  but  (he  whole  market  value  of  the  article,  in¬ 
cluding  every  tax  upon  it. 

If  the  market  value  of  the  homc-pr-'duccd  article  be  higher  than  the  cost  of 
a  similar  article  produced  and  imported  from  abroad,  that  difference  of  value 
arises  from  a  restriction  upon  the  admission,  for  consumption,  of  the  cheaper 
article,  either  by  actual  prohibition,  or  by  high  duties  forming  practical  pro¬ 
hibition,  or  by  duties  so  high,  that  the  foreign  article  can  only  be  imported  and 
used  at  prices  equal  to  the  amount,  both  of  its  natural  market  value,  and  also  of 
the  tax  added,  either  for  revenue,  or  to  protect  the  article  produced  at  home. 

The  difference  between  the  natural  price  of  an  article  imported  from  abroad, 
and  the  higher  price  of  a  similar  article  produced  at  home,  is  a  tax  imposed  upon 
the  whole  community  in  order  to  put  the  amount  of  that  difference  into  the 
pocket  of  the  producer  of  the  home-made  article ;  it  is  also  a  far  greater  burden 
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upon  the  nation,  which  is  further  taxed  to  the  value  of  so  much  of  the  labour 
production,  trade,  and  navigation,  which  the  protective  tax  restricts. 

If  taxation  upon  articles  of  consumption  be  indispensable  to  meet  the  claims 
upon  the  public  revenue :  then ,  if  a  quarter  of  wheat  imported  from  Prussia, 
Odessa,  or  elsewhere,  pay  a  duty  of  eight  shillings,  or  four  shillings,  when 
entered  for  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  :  in  like  manner,  even*  quarter 
of  wheat  produced  at  home  ought,  on  sound  principle,  to  pay  a  duty  of  eight 
shillings  or  four  shillings:  or,  if  112  lbs.  of  sugar  imported  from  Jamaica  pay 
a  duty  of  twenty-four  shillings  when  entered  for  consumption,  there  should  be  no 
distinction  made  to  the  consumer,  when  he  pays  tax  on  the  sugar  lie  uses, 
whether  it  has  been  produced  in  Bengal,  Brazil,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Java,  or  else¬ 
where  ;  or,  if  a  gallon  of  distilled  spirits  produced  and  consumed  at  home  be  taxed 
ten  shillings,  in  that  case  a  gallon  of  distilled  spirits,  whether  impoited  from 
France,  Holland,  the  West  Indies,  or  elsewhere,  ought  to  pay  no  more,  alien 
consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  than  a  tax  of  ten  shillings. 

In  accordance,  therefore,  with  the  foregoing  principles,  that  country  which 
possesses  average  advantages  from  nature,  and  whose  population  possesses  the 
greatest  industry,  ingenuity,  and  intelligence,  will,  if  unfettered  from  legislative 
restriction,  become,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  resources,  and  advantages,  the 
most  .flourishing  country  in  the  world ;  or,  at  least  as  prosperous  as  any  other 
country,  with  equal  natural  and  moral  advantages,  and  legislating  upon  equally 
liberal  principles. 

We  believe  that  the  United  Kingdom  possesses  all  the  requisite  advantages 
to  become  that  which  nothing  but  false  legislation  prevents ;  viz.,  far  more  inde¬ 
pendent,  prosperous,  and  far  more  rich  and  powerful,  and  with  the  whole 
population  far  less  poor,  far  better  employed,  more  fairly  paid  for  their  labour, 
better  sheltered,  clad,  and  fed,  and  more  comfortable  than  that,  at  the  present 
time,  of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

The  agriculture,  the  manufactures,  the  shipping,  the  foreign  and  colonial  trade, 
and  the  power  of  the  United  Kingdom  might,  in  their  present  stage,  be  viewed 
as  only  in  their  infancy,  instead  of  being  considered  as  having,  before  now, 
attained  manhood,  if  those  sound  principles  of  fiscal  and  commercial  legislation 
which  we  have  attempted  to  elucidate,  but  which  arc  not  new,  were  boldly  taken 
up,  in  order  to  be  carried  by  the  Imperial  Parliament. 


SECTION  11. 


A  U  S  TRIAN  E  M  EIRE. 

CHAPTER  I. 

r.^soructs,  population,  and  commercial  legislation  ok  Austria. 

This  empire  occupies  11,631  German  square  miles,  or  258,000  English 
square  miles  of  the  surface  of  Europe :  that  is,  45,000  more  than  France,  138,000 
more  than  the  United  Kingdom,  and  141,000  more  than  all  the  States  of 
Prussia.  The  surface  of  the  Austrian  Empire  has  pre-eminently  the  advantage 
of  varied  and  extensive  productive  regions,  yielding,  or  capable  of  growing,  com, 
rice,  wine,  oil,  honey,  wool,  silk,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  madder,  all  useful  vege¬ 
tables  and  delicious  fruits, — iron,  coal,  salt,  and  other  minerals  and  products 
in  abundance, — cattle,  swine,  horses,  and  sheep;  with  the  Danube  and  other 
great  rivers,  extending  inland  navigation  to  almost  every  part  of  the  empire; 
with  many  sea[>ort3  on  the  Adriatic;  with  her  states  also  joining  each  other,  and 
with  a  population  generally  industrious  and  orderly.  All  these  advantages 
and  blessings,  therefore,  render  the  Austrian  empire  capable  of  being  one  of  the 
most  rich  and  powerful  states  in  the  world. 

Our  authorities  for  the  statistics  of  the  Austrian  empire,  are  various  returns 
and  tabular  statements  which  we  collected  at  Vienna,  Prague,  Hungary,  Milan, 
Venice  and  Trieste,  in  the  years  1S3C  to  1839,  inclusive.  Dr.  Springer’s  Statist ik 
i!cs  ( Jester  rcichi'chen  h’niserstaates,  Vienna,  1S10.  Professor  llecher’s  Statistic/ic 
Vebersichl  der  JJevotkcniug  tier  Oestcrreichischen  Monarchic,  Vienna,  1842. 

These  two  works  may  be  considered  official :  the  authors  being  professors  of 
law  in  the  University  of  Vienna,  and  Professor  Becher  is  also  an  official  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  statistical  department  of  the  Austrian  government. 

JJr.  Kreutzbcrgs  “  Statistics  of  the  Arts  and  Manufactures  of  Bohemia,” 
Prague,  1838,  and  Handbuch  der  Atlgemeinen  Stuatskunde  des  Kaiserthums  Ots- 
terreich,  Kbnigsberg,  1842,  by  Dr.  Schubert,  Professor  of  History,  tkc.  in  the 
University  of  Kbnigsberg,  the  works  of  Cannabich,  Gnl/eli,  Liechtenstern,  and  V. 
Schwartner 3s  “Statistics  of  Hungary”  are  also  valuable  authorities  to  which 
we  have  referred. 
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Population  of  the  Empire,  according  to  Dr.  Decker,  1840. 
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The  Austrian  government  has  acjnsusof  the  population,  nnd  general  sta¬ 
tistical  returns  taken  every  three  yea.s.  With  the  exception  of  Hungary,  where 
obstacles  are  opposed  to  the  desires  of  the  imperial  government,  these  returns 
may  be  considered  remarkably  accurate.  The  population  of  the  whole  empire  in 
1820  is  stated  in  those  returns  at  30,107,377  5  Dr.  Springer  states  the  population 
in  1837  at  34,922,438  souls,  and  including  the  military  at  35,39S,43S  souls.  He 
estimates  the  population  for  1839-10  at  35,G93,000  souls,  being  less  than  Dr. 
Decker's  account.  This  arises  from  the  latter  allowing  a  greater  population  for 
Hungary  than  Dr.  Springer’s  statement.  The  latter  gives  a  population  to  the 
towns,  great  and  small,  of  the  empire  for  1834,  of  8,863,341,  and  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  lands,  of  25,207,315  souls. 

Nobility. — In  Hungary  there  were,  in  1837,  not  less  than  259,648  privileged 
noblemen,  or  one  for  ever}*  twenty  hut  gets  and  serfs.  The  number  has  since  that 
year  considerably  increased.  In  Transylvania  1  noble  for  23  not  noble ;  Galicia, 

1  noble  for  68  not  noble.  In  Moravia  and  Silesia  1  for  855  not  noble.  I  n  lower 
Austria  1  noble  for  152  not  noble.  In  Upper  Austria  1  noble  for  35 3  ;  and  Lom¬ 
bardy  1  for  312.  In  Venice  1  fc^  260. 

The  total  number  of  nobility  in  the  empire,  according  to  Dn.  Springer  and  Decker,  may  *  \ 
be  estimated  at  more  than  400,000,  being  one  in  ninety  inhabitants.  * 

Clergy. — According  to  Dr.  Schubert,  the  Austrian  empire  contained,  in  1834,  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  12  archbishoprics;  59  bishoprics;  13,388  parishes,  with 
parish  churches,  and  with  1913  chapels  of  ease  {Filutl-ki  rehen) ;  68  sacerdotal  seminaries 
[j’riester  Semenarien).  The  number  of  secular  clergy,  43,179;  monks,  9913;  mins, 

2808.  The  United  Greek  Church  bad  73  drrunates ;  889-  churches ;  and  204  chapels. 

The  Armenian  Greek'Church,  2  decollates,  and  7  churches.  There  were  82 1  monasteries, 


~f  winch  7:H  were  t'atholic ;  the  remainder  Greek.  There  were  in  all.  1JJ  munuric--. 
Tin-  iiu't'iiu’  <'!'  the  monasteries  amounted  to  2.5S5.063  florins. 

[11  1  v';iT  there  were  fitjlK)  Protestant  clergymen,  or  one  tor  each  -49 9  of  the  number  of 
Protestants.  The  orthodox,  or  Greek  Church  fiad  3GG0  secular  priests,  exclusrie  of  monks. 

The  I’nitarians  luid  8  drranotes.  and  120  churches.  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches 
ire  all  provided  for  on  a  competent  scale,  hv  the  government,  or  hy  revenues  arising  from 
lauds  or  Ixvpiests.  Total  ilmnhcr  of  ecclesiastics  of  all  religions  were  66, Ml  in  1837-8 — 
lscing  one  for  every  530  souls  of  the  whole  jsopulation. 

I  '/iir<  rsitirs  ami  Sr/innls. — Education,  at  least  elementary  education,  far  from  being 
neglected,  as  has  generally  Iveen  asserted  respecting  Austria,  is  generallv  provided  and 
even  enforced.  In  I ~irnmi,  /' rar/nr .  Milan,  I  finite,  Gratz,  Ilmnn,  and  most  large  towns 
are  infant  charities  ( Kinilrrln  icahr-anstaltrn ),  where  poor  children  and  orplians  of  two  to 
«ix  years  arc  supported  until  they  are  capable  of  being  taught  elementary  education  and  a 
knowledge  of  some  useful  trade.  There  are  no  less  titan  seven  of  these  establishments  in 
Vienna. 

In  the  elementary  school-,  called  (folk*  schulrn),  children  from  six  to  twelve  years  of 
ago  are  taught.  These  are  divided  into  ( trivial  scAulen)  small  schools,  where  thev  are 
taught  religion,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  such  other  knowledge  as  may  be  necessary 
in  the  ordinary  business  oflife.  The  higher  and  normal  schools  (hairpt  unrl  normal  schtilen) 
have  three  to  four  classes,  in  which  geography,  architecture,  natural  history,  aud  mechanics 
are  taught.  In  Hungary  onlv.  owing  to  die  opposition  of  the  nobility  to  assessment  or  direct 
taxation  of  any  kind,  education  for  the  labouring  classes  is  on  a  very  limited  scale.  National 
schools  ( ahailtolikrr  srhnlrn)  are,  however,  established  in  many  parts  of  tliat  kingdom,  as 
well  ns  elementary  schools  in  towns  and  large  villages. 

In  1337,  tliere  were  in  the  Austrian  States  (excluding  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and 
the  military  frontier.-)  263  high  schools;  16,4-46  local  elementary  schools;  and  30S 
national  elementary  or  normal  scluxds.  In  a  jiopulation  of  about  20,000,000,  there  were 
1. .762, .346  children,  or  about  one  in  thirteen  actually  at  the  elementary  and  high  schools : 
exclusive  of  those  above  13  years,  taught  in  gymnasia  and  universities.  Of  all  the  children 
over  ,-ix  years  of  nge,  there  were,  fo  ■  everv  100,  actually  at  school,  in  the  following  Static  of 
the  empire,  via. :  In  Austria,  below  the  fitns,  98 ;  Austria,  above  the  Enis,  94  ;  TvmJ.  97  ; 
Moravia,  94;  Bohemia,  93;  Styrii.,  81  ;  Transylvania,  75;  Lombardy,  53 ;' military 
frontiers.  49;  Venice  and  Corinthia  only  33;  Dalmatia,  20;  Galicia,  13;  sea-coast  anil 
Istria  only  12.  If  vve  take  Austria,  Bohemia,  the  Tyrol,  Moravia,  and  Stvria,  elemen¬ 
tary  in-truetion  is  upon  as  extensive,  nnd,  we  can  speak  from  personal  knowledge, 
generally  upon  as  liberal  a  foundation,  as  in  any  other  country  in  Europe. 

In  the  high  and  classical  brandies  of  education,  there  were,  in  1337,  exclusive  of 
Hungary,  S  universities,  with  10,200  students;  5  Ivceums,  with  1108  students;  and  130  " 
gymnasia,  with  29.558  students.  The  medical  ami  ehirurgical  schools,  the  veterinary  in¬ 
stitutions,  the  military  academies,  the  [xilytcchnic  schools,  and  the  oriental  schools  of  Vienna, 
do  the  utmost  honour  to  the  government.  The  engineer  academy,  under  the  Archduke 
John,  can  scarcely  lie  too  highly  praised  We  have  introduced  these  statistics  on  edu¬ 
cation  in  justice  to  Austria  and  to  Prince  Mettemich. 

Hospitals  aud  various  charities  for  the  poor  are  generally  established  where  required 
throughout  the  empire. 

The  numlicr  of  doctors  in  medicine  (exclusive  of  Hungary),  were  4188;  surgeons, 
5250;  midwives,  14,034. 

Official  Employments. — The  Bureaucratic  official  appointments,  including  members  of 
state,  councillors,  and  diplomatic  service,  Arc.,  were  in  number  34,390.  The  civil  employes, 
including  the  finanee  department,  were  in  number  126,270,  exclusive  of  Hungary. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  trade  and  manufactures  was  nearly  3,000,000, 
out  of  22,000,000,  or  not  quite  one  in  seven,  exclusive  of  Hungary.  In  Hungary, 
the  number  of  persons  not  employed  in  agriculture  and  grazing  ore  still  less. 

Agriculture  — In  Ujqier  and  Lower  Austria,  in  Moravia,  Bohemia,  parts  of  Styria, 
Lombardy  and  Venice,  and  even  in  the  Tyrol,  agriculture  is  in  an  .improved  condition. 
In  Hungary  and  Transylvania  the  want  of  roads  and  cheap  carriage  form  the  chief  ob¬ 
stacle  in  the  way  of  agricultural  improvement :  and  the  rude  state  of  Hungary,  and  the 


comparative  poverty  of  that,  naturally,  the  most  generally  fertile  kingdom  in  Eurv>|H>.  mu-t 
coutinue  until  the  nobility  abandon  tlie  pride  of  what  they  consider  their  national  privilege 
of  paving  no  taxes,  and  consent  to  direct  taxation  for  all  the  purposes  of  public  improvement. 

The  divisions  of  the  empire  with  the  number  of  towns,  villages,  houses,  and 
families  are  given  as  follows,  for.  1837,  by  Dr.  Springer.  The  number  of 
houses  and  families  lor  Hungary  being,  however,  only  approximated. 

Austrian  Circles,  \f .v,.f  j 

COUNTRIES.  !  square  Delega-  Towns.  I  Villages.  Houses.  Families, 

j  mites.  lions. 

Lower  Austria  . ‘  344  4  33  j  239  4.300  13*. till  j  299.013 

Upper  Austria. . I  33.1  5  1~  -|  114  6.720  126.332  196.333 

Sljria. . -  390  5  20  96  3,390  161,913  >94.147 

Carintlua  and  Cam  loin .  334  5  23  42  3,927  114.694  156.C93 

Illyrian  cuast . !  139  2  30  14  944  63,499  109,976 

Tyrol  494  7  22  !  29  1,720  114.992  163,049 

Bohemia. .  994  16  294  i  279  12.022  570.373  946,507 

Moravia  and  biles  uv .  476  9  119  179  j  3,674  305,339  492.519 

Galicia .  1.561  19  95  !  194  I  6.034  676,619  1.073.391 

Dalmatia .  22 »  !  4  !  19  f  14  !  945  69,243  64.907 

Lombard)- .  377  9  13  .  135  j  2,519  294,491  494.934 

Venice .  411  9  47  239  3,214  361,916  412.654 

Hungary .  4,000  57  56  751  1 l,7')6  1,307.172  2,293,300 

Transvlvania .  962  29  »  29  •  46  1  2.305  296.300  352.500 

Military  frontier . ’  693  19  12  j  23  !  2,035  j  139.952  129.900  1 


The  population  of  the  cities  and  principal  towns  was  as  follows : 


Vienna . 333..390J  Brescia . 

I.inz .  23,370  Vicenza  .. 

Gratz .  47,390  Bergamo.. 

Ciauscnburg .  1 6.500 1  Cremona  .. 

Iaiibach . 14.950j  Man tau  ... 

KlageufUrt . 11.9221  Chioggia .. 

Trieste  9,  District  52,590:  l’uvia . 

Innsbruck . 10,926i  Udine . 

l’rague . 105,530  Treviso . 

Bruim . 37,190;  Como  ....... 

Lemberg . -38>7.TOj*L»d)rv. . .( . 

Zara .  6,740!  Uasiuuio  .... 

Milan . 145,178j  Brodv  . 

Venice . 93,847  Taniopol... 

Verona  . 51,615  Czeniowitz 

Padua . 35,2251  btamslov... 


29,214  I’csth  . 60.657  j  Alt.  Arad . 

22.491 :  Buila . 30.1X8)  Ocdcnberg . 

29.039  l "res burg . 39,2(8)  Kaschau  . 

26.579,  Tbcrosio|x)l . 33.000  Warzen . . 

27,092 1  Czegcdin . 32.5(8)  tunfkirehen . 

24.354  Zombor  . 21.(88)  A  gram . 

23,690  Stahlwcsscuburg  20,(88)  Eszek  . 

.20.256  Krlau  . 19,(88)  Pancznra . 

.11,739  Komom . 17,(88)  Oran . 

.16,177  Schemnitz . 17.500  Salzburg . 

.15,962'  Ncusatz . 20.2(8)  W  icncr-Neiistailt 

.10,336  Groswaniein . 16,100  Reuhenberg . 

.  1 6.6S  1  Werschctz . 16,(88)  Iglau  . 

.1.1,305  Raab  . 16.(88)  Uhmitz  . 

.10,637  Szalmar . l4,3oo  Prosnitz  . 

.10,522,  Temesvar . 12,(88) 


Productive  Supcrfices  of  the  Empire  in  Austrian  Yochs  and  British  .Acres. 


VlaeyanU.  0.rd.n».*r.:  Putum.  I WooJlsad*. 


Tout  Yoetu.. 
Military  Iraatkn  .... 
]( notary  . . 


I,  I  \  .\  KM  I' I 
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\\  '  v  \..r  Anrnni  I'r-’- ii:c» i. >n  of  the  Umpire  in  Metren  and  Quarter-. 


/Fine. — The  total  average  production  of  wine  is  stated  by  Dr.  Sprinter  at  3S,-423,<XX) 
eimors  (about  3.2(H), OOO.(KH)  English  imperial  wine  gallons)  viz.,  Hungary  yield* 
22  OOO.OtH)  eimers  ;  Transylvania.  fi.OtXUKX) ;  Military  Frontier.',  -43 1.3(H)  rimers  ; 
Lmihardv,  2,3-40.(HX)  eimers;  Lower  Austria  nt.d  'Venice.  ldXX).(XX)  ;  Stvrin. 
,s:S0,<XX);"  Tyrol,  723, (XX);  Moravia,  2'v7.(XX);  Bohemia,  27,0(X)  ;  Istria  and  Soa- 
coa>ts,  y-72.'XX) ;  Dalmatia,  (>.;.j,(XK).  Cariutliia  and  Croatia,  23X.000.  Hungary, 
Bohemia.  nnd  Dalmatia,  abound  with  <vak.  pine.  tirs.  and  other  durable  timlier. 

Huckwhrnt  is  grown  in  most  of  the  provinces  ehietlv  mi  landy  or  [»>ir  soils. 

liter,  700,(KX)  inetzeu  in  Lombardo- Venetia,  and  It), (XX)  in  (Tentrser)  Hungary. 

Millet  is  cultivated  ehietlv  in  Moravia,  South  Hungary  and  Lunbanlv.  Max 
in  most  parts  of  the  ‘inpiro,  but  ehietlv  in  Upper  nnd  Lover  Austria,  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
and  Northern  Hungary.  Bohemia  alone  uses  20,000  centners  of  linseed  for  sowing. 

Hops  ehietlv  in  Bohemia,  l;j>]ter  Austria,  Moravia,  Galicia  and  Northern  Hungary. 

Tobacco,  cfiietlv  in  Hungary  tuid  Transylvania.  Hungary  produces  nnmially  230,000 
to  300.000  centners,  of  which  (50,000  arc  used  in  that  kingdom,  and  120,000  to  lot), (XX) 
in  Austria,  and  2(),0<X)  to  30,000  exported  to  foreign  countries. 

Hemp  of  the  liest  ipmlity  is  cultivated  chiefly  in  Hungary,  Transylvania.  From  the 
expense  of  carriage  to  markets,  the  preparation  has  Iwn  carelessly  attended  to ;  hut  within 
the  last  two  years  four  or  five  cargoes  have  arrived  from  Trieste  by  contract  for  the  admi¬ 
ralty,  and  the  last  two  cargoes  delivered  were  states!  to  lie  of  the  most  satisfactory  quality. 

linpcsrrth,  and  other  oil  .teeth,  mustard, .sumach,  madder,  saffron,  fruits,  Ac.,  succeed 
and  ri|>eH  in  perfection. 

Many  of  the  fruits  grown,  as  apples,  pears,  melons,  grapes.  Xcc..  are  delicioiis. 
Walnuts  chevnuts,  and  .‘■mall  nuts  grow  abundantly.  Kitchen  ceyetubles  are  grown  in 
plenty,  e«|H-cinlIy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  large  towns. 
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Sictne. —  The  mmilier  of  swine  (_  in  1 M37  I  estimated  at  5.51X  UXXl :  of  which  m  Hungais. 
Trniuvlvania,  and  the  Military  Frontiers,  2.3<X),<XX>.  H'dd  (fours,  deer,  ami  gmits,  niwuml 
ehieflv  in  the  Tyrol,  Dalmatia,  Carintliia,  Bohemia,  and  Moravia :  the  number  of  goats 
exceeds  700,000.  Game,  abundant.  Fish,  plentiful  in  the  Adriatic,  and  in  the  risers  and 
lakes. 

Bets. — The  rearing  of  bees  is  an  important  branch  of  rural  industry.  The  produce  is 
stated  at  20.000  centners  of  wax,  and  130  centners  of  honey. 

Silk. — The  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  (see  Italian  States  hereafter)  produces  the 
greater  part  of  the  silk  of  the  empire.  The  southern  parts  of  the  Tyrol  produce  on 
an  average  320,000  lbs.  annually;  Istria,  South  Hungary,  and  the  Military  Frontiers, 
46,200  lbs.  annually,  whi!"  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  yields  an  average  of 
4,687,700  lbs. 

Minerals. — Iron,  quicksilver,  and  salt,  are  the  most  important  minerals  :  copper,  tin, 
load,  antimony,  arsenic,  and  cobalt,  are  considered  to  bo  abundant  in  the  mountain  dis-. 
tricts,  and  extensive  beds  of  coal  exist. 

TRADES  AXJ)  MANUFACTURES. 

Tuf.  tcoallen  manufactures  are  established  chiefly  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  1’pper 
Austria  ;  coarse  iroollens  are,  however,  manufactured  in  most  of  the  produces.  Cottons 
in  Bohemia  and  Vienna;  ska  iris  and  merinaes  in  Lower  Austria;  linens  in  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces  :  metals  and  glass  in  Bohemia,  Lower  Austria,  Sec.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  licensed  manufacturers,  traders,  ike  ,  in  1K39,  Hungary  not  included  : — Manufacturers, 
13,649;  bankers,  211;  wholesale  merchants,  1350;  retail  dealers  nnd  shnpkee|>ers, 
27,290;  various  trades,  707, 3<X) ;  other  licensed  occupations,  72,7lH).  Total.  *22,560. 
Apprentices  and  servants  licensed  under  the  foregoing  trades,  Arc.,  amounted  to  556, 1  (X). 
Tne  capital  employed  was  valued  at  206,(XX1,000  florins,  and  the  licence  tax  ( Getrerbc 
Stcucr)  amounted  to  nearly  2,650,000  florins. 

REVENUE  AXD  .NATIONAL  DEBT  OK  AUSTRIA. 

The  national  debt  of  Austria  amounts  to  about  1,25 1, 000, (XX)  florins,  or  125,400,000/. 
sterling  money.  Notwithstanding  the  former  disordered  state  of  the  finances,  the  govern¬ 
ment  has,  since  1S16,  fully  maintained  the  credit  of  the  Austrian  treasury,  and  at  present 
the  public  securities  of  Austria  are  as  safe  as  any  in  the  world. 

The  income  and  expenditure  for  the  year  1 S37  was,  in  round  numbers,  as  follows  : 

Income. 

Direct  taxes . T8.000.CXX) 

Indirect  taxes,  including  customs,  ex-. 

c i*e.  tobacco,  and  milt  monopolies  .  til ,000.000 
Crown  estates,  monastery  lands,  mines, 

Ar.  ......  4  7.S0.IXX1 

Miscellaneous  branches  .  .  .  .  t  1,500,000 

Extraordinary  receipts  .  .  .  ti,i50,u00 

Florins  I  >1,300,000 


Sterling  X  15,430,000 


The  revenue  has  so  far  increased  since  1837  as  to  nearly  balance  the  expenditure, 
including  any  increased  interest  paid  on  any  temporary  floating  debt  contracted  since 
then;  and  the  anxious  care  of  the  government  is  directed  to  an  equitable  system  of  tax¬ 
ation,  and  to  a  reform  of  the  incredible  abuses  which  prevailed,  on  the  part  of  the  em¬ 
ployes,  iu  the  management  of  the  tobacco  and  salt  monopolies. 


.  r.r^whturt. 

Public  debt  .  .  '  . 

Civil  list  .... 
Foreigu  drpsrtmrnt  . 

Salaries  and  expenses  Of  (be  j- 

Department  of  war  . 
Education,  and  endowed  institut 


Contingent  expenses  . 


Florins  175, 000,000 
Sterling  X  17  SOO.OtX) 


n; 


.  rv  1 1 i e -  * ’ t  and  i- x [*■  *i  t ■»  “I  tin-  < 3 1 1 rj : i lt  flit"  x*.ir 

,il<-d  return  published  for  the  tir>t  tunc  .it  Yitnna  i:i  < ).  I .  •( -t-r. 


The  principal  articles  exported  were,  raw,  spun,  and  unspun  silk.  Grain,  fruit,  and 
agricultural  produce,  value  (>.(X)0,()00  tl.  ((>00, (XX)/.)  Live  cattle,  tallow,  and  otherannual 
product*.  7.000,00011.  (700,000/.)  Metals  and  minerals  7,000,000 11.  (700,000/.)  Silk 
ami  mixed  silk  manufactures,  25,000,000  tl.  (2, .’>00,000/.)  Hemp,  some  woollen  clotlis, 
printed  eottous,  glasswares,  a  few  other  raw  materials  and  manufactured  articles. 

COMMERCIAL  LEGISLATION’  OF  AUSTRIA. 

Tlir.  fallacious  principle  of  prohibiting'  foreign  commodities  in  order  to  force  home  ma¬ 
nufactures  into  existence,  and  to  promote  and  maintain  their  prosperity  with  the  patriotic 
and  even  paternal  view  of  increasing  the  general  wealth  and  power  of  the  state — tlic 
establishment  of.govemment  and  individual  monopolies — all  which  in  practice  subjugated 
the  whole  nation  to  impoverishing  indirect  taxation,  without  enriching  the  treasury,  and 
for.  the  benefit  at  most,  only  of  the  fete  instead  of  the  many,  have  formed  tliat  restrictive 
system  which  had  long  smothered  the  commerce  and  fiscal  indc|>endcnce  of  Austria 

With  the  good  intentions  of  a  liberal  and  ardeut  mind,  but  not  of  a  sufficiently 
matured  or  sound  judgment,  Joseph  II.  enfeebled  his  country  by  his  fulsc  commercial 
legislation,  so  as  to  subject  Austria,  in  consequence,  to  all  the  misfortunes  that  an  empty 
and  bankrupt  treasury  are  sure  to  bring  upon  nations  as  well  as  upon  individuals. 

A  rigorous  system,  nearly  in  every  respect  prohibitory,  was  enforced  by  that  sovereign, 
an  expensive  army  of  preventive  custom-house  agents  was  stationed  around  the  frontiers, 
and  inonojiolies  of  trade  and  manufactures,  to  lie  carried  on  by  government,  or  by  indi- 
•  viduals,  were  established.  Of  these,  the  monopoly  of  sugar  granted  to  certain  individuals, 
and  the  monopolies  of  salt  and  tobacco,  ns  managed  by  the  corrupt  tmployis  of  the  Ifof- 
kn miner  (finance  department),  wore  the  most  ruinous  to  the  treasury. 

Kreiizberg  of  Prague,  an  authority  to  be  depended  upon,  states  the  number,  in  183d, 
of  persons  employed  in  manufactures  in  Bohemia  to  be  as  follows  : — Porcelain  manufac¬ 
tures,  -GOO ;  glass-works,  4500 ;  beet-hx>t  sugar,  1 200  ;  pa|>er,  2200 ;  straw  hats,  &o., 
-100 ;  linen  manufactures,  all  kinds  in  regular  factories,  and  in  farmhouses,  including 
those  partially  employed  in  husbandry,  280,000;  cotton,  all  kinds,  140,000;  tanneries, 
l(i,000;  bats,  &c ,  1600;  woollen  clotlis,  all  kinds,  100,000:  toys,  Ac.,  say  2500; 
miscellaneous,  50,000  to  93,000,  say,  to  be  over  the  highest  number,  100,000  ;  and,  iu 
order  to  bring,  for  the  sake  of  calculation  in  round  numbers,  and  to  be  over  rather  than 
under  the  highest  number,  add  51,000.  Total  employed,  800,000. 

If  we  double  the  above  number,  which  the  most  intelligent  men  in  the 
country  and  in  Saxony  have  declared  to  us  would  he  an  exaggeration,  we  have 
1 ,600,000  as  the  utmost  number  of  persons  employed  in  manufactures,  or  less 
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than  one  in  twenty,  to  whom,  if  the  introduction  of  all  foreign  manufactures 
could  be  injurious,  the  anti-commercial  system,  which  taxes,  embarrasses,  and 
oppresses  the  whole  empire,  could  in  supposition,  certainly  not  in  fact,  apply. 
To  the  above  considered  exaggerated  number  we  must  however  still  add  150,000 
to  raise  the  manufacturing  class,  direct  and  indirect,  to  one-twentieth  of  the 
35,000,000  of  Austrian  subjects. 

Such  has  been  the  result  in  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  a  commercial  and 
fiscal  system,  persevered  in  from  the  days  of  Maria  Theresa  down  to  the  years 
1S3G-7-8 ;  a  system  which  has  caused  two  national  bankruptcies ;  which 
left  the  treasury  so  poor,  that  when  the  Austrian  armies  were  defeated-either  by 
Frederick  of  Prussia,  or  by  Napoleon,  and  their  cannons  and  materials  of  war 
(as  was  usually  the  case)  taken  by  the  enemy,  they  could  not  be  replaced  to 
equip  fresh  troops.  Men,  Austria  had  always  in  abundance — money,  never  ! 

The  contraband  trade,  which  paid  nothing  to  the  treasury,  but  withdrew  from 
it  a  large  sum  in  the  attempt  to  prevent  fraud,  was  fsca/ly  and  morally  injurious 
to  Austria,  while  it,  on  the  other  hand,  constituted  a  benefit  as  the  only  stimulus 
to  manufacturing  competition,  and  thus  tended  to  keep  down  prices  at  something 
approaching  a  purchasable  rate. 

All  those  who  knew  anything  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  imperial 
treasury,  the  increasing  annual  excess  of  the  latter  during  twenty-two  years  of 
peace,  became  clearly  of  opinion  that  about  the  time  Prussia  would,  if  necessary, 
pay  off  the  whole  of  her  national  debt,  the  Austrian  treasury  must  declare  a  third 
bankruptcy.  Francis  II.,  a  paternal  sovereign,  but  an  enemy  to  all  change, 
merely  from  his  dread  of  evil  consequences,  died  in  1S35.  Before  his  death  it 
would  have  been  next  to  impossible  to  have  reformed  cither  the  financial  or 
commercial  systems  of  the  empire.  Prince  Mcttcmich.  and  Count  Kolowrat 
being  left,  in  183G,  unfettered  by  the  emperor,  determined  to  do,  fiscally  and 
commercially  for  the  empire,  all  they  possibly  could,  opposed  as  they  were  and  arc 
by  many  of  the  chefs  and  nearly  all  the  employes  of  the  countless  bureaux. 

A  new  commercial  treaty  with  England  was  concluded,— nttempts  to  un¬ 
shackle  Hungary  have  been  made, — the  principle  of  abolishing  all  prohibitions 
was  established  by  an  imperial  protocol  in  February,  1838,  and  the  following 
among  other  salutary  changes  were  made  in  the  tariff  of  importation  duties. 


OMM  I'.IU'IAl.  l.l’.GISLATION 


A  I  S  I  til  A . 


1.1ST  of  principal  Diminutions  of  Duties  (from  tlie  former  scale  of  Prohibitions 
and  1 1  i”l»  Rates),  made  in  the  Austrian  Tarifi'.  as  certified  by  the  i^ignature 
and  Seal  of  the  Finance  Department,  IStli  June,  1SJ^,  and  countersigned 
by  his  Highness  Prince  Metternich. 


artici.es. 


L)u»y  in  Auttrun  Money  at 


Duty  in  Knglub  Money  and  Rale*. 


A'tiu,  hr*,  of  all  kind*  . 


•  -f  bcUmcta).  or  other  ci 
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—  iu  plate*  robed,  wire .  do.  31 

-uioutflit  .  adval.  Prohibited 

ru«ti**«  and  ware*  of  bn*tl<**.  pet.  j 

nal  (*ea>  - . 1  gro**  Centner  -  0  io 

|  Prohibited 


tton  manufacture**  *11  kind**  .. 


- thread,  all  coir  ur*  .... 

Kjnhrnware,  \Vcd|rwt>od*  A 


1’rohilntrd  , 

4sH 


ad  valor. 


|  er  bottle.  I 


mj  it*. 

1M\  lb*. 


>r  aiuoiedi  gro**  do. 


OInw,  flint,  and  ciowd 

—  «ure*,  ordinary  . . 

—  rut,  all  kind*,  plate*  for  locking  I 


flame**  and  aaddlrry . . 

Hat*,  bearvr,  silt;  whalebone,  am. 

•th«  ratufb.  »l»o  ttrawand  Udie» 

hat*  and  bonnet*  .  each  r 

InJigv  .  gnuM  centner  j 

InntriimenU*  mathematical.  cbirur.j 


-  bvmroerrd  In  bar*  in 


-  20  per  cent.!  ad  valor. 


mi  1»m. 
ad  valor. 
ItJpb*.- 


cro-*  rrntiir  j. 


oA'lnt'c  *'r  h^’P‘'  r'  j  pr  I  H.  r.lu.  ,,rr,t.iJAli-d. 


:  other  article* 
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The  r/uanuifiiie  laws  and  regulations  had  been  greatly  relaxed  at  the  time 
when  the  treaty  with  England  was  ratified.  In  order  to  give  full  effect  to  the 
privilege  secured  to  British  ships,  of  arriving  with  their  cargoes  direct  into 
Austrian  ports,  vessels  from  North  and  South  America  and  the  West  Inches, 
with  their  cargoes,  arriving  with  clean  bills  of  health  in  Austrian  ports,  are 
admitted  at  once  into  free  pratique. 

Steamboats  from  Egypt,  the  Levant,  and  Turkey,  are  allowed,  if  with  clean 
bills  of  health,  to  deduct  the  number  of  days  on  thefr  passage  from  the  stipu¬ 
lated  number  of  quarantine  days  ;  and  we  know  that  when  any  arrangement  can 
be  made  with  the  other  Mediterranean  states,  Austria  is  prepared  to  relax  her 
quarantine  laws  to  the  most  convenient  regulations.  These  measures  are  due 
entirely  to  the  good  sense  of  Prince  Mettcrnich. 

Xotr.  B  .idea  the  sennit  remora!  of  prohibition,  and  the  abate 


diminution  of  dutim,  i 
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From  all  that  has  been  done  by  that  distinguished  statesman,  and  although 
there  is  much  yet  to  be  rectified,  especially  as  to  the  monopolies  of  tobacco  and  of 
sugar-refining,  we  have  much  to  hope  for  in  the  n  -  j'..::ire  of  the  Austrian 
Empire.  Great  improvement  in  her  financial  condition,  full  confidence  in  her 
public  credit,  rapidly  increasing  commercial  prosperity,  unlocking  and  civilizing, 
by  steam  navigation  and  trade,  Hungary  and  the  principalities  situated  between 
the  Balkan  and  the  Carpathians,  and  a  durable  union  of  great  material  interests 
with  England,  arc  among  the  results  we  expect  from  the  change ;  yet,  however, 
far  from  complete  in  her  financial  and  commercial  legislation. 

The  recent  Austrian  treaty  with  England  must  not  be  taken  merely  on  its 
verbal  merits ;  for  the  advantages,  which  have  resulted  from,  and  the  modifica¬ 
tions  in,  the  Austrian  tariff,  as  well  as  in  the  quarantine  laws,  which  were  made 
contingently  with  that  treaty,  have,  as  far  as  our  accounts  come  down,  shown  an 
increase  of  freights  to  British  ships,  by  the  privileges  secured  by  treaty — a 
privilege  which  we  have  not  by  any  other  treaty — namely,  that  of  admitting 
British  ships  with  their  cargoes  from  all  countries  into  Austrian  ports  on  the 
same  footing  as  Austrian  ships  with  their  cargoes. 

The  convention  of  1829,  though  one  of  the  most  reciprocal  advantage  which 
had,  up  to  that  period,  been  ratified,  was,  however,  confined  to  the  direct 
navigation  between  British  and  Austrian  ports.  There  was  no  stipulation  for 
allowing  British  ships  to  arrive  with  their  cargoes  in  Austrian  ports,  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  exactly  on  the  same  footing  as  Austrian  ships.  Nor  was 
there  made  contingently  with  that  treaty,  any  change  in  favour  of  British 
tTadc,  in  cither  abolishing  the  prohibition  of  every  manufactured  article,  or 
of  diminishing  the  duties  on  colonial  produce  and  the  produce  of  the  British 
fisheries.  Neither  was  there  any  amelioration  made,  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
quarantine  regulations  of  Austria. 

Now,  the  treaty  of  183S,  and  what  was  obtained  during  its  negotiation,  have 
provided  fur  all. 

If  the  stipulations,  therefore,  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  articles  were  not  exactly 
in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  our  navigation  laws,  let  us  inquire,  what  has 
England  obtained  in  return  for  the  advantages  extended  by  these  articles  to 
Austrian  navigation  ?  for  the  real  question  to  consider  is,  how  far  British 
interests  have  been  either  benefited  or  sacrificed  by  such  stipulations. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1836,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Austrian  shipowners  of  Trieste  remonstrated  against  what  had  been  allowed  by 
sufferance  to  British  ships,  without  any  equivalent  to  Austrian  vessels,  viz.,  the 
occasional  admission  of  British  ships  with  their  cargoes  from  other  than  British 
ports.  The  Austrian  Lloyd’s  Steamboat  Company  at  Trieste  also  remonstrated, 
in  strong  terms,  that  the  cotton  which  they  found  in  Alexandria,  and  some 
articles  which  they  took  on  board  in  the  Levant,  and  which  they  carried  to 
Trieste,  could  not  afterwards  be  shipped  to  England  in  Austrian  ships.  These 
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remonstrances  were  made  with  such  apparent  justice,  and  with  petitions  against 
admitting  British  ships  with  their  cargoes  into  Austrian  ports,  from  other 
foreign  ports  than  British,  that  it  was  resolved  to  allow  to  British  navigation  no 
other  privilege  in  Austrian  ports,  than  would  be  accorded  to  Austrian  vessels  in 
English  ports.  This  occurred  in  183G. 

It  was  the  circumstance  of  Lord  Aberdeen’s  Convention  being  about  to 
expire,  and  the  threatened  prevention  of  British  ships  arriving  in  Austrian  ports 
with  their  cargoes  from  other  than  British  ports,  that  brought  on  the  nego¬ 
tiations  which  have  established  by  treaty  what  no  previous  treaty  contains : 
namely,  securing  by  stipulation  to  British  ships  the  direct  trade  and  navigation 
from  all  countries  to  Austrian  ports,  and  only  giving  in  return  (sec  Article  5) 
the  privilege  of  carrying  the  produce  of  Asia  and  Africa,  which  had  been 
brought  first  to  Austrian  ports,  from  the  latter  to  British  ports,  in  Austrian 
•as  well  as  in  British  vessels,  and  what  may  be  considered  n  small  extension  of 
privilege  with  respect  to  Austrian  ships  and  their  cargoes,  arriving  from  the 
Danube  at  British  ports.  This  was,  however,  negotiated  with  the  view,  at  the 
same  time,  of  opening  a  new  field  for  British  trade. 

To  show  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  stipulations  of  the  5th  article,  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  whole  number  of  British  ships  which  arrived  in 
Austrian  ports  with  their  cargoes,  the  year  previous  to  the  treaty,  viz. : — 

In  1837,  were  95  vessels  of  17,38S  tons;  of  which  25  vessels,  of  4805  tons, 
came  from  foreign  ports. 

In  the  two  following  years,  since  an  understanding  has  been  established,  viz. 
in  1838,  1G1  ships  of  28,6G9  tons;  in  1839,  147  ships  of  27,9GG  tons. 

Of  .the  1G1  British  vessels  which  arrived  in  1S38,  G7,  measuring  13,342  tons, 
arrived  from  ports  not  British.  Of  the  147  which  arrived  during  the  year  1839, 
59  arrived  from  foreign  ports  (not  British),  measuring  11,570  tons. 

The  27,9GG  tons  of  British  shipping  employed  in  1839  were  manned  by  13GS 


At  the  average  wages  of  11.  each  per  month — 2736/. ; 
The  value  of  freights,  out  and  home,  is  estimated  at  least 
Add  original  invoice  price  of  cargoes,  by  British  vessels  ii 
Add  average  profit  at  20  per  cent. 

And  indirect  freight — say  ..... 


£ 

or  annum  41,040 
;  .  .  1 65, (XX) 

Trieste,  Ac.  879,733 
.  17.7,548 

80, (XX) 


Total  value  .  £1,341,132 


To  the  further  advantages  of  this  trade  may  be  added  value  and 
profits  of  cargoes  imported  from  Trieste,  &c.  into  the  United  Kingdom.  Also 
freights  and  values  of  cargoes  to  which  the  trade  gives  a  demand,  as  Hint  to 
Newfoundland,  Brazil,  Cuba,  &c.,  to  which  vessels  proceed  from  the  United 
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Kingdom  with  merchandise  to  sell,  and  receive  freights  of  fish,  sugar,  coffee,  &c., 
to  carry  again  to  the  markets  of  Austrian  ports. 

We  hare  no  official  returns  in  England  to  show  how  very  important  the 
trade  in  British  produce  and  manufactures  into  Austria,  by  the  Elbe  and  the 
Rhine,  has  become ;  yet,  from  information  given  us,  taken  from  returns  kept  by 
the  Oen'eral  Department  of  Customs  at  Berlin,  where  a  regular  account  is  regis¬ 
tered  of  merchandise  arriving  in  the  states  of  the  Germanic  Union  of  Customs, 
and  of  such  as  is  passed  in  transitu,  or  sold  in  bond,  to  be  passed  into  other 
countries,  of  which  Austria  receives  a  very  large  proportion, — we  are  enabled  to 
state  that  a  large  share  of  the  merchandise  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom 
to  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  now  enters  the  dominions  of  Austria  by 
legitimate  as  well  ns  by  illicit  trade. 


TREATY  OF  COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION 


HER  MAJESTY  ANI)  THE  EMPEROR  OF  AUSTRIA. 

S Hi NMl)  AT  VIENNA.  JULY  ltd*. 


In  the  name  of  the  Mont  lloly  and 
Undivided  Trinity. 

HER  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  His  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  King  of  Hungary’  and  Bo¬ 
hemia,  animated  by  the  desire  of  ex¬ 
tending,  augmenting,  and  consolidating 
the  commercial  relations  of  their  re¬ 
spective  States  and  Possessions,  and  of 
affording  thereby  every  facility  and  en¬ 
couragement  to  those  of  their  subjects 
who  participate  in  those  relations  ;  and 
persuaded  that  nothing  can  more  con¬ 
tribute  to  accomplish  this  object  of 
their  mutual  wishes,  than  maintaining 
the  reciprocal  abolition  of  all  the  dis¬ 
criminating  duties  of  Navigation  and 
(  ommercc,  which,  before  the  signature 


Alt  nom  de  la  Tres-Sninte  ct  Indivisible 
Trinit  e. 

SA  Majcste  la  Rcine  du  Royaumc 
Uni  dc  la  Grande  Bretagne  etd’Irlande, 
ct  Sa  Majcste  l’Empereur  d’Autriche, 
ltoi  dc  Ilongric  ct  de.  BohC-me,  animes 
du  dcsir  detendre,  d’accroitrc,  et  de 
consolider  les  relations  commercinlcs  de 
leurs  Etats  ct  Possessions  rcspcctifs,  et 
de  procurer  par  la  toutes  les  facilities 
et  tous  les  encouragcmens  possibles  a 
ceux  de  leurs  sujets  qui  ont  part  a 
ccs  relations ;  persuades  que  rien  ne 
saurait  contribucr  davantage  a  l’ac- 
complissement  de  leurs  souhaits  mu- 
tuels  iYcet  egard,  que  le  maintien  de 
l’abolition  reciproque  des  differences 
entre  les  impbts  qui,  avant  l’e.xistcnce 
de  la  Convention  conclue  le  21  Decern- 
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of  the  Convention  concluded  at  London 
the  21st  December,  1829,  were  levied 
upon  the  vessels  of  the  one  State  in  the 
ports  of  the  other,  have  appointed  their 
Plenipotentiaries  to  conclude  a  Treaty 
for  that  purpose,  that  is  to  say : 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Irclar.J, 
the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Frederick 
James  Lamb,  Knight  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the 
Bath,  one  of  Her  Britannick  Majesty’s 
most  Honourable  Privy  Council,  and 
Her  Britannick  Majesty’s  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to 
His  Imperial  and  Royal  Apostolic  Ma¬ 
jesty  ; 

And  Ilis  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohe¬ 
mia,  His  Highness  Clement  Wcnccslaus 
Lotharius  Prince  of  Mctternich  -Win- 
nebourg,  Duke  of  Portella,  Count  of 
Kunigswart,  a  Grandee  of  Spain  of  the 
First  Class,  Knight  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Stephen  of  Hungary  and  of  the  Deco¬ 
ration  for  Civil  Merit,  Chamberlain, 
Actual  Privy  Councillor  to  His  Impe¬ 
rial  and  Royal  Apostolic  Majc>ty,  Mi¬ 
nister  of  State  and  of  Conferences,  and 
Chancellor  of  Court  and  State  and  of 
the  Imperial  House : 

Who,  after  having  communicated  to 
each  other  their  respective  Full  Powers, 
found  to  be  in  due  and  proper  form, 
have  agreed  upon  and  concluded  the 
following  Articles: — 

1.— From  the  date  of  the  ratification 
of  this  present  Treaty,  British  vcssclsar- 
riving  in,  or  departing  from,  the  ports  of 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
and  Austrian  vessels  arriving  in,  or  de- 

Eing  from,  the  ports  of  the  United 
gdom  of  Great  Britain  a. id  Ireland, 
and  those  of  all  the  Possessions  of  Her 
Britannick  Majesty,  shall  be  subject  to 
no  other  or  higher  duties  or  charges,  of 
whatsoever  nature  thoy  may  be,  than 
those  which  are  actually,  or  may  here¬ 
after  be  imposed  on  national  vessels,  on 
their  entering  into,  or  departing  from 
such  ports  respectively. 


bre,  1829,  a  Londrcs,  etaient  loves  sur 
les  batirnens  de  l’un  des  deux  Etats 
dans  les  ports  de  l’autre,  out  nomme 
des  Plenipotentiaircs  pour  conclurc  un 
Trait  e  tk  cet  cfl'ct,  savoir : 

Sa  Majeste  la  Heine  du  Rovaume 
Uni  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  ct  J’lrlande, 
le  Tres-IIonorable  Sir  Frederic  James 
Lamb,  Chevalier  Grand’  Croix  du 
Trcs-IIonorable  Ordre  du  Bain,  Con- 
sciller  de  Sa  Majeste  Britanniquc  en 
Son  Conseil  Prive,  et  Son  Ambassadeur 
Extraordinaire  ct  Plcnipotentiaire  pres 
Sa  Majeste  Impcriale  ct  Royalc  Apo- 
stolique  ; 

EtSa  Majeste  rEmpercurd’Autriche, 
Roi  de  llongrie  ct  dc  Bohcme,  Son 
Altess  Clement -Wenccslaus-Lothairc 
Prince  dc  Mettcmich-Winncbourg, 
Due  de  Portella,  Comte  de  Kbnigswart. 
Grand  d’Espagne  dc  la  Premiere  Classe, 
Chevalier  dc  la  Toison  d’Or,  Grand 
Croix  de  l’Ordre  de  St.- Etienne  de 
Hongric,  et  dc  la  Decoration  pour  le 
Merite  Civil,  Chambellan,  Conseillcr 
Intime  Actucl  dc  Sa  Majeste  Impcriale 
et  Royale  Apostolique,  Son  Ministre 
d’Etat  ct  des  Conferences,  et  Chancelier 
dc  Cour  ct  d'Etat  ct  de  la  Maison  Im- 
perialc : 

Lcsquels,  apres  s’etre  communique 
reciproquement  leurs  Plc-ins  Pouvoirs, 
trouves  cn  bonne  et  due  forme,  ont 
arrete  et  conclu  les  Articles  suivans  : — 


I.— A  datcrdcla  ratification  du  present 
Traite,  les  navires  Anglais  <jui  entreront 
dans  les  ports  dc  Sa  Majeste  l’Empereur 
d’Autriche,  ou  qui  en  sortiront,  ct  les 
batirnens  Autrichicns  qui  entreront  dans 
les  ports  du  Hovaume  Uni  de  la  Grande 
Bretagne  et  d’irlande,  et  dans  ceux  dc 
toutes  les  Possessions  de  Sa  Majeste 
Britanniquc,  ou  qui  en  sortiront,  ne 
seront  sujets  a  aucuns  droits  ou  charges, 
de  quclque  nature  qu’ils  soient,  autres, 
que  ceux  qui  sont  actuellement,  ou 
pourront  par  la  suite  etre  imposes  aux 
navires  indigenes,  a  leur  entree  dans 
ces  ports,  ou  a  leur  sortie. 
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II. — Ail  productions  of  the  soil,  indus¬ 
try,  and  art  of  the  States  and  Possessions 
df  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
including  the  said  productions  which 
may  he  exported  through  the  northern 
outlet  of  the  Klhc,  and  the  eastern  out¬ 
let  of  the  Danube,  and  which  may  be 
imported  into  the  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Possessions  of  Her 
Britannick  Mnjcsty ;  and  also  all  the 
productions  of  the  soil,  industry,  and 
art  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Posses¬ 
sions  of  Her  Uritanniek  Majesty,  which 
mav  he  imported  into  the  ports  of  His 
Mnjcsty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  shall 
enjoy  reciprocally,  in  all  respects,  the 
same  privileges  and  immunities,  and 
may  he  imported  and  exported  exactly 
in  the  same  manner,  in  vessels  of  the 
one  as  in  vessels  of  the  other  of  the 
High  Contracting  Parties. 


III. — All  commodities  which  are  not 
the  productions  of.  the  soil,  industry,  and 
art  of  the  two  respective  States  or  their 
Possessions,  and  which  may  be  legally 
imported  from  the  ports  of  Austria,  in¬ 
cluding  those  of  the  Danube,  into  the 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  of  Malta,  and 
Gibraltar,  and  other  Possessions  of  Her 
Britannick  Majesty,  in  Austrian  vessels, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  duties  only 
which  would  he  paid  on  the  same  arti¬ 
cles,  if  they  were  imported  in  British 
vessels. 

Her  Britannick  Majesty  extends  by 
this  Treaty  to  Austrian  navigation 
and  trade,  the  full  benefits  of  the  two 
British  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  on 
the  28th  of  August,  1833,  regulating 
the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  British  Possessions,  as 
well  as  all  other  privileges  of  commerce 
and  navigation  now  enjoyed,  or  to  be 
hereafter  granted,  by  existing  laws,  by 
Orders  in  Council,  or  by  Treaties,  to 
the  most  favoured  Nations. 


I I .  — Toutcs  les  productions  du  sol,  de 
Pindustric,  ct  de  Part  des  Etats  et  des 
Possessions  de  Sa  Majcste  l’Empercur 
d’Autrichc,  v  compris  les  dites  produc-. 
tions  dont  l’exportation  pourra  avoir 
lieu  au  Nord  de  ses  Etats  sur  l’Elbe,  ou 
ii  l’Est  par  le  Danube,  et  qui  peuvent 
etre  importer,-,  dans  les  ports  du 
Royaumc  Uni  et  les  Possessions  de 
Sa  Majcste  Britannique  ;  de  memo  que 
toutes  les  productions  du  sol,  de  l’in- 
dustrie,  et  de  Part  du  Royaume  Uni  et 
des  Possessions  de  Sa  Majcste  Britan¬ 
nique,  qui  peuventetres  importees  dans 
les  ports  de  Sa  Majcste  PEmpercur 
d’Autriche,  jouiront  rcciproquemcnt,  i 
tous  egards,  des  memos  privileges  et 
innnunites,  ct  pourront  6tre  importees 
et  exportees  cxactement  de  la  memo 
manierc,  sur  les  navircs  de  Punecomme 
sur  les  navircs  de  l’autre  des  Iiautcs 
Parties  Contractantes. 

III.  — Tous  les  objetsqui  ne  sont  pas 
dcs  productions  du  sol,  de  Pindustrie,  et 
de  Part  des  deux  Etats  rcspectifs  ou  de 
leurs  Possessions,  et  qui  peuvent  legale- 
ment  etre  importees  ties  ports  de  PAu- 
trichc,  y  compris  ceux  du  Danube,  dans 
les  ports  du  Hovaume  Uni  de  la  Grande 
Bretagne  et  dTrlande,  de  Maltc,  de 
Gibraltar,  ct  autres  Possessions  de  Sa 
Majeste  Britannique,  sur  des  vaisseaux 
Autrichiens,  ne  seront  soumis  qu'aux 
nu'mes  droits  que  payeront  ces  monies 
objets,  s’ils  etaient  importes  sur  dcs 
vaisseaux  Anglais. 

Sa  Majeste  Britannique  accorde  par 
1c  present  Traite  a  la  navigation  ct  au 
commerce  Autrichiens,  tous  les  bene¬ 
fices  ressortant  des  deux  Actes  du 
Parlement  publics  lc  28  Aout,  1833, 
ct  servant  a  regler  le  commerce  et  la 
navigation  du  Royaume  Uni  et  dcs 
Possessions  Britanniques,  ainsi  que  . 
tous  les  autres  privileges  de  navigation 
et  de  commerce  dont  joui^nt  actuelle- 
ment,  et  dont  pourraient  jouir  par  la 
suite,  soit  par  les  lois  existantes,  ou  cn 
vertu  d’Ordres  du  Conseil  de  sa  Ma¬ 
jeste  Britannique,  ou  par  Traites,  les 
Nations  le  plus  favorisecs. 


IV. — All  Austrian  vessels  arriving 
from  the  ports  of  the  Danube,  as  far  as 
Galacz  inclusively,  shall,  together  with 
their  cargoes,  be  admitted  into  the  ports 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  and  of  all  the  Possessions 
of  Her  Britannick  Majesty,  exactly  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  such  vessels 
came  direct  from  Austrian  ports,  with 
all  the  privileges  and  immunities  stipu¬ 
lated  by  the  present  Treaty  of  Naviga¬ 
tion  and  Commerce.  In  like  manner, 
all  British  vessels,  with  their  cargoes, 
shall  continue  to  be  placed  upon  the 
same  footing  as  Austrian  vessels,  when¬ 
ever  such  British  vessels  shall  enter 
into  or  depart  from  the  same  Ports. 


V. — In  consideration  of  British  ves¬ 
sels,  arriving  direct  from  other  countries 
than  those  belonging  to  the  High  Con¬ 
tracting  Parties,  being  admitted  with 
their  cargoes  info  Austrian  ports,  with¬ 
out  paying  any  other  duties  whatever 
than  those  paid  by  Austrian  vessels,  so 
also  the  productions  of  the  soil  and  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  parts  of  Asia  or  Africa  situ¬ 
ated  within  the  straits  of  Gibraltar, 
which  shall  have  been  brought  into  the 
ports  of  Austria,  may  be  re-exported 
from  thence  in  Austrian  vessels  directly 
into  British  ports,  in  the  same  manner, 
and  with  the  same  privileges  as  to  all 
manner  of  duties  and  immunities,  as  if 
these  productions  were  imported  from 
Austrian  ports  in  British  vessels. 


VI. — All  commodities  and  articles  of 
commerce  wh.  h, according  to  the  stipu¬ 
lations  of  the  present  Treaty,  or  by  the 
existing  laws  and  ordinances  of  the 
respective  States,  may  be  legally  im¬ 
ported  into  or  exported  from  the  States 
and  Possessions  of  the  two  High  Con¬ 
tracting  Parties,  whether  under  the 
British  or  the  Austrian  flag,  shall  in 
like  manner,  be  subject  to  the  same 
duties,  whether  imported  by  national 
vessels  or  by  those  of  the  other  State : 
and  upon  all  commodities  and  articles 


IV: — Tous  Ies  vaisseaux  Autrichiens 
arrivant  dcs  ports  du  Danube,  jusqu’a 
Galacz  inclusivciucnt,  seront  admis, 
avec  leurs  cargaisons,  dans  les  ports  du 
Rovaumc  Uni  de  la  Grande  Bretagne 
ct  il’Irlandc,  et  dc  toutes  les  Possessions 
dc  Sa  Majeste  Britannique,  exactcmcnt 
dc  la  memo  manierc  que  si  ces  vaisseaux 
venaient  dircctcmcnt  de  ports  Autri¬ 
chiens,  avec  tous  les  privileges  et  im¬ 
munity's  convcnus  par  le  present  Traite 
dc  Navigation  et  dc  Commerce.  Dc 
memc,  tous  les  navires  Anglais,  avec 
leurs  cargaisons,  seront  ct  continueront 
a  etre  places  sur  1c  memc  piecl  que  les 
vaisseaux  Autrichiens,  lorsque  les  dits 
navires  Anglais  entreront  ou  sortiront 
dc  ces  memes  Ports. 

V.  — En  consideration  dc  ce  que  les 
vaisseaux  Anglais  arrivant  directcmcnt 
d’autres  pays  que  ccux  appartenant  aux 
Ilautes  Parties  Contractantcs,  sont  ad¬ 
mis  avec  leurs  cargaisons  dans  les  ports 
Autrichiens,  sans  payer  d’autres  droits 
quelconques  que  ceux.que  payent  les 
vaisseaux  Autrichiens,  de  memc  les 
productions  du  sol  et  dc  Pindustrie  dcs 
parties  de  l’Asia  et  de  l’Afriquc  situees 
dans  l’interieur  du  detroit  de  Gibraltar, 
ct  qui  aront  etc,  importees  dans  des 
ports  Autrichiens,  pourront  cn  etre  re- 
exportees  par  des  vaisseaux  Autrichiens 
directcmcnt  dans  des  ports  Anglais,  de 
la  memc  manierc,  et  avec  les  memes 
privileges  a  l’egard  dc  toute  espeec  de 
droits  et  immunites,  quu  si  ces  produc¬ 
tions  etaient  importees  th's  ports  Autri- 
chiens  par  dcs  vaisseaux  Anglais. 

VI.  — Toutes  les  marchandises  ct  ob- 
jets  de  commerce  qui,d’apres  les  stipula¬ 
tions  con  venues  par  lc  present  Traite,  ou 
d’apres  les  reglemcns  et  ordonnances  en 
vigucur  dans  les  Pays  rcspcctifs,pcuvent 
etre  legalement  impoites  dans  les  Etats 
Ct  les  Possessions  des  Ilautes  Parties 
Contractantes,  ou  exportes  de  ces 
memes  Etats  ou  Possessions,  suit  sous 
pavilion  Anglais,  suit  sous  pavilion 
Autriciiien,  seront  egalemcnt  assujettis 
aux  memes  droits,  qu’ils  soient  im- 
portes  par  les  navires  de  l’autre  Etat, 
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of  commerce  which  may  be  legally  ex¬ 
ported  from  ports  of  either  State,  the 
same  premiums,  drawbacks,  and  advan¬ 
tages  shall  be  accorded,  whether  they 
are  exported  by  the  vessels  of  the  one 
or  by  those  of  the  other  State. 


VII.  — All  commodities  and  articles  of 
commerce,  which  shall  be  imported, 
placed  in  depot,  or  warehoused  in  the 
ports  of  the  States  and  Possessions  of 
the  two  High  Contracting  Parties,  so 
long  as  they  shall  remain  in  depot  or 
warehouse,  and  shall  not  be  used  for 
internal  consumption,  shall  be  subject, 
upon  re-exportation,  to  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  and  duties,  whether  that  re-ex¬ 
portation  shall  he  made  in  the  vessels 
of  the  one  or  in  those  of  the  other  State. 

V I I I.  — N o  priority  or  preference  shall 
be  given,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the 
Government  of  cither  country,  or  by 
any  Company,  or  Corporation  or  Agent 
acting  on  its  behalf,  or  under  its  au¬ 
thority,  in  the  purchase  of  any  article 
the  production  of  the  soil,  industry,  or 
art  of  either  of  the  two  States  and  their 
Possessions,  imported  into  the  ports  of 
the  other,  on  account  of  the  nationality 
of  the  vessel  in  which  such  articles  may 
he  imported  ; — it  being  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  High  Contracting 
Parties,  that  no  difference  or  distinction 
whatever  shall  be  made  in  this  respect. 

I X.  —  In  regard  to  the  commerce  to  be 
carried  on  in  Austrian  vessels  with  the 
British  possessions  in  the  East  Indies, 
Her  Brittannick  Majesty  consents  to 
grant  the  same  facilities  and  privileges 
to  the  subjects  of  his  Imperial  and 
Royal  Apostolic  Majesty,  as  are,  or 
may  in-  enjoyed,  under  any  Treaty  or 
Act  of  Parliament,  by  the  subjects  or 
citizens  of  the  most  favoured  Nations  ; 
subject  to  the  laws,  rules,  regulations, 
ci-d  restrictions,  which  arc  or  may 
bet  ome  applicable  to  the  vessels  /anti 
subjects  of  any  other  foreign  country 
enjoying  the  liko  advantages  and  prr- 


ou  par  les  batimens  nationaux :  et  il 
sera  accorde  pour  toutes  les  marchan- 
disos  et  objects  de  commerce  dont  la 
sortie  des  ports  des  deux  Etats  est 
permisc,  les  memes  primes,  remboursc- 
mens  de  droits,  et  avantages,  quo 
l’exportation  s’en  fasse  par  les  navires 
de  l’un  ou  par  ccux  dc  l’nutrc  Etat. 

VII.  — Toutes  les  merchandises  et  ob- 
jets  de  commerce  qui  seront  importes, 
deposes,  ou  emmagasines  dans  les  ports 
des  Etats  et  Possessions  des  Hautes  Par¬ 
ties  Contractantes,  aussi  longtems  tju’ils 
y  rcsteront  deposes  ou  emmagasines,  ct 
nc  seront  pas  employes  pour  la  consom- 
mation  interieure,  lorsqu’ils  en  seront 
reexportes,  seront  sujets  au  memo 
triutement  ct  aux  memes  droits,  que  la 
reexportation  s’en  fasse  par  les  navires 
de  l’un  ou  par  ceux  de  l’autre  Etat. 

VIII.  — II  nc  sera  donne,  ni  directe- 
ment  ni  indirectement,  ni  par  Pun  des 
dcuxGouvcrncmens,niparaucuneCom- 
pagnic,  Corporation,  ou  Agent  agissant 
cn  son  nom,  ou  sous  son  autorite,  au- 
cunc  preference  quelconque  j»our  Pachat 
d’aucunc  production  du  sol,  de  Pindus- 
trie,  ou  de  Part  de  Pun  des  deux  Etats 
ct  de  scs  Possessions,  importee  dans 
les  ports  de  l’autre,  A  cause  de  la  na¬ 
tionality  du  navirc  quiaurait  transport^ 
cctte  production  ;  —  Pintention  bien 
positive  des  deux  Parties  Contractantes 
etant,  qu’aucune  difference  ou  distinc¬ 
tion  quelconque  n’ait  lieu  A  cet  eganJ. 

IX.  — Quant  au  commerce  A  faire  par 
les  vaisscaux  Autrichiens  avec  les  Pos¬ 
sessions  Anglaisesdans  les  IndesOrien- 
tales,  Sa  Majcste  Britannique  consent 
A  accorder  aux  sujets  dc  sa  Majcste  Im¬ 
perial  et  Royal  Apostolique,  les  memes 
avantages  et  privileges  dont  jouissent 
ou  pourront  jouir,  en  consequence  de 
tout  Traite  ou  Acte  quelconque  de  Par- 
lement,  les  sujets  ou  citoyens  de  la  Na¬ 
tion  la  plus  favorisec ;  soumis  aux  Iois, 
regies,  reglemens,  et  restrictions  qui 
sont,  ou  peuvent  devenir  applicables 
aux  vasseaux  ct  aux  sujet&de  tout  autre 
Etat  jouissant  des  mf-mes  avantages  ct 
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▼ileges  of  trading  with  the  said  Pos¬ 
sessions. 

X.  — The  present  Treaty  docs  not  in¬ 
clude  the  navigation  and  carrying  trade 
between  one  port  and  another,  situated 

i  the  dominions  of  one  Contracting 
Party,  by  the  vessels  of  the  other,  as  far 
as  regards  the  carrying  of  passengers, 
commodities,  and  articles  of  commerce; 
this  navigation  and  transport  being  re¬ 
served  to  national  vessels. 

XI.  — The  vessels  and  subjects  of  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  shall,  by  the 
present  Treaty,  enjoy  reciprocally  all 
the  advantages,  immunities,  and  privi¬ 
leges,  within  the  ports  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  States  and  Possessions,  which  are 
now  enjoyed  by  the  navigation  and 
commerce  of  the  most  favoured  nations: 
the  effect  hereof  being  to  secure,  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  British  pos¬ 
sessions,  to  Austrian  vessels  and  sub¬ 
jects,  the  full  and  entire  advantages  of 
navigation  and  commerce  allowed  by 
the  Navigation  Act  passed  in  London 
on  the  28th  of  August,  1833,  aiid  by 
another  Act  of  the  same  date,  regulating 
the  trade  of  the  British  Possessions 
abroad  ;  or  whicl  may  be  accorded  by 
Orders  in  Counci  or  by  Treaty  to  other 
Powers:  and  in  'ike  manner  British 
vessels  and  subjec  a  shall  enjoy,  in  the 
ports  of  the  State/  and  Possessions  of 
Uis  Imperial  and  Rcval  Apostolic  Ma- 
jestv,  the  full  and  entire  advantages  of 
navigation  and  commerce  granted  by 
existing  laws,  regulations,  and  ordi¬ 
nances,  or  by  Treaty  to  Foreign  Powers : 
and  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  His  Imperial  and  Royal 
Apostolic  Majesty  engage  reciprocally 
not  to  grant  any  favours,  privileges,  or 
immunities  whatsoever,  in  matters  of 
commerce  and  navigation,  to  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  any  other  State  which  shall  not 
be  also  at  the  same  time  extended  to 
the  subjects  of  the  one  or  of  the  other 
of  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  gra- 
luiluitn/i/,  if  the  concession  in  favour 
of  the  other  State  shall  have  been  gra- 


privileges  pour  faire  le  commerce  avec 
les  dites  Possessions. 

X.  — Le  present  Traite  ne  comprend 
pas  la  communication  des  transports 
entre  les  ports  indigenes  d’une  des  Par¬ 
ties  Contractantes  par  les  vaisseaux  dc 
l’autre,  pour  ce  qui  regarde  la  prise  ii 
bord  de  personnes,  de  marchandiscs,  ou 
d’objcts  de  commerce ;  ce  genre  de 
transport  etant  reserve  aux  batimens 
nationaux. 

XI.  —  Les  vaisseaux  et  sujets  des 
Hautcs  Parties  Contractantes  jouiront 
par  le  present  Traite,  rcciproquement,de 
tous  les  avantages,  immunites  et  privi¬ 
leges,  dans  les  ports  dc  leurs  Etats  re- 
spectifs  et  leurs  Possessions,  dontjouis- 
sent  presentement  la  navigation  et  le 
commerce  des  nations  les  plus  f.wori- 
sees  ;  1‘objet  en  etant  d’assurer,  dans  le 
Royaume  Uni  et  les  possessions  Britan¬ 
niques,  aux  vaisseaux  et  sujets  Autri- 
chiens,  les  avantages  pleins  et  entiers  de 
navigation  et  de  commerce  accordes  par 
l’Acte  de  Navigation,  passe  le  2S  Aout 
1833,a  Londres,  et  par  un  autre  Acte 
dc  la  meme  date,  reglant  le  commerce 
des  Possessions  Britanniques  d’outrc- 
mcr,  ou  qui  pourraient  etre  accordes 
par  des  ordres  du  Conseit  de  Sa  Ma- 
jeste  Brbannique,  ou  par  Traite,  a 
d'autres  Puissances:  et  de  meme,  les 
vaisseaux  et  sujets  Britanniques  joui¬ 
ront,  dans  les  ports  des  Etats  et  Pos¬ 
sessions  de  Sa  Majeste  Imperiale,  ct 
Ruyale  Apostolique  des  avantages 
pleins  ct  entiers  de  navigation  ct  de 
commerce  accordes  par  les  lois  exist- 
antes,  reglemens,  ordonnances,  ou  par 
Traites,  a  des  Puissances  etrangeres:  ct 
Leurs  Majestds  la  Rcine  du  Koyaume 
Uni  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  ct  d’lrlande, 
et  l’Empereur  d’Autrichc,  Roi  de  Hon- 
gric  et  dc  Boheme,  s’engagent  rcei- 
proquement  a  n’accorder  aucunes  fa¬ 
vours,  privileges,  ou  immunites  quei- 
conqucs,  en  matiere  dc  commerce  et  de 
navigation,  aux  sujets  d’aucun  autre 
Ktat,  qui  ne  soient  eu  meme  terns  ac¬ 
cordes  aux  sujets  dc  l’une  ou  de  Paul  re 
des  Hautcs  Parties  Contractantes.  g/w- 
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ys 

tuitous,  or  upon  giving  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  same  compensation  or 
equivalent,  in  case  the  concession  shall 
have  been  conditional. 


XII. — The  clause  of  Article  VII.  of 
the  Convention  concluded  at  Paris  the 
5th  November,  1815, between  the  Courts 
of  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Russia,  relative  to  the  commerce  be¬ 
tween' the  States  of  His  Imperial  and 
RoyalApostolic  Majesty  and  the  United 
States  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  shall  re¬ 
main  in  force. 

X I II. — The  prcsentTrcaty, after  being 
signed  and  ratified,shall  replace  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  Navigation  and  Commerce 
concluded  the  21st  December,  1829,  in 
London,  between  the  Governments  of 
Ilis  Britannick  Majesty  and  of  his  Im¬ 
perial  and  Royal  Apostolic  Majesty ; 
and  shall  continue  in  force  until  tfic 
31st  of  December,  1848 ;  and  further, 
until  the  expiration  of  twelve  months 
after  one  of  the  High  Contracting  Par¬ 
ties  shall  have  notified  to  the  other  the 
intention  to  terminate  its  duration.  It 
is  further  agreed, that  in  twelve  months 
after  one  of  the  High  Contracting  Par¬ 
ties  has  received  from  the  other  such 
notification,  this  Treaty,  and  all  the  sti¬ 
pulations  it  contains,  shall  cease  to  be 
obligatory  upon  either  parry. 


XIV. — The  present  Treaty  shall  be 
ratified,  and  the  Ratifications  ex¬ 
changed  at  Vienna  in  the  space  of  one 
month,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective 
Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same, 
and  have  affixed  thereto  the  seals  of 
their  Arms. 

Done  at  Vienna,  the  third  day  of 
July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou¬ 
sand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-eight, 
t  L.S.i 

FREDERICK  JAMES  LAMB. 


tuitement,  si  la  concession  en  faveur  de 
Pautrc  hit  at  a  etc  gratuite,  ou  en  don- 
nant,  en  autant  qu'il  sera  possible  de  le 
faire,  la  mime  compensation  ou  lc 
memo  equivalent,  dans  lc  cas  oil  la 
concession  aura  etc  conditionnelie. 

XII. — La  clause  de  1’ Article  VII.  de  la 
Convention  concluc  ii  Paris  lc  5  Novem- 
bre,  1815,  entre  les  Cours  de  la  Grande 
Bretagne,  d’Autriche,  de  Prusse,  et  de 
Russie,  rclativemcnt  au  commerce  entre 
les  Ktats  de  Sa  Majcste  Imperiale  ct 
Royalc  Apostolique  ct  les  Etats  Unis 
dcs  lies  Ionienucs  sera  maintcnuc. 


XI II. — Le  present  Traite,  apres  avoir 
etesigneet  ratifie,remplacera  laConven- 
tion  de  Navigation  ct  de  Commerce 
concluc  le  21  Decembre,  182y,  a  Lon- 
dres,  entre  les  Gouvcmemcns  de  Sa 
Majcste  Britannique  et  de  Sa  Majcste. 
Imperiale  et  Royal  Apostolique ;  ct 
rcstcra  en  vigucur  jusqu’au  31  Decembre 
de  l’annee  1818 ;  ct  au  dela  de  ce  termoy- 
jusqu’a  Pcxpiration  de  douzc  mois  apres 
que  Pune  des  Hautes  Parties  Contract-"' 
antes  aura  annonce  a  Pautrc  son  inten¬ 
tion  de  faire  cesser  son  effet.  II  est  de 
plus  convcnu  entr’clles,  qua  1 ’expira¬ 
tion  do  douze  mois  apres  qu’une  decla¬ 
ration  cPune  des  Hautes  Parties  Con- 
tractantcs  aura  ete  reque  par  Pautrc,  cc 
Traite,  et  toutes  les  stipulations  y  ren- 
fermees,  cesscront  d’etre  obligatoircs 
pour  les  deux  parties. 

XIV.  — Le  present  Traite  sera  ratifie, 
ct  les  Ratifications  en  seront  echangees 
a  Vienne  dans  Pespace  d’un  mois,  ou 
plutot  si  faire  se  peut. 

En  foi  de  quoi  les  Plenipotentiaires 
rcspectifs  Pont  signe,  et  y  ont  appose 
les  sceaux  de  leurs  Armes. 

Fait  a  Vienne,  le  trois  Juillet,  Pan 
de  grace  mil  liuit  cent  trcntc-huit. 


(L.S.)  METTERNICH. 


Declaration  signed  by  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  on  the  Conclusion  of  the 
preceding  Treaty. 


Dans  la  juste  sollicitude  de  prevenir  d’avnnce  tout  doute  qui  pourrait  s 'clever 
dans  la  suite  sur  lc  veritable  sens  des  expressions  contenues  dans  le  Traite  de 
Commerce  et  de  Navigation,  signe  cc  jourd'hui  entre  les  Plenipotcntiaircs  de  Sa 
Majcste  la  Reinc  du  Royaume  Uni  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  et  d'lrlandc,  ct  de  Sa 
Majcste  l’Empereur  d’Autriche,  Roi  de  Hongrie  ct  de  Bohemc,  les  Hautcs 
Parties  Contractantes  sont  convenues  d’un  commun  accord,  que  le  texte  Fran^ais 
du  dit  Traite  sera  considcre  par  le  Gouvemcment  Autrichicn  corame  lc  texte 
original. 

En  foi  de  quoi  la  presente  Declaration  a  etc  faitc  en  double,  et  signec  par  les 
Plenipotcntiaircs  respectifs. 

Bienne,  lc  3  Juillet,  1838. 

(LS.)  F.J.  LAMB.  (L.S.)  METTERMCH. 


(Translation.) 

With  a  view  to  prevent  beforehand  all  doubt  which  might  hereafter  arise  with 
regard  to  the’ true  sense  of  the  expressions  contained  in  the  Treaty  of  Commerce 
and  Navigation,  signed  this  day  between  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  have  agreed  by  common  consent,  that  the  French  text  of  the 
said  Treaty  shall  be  considered  by  the  Austrian  Government  as  the  original  text. 

In  witness  whereof  the  present  Declaration  has  been  done  in  duplicate,  and 
cigp.cd  by  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries. 

Vienna,  the  3d  of  July,  1838.  ,r  %  ' 

(L.S.)  F.J.  LAMB.  (L.S.)  METTERNTCT1. 


Declaration  made  by  the  Plenipotentiary  of  Her  Ilritnnnick  Majesty ,  on  the 
Exchange  of  the  Ratifications  of  the  preceding  Treaty. 

In  proceeding  to  the  exchange  of  the  Ratifications  of  the  Treaty  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Navigation,  between  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  Unitecl  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  llis  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  King  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  concluded  and  signed  at  Vienna  on  the  3d  of  July,  1*38, 
the  undersigned  Plenipotentiary  of  Her  Britannick  Majesty  is  commanded  by 
Her  Majesty  to  explain  and  declare  :  — 
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1°.  That  in  the  preamble  of  the  said  Treaty,  the  words  "  the  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  of  their  respective  States  and  Possessions,”  shall  be  understood  to  mean, 
“  the  commercial  relations  between  their  respective  States  and  Possessions the 
latter  form  of  words  being  that  adopted  in  the  preamble  of  the  Convention  of 
Commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  Austria,  signed  at  London,  December  21, 
1S29. 

2°.  That  the  stipulations  of  the  third  Article  of  the  aforesaid  Treaty  of  the 
3d  of  July,  3838,  relating  to  goods  not  the  produce  of  the  respective  States, 
shall  be  understood  to  be  mutual. 

3°.  That  by  the  seventh  Article  of  the  aforesaid  Treaty  of  the  3d  of  July, 
1 838,-  it  is  understood,  that  goods  placed  in  warehouse  shall  not  be  liable  to  duty 
unless  entered  for  consumption;  and  may  be  exported  on  the  same  terms  in  the 
ships  of  the  one  as  in  those  of  the  other  country. 

Her  Britannick  Majesty’s  Ratification  of  the  aforesaid  Treaty  of  Commerce 
and  Navigation  Js-exchaiured  under  the  explicit  declarations  and  understandings 
above-mentioncdL 

Done  at  Milan,  the  14th  day  of  September,  1838. 

(L.S.)  FREDERICK  JAMES  LAMB. 


Counter- Declaration  made  by  the  Austrian  Plenipotentiary. 

Ku  consequence  de  la  Declaration  presentee  aujourd’hui  par  Son  Excellence 
Sir  F.  Lamb,  Ambassadeur  de  Sa  Majcste  Britannique  pres  Sa  Majeste  Impe- 
rialc  lloyalc  Apostolique,  a  Poccasion  de  l’echangc  des  Ratifications  du  Traite  de 
Commerce  et  ac  Navigation,  conclu  et  signe  a  Vienne,  le  3  Juillet  on* re  les 
Plenipotcntiaires  de  Sa  Majcste  Imperiulc  Royale  Apostolique,  et  de  Sa  Majcste 
Britannique,  laquclle  Declaration  est  congu  dans  les  termes  suivaiis  : 

1°.  Clue  dans  le  preambulc  du  dit  Traite,  les  mots,  “  les  relations  commer¬ 
cialese  (of)  leurs  Etats  et  Possessions  rcspectifs,”  seront  entendus  signifier: 
“  les  relations  commcrciales  cut  re  (between)  leurs  Etats  et  Possessions  respec- 
tifs la  dernicre  fonne  de  mots  ayant  ite  cclle  adoptee  dans  le  preambulc  de  la 
Convention  de  Commerce,  signee  a  Londres  le  21  Deccmbre,  1828,  outre  l’Au- 
trichc  et  la  Grande  Bretagne: 

2°.  Clue  les  stipulations  du  3emc  Article  du  susdit  Traite  du  3  Juillet,  1S38, 
relatives  rux  objets  qui  no  sont  pas  les  produits  des  Etats  rcspectifs,  seront  cn- 
tendues  etre  rcciproqucs  :  — 

3 J.  Clue  par  le  /erne  Article  du  Traite  du  3  Juillet,  1S38,  il  est  entendu,  que 
les  objets  de  commerce  deposes  dans  des  magasins,  ne  seront  pas  soumis  a  des 
droits,  a  moins  qu’ils  ne  soient  introduits  pour  la  consommation  ;  et  pourront 
etre  exportis  aux  mimes  conditions  dans  les  vaisscaux  de  l’un  aussi  bicn  que 
dans  ceux  de  l’autre  Etat : 

Le  Soussigni,  Chancelier  de  Cour  et  d’Etat,  est  autorise  par  sa  Majeste 
l’Empcreur,  Son  Auguste  Maitre,  a  accedcr,  en  tout  point,  a  cette  Declaration 
presente  par  Son  Excellence  Monsieur  l’Ambassadcu'-  dc  Sa  Majeste  Britannique. 

Fait  a  Milan,  lc  U  Septembre,  IS.3S. 

(L.S.) 


METI’ERN  ICH. 
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(Translation.) 


In  consequence  of  the  Declaration  presented  this  day  by  His  Excellency  Sir 
Frederick  Lamb,  Ambassador  of  Her  Britannick  Majesty  to  His  Imperial  and 
Royal  Apostolicft  Majesty,  on  the  occasion  of  the  exchange  of  the  Ratifications 
of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation,  concluded  . and  signed  at  Vienna  on 
the  3rd  of  July,  between  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  His  Imperial  and  Royal  Apos- 
tolick  Majesty  and  of  Her  Britannick  Majesty,  which  Declaration  is  conceived 
in  the  following  terms  : 

1°.  That  in  the  preamble  of  the  said  Treaty  the  words,  “the  commercial  rela- 
“  tions  of  their  respective  States  and  Possessions, 's  shall  be  understood  to  mean, 
“  the  commercial  relations  between  their  respective  States  and  Possessions the 
latter  form  of  words  being  that  adopted  in  the  preamble  of  the  Convention  of 
Commerce  signed  at  London  on  the  2 1st  of  December,  1829,  between  Austria 
and  Great  Britain : 

2°.  That  the  stipulations  of  the  3rd  Article  of  the  aforesaid  Treaty  of  the 
3d  of  July,  1838,  relating  to  goods  not  the  produce  of  the  respective  States, 
shall  be  understood  to  be  mutual : 

3°.  That  by  the  ?th  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  the  3rd  of  July,  1838,  it  is 
understood,  that  g>-ods  placed  in  warehouse  shall  not  be  liable  to  duty,  unless 
entered  for  consumption  ;  and  may  be  exported  on  the  same  terms  in  the  ships 
of  the  one  as  in  those  of  the  other  country  : 

The  undersigned,  Chancellor  of  Court  and  State,  is  authorised  by  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor,  Ilis  August  Master,  to  accede,  in  every  particular,  to  this 
Declaration  presented  by  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  Her  Britannick 
Majesty. 

Done  at  Milan,  the  14th  of  September,  1838. 

(L.S.)  METTERNICH. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

COMMERCIAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  RENDERING  THE  DANUBE  PERFECTLY 
NAVIGABLE  FROM  VIENNA  TO  THE  BLACK  SEA. 

We  have  only  to  refer  to  any  good  map  exhibiting  the  inland  navigation  of 
Europe  to  be  at  once  struck  with  the  extraordinary  advantages,  and  means  of 
wealth  and  power,  which  the  Austrian  Empire  may  derive  by  those  vast  channels 
of  intercourse  formed  by  the  Danube,  and  the  navigable  streams  which  flow 
into  that  river. 

Rising  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Rhine,  and  flowing  west  to  east  across 
Europe,  through  Wurtemburg,  and  after  receiving  several  navigable  tributaries, 
navigable  by  steam-boats  from  Ulm,  through  Bavaria,  Austria,  and  Hungary,  and 
thence  through  the  Turkish  principalities, — all  countries  rich  in  soil  and  pro¬ 
ductions, — to  the  Black  Sea,  with  the  obstacles  only  of  the  Rapids,  and  the  rocky 
bed  of  the  Iron  Gate  ; — rendering  the  latter  interruptions  naviguble,  must  appear 
of  the  utmost  importance. 

The  great  point  of  advantage  in  which  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  should 
be  viewed  is,  its  superiority  over  the  Rhine  in  regard  to  the  many  navigable 
rivers  which  fall  into  the  former. 

Even  before  entering  the  Austrian  dominions  at  Passau,  the  Isar,  the  Inn, 
and  other  steams,  bring  down  timber,  agricultural  produce,  &c  from  a  great  dis¬ 
tance.  We  have  been  informed  by  a  scientific  gentleman,  that  the  Ratisbon 
steam-boat,  although  an  inferior  one,  performs  the  voyage  <•  f//Vas  well  as  down, 
without  difficulty. 

From  Passau  to  Lintz  the  Danube  is  navigable  for  the  largest  steam-boats; 
and  from  Lintz  to  Vienna  there  is  abundant  depth  of  water,  with  two  consider¬ 
able  streams,  the  Traun  and  Ens,  fit  for  boats  and  rafting  down  timber ;  these 
flow  in  from  the  mountains  and  forests  of  the  south. 

In  this  distance,  the  rapids  near  Greia,  were,  as  late  as  1S3/,  considered  in¬ 
surmountable  by  steam-boats,  and  various  projects,  as  fixed  engines  on  shore, 
horses,  &c.,  were  talked  of  as  indispensable  to  force  or' drag  boats  against  the 
impetuous  torrent. 

We  fir.d,  on  enquiry,  that  the  steam-boat  latterly  established  (one  only  of 
tolerable  power)  performs  the  voyage  without  difficulty.  So  much  for  imaginary 
obstacles  which  have  for  ages  deterred  people  from  overcoming  them.  The 
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Danube,  from  Vienna  to  Pesth,  was  also  at  first  considered  as  scarcely  navigable 
for  steamboats. 

At  Vienna  a  great  inconvenient  exists,  that  is,  the  steamboats  not  coming 
up  to  the  town.  This  may  be  obviate  !  in  two  ways,— -JirS,  by  deepening  the 
“  Donaii  Ann  secondly,  by  a  deep  canal  (one  lock  would  be  s-’fiicicnt),  from 
where  a  steamboat  can  at  all  times  ascend  to  some  convenient  place  close  to 
Vienna,  where  a  large  basin  or  dock  might  easily  be  formed.  The  latter  would 
probably  be  done  at  less  expense,  and  would,  I  think,  also  be  preferable,  as  not 
liable  to  any  danger  from  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  &c.  The  work  itself  would, 
no  one  can  deny,  be  found  attended  with  the  utmost  advantages  to  Vienna.  In 
Holland,  the  smallest  town  would,  for  its  own  convenience  and  profit,  execute 
one  of  greater  magnitude- 

Through  the  remaining  dominions  of  Austria,  the  Danube  is  as  fit  for  steam 
navigation  as  any  river  in  the  world.  The  sandbanks  of  the  port  of  Liverpool 
are  a  thousand  times  more  intricate,  and  more  liable  to  shifting  during  every 
storm.  Yet  with  hundreds  of  the  largest  ships  and  steamboats  entering  and 
departing  daily,  the  sandbanks  arc  never  talked  of  i.s  impediments  to  the 
navigation. 

The  real  difficulties  of  the  Danube  commence  between  Old  and  Nac  Orsova 
where  rapids  and  rocky  shoals  interrupt  the  navigation,  until  below  the  Iron 
Gate.  Now,  as  the  common  river  boats  pass  down,  and  arc,  as  we  are  informed, 
dragged  up  by  oxen  through  the  pass  of  the  Iron  Gate,  these  interruptions 
would  seem  not  very  formidable:  certainly  not  of  great  difficulty  to  overcome, 
when  the  whole  distance  from  Old  Orsova  and  G/adova,  to  which  the  steamboats 
now  ascend,  is  less  than  tico  German  miles,  and  not  three,  avoiding  these  alto¬ 
gether  by  a  deep  canal  across  the  peninsula  of  the  Danube,  from  somewhere 
about  Gogcrdsinlink  to  Palankn,  or  by  such  other  course  as  would  prove,  on 
being  surveyed,  the  most  practicable. 

To  us,  the  greatest  difficulty  of  rendering  this  part  of  the  Danube  navigable 
seems  of  trifling  importance,  when  compared  to  some  of  the  minor  obstacles  of 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  above  Montreal,  which  has  been  rendered  perfectly  navig¬ 
able  for  large  steamboats.  Surmounting  the  obstacles  formed  by  the  Falls  of 
Niagara  was  effected  when  we  were  in  the  country,  many  years  ago,  and  that 
work  alone  is  equal  to  what  it  would  be  to  construct  a  canal  from  Vienna  over 
the  Kahlenbcrg  to  Molk. 

Rendering  the  Danube  navigable  to  the  sea  is  a  work  of  more  importance, 
as  a  river  navigation,  than  any  other  that  we  know  of  in  Europe.  This  will  be¬ 
come  very  evident  on  taking  into  consideration  the  vast  extent  of  territory  and 
population  which  would  benefit  thereby. 

In  a  commercial  as  Well  as  a  moral  view,  opening  the  navigation  thoroughly 
for  steamboats  down  to  the  Black  Sea,  should  therefore  form  an  object  of  im¬ 
mediate  consideration  on  the  part  of  Austria. 
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Exclusive  of  the  water  communication  rbout  to  he  opened  between  the 
Rhine  and  Danube,  and  the  connexion  by  railroad  between  the  latter  and  the 
Moldau  and  Elbe,  which  will  extend  great  commercial  advantages  and  conveni¬ 
ences  to  the  Danube,  let  us  view  the  countries  through  which  this  river  and  its 
navigable  tributaries  flow. 

Without  saying  anything  further  of  the  productions  of  Wurtcmberg  and 
Bavaria,  or  of  the  transit  trade  with  the  Rhine,  we  have  in  the  dominions  of 
Austria  the  timber  and  other  productions  of  the  Tyrol,  which  come  down,  by  the 
river  Inn  to  Passau,  &c. 

In  the  country  of  Saltsburg  there  is  the  produce  of  the  salt  mines,  marble 
quarries,  timber  (which  may  be  floated  down  the  Salza),  and  agricultural  pro¬ 
duce.  Lintz  forms  again  a  great  central  point  as  a  commercial  depot,  and  for  the 
transit  trade  from  the  upper  countries  of  the  Danube  to  Bohemia,  and  the  Elbe, 
and  downwards  *«  Vienna. 

The  advantages  of  the  latter  capital  for  becoming  one  of  the  chief  marts  of 
commerce  in  the  world,  from  its  position  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  we  will  here¬ 
after  point  out. 

In  regard  to  Hungary  we  look  to  the  Danube  and  its  branches  as  the  great 
arteries  of  circulation  through  which  healthy  vigour  anti  industry  will  flow  from 
the  west  through,  and  improve,  enrich,  and  civilize  the  fertile  but  ill-cultivated 
body  of  that  extensive  region. 

A  glance  at  the  map  exhibits  at  once  that  no  country  in  the  world  possesses 
more  extensive  inland  navigation  than  Hungary. 

The  Danube,  flowing  from  Austria  across  the  whole  country,  which  it  scarcely 
enters  before  a  branch  strikes  off  at  Prcsburg,  communicating  with  the  ft'aag, 
which,  again,  rising  near  the  frontiers  of  Galizia,  joins  the  Danube  at  Komom  ; 
and  the  navigable  Iiaab  flows  down  from  Styria,  through  Hungary,  from  the 
south-west. 

The  Theiss,  said  to  be  navigable  for  steamboats  of  300  to  500  tons  at  least 
100  leagues,  and  traversing  with  several  branches  the  kingdom  from  north  to 
south,  also  joins  the  Danube  within  the  Austrian  dominions. 

The  Drove,  rising  in  Illyria  .and  Styria,  is  another  great  navigable  river; 
flowing  through  countries  rich  in  agricultural,  mineral,  and  forest  productions, 
and  flowing  also  through  Hungary,  it  joins  the  Danube  before  leaving  that 
kingdom. 

The  .Save,  dividing  the  Turkish  possessions  from  the  military  frontiers  of 
Austria,  is  a  magnificent  navigable  river,  by  which,  and  its  branches  on  the  one 
side,  a  trade  and  intercourse  with  Bosnia  may  be  extensively  opened ;  and  on 
the  other,  one  of  its  brandies — the  Kulpa — is  said  to  be  navigable  even  for 
steam-vessels  from  Karlstadt  within  eight  or  nine  posts  of,  by  a  good  road, 
Fiume  on  the  Adriatic,  while  the  main  branch  watering  Illyria,  is  considered 
navigable  from  Lavbach  downwards  to  the  Danube. 
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Descending  from  Semlin  and  Belgrade,  the  Danube  and  its  numerous  streams 
open  channels  for  the  trade  and  intercourse  of  the  Turkish  principalities  north  of 
the  Balkan ;  to  this  trade  and  intercourse  the  natural  communication  island 
therefore  the  natural  direction,  from  Austria  and  Hungary. 

The  mouths  of  this  great  river  are,  however,  shallow  and  intricate,  and 
the  voyage  greatly  lengthened  by  the  entrances  lying  far  to  the  north.  A 
great  trade  in  grain,  tallow,  hides,  wool,  hemp,  and  timber  may  be  opened  with 
the  principalities,  by  opening  a  direct  communication  between  the  nearest  point 
of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  great  bend  of  the  Danube- 

On  comparing  the  expense  and  difficulty  of  executing  such  a  navigable  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  Black  Sea,  with  such  works  as  the  Gotha  Canal  in  Sweden, 
which  large  ships  navigate,  and  with  some  other  great  works,  and  then  con¬ 
sidering  the  vast  importance  of  accomplishing  that  undertaking,  both  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  the  expense  will  soon  vanish. 

The  distance  from  the  bend  of  the  Danube,  below  SUistria  at  Czernavoda 
to  Kustendji,  where  the  ruins  of  a  port  built  by  Constantine  are  still  visible,  is 
about  seven  German  or  thirty-four  English  miles.  Lakes,  which  are  said  to  be 
deep,  intervene  for  nearly  half  the  distance,  and  the  line  is  supposed  jo  low,  as  to 
suggest  the  inference  that  it  formed  the  ancient 'bed  of  the  Danube.  Trajan 
built  a  wall  across  this  neck  of  land.  A  river  flowing  through  the  midway  town 
of  Karasu,  rises  within  less  than  two  leagues  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  highest 
land  was  stated  to  us  by  an  officer  on  the  staff  of  the  Pacha  of  Varna,  as  not  a 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea ;  that  apparently  there  were  no  rocks 
—  that  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  shore  consisted  of  clay  and  sand,  and 
that  large  vessels  might  approach  the  shore  close  to  Kustendji. 

However,  without  a  regular  survey,  not  only  of  this  part  of  the  country,  but 
of  the  Danube  between  Orsova  and  Gtudova,  no  direct  conclusion  can  be  made, 
as  to  opening  a  deep  and  safe  navigation  to  obviate  the  impediment  to  both. 

But  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  that  the  ditficultics  would  be  successfully  and 
advantageously  overcome,  even  by  a  private  company,  under  the  security  of  a 
convention  between  Austria,  England,  and  Turkey. 

The  advances  made  during  the  last  four  years  by  the  Austrian  government  in 
removing  restrictions  upon  commerce,  and  encouraging  steam  navigation  and 
railroads,  and  constructing  excellent  roads  over  even-  part  of  the  empire  except 
Hungary,  with  the  increasing  prosperity  of  Austria,  joined  to  the  steamboat 
navigation  already  established  on  the  Danube,  must  force  open  the  improvements 
we  have  long  considered  necessary  and  of  the  first  importance  in  regard  to  the 
navigation  of  that  great  river  and  its  magnificent  tributaries.  During  the  last 
and  present  year,  a  considerable  traffic  in  wheat,  tallow,  and  wool  has  been 
opened  by  land  carriage  from  the  Danube  to  Kustendji. 
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Tim  situation  of  Vienna,  the  communications  already  opened,  and  those 
to  he  opened  in  connexion  with  the  Danube,  rentier  this  city  eminently  con¬ 
venient  as  a  central  mart  for  the  commodities  of  Europe,  and  the  markets  of 
the  countries  down  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  those  of  Asia  Minor  and  Persia. 

For  this  purpose,  rendering  the  Danube,  as  wc  have  stated,  navigable,  certainly 
forms  the  first  subject  of  consideration. 

As  to  railroads  in  Austria,  wc  arc  doubtful  of  such  works  answering  so  as  to 
repay  the  outlay,  except  between  those  places  where  there  is  very  great  and  con¬ 
stant  communication  ;  or,  when  railroads  can  be  executed,  so  as  to  open  a  speedy 
transport  and  carriage  between  two  great  navigable  rivers  or  ports,  and  between 
places  where  the  population  is  numerous  and  actively  industrious. 

A  railroad,  constructed  at  moderate  expense  between  Vienna  and  Trieste, 
wpuld  be  an  important  work  for  the  trade  of  both  cities,  and  for  government 
purposes  also  important :  especially  for  transporting  troops  and  the  materiel  of 
war.  Such  a  railroad  might  pay  the  shareholders  five  or  six  per  cent,  if 
measures  were  adopted  to  prevent  their  shares  being  sold  under  the  usual  plan 
of  stock-jobbing. 

A  railroad  from  Vienna  to  Prague  would  be  desirable  and  useful  to  both 
cities,  and  extend  activity  to  ^  ienna  as  a  central  commercial  mart.  This 
railroad  may  be  considered  in  progress,  as  the  great  railroad  now  constructing 
to  Bohemia  in  (ializia  is  to  have  a  branch  to  Prague. 

Vienna  might,  and  likely  will,  draw  to  her  fairs,  not  only  for  the  fabrics  of 
the  Austrian  dominions,  hut  for  others  brought  to  be  sold  for  *ransit,  most  of 
the  purchasers  from  the  Turkish  provinces,  .Macedonia,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Persia,  who  now  frequent  the  fair?  at  Leipzig. 

To  render  this  more  inviting,  and  the  transactions  of  commerce  sufficiently 
speedy  and  c >n\ enient,  some  new  regulations  may  lie  necessary,  such  as : 

/  ir*t. —  .1  irnrel>wn»<2  system,  both  for  home  consumption  and  for  goods  sold 
•"  traitai u  .  nun;!:  upon  the  same  principles  as  at  Leipzig  under  the  Zoll-  Vcrcin 


ADVANTAGE  OF  VIKNNA  AS  A  M  A  K  I. 

Second. — Remedying  as  far  as  possible  the  delays  experienced  as  to  tun  . 
examining  passports  and  goods,  especially  those  passing  through  Hungary. 

By  Vienna  becoming  such  a  great  central  mart  as  the  natural  position  of  t: 
city  renders  eminently  convenient,  the  evident  consequence  would  be,  that  t 
capital  of  Austria  would  be  greatly  enriched,  the  manufactures  and  trade 
the  empire  substantially  encouraged,  and  the  imperial  revenue,  already  nr. 
improved  by  trade,  proportionally  augmented  by  the  increased  prosperity. 


TABLE  of  the  Import  Duties  in  the  Austrian  Empire  on  the  fo'lowing  Arth-lc 
as  levied  formerly  and  as  since  modified  by  the  late  Imperial  Ordiirnce  m 
force  from  the  2/th  February,  1838,  and  down  to  the  1st  January,  IM1. 


Brirtlrt. 
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AUSTRIAN*  EXPORT  nt'TII '. 


There  arc  duties  levied  upon  the  exportation  of  most  of  the  articles  in  the 
foregoing  tariff :  these  duties  arc  chiefly  nominal,  and  rate  generally  from 
$  kreutzer  to  5  and  12i  kreutzers — that  is,  from  the  120th  part  of  a  shilling  to 
2d.  and  5 d.  per  centner  of  123}  lbs.  English. 

The  following  articles  arc  subject  to  higher  export  duties  than  the  above,  viz : 


ARTICLES. 


Apothecaries’  wares,  the  centner 


Cotton  manufactures  ditto 
Rones  ditto 

Bristles  ditto 

Caviare  ditto 


Austrian  Kntdidi 

Money.  Money. 


■Fh.  A Vs.r 
0  2.3  ! 

o  at)  | 

t)  20 

a  s 


£  7.  ,1. 

(»  1  01 

o  I  o 

o  o  ^ 

o  >  6 

0  0  10 


Cattle,  viz. : — 

-  oxen,  cows,  and  bulls,  each 

-  calves  over  one  year  old  ditto  . 

-  ditto  under  ditto  ditto 

- shoe])  and  goats  ditto  . 

-  Ltnbs  and  kids  ditto 

-  swine  (above  100  lbs.  weight)  ditto  jV, 

-  ditto  (under  100  do.  and  above  3d  do.)  ditto 

-  sucking-pigs  (9  to  35  lbs)  ditto  . 

- ditto  (under  9  lbs.)  ditto 

-  mules  ditto 

— — -  asses  ditto 


Dye-stuffs,  various  duties,  varying  from 


J-ire-anns  .  .  .  .  .  •  •  _  • 

(•old  and  silver  in  bars,  or  ingots,  or  dust,  (e\|*>rtation  pro¬ 
hibited) 

Hides  and  skins,  the  centner  ...... 

Homs,  of  all  kinds  ditto  ...... 

Iron,  unwrought  ditto  ...... 

Leather,  tanned  ditto  ...... 

Majn  ditto  ...... 

Mustard  and  mustard- seed  1 


1  30 

0  45 
0  9 

0  .  5 
0  3 

0  36 
0  1H 
0  .0 
0  4 

0  IO 
0  2 


12J  krs.  to 
1  il.  10  krs. 
0  25 


0  3  0 
O  1  6 

0  0  3$ 

0  0  2 
0  0  1} 
0  1  2} 
0  0  7 
0  0  3? 
0  0  Oj 

-0—6  4 
0  0  .0} 
from  5 d. 
*.0  3s.  4c/. 
0  0  10 


1  40  0  3  4 

1  30  0  3  0 

0  48  0  1  7} 

0  50  0  1  8 

0  37}  0  1  3 


.  the  centner 


Pistachio  nuts 
Potashes 

Quicksilver  I 

Straw. platting.  j 

Sheep's  wool,  ditto 
Silkworms'  eggs,  the  lb. 

-  cocoons,  tlte  centner 

-  raw,  unspun,  ditto 

- spun  and  organzine,  ditto  .  .  .  '  •  ]  22 

- cleansed  or  dyed,  in  trams  .  .  .  .  .  .,12 

- sewing  silk,  and  for  embroidery  .  .  •  4 

- waste  of  silk 


H 


.i,  nn  ikanmi  ni'rir.s  of  ai/stria. 


.•  r  ,  .  in  of  the  export  duties  upon  tin-  above  enumerated  articles, 
i  o.i!  duties  levied  upon  articles  passing  from  Hungary  into  the  other 
,  no  •  -ns,  all  the  remaining  export  duties  of  from  j  to  12J  kreutzers, 
:•« as  imposed  and  levied  to  ascertain  the  quantity  and  description  of 
i  iiat  m  France  is  termed  droit  <le  tmluiice. 


i  It  a  Ns  it  mniis. 

Tin:  transit  duties  through  the  Austrian  states  are  moderate,  varying  from  2 
!i'  I’.-ers  the  minimum  to  27  kreutzers  the  minimum  duty  per  centner  of 

i Alum— annisced  and  coriander  seed— apothecaries’  wares  (unprepared) 
— arseni'r  and  cobalt — nsant  and  other  ordinary  resins — hones  (whalebones) — 
bn 'oto.s-—  tovs  for  children — sculptors'  works  (ordinary)  in  wood,  marble,  or 
d.ib.ister — load  —  natural  flowers — bristles — bread — butter — common  articles  for 
dyers'  use— cobalt — iron — earth  and  porcelain,  and  other  earths  (unrefined)  — 
printers'  and  engravers’  blacking — feathers — skins  and  hides  (raw) — fish  or  train 
oils -fruit  mot  preserved) — galls  of  all  kinds— liquors  :  as  brandy,  beer,  arrack, 
rum,  c\r.  —  c  rn,  grain,  and  flour  of  all  kinds — glass  and  glass  wares — hair:  as 
horse,  ro  w,  and  common  goats’  hair — rags — hackles  for  cleaning  flax  and  hemp 
—  honey — hops — horns,  claws,  and  bones — vegetables — dried  onions — tcaslcs — 
moss — erabs'-eyes — leaves  and  roots  for  medicinal  purposes — copper  and  brass 
(unmanufactured) — lime — flax  and  hemp — mats  and  carpets  of  bark,  bast,  grass, 
tr. — mithridatc  or  thcriac — oils  of  all  kinds,  except  perfumed  or  essential  oils — 
..11  ordinary  articles  of  paper  and  books,  printed  or  unprinted,  not  gilded  or 
ornamented— pitch  and  tar — pepper — potashes — quicksilver — all  ordinary  bark 
for  dyeing  or  tanning — sago— sand — stone — sieves  of  horsehair — soda — spices 
and  drugs,  not  otherwise  named — liquorice-juice — tamarinds — juniper  berries — 
grease — mineral  waters — tartar  and  cream  of  tartar — zinc  and  bismuth— tin 
(unw  rought) — and  raw  sugar— arc  subjected  to  two  kkf.utzers  [or  the  fifteenth 
pint  of  a  shilling)  transit  duty,  per  centner  of  123 jibs. 

2.—  Cotton-wool — lead  pencils,  in  wood— sugar  of  lead — Indian  and  aromatic 
beans — cocoa — coffee — borax — confectionary— turners’  wares — turnsol  —  animal 
fat,  for  medicinal  purposes— varnish — fish  of  all  kinds — copper  (wrought),  and 
copper  wire — leather,  dressed — magnesia — manna — minerals  (fine) — paper  and 
works  of  paper  in  any  way  ornamented — sheep’s  wool — sponges — stone  ware — 
•  majolica — tobacco — wax— and  sugar,  candied  or  refined— arc  subjected  to 
a  tkvssit  duty  of  IIVH  KREUTZERS  (or  c2d.)  per  centner  of  123 jibs. 
/bu'W-. 


IMPORT,  EXPORT,  AND  TRANSIT  DUTIES  or  A! 


3. — Chromates — metals — peltries  and  furs,  (dressed) — gums:  as  jalap,  rn 
chouc,  opium,  scammony,  gums  for  medicinal  purposes — colours,  Ace. — gh».  .r-,' 
wares — ieathcr,  lacquered,  japanned,  or  gilded— ornaments  and  works  of  hra  - 
clocks — cassia  lignea — saddlery,  harness,  and  shoemakers’  wares — truffles  i 

spermaceti,  are  subject  to  a  transit  duty  of  8  kreutzers  (or  3p/.)  per  ccntntr  : 
123  jibs  English. 

4.  — Cardamoms — colophoncum — turners’  work  of  fancy  woods,  hone,  or  h  r  . 
— elephants’  teeth — red  and  blue  colours — whalebone — paintings — aromatic  .md 
medicinal  roots — comb  and  cards  of  steel  for  the  use  of  manufactures — van  *u > 
article*  denominated  “  Kriimari-  Wan  mi"’ — as  portable  writing-desks— -umbrella-. 
— toys  for  children — articles  of  “  papier-mache' :  lanterns — wooden  combs — - 
tapestry — straw  wares — clocks  of  wood,  with  metallic  movements,  Ac. — maps  — 
playing  cards— wood  and  lithographic  prints,  coloured  or  not  coloured — quicksilver 
and  cinnabar — harks,  except  harks  for  tanners’  use — cows  and  oxen  (each) — 
pay  a  transit  duty  of  12  kreutzers  (or  nearly  Sd.)  per  centner  of  12.5  (lbs. 

5. — Confectionary  of  all  kinds — Angora  and  other  fine  hair — medicinal  leaves  and 
flowers — cantharidcs,  and  tea,  pay  a  transit  duty  of  IS  kreutzers  (7\d)  per  123  Jibs. 

G. — Balsams,  without  distinction — camphor — birdlime — and  horses  and  mules 
(each),  pay  a  transit  duty  of  15  kreutzers  (or  Gd.)  per  centner  of  12. {jibs. 

7 — Ambra,  grey  or  black — cotton  manufactures — castorcum — musk — aromatic 
or  Indian  beans — chocolate — precious  stones — refined  colours — eider-down — 
peacock  and  ostrich  feathers — fancy  goods  (galantcrie-waarcn) — crystals  or  cut- 
glass  watc* — gold  and  silver,  not  coined  or  manufactured — furs — scientific  in¬ 
struments — clothes  and  dresses  made  up — woven  and  knit  manufactures  of  linen 
nnd  hemp — olive  and  all  line  oils — jicrfumery  of  all  kinds — bamboo  and  orna- 
mci  ted  canes — musical  instruments,  and  cords  and  strings  for  do.— salts — 
woollen  manufactures — silk,  raw  or  manufactured — vanilla — cinnamon — thriad 
nnd  uvi.'ts  of  all.  kinds  pay  a  transit  duty  of  2 7  kreutzers  (10(J.)  per  centner  of 
123  jibs.  English. 


ABSOLUTE  PROHIBITIONS. 

Articles,  tlic  importation  of  which  from  foreign  countries  into  the  Austrian 
dominions  is  absolutely  prohibited,  viz  : 

1.  Augusta  or  China-Nova  bark— 2.  All  substitutes  for  coffee  (kaffec  surrogat)— 
3.  Rock  salt,  sea  salt,  refined  and  kitchen  salt — 1.  Mineral  waters— ’>.  Rouge 
— 6.  Fulminating  powder — 7-  Isinglas — 8.  Silvester  or  wild  cochineal  0. 
Potters' clay— 10.  Goid-dust— 1 1.  Tobacco,  except  under  special  security, or  for 
the  use  of  the  imperial  monopoly. — 12.  Saltpetre  and  gunpowder. 


; ■•! i'o h i ,  extort,  and  transit  duties  of  Austria. 


i  !  !  -  l‘ A  Y  A  III. !.  Hill  LICENSES  OR  PERMITS  OK  IMPORTATION,  EX  [’OR  T  A  IK  I N , 
OR  TRANSIT. 

].  I  nr  a  In  cure  and  stamp  to  import  goods,  specially  permitted — 10  florins. 

An  ordinary  permit  to  import  and  pass goods  in  transit,  15  kreutzers. 

K-.r  an  export  |>ass  or  permit,  7  florins. 

.5  Incidental  fees  of  customs’  entries,  from  6  to  -15  kreutzers. 

All  persons  who  enter  the  country  to  reside  in  it  for  trading  purposes,  are 
subject  to  pay  a  “  lu'itltncc  Tin.” 

There  arc  also  special  and  very  high  taxes  charged  upon  permits  for  entering 
any  quantity  of  tobacco  ;  and  the  scrutiny  in  respect  to  tobacco  is  specially  strict 
in  order  to  protect  the  imperial  tobacco  manufactures  and  the  revenue  against 
fraud. 


GENERAL  REGULATIONS  OK  THE  AUSTRIAN  CUSTOMS  DEPARTMENT. 

1. — The  duties  of  importation,  and  exportation,  and  transit,  apply  to  all  the 
dominions  of  Austria,  with  the  exception  of  Dalmatia,  which  country  has  a 
modified  tariff. 

Observation. — Hungary  and  Transylvania  would  have  been  legally  exempt 
from  the  imperial  tariff  duties  and  restrictions  were  not  those  countries  encircled  by 
the  other  states  of  Austria,  and  wcic  it  not  that  tho’transit  duties  only  japply  to  goods 
imported  into,  and  exported  completely  out  of,  every  part  of  the  Austrian  domi¬ 
nions.  To  the  south  and  east  of  Hungary  lay  the  military  colonies  or  frontiers 
(  '/i/idir-flrenze)  or  those  narrov.  countries,  taken  from  time  to  time  from  the  Turks, 
and  afterwards  laid  out  as  agricultural  and  grazing  colonies  upon  the  system  of  mili¬ 
tary  settlements ; — that  is,  colonics  in  which  those  who  occupy  the  ground  arc 
regularly  drilled  and  trained  as  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery,  and  arc  liable  to  be 
called  out  at  once  for  service,  either  in  defence  or  attack.  These  colonics  form, 
at  the  same  time,  fiscal  harriers  l>ctwecn  the  Turkish  principalities,  and  Hungary 
and  Transylvania. 

A  contraband  trade  is,  however,  carried  on  from  the  Danube  and  from  the 
Adriatic  into  Transylvania  and  Hungary.  The  latter  claims  the  Port  of  Fiume 
as  its  free  inlet  and  outlet ;  but  here  again  the  military  occupation  within  forms  a 
practical  barrier  to  this  claim,  and  all  produce  exported  from  Hungary  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  moderate  duty  on  entering  any  other  part  of  the  Austrian  territories. 
This  tax  upon  Hungarian- produce  is  based  jpon  the  principle  of  its  being  the 
growth  of  untaxed  land,  coming  into  competition  with  Austrian  produce,  the 
growth  of  taxed  land,  as  there  is  no  direct  land  tax  in  Hungary;  whereas  the 
land  tax  in  the  other  dominions  of  Austria,  yields  nearly  half  of  the  imperial 
revenue.  V 


GENERAL  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  AUSTRIAN  CUSTOMS  DEPARTMENT.  53 


Dalmatia,  with  a  population  of  about  400,000  souls,  employed  chiefly  ns 
graziers,  timber-cutters,  ship-builders,  and  fishermen,  has  n  lower  tariff  of  duties, 
but  these  duties  arc  seldom  paid.  A  sea-roast  of  nearly  300  miles,  indented 
with  harbours,  and  lined  with  islands  and  rocks,  affords  such  extensive  facility  for 
smuggling,  that  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  sufficient  force  to  prevent  contra¬ 
band  trade,  would  probably  exceed  the  whole  value  of  foreign  goods  consumed 
among  so  rude  a  people  as  the  Dalmatians. 

II.  — Duties  must  be  paid  in  Lombardo- Vcnctia  in  livres  value  7t <!•  and  hi  the 
other  states  in  convention  money— viz.,  in  florins  of  60  kreutzers— equal  to  two 
shillings  sterling. 

III.  — The  goods  must  be  weighed  in  Lombardo- Venetia,  by  the  metrical 
weights  ( kilos  and  kilogrammes ),  and  in  all  the  other  states  by  the  Vienna 
weight  or  centner,  which  is  equal  to  123$lbs  English. 

IV.  — When  the  net  centner  is  stated  in  the  tariff,  the  net  weight  of  the  goods 
alone  is  to  be  understood :  when  the  gross  centner  is  stated,  then  the  weight  of  the 
goods  and  that  of  the  inner  package  or  vessel  ( letzea  L  mschlage  oder  lie/iiiltnisse) 
in  which  the  goods  are  enveloped  or  contained,  arc  both  included. 

V.  — Travellers’  carriages  in  use,  luggage,  clothing,  and  linen,  ike.,  for  personal 
use,  arj  allowed  to  pass  free  of  duty. 

VI.  — A  manifest  or  declaration  (  Waarcn  Erk/arung)  of  goods  to  be  entered 
must  be  presented  at  the  Austrian  customs.  The  number,  marks,  quality,  kind, 
and  quantity  should  be  clearly  stated,  otherwise  difficulties,  detention,  and  even 
seizure  may  be  the  consequence.  As  a  general  rule,  cspec.ally  at  the  sea-ports,  all 
matters  relative  to  mere  customs  entries,  require  to  be  explicitly  stated  ;  and  the 
safest  way  will  be  to  intrust  the  management  and  direction  of  the  entries  nnd 
passing  of  goods  to  brokers  who  arc  practically  acquainted  with  the  usual  forms, 
which  however  arc  very  simple,  as  there  are  at  all  the  frontier  custom-houses 
printed  forms  to  be  filled  up  in  case  of  any  informality  in  the  manifest,  and  when 
there  is  no  cause  to  suspect  fraud.  Patterns  may  cither  accompany  merchandise, 
or  patterns  may  be  entered  or  forwarded  unaccompanied  by  the  goods.-  Special 
permits  or  licences  for  specially  admitted  goods,  should  be  obtained  before  the  im¬ 
portations  arc  actually  made.  Goods  may  l>e  leaded  (plombe)  at  the  frontier,  and 
then  passed  under  certificate  to  any  town  in  the  empire,  there  to  pay  the  duty 
when  entered  for  consumption ;  or  goods  may  be  warehoused  until  they  arc 
required  for  sale  or  for  consumption. 


Xsl  Kf  -  <  ;}  M 


MiiMb,  W  hit, Ills,  AM)  .MI  ASt  KKS. 

At  r.i!  \  i  s  :.n  kept  in  judders  nr  florins  of  sixty  kreutzers  each,  and  carh 
:•  i’r.-r  n.\  ded  into  four  phennings. 

Tin-  li  irin  is  aiso  divided  into  20  grosehens,  and  each  groschcn  into  24  hellers. 
Tin-  v.dnr  of  the  tlorin  is  two  shillings  sterling,  and  consequently  one  shilling 
Merln.g  is  equal  to  2  If)  hellers. 

Tin:  current  gold  coins  are — 

s.  d. 

1  )md>le  sovereigns,  equal  to  2G  florins  10  kreutzers  ■  .  .  53  4  English 

Single  sovereigns  —  13  florins  20  kreutzers  .  .  20  8  „ 

1 1, di-sovereigns  —  G  florins  50  kreutzers  .  .  13  4  „ 

Sii.vfk  Coins. —  Kis-dollars  equal  to  two  florins,  and  pieces  of  one  florin, 
half-a- florin,  and  pieces  of  alloyed  metal  called  eopstucks,  of  20  kreutzers,  10 
kreutzers,  atul  5  kreutzers. 

Coei’F.it  Coins,  arc  groschens  of  three  kreutzers, — grochcls,  or  one-third  of  a 
kreutzer,—  kreutzers,  half-kreutzers,  phennings  or  quarter-kreutzers,  and  half- 
phennings  or  hellers. 


PAHAi  Ol  HIlKNtV. 

Tiikhk  are  two  kinds  of  paper  money  current  in  Austria.  The  first  (autici- 
jxiltiDirt  .«cAc»«f),  is  current  only  in  Austria  proper :  the  value  of  this  paper  has 
depreciated  until  it  has  for  several  years  been  worth  only  two-fifths  of  the  coined 
specie,  or  good  money;  viz.:  2}  florins  of  antieipationcs  scheme,  are  only  worth 
one  tlorin  of  coin  or  good  money. 

The  other  paper  circulation  consists  of  the  notes  of  the  national  hank,  and 
are  current  at  the  same  value  as  the  metallic  currency.  Those  notes  are  circu¬ 
lated  in  all  the  surrounding  countries,  and  arc  sometimes  sold  at  a  premium  of  | 
to  1  per  cent. 

The  Saxon  dollars  of  2  florins,  and  pieces  of  1  florin  are  the  only  foreign 
coins  in  general  circulation,  especially  in  the  north  of  Austria.’ 

Hy  an  imperial  decree  dated  the  12th  January,  all  foreign  gold  coin  is 

considered  bullion,  and  the  gold  mark  of  Vienna  of  24  carats  is  equal  to  351fJ 

According  to  tins  calculation  the  following  coins,  if  not  deficient  in  weight, 

■  n  of  the  annexed  values - 


if. II I 


Dueat  of  Milan.  Florence,  and  Vine.- 

1 

29.J 

0 

X 

in 

nnhnarv  nf  tin*  vnipin.*  . 

l 

0 

s 

Hoppi.i  of  Milan,  donhl.- . 

1  l 

.39 

1 

II 

Ditto  ditto  --ingle . 

19} 

o 

)  i 

Loms-d'or  of  France  coined  D-forc  17'- 1  in.lii-iw- 

9 

22 

0 

D 

s 

Ditto  ditto  Coined  -in<e  IT''-) 

s 

47 

0 

17 

ll 

S«iMTrii/ii  imiM/rial,  ilotiliK*  .  .  . 

1.5 

20 

i 

J 

s 

Ditto  ditto.  sing!, . 

*’ 

40 

0 

1 

Dollar  of  two  florins,  of  the  different  . .  of  Gcr- 

2 

() 

() 

4 

0 

Ilix-doilar  of  Prussia  (Reich  Thalei 

2't 

•  0 

2 

10 

Cniwn,  or  Thaler,  of  Brabant  ..... 

2 

IG 

0 

4 

«. 

Dollar  of  Mantua  ....... 

i 

■j  1 

0 

.3 

Ditto  of  six  livn-s  Fri’neh  .  .  .  . 

2 

14 

0 

4 

■H 

Pieces  of  five  francs,  ditto  .  .  .  . 

i 

,‘iS 

0 

3 

ill 

Scudo  della  ertx-e  di  Veil  .  .  .  .  .  .  : 

2 

28 

0 

4 

H 

The  new  money  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  states  under  the  Austrian  govern¬ 
ment,  from  179;  to  1802,  was  called  Monkta  Provinciai.b.  This  money  was 
replaced,  on  the  1st  November,  1823,  by  a  new  coin,  viz. :  pieces  of  11,  1,  and  } 
lira.  One  lira  being  equal  to  8G.55G  French  centimes,  or  to  about  /  ’//•  F.nglish. 
Thia-new  coin  is  called  Monkta  di  nuovo  Stamto.  The  lira  is  divided  into 
10  soldi  and  100  centissimi.  The  soldi  are  represented  by  copper  coins. 

The  monies  of  Styria,  Illyria,  Caranthia,  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Gallicia, 
Moravia,  and  Dohsmia  arc  the  same  as  those  of  Austria. 

100  metzen  of  com  in  Pcsth  =  27,527  qrs. ;  1  metzen  —  2 1  bushels,  Winchester. 

100  metzen  of  com  in  Presburg  =  IS, .3-19  qrs.  ;  1  metzen  =  1 }  bushels,  Winchester. 

,3  shock,  or  feet  =  37  J  inches  British  measure. 

100  quarts,  or  pots- of  wino  =  31,15-1  gallons  ;  1  quart  =  1}  quart. 

1  cimer  of  wine  in  Pestli  =  40  quarts  ( IV-stii  measure;  in  Hrrrrhnimgrn ,  or  50  quarts 
=  12}  gallons  English,  or  41  ditto  real  =  12  gallons,  .3  quarts  and  £  pint,  English. 

1  cimer  of  wine  at  Presburg  =  11}  gallons  1  p  pints. 

Various  old  local  weights  and  measures  arc  still  used  in  each  state,  and  often 
in  each  town  of  the  empire. 

At  Trieste,  and  at  all  the  inland  towns  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  except 
those  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  the  imperial  dollar  of  two  florins,  the 
florin,  the  twenty  kreutzer  piece,  called  Zwanziger,  and  the  small  copper  pieces, 
are  the  current  coins. 


.r>f,  MONIES,  Wt.|(,nr<,  AMI  MEASURES  OK  A  I'S  r  II  l  A . 

I'n  wet.  at  Vienna  is  1  1  days  after  the  acceptance  of  a  hill  ;  half  usance  ' 
days;  1^  usance,  21  days;  double  usance,  28  days,  including  Sundays  and 
holidays  ;  hut  the  day  of  acceptance  is  not  included.  Three  days  of  grace  are 
further  allowed. 

Bills  payable  in  the  middle  of  the  month  in  ( medio  menu),  are  payable  on 
the  lath  ;  and  are  allowed,  like  other  bills,  3  days'  grace. 

If  a  bill  should  not  be  paid  by  5  o’clock  on  the  third  day  of  grace,  it  must 
legally  be  protested  and  returned  on  that  day.  Sundays  and  holidays  are 
included  in  the  days  of  grace;  but  if  the  day  of  payment  falls  on  a  Sunday  or 
holiday,  the  bill  is  not  due  until  the  next  day  of  business.  Bills  are  usually  paid, 
however,  without  asking  the  days  of  grace. 

If  a  dishonoured  bill  is  not  protested  on  being  due,  the  holder  lias  no  claim  on 
the  drawer  or  indorser,  and  only  upon  the  accepter. 

Bills  drawn  at  sight,  or  on  demand,  or  at  less  than  7  days  sight,  or  date,  arc 
not  allowed  days  of  grace,  and  must  be  paid  within  21  hours,  unless  they  fall  due 
on  a  Sunday  or  holiday. 

Tub  Bank  of  Vienna  was  established  as  far  back  as  1703,  for  both 
commercial  and  state  purposes  ;  it  was  for  a  long  time  under  the  management  of 
the  government,  and  its  bonds,  or  shares,  were  taken  as  vouchers  for  money 
borrowed  by  the  state,  much  in  the  same  way  as  Exchequer  bills  in 
England. 

In  1703  it  commenced  issuing  paper  money,  payable  to  bearer  t  n  demand  ; 
but  afterwards  cash  payments  were  discontinued,  and  the  bank  paper  liccame, 
comparatively  speaking,  valueless. 

In  181 G  the  Austrian  Xationaf  Bank  w^s  established  for  the  purposes  o(,  first, 
diminishing  the  old  paper  currency  ;  and  secondly,  to  facilitate  trade  by  advancing 
money  on  approved  securities. 

Its  capital  was  fixed  at  100,000  shares,  each  share  equal  in  amount  to  1000 
florins  paper  currency,  and  100  florins  in  coin.  The  paper  currency  when  de¬ 
posited  to  be  converted  into  government  bonds,  bearing  an  interest  of  2J  |>cr 
cent  per  annum,  payable  in  silver;  these  bonds  were  not,  however,  to  be  sold 
by  the  bank  without  the  sanction  of  government. 

For  the  redemption  of  those  bonds,  tbe  Treasury  was  to  pay  annually  to  the 
bank,  300,000  florins,  in  order  to  redeem  1,000,000  florins’  value  of  shares. 
These  bonds  were  not  to  be  cancelled,  but  deposited  in  the  bank,  and  interest  to 
lie  paid  on  their  amount  by  government  until  the  whole  amount  due  by  the 
government  should  be  redeemed. 

•  The  bank  dividends  were  to  be  paid  half  yearly,  at  G  ]>cr  cent  per  annum, 
in  specie  if  required  ;  and  whatever  profits  should  remain  were  to  be  divided, 
one  half  to  be  given  to  the  shareholders,  and  the  other  to  be  added  to  the 
hank  stock 


MiiNIF.S,  WEIGHTS,  A>D  MEASURES  OF  Al'STKI .r)7 

'I'li e  l » n t i k  issues  its  own  notes  payable  to  bearer  on  demand  in  mIv>  r.  It  - 
a  bank  of  deposit :  discounts  approved  bills  payable  at  Vienna,  wiu:i>  o  1mm  s 
upon  government  securities,  upon  gold  and  silver  bullion,  and  upon  cert;  :o 
descriptions  of  merchandise  and  property. 

This  bank  lias  faithfully  fulfilled  all  its  engagements,  and  has  raised  a  1 
secured  great  confidence  in  mercantile  transactions  and  in  government  seeiiriti,  o 
It  has  branch  banks  at  Trieste,  and  at  some  other  provincial  capitals. 

The  receipts  of  tiic  National  Bank  of  Vienna  for  the  year  1  s .3 7  amounted  ■  , 
795,220,325  florins  ;  the  money  in  the  treasury  of  the  bank  on  the  .11  st  Deccmb.  ; . 
ls.lfi,  amounted  to  56,510,221  fls.,  which,  together,  made  a  sum  of  851,760,519:'-. 
'The  payments  or  disbursements  of  that  year  amounted  to  781,127,77 f*>  showi  _ 
a  balance  in  hand  on  the  1st.  January,  133S,  of  70j632,773fls.  'The  clear  pro:  : 
of  the  year  was  3,943,303fls.  On  the  1st  January,  18.33,  the  paper  money  m 
circulation  amounted  only  to  16,06-1, 13, Sfls.  The  dividend  (or  profit)  on  each 
share  was  77  florins,  or  7-j^  per  cent.  The  reserved  fund  amounts  at  presen ’ 
(1 STO)  to  6,057,600  florins.  There  arc  numerous  private  bankers  in  Vienna. 


WEIGHTS. 

The  pfund  or  pound — 100  pfund — 123$lbs.  avoirdupois,  or  56.01  kilo¬ 
grammes. 

The  pfund  is  divided  into  four  quarters  or  viertcls,  16  ounces,  32  loths,  125 


quintins,  and  572  phenings. 

One  stone  contains  20  pfund 

One  centner  „  100  „ 

One  karch  „  400  „ 

One  sauna  „  275  „ 

One  saum  of  steel  „  250  „ 


DRY  MEASURES. 

The  metzen  is  divided  into  4  quarters  or  viertcls,  and  into  eighths,  or  « 
achtels. 

The  achtel  is  divided  into  2  muhl-masscls,  4  fudder-masscls,  and  1.6  he-  in  r\ 
The  muth  of  wheat  contains  30  metzens. 

One  rnetzen,— 1  bushel  and  1  ,V  pcek.s,\Vinche*tvrmeasurc,  nr  m  an  v  1  -  h  : s r s . ■  . 
One  achtel, — 1^  gallons,  less  a  fraction. 

One  inulh-massel — 3  quarts. 

One  bccher, —  1  *  pints. 


SKA  PORT  KKGTLATIOXS  OF  A  1'STH  I  A. 

At  the  seaports  „f  Venice,  ;uul  of  Trieste,  Capo  d’Istria,  Pimm.,  (  1 1  r N  >  n  <  \  . 
Par.  iimi,  R.,\ i^'ip ■,  and  Pula  in  Istria, — J;iunic  in  Hungary, —  liuM-ari,  CJ.iri- >1  >:»_;< *, 
Zara,  Spalatru,  Mascara,  Ragusa,  and  I’attaro  in  Dalmatia,  the  quarantine, 
customs,  port  and  town  laws  and  regulations  are  required  to  be  .strictly  observed. 
These  regulations  are  plain  and  easily  understood,  and  their  observance  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  regularity  of  business  as  well  as  for  the  maintenance  of  order.  The 
harboui  and  municipal  magistrates,  and  police,  take  cognisance  of  breaches  of  the 
peace,  drt  kenn.  •  or  disorder,  avid  the  custom-house  officers  watcli  and  guard 
matters  relative  to  the  entry  and  clearance  of  ships  and  merchandise.  With  respect 
to  cargoes,  a  clear  specification  of  packages  and  merchandise  is  alone  required. 

The  entry  of  ship  ami  cargo  should,  on  arrival,  be  intrusted  to  the  merchant  to 
whom  the  vessel  may  be  consigned,  or  to  an  authorised  ship-broker..  In  cases  of 
any  doubt,  the  master  should,  in  the  first  instance,  apply  to  the  consul  or  vicc- 
r  msul  of  his  country. 

The  quarantine  officers  take  cognisance  of  matters  of  health  ;  and  in  order  to 
avoid  difficulty,  the  ship’s  bill  of  health  must  be  in  due  form  from  the  port  which 
the  slop  -.ailed  from  or  touched  at  last. 


.',9 

v:  \U\NTl\F.  P.r.GULATIO.VS  OF  THt.  frM’oHb  .)}  Al 
1U  n’i  . .phiinnce  of  the  Imperial  ami  Iioyal  Aulic  Council  of  the  1 7 1 h  Au_rn-.i, 
I  -  17,  registered  on  the  25th  November  following,  the  following  Quarantine  IC  - 
cul.itioiis  f.>r  the  forts  of  the  Adriatic  were  decreed  : 


I-laml-.l 

anti  A!-;  Clean  l.ill- 


Malta.  I  Clean  hills.  1 


RIGl  I.  A  l  IONS  OF  rUK  SF.A-roRT'  OF  Ain  [III  A- 


''ri.,nin  arc  the  days  of  purification  before  landing  goods  or  passengers.  The 
i  •  :  "t  (.  i .  r,.:,t for  vessels,  passengers,  and  merchandise,  from  all  ports  in 

->■  a  i ami  1,  includes  the sciorini.  All  vessels,  merchandise,  and  passengers 
■  •r '•.■(!  m.i  Ottoman  Empire,  including  Egypt,  are  considered  as  sospetta  (sus- 
jhi  tdl  .  or  t<>ra  'infected  or  foulj. 

•  1  Tlic  period  of  quarantine  ( contumacia )  for  vessels  with  susceptible  goods, 
as  cotton,  wool,  Ac.,  to  commence  immediately  after  the  last  package  of  cargo  is 
1im1, are  d.  All  susceptible  "nods  to  he  discharged  for  airing  and  purification 
into  the  la/.an  tto.  The  period  of  sciorini  or  purification  of  susceptible  goods  is 
i  xrlusivc  of  the  peril'll  cent  ttumatt. 

(<  Tty  an  ordinance  of  the  Im]>crial  Aulic  Chamber  of  the  23d  July,  1829, 
"hu-h  was  in  force  until  the  25th  Dccemlter,  1837)  passengers  from  the  Americas 
were  subjected  to  from  2  to  4  days,  and  susceptible  goods  from  four  to  ten  days 
longer  than  in  the  foregoing  classification. 

Hv  the  instructions  No.  2127  of  the  28th  May,  1838,  and  No.  352-i,  fith 
August,  1  -38,  issued  by  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Aulic  Chamber  to  the  health- 
oiliccs  of  Trieste  and  Venice,  the  quarantine  regulations  as  to  vessels  arriving  in 
Austrian  ports  under  the  classifications,  Nos.  5,fi,  7,  8  and  9,  specified  in  the  fore¬ 
going  ordinance  of  the  l?th  August,  1837,  have  been  ameliorated  as  follows;  viz. 

“  From  all  ports  of  the  Americas  comprising  all  ports  of  the  West  Indies." 

(>i)  Vessels  with  clean  bills  of  health  to  be  admitted  with  crew  and  passengers 
immediately  on  arrival  to  “  free  pratique.” 

U>)  Vessels  with  suspicious  bills  of  health,  such  as  having  touched  on  their 
passage  at  suspected  places,  to  be  subjected  to  10  days  quarantine  in  the  laza¬ 
rettos  for  passengers,  crew,  and  susceptible  goods,  and  goods  not  susceptible  to 
5  (lavs. 

(r)  Vessels  with  foul  bills  of  health  to  be  subjected  to  15  days  quarantine  in 
the  lazarettos  for  passengers,  crews,  and  susceptible  goods,  and  10  'lays  for  goods 
not  susceptible.” 

(Translated  from  the  instructions  in  Gcman.) 

I'eiucc,  2 \th  October ,  1838. 

As  far  as  the  same  could  be  effected  consistently  with  the  trade  between 
Austrian  ports  and  those  of  the  more  strict  Italian  states,  the  quarantine  regula¬ 
tions  of  Austria  have  been  in  every  respect  ameliorated. 


•Slai-orts. — Exclusive  of  the  great  outlets  of  the  Danube  to  the  east.,  and  the 
Elbe  to  the  north,  the  Adriatic  navigation  of  Austria  has  become  vers-  important, 

I  stria  and  Dalmatia  have,  along  their  coasts,  numerous  harbours  and 
commodious  shelter  for  shipping,  and  the  oak-timber  of  lstria  and  Dalmatia, 
although  now  far  less  abundant  than  formerly,  is  of  sound  and  durable  quality. 
That  of  lstria  is  reserved  for  the  Imperial  Navy  of  Austria. 

Among  the  Islands,  off  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  there  are  some  excellent  har¬ 
bours  and  good  anchorage-  The  harbour  of  Lissa,  in  the  island  of  that  name,  is 
well  sheltered,  deep,  and  sufficiently  capacious  for  the  largest  fleet.  The  British 
ships  of  war  in  the  Adriatic,  during  the  last  war,  resorted  frequently  to  Lissa. 

The  registered  Mercantile  Shipping  of  Austria,  (not  including  coasting  vessels, 
and  small  craft)  consists  of  about  540  vessels,  tonnage  123, 000,  and  crews  5S50 
men  and  boys.  These  vessels  arc  handsomely  and  strongly  constructed.  Of 
the  whole  number,  442  are  Ships,  large  Polacrcs,  Brigs,  and  Brigantines.  They 
were  built  at  Chiozza,  Venice,  lstria,  Fiumc,  and  Dalmatia. 

The  splendid  steamships  which  navigate  the  Adriatic,  Mediterranean,  and 
Levant,  between  Trieste,  Venice,  Ancona,  the  Ionian  Islands,  Greece,  Egypt, 
and  Constantinople,  arc  owned  by  the  Company  of  Austrian  Lloyds  at  Trieste. 
They  are  not  included  in  *h<_  foregoing  tonnage,  nor  arc  the  several  steamboats 
and  river  vessels  of  large  size  navigating  the  Danube  taken  into  that  account. 

Port  of  Venice. — The  entrances  to  the  Port  of  Venice  are  intricate ;  the 
best  ship  entrance  is  by  the  Channel  of  Malamocco,  without  which,  in  the  Gulf, 
there  is  good  anchorage.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  pilot  to  enter. 
Those  of  Venice  arc  skilful  and  always  on  the  look  out  for  ships.  Aboi  5W 
vessels,  exclusive  of  small  coasters,  frequent  this  port  annually.  Its  trade  is  not 
actually  on  the  decline,  but  for  many  years  its  increase  has  been  remarkably 
slow.  The  railroad,  now  constructing  from  Milan  to  Venice,  will  probably  in¬ 
crease  the  trade  of  the  latter,  but  not  so  far  as  to  raise  its  commerce  and  navigation 
to  that  of  a  place  of  first-rate  importance.  Milan  and  Lombardy  generally  re¬ 
ceive'  foreign  products,  chiefly  by  transit,  from  Genoa.  The  direct  trade  between 
England  and  Venice,  consists,  annually,  of  a  few  cargoes  of  pilchards  anil  other 
fish,  and  one  or  two  Argues  of  manufactured  goods  imported  into,  and  of  silk, 
some  grain,  staves  and  hoops  (lodged  in  entrepot)  and  exported  from  Venice. 

Venice  is  a  free  port,  and,  most  articles  for  the  use  of  the  citizens,  are  ad¬ 
mitted  duty  free.  There  arc,  however,  small  duties  levied  to  raise  funds  to  defray 
the  municipal  cxpcnccs, —  goods  of  various  descriptions  are  imported  from 
Venice,  and  carried  chiefly  hy  contraband,  into  the  Papal  States,  and  into  the 
kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  There  is  also  a  considerable  trade,  carried  on  from 
Venice  to  Dalmatia,  Albania  and  parts  of  Greece.  The  Imjierial  Dock-yard, 
formerly  the  famous  Dock-yard  of  tlie  Republic,  is  kept  in  excellent  condition, 
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SEA-PORTS  OK  AUSTRIA. 


and  contains  all  that  is  required  for  the  construction  of  ships  of  war.  Venice 
has  some,  but  inconsiderable,  manufactures  of  silk,  wool,  cotton,  linen,  and  glass 
wares.  The  Banking  and  Discount  business  of  Trieste  may  also  be  said  to  depend 
chiefly  upon  the  bankers  of  Venice.  Population  about  110,000. 

CiiioociA,  or  CniozzA,  south  of  Venice,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Brenta,  is  a 
small  but  safe  port,  where  several  merchant  vessels  arc  constructed  and  where 
there  arc  salt-works. 

Tkif.stk. —  The  Molo  of  Tcrcsiann,  upon  the  extremity  of  which  there  is 
an  excellent  Light-'  luse,  shelters  the  inner  port  of  Trieste.  The  Quarantine 
Port  or  Dock  lies  to  the  norti..  It  is  walled  round — and  the  warehouses  for 
goods,  and  dwellings  for  passengers  performing  Quarantine,  arc  convenient 
and  remarkably  well  adapted  for  those  purposes.  Ships  sailing  into  or  from 
Trieste  an  noubouild  to  take  pilots.  The  port  of  Trieste  is  too  limited  in 
capacity  for  even  its  present  commerce,  and  a  hcavx  swell  rolls  in  when  the  wind 
blows  strongly  from  the  north-west.  In  the  outer  p  >rt  however,  large  ships  may 
ride  safely  in  good  anchorage,  and  the  inner  port  is  capable  of  great  extension, 
which  will,  no  doubt,  be  executed,  when  the  trade  am'  navigation  increases. 

Lying  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  Adriatic,  Trieste  forms  the  great  nilitput 
fur  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  Southern  Provinces  of  Austria.  There  is  no 
river  flowing  into it,  and  its  intercourse  with  the  interior,  is  co. ■lined  to  an  excel¬ 
lent  road  over  a  ridge  of  the  Alps,  which  rises  immediately  over  ti  e  Town.  A 
small  territory  surrounds  the  city,  and  the  population  of  both  amount  to  al»out 
rfi.UUO  exclusive  of  the  garrison  and  -eamcn.  Kigiitv  years  ago  the  population 
did  not  exceed  inhabitants. 

The  eijHjrtt  from  Trieste  arc  chiefly  coni,  rice,  honey,  wax,  sliumae,  tobacco, 
oak,  birch,  pine,  and  ship-building  timber. — Hemp,  cotton  and  sheep’s  wool,— mir¬ 
rors, — musical,  optical,  and  astronomical  instrument*,, — clocks  ami  watches, — cot¬ 
ton,  woollen,  linen,  velvets,  and  other  silk  manufactures.  Silk  and  silk  rags, 
linen  rags, — olive,  and  fish  -oils, — soap,  candles,  corkwood,  quicksilver,  lead, 
copper,  iron,  steel,  alum,  vitriol,  marble,  fee., — wine,  Maraschino,  Koxolio, 
and  other  liqueurs, — furs  and  hides,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  articles  raw  and 
manufactured. 

The  ijiifK>rtatiom  arc  sugars,  cocoa,  cotfcc,  various  spices,  wines  and  spirits, — 
manufactures  of  cotton  arid  wool,—  saltfish,  Ike., — tar,  pitch,  naval  stores,  dyewoods 
and  stuffs, — raw  materials  for  manufactures,  oils,  fee. 

An  extensive  coasting  trade  is  carried  on  between  Trieste  and  the  ports  on 
each  side  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  number  of  these  coasting  voyages  amount  to 
about  y.jOJ)  annually. 

The  total  value  of  exports  are  stated  at  about  4^  millions  sterling,  and  the  im¬ 
ports  at  about  one  million  more  than  the  amount  of  exports:  but  in  order  to 
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lessen  the  ad  uthian  duties,  these  estimates  arc  considered  below  the  actual  value 
of  imports. 

The  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  including  the  direct  trade,  bv  British  SI  ms, 
from  Cuba  and  from  South  America,  to  Trieste,  and  the  British  Trade  tl.r  ._ii 
the  Ionian  Islands  greatly  exceeds  that  of  any  other  power.  The  trade  <>f  I  r; 
now  extends  to  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea, — to  the  p  -r!-  f 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  Baltic,  Norway,  the  Hanse  Towns,  Holland,  Bt  L  ;  j  . 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Morocco,  the  United  States,  Antilles,  and  Brazil.  < 
nial  productions,  and  all  raw  and  manufactured  articles  imported,  are  (w;th  tin- 
exception  of  the  consumption  of  the  city,  and  small  territory  of  Trieste}  ■  iH.vr 
passed  onward  in  t •  ui/m  to  the  interior  of  the  Austrian  States,  and  to  Hun¬ 
gary,  and  Servia,  transhipped  for  Vienna,  Dalmatia,  Albania,  Greece, 
Turkey,  &c. 

Among  the  merchants  of  Trieste,  there  arc  bcs’dcs  Austrian  subjects,  Eng¬ 
lish,  American,  Greeks,  Armenians, /cc.  All  foreigners  are  allowed  to  settle  as 
merchants  and  to  trade  in  this  city.  As  manufacturers  foreigners  are  subjected  to 
some  restrictions.  Trieste  is  however  not  a  place  '-alculatod  for  manufactures, 
and  there  arc  but  few  of  any  consequence,  with  the  exception  of  ropc-makiug-- 
and  ship  building  Brokers  must  be  liccnsnl  before  they  can  act  as  such,  and 
arc  divided  into  three  classes,  viz.,  selling  and  purchasing  brokers,  bill-brokers, 
and  ship  and  insurance  brokers.  There  arc  twenty  insurance  companies,  chiefly 
for  marine  risks, — there  is  one  for  life,  and  two  for  fire  insurances.  In  cases  of 
bankruptcy,  the  laws  discharge  a  creditor  on  surrendering  his  property  and  mak¬ 
ing  an  honest  statement  of  his  affairs.  There  is  a  branch  of  the  Venice  bank  at 
Trieste  for  facilitating  discounts,  ike.,  and  there  arc  also  several  private-  bankers. 
The  oma  or  cimer  of  Vicnna=  12.33  imperial  gallons,  is  used  for  all  liquids,  ex¬ 
cept  oil.  The  oil  oma  is  equal  to  1-1.29  gallons,  and  is  divided  into  10O  lira,  or 
litres. 

The  stajo,  or  grain  n5c:wure,  is  equal  to  2.31  bushels,  or  100  quarters— 3 12 
staja.  The  other  weights  and  measures  are  those  ofVicnna. 

Vessels  belonging  to  foreign  countries  with  which  Austria  lias  no  treaty  of 
reciprocity,  arc  subject  totiic  payment  of  differential  duties.  The  Americans  first 
obtained  an  exemption  from  these  duties  in  1*2-1  ;  and  five  \  ars  afterwards,  in 
1529,  England  obtained  the  same  privilege  by  Lord  Aberdeen's  treaty. 

The  actual,  port  charges  for  national  and  favoured  vessels  are, 

Anchorage  •  •  jx-r  ton  1  krvutxcrs. 

Light*  .  •  .4  krcuUt-r. 

or  lioth  nearly  3c/.  («-r  ton. 

Cargo  duty  .  .3  kreuUors. 

These  three  charges,  on  a  vessel  of  300  tons,  may  amount  to  about  5/.  ster¬ 
ling,  and  upon  a  non-privileged  vessel  of  the  same  tonnage,  to  12/.  lfix. 
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The  quarantine  charges  are  very  moderate,  being  for  entry  and  departure 
<m!y.  upon  a  -hip  of  100  and  upwards  (exclusive  of  3«.  per  day  for  wage* 
and  food  to  the  condolier),  about  1  81.,— quarantine  dues  upon  goods  0  kreutzers 
per  loo  dorins  value,  and  upon  susceptible  goods  4  kreutzers  per  lOOOlbs 
weight. 

.•Ml  articles  may  be  imported  into  Trieste  except  those  similar  to  the  same 
used  or  produced  in  the  imperial  monopolies — viz.,  gunpotrder,  salt,  saltpetre,  and 
tufiur<‘>;  and  also,  quicksilver,  mirrors,  unwrought  iron,  steel  and  copper,  which 
an-  admitted  only  to  be  warehoused.  The  facilities  of  entering  goods,  or  ware¬ 
housing  the  same,  are  very  convenient  to  merchants;  and  the  duties  arc  not 
required  to  be  paid  until  entered  for  consumption,  or  until  they  arrive  under 
seal  ( phnrjii  i  at  their  ultimate  point  of  sale:  as,  for  example,  when  passed  by 
land-camagc  to  Vienna,  .Milan,  Prague,  hr.  Smugglers  are  subject  to  the 
penalties  of  confiscating  their  goods,  to  pay  a  fine  of  twice  the  value,  and  to  im¬ 
prisonment  in  default  of  payment. 

Of  the  other  sea-]>orts  of  Austria  the  principal  arc,  viz.,  Capo  d'lslria,  which 
has  a  good  roadstead,  and  a  population  of  (iOOO  inhabitants,  with  several  tan¬ 
neries,  soap  manufactures,  and  salt-works.  It  exports  to  Trieste  wine,  oil, 
leather,  salt,  and  has  a  small  country  trade.  Pira.so,  an  ancient  town  in  lstria, 
with  a  small  j>ort,  a  population  of  G300,  and  an  active  export  trade  in  wine,  oil, 
and  salt.  Ilovioxo,  also  in  lstria,  a  safe  port,  with  an  active  sardine  and  tunny 
fishery.  It  has  shipyards  and  cable-manufactures  ;  10,500  inhabitants. 

1’ola,  at  the  extremity  of  lstria,  with  a  capacious  well-sheltered  harbour,  and 
an  extensive  fishery.  'Flic  coast  from  Trieste  to  Pola  is  well  lighted. 

Fir  mi:,  in  Hungary,  is  intricate  to  enter,  but  within  capacious  and  safe.  It 
has  some  manufactures  of  cloth,  linen,  wax,  hats,  tobacco,  and  common  earthen¬ 
ware,  a  sugar-refinery,  tanneries,  and  shipyards.  The  exportations  arc  chiefly 
tohacco,  wine,  salt,  hemp,  linen,  fur,  shipbuilding,  he.  The  importations  arc 
manufactured  goods,  colonial  produce,  he.  It  is  an  entrepot  for  sea-salt. 

Spalatho  has  a  capacious  harbour,  with  safe  anchorage.  By  its  situation  in 
tiic  centre  of  Dalmatia,  and  its  proximity  to  Bosnia,  with  which  principality  it 
has  easy  communication,  and  bv  the  abundance  of  wood  for  shipbuilding  and  the 
fishery,  Sjialatro  is  one  of  the  most  advantageously  situated  towns  and  ports  in 
the  Adriatic.  It  lias  tanneries,  fabrics  of  coarse  woollens  and  silk,  and  a 
fishery.  Population  7500. 

Kagcsa,  once  so  famous,  has  now  only  a  population  of  about  7000  inhabitants, 
ami  its  trade  is  of  little  importance,  except  as  a  place  cf  transit  with  the  interior. 

f 'att  a  no  is  an  excellent  capacious  port,  b*.»t  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  pilot 
to  enter  it  with  safety.  It  has  a  considerable  transit  trade,  and  its  situation  is 
very  convenient  for  shipping,  and  for  an  interchange  of  commodities  with  Albania 
ami  the  interior  country. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

fOMMLHCI.U.  LEGISLATION  OK  HK.LGlt  M. 

The  physical  as|>ert  and  natural  resources  of  Belgium  are  exceedingly 
varied  nnd  fe.tilc.  Bo*h  Flanders  and  Antwerp  are  flat,  and  the  soils  consist 
of  sea-sand  and  alluvions,  except  on  the  immediate  frontiers  adjoining  Brabant. 
A  low,  sandy  sea-coast,  with  ridges  of  downs,  pastures,  and  a  highly -cultivated 
soil,  yielding;  in  perfection  all  the- crops  common  to  England  and  the  north  of 
France,  arid  diversified  with  trees,  and  intersected  by  the  Scheldt,  and  several 
canals,  prevail  in  these  provinces.  Brabant  and  llainnult  are  undulated,  and 
highly  cultivated,  and  exhibit  corn-fields,  fruit-trees,  pastures,  and  woods,  Liege 
and  Namur  are  also  undulated,  in  like  manner  well  cultivated,  and  wooded  ;  and 
near  the  Sambrc,  Meuse,  nnd  the  Prussian  frontiers,  hilly,  and  somewhat  m  un- 
tainous:  n  ramification  of  the  Ridge  of  Ardennes,  which  extends  over  l.uxcm- 
lrourg,  entering  the  province  of  Liege. 

The.  resources  of  Belgium  are  remarkably  abundant  for  so  small  a  kingdom. 

Tite  forest*  yield  plenty  of  good  oak  and  other  wood  for  ship-budding,  an d  the 
mineral  riehes  of  Belgium — particularly  the  coal  and  iron  mines,  arc  oi  great 
importance.  Copper,  lead,  alum,  marble,  limestone,  and  potters  clay,  also 
abound. 

The  Meuse  and  Scheldt,  and  their  tributaries,  open  an  inland  navigation  of 
great  usefulness  and  value,  which,  with  the  canals,  extend  a  water  communication 
all  over  the  kingdom.  Railroads  constructed  in  the  most  approved  manner  ex¬ 
tend  from  Ostcnd  to  Liege.  These  railroads  open  a  cheap  and  s|M-edy  inter¬ 
course  between  Ostcnd,  Bruges,  Client,  Antwerp,  Maliues,  Brussels,  and 
numerous  intermediate  towns.  Besides  these,  there  arc  several  branches  in 
construction  or  finished,  extending  to  the  Prussian,  and  also  to  the  French  fron¬ 
tiers.  The  cloth,  cotton,  linen,  and  hardware  manufactures  of  the  country  have, 
since  the  year  IS  15,  revived  and  increased  to  a  very  important  and  improved 
extent- 
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Ilv  the  iKii'timcnts  furnished  hy  the  Minister  of  interior  in  l*  to,  lie  state'  the 
population  to  i>e  •t,0.’s,<i77>  of  which  IX J.l ,1-1  live  in  towns;  and 
in  2,f>tu’  rural  communes. 
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titrutfs. 

Tin:  "ovrrnmrnt  of  Belgium  has  entered  into  commercial  treaties  with  Den¬ 
mark,  Turkey,  (i.cecc,  Haiti,  the  (.niled  Slates,  and  Texas  upon  the  basis  of 
reciprocity. 

(ireat  l!ritair  lias  no  treaty  of  rommercc  and  navigation  with  Belgium.  The 
treaty  relative  to  tie'  separation  of  IMgiu.u  from  Holla;..!,  signed  at  London  the 
ljth  November,  I'll,  between  (ireat  Britain,  Austria,  France,  Prussia  and 
Kusmh,  and  Belgium,  stipulates  commercially  only  for  regulations  which  respect 
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t-dls,  canals.  and  rivers.  IJy  two  orders  in 
Belgian  vi-s  cK,  oiider  sixtv  tons,  were  allowed 
pii ■>!  iur  s,\  m-:, i!is.  in  ail  rases  w  in-re  Britts! 


ei!.  dated  1-th  May.  1- 


C  !i  A  I’T  E  K 


1  1  1. 


i.iM.HAi.  it  la;  i  i.ai  io.N«. 

A  u  i  h  i  i;  1 . —  Xi.’i-rtHiinrrn'e  |  articles  shad  pay  an  ml  tv //or, -in  d  ay  .it'  2  ;  •  r 

Art.  2.— The  tare  on  goods  rated  by  weight.  and  for  which  U.erc  is  no  esta¬ 
blished  tare  in  the  tariff,  shall  be  regulated  as  follows; 

For  all  wooden  casks  without  distinction,  15  pounds  per  loO  pounds  gross 
weight. 

Fur  all  packages  in  leather,  mats,  baskets,  canisters,  linen,  and  the  like,  S 
pounds  per  100  pounds  gross  weight. 

Art.  .1. — Declarants  who  may  be  dissatisfied  with  the  ,t;>rc.  as  regulated  by 
the  tariff  and  the  foregoing  art  clc,  are  at  liberty  to  pay  acc<  riling  to  the  net 
weight  of  the  goods,  as  the  same  n/iy  be  ascertained,  at  their  expense,  by  the 
custom  nfficcrr. 

Art.  4. —  Liquids  which  are  not  liable  to  an  excise,  ni.d  rated  by  measure,  ami 
which  are  not  included  in  the  general  law  for  the  collection  allowance  for  im¬ 
port,  export,  transit,  and  excise  duties,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  following  allow¬ 
ance  for  leakage : — 

On  those  from  England,  Embden,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  from  neighbouring 
,  places,  known  by  the  name  of  Rhine  ('oast,  and  those  from  France  by  the  rivers, 
ft  |>er  cent.  On  those  coming  from  France,  by  sea,  or  from  other  countries,  by 
the  Rhine  and  Waal,  12  per  cent. 

On  those  from  other  more  distant  coun'.ics,  I  t  per  cent. 

Lastly,  12  per  cent  for  w  hale-oil,  and  six  per  cent  for  w  hale- blubber,  w  ithout 
regard  to  their  origin. 

Art.  5. — In  vase  the  declarant  should  -insider  the  deduction  allowed  for 
leakage  insufficient,  he  shall  have  the  privilege  of  paving  the  duty  on  the  ueuial 
quantity,  which  is  to  l>e  ascertained,  as  provided  by  Article  J  in  regard  to 
weights. 

Art.  0. — Goods  of  domestic  origin,  .on  their  re-importation,  shall  be  assimi¬ 
lated  to  articles  of  the  same  kind,  of  foreign  production. 


f,s  \l(iff  Of  1)1  ilKs  ON  I.MPOUI5  AND  t.XPOItls. 

.\r'.  7.-  Mv  tin1  terms  of  the  last  section  of  Article  1  1  of  the  law  of  the  l-2th 
,T:;!v,  i  -  .  tin  r"  shall  In'  restored  a  tenth  of  the  duties,  for  ponds  imported  or 
i ■  x ;  1  ■  1  r t .  ■  i  ,n  ii.it  - , .1  i  \ ev^ds,  unless  the  importation  or  exportation  he  under  a 
1!  u-  V  i,.i!inn.ih/.ed  and  favoured  in  the  general  law  or  tariff. 

I  .,;-  j ,•  1  .\  1  %;■  hi  ri dates  exclusively  to  exports  and  imports  by  sea,  and  to 

\rt  —  Arti.  ies  adnntti  d  flee  of  duty,  arc  all  enumerated  in  the  g-m-ral 

\  r •  • »  |)  ,tu-,  ;,re  naid  according  to  the  grim  wWg/if. 

I  ( )  ,  ;  1 , » - r t  !,.u,d./,e  111  packages  declared  for  transit. 

men  haedt/.e  remaining  in  the  interior,  when  the  sum  r  <!<• 

■.  ,t  1  \c  ed  nne  live-francs  per  1  <H>  kilogrammes, 
d.  In  all  other  cases,  on  all  articles  for  which  there  is  not  a  special  rate 
of  tare  fixed. 

It  merchandize  imported  are  not  packed  as  customary,  and  thcic  ap|>cars  a 
d  th  n  1  <  0  of  some  importance  hetwe.-n  the  tare  declared  and  that  fixed  by  the 
.aritf  the  administration  is  authorized  to  verify  the  difference  l»v  net  tccif’/tt. 

I  he  i  \port  and  transit  of  arms  of  every  description  were  iiidiscnminatcly  pro¬ 
hibited  1 1  v  a  decree  of  *he  provisional  government,  7lh  Novcmbtv,  l*h>0.  This 
prnliibition  by  a  decree  or’  tin*  1  1th  January,  1M.51,  confine) (  to  r,,mj  and 
ilium' ions  of  war.”  A  ’•ast  quantity  of  fire-arms,  manufactured  tel  Liege,  have 
however  found  their  way  by  the  -Meuse  to  Holland. 

The  new  duties  impost  d  011  pit-coal  l>y  a  decree  of  the  legislature  of  Belgium, 
dated  ‘JJth  June,  1".!!,  are  established  to  reciprocate  with  the  French  tariff. 

The  new  duties  laid  on  steed,  iron,  tin,  and  machine*  arc  stated  in  the  art  of 
1st  March,  l*. II,  to  he  fur  tin’'  purposes  of  "  that  protection  and  en¬ 

couragement  to  the  furnaet  s  and  forges  of  Belgium,  which  is  proper  to  revive 
and  maintain  their  prosperity,  and  in  such  manner  as  will  not  prejudice  the  other 
branches  ..f  national  industry.” 

Sugar  imported  by  Belgiau  vessels,  is  only  subjected  to  the  old  duty  of 
20  centimes  the  100  kilogrammes. 

Vo- A»  mi  ci  emptier,  or  diminution  of  import,  arcordmj;  to  Article  !  ft  of  the  Commotion, 
ran  no*  !•••  made  oili.-rwtw  tiian  to  law,  the  rvwnauons  winch  w err  formerly  granted  10  the  royal 
authority  are  not  in  force. 
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j  per  loo  kilo. 
I  per  ton 


excepted. ,  c^f  ^  tlln  H  palms,  ami  I 

■crptod.  of  about  *2  cits  nod  uj 
wants  in  length,  also  Heading.. 
- masts  and  spars . 


named  (it) . 

AVofid  lor  sugar  caudy  boxes. .. 
- pinnies,  joists,  rufteo, 


—  sapling  w<  od,prepar«*U  wholly* 

in  part,  as  hoops,  l*Ois.  &c . 

—  willow,  fit  for  hoops. 


>f  red  osier  of  *2*2  palms 


—  wa'iwt,  for  gun  stoeitn . . 

—  dyrwnml,  not  ground  (vj 

—  bra/.illetto,  lignum  utir, 


—  of  IVrnninhuco . 

—  of  all  other  sorts  not  ground.. 


tn.n  nt  origin  . . 

\V  ine,  111  raskt*.  hy 


twist*  d,  blin  k  and  dyed. 


-  laminated,  am]  nails  of... 


per  ion  hib. 
per  barrel 
wr  ino  bottle 


ad  valorem 
|  per  2*2Uj  lbs. 


|l*per  cent. 
|  per  cent. 


0  per  cent, 
a  per  cent. 


By  tin*  law  of  the  21st  December,  181)8,  18  centimes  additional  was  levied  upon  all 
articles,  and  upon  tonnage,  subjected  to  the  customs  tariff,  and  30  centimes  additional 
of  excise!  duty  upon  salt,  wine,  sugar,  beer,  and  vinegar.  In  1840,  the  customs  duty 
of  18  centimes  additional  was  reduced  to  1G  centimes,  and  the  excise  to  26  centimes. 

(a)  Cargo*1*,  of  which  one  half  is  wood,  ahull  bo  rated  us  whole  cargoes.  The  ton  to  be  calculated  as  for  the 
tonnage  duty  on  the  same. 

{!>} ^  rim(  indudes,  n*  to  the  import  duty,  such  planks  as  are  commonly  used  fur  flooring,  and  for  the  small 

(r)  All  dyewouds  not  sj  entied  in  the  Tariff,  pay  the  sameduty  as  dyewooil  of  all  other  woods  uot  ground. 

(t/j  The  Kir  g  may  prohibit  the  exportation  of  wool  by  the  land  frontiers. 
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CALCULATION  OF  DUTIES. 

To  all  duties  in  the  Tariff  which  are  not  levied  at  an  ad  valorem  rate,  there  arc 
added — exclusive  of-  the  sixteen  centimes  per  franc  additional, — a  further  sum  of 
six  centimes  per  franc,  or  six  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  duties  specified  in  the 
foregoing  table.  These  six  centimes  per  franc  arc  added  to  raise  the  duty  as  much 
as  the  difference  of  value  between  one  Netherland  florin  and  two  Belgian  francs, 
the  Customs  Duties  having  been,  until  after  the  separation  of  Belgium  from 
Holland,  levied  in  florins  :  one  Netherland  florin  being  equal  to  two  francs  twelve 
centimes  Belgian  money. 

The  Articles,  exclusive  of  those  rated  at  ad  valorem  duties,  and  to  which  the 
six  additional  centimes  do  not  apply,  are  the  following,  viz. — Almonds,  Cloths,  Cas- 
simeres,  and  other  Woollen  Manufactures,  Cinnamon  and  Cassia  Liguea,  Coffee, 
Copper  and  Copper  Manufactures,  Cotton  Twist  and  Threads,  Earthenware  and 
Porcelain,  Glass  and  Glass  Wares,  Grain  and  Corn,  Honey,  Hosiery,  Iron  raw 
and  wrought,  Linen  Yarns  and  Manufactures,  Olive  Oil  and  Fish  Oils,  Pepper 
and  Pimento,  Rice,  Raisins  and  Currants. 

The  duties  on  the  foregoing,  as  well  as  on  many  articles  charged  ad  valorem, 
have  been  increased  since  1832. 

Frs.  Cents. 

In  calculating  the  duties,  100  kilogrammes  sugar  imported 


by  a  foreign  vessel  pays  by  the  Tariff  .  .  .  .  4  0 

Six  centimes  per  franc  (special  additional  duty)  .  .  0  24 

Sixteen  centimes  ditto  (or  general  additional  duty)  .  0  G4 

Total  duty  .  Frs.  4  88 

or  about  3s.  10 Id.  English. 

Frs.  Cents. 


On  goods  rated  ad  valorem  ;  such  for  example  as  Cotton 
Manufactures,  bleached,  plain,  or  figured,  for  every  100 
francs  value,  the  special  duty  is  .  .  .  .  ,  12  0 

The  additional  duty  sixteen  centimes,  per  franc  value,  equal  to  1  92 

Total  duty  .  Frs.  13  92 

or  11s.  1  £</.  English. 

There  is,  exclusive  of  the  above,  a  stamp  duty  of  40  centimes,  or  nearly  Ad.,  for 
each  receipt  or  acquittance,  unless  the  amount  discharged  or  acquitted  be  under 
10  francs. 

M 
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IiF.LGlAN  COHN  LAWS. 

A  fixed  duty  (sec  Grain  in  the  general  Tariff)  was  imposed  before  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  Belgium  from  Holland,  on  the  importation  and  exportation  of  corn  and 
grain  of  all  kinds. 

Tbc  import  duty  on  wheat,  for  1000’kilogrammes  (2205  lbs.)  was  10  francs,  or 
(nt  Of  d'.— the  intrinsic  value  of  the  franc)  85.,  equal  to  Is  9^(7.  per  quarter.  The 
fixed  duties  were  altered  in  July,  1834,  and  a  varying  scale  substituted. 

By  the  law  of^the  .31st  of  July,  1834,  it  was  decreed  that : 

Art.  1.-— The  Customs  Tariff  now  in  force  shall  be  modified,  by  replacing  the 
duties  of  importation,  exportation,  and  transit  of  corn,  by  the  duties  fixed  in  the 
table  annexed  to  the  present  law. 

Art.  3. — All  persons  guilty  of  fraudulent  entries  of  corn  for  consumption  or 
otherwise,  shall  be  subjected  to  penalties  equal  to  double  the  value  of  the  corn 
fraudulently  entered. 

Art.  4. — The  government  shall  publish  weekly  the  average  price  of  wheat  and 
rye.  This  average  will  be  regulated  by  the  prices  on  each  Saturday,  in  the 
markets  of  Arlon,  Antwerp,  Bruges,  Ghent,  Ilaselt,  Liege,  Louvain,  Namur, 
and  Mons. 


SCHEDULE  OF  CORN  DUTIES. 


The  iiu  ans  of  verifying  Measures  and  Weights  shall  be  furnished  by  those  interested  or  at  their  expense.  Ite 
fees  of  these,  nominated  by  the  government,  shall  in  no  case  exceed  50  centimes  (0  pence)  per  1000  kilogrammes. 


BELGIAN  CORN  LAWS. 
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The  hectolitre  is  equal  to  2.75  imperial  bushels.  The  1000  kilogrammes  are 
equal  to  A\  imperial  quarters.  The  prices  of  and  duties  upon  wheat  in  the 
preceding  Table  will  therefore  be  as  follows  in  English  weights  and  measures. 


The  export  duties  on  all  kinds  of  grain,  except  pearl  barley,  are  25  centimes, 
equal  to  2±d.  English,  per  1000  kilogrammes  (2205lbs.  avoirdupois),  or 
imperial  quarters. 

On  pearl  barley  the  export  duty  is  2k  francs  (2s.)  per  1000  kilo¬ 
grammes. 

The  transit  duties  on  wheat,  rye,  and  barley,  are  1  franc  50  centimes  (Is.  2  \d.) 
per  1000  kilogrammes,  equal  to  4£  imperial  quarters. 

The  transit  duty  on  pearl  barley  is  5  francs  (Is.)  per  1000  kilogrammes. 

The  transit  duty  on  malt,  bud  wheat,  beans,  peas,  and  outs,  is  50  centimes 
(4fd.)  per  1000  kilogrammes,  equal  to  4-i-  imperial  quarters. 

The  transit  duty  on  bread  of  all  kinds,  flour,  bran,  potuioc-meal,  vermieelli,§c., 
is  10  francs  (8s.)  per  100  kilogrammes,  or  220£  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

By  a  temporary  law,  which  came  into  operation  on  the  25th  of  November, 
1830,  the  exportation  of  wheat,  rye,  and  flour  of  wheat  and  rye,  and  of  potatoes 
is  prohibited  for  one  year ;  and  by  a  further  temporary  enactment,  dated  the 
26th  of  November,  1839,  the  free  importation  and  exportation  of  barley,  was 
allowed  for  the  same  period. 

In  1840  these  laws  were  declared  to  be  continued  in  force  for  another  year, 
and  oats  were  brought  under  the  same  provisions  as  barley.  Wheat  having 
been  sold  at  a  higher  price  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  than  the  maximum. rate 
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by  which  it  is  admitted  free  by  the  tariff,  the  ordinances  of  1840  declare  that  no 
change  in  respect  to  wheat  is  necessary. 

By  the  laws  of  the  31st  of  March,  1S28,  and  of  the  18th  of  June,  1830, 
foreign  corn,  of  good  quality,  is  allowed  to  be  taken  out  of  entrepot,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  ground  in  the  mills  of  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  being  re-exported 
from  the  se.aports  free  of  duty,  as  fine  four.  This  privilege  is  limited  to  3000 
hectolitres  of  wheat  under  one  licence,  which  cannot  be  renewed  until  that  quan¬ 
tity  shall  be  replaced  in  bond  by  the  full  proportion  of  flour,  viz.  by  /B  kilo¬ 
grammes  of  fine  flour,  and  20  kilogrammes  of  bran,  for  every  100  kilogrammes  of 
wheat.  The  owner  may  either  export  the  bran,  or  enter  it  for  house  use,  pay¬ 
ing  in  the  latter  case  a  duty  of  10  centimes  per  100  kilogrammes. 

The  owner  in  taking  corn  out  of  bond  to  be  ground  for  re-exportation,  must 
conform  to  all  the  regulations  of,  and  give  all  the  securities  required  by,  the  laws 
of  the  customs. 

The  flour  so  ground,  may  also  be  entered  for  consumption,  free  of  duty, 
when  the  price  legalizes  the  free  admission  of  wheat. 

The  quality  of  the  flour  ground  from  wheat  taken  out  of  entrepot  shall  be 
subjected  to  the  inspection  of  special  commissioners.  The  form,  weight,  and 
dimensions  of  the  barrels,  and  the  wood  of  which  they  shall  be  made,  shall  also 
be  determined  by  the  said  commissioners.  The  barrels  shall  be  branded,  as 
directed  by  the  commissioners,  in  order  that  the  quality  of  the  flour  may  be 
known.  The  commissioners  shall  be  appointed  by  the  government,  at  the 
expense  of  the  owner  of  the  flour,  but  the  fees  shall  not  exceed  twenty-five 
centimes  per  barrel. 


BELGIAN  TRANSIT  DUTIES. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  importations  into  Belgian  ports,  are  passed 
onwards  in  transit  to  Germany,  and  frequently  to  France.  On  the  separation  of 
Belgium  from  Holland,  most  of  the  established  duties  and  regulations  were 
maintained,  and  the  transit  duties  formed  an  additional  column  of  special  rates 
annexed  to  each  article.  The  import  duties  on  woollens,  linens,  linen  yarns,  iron, 
iron  and  steel  and  copper  manufactures,  earthenware,  and  upon  several  other 
articles,  have  been  greatly  increased  since  1832,  on  the  principle  of  protecting 
home  manufactures.  The  import  duty  on  cod-fish  has  lately  been  doubled,  and 
the  duties  on  linen  yarns  raised  to  about  the  same  rates  as  those  of  France. 


BELGIAN  TRANSIT  DUTIES. 
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By  a  Royal  Ordinance,  dated  Brussels,  18th  June,  1836,  the  special  rates 
of  transit  duties  were  abolished,  and  ad  valorem  duties,  and  duties  by  weight, 
were  substituted.  By  this  ordinance  it  was  decreed  that : — 

1.  Three  modes  of  transit  should  be  established. 

First. — Direct  transit,  or  from  one  foreign  state  into  Belgium,  and  thence  out¬ 
wards  into  another  foreign  state,  without  being  placed  in  warehouses  or 
depots  within  Belgium. 

Second, — -Transit,  by  passing  through  the  ordinary  depots  and  declared  for  re¬ 
exportation. 

Third. — Transit  by  free  entrepots  in  which  goods  are  deposited,  in  order  to  be 
re-exported  by  the  port  into  which  they  were  imported, 

2.  All  goods  except  those  subjected  to  the  duties  of  excise,  and  certain 
articles  prohibited  to  be  passed  in  transit,  may  be  entered  and  passed  in  transit. 

3.  Beer,  raw  sugar,  and  wine,  although  subject  to  excise  duties,  may,  by 
special  authorization,  be  passed  in  transit. 

4.  Distilled  spirits,  brine,  rock  and  refined  salt,  refined  sugar,  are  those  sub¬ 
jected  to  excise  duties,  and  the  transit  of  which  is  prohibited. 

5.  The  transit  of  the  following  articles  not  subjected  to  excise  duties  is  also 
prohibited,  viz. : 

First. — Arms  and  munitions  of  war,  by  any  frontier  of  a  country  not  at  peace 
with  Belgium. 

Second. — The  following  articles  are  absolutely  prohibited:  Drills  and  rags, 
unwrought  iron,  even  so  far  as  rails  and  bars  of  every  kind,  anchors,  old 
iron,  gunpowder,  vinegar,  except  to  be  warehoused  in  the  port  of  impor¬ 
tation  to  be  re-exported  by  the  same  port.  '  ~ 

6.  The  following  articles  pass  in  transit  duty  free,  viz. :  Wild  animals,  green 
and  certain  dry  vegetables,  copper  money,  gold  and  silver  coin,  bullion,  ingots, 
and  dust,  jewelery  and  works  of  gold,  &c.  broken  up,  precious  stones,  not 
mounted,  pictures,  and  marble  statuary. 
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7-  The  following  are  subjected  to  special  transit  duties  : 


Slates,  per  1000  .... 

fr. 

.  1 

GO  or 

1 

</. 

2f 

Stones,  in  blocks,  the  100 

.  .  2CT 

0  „ 

1G 

0 

Mineral  coal,  1000  kilogrammes 

.  G 

0  „ 

2205  lbs.  4 

11 

Chalk,  100  hectolitres 

.  .  10 

0  „ 

22,050  lbs.  8 

0 

Horses,  foals,  and  mules,  each 

.  4 

0  „ 

3 

Cloths  and  cassimcres,  100  kilogrammes 

.  .  8 

0  „ 

220ilbs.G 

5 

Books  ditto  . 

.  10 

0  » 

do.  8 

0 

8.  From  the  date  of  the  execution  of  this  ordinance,  all  other  existing  transit 
duties  shall  be  replaced  by  nominal  duties  ( it  roil  dc  balance)  as  follows  : 

Fifteen  centimes  (or  Ur/.)  per  100  francs  of  the  value,  or  I  yl.  on  all  goods  on 
which  the  tariff  of  import  duties  imposes  a  duty  by  value  or  number. 

Twenty  centimes  per  100  kilogrammes  on  all  goods  on  which  duties  are 
levieu  by  weight. 

Twenty  centimes  per  100  litres  on  all  goods  which  are  tariffed  by.  the  contents. 

!).  In  no  case  will  a  single  acquittance  for  transit  be  allowed  under  SOcentimes. 

10.  The  charges  for  placing  lead  seals  ( plombe )  on  goods  to  be  passed  in 
transit,  are :  for  one  lead,  25  centimes ;  for  two,  40  centimes ;  and  for  each  lead 
over  two,  10  centimes. 

11.  For  articles  manufactured  or  finished  with  tissues,  mixed  •with  cotton, 
wool,  flax,  or  silk,  the  declaration  must  indicate  the  precise  nature  of  the  materials 

*>-coinposing  these  articles. 

12.  Lists  and  borders  tissued  with  stuff's,  are  not  to  be  included  in  the  decla¬ 
ration  and  are  not  to  be  subjected  to  any  duty. 

13.  In  genera],  if  one  same  package,  case,  or  cask,  contains  merchandize 
subjected  to  divers  duties,  the  declaration  must  represent  the  net  weight  of  each 
article  so  contained  in  one  common  package  ;  in  default  of  such  specification,  the 
proprietor  of  the  package  shall  be  obliged  to  unpack  the  same  at  the  frontier 
bureau  to  undergo  a  detailed  verification,  or  to  pay  upon  the  total  weight  of 
the  package  the  highest  duties  imposed,  on  foreign  merchandize. 

14.  This  regulation  does  not  apply  to  glass,  porcelain,  and  instruments, 
when  by  the  nature  of  the  package,  such  articles  are  ascertained  to  be  properly 
packed. 
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TONNAGE. 

Tiie  customs  laws  of  Belgium  distinguish,  for  tonnage  and  navigation 
duties,  three  classes  of  flags. 

By  the  General  Law  of  the  2Gth  August,  1S22  : — 

“  Art.  293. — The  first  class  comprises  all  vessels  and  ships  belonging  to 
subjects  of  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium,  and  sailing  under  the  national  colours ; 
these  vessels  are  subjected  to  a  duly  of  90 centimes  per  ton  on  their  first  depar¬ 
ture  from  a  Dutch  port,  and  90  centimes  per  ton  on  their  first  entering,  during 
each  year,  dating  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  31st  of  December  inclusive. 
When  this  duty  is  once  acquitted,  they  are  exempt  on  entering  or  departing,  for 
all  the  other  voyages  they  may  make  during  the  same  year. 

“Art.  294.’ — The  second  class  comprises  all  vessels  or  ships  navigating  under 
foreign  flags,  and  which  belong  to  the  subjects  or  citizens,  state  or  port  where 
Belgian  ships  are  not  subjected  to  higher  duties  or  any  other  dues  than  the 
vessels  of  such  foreign  country. 

“The  tonnage  duty  is  collected  from  these  vessels,  either  on  their  first  entry, 
or  on  their  first  departure,  paying  the  same  dues  as  the  ships  of  the  kingdom 
belonging  to  the  first  class. 

“Art.  295. — In  the  third  class  are  included  all  foreign  vessels  or  ships  not 
ranked  under  the  second  class. 

“  These  vessels  are  subjected  to  a  duty  of  2  frs.  20  centimes  per  ton,  to  be 
collected  each  time  they  enter  a  Belgian  port.  Nevertheless,  inasmuch  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  may  render  it  necessary,  it  is  reserved  to  the  government  to  raise 
the  tonnage  duty  on  these  vessels  to  the  same,  or  any  other  amount  of  duty 
which,  in  the  kingdom,  state,  or  port  to  which  such  vessels  belong,  arc  levied 
upon  Belgian  ships. 

“Commutations  may  be  made  with  the  proper  authorities  in  respect  to 
vessels  comprised  in  the  third  class,  when  employed  solely  in  transporting  pas¬ 
sengers  or  the  mails.5’ 

Vessels,  laden  or  unladen,  forced  by  distress  into  port,  or  voluntary  anchor¬ 
ing,  after  first  departure,  arc  exempt  from  tonnage  duty. 

The  pilotage  is  regulated  in  each  port  by  a  local  tarifl,  for  winter  and 
summer,  calculated  according  to  the  draught  of  water.  Foreign  vessels  pay  a 
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surcharge,  which  varies  according  to  the  ports ;  those  of  England,  Norway,  and 
the  United  States  of  America  are  especially  exempted. 

A  vessel  which,  after  the  first  departure  from  the  port,  re-enters  by  force  of 
winds,  or  other  cause,  in  twenty-four  hours,  only  pays  half  the  pilotage. 


PORT  DUES. 

These  dues  are  collected  according  to  the  tonnage.  At  Antwerp,  8  centimes 
per  ton  if  the  vessel  is  loaded  ;  if  in  ballast,  12  centimes;  and  G  centimes  upon 
each  vessel  entering  and  departing  in  ballast. 

The  tonnage  of  steam-vessels  is  calculated  by  deducting  the  space  occupied 
by  the  machinery  and  boilers. 

All  vessels  entering  the  port  of  Antwerp  pay,  besides,  15  centimes  per  ton. 


PUTTING  INTO  PORT  FOit  SHELTER. 

.  Vessels  entering  in  distress,  or  to  repair  damages,  arc  exempt  from  the 
tonnage  duty;  and  privileged  vessels  assimilated  to  those  of  the  Netherlands, 
are,  in  such  case,  exempt  from  all  other  dues  than  those  of  pilotage,  buoys, 
beacons,  and  declarations. 

Vessels  putting  into  port  to  repair  damages,  are  free  to  unload  and 
reload  merchandize ;  but  not  to  sell  the  damaged  goods  without  special  autho¬ 
rity  :  the  customs  duties  are  regulated  according  to  actual  value  as  verified  by 
the  sale  price. 

Such  vessels  re-entering  port  before  twenty-four  hours  have  expired,  are 
only  obliged  to  pay  half-pilotage  duty. 

DISCHARGING  DUES. 

These  are  demands  for  the  benefit  of  the  collectors  of  one-half  and  one 
quarter  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  collection,  or  from  twenty  francs  to  two 
hundred  francs  and  upwards  on  a  cargo. 

QUARANTINE. 

Vessels  arriving  from  the  Mediterranean,  when  the  government  judges 
such  precaution  necessary,  are  alone  subjected  to  quarantines  and  bills  of 
health. 


CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS,  AND  PORT  DUES  OF  BELGIUM. 
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Account  of  Port  Charges  at  Antwerp  on  ,a  national  ship,  or  on  a  foreign 
privileged  ship  of  250  tons,  arriving  with  a  cargo,  and  going  away  in  ballast. 


1.  Custom-house  officers  from  Flushing,  about  .  .  24  0 

2.  Pilotage  from  sea  to  Flushing,  15  Dutch  feet  .  .  .  .  136  0 

Ditto  from  Flushing  to  Antwerp,  15  ditto  .  .  .  .  1G0  0 

3.  Pilot  for  moving  the  vessel  into  the  dock  .  .  ..20 

4.  Charges  for  dealing  in  at  Flushing  .  .  .  .  36  0 

5.  Sea  protest  .  .  .  .  .  . 

To  the  tribunal  for  registering  it 

Tribunal  charges  for  appointing  surveyors  .  .  . 

To  the  surveyors,  for  examining  hatches  and  stowage  of  the  cargo 


6.  Leads  put  to  the  hatches  by  the  Custom-house,  and  sealing  the  ship’s  provi¬ 


sions,  about  .  .  .  .  .  .  12  0 

7.  Harbour  dues  and  quay  money  .  .  .  .  .60 

8.  Tonnage  duty  on  250  tons,  at  1  fr.  80  centimes  per  ton,  and  additional 

duty  13  centimes,  and  stamps  72  frs.  .  .  .  .  521  0 

9.  Clearance,  passport  of  the  tonnage  duty,  measuring  and  stamps  .  .  21  50 

Custom-house  clearance,  certificate  outwards  .  .  .  20  0 

10.  Dock  duty  on  250  tons  at  52  centimes  for  three  months  .  .  .  130  0 

11.  For  the  cooking-houses  in  the  dock,  four  weeks  .  .  .  16  0 

12.  Ballast,  100  lasts,  at  2  frs.  per  last  .  .  .  .  .  200  0 

13.  Surveyor’s  visit  of  the  vessel  outwards  in  ballast  .  .  .  13  50 

To  the  tribunal  for  certificate  of  the  same 

Pilot  for  moving  the  vessel  into  the  river  .  .  .  .20 

14.  Consul's  hill  .  .  -  .  .  .  . 

15.  Water-bailiff’s  certificate,  in  and  outwards  .  .  .  25  50 

16.  Charter-party  and  stamps,  if  required  .  .  .."80 

17.  Brokerage  on  250  tons,  at  50  centimes  per  2  tons  .  .  .  187  50 

18.  Ditto  on  the  outward  cargo  .  .  .  . 

19.  To  the  excise  for  town  dues  on  ship’s  provisions,  clearance  in  and  out  .  16  0 

Pilotage  to  Flushing  on  12  feet  .  .  .  .  112  0 

Ditto  from  Flushing  to  sea,  and  clearing  charges  there  .  .  .  110  0 

20.  Cancelling  Custom-house  bonds,  postages,  and  small  expenses  .  .10  0 

2 1 .  Pilotage-office  for  hooking  the  vessel  .  .  ..20 

•  The  above  charges  are  regulated  as  follows,  viz  : 

1. — All  vessels  arriving  with  a  cargo  at  Flushing  are  accompanied  up  the 


river  by  two  custom-house  officers  ;  their  fees  are  3£frs.  each  for  every  day  they 
remain  on  board,  coming  up  the  river,  and  9|frs.  for  their  expenses  back  to 
Flushing. 

2. — The  pilotage  from  sea  to  Flushing,  up  and  down  the  river;  and  back  again 
to  sea,  is  paid  according  to  the  draft  of  water  and  the  tariff. 
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3. — No  vessel  is  allowed  to  go  in  or  out  of  the  dock,  or  move  in  the  river, 
without  having  a  pilot  on  board,  who  receives  2frs.  for  every  tide,  whether  large 
or  small  vessels. 

4. — The  charges  for  clearing  in  and  out  of  Flushing  are  more  or  less  according 
to  the  size  of  the  vessel,  and  the  quantity  of  goods  on  board ;  they  seldom 
overrun  40  to  50frs.,  but  if  liable  to  quarantine,  they  are  much  higher :  the 
doctor’s  fees  alone  are  from  20  to  70frs.,  according  to  circumstances,  and  the 
number  of  men  on  board,  besides  other  expenses. 

5. — These  four  items  not  being  regular  port  charges,  are  only  entered  in  the 
above  table  in  case  the  master  thinks  it  necessary  to  make  a  protest. 

G. — The  expenses  for  sealing  the  hatches  and  ship’s  provisions  depend  upon 
the  time  the  vessel  is  discharging,  and  the  quantity  of  provision  on  board ; 
these  charges  may  amount  to  from  8  to  24frs.,  but  seldom  over  that  sum. 

7. — This  charge  is  indiscriminately  paid  by  every  vessel,  whether  large  or 
small. 

8.  — The  tonnage  duty  on  all  vessels  not  on  the  footing  of  national  vessels, 
is  90  centimes,  with  13  per  cent  additional  duty  on  every  ton  measured  at 
Antwerp,  and  only  paid  once  within  the  year,  commencing  on  the  1st  of  January, 
and  finishing  on  the  31st  of  December;  whether  they  make  one  or  ten  voyages 
during  that  time  to  any  port  or  ports  of  Belgium,  they  only  pay  the  in  and  out¬ 
ward  tonnage  duty  once,  at  their  first  entry. 

9.  — Every  vessel  must  have  a  clearance  passport  from  the  Belgian  custom¬ 
house  ;  the  charge  is  from  G  to  30frs.,  according  to  the  country  from  which  the 
vessel  comes. 

10.  — The  dock  duty  is  paid  according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  tariff : 

50  to  100  tons  at  24  centimes  per  ton 

101  „  150  32 

251  „  200  40 

201  „  250  52 

25 1  and  above,  G2  „ 

After  the  expiration  of  which  time,  one  fortieth  part  of  the  whole  amount  is 
paid  for  every  week  they  remain  longer. 

1 1.  — The  cooking-house  dues  are  also  calculated  according  to  the  size  of  the 
vessel ;  they  arc  as  follows : 

Under  36  tons  0  frs.  94  centimes  N 

From  36  to  100  1  88£  / 

101  „  200  2  82  V  Per  week. 

101  „  300  2  78  \ 

300  and  upwards  4  72  s 
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These  charges  must  be  paid  whether  the  cooking-house  is  used  or  not. 

12.  — Sand-ballast  brought  alongside  the  vessel  costs  2frs.  per  last  of  about 
1£  ton  weight. 

13.  — All  vessels  leaving  Antwerp  must  be  provided  with  a  surveyor’s  certifi¬ 
cate  that  they  are  sea-worthy ;  without  this  document  they  cannot  obtain  a  pilot. 
In  ballast  the  certificate  costs  from  Gfrs.  to  13frs.  50c.  When  loaded,  from 
lOfrs.  to  SOfrs.  according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel ;  besides  llfrs.  40p.  for  the 
tribunal  certificate. 

14.  — Consul’s  fees  are  charged  according  to  their  respective  tariffs. 

15.  — All  vessels  arriving  at  Antwerp  are  visited  by  the  water-bailiff.  His 
fees  are  from  lOfrs.  to  50frs.,  according  to  the  size,  and  the  number  of  sailors  on 
board.  . 

16.  — For  charter  parties  and  stamps,  when  required,  the  charge  is  8frs. 

17- — The  brokerage  for  clearing  a  vessel  in  and  out  is  fixed  by  law  at  75 
centimes  per  last;  Antwerp  measure. 

IS. — Brokerage  on  a  general  cargo  outwards  is  legally  lOOfrs. ;  on  a  charter 
party  outwards  GOfrs. 

19.  — These  expenses  depend  on  the  quantity  of  provisions  on  board,  and  the 
petty  charges  the  captain  may  be  at ;  they  never  exceed  20  to  30frs. 

20.  — Pilotage  from  Antwerp  to  Flushing  being  stipulated  in  palms,  three  of 
which  are  a  little  more  than  a  foot,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  exact  draught  of 
water;  all  vessels  are  hooked  by  the  pilotage  officer,  at  a  charge  of  from 
2  to  3frs. 

The  difference  in  the  port  charges  between  a  vessel  departing  laden  or  in 
ballast,  are  those  in  the  amount  of  pilotage,  brokerage,  and  some  other  trifling 
charges.  All  other  charges  are  the  same,  laden  or  unladen. 

Foreign  vessels,  non-privileged,  or  of  the  third  class,  pay  tonnage-duty  each 
voyage,  even  if  arriving  from  one  Belgian  port  into  another  Belgian  port :  for  the 
coasting  trade  is  not  limited  to  national  vessels. 

French,  Spanish,  and  Neapolitan  vessels  are  those  which  are  not  by  treaty  or 
by  reciprocal  sufferance,  included  in  the  category  of  privileged  ships. 

The  tonnage,  pilotage,  and  other  charges  per  voyage  for  a  non-privileged 
vessel  of  200  tons  in  the  port  of  Antwerp,  as  calculated  by  the  French  consul  at 
that  port,  amount  to  -  -  -  1496  francs,  or  £59  16  9| 

The  same  for  the  port  of  Ostend  -  1175  francs,  or  47  0  0 

The  tonnage  duty  levied  on  a  French 

ship  of  200  tons,  amounts  to  -  502  francs  22  centimes  20  1  lOi 

The  same  on  a  Belgian  vessel  for  the 

whole  year  -  434  francs,  or  17  7 
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WAREHOUSING  CHARGES. 

The  charges  for  warehousing  in  the  free  entrepots  of  Antwerp  are  regulated 
by  a  tariff-.  These  charges  vary  somewhat  according  to  the  bulk  of  articles.  Com¬ 
pact  and  heavy  goods,  such  as  mahogany,  wet  hides,  tin,  &c.  pay  from  four  to  six 
centimes  per  100  kilogrammes ;  less  compact  goods,  such  as  cotton  bales,  cordage, 
&c.  from  eight  to  twelve  centimes  per  100  kilogrammes.  A  few  articles  liable  to 
damage,  as  fine  dye-stuffs,  indigo,  &c.  from  twenty  to  forty  centimes  (the  very 
highest  rent)  per  100  kilogrammes.  The  general  tariff,  however,  imposes  eight 
centimes  per  100  kilogrammes  upon  articles  upon  which  the  duties  are  levied 
by  weight,  and  five  centimes  per  100  francs  value  upon  those  on  which  the 
importation  duties  are  levied  ad  valorem.  These  charges  are  paid  monthly, 
but  should  the  goods  be  warehoused  for  any  shorter  period,  rent  for  a  whole 
month  must  be  paid. 


MONIES. 

After  the  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland,  the  French  decimal  monies, 
weights,  and  measures,  have  been  introduced  into  Belgium. 

Old  monies,  weights,  and  measures,  are  however  occasionally  used  in  calcu¬ 
lations,  &c. 


Gold  and  silver  Coins 
i>;  circulation. 

Value 

Belgian 

ilori 

(new) 

Old 

Current  Money 
of  Brabant. 

Value 

Money. 

Value  in 
English 
Money. 

The  gold  Sovereign  of  the  Nether- 

<1. 

cent. 

fi. 

s. 

d. 

fr. 

cent. 

s.  d. 

7.1)8 

9 

6 

3.870 

16 

90 

13  5 

Gold  Ducat 

5.39 

595 

(5 

5 

10.806 

11 

42 

9  Of 

Double  bonis  d'Or  . 

22.80 

200 

20 

0 

4..500 

47 

20 

37  5.1 

French  20-franc  piece  . 

9.4o 

000 

11 

() 

•6.000 

20 

0 

1.5  10J 

5  r 

Silver  (old)  Ducat  or  Ducato"  . 

2.97 

67') 

3 

9 

5.440 

6 

30 

Crown  (old)  of  Brabant 

2.62 

710 

3 

1 

3.588 

5 

JO 

4  7:1 

Crown  of  France  . 

274 

0.50 

3 

3 

1 1.3  40 

5 

80 

4  8* 

Half-crown  of  France 

1 .29 

188 

1 

10 

3.825 

2 

75 

2  2’i 

Escalin  of  Brabant. 

0.28 

350 

0 

0 

7.380 

0 

60 

0  5i 

Plaijuette  of  ditto  . 

0.14 

000 

0 

8 

3.690 

0 

30 

0  3 

Ditto  of  Liege 

0.18 

230 

0 

3 

11.004 

0 

28 

0  21 

New  Florin  of  Brabant. 

1.00 

000 

1 

3 

4.000 

2 

12 

1  8*- 

The  above  coins  are  gradually  disappearing  as  the  Belgian  coinage  of  5-franc 
pieces  is  rapidly  replacing  them- 
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WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

The  metrical  and  decimal  weights  and  measures  of  France  have  been  legally 
established  by  royal  ordinance,  dated  the  18th  June,  183G.  The  following  are 
still  in  use  at  Antwerp,  and  some  other  places,  viz : 

The  sheppond  .  .  300lbs.  of  Brabant 

The  centner  .  .  .  100  ,, 

The  load  .  .  .  400  ,, 

The  stone  .  .  .  8  „ 

The  pound  weight  is  divided  into  2  marcs,  16  ounces,  32  loots. 

lOOlbs.  of  Brabant=103.35  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

The  viertcl  or  raziere  of  wheat,  contains  4  muckens.  37.5  viertcls=l  last. 

40  viertcls  to  about  11  quarters  English. 

Wheat  is  sold,  however,  now  in  all  parts  of  Belgium  by  the  hectolitre, 
28.189  hectolitres  being  equal  to  80  Winchester  bushels. 

The  liquid  measures  of  Belgium  are  the  same  as  those  of  France,  viz. :  the 
litre  and  hectolitre  ;  but  at  Antwerp,  and  some  other  places,  the  stoops  and  mm 
are  still  used  in  the  markets,  viz. : 

50  stoops  ...  1  aam. 

1  aam  ....  36i  English  wine  gallons. 

1  barrel  (100  litres)  26£  „ 


HANKS,  SALES,  CREDITS,  USANCE,  &C. 

The  Bank  of  Brussels  was  established  on  modern  principles,  during  the 
union  of  Belgium  with  Holland.  Since  the  separation  of  these  countries,  the  bank 
has  been  re-instituted  as  a  joint-stock  bank  in  1835,  and  conducted  much  after 
the  same  plan  as  formerly ;  but  vvithout  any  other  connexion  with  the  govern¬ 
ment,  than  that  the  director  and  four  administrators  are  appointed  or  displaced 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  king.  It  is  nWi  compelled  to  receive  such  state  funds  as 
the  minister  of  finance  may  think  proper  to  deposit  in  the  bank,  and  to  pay  at 
least  one  per  cent  interest  for  the  same.  Its  capital  is  20,000,000  of  francs, 
divided  into  20,000  shares  of  1000  francs  each.  The  interest  paid  is  five  per 
cent  annually  upon  the  actual  sums  invested.  Any  overplus  of  profit,  after 
deducting  one- tenth  for  a  reserve  fund,  forms  the  dividend  paid  to  the  share¬ 
holders.  This  bank  is  allowed  to  issue  bank-notes  of  40  francs,  100  francs, 
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500  francs,  and  1000  francs,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  capital,  in  real 
value,  represented  in  the  coffers  of  the  bank.  It  is  a  hank  of  deposit,  circu¬ 
lation,  and  discount — lends  money  upon  approved  securities,  purchases  bills  of 
exchange,  receives  in  deposit  the  monies  of  individuals  or  of  companies,  without 
paying  any  interest  for  the  same,  and  has  a  coffer  for  the  special  purposes  of  a 
savings-bank.  This  bank  suspended  payment  in  18.38,  having  at  the  time 
seven  millions  of  notes  payable  to  bearer  in  circulation,  1,400,000  francs  due  to 
depositaires,  who  lodged  their  money  in  its  savings- coffer,.  6,000,000  due  on 
accounts  current,  2,000,000  due  on  its  obligations  for  money  borrowed, 
and  20,000,000  in  shares  due  to  the  bearers  of  its  coupons.  This  bank- 
failure,  the  first  which  occurred  in  the  kingdom,  would  have  been  ruinous  to 
commerce  and  manufactures,  and  to  the  industrious  classes  generally,  if  the 
government  had  not  guaranteed,  in  the  first  instance,  the  re-payment  of 
the  monies  lodged  in  its  coffers  as  a  savings-bank,  and  then  advanced 
2,600,000  francs  to  enable  the  bank  to  take  up  its  notes  payable  to  bearer.  By 
the  aid  of  this  timely  succour,  the  bank  of  Belgium  has  resumed  its  payments, 
liquidated  its  obligations,  and  in  1S39  its  discounts  amounted  to  26,000,000, 
and  in  1840  about  36,000,000. 

Commercial  Bank  of  Antwerp. — This  is  a  joint-stock  bank,  established 
for  the  purpose  of  discounting  hills  of  exchange,  and  lending  money  on  mer¬ 
chandize.  Its  capital  is  fixed  at  25,000,000  francs  (one  million  sterling),  repre¬ 
sented  by  25,000  shares  of  1000  francs  each. 

Bank  of  Liege. — This  joint-stock  bank  was  established  in  1835,  under 
a  royal  decree,  extending  its  duration  to  40  years.  Its  capital,  paid  up,  is 
4,000,000  of  francs.  It  lends  money  on  approved  securities,  acts  as  a  savings 
and  deposit  bank ;  but  it  neither  discounts  bills  of  exchange  nor  notes  payable 
to  bearer. 

The  General  Association  for  encouraging  industry,  was  established  at 
Brussels,  in  December,  1822,  by  royal  decree,  which  extended  its  duration  to 
2?  years,  or  until  the  1st  of  January,  1850.  It  was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  trade.  Its  capital  consists,  Jirsl,  of 
105,820,000  francs  (about  £4,250,000  sterling).  Of  this  sum,  42,328,000  francs 
are  secured  on  28,325  hectares  of  woods  and  lands,  a  great  part  of  which  have  been 
transferred  to  the  Association  ;  and  63,492,000  francs,  divided  into  60,000,000 
shares,  at  an  interest  of  5  per  cent.  Second,  of  a  reserved  fund  formed  of  one- 
third  of  the  dividends.  This  reserve  fund  amounted  in  1837  to  20,668,700  francs, 
and  in  1S38  to  22,120,228  francs.  In  1830,  before  the  revolution,  the  shares 
were  worth  77<b  and  in  1838  they  rose  to  840.  It  is  empowered  to  issue  notes' 
payable  to  bearer  of  50  francs,  100  francs,  500  francs,  and  1000  francs,  and  to, 
the  amount  of  40,000,000. 

Tlic  operations  of  this  Association  arc : — 
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First,  as  cashier  general  to  the  state.  All  the  contributions  or  revenues  of 
the  state  are  deposited  in  the  coffers  of  this  Association,  and  it  pays  all  monies 
on  account  of  the  finance  department,  charging  a  commission  of  per  cent  as 
the  state  agent.  It  discounts  bona  fide  approved u  bills  of  exchange — keeps  ac¬ 
counts  current  for  deposits  and  discounts — receives  deposits  of  bullion,  as  -well  as 
of  coin — makes  advances  upon  such  deposits,  and  upon  lands  and  certain  other 
property — and  transacts  all  the  usual  business  of  a  great  bank. 

The  king  appoints  the  governor  and  secretary,  and  also  the  treasurer  and 
directors  upon  the  presentation  of  candidates,  named  by  shareholders  possessing 
each  twenty  shares.  The  commissioners  who  audit  and  examine  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  governor  and  directors,  are  elected  by  the  shareholders. 

There  are  several  other  associations  for  banking,  and  for  various  other  pur¬ 
poses  in  the  kingdom,  viz  : — 

The  National.  Society  for  Encouraging  Productive  and  Commer¬ 
cial  Enterprise,  instituted  at  Brussels  in  1835.  Capital,  15,000,000  francs. 
The  object  of  this  Association  is  to  aid  approved  undertakings,  which  might 
fail  for  want  of  means. 

The  Commercial  Society,  instituted  in  1835.  Capital,  10,000,000  francs.  Its 
object  is  to  encourage  the  commerce  of  Belgium,  by  making  advances  on  merchan¬ 
dize,  and  extending  aid  to  exporters  of  goods.  Since  1839  it  has  issued  notes, 
under  the  name  of  lions  de  l' Industrie,  payable  at  4,  G,  8,  10  and  12  months,  at 
from  3J  to  5  per  cent  interest. 

The  Association  of  United  Capitalists  was  founded  at  Brussels  in 
183G.  Capital,  50,000,000 — (£2,000,000),  15  per  cent  of  which  only  has  been 
paid.  The  object  of  this  Association  is  to  extend  aid  to  enterprises  of  utility, 
&c. 

There  are  also  three  Banks  for  lending  money  on  mortgages,  or  other  ap¬ 
proved  securities,  viz : — 

1.  La  Caissc  dcs  Proprictaires. 

2.  La  Banque  fonciere. 

3.  La  Caisse  Hypothccaire. 

The  Assurance  Companies  arc 

1.  The  General  Life  Assurance  Company. 

2.  Company  of  Assurance  against  the  Mortality  of  Horses  and  Cattle. 

3.  The  Belgian  and  Foreign  Union  Assurance  for  Life  and  Fire. 

4.  The  Life  and  Fire  Assurance  Company. 

Besides  many  other  life  and  fire  assurance  companies  established  at 
Brussels,  Antwerp,  and  Ghent. 

Bank  of  Flanders. — By  a  royal  decree,  a  joint-stock  bank  has  lately, 
under  this  name,  been  established  at  Ghent.  Its  object  is  to  facilitate  discounts, 
and  to  extend  accommodation  to  the  cotton  and  linen  manufacturers. 
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Table,  showing  the  Total  Amount  of  Capital  invested  in  various  Joint  Stock 
Companies,  Banks,  Associations,  &c.  Ac.  Ac.  in  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium. 


Capital  in 

Capital  in  Eng- 

lisli  Money. 

Francs. 

£. 

Banks  and  General  Associations  ..... 

343,484.126 

13,739,365 

Assurance  Companies  .  .  .  .  ... 

1.31,069,841 

6,042,793 

Societies  for  promoting  Navigation 

18,004,000 

720,160 

- for  carrying  into  effect  improvements  in,  and  j 

making  new  roads,  Kce.  .  •  •  .  •  •  J 

38,083,000 

1,523,400 

Coal  Companies  ........ 

83,212,000 

3,328,480 

Iron  ditto  .........  | 

46,918,000 

1,876,720 

Glass  ditto  .  .  .  .  ,  .  .  .  .! 

10,169,841 

406,793 

Befineries . . 

11,750,000 

470,000 

Spinning  ditto  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

25,550,000 

1,022,000 

Societies  for  promoting  the  Arts  and  Sciences 

1,704,882 

70,591 

Book  Associations  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

14,000,000 

560,000 

Societies  for  improving  and  promoting  various  maim- | 
faeturcs  .  .  .....  J 

25,248,000 

1,009,920 

General  Total  .  .  .  . 

F.  771,255,690 

£30,850,227 

Usance  at  Antwerp  is  the  same  as  at  Amsterdam 

viz.  on  bills,  3  days’  grace. 

JDiscouiits,  or  abatements  upon  sales,  are  much  the  same  as  at  Rotterdam. 


SEAPORTS. 

Antwerp  and  Ostend  are,  properly  speaking,  the  only  seaports  of  Belgium. 
Vessels  of  from  200  to  300  tons  can  come  from  the  sea  by  Ostend  to  Bruges, 
and  Nieuport  will  admit  small  vessels,  which  may  communicate  with  the  in¬ 
terior  by  the  canals.  The  canals  and  rivers  of  Belgium  extend  many  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  seaports  to  the  inland  towns  of  Ghent,  Brussels,  Liege,  and  to 
most  of  the  towns  and  seats  of  industry  in  the  kingdom.  Vessels  sail  from  Lou¬ 
vain,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  with  their  cargoes  direct  to  England. 

Antwerp. — This  port,  with  its  spacious  dock,  basin,  and  quays,  and  its  safe 
anchorage,  is  one  of  the  best  in  Europe,  although  the  navigation  from  the  sea  is 
somewhat  .tedious.  It  has  sufficient  depth  for  the  largest  vessels,  and  every 
convenience  for  ship-building.  The  tide  rises  12  feet. 

Ostend. — The  entrance  is  intricate,  but  the  port  safe  within.  The  pilots  are 
skilful,  and  the  lights  are  well  kept  up. 
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NAVIGATION  OF  BELGIUM  WITH  FOREIGN  STATES. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  which  entered  the  ports  of  Belgium 
in  1837  and  1838  were: 

In  1837.  Belgian  vessels  ....  567  . Tonnage  73,629 

Foreign  vessels  ....  1,438 . Tonnage  215,362 


Total  ....  2,025  Total  288,971 

In  1838.  Belgian  vessels  ....  574  . Tonnage  96,216 

Foreign  vessels  ....  1,673  . Tonnage  238,131 


Total  ....  2,247  Total  334,347 


TOTAL  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  INTO  AND  FROM  BELGIUM  DURING  THE  YEAR 
1 83 7.— (OFFICIAL  AGCO  U N T. ) 

Francs. 

Importations  from  France  .  40,925,708 

Exportations  to  France  ......  .  77,425,214 

Importations  from  England  .......  60,799,163 

Exportations  to  England  ......  .  12,086,562 

Importations  from  Holland  .  . . 40,31  S, 391 

Exportations  to  Holland  ......  .  15,862,294 

Importations  from  Prussia  .......  25,326,649 

Exportations  to  Prussia  ......  .  23,486,638 

,  Importations  from  the  United  States  .....  18,324,271 

Exportations  to  the  United  States  .....  2,309,409 

Importations  from  Brazil .  .......  13,086,014 

Exportation  to  Brazil  ........  .  2,556,472 

Importations  from  Russia .  10,464,799 

Exportations  to  Russia  ......  .  1,568,510 

Importations  from  Rio  de  la  Plata  .  .  ....  4,629,737 

Exportations  to  Rio  de  la  Plata  .....  .  184,538 

Importations  from  Ilayti .  4,270,651 

Exportations  to  Ilayti .  .  247,045 

Importations  from  Cuba  ........  7,072,234 

Exportations  to  Cuba .  .  747,861 

Importations  from  Sweden  and  Norway  .....  2,685,919 

Exportations  into  Sweden  and  Norway  ....  .  443,166 

Importations  from  Spain . .  2,285,847 

Exportations  to  Spain  ........  .  196,461 

1837.  Total  value  of  importations,  223,070,800  francs.— £8,922,832  sterling. 

Total  value  of  exportations,  155,274,833  francs.=  6,210,993  „ 

1838.  Total  value  of  importations,  238,052,659  francs.=  9,522,106  „ 

Total  value  of  exportations,  193,579,520  francs.=  7,743,180  „ 
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TOTAL  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  BELGIUM. 


The  average  annual  navigation  of  Belgium  for  eight  years,  viz.  1831  to 


1838  inclusive,  was  as  follows : 

Belgian  vessels  sailed .  470 . Tonnage  57,694 

Foreign  vessels  do . 1,411 . Tonnage  173,057 


Total  ....  1,881  Total  230,752 


The  annual  average  arrivals  for  the  same  year  were : — 

Belgian  Vessels .  475  ....  Tonnage  59,207 

Foreign  Vessels .  1,399  ....  Tonnage  172,707 

Total  . _ .  1,874 _ Total  __^_2ai£14 - 

The  shipping  of  Belgium  on  the  1st  of  January,  1839,  consisted  of  152  mer¬ 
chant  vessels,  viz. — 

68  from  51  to  100  tons. 

52  from  100  to  200  tons. 

28  from  200  to  300  tons.- 
4  from  350  to  650  tons. 


Besides  98  fishing  vessels  of  about  45  tons  each  belonging  to  Ostend,  and 
15  belonging  to  Antwerp.  At  Blnckenberg,  lleuyst,  Nieuport,  Lapanne,  there 
were  altogether  fitted  out  for  the  fishery,  about  90  large  undecked  fisliing-boats. 


Of  the  Importations  in  1838  there  were  entered  by  the  sea-  Francs, 
ports,  the  value  of .  150,454,108 

By  the  Land  Frontiers,  viz  : — 

From  France  and  Prussia  .......  87,598,551 

The  Importations  entered  for  consumption,  amounted  in  value  to  201,204,381 
The  value  of  goods  passed  in  transit,  amounted  to  .  .  36,728,466 


of  which  nearly  7,000,000  of  francs  value  were  manufactured  goods. 


The  Merchandize  entered  for  consumption  consisted  of : — 

Francs.  Sterling. 


1 .  Articles  of  Consumption,  as  colonial  produce 
of  an  exotic  kind  ..... 

2.  Articles  of  Consumption  similar  to  those  which 
Belgium  produces  ..... 

3.  Haw  Mateiials  (naturelleaj 

4.  Waste  Articles  (dechets  de  fabrication,  §c.J 

5.  Articles  prepared,  to  he  used  in  manufactures 

6.  Manufactured  Articles  of  all  kinds,  including 
wines,  Ac.  ...... 


54,547,508=£2, 18 1,900 

13,129,659=  525,186 

54,547,240=  2,181,889 
1,293,039=  51,721 

13,508,801=  540,352 

64,178,134=  2,567,125 


Total 


Frs.  201,204,381  £8,048,173 


SHIPPING  AND  TRADE  OF  THE  PORT  OF  ANTWERP. 
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The  Merchandize  exported  in  1838,  consisted  of : — 

Francs. 

1.  Articles  of  Consumption  or  Provisions  of  Belgian  produce  22,843,7  54= 

1,222,886= 
37,679,133= 
1,411,649= 
9,435,241  = 
84,258,391  = 


2.  Ditto  of  foreign  origin,  prepared  in  Belgiui: 

3.  Raw  Materials  of  Belgian  growth 

4.  Waste  Articles  (from  Manufactures) 

5.  Articles  prepared  for  Manufactures  . 

G.  Manufactured  Articles  of  all  kinds 

Total  Belgian  Merchandize  exported 


48,915 
1,507,165 
56,466 
377,410 
3,370,335 

Frs.  156,851,054  £6,274,041 


PORT  OF  ANTWERP. 

Statement  exhibiting  the  Shipping  and  Trade  of  the  Port  of  Antwerp,  during 
the  Year  3839, 


COUNTRIES. 

Entered. 

Departed. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

England . 

337 

66,987 

405 

74,882 

Russia  .  .  . 

231 

41,809 

48 

7,992 

Sweden  and  Norway 

67 

10,673 

66 

13,476 

France  .... 

109 

13,023 

64 

7,711 

Prussia  . . 

64 

9,812 

43 

8,634 

Hanse  Towns  ... 

.  33 

7,033 

84 

10,233 

United  States  .... 

44 

11,387 

14 

4,631 

Holland . 

93 

8,237 

87 

7,7  0-5 

Portugal . 

16 

1,912 

39 

8,203 

Cuba  .... 

29 

6,923 

JO 

1,993 

Spain  .  .  .  .  -  . 

20 

3,006 

19 

3.822 

Turkey  and  Egypt 

8 

1,251 

19 

4,338 

Brazil  ...... 

28 

4,525 

4 

770 

llayti  .... 

22 

4,375 

3 

781 

Denmark  ..... 

10 

1,212 

17 

2,580 

Mecklenburg  ... 

1 

263 

17 

•3,408 

East  Indies  .... 

7 

2,860 

1 

272 

Two  Sicilies.  ... 

14 

1,665 

9 

1,363 

Ilanover  . 

25 

J,118 

20 

1,431 

Uruguay,  Montevideo  . 

10 

2,039 

1 

222 

Sardinia  and  Tuscany. 

2 

3G4 

3 

517 

Austria  .  .  .  ... 

4 

592 

1 

62 

Ionian  Islands  .  ... 

3 

327 

1 

202 

Mexico  .... 

2 

345 

1 

141 

All  other  Countries 

3 

300 

155 

26,454 

Total  .... 

3,182 

202,038  1 

1,131 

191;,889 

100 
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IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  DURING  THE  YEAR  1839. 


COUNTRIES. 

Importations. 

Exportations. 

England . 

29,9:19,900 

Francs. 

14,349,100 

Russia  ....... 

14,360,900 

353,700 

United  States . 

8,217,700 

2,477,600 

France  .....'. 

7.630,200 

1,446,600 

Holland . 

3,08.1,000 

5,777.500 

Brazil  .  .  .... 

6, 737.600 

507,100 

Ilause  Towns  .  ..... 

2,28.7.200 

4,320,200 

Cuba . .  . 

5,7.73, .700 

821.000 

Ilayti . . 

5,9.77,300 

2.7,000 

Turkey  and  Egypt  .... 

1,033.100 

2,261,900 

Uruguay,  Montevideo  ..... 

2,367,200 

159,600 

Prussia  ....... 

1,508.800 

865,600 

Dutch  East  Indies  ...... 

1,913,900 

207.700 

Spain  .  . . 

1,781.500 

8.900 

Sweden  and  Norway  ...... 

1,232,800 

309,200 

Two  Sicilies  ...... 

1,113.200 

197,700 

Austria  ........ 

677,400 

90,700 

Mexico  ......  . 

171,800 

559,200 

Hanover  ........ 

273,200 

529,800 

Portugal  ...... 

513,700 

60.000 

Ionian  Islands . 

'  455,000 

116,800 

Denmark  ...... 

447,400 

41,900 

Sardinia  ........ 

335,800 

Tuscany  ....... 

303,000 

Africa  ........ 

96,900 

Mecklenburg  ......  •  | 

20,400 

Total  .  .  .  .  : 

F.  97,960.200 

F.  35,636,000 

Equal  to  .  1 

£3,918,408  ! 

1  £1,425,440 

The  chief  articles  Imported  have 
Francs. 

been  as  follows,  viz. 

Francs. 

Coffee 

14,745,500 

Rice  .... 

3,006,000 

Grain  and  seeds 

.  13,936,800 

Potash 

2,769,500 

Sugar  (raw) 

11,430,800 

Dye  Stuffs 

2,382,300 

Woven  Goods 

.  11,339,100 

Liquor  (Wines  and  Spirits) 

2,216,900 

Cotton 

5,225,200 

Fruits  .  .  . 

2,048,100 

Metals  . 

.  4,872,300 

Drugs  .  .  .  . 

1,344,300 

Leather 

4,678,500 

Oil  ... 

1,176,900 

Wood  . 

.  3,533,400 

Salt  .... 

704,800 

Tobacco 

3,269,400 

Spices 

614,800 

Wool  . 

.  3,164,800 

Tea  .... 

269,800 

TRANSIT  TRACK. 
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The  leading  Exports  were- 
Flax 


Sugar,  refined 
Metals  . 

Glass 

Bark  for  Tanners’  i 
Arms  “ 

Grain  and  Seed 
Tobacco 


9,717,600 

rM,  i  Dyed  .  .  2,407,600 1 

Cotton  J  pfain  _  .  694,000 1 

3,101,600 

T.  t  Tulle  .  .  95,800? 

Jjlnen  i  Other  kinds  1,990,400  S 

2,086,200 

■  6,981,100 

Woollen  Cloths  .... 

1,793,300 

5,550,000. 

C  Nails . 

1.369,400  ( 

2  Zinc  .  .  .  .  . 

1,301,300 

?  3,045,700 

(  Other  kinds 

375,000 ' 

(  Window  .  .  .  . 

{  Glass  Wares 

1,904,600  i 
163,900 ! 

[  2,068,500 

1,098,400 

1,079,500 

766,200 

559,100 


Dye  Stuffs 
Wool 
Leather 
Seed  Oil 


500,400 

340,000 

215,200 

195,100 


TRANSIT  TRADE. 

Tiie  following  Statement  shows  the  result  of  the  Transit  Trade  at  the  Port 


of  Antwerp,  with  the  re-exportation  from  thence  during  the  year  1839. 


COUNTRIES. 

Transit  Trade.  j 

Re-exporta- 

By  Sea. 

By  Land  and 
River  Carriage. 

Total. 

Francs. 

Francs. 

Francs. 

Francs. 

Russia  .... 

79,300 

4,545,800 

4,625,100 

47,400 

France  .  .  . 

102,000 

5,911,100 

4,015,100 

538,200 

England  .... 

2,397,400 

2,397,400 

448,000 

Holland  .  .  .  . 

196,800 

2,141,200 

2,338,000 

318,800 

Hanse  Towns 

259,600 

259,600 

169,900 

United  States  .  .  . 

329,400 

329,400 

27,500 

Two  Sicilies 

21,700 

21,700 

263,200 

Brazil  .  .  .  . 

233,800 

233,800 

40,300 

Mexico  .... 

270,100 

270,100 

2,300 

Dutch  East  Indies  .  . 

153,400 

153,400 

51,200 

Turkey  and  Egypt  . 

170,900 

170,900 

15,600 

Sweden  and  Norway  .  . 

126,300 

126,300 

38,200 

Austria  .... 

27,200 

27.200 

127,600 

Russia . 

72,900 

72,900 

20,400 

Cuba  .... 

82,300 

82,300 

10,700 

Uruguay,  Montevideo 

52,100 

52,100 

4,900 

Other  Countries 

17,200 

17,200 

67,100 

Total  .  . 

F.  4,592,400 

10,598,100 

15,190,500 

2,189,300* 

Sterling 

£143,696 

£423,924 

£607,620 

£87,572 
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GENERAL  RESUME  OF  THE  TRADE  OF  ANTWERP 
DURING  THE  YEAR  1831),  AS  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  THE  YEAR  1838, 

A  comparative  view  of  the  navigation  and  trade  of  this  Port  for  1839,  as 
compared  with  1838,  exhibits  the  following  variation,  viz. 

Upon  the  total  amount  of  shipping  entered  during  1839,  a  diminution 
of  356  ships  ........  56,165  Tons. 

Upon  the  total  amount  of  shipping  sailed  during  1839,  a  diminution 
of  314  ships  ....  ....  52,275  Tons. 

In  1840,  the  arrivals  exhibited  a  further  diminution  of  81  ships  .  23,335  Tons. 

Francs. 

Upon  the  total  value  of  Imports,  1839,  a  diminution  of  .  .  15,930,500 

Ditto  do.  Exports,  1839,  an  increase  of  2,862,100 

The  Total  Imports  into  all  the  ports  of  Belgium,  during  the  year  1840,  ex¬ 
ceed  those  of  1839,  about  21  millions  of  francs.  The  Exportations  during  the 
year  1840  are  stated  to  have  increased  in  the  same  proportion. 

As  regards  the  general  Imports,  there  lias  been  an  increase  principally  in  the 
articles  of  raw  sugar,  tobacco,  rice,  fruits,  and  salt. 


TRADE  BY  LAND  WITH  HOLLAND. 

The  value  of  the  trade  by  land  between  Antwerp  and  Holland,  during  the 
year  1 839,  was  as  follows : 

Francs. 

Value  of  Imports  from  Holland  ....  14,748,500 

Ditto  Exports  to  do.  .  5,174,100 


LOUVAIN. 

It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark,  that  out  of  the  total  number  of  45  vessels 
which  sailed  from  Louvain  for  all  parts,  18,  measuring  1,526  tons,  departed  for. 
England.  The  value  of  these  exports  amounted  to  226,500  francs.  The  total 
amount  to  all  other  parts  being  only  1 1,700  francs. 

The  French  flag  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  all  engaged  in  this  branch 
of  the  Belgian  trade. 

The  total  amount  of  the  import  and  export  trade  between  Antwerp,  Louvain, 
Ostend  and  Nieuport,  and  foreign  countries,  during  the  year  1839,  was  as  follows : 


Antwerp 

Imports, 

.  .  .  francs  97,960,200 

Exports. 

francs  35,636,000 

Ostend  . 

12,513,200 

6,971,700 

Nieuporfc 

2,841,000 

22,900 

Louvain 

165,000 

288,200 

Total  francs  1 1 3,479,400 

Equal  to  £4,537,916 

42,868,800 

£1,714,712 
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TRADE  OF  OSTEKD  DURING  THE  YEAR  1839. 


COUNTRIES. 

Entered. 

Departed. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

England  ..... 

332 

26,627 

325 

25,090 

Sweden  and  Norway  .  .  .  . 

96 

15,342 

92 

14,888 

31 

2,475  . 

33 

2,613 

Prussia  .... 

10 

2,300 

7 

1,772 

llanse  Towns  and  Hanover 

15 

860 

26 

2,061 

Oldenburg,  Mecklenburg  &  Kniphausen 

10 

1,448 

8 

1,380 

Russia  ....  . 

7 

1,204 

2 

238 

Portugal . 

3 

406 

6 

985 

Denmark  ....  . 

8 

592 

9 

649 

Spain . 

5 

694 

— 

_ 

Holland . 

6 

435 

3 

249 

Other  Countries  .  .  . 

1 

253 

18 

2,555 

Total 

524 

52,636 

529 

52,480 

The  Total  Import  and  Export  Trade  was  as  follows : 


COUNTRIES. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

England 

6, 5^900 

Fiancs. 

4,151,400 

France  ......... 

2,429,100 

1,091,800 

llanse  Towns  and  Hanover  .  .  .  .  .  . 

88,500 

1,500,500 

Sweden  and  Norway  ....  .  . 

1,308,000 

— 

Russia  ......... 

1,070,000 

75,000 

South  America  ....... 

350,000 

— 

Holland . 

321,000 

18,000 

Denmark  . . 

210,000 

— 

Prussia . 

111,000 

— 

All  other  Countries . 

51,700 

135,000 

Total  .  . 

12,513,210 

6,971,700 

Equal  in  sterling  to 

£500,528 

£278,868 

The  following  are  the  principal  articles  Imported : — 


Wool 

2,683,000 

Cotton 

1,978,000 

Wood  ; 

C  for  Building 
(  for  Dyeing  . 

1,500,000  > 
371,100  5 

1,871,100 

Liquors 

C  Wine 
(  Brandy 

.  1,155,600) 

.  58,100  5 

1,213,700 

Sugar 

782,800 

Salt 

588,200 
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NIEUPORT. 


Francs. 

Indigo .  532,400 

Mineral  Bitumen .  .  500,000 

Flax  Seed .  3.70,000 

Iron  .  .  .  243,000 

Coal . 170,000 

Coffee .  167,000 

Pitch . .  T '  .  .  *  165,100 

Machines . .  .  110,000 


The  chief  Exports  were  as  follows,  viz 

Flax . 

Sugar . 

Bark . 

™  ,  C  Dyewoods 

00  i  for  Cabinet-makers’  use 
Japan  Earth  ... 

Coal . 

Indigb . 

Woven  goods  of  hemp  and  flax  (cloths) 

Bitumen  (mineral) 

Charcoal  (animal)  . 

Gums  ...... 

Drugs  .  ... 

Mother  of  Pearl  .... 

Animals— Horses 

Shellfish  ..... 

There  is  a  diminution  in  the  General  Trade  of  Ostend  for  this  year  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  preceding  one,  to  the  following  amount,  viz. — 

In  the  Import  Trade  ....  4,336,800 

Ditto  Export  ditto  ...  .  7,274,300 


.  2,005,000 

1,500,500 
'  .  .  1,059,200 

108,000)  loi-rnn 

23,700 )  131’'°° 

112,600 
106,100 

.  .  .  100,000 
76,900 
54,100 
51,300 
50,000 
45,800 
44,600 
42,500 
30,000 


NIEUPORT. 

The  trade  at  this  place  is  carried  on  almost  exclusively  with  England. 
During  the  year  1839,  101  vessels  measuring  2723  tons  were  engaged  in  it. 

The  value  of  the  Imports  from  England  amounted  to  .  .  2,834,100 

Ditto  Export  ditto  ....  .  22,900 

These  Imports,  with  trifling  exceptions,  consisted  of  woollen  goods. 


BELGIAN  EXCISE  DUTIES. 
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STATEMENTS  EXHIBITING  THE  PRODUCE  OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  BELGIAN 
EXCISE  DUTIES. 

The  revenue  yielded  by  the  Excise  Duties  upon  Sugar  for  each  of  the  un¬ 
dermentioned  6  years,  has  been  as  follows,  viz : — 


Francs.  Sterling. 


1834 

1,204,711 

or 

£48,188 

183,5 

1,237,101 

„ 

49,484 

1836 

148,325 

„ 

,  5,932 

1837 

367,651 

„ 

14,706 

1838 

942,975 

„ 

39,218 

1839 

843,951 

33,758 

The  law  of  the  27th  of  July,  1822,  was  modified  by  the  law  of  the  24th  of 
December,  1829,  and  further  by  that  of  the  8tli  of  February.  1838.  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  the  amounts  above  stated  for  each  year  include  the  sums  which 
more  properly  belong  to  the  preceding  years.  This  necessarily  arises  from  the 
credit  allowed  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  the  duties.  The  same  rule  will  apply 
to  the  excise  upon  Salt,  Beer  and  Brandy,  hereafter  mentioned. 

SALT. 

Produce  of  Duties  in  each  of  the  following  years,  viz  : — 


Francs. 

Sterling. 

1834 

3,346,748 

or 

£133,870 

1835 

2,580,063 

„ 

103,202 

1836 

2,867,233 

„ 

114,689 

1837 

.  „  2,996,460 

„ 

119,458 

1838 

3,227,777 

129,111 

1839 

3,059,175 

„ 

122,367 

By  the  law  of  the  2nd  of  August,  1822,  the  Excise  Duty  on  Salt  is  fixed 
at  12  francs,  72  centimes  the  100  kilogrammes,  and  upon  .Brine  at  10  francs,  60 
centimes  per  hectolitre. 

Belgium  does  not  possess  any  mines  producing  Rock  or  Mineral  Salt.  This 
article,  when'  required  for  culinary  purposes^  is  imported  from  England,  and 
that  which  is  used  in  her  manufactures  chiefly  from  France.  The  annual  average 
home  consumption  of  Salt  amounts  to  about  26,000,000  kilogrammes,  or,  6 
kilogrammes  and  a  half  for  each  inhabitant.  The  exportation  of  Refined  Salt 
is  principally  to  Rhenish  Prussia. — Very  little  is  imported. 
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BEER. 

There  are  about  2,800  Breweries  distributed  over  the  kingdom  of  Belgium, 
independently  of  150  Malting  Establishments.  Beer  is  the  ordinary  beverage 
of  all  classes,  and  on  an  average  of  years  the  consumption  amounts  to  135  litres^ 
of  nearly  1G  francs  value  (12s.  9%d.  sterling)  for  each  individual. 

The  breweries  and  distilleries  create  a  yearly  demand  for,  from  20,000,000  to 
24,000,000  kilogrammes  of  barley. 

Produce  of  the  Beer  Duties  in  the  following  years,  viz:  — 


Francs. 

Sterling. 

1834 

5,502,505 

jr  £220,100 

1835 

5,505,944 

220,237 

1836 

5,494,391 

„  219,775 

1837 

5,571,330 

„  222,852 

1838 

5,631,324 

„  225,252 

1839 

5,508,617 

„  220,344 

BRANDY  (OF  BELGIAN  MANUFACTURE). 

Produce  of  the  Excise  Duties  on  Brandy  during  the  following  years  viz. 


1834 

r  1,98!), 640 

(Law  of  1833) 

Sterling, 
or  £79,585 

}  142,834 

(  ditto  1822) 

5,713 

1835 

1,877,315 

(  ditto  1833) 

75,092 

1836 

1,806,907 

(  ditto  ) 

72,276 

1837 

C  1,405,090 

(  ditto  1837) 

56,203 

i  586,428 

(  ditto  ) 

23,457 

1838 

j  2,803,451 

(  ditto  ) 

112,138 

*  85,172 

(  ditto  ) 

3,407 

1839 

2,431,481 

(  ditto  ) 

97,259 

By  the  law  of  2fith  August,  1822,  the  duty  on  Brandy  of  10  degrees  above 
proof  is  fixed  at  12  florins  (of  the  Low  Countries)  the  hectolitre,  and  upon  other 
kinds  of  inferior  or  superior  strength  it  varies  from  a  minimum  of  10  florins  38 
centimes  to  a  maximum  rate  of  21  florins  22  centimes  per  hectolitre. 

Agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  the  18th  of  July,  1833,  the  quota  of 
excise  dutv  is  fixed  upon  each  day’s  operations,  viz. — at  the  rate  of  22  centimes 
per  hectolitre,  according  to  the  dimensions  of  the  tubs  and  vats,  &c.,  without 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  contents  thereof.  The  law  of  thc*27th  of  May,  1837, 
determines  the  quota  at  40  centimes  upon  the  same  principle. 

The  number  of  distilleries  are  stated  at  1,065,  producing  260,000  hectolitres 
of  spirits,  and  paying  an  excise  revenue  as  above  stated.  In  1838,  there  were 
7L254  cabarets,  or  places  licensed  to  sell  spirituous  liquors.  -  f 
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The  following  Table  (taken  from  the  Octroi  returns)  shows  the  average  an¬ 
nual  consumption  per  individual  of  the  undermentioned  Articles  of  Food,  &c.  in 
the  kingdom  of  Belgium  during  the  years  1835  and  133G. 


ARTICLES. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Bread  of  wheat  flour,  equal  in  wheat  to 

Hectolitres  . 

3.00 

54 

0 

Wine  .  .  .  . 

Litres  .  • 

4.64 

5 

84 

Spirits  ....... 

Ditto  .  . 

8.74 

5 

56 

Beer . .  . 

Hectolitres  . 

1.82 

21 

2 

Sugar  . 

Kilogrammes 

3.50 

6 

0 

Meat  ....*.. 

ditto 

35.75 

26 

.53 

Fish  . . .  . 

ditto 

value 

4 

25 

Fodder . .  . 

ditto 

do. 

10 

56 

Coal  . . .  . 

ditto 

569.39 

12 

92 

Firewood  .  .  _  .  .  .  .  .  | 

ditto 

do. 

2 

56 

The  greatest  quantity  of  Wine  and  Spirits  consumed  is  in  the  Provinces  of 
Liege,  Luxemburg,  and  Limburg,  viz. — 


In  Liege 
Luxemburg 
Limburg  . 


litres  6.91 
„  8.32 

„  2.56 


.  13.05 
,  11.20 


PROTECTION  OF  THE  CUSTOMS  AND  EXCISE  REVENUE  AGAINST  ILLICIT  TRADE. 

According  to  a  statement  in  the  Belgian  Budget  for  1839,  it  appears  that 
above  4,000  employes  of  the  customs  are  stationed  along  the  land  and  sea 
frontiers,  in  order  to  prevent  fraud  against  the  revenue ;  and  that  those  employes 
cost  the  state  4,000,000  francs,  about  £160,000  sterling,  in  order  to  secure 
9,370,000  francs  (£374,800)  of  customs  revenue. 

By  the  same  budget  it  appears,  that  during  the  year  ending  1st  of  July,  1S38, 
the  following  seizures  were  made,  viz. 


Description  of  Goods. 

No.  of  Seizures. 

Amount  of 

Value. 

Francs. 

Cents. 

Sugar 

.  156 

27,769 

17 

Salt  . 

232  . 

.  .  12,825 

01 

Com  and  Grain 

161 

47,471 

39 

Cattle 

285  . 

.  '.  74,120 

60 

Linen  Cloths 

47 

18,494 

68 

Woollen  Goods  . 

31  . 

.  .  9,967 

56 

Silk  ditto 

63 

78,612 

52 

Cotton  ditto 

131  . 

.  .  44,208 

31 

Liquors,  &c. 

215 

34,697 

60 

Various  Merchandize 

751  . 

.  .  911,101 

35 

2,072  1,259,268  19 

£50,370  sterling. 
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BELGIAN  BUDGET  FOR  1841. 

The  Budget  of  Ways  and  Means  for  this  year  estimates  a  net  income  (all 
expenses, of  collecting  the  revenue  being  deducted)  of  82,525,000  francs,  or 
£3,303,000  sterling.  This  total  amount  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
heads,  viz.  j 

Direct  Taxes  {Contributions  foncierc,  pcrsonnellc, 

and  patentes)  .  .  .  .  .  .  29,089,993  or  1,163,599 

Customs  Duties  (Import.,  Export,  Transit,  &c.)  .  11,065,000  „  442,600- 

Excise  ditto1 .  20,958,150  „  838,326 

Stamps  and. Registration  Duties  .  .  .  20,493,000  „  819,720 

Insurance  and  various  other  Taxes  .  .  .  919,000  „  36,760 


.Total  estimated  Income  for  1841  Frs.  82,525,000  or  £3,301,000 


MINERAL' PRODUCTIONS— AGRICULTURAL  AND  GENERAL  INDUSTRY  OF 
BELGIUM. 

Tint  principal  minerals  of  the  kingdom  are  coal,  iron,  zinc,  lead,  copper,  man¬ 
ganese,  and  pyrites.  Of  these,  the  coal-mines  arc  the  most  important.  As  far 
as  explored,'  there  arc  in  the  province  of  Hainault,  155  coal-mines  worked,  ex¬ 
tending  under  102,415  hectares  of  surface; — in  Liege  and  Limburg,  138  coal¬ 
mines  worked,  under  a  surface  of  32,777  hectares  of  land; — and  in  Namur  and 
Luxemburg,  59  mines  worked,  under  a  surface  of  30,030  hectares. 

The  principal  iron-mines  are  situated  between  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  and  in 
the  province  of  Liege.  The  produce,  when  smelted,  in  the  year  1836,  amounted 
to  150,000,  tons.  Copper,  of  good  quality,  hut  not  in  sufficient  abundance,  is 
mined  in  Liege  and  Hainault.  Lead  is  found  in  Liege,  Namur,  and  Luxemburg; 
but  a  great,  quantity  of  lead  is  imported  from  France  and  other  places.  The 
finest  alum  abounds  near  the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  but  that  of  England  nearly 
supersedes  its  use  in  Belgium.  Slate,  marble,  millstones,  and  building  stone, 
are  abundant. 

Agriculture.- — One  half  of  the  whole  surface  of  Belgium  is  under  tillage ; 
and  agriculture  is  generally  in  as  improved  a  condition  as  in  the  best  cultivated 
parts  of  Europe.  One-eighth  of  the  soil  is  occupied  by  meadows  and  pastures ; 
one-fifth  is  covered  with  forests  of  valuable  timber;  and  one-eighth  is  un¬ 
cultivated  and  waste.  The  remainder  is  occupied  by  towns,  canals,  &c. 

The  Corn  and  Grain  produced  is  in  quantity  great  in  proportion  to  the  sur¬ 
face  ;  but,  not  for  the  last  three  years  more  than  sufficient  for  the  population. 
See  Corn  Laws  of  Belgium. 

Potatoes  and  all  culinary  vegetables  are  grown  in  perfection. 

1 tops  flourish  in  Brabant,  Liege,  Hainault,  &c. 
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Tobacco  was  formerly  cultivated  extensively,  but  it  is  now  produced  chiefly 
in  Flanders.  Its  culture  is  however  increasing. 

Beetroot  is  produced  rather  extensively  in  Ilainault. 

The  Yineyards  of  Belgium  are  of  little  value,  and  the  wines  of  the  poorest  kind. 
They  are  produced  only  near  the  banks  of  the  Meuse. 


Table  exhibiting  the  Superficies,  Appropriation,  arid  Description  of  Landed 
Property  in  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium,  according  to  the  last  General  Regis¬ 
tration  in  1834. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PROPERTY. 

Total  for  tlie 
Kiiif-ilom  in 
Hectares. 

Total  in  English 
Acres  (the  Hec¬ 
tare  being;  equi- 

Hectares. 

English  Statute 

Arable  ground . 

1,30.5,395 

3,613,428 

Gardens,  chiefly  kitchen  gardens  .... 

38,204 

91,690 

Ornamental  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  . 

Nursery  grounds,  &c.,  planted  .... 

5,400 

13,104 

5,334 

12,800 

Meadows  ......... 

219,080 

525,792 

Orchards  ........ 

58,929 

141,428 

Hop  grounds  ........ 

1,262 

3,028 

Vineyards  ........ 

229 

550 

Pastures  ......... 

110,197 

264,472 

Ground  lying  fallow  ...... 

88,254 

211,808 

Woods  . . 

550.696 

1,321,670 

Thickets  ........ 

8,198 

19,674 

Reservoirs,  ponds,  &c . 

5,556 

13,334 

Marshes . .  . 

3,056 

7,334 

Alluvial  soils  .  .  '  . 

1,050 

2,520 

Quarries  and  coal-pits  ...... 

293 

702 

Wood-yards,  quays,  and  dykes  ..... 

2,450 

5,880 

Heaths  and  waste  lands  ..... 

236,976 

568,742 

Ground  covered  with  buildings,  court-yards,  &c. 

19,561 

46,946 

Fortifications,  and  fields  for  military  exercise 

2,061 

4,946 

Cemeteries  ........ 

482 

1,060 

Highways,  roads,  and  canals  ..... 

62,428 

149,826 

Streets  and  public  squares  ...... 

886 

2,126 

Rivers  and  streamlets  . '  . 

12,599 

30,236 

Downs  and  lands  reclaimed  from  the  sea 

3,741 

8,978 

Total 

2,942,574 

7,062,074 

f  in  1834,  including  Luxemburg 

6,576,459 

Number  of)  t  not  completed  in  the  Cadastre, 

allotments,  1  in  1839,  <  in  consequence  of  the  parti- 
(.  '  t.  tion  of  Luxemburg, 

fin  1834,  including  Luxemburg  . 

Number  of  ^  (  not  completed  in  the  Cadastre, 

proprietors,  jin  1839,  \  in  consequence  of  the  parti- 
C  (  tion  of  Luxemburg. 

945,659 

no 


DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

Belgium  rears  all  the  domestic  animals  common  in  other  European  coun¬ 
tries  ;  and  the  strong  horses  of  Flanders  are  exported,  for  purposes  of  draft,  to 
France,  England,  Holland,  and  Prussia.  The  number  exported  annually  for  the 
last  five  years,  amounts  to  from  7000  to  10,000, exclusive  of  about  2600  colts 
per  annum. 

From  5000  to  8000  horses  and  2000  colts  were  sent  annually  to  France ; 
about  2000  horses  and  500  colts  per  annum  to  Prussia ;  and  from  150  to  340 
horses  to  England. 

During  the  two  years  1838  and  1839  inclusive,  th'i  number  of  horses  and 
colts  sold  to  dealers  who  carried  them  out  of  the  kingdom  to  foreign  countries, 
M-cre : — 


>  France  .  .  . 

.  15,482  horses  .  . 

.  .  4395  colts 

Prussia  .  .  . 

3041  „  .  . 

.  .  .  670  „ 

England  .  .  . 

299  „  .  : 

:  .  .  2  „ 

Holland  .  .  .' 

38  „ 

.  .  3  „ 

Total  . 

.  18,860  „ 

5070  „ 

Value  . 

6,793,600  francs  .  . 

.  61,840  francs 

Total  number  of  horses  and  colts,  23,930. 

Value  of  ditto,  6,793,600  francs=£  271,744. 

The  numbers  existing  in  1840,  were  246,736  horses  and  colts.  The  number 
of  common  draft  and  plough  horses  employed  were  215,500. 

Horned  Cattle. — The  numbers  existing  in  1840,  were  912,740. 

Sheep. — The  pastures  of  Belgium  feed  annually  about  750,000.  This  num¬ 
ber  is  far  from  sufficient  to  produce  the  wool  used  in  the  kingdom,  and  Belgium 
imports  a  great  quantity  of  wool,  and  also  hair,  from  foreign  countries. 

Mutes. — The  numbers  in  1840,  were  1,608.  The  number  of  asses  is  not 
stated  in  the  returns. 

Swine. — In  each  province  swine  are  reared  and  fattened  by  the  farmers, 
millers,  and  brewers,  chiefly  for  home  consumption.  The  numbers  in  1840, 
were  421,209. 

Poultry  is  abundant  and  cheap. 


MANUFACTURES. 

Woollen  Cloths  and  Cassimehes  arc  among  the  most  important  manu¬ 
factures  of  Belgium.  The  French  admit  that  the  Belgians  are  in  advance  even 
of  Elbeuf  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  cloths ;  and  the  dyes  of  Verviers  are 
considered  fully  as  durable  as  those  of  England  or  Moravia.  The  fine  cloth 
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factories  of  Verviers  and  its  neighbourhood' employ  more  than  40,000  persons, 
and  produce  annually  more  than  100,000  pieces  of  cloth,  valued  at  about 
25,000,000  francs,  or  1,000,000  sterling.  The  fixed  capital  is  estimated  at 
75,000,000  francs,  or  3,000,000  sterling.  Flannels,  serges,  tickings,  coverlets, 
and  camlets,  are  manufactured  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  chiefly  at 
Hodemont,  Ypres,  and  Poperinghe.  Mouselincs  de  laine,  Merinos,  &c.,  arc 
also  manufactured,  but  not  in  large  quantities  at  Liege,  Verviers,  and  Malines. 
Carpets,  of  beautiful  dyes  and  work,  are  produced  at  Tournay,  Brussels,  Ant¬ 
werp,  Bruges,  Ghent,  and  Courtray.  The  carpet  factory  of  Messrs.  Schumacher 
and  Overmann,  at  Tournay,  employs  daily  1G00  persons,  and  produces  the  most 
splendid  and  costly,  as  well  as  the  plainest  and  cheapest  articles. 

Linen  Manufactures. — Both  the  Flanders  yield  excellent  flax  in  abund¬ 
ance  for  domestic  use  and  for  exportation,  and  the  mode  of  dressing  it  is  consi¬ 
dered  superior  to  that  of  any  other  country.  Formerly,  and  until  within  the  last 
eight  years,  great  quantities  of  linen  yarns  were  exported  to  France,  but  the  linen 
yarns^f  England  and  those  spun  in  France  have  to  a  great  extent  superseded 
the  use  of  Belgian  yarns  in  the  French  linen  manufactories  ;  and  Belgium  has 
for  some  time  re-imported  the  flax  produced  on  her  soil  in  the  form  of  yarns  spun  at 
Leeds,  Dundee,  and  Belfast.  With  the  view  of  preventing  or  limiting  this  trade, 
and  to  encourage  domestic  spinning,  the  export  duty  upon  foreign  linen  yarns 
has  been  raised  (in  1841)  from  a  nominal  duty  to  the  rates  specified  in  the  tariff. 
The  farmers,  who  raise  their  own  flax  in  Flanders,  generally  spin  and  weave  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  it  for  their  domestic  wear,  and  sometimes  for  sale  in  the 
home  market.  The  linens  of  Belgium  have  long  been  celebrated  for  the  excel¬ 
lence  and  beauty  of  their  quality.  Ghent,  Oudenarde,  Renaix,  Grammont, 
Lokeren,  Thiel,  Roulers,  Tournay,  Termondc,  Malines,  Atli, Turnhout,  and  Alost, 
are  the  chief  seats  of  plain  linen  fabrics,  and  of  lace,  thread,  ticks,  and  checks ; 
and  Courtrai,  Brussels,  Bruges,  and  Neuve  Eglise,  for  damasks.  The  cambric 
factory  at  Saintes  is  the  only  one  in  the  kingdom.  Several  spinning  factories, 
with  machinery  similar  to  that  used  at  Leeds  and  Dundee,  have  lately  been 
established  at  Ghent,  Liege,  Malines,  and  Brussels. 

The  quantity  of  linen  manufactured  annually  (exclusive  of  that  made  in  the 
houses,  and  worn  by  the  farmers  of  Flanders),  is  stated  to  be  about  750,000 
pieces.  The  process  of  bleaching  in  Belgium  is  much  extolled,  and  at  Antwerp , 
there  is  a  bleaching  establishment  worked  by  steam. 

According  to  the  French  official  accounts,  the  value  of  linen  yarns  imported 
during  the  year  1839  into  France  from  Belgium,  and  entered  for  consumption, 
amounted  in  value  to  2,242,235  francs,  89,G89/.  85.  The  imports  of  woven 
linens  entered  for.  consumption  during  the  same  year  amounted  in  value  to 
11,082,872'  francs,  or  440,915/.  Lace  of  linen  thread,  to  the  value  2,284, S30 
francs,  or  91,393/.  4s.  sterling,  and  linseed  to  the  value  of  3,415,575  francs,  or 
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136,623/.  Flax  to  the  value  of  624,922  francs,  or  24,99 'll.  sterling :  being  a  total 
value  of  dressed,  spun,  and  manufactured  flax,  equal  to  783,617/.  8s.  The  total 
imports  from  Belgium  into  France  for  consumption  for  that  year,  being  in 
value  72,215,975  francs,  or  2,888,639/.  exclusive  of  articles  introduced  by  con¬ 
traband,  estimated  at  more  than  1,000,000/.  sterling. 

Cotton  Manufactures. — This  branch  of  industry  is  estimated  to  represent 
a  fixed  capital  in  buildings  and  machinery  of  60,000,000  francs  (or  2,400, OOOi. 
sterling),  and  to  have  employed,  in  1830,  no  less  than  122,000  persons,  chiefly  at 
Ghent,  St.  Nicholas,  Liege,  Antwerp,  Turnhout,  Malines.  and  Lierre.  The 
quantity  produced  is  stated  at  about  1,500,000  pieces  of  calico,  and  400,000  pieces 
of  shirtings,  or  long  cloths,  the  whole  valued  at  84,000,000  francs,  or  3,360,000/. 
sterling,  of  which  two-thirds  were  consumed  at  home.  On  the  1st  of  January, 
1835,  there  were,  in  the  cotton  factories  of  the  kingdom,  81  steam-engines. 
383,320  spindles,  (of  the  latter  82,175  were  unemployed),  and  23,309  looms  (of 
which  6703  were  unemployed).  Three-fourths  of  these  fabrics  are  in  East  Flan¬ 
ders.  Since  the  crisis  of  1838,  the  condition  of  those  factories  has  somewhat 
improved,  but  according  to  a  statement  in  the  Statisque  Generate  de  la  Belgique 
(for  1841),  the  value  of  the  annual  production  of  the  cotton  factories  had  fallen, 
from  84,000,000  in  1830,  to  40,000,000  francs  (1,600,000/.)  in  1840:  yielding 
a  benefit  over  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  of  22,000,000  francs  to  the  country ;  viz. 
3,000,000  for  interest  of  the  capital  employed  and  for  other  expenses — 2,000,000 
to  the  manufacturers — and  1 7,000,000  for  wages,  &c.  There  are  not,  according  ^ 
to  the  same  authority,  now  more  than  50,000  persons  constantly,  and  60,000, 
occasionally  employed  in  the  cotton  factories  of  Belgium. 

Silk  Manufactures. — Antwerp  is  the  principal  seat  of  this  branch,  in 
which  place  there  are  fabrics  of  velvets  and  plain  and  figured  silks.  The  other 
silk  factories  are  those  at  Lierre,  Uccles,  Courtrai,  and  Beaumont. 

Lace. — The  Lace  of  Brussels,  Malines,  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Bruges,  Ypres, 
Mons  and  Most,  though  of  less  importance  than  formerly,  still  maintains  a  pre¬ 
eminent  reputation.  Tulles  and  Embroidery  have  at  all  times  employed  in  the 
several  manufactories  at  Brussels,  Termonde,  Malines,  Bouillon,  and  Luxem¬ 
burg,  a  great  number  of  work  people,  especially  women,  in  embroidering :  but 
lace  weaving  is  gradually  drawing  into  its  service  the  women  formerly  occupied 
as  embroiderers, 

Riiiuons,  Tapes,  &c. — This  branch  of  Belgian  industry  is  not  extensive. 

Hosiery. — This  manufacture  in  all  its  varieties,  occupies  about  50,000  per¬ 
sons.  Its  principal  seat,  or  centre,  is  at  Tournay. 

Indian  Ruijder  (Caoutchouc.) — Manufactures  of  this  gum  have  lately  been 
introduced  with  some  success. 

Hat  Manufactures  are  not  in  so  flourishing  a  condition  as  formerly, 
l'ur  Hats  having  been  nearly  superseded  by  the  French  silk  hats.  Lately  the 
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manufacture  of  the  latter  has  been  successful  at  Brussels,  Ghent,  ahd  Antwerp ; 
and  straw  hat  and  bonnet  making  employs  also  from  7000  to  8000  persons. 

Tanneries  and  works  for  currying  and  dressing  leather  and  skins,  and  for 
varnishing  and  painting  of  cloths,  are  established  upon  an  extensive  and 
successful  scale. 

Paper  Manufactures,  Printing  Establishments,  Lithography  and  Book¬ 
binding,  are  also  in  a  fair  state  of  prosperity. 

The  Upholstery  of  Belgium  is  considered  equal  to  that  of  France; 
and  furniture  is  exported  to  England,  Germany,  Holland,  Spain,  and  Ame¬ 
rica. 

There  are  besides  the  foregoing,  Manufactures  of  Bronze — of  Clocks,  and 
Watches — and  of  Musical  and  Scientific  Instruments;  but  none  of  these  are 
upon  an  extensive  scale. 

Manufactures  of  Iron,  &c — The  most  important  manufactures  of  Bel¬ 
gium,  after  those  of  linen  wool  and  cotton,  are  those  of  which  metals  form  the  ma¬ 
terials.  There  were  G9  smelting  furnaces  in  active  operation  in  1839,  viz: — 17  in 
which  coke  was  used,  and  52  in  which  charcoal  was  burnt.  There  were  1/5 
forges  to  convert  the  smelted  iron  into  bars,  sheets,  &c.  The  principal  Iron 
Works  are  those  so  well  known  at  Seraing  near  Liege.  The  Cast  Iron  Works  of 
Belgium  are  extensive.  There  is  but  one  Steel  Foundry,  that  of  St.  Leonard, 
near  Liege,  and  the  iron  used  is  nearly  all  of  foreign  production. 

The  principal  manufacture  at  Seraing  is  that  of  Steam  Engines,  and  these 
engines  and  machines  of  various  kinds  employ  about  4000  work  people  in  the 
kingdom,  chiefly  at.  Liege,  Ghent,  &c.  The  Royal  Cannon  Foundry  at  Liege 
employs  130  persons. 

Fire  Arms. — These  are  made  of  superior  quality,  and  as  cheap  as  in  England. 

Nails. — From  12,000  to  13,000  persons  are  employed  chiefly  during  winter 
in  nail  making. 

Pins  and  Needles. — Very  little  success  has  attended  this  smallware  manu¬ 
facture:  those  made  being  neither  so  good  nor  so  cheap  as  those  of  England. 

The  Cutlery  and  Surgical  Instruments  manufactured  in  the  province  of 
Namur,  Brussels,  Liege  and  Antwerp,  arc  generally  superior  to  those  of  France 
or  even  of  Germany,  but  not  in  many  respects  equal  to  those  of  England, 
especially  the  razors,  scissors,  and  penknives. 

Hardwares,  such  as  kitchen  utensils,  tools,  agricultural  instruments, 
articles  of  copper,  brass,  tin,  locksmiths’  work,  stoves,  boilers,  pots,  pans,  &c., 
employ  a  great  number  of  workmen  in  Liege,  Namur,  and  other  towns. 

Carriages,  Saddlery,  and  Harness,  are  made  in  most  of  the  towns,  and 
to  some  extent  for  exportation.  The  quality  is  substantial  rather  than  of  superior 
workmanship. 
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Glass,  Pottery  and  Porcelains  Wor  ks  are  found  in  most  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Some  of  the  porcelaine  and  glass  works  produce  articles  of  great 
taste  and  beauty. 

Beetroot  Sugar. — In  the  province  of  Hainault,  the  eultivationof  beet¬ 
root  for  making  sugar  has  been  carried  on  to  rather  an  important  extent.  Of 
the  whole  consumption  of  sugar  in  Belgium,  viz,,  14,000,000  kilogrammes, 
the  beetroot  sugar  produced  in  the  kingdom  amounted  to  5,000,000  kilo¬ 
grammes. 

There  are  several  other  manufactures,  as  Chemical  Works,  Soap  Works,  Oil 
Mills,  and  Sugar  and  Salt  Refineries,  besides  all  the  ordinary  handicrafts ;  all 
which  afford  extensive  employment. 

Ship-building  forms  also  a  branch  of  scientific  and  useful  industry,  chiefly  in 
the  ship-yards  of  the  Scheldt  and  Ostend. 


STEAM  ENGINES. 

From  an  account  given  in  the  Monitcur  Be/ge  ,  and  in  some  local  reports, 
it  appears,  that  at  present  there  are  in  Belgium  12,000  steam-engines,  equal  to 
30,000  horses’  power ;  and  calculating  the  mechanical  strength  of  the  horse 
as  seven  times  greater  than  that  of  man,  it  follows  that  steam  power  in  the 
Belgian  territory  is  equal  to  the  labour  of  210,000  operatives. 

The  greater  number  of  these  engines  are  found  in  Hainault.  The  other  pro¬ 
vinces  in  which  steam  power  exists  may  be  placed  in  the  following  order,  in 
accordance  with  the  amount  of  power  contained  in  each.  Up  to  the  present 


time,  Luxemburg  cannot  boast  of  possessing 

a  single  engine. 

Provinces.  No.  of  Steam  Engines. 

Equivalent  to  a 
Power  of 

Hainault  (31  Dec.  1839) 

532  . 

18,389  horses. 

Liege  (July,  1840)  .... 

322* 

Brahant  (July,  1840)  .... 

103 

2,856  „ 

Flanders,  Eastern  (end  of  1839)  . 

137  . 

1,761  „ 

Ditto  Western  (July,  1840)  . 

48 

Nanlur  (June,  1838  .... 

32t 

Antwerp  (1  April,  1839) 

17  . 

275  „ 

Limburg  (Jjily,  1840)  '. 

12 

*  In  1837  Lfrgc  possessed  235  engines,  equal  to  a  6032  horse’s  power, 
f  In  1837  there  were  25  steam-engines  in  the  province  of  Namur  ;  these  were  equivalent 
to  a  power  of  300  horses. 
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AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  HAND  LABOUR  IN  BELGIUM. 


The  average  amount  of  daily  wages  paid  to  the  following  description  of 
operatives  is  as  follows,  viz. — 

frs.  cents.  i.  d. 

To  Agricultural  Labourers  .  .  .  .1  13  nearly  0  11  pei 

Weavers . 1  26  „  10 

Masons . 1  68  „  1  3f 

Locksmiths  and  Carpenters  .  .  .  1  68  „  1  3| 

Operatives  employed  in  manufactories,  &c.  1  59  „  1  3^- 

Do.  do.  in  the  quarries,  mines,  and  furnaces  1  76  „  14 

Jewellers  and  Goldsmiths  .  .-.216  „  1  8£ 

Carriers  .  .  ...  .  .  1  81  „  1 

Tailors  and  Shoemakers  .  .  .  1  23  „  10 


The  usual  amount  of  wages  paid  to  household  servants,  apart  from  board 
and  lodging,  &c.,  which  is  found  in  addition,  is,  in  the  towns,  for  males 
169frs.  75c.  (about  £6  16s.);  and  for  female  domestics,  107frs.  62c.  (about 
£4  5s.  7 d.)  In  the  country  the  wages  are,  for  men  servants,  132frs.  67c. 
(£5  5s.  7 d.)  ;  'for  females,  84frs.  86c.  (£3  8s.  nearly.) 
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CHAPTER  I. 

COMMERCIAL  LEGISLATION  OF  DENMARK. 

This  small  kingdom  comprises  a  peninsula  and  several  islands,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  The  aspect  of  the  country  is  flat,  having  no  moun¬ 
tains  and  few  elevations,  except  sand-hills.  The  rivers,  a  portion  of  which  flow 
through  Denmark,  are  the  Eider,  the  Elbe,  the  Trave,  and  the  Guden.  The 
soil,  although  in  many  parts  rocky  and  in  others  sandy,  is  generally  adapted 
either  for  grazing,  or  for  the  growth  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas,  potatoes,  and 
all  kitchen  vegetables,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  madder.  In  some  parts,  turf- 
bogs  are  extensive. 

Denmark  has  numerous  excellent  Sea-ports :  the  principal  are — Copenhagen, 
with  a  narrow  but  deep  entrance;  Elsineuh;  Kiel,  in  Holstein;  Sleswig, 
Flessborq,  Aariiuus,  Handers,  Alborg,  Fredericksiiaven,Gluckstadt, 
and  Alton  a. 

The  Faro  Islands;  the  bleak  large  island  of  Iceland;  some  wretched 
settlements  in  Greenland;  Tranquebau  and  Serampore,  in  Hindostun; 
Guinea,  in  Africa;  and  Santa  Cruz,  Saint  Thomas,  and  Saint  John,  in  the 
West  Indies,  belong  to  Denmark.  The  harbour  of  Saint  Thomas  is  one  of, 
if  not  the  best,  the  most  conveniently  situated  in  the  West  Indies.  Iceland 
has  several  harbours,  IIolmenshaven  and  Rickiavig  are  the  best. 

The  fisheries  of  Denmark  are  of  great  value  and  importance.  The  horses, 
horned  cattle,  and  sheep,  are  much  esteemed.  Iceland  and  the  Greenland  colony 
are  scarcely  valuable  for  any  purpose  but  the  fisheries,  and  some  traffic  in  furs ; 
the  former  yields  a  little  barley,  hemp,  and  flax.  Its  wild  animals  are  white 
bears  and  foxes. 

The  commercial  legislation  of  Denmark  has  long  been  res tricti ve,^with’ ' th e 
view  of  creating  and  maintaining  home  manufactures  upon  the  protective  or  pro- 
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hibitive  system.  Until  within  the  last  few  years,  woollen  and  cotton  manufac¬ 
tures,  although  not  absolutely  prohibited,  were  delivered  upon  importation  over 
to  the  customs  and  sold  by  public  auction ;  and  after  deducting  expenses  and 
thirty  per  cent  for  duty,  the  proceeds  were  then  paid  to  the  owner  or  im¬ 
porter  of  the  goods. 

A  tariff  of  duties  was  afterwards  substituted.  This  tariff  which  is  adjusted 
down  to  the  present  year,  is  not  only  minute  in  its  specifications  and  details, 
but  with  the  view  of  getting  more  revenue,  the  schellings  (96  of  which  are  equal 
only  to  a  rix  bank-dollar  of  the  value  of  2s.  3d.  sterling)  are  subdivided  into  irregular 
fractions.  The  tariff  prohibits  the  importation  of  refined  sugar,  syrups,  molasses, 
and  several  other  articles.  Denmark  is  destitute  of  fuel  and  of  almost  every 
other  advantage  required  for  the  maintenance  of  those  manufactures  which  the 
government  has  attempted  with  little  success  to  establish  and  protect. 


AREA,  POPULATION,  Ac.  Of  DENMARK,  1630.-(Offir.ial  Rotorua.) 


RACES  OF  INHABITANTS. 


(Danes...  1,209,531  I  Prisons  and  Angles. 70,000  I  Negroes. ..43, 000  |  Esquimaux...  7,000 1 
iGcrmans  648,000  |  Normans . 55,000  |  Hindoos...  19,000  |  Jews . 6,000| 
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CHAPTER  II.  v 

TREATIES. 

Denmark  has  entered  into  Treaties  of  Navigation  and  Trade  with  nearly  all 
European  States,  and  with  the  United  States  of  America.  Great  Britain  and 
Denmark  have  negotiated  several  treaties,  and  the  following  commercial  stipu¬ 
lations  of  each  are  considered  as  still  in  force  : — 

By  the  Treaty  signed  at  Whitehall  on  the  13th  of  February,  1660,  and  renewed 
by  the  Treaty  c  Kiel,  it  is  stipulated : — 

Article  6.  It  shall  be  free  for  the  subjects  of  both  Kings  to  come  with  their 
merchandize,  as  well  by  land  as  by  sea,  into  the  kingdoms,  provinces,  mart- 
towns,  ports,  and  rivers  of  the  other,  and  there  to  converse  and  trade,  paying 
the  usual  customs  and  duties,  saving  always  the  sovereignty  and  right  of  either 
King,  in  their  kingdoms,  provinces,  principalities,  and  territories,  respectively. 

Article  8.  It  is  also  covenanted,  accorded,  and  concluded,  that  in  case  anyone 
suffer  shipwreck  upon  the  coasts  of  the  other  King,  he  may  freely  challenge,  and 
lay  claim  to  the  broken  and  wrecked  vessel,  with  the  goods  (saving  the  right  of 
any  place  whatsoever);  neither  shall  anything  be  a  prejudice  or  liinderance  to  him 
therein  but  rather  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  shall  be  obliged,  if  it  be  desired 
of  them,  to  be  aiding  to  him  who  hath  suffered  shipwreck,  upon  reasonable 
consideration  for  their  labour,  to  recover  such  things  as  can  be  saved  of  the  wreck. 

Article  9.  If  the  subjects  of  either  King  be  wronged,  injured  or  endamaged 
in  the  territory  of  the  other,  then  the  King  of  that  place  where  the  wrong  is 
offered,  shall  take  care  that  speedy  justice  be  done  according  to  the  rights  and 
accustomed  laws  of  the  country,  and  that  due  punishment  be  inflicted  upon 
those  who  have  committed  the  offence  or  injury,  with  reparation  to  be  made  unto 
the  suffering  parties. 

Article  13.  It  is  also  covenanted  and  concluded,  that  the  people  and  subjects 
of  the  King  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland,  sailing  unto  any  of  the 
hereditary  kingdoms,  principalities,  or  dominions  of  the  King  of  Denmark  and 
Norway,  or  exercising  merchandize  therein,  shall  pay  neither  more  nor  greater 
customs,  tributes,  tolls,  and  other  duties,  nor  in  other  manner  than  as  the  people 
of  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  aud  other  strangers  (the  Swedes 
only  excepted)  trading  thither,  and  paying  less  customs,  do  or  shall  pay ;  and 
that  as  well  in  going,  returning  and  staying,  as  also  in  fishing  and  trading, 
they  shall  enjoy  the  same  liberties,  immunities,  and  privileges  which  the 
people  of  any  foreign  nation  whatsoever  abiding  or  trading  in  the  said 
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kingdoms  and  dominions  of  the  King  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  do  or  shall 
enjoy.  On  the  other  side,  the  people  and  subjects  of  the  King  of  Denmark 
and  Norway,  shall  use  and  enjoy  the  same  privileges  in  the  countries  and  do¬ 
minions  of  the  King  of  England ;  to  wit,  that  the  people  and  subjects  of  the 
King  of  Denmark  and  Norway  sailing  unto  any  the  kingdoms,  principalities  or 
dominions  of  the  King  of  England,  or  exercising  merchandize  therein,  shall  pay 
neither  more  nor  greater  customs,  tributes,  tolls,  and  other  duties,  nor  in  any 
other  manner  than  as  the  people  of  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  or 
other  strangers  trading  thither,  and  paying  less  customs,  do  or  shall  pay,  and 
that  as  well  in  going,  returning,  and  staying,  as  also  in  fishing  and  trading,  they 
shall  enjoy  the  same  liberties,  immunities,  and  privileges  which  the  people  of 
any  foreign  nation  whatsoever,  abiding  or  trading  in  the  said  kingdoms  and 
dominions  of  the  King  of  England,  do  or  shall  enjoy:  but  so  that  the  so¬ 
vereign  power  of  both  Kings,  in  their  kingdoms,  principalities,  dominions,  and 
ports  respectively,  to  appoint  and  change  customs  and  any  other  matters  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  occasion,  be  preserved,  and  remain  inviolate  ;  provided  the  said 
equality  be  strictly  observed  on  cither  part  in  manner  aforesaid. 

Article  14.  It  is  also  agreed,  that  in  case  the  subjects  and  inhabitants  of 
either  of  the  confederates,  with  their  shipping,  (either  by  reason  of  pirates  chasing 
them,  or  by  stress'  of  weather,  or  by  any  other  inconvenience,)  lie  forced  to 
repair  into  the  rivers,  creeks,  bays,  or  ports,  of  the  other  confederate,  there  to 
seek  harbour,  they  shall  be  kindly  and  courteously  used  by  the  magistrate  and 
inhabitants  of  such  place;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  them  to  provide  themselves 
at  a  reasonable  price  with  those  things  which  shall  be  necessary  for  the  re¬ 
pairing  of  their  ships,  and  freely  to  depart  again  without  any  hinderance  or  search, 
and  paying  no  tolls  and  customs  ;  provided,  they  do  not  carry  out  of  their  ship 
or  ships  any  goods  or  packs,  nor  expose  them  to  sale,  nor  have  or  receive  on 
board  persons  guilty  or  suspected  of  any  crime,  or  prohibited  goods,  nor  finally 
do  anything  repugnant  to  the  laws,  statutes,  or  customs  of  that  place  and  port 
where  they  shall  arrive. 

Article  16.  Each  party  shall  in  all  causes  and  controversies  now  depending, 
or  hereafter  to  commence,  cause  justice  and  right  to  be  speedily  administered  to 
the  subjects  and  people  of  the  other  party,  according  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of 
each  country,  without  tedious  and  unnecessary  delays  and  charges 

Article  17-  It  is  also  covenanted  and  agreed,  that  all  ships  belonging  to 
English  subjects  and  inhabitants,  together  with  their  ladings  and  merchandize, 
sailing  by  the  fort  of  Gluckstadt,  or  other  towns  and  places  under  the  King  of 
Denmark’s  dominions,  situate  upon  the  river  of  Elbe,  shall,  both  in  going  and 
coming  back,  be  free  and  exempt  fiorn  all  customs,  toll,  search,  stop,  and  moles¬ 
tation,  except  only  the  case  of  search  in  time  of  war,  when  the  King  of  Denmark 
shall  be  in  hostility  with  any  other  prince  or  state. 

Article  IS.  It  is  also  agreed,  that  firs,  masts,  and  other  sorts  of  timber,  after 
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oncp  they  are  laden  upon  the  ships  of  the  English  subjects  or  inhabitants,  shall 
be  no  further  subject  to  be  visited,  but  all  visits  and  searches  shall  be  made 
before,  and  if  then  either  oak  or  other  prohibited  timber  be  found,  they  shall 
forthwith  be  stopped  upon  the  place  before  they  be  brought  on  board:  neither 
shall  the  persons  or  goods  of  the  people  of  the  King  of  England,  or  of  his 
subjects,  be,  for  that  cause,  any  way  molested,  either  by  arrest,  or  any  other  kjnd 
of  detention ;  but  the  subjects  only  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  who  shall  have 
presumed  to  sell  or  alienate  such  like  prohibited  timber,  shall  be  punished  for 
the  offence  after  the  accustomed  manner :  and  the  people  and  subjects  of  the 
King  of  England  shall  have,  possess  and  enjoy  all  and  singular  the  things  con¬ 
tained  and  granted  in  this  Article,  without  any  molestation  or  interruption,  so 
long  and  during  all  the  time  that  the  subjects  or  any  of  the  people  of  the 
United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands  have,  possess,  and  enjoy,  or  ought  or 
might  have,  possess,  or  enjoy  the  same,  or  the  like,  by  any  treaty,  covenant, 
agreement,  or  permission  whatsoever  made  or  to  be  made. 

Article  20.  It  is  covenanted  and  agreed,  that  the  subjects  and  people  of  either 
party  shall  always  have  free  access  to  the  ports  and  coasts  of  the  other  confed¬ 
erate;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  them  to  abide  there,  and  thence  to  depart 
again,  and  also  to  pass  through  the  seas  and  territories  whatsoever  of  either 
King  respectively,  (doing  no  damage  or  prejudice,)  not  only  with  merchant 
ships,  but  also  with  men  of  war,  whether  they  be  public,  or  belong  to  those  who 
shall  have  obtained  private  commissions,  and  whether  they  come  through  vio¬ 
lence  of  weather,  or  to  avoid  the  danger  of  the  sea,  or-  to  repair  their  ships,  or 
buy  provisions ;  so  as  they  exceed  not  the  number  of  six  men  of  war,  if  they 
come  in  of  their  own  accord,  nor  stay  longer  in  or  about  the  ports  than  will  be 
requisite  to  repair  their  ships,  and  furnish  themselves  with  victuals,  or  other 
necessaries  :  and  if  upon  occasion  they  would  approach  such  ports  with  a  greater 
number  of  men  of  war,  they  shall  by  no  means  be  permitted  to  enter,  unless 
timely  notice  of  their  coining  be  first  given  by  letter,  and  leave  obtained  of  those 
to  whom  the  foresaid  ports  belong ;  but  if  they  be  driven  by  violence  of  storm, 
or  other  urgent  necessity,  to  seek  shelter,  in  such  case,  without  any  notice  given 
beforehand,  the  ships  shall  not  be  restrained  to  a  certain  number;  but  with  this 
condition,  that  their  commander  shall  immediately  upon  their  arrival  acquaint 
the  chief  magistrate  or  the  governor  of  that  place,  port,  or  coast  where  they 
arrive,  with  the  cause  of  their  coming  ;  neither  shall  he  stay  longer  there  than 
the  chief  magistrate  or  governor  will  permit,  and  shall  neither  do  nor  attempt 
any  hostile  act  in  the  ports  whereinto  he  shall  repair,  nor  anything  prejudicial 
to  that  ally  unto  whom  the  ports  belong. 

Article  21.  It  is  also  covenanted,  that  no  ships  or  shipping,  goods  or  mer¬ 
chandize,  laden  in  any  ships  of  what  nature,  kind,  or  quality  soever,  howsoever 
taken,  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  either  King,  shall  under  any  colour  or  pre¬ 
tence  whatsoever,  be  adjudged  prize,  unless  by  a  judicial  examination  and  pro- 
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ceeding  in  form  of  law  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  legally  ordained  in  that 
behalf  for  such  like  maritime  prizes. 

Article  22.  It  is  also  covenanted  and  agreed,  that  all  ships  and  merchants  of 
England,  in  their  passage  through  the  Sound  appertaining  to  the  King  of  Den¬ 
mark  and  Norway,  shall  enjoy  the  benefit  and  privilege  of  deferring  the  payment 
of  customs  until  their  return,  in  the  same  manner  as  they’enjoyed  the  five  years 
last  past ;  but  so  that  the  said  ships  and  merchants  carry  with  them  certificates 
under  the  seal  of  the  officers  of  His  said  Majesty  of  England,  thereunto  ap¬ 
pointed,  witnessing  that  those,  ships  belong  to  the  subjects  of  the  King  of 
England;  and  also,  that. before  their  passage  they  give  good  and  sufficient  se¬ 
curity  to  make  the  said  payment  in  due  place  unto  the  receivers  of  the  King  of 
Denmark’s  customs  at  their  return,  or  if  they  return  not,  within  three  months  at 
the  furthest,  in  case  they  do  not  pay  the  same  in  their  said  first  passage. 

Article  23.  It  is  also  concluded,  that  the  ships  and  subjects  of  the  King  of 
England  shall  receive  their  despatch  and  discharge  at  Elsinore,  as  soon  as  they 
arrive,  without  any  delay,  no  ships  of  any  nation  whatsoever  to  have  a  preference 
in  that  behalf  before  them,  except  the  inhabitants  of  certain  places  who  have  ob¬ 
tained  such  a  privilege  of  old  in  this  case,  and  enjoy  the  same  to  this  day. 

Article  24.  It  is  also  agreed,  that  if  the  Dutch,  or  any  other  nation  whatso¬ 
ever,  (the  Swedish  only  excepted,)  hath  already  obtained,  or  hereafter  shall 
obtain,  of  the  King  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  any  better  agreements,  covenants, 
exemptions  and  privileges,  than  those  contained  in  this  Treaty,  the  same  and 
such  like  shall  be  communicated  and  effectually  granted,  freely  and  with  all 
fulness,  to  the  King  of  England  and  to  his  subjects;  and  on  the  other  side,  if 
the  Dutch,  or  any  other  nation  whatsoever,  hath  obtained,  or  shall  hereafter  ob¬ 
tain,  of  the  King  of  England,  any  better  agreements,  covenants,  exemptions 
or  privileges,  than  those  contained  in  this  Treaty,  the  same  and  such  like  shall 
be  communicated  and  effectually  granted,  freely  and  with  all  fulness  to  the  King 
of  Denmark  and  Norway,  and  to  his  subjects. 


By  the  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Denmark,  signed  at  Copenhagen, 
Ilth  July,  1670,  renewed  by  Article  13  of  the  treaty  of  Kiel,  1814,  it  is  stipu¬ 
lated  that : — 

Article  3.  The  foresaid  Kings  for  themselves,  their  heirs  and  successors,  mu¬ 
tually  do  undertake  and  promise,  that  they  will  not  aid  or  furnish  the  enemies  of 
either  party,  that  shall  be  aggressors,'  with  any  provisions  of  war,  as  soldiers, 
arms,  engines,  guns,  ships,  or  other  necessaries  for  the  use  of  war,  or  suffer  any 
to  be  furnished  by  their  subjects  :  but  if  the  subjects  of  either  Prince  shall  pre- 
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sume  to  act  contrary  hereunto,  then  that  King,  whose  subjects  shall  have  so  done, 
shall  be  obliged  to  proceed  against  them  with  the  highest  severity,  as  against 
seditious  persons  and  breakers  of  the  league. 

Article  5.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  subjects  of  both  Kings,  with  their  com¬ 
modities  and  merchandize,  both  by  sea  and  land,  in  time  of  peace,  without 
licence  or  safe-conduct  general  or  special,  to  come  to  the  kingdoms,  provinces, 
mart-towns,  ports,  and  rivers  of  each  other,  and  in  any  place  therein  to  remain 
and  trade,  paying  usual  customs  and  duties ;  reserving  nevertheless  to  either 
Prince  his  superiority,  and  regal  jurisdiction  in  his  kingdoms,  provinces,  princi¬ 
palities  and  territories  respectively. 

Article  7-.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  subjects  of  the  most  serene  King  of  Den¬ 
mark  to  bring  into  their  own  stores  and  warehouses  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  and  other  the  ports  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  in  Europe,  such  com¬ 
modities  as  now  or  hereafter  shall  be  of  the  growth  .and  production  of  the  estates, 
countries,  and  dominions  subject  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  or  of  the  manufacture 
thereof,  and  likewise  such  as  come  from  any  part  of  the  river  of  Elbe. 

In  like  manner  shall  it  he  lawful  for  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  to  import  and  bring  into  Denmark,  Norway,  and  all  other  ports  and  co¬ 
lonies,  not  prohibited,  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  all  kinds  of  merchandize  which 
now  or  hereafter  shall  be  produced  or  made  in  the  kingdoms,  countries,  and 
estates  under  the  subjection  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain ;  but  if  at  any  time 
hereafter,  it  be  permitted  to  any  foreign  nations  to  bring  all  kinds  of  commodi¬ 
ties  without  exception  into  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  other  the  ports 
belonging  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  then  the  same  also  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Denmark ;  which  in  like  manner  shall  be  permitted 
to  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  upon  the  like  occasion,  in  the  pro¬ 
hibited  ports  and  colonics  of  the  King  of  Denmark. 

Article  9.  It  is  also  covenanted  that  when  the  subjects  of  either  King  have 
imported  tlicir  commodities  into  the  dominions  of  the  other,  have  paid  the  usual 
customs  for  them,  and  undergone  their  search,  it  shall  be  free  and  lawful  for  them 
to  bring  their  said  commodities  into  their  own  proper  storehouses  and  cellars, 
or  into  places  which  they  shall  think  most  fit  and  convenient,  and  there  store 
them  ;  nor  shall  any  magistrate  or  officer  of  any  the  cities  or  ports  of  cither, 
impose  upon  them  any  cellars  or  storehouses  without  their  consent. 

Article  10.  The  subjects  of  cither  Crown  trading  upon  the  seas,  and  sailing  by 
the  coasts  of  either  kingdom,  shall  not  be  obliged  to  come  into  any  port,  if  their 
course  were  not  directed  thither;  but  shall  have  liberty  to  pursue  their  voyage 
without  hindcrance  or  detention  whithersoever  they  please.  Nor  shall  they,  being 
by  tempest  forced  into  port,  and  there  remaining,  he  obliged  to  unlade  their 
cargo,  or  to  barter  or  sell  any  part  thereof ;  but  it  shall  be  lawful  for  them  to 
dispose  of  it  as  they  shall  think  fit,  and  to  do  any  other  thing  which  they  shall 
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judge  most  for  their  advantage :  provided  nothing  be  -done  that  may  he  to  the 
defrauding  of  either  Prince  of  his  due  rights  and  customs. 

Article  13.  And  furthermore  it  is  agreed,  that  whatsoever  merchandize  the 
subjects  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  shall  land  at  Elsinore,  and  there  lay  in 
their  storehouses,  to  no'other  end  than  to  put  on  board  again  entire,  and  trans¬ 
port  them  to  other  parts,  they  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  only  the  same  duties  for 
such  merchandize,  and  no  more  than  is  wont  to  be  paid  in  this  case  by  the  Dutch 
nation,  or  any  other  strangers  :  which  shall  be  reciprocally  observed  to  ‘the  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  King  of  Denmark  after  the  same  manner  in  England. 

Article  15.  If  any  subject  of  either  Prince  shall  happen  to  die  in  the  'do¬ 
minions  or  territories  of  the  other,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  him  to  dispose  of  his 
estate,  both  money  and  goods,  in  any  manner  whatsoever ;  and  if  any  one  die 
within  the  kingdoms  or  provinces  of  the  other  Prince,  without  making  any  such 
disposition,  then  the  goods  by  him  left,  moveable  or  immoveable,  of  whatever 
nature-or  condition  the  same  shall  be,  shall  be  faithfully  preserved  for  the  use 
of  the  right  heir,  and  for  satisfaction  of  such  debts  as  the  party  deceased  was 
justly  bound  to  pay ;  and  to  that  end,  so  soon  as  any  subject  of  either  Prince 
shall  die  in  the  other  Prince’s  dominions,  the  consul  or  public  minister  then  re¬ 
siding  there  shall  have  right  to  possess  the  said  monies  and  goods,  and  shall  make 
inventories  of  the  same  before  some  magistrate  of  the  place ;  which  goods  shall 
afterwards  remain  in  his  hands,  to  be  answered  to  the  heirs  and  creditors  as 
aforesaid ;  but  if  no  such  consul  or  public  minister  shall  be  there,  then  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  two  merchants,  of  the  same  country  with  the  party  deceased,  to 
possess  the  goods  left  by  Him,  to  preserve  them,  and  in  like  manner  to  answer, 
them  to  the  heirs  and  creditors  ;  which,  notwithstanding  is  to  be  so  understood, 
that  no  papers  or  books  of  accounts  are  by  this  Article  to  be  exposed  to  the  in¬ 
spection  of  the  said  magistrate,  but  only  the  real  goods  and  merchandize  of  the 
deceased ;  and  that  the  said  magistrate  within  the  space  of  forty-eight  hours 
after  notice  given,  and  request  made,  shall  be  obliged  to  be  present,  otherwise 
the'  said  inventories  shall  be  made  without  him. 

Article  1G.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  either  of  the  confederates  and  their  subjects, 
or  people,  to  trade  with  the  enemies  of  the  other,  and  to  carry  to  them,  or  furnish 
them  with  any  merchandizes  (prohibited  only,  which  they,  call  contraband, 
excepted)  without  any  impediment,  unless  in  ports  and  places  besieged  by  the 
other ;  which,  nevertheless,  if  they  shall  so  do,  it  shall  be'free  for  them  either  to 
sell  their  goods  to  the  besiegers,  or  betake  themselves  to  any  other  port  or  place 
not  besieged. 

Article  17-  It  is  also  agreed,  that  it  shall  be  free  and  lawful  for  the  subjects  of 
either  Prince,  trading  in  the  dominions  or  ports  of  the  other,  there  to  remain  and 
reside  for  the  buying  and  selling  commodities,  without  any  restriction  of  time, 
or  limitation  to  be  imposed  upon  them  b.y  any  officers  or  magistrates  of  the  said 
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dominions  or  ports,  they  paying  the  accustomed  duties  for  all  goods  and  mer¬ 
chandize  by  them  imported  or  exported ;  and  further  provided  that  they  trade 
with  none  but  such  as  are  citizens,  or  burghers  of  some  city  or  town  within  the 
kingdoms  of  Denmark  or  Norway,  and  that  only  by  wholesale,  and  not  by 
parcels,  or  retail.  , 

Article  18.  Furthermore,  for  the  better  encouragement  of  trade  and  commerce, 
and  for  the  utter  avoiding  of  all  frauds  and  disputes  that  may  arise  between  the 
officers  of  ports  and  merchants,  it  is  agreed  and  concluded,  that  all  and  singular 
duties  shall  be  demanded  and  paid  according  to  the  printed  tariff,  (or  book  of 
rates,)  wherein  shall  be  comprised  all  customs  and  duties  to  be  paid,  as  well  for 
goods  in  the  respective  ports,  as  for  passage  through  the  Sound;  and  to  the  end 
that  this  may  be  the  more  strictly  observed,  both  Kings  shall  not  only  enjoin  his 
officers  and  collectors  of  his  customs  under  the  highest  penalty,  not  to  do  any¬ 
thing  that  may  frustrate  or  elude  this  agreement ;  but  also  that  they  do  not,  by 
molestation,  or  exaction,  cause  any  trouble,  or  offer  any  injury  to  the  subjects  of 
cither  King. 

A-rticle  19.  Moreover,  it  is  concluded  and  agreed,  that  the  King  of  Denmark 
shall  constitute  the  overseers  of  his  customs  or  others,  commissioners  for 
remeasuring  all  ships  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
trading  in  Norway,  according  to  their  burden  and  content,  so  as  that  what  has 
been  hitherto  not  rightly  observed,  either  in  excess  or  defect,  may  be  hereafter 
reduced  into  betffer  order. 

Article  20.  But  lest  such  freedom  of  ■  navigation  or  passage  of  the  one  ally, 
and  his  subjects  and  people,  during  the  war  that  the  other  may  have  by  sea  or 
land  with  any  other  country,  may  be  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other  ally,  and  that 
goods  and  merchandize  belonging  to  the  enemy  may  be  fraudulently  cone  aled 
under  colour  of  being  in  amity ;  for  the  preventing  of  fraud,  and  clearing  all 
suspicion,  it  is  thought  fit,  that  the  ships,  goods,  and  men,  belonging  to  the 
other  confederate,  in  their  passage  and  voyages,  be  accompanied  with  letters  of 
passport  and  certificate ;  the  forms  whereof  to  be  as  follows : 


CIIA  HLES  the  Second,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  Great  Britain,  6fC. 

CHRISTIAN  the  Fifth,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  Denmark  and 
Norway,  §c. 

Be  it  known  unto  all  and  singular  to  whom  these  our  letters  of  safe  conduct 
shall  be  shown,  that  our  subject  and  citizen  of  our  city  of 

hath  humbly  represented  unto  us,  that  the  ship 
of  the  burthen  of  tons, 
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doth  belong  unto  them  and  others  our  subjects,  and  that  they  arc  sole  owners 
and  proprietors  thereof,  and  is  now  laden  with  the  goods  which  are  contained  in 
a  schedule  which  she  hath  with  her  from  the  officers  of  our  customs,  and  do 
solely,  truly,  and  really  belong  to  our  subjects  or  others  in  neutrality,  bound  im¬ 
mediately  from  the  port  of  to  such  other  place  or  places, 

where  she  may  conveniently  trade  with  the  said  goods,  being  not  prohibited,  nor 
belonging  to  either  of  the  parties  in  hostility,  or  else  find  a  freight ;  which  the 
aforesaid  our  subject  having  attested  by  a  writing  under  his 

hand,  and  affirmed  to  be  true  by  oath,  under  penalty  of  confiscation  of  the  said 
goods,  we  have  thought  fit  to  grant  him  these  our  letters  of  safe  conduct:  and 
therefore  we  do  hereby  respectively  pray  and  desire  all  governors  of  countries 
and  seas,  kings,  princes,  commonwealths,  and  free  cities,  and  more  especially  the 
parties  now  in  war,  and  their  commanders,  admirals,  generals,  officers,  governors 
of  ports,  commanders  of  ships,  captains,  freighters,  and  all  others  whatsoever 
having  any  jurisdiction  by  sea,  or  the  custody  of  any  port,  whom  the  ship  afore¬ 
said  shall  chance  to'  meet,  or  among  whose  fleet  or  ships  it  shall  happen  to  fall 
or  make  stay  in  their  ports,  that  by  virtue  of  the  league  and  amity,  which  we 
have  with  any  king  or  state,  they  suffer  the  said  master  with  tbe  ship, 

persons,  things,  and  all  merchandize  on  board  her, 
not  only  freely  and  without  any  molestation,  detention,  or  impediment,  to  any 
place  whatsoever  to  pursue  his  voyage,  but  also  to  afford  him  all  offices.of  civility, 
as  to  our  subject,  if  there  shall  be  occasion ;  which  upon  the  like  or  other  occa¬ 
sion  we  and  ours  shall  be  ready  to  return. 

Given  the  day  of  in  the  year 

We,  the  president,  consuls,  and  senators  of  the  city  of 

do  attest  and  certify,  that  on  the 
day  of  in  the  year 

personally  before  us  came  and  appeared  citizen 

and  inhabitant  of  the  city  or  town  of  and  under  the 

oath  wherein  he ’stands  bound  to  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  did  declare  unto 
us,  that  the  ship  or  vessel  called  of  the  burthen  of 

tons,  doth  belong  to  the  port,  city,  or  town  of 
in  the  province  of  ; 

And  that  the  said  ship  doth  justly  belong  only  to  him  and  others,  subjects  of  our 
said  Sovereign  Lord,  and  now  bound  directly  from  the  port  of 
laden  with  the  goods  mentioned  in  a  schedule  received  from  the  officers  of  the 
customs,  and  that  he  hath  affirmed  under  the  oath  aforesaid,  that  the  fore- 
mentioned  vessel  with  her  goods  and  merchandize  doth  only  belong  to  subjects 
of  Ilis  Majesty,  and  doth  carry  no  goods  prohibited,  which  belong  to  either  of  the 
parties  now  in  war. 
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In  testimony  whereof,  we  have  caused  this  certificate  to  be  subscribed  by  the 
syndic  of  our  city,  and  sealed  with  our  seal.  Given,  &c. 

When  therefore  the  merchandize,  goods,  ships,  or  men  of  either  of  the  con¬ 
federates  and  their  subjects  and  people,  shall  meet  in  open  sea,  straits,  ports, 
havens,  lands,  and  places  whatsoever,  the  ships  of  war,  whether  public  or  private, 
or  (he  men,  subjects,  and  people  of  the  other  confederate,  upon  exhibiting  only 
the  foresaid  letters. of  safe  conduct  and  certificate,  there  shall  be  nothing  more 
required  of  them,  nor  shall  search  be  made  after  the  goods,  ships,  or  men,  nor 
shall  they  be  any  other  ways  whatsoever  molested  or  troubled,  but  suffered  with 
all  freedom  to  pursue  their  intended  voyage;  but  if  this  solemn  and  set  form  of 
passport  and  certificate  be  not  exhibited,  or  that  there  be  any  other  just  and 
urgent  cause  of  suspicion,  then  shall  the  ship  be  searched,  which  is  nevertheless 
in  this  case  only  understood  to  be  permitted,  and  not  otherwise.  If  by  either 
party  anything  shall  be  committed  contrary  to  the  true  meaning  of  this  Article, 
against  cither  of  the  confederates,  each  of  thc-said  confederates  shall  cause  his 
subjects  and  people  offending  to  be  severely  punished,  and  full  and  entire  satis¬ 
faction  to  be  forthwith  given,  and  without  delay,  to  the  party  injured  and  his 
subjects  and  people  for  their  whole  loss  and  expenses. 

Article  22.  If  the  subjects  of  either  Prince  be  hurt  or  injured  in  the  territories 
of  the  other,  then  the  King  of  that  place  where  the  injury  is  done,  shall  take 
care  that  speedy  justice  be  administered  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
country ;  and  that  the  persons  guilty  be  duly  punished,  with  satisfaction  to  be 
made  to  the  party  wronged. 

Article  23.  It  is  also  agreed,  that  no  ships  whatsoever,  vessels,  or  merchandize 
laden  on  ships  of  whatsoever  nature,  kind  or  quality,  howsoever  taken,  belonging 
to  any  the  subjects  of  either  of  the  aforesaid  Kings,  under  any  colour  or  pretence 
whatsoever,  be  adjudged  prize,  unless  by  a  judicial  examination  and  process  in 
form  of  law,  in  a  Court  of  Admiralty  for  prizes  taken  at  sea,  in  that  behalf  law¬ 
fully  constituted. 

Article  25.  If  the  ships  of  either  of  the  confederates  and  their  subjects  and 
people,  whether  they  be  merchantmen  or  men  of  war,  shall  happen  to  run  on 
ground,  or  fall  upon  rocks,  or  be  forced  to  lighten  themselves,  or  shall  other¬ 
wise  suffer  shipwreck  (which  God  forbid)  upon  the  coasts  of  either  King,  the 
foresaid  ships  with  their  tackle,  goods,  and  merchandize,  or  whatsoever  shall  be 
remaining  of  them,  shall  be  restored  to  their  owners  and  proprietors  ;  provided 
they  or  their  agents  and  proctors  do  claim  the  said  ships  and  goods  within  the 
space  of  a  year  and  a  day  after  such  shipwreck  suffered,  saving  always  the  rights 
and  customs  of  both  nations.  The  subjects  also  and  inhabitants  dwelling  upon 
the  said  coasts  and  shores,  shall  be  obliged  to  come  in  to  their  help,  in  case  of 
danger,  and  as  much  as  in  them’  lies  to  give  their  assistance ;  and  shall  do  their 
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utmost,  endeavour  either  for  the  freeing  of  the  ship  or  saving  the  goods,  mer¬ 
chandize,  and  apparel  of  the  said  ship,  and  what  else  of  the  same  they  shall  be 
able,  and  for  the  conveying  the  same  into  some  safe  place  in  order  to  be  restored 
to  the  owners ;  they  paying  salvage,  and  giving  such  recompense  to  the  persons 
by  whose  assistance  and  diligence  the  said  merchandize  and  goods  shall  have 
been  recovered  and  preserved,  as  they  shall  deserve.  And  finally  both  parties, 
in  case  of  such  misfortune,  shall  see  observed  on  their  side,  what  they  would  de¬ 
sire  to  have  observed  and  done  on  the  other  side. 

Article  26.  The  commanders  of  ships,  or  governors,  soldiers,  mariners,  and 
company  belonging  to  the  same ;  as  also  the  ships  themselves,  and  the  goods 
and  merchandize  on  hoard  them,  shall  not  be  detained  by  any  arrest  or  seizure 
upon  any  warrant,  either  general  or  special,  or  for  any  cause,  unless  for  the  de¬ 
fence  and  preservation  of  the  kingdom  ;  which  yet  shall  not  be  understood  to  be 
meant  of  arrests  laid  by  authority  of  law,  for  debt  contracted  upon  any  other 
lawful  occasion  whatsoever,  in  which  case  it  shall  be  lawful  to  proceed  according 
to  the  rules  of  justice  and  law.  *  _• 

Article  27.  It  shall  be  free  for  the  merchants  of  both  kingdoms,  their  factors 
and  servants,  and  also  the  masters  and  mariners  of  ships  upon  the  sea,  and  in 
other  waters,  as  likewise  in  the  ports  and  upon  the  coasts  and  lands  of  either 
confederate,  going,  returning,  and  walking,  for  the  defence  of  their  persons  and 
goods,  to  cc.'y  any  kind  of  portable  arms,  as  well  offensive  as  defensive,  so  that 
they  give  no  just  cause  of  suspicion  to  the  commanders  and  magistrates  of  any 
place,  of  any  plots  or  contrivances  against  the  public  or  private  peace. 

Article  28.  The  convoys  or  ships  of  war  of  either  party,  meeting  in  their 
voyage,  or  overtaking  any  merchant  ships  or  others  belonging  to  the  other  con¬ 
federate  or  his  subjects,  and  making  the  same  course  at  sea,  in  Europe  or  out  of 
Europe,  shall  he  obliged  to  guard  and  defend  them  as  long  as  they  shall  hold  the 
same  course  together. 

Article  29.  For  the  greater  security  of  commerce  and  freedom  of  navigation, 
it  is  concluded  and  agreed,  that  neither  party,  as  much  as  may  he,  and  shall  lie 
in  their  power,  shall  permit  that  public  pirates  or  other  robbers  upon  the  sea, 
in  any  the  ports  of  the  other  kingdom  or  country  have  their  receptacles  or  re¬ 
treats,  or  shall  suffer  that  any  of  the  inhabitants,  or  people  of  either  Prince,  do 
receive  them  into  their  houses,  or  supply  them  with  provisions  or  be  otherwise 
assisting  to  them ;  but  on  the  contrary  shall  endeavour  that  the  said  pirates  or 
robbers,  and  their  partisans  and  accomplices,  be  apprehended  and  punished  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  demerit,  and  the  ships  and  goods,  as  much  as  can  be  found  of 
them,  restored  to  the  lawful  owners  or  their  agents,  provided  their  right  be  made 
to  appear  by  due  proof  of  law  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty. 

Article  30.  It  is  concluded  and  agreed,  that  there  shall  be  at  all  times  free 
access  for  the  subjects  and  people  of  either  party,  to  the  ports  and  coasts  of  both 
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princes,  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  them  to  remain  therein,'  and  from  thence  again 
to  depart,  and  also  to  pass  through  the  seas  and  territories  whatsoever  of  either 
King  respectively  (not  committing  any  waste  or  injury,)  not  only  with  merchant 
ships  and  ships  of  burden,  hut  also  with  ships  of  war,  whether  the  same  be  upon 
the  public  account,  or  acting  by  private  commissions  ;  whether  they  enter  by 
reason  of  tempest,  and  for  avoiding  the  danger  of  the  sea,  or  to  refit  or  buy  pro¬ 
visions  :  so  that  they  exceed  not  the  number  of  six  ships  of  war,  if  they  enter 
of  their  own  accord,  nor  shall  they  remain  longer  in  or  about  the  ports  than 
shall  be  necessary  for  the  refitting  of  their  ships,  buying  provisions  or  other  neces¬ 
saries:  and  if  they  should  upon  occasion  desire  to  come  into  the  said  ports  with 
a  greater  number  of  ships  of  war,  it  shall  in  no  wise  be  lawfiil  for  them  to  enter 
thereinto,  without  first  giving  timely  notice  by  letter  of  their  coming,  and  ob¬ 
taining  leave  of  those  to  whom  the  foresaid  ports  belong.  But  if  by  force  of 
tempest  or  other  urgent  necessity  they  shall  be  compelled  to  put  into  harbour, 
in  such  case,  without  any  precedent  notice,  the  ships  shall  not  be  restrained  to 
a  certain  number ;  but  with  this  condition  nevertheless,  that  their  admiral  or 
commander  in  chief  presently  after  his  arrival  shall  make  acquainted  the  chief 
magistrate  or  commander  of  the  place,  haven,  or  coast,  whither  they  are  come, 
with  the  cause  of  his  coming;  nor  sftall  he  stay  longer  there  than  shall  be  per¬ 
mitted  him  by  the  chief  magistrate  or  commander,  and  shall  not  act  or  attempt 
any  hostility  in  the  ports  whereinto  he  hath  betaken  himself,  or  anything  preju¬ 
dicial  to  him  of  the  two  confederates  to  whom  they  shall  belong. 

Article  31.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  subjects  of  either  King,  or  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  kingdoms  or  lands  under  his  obedience,  to  procure  of  any 
prince  or  state  who  is  at  difference  or  in  open  war  with  either  of  the  confede¬ 
rates,  letters  patents  called  commissions  or  reprisals,  much  less  by  virtue  of  such 
letters  to  molest  or  damnify  the  subjects  of  either.  Both  the  said  Kings  shall 
strictly  prohibit  their  subjects  respectively,  that  they  do  not  procure  or  accept 
from  other  princes  or  states  any  such  commissions ;  but  shall,  as  much  as  in 
them  lies,  forbid  and  hinder  the  committing  of  any  depredations  by  virtue  of 
such  commissions. 

Article  32.  If  any  ship  or  ships  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  either  King  be 
taken  in  the  ports  of  either  by  a  third  party,  they  in  whose  port  or  within 
whose  jurisdiction  whatsoever  the  foresaid  ships  shall  be  taken,  shall  be  mutu¬ 
ally  obliged  to  use  their  endeavour,  together  with  the  other  party,  for  the  finding 
and  retaking  the  said  ship  or  ships,  and  restoring  them  to  the  owners ,  which 
nevertheless  shall  be  done  at  the  charge  of  the  said  owners,  or  the  parties 
interested. 

Article  33.  But  if  also  in  the  ships  taken  by  the  subjects  of  either  confederate, 
and  brought  into  any  port  belonging  to  the  other,  there  be  found  any  seamen  or 
other  persons  who  are  subjects  of  that  confederate  into  whose  ports  or  rivers 
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the  prize  shall  be  brought,  they  shall  be  civilly  used  by  those  who  have  taken 
them,  and  restored  to  their  liberty  forthwith,  and  without  ransom. 

Article  34.  But  if  a  ship  of  war  or  any  other,  laden  with  prohibited  goods, 
belonging  to  the  other  crown,  happen  to  be  taken,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the 
captains  or  commanders  who  have  taken  her  to  open  or  break  up  any  chests, 
tons,  or  bales,  on  board  the  said  ship,  nor  likewise  to  transport,  or  otherwise 
alienate  any  of  her  merchandize,  until  they  have  been  first  put  on  shore,  and  an 
inventory  thereof  made  before  the  judges  of  the  Admiralty. 

Article  35.  And  for  the  greater  security  of  the  subjects  of  both  Kings,  and 
for  preventing  of  all  violence  towards  them  from  the  said  ships  of  war,  all  com¬ 
manders  of  any  the  ships  of  war  belonging  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  all 
other  his  subjects  whatsoever,  shall  be  strictly  charged  and  required  that  they  do 
not  molest  or  injure  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Denmark ;  if  they  shall  do  other¬ 
wise,  they  shall  be  liable  to  answer  it  in  their  persons  and  estates,  and  shall 
therein  stand  bound  until  just  satisfaction  and  compensation  shall  be  made  for 
the  wrongs  by  them  done,  and  the  damage  thereby  sustained  or  to  be  sustained  : 
in  like  manner  shall  all  commanders  of  the  ships  of  war  belonging  to  the  King 
of  Denmark,  and  all  other  his  subjects  whatsoever,  be  straightly  under  the  same 
penalties  charged  and  required,  that  they  do  not  molest  or  injure  the  said  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain ;  provided  nevertheless,  that  all  the  foresaid 
actions  be  examined  and  adjudged  by  due  and  legal  proceeding  in  the  Court  of 
Admiralty  of  both  Kings;  or  if  it  shall  rather  seem  meet  to  either  of  the 
parties,  being  a  stranger  in  the  place  where  the  controversy  is  to  be  decided,  they 
shall  be  examined  before  certain  commissioners,  which  both  Kings,  so  soon  as 
they  shall  be  desired,  shall  appoint  to  that  end,  that  so  proceedings  by  this 
means  may  be  not  only  carried  on  without  great  expenses,  but  also  ended 
within  'three  months  at  farthest. 

Article  36.  Both  Kings  shall  take  care  that  judgment  and  sentence  in  things 
taken  at  sea,  be  given  according  to  the  rules  of  justice  and  equity,  by  persons 
not  suspected  or  interested ;  and  being  once  given  by  such  judges  as  aforesaid, 
they  shall  straightly  charge  and  require  their  officers,  and  whom  it  |liall  con¬ 
cern,  to  see  the  same  put  in  due  execution  according  to  the  form  /and  tenor 
thereof. 

Article  37.  If  the  ambassadors  of  either  King,  or  any  other  public  ministers 
residing  with  the  other  King,  shall  happen  to  make  complaint  of  any  such  sen¬ 
tence,  that  King  to  whom  complaint  shall  be  made  shall ’cause  the  said  judgment 
and  sentence  to  be  re-lieard  and  examined  in  his  council;  that  it  may  appear 
whether  all  things  requisite  and  necessary  have  been  performed  according  to  the 
rules  of  this  Treaty,  and  with  due  caution  :  if  the  contrary  shall  happen,  it  shall 
be  redressed,  which  is  to  be  done  at  the  furthest  within  three  months’  time. 
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Ncitlicr  shall  it  be  lawful  either  before  the  giving  of  the  first  sentence,  or 
afterwards,  during  the  time  of  re-hearing,  to  unlade  or  sell  and  make  away  the 
goods  in  controversy,  unless  it  happen  to  be  done  by  consent  of  parties,  and  to 
prevent  the  perishing  of  the  said  goods  and  merchandize. 

Article  38.  The  said  Kings  shall  have  in  each  other’s  court  their  ministers, 
and  ip  certain  ports  their  consuls,  for  the  better  and  more  easy  communicating 
and  proposing  such  things  as  they  shall  think  advantageous  to  the  public  in¬ 
terest,  or  private  concerns  of  any  particular  person. 

Article  39.  No  private  injury  shall  in  any  wise  letten  this  treaty,  nor  shall 
raise  any  discord  or  hatred  between  the  foresaid  nations,  but  every  man  shall 
answer  for  his  own  doings,  and  shall  be  responsible  therefore;  nor  shall  one  man 
suffer  for  that  which  another  has  offended  in,  by  having  recourse  to  reprisals,  or 
such  like  rigorous  proceedings,  unless  justice  be  denied  or  delayed  longer  than  is 
fitting:  in  which  case  it  shall  be  lawfhl  for  that  King  whose  subject  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  injury,  to  proceed  according  to  the  rules  and  prescriptions  of  the  .law 
of  nations,  until  reparation  be  made  to  the  party  injured :  provided  notwith¬ 
standing  that  lie  have  first  in  due  manner  advertised  the  other  King  thereof. 


Declaration,  signed  at  Copenhagen  the  4th  of  July,  1780,  renewed  by 
Article  7* of  the  treaty  of  Kiel,  1814,  explanatory  of  the  3rd  Article  of  the  treaty 
of  lf>70. 

Explanatory  Article.— The  two  Contracting  Sovereigns  reciprocally  en¬ 
gage,  for  themselves  and  their  successors,  not  to  furnish  to  the  enemies  of  either 
party  in  time  of  war,  any  succour,  neither  soldiers  nor  vessels,  nor  any  effects 
and  merchandize  called  contraband ;  and  in  like  manner  to  prohibit  their  sub¬ 
jects  from  so  doing,  and  to  punish  severely  and  as  destroyers  of  the  peace,  those 
who  should  dare  to  act  contrary  to  their  prohibitions  in  this  respect :  but  in 
order  to  leave  no  doubt  upon  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  term  contraband, 
it  is  agreed  that  this  denomination  is  meant  only  to  comprehend  arms,  as  well 
fire-arms  as  other  kinds,  with  their  furniture,  as  cannon,  muskets,  mortars,  pe¬ 
tards,  bombs,  grenades,  carcasses,  saucisses,  carriages  for  cannon,  musket-rests, 
bandoleers,  gunpowder,  matches,  saltpetre,  halls, pikes,  swords,  helmets,  cuirasses, 
halberts,  lances,  javelins,  horses,  saddles,  pistol  holsters,  belts,  and  generally  all 
other  warlike  implements  ;  also  ship-timber,  tar,  pitch,  and  rosin,  sheet  copper, 
sails,  hemp,  and  cordage,  and  generally  whatever  immediately  serves  for  the 
equipment  of  vessels;  unwrought  iron  and  deal  planks,  however,  excepted. 

But  it  is  expressly  declared  that  this  kind  of  contraband  merchandize  shall 
by  no  means  comprehend  fish"  and  flesh,  fresh  or  salted,  wheat,  flour,  corn,  or 
other  grain,  vegetables,  oil,  wine,  and  generally  whatever  serves  for  the  nourish- 
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ment  and  support  of  life ;  so  that  all  these  articles  may  always  be  sold  and 
transported  like  other  merchandize,  even  to  places  in  the  possession  of  an 
enemy  of  the  two  Crowns,  provided  that  such  places  are  neither  besieged  nor 
blockaded. 

And  their  Majesties  being  desirous  that  this  Article,  as  it  is  actually  settled, 
should  hold  precisely  the  place  of  that  for  which  it  is  substituted,  so  that  it  shall 
have  the  same  effect  and  validity  as  if  it  were  inserted  word  for  word  in  the  said 
Treaty,  and  that  it  should  be  considered  as  authentic  and  obligatory  as  the  Treaty 
itself ;  they  have  agreed  that  it  should  be  so  declared  and  decreed  by  a  Declara¬ 
tion  signed  by  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs. 

For  which  purpose  His  Danish  Majesty  has  authorized  and  furnished  the 
undersigned  with  his  full  powers,  and  in  virtue  of  which  I  have  executed  this 
present  Act,  serving  as  a  declaration  to  fix  the  3rd  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  16/0, 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  found  written  and  inserted  in  this  Act.  Signed  with 
my  hand. 

Done  at  Copenhagen,  the  4th  July,  1780. 

f  (Signed)  A.  BERNSTORFF,  (L.  S.) 


By  the  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Denmark,  signed  at  Moscow, 
^  October,  1801,  renewed  by  Article  7  of  the  Treaty  of  Kiel,  1814,  His  Majesty 
the  King  of  Denmark  and  Norway  acceded  to  the  Convention  between  Great 
Britain  and  Russia,  of  the  iV<di  June,  1801. 


Treaty  of  Peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Denmark.  Signed  at  Kiel, 
14tli  January,  1814. 

Article  1.  From  the  moment  of  the  signature  of  the  present  Treaty,  there 
shall  be  peace  and  friendship  between  their  Majesties  the  King  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;*  and  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  between 
their  respective  kingdoms,  states,  and  subjects,  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  All 
hostilities  between  them  shall  cease,  and  all  prizes  taken  from  the  subjects  of 
the  respective  nations  shall  be  considered  as  null  from  the  day  of  the  signature 
of  the  present  Treaty,  and  shall  be  restored  on  both  sides  to  their  respective 
owners. 

Article  2.  The  respective  prisoners  of  war  shall,  immediately  after  the  ratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  present  Treaty,  be  restored,  en  masse,  on  payment,  on  both  sides, 
of  the  private  debts  which  they  shall  have  contracted. 

Article  3.  Iiis  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  consents  to  restore  to  Iiis  Danish  Majesty  all  the  possessions  and 
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colonies  which  have  been  conquered  by  the  British  arms  in  this  present  war, 
except  the  island  of  Heligoland,  which  his  Britannic  Majesty  reserves  to  himself 
with  full  and  unlimited  sovereignty. 

Article  4.  The  restoring  of  the  colonies  shall  be  performed  according  to  the 
same  riles  and  principles  which  were  laid  down  when  His  Britannic  Majesty 
gave  up  to  His  Danish  Majesty  these  same  colonies  in  the  year  1801.  With 
regard  to  the  island  of  Anholt,  it  is  agreed  that  it  shall  be  given  back  one  month 
after  the  ratification  of  the  present  Treaty,  unless  the  season  and  the  difficulty  of 
navigation  should  present  insurmountable  obstacles. 

Article  7-  The  commercial  relations  between  the  subjects  of  the  High  Con¬ 
tracting  Parties  shall  again  return  to  the  usual  order,  as  existing  before  the  pre¬ 
sent  war  began.*  They  moreover  reciprocally  agree  to  adopt  measures,  as  soon 
as  possible,  for  giving  the  same  greater  force  and  extent. 

Article  8.  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  the  British  nation,  being  extremely  desirous  of  totally  abolish¬ 
ing  the  Slave  Trade,  the  King  of  Denmark  engages  to  co-operate  with  his  said 
Majesty  for  the  completion  of  so  beneficent  a  work,  and  to  prohibit  all  his  sub¬ 
jects,  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  and  by  the  most  solemn  laws,  from  taking 
any  share  in  such  trade. 

Article  11.  The  sequestrations  which  have  been  laid  by  either  of  the  Con¬ 
tracting  Parties  on  property  not  already  confiscated  or  condemned,  shall  be 
raised  immediately  after  the  ratification  of  this  Treaty. 

Article  12.  Ilis  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden  having  engaged,  by  Article  6  of 
the  Treaty  of  Alliance  between  His  Britannic  Majesty,  concluded  at  Stockholm, 
the  3rd  of  March,  1813,  to  grant  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  to  be  computed 
from  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  said  Treaty,!  to  the  subjects  of  His 
Britannic  Majesty  the  privileges  of  depot  in  the  port  of  Stralsund,  of  all  articles 
being  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  her  colonies,  laden  on 
board  of  British  or  Swedish  vessels,  on  paying  a  duty  of  one  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  such  articles  and  merchandize,  on  import  and  export ;  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  Denmark  promises  to  fulfil,  in  his  new  character  of  Sovereign  of  Swedish 
Pomerania,  the  said  stipulation,  by  substituting  Danish  for  Swedish  bottoms. 

Article  13.  All  the  ancient  treaties  of  peace  and  commerce  between  the  for¬ 
mer  sovereigns  of  England  and  Denmark  are  hereby  renewed  in  their  full  extent, 
so  far  as  they  are  not  contradictory  to  the  stipulations  of  the  present  Treaty. 

Done  at  Kiel,  the  14th  January,  1814. 

(Signed) 

EDWARD  THORNTON,  (L.S.)  EDMUND  BOURKE,  (L.S.) 


1007. 


f  Ratifications  exchanged  at  Stockholm,  7th  April,  1813. 
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Additional  Articles  to  the  preceding  Treaty,  signed  at  Liege,  7th  April, 
1814. 

Article  1.  The  evacuations,  cessions,  and  restitutions,  stipulated  by  the 
above-mentioned  Treaty,  shall  be  executed  in  Europe  within  a  month,  in  the  seas 
of  America  within  three  months,  and  in  the  continent  and  seas  of  Asia  within 
six  months,  after  the  ratifications  of  the  Definitive  Treaty. 

Article  2.  It  is  further  agreed,  that  in  all  cases  of  cession  stipulated,  there 
shall  be  allowed  to  the  inhabitants,  of  whatever  condition  or  nation  they  may  be, 
a  term  of  three  years,  reckoning  from  the  ratification  of  the  present  Treaty,  to 
dispose  of  their  property,  acquired  and  possessed  whether  before  or  in  the 
course  of  the  war ;  during  which  term  of  three  years  they  shall  be  at  liberty 
freely  to  exercise  their  religion,  and  to  enjoy  their  property.  The  same  facility 
is  granted  within  the  countries  restored  to  all  persons,  inhabitants  or  others, 
who  shall  have  formed  any  establishments  during  the  time  which  those  countries 
were  possessed  by  Great  Britain. 

In  respect  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  restored  or  ceded,  it  is  agreed 
that  no  one  shall  be  prosecuted,  disturbed,  or  troubled,  cither  personally  or  in 
his  property,  under  any  pretext,  on  account  of  his  political  opinions  or  conduct, 
or  of  his  attachment  to  either  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  or  for  any  other 
cause,  unless  it  be  for  debts  contracted  with  individuals,  or  for  acts  subsequent 
to  the  present  Treaty. 

Article  3.  The  decision,  of  every  claim  between  individuals  of  the  respective 
nations  for  any  debts,  property,  effects,  or  rights  whatever,  which  conformably 
to  common  usage  and  the  law  of  nations  ought  to  be  brought  forward,  shall  be 
referred  to  the  competent  tribunals,  and  in  such  cases  there  shall  be  prompt  and 
complete  justice  rendered  in  the  countries  where  the  claims  are  respectively  put 
forth. 

Done  at  Li&ge,  the  7th  April,  1814. 

(Signed) 

EDWARD  THORNTON,  (L.S.)  EDMUND  BOURKE,  (L.8.) 


Additional  Article. — It  is  agreed  between  the  two  High  Contracting 
Parties,  that  the  same  security  of  person  and  property  which  has  been  stipulated  by 
the  Additional  Articles  signed  this  day  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  restored  or  ceded 
countries,  shall  be  afforded  to  all  the  subjects  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  whether  British  or  Hanoverians, 
and  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark,  who  shall  have  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  present  war,  which  has  disturbed  so  many  countries,  and  that  no  one  shall 
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be  prosecuted^  disturbed,  or  troubled,  on  account  of  his  political  conduct  or 
opinions  during  the  course  of  the  war. 

Done  at  Liege,  the  7th  April,  1814. 

(Signed) 

EDWARD  THORNTON.  (L.S.)  EDMUND  BOURKE,  (L.S.) 


British  Order  in  Council,  exempting  certain  Danish  Vessels  from  taking 
Pilots  in  British  Ports.  At  the  Court  at  Carlton  House,  the  10th  of  March, 
1824.  Present  the  King’s  Most  Excellent  Majesty  in  Council. 

Whereas  by  an  Act,  passed  in  the  4th  year  of  His  present  Majesty’s  reign, 
[Cap.  77-]  intituled  “An  Act  to  authorise  His  Majesty,  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  to  regulate  the  duties  and  drawbacks  on  goods  imported  or  exported  in 
foreign  vessels,  and  to  exempt  certain  foreign  vessels  from  pilotage,”  His  Majesty 
is  authorised,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  or  by  any  order  or 
orders  in  council,  in  all  cases  in  which  British  vessels,  of  less  burthen  than  60 
tons,  are  not  required  by  law  to  take  pilots,  to  exempt  foreign  vessels,  being  of 
less  burthen  than  GO  tons,  from  taking  on  board  a  pilot  to  conduct  them  into  or 
from  any  of  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  any  law,  custom,  or  usage,  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding;  His  Majesty,  by  virtue  of  tiie  power  vested  in  him  by 
the  said  Act,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  is  pleased  to  order, 
and  it  is  hereby  ordered,  that  from  and  after  the  date  of  this  order,  all  vessels  be¬ 
longing  to  the  subjects  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark  and  being  of  less 
burthen  than  60  tons,  which  shall  enter  in  or  clear  out  from  any  of  the  ports  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  shall  be,  and  they  arc  hereby,  exempted  from  taking  on 
board  a  pilot,  to'  conduct  them  into  or  from  any  such  port,  in  all  cases  where 
British  vessels,  being  of  less  burthen  than  GO  tons,  are  not  required  by  law  to 
take  pilots,  any  law,  custom,  or  usage  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

And  the  right  honourable  the  lords  commissioners  of  His  Majesty’s  Treasury 
are  to  give  the  necessary  directions  herein  accordingly. 

JAMES  BULLER. 


Convention  of  Commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  Denmark.  •  Signed  at 
London,  June  16th,  1824. 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark,  being  equally  desirous  of  extending  and 
increasing  the  commercial  intercourse  between  their  respective  states,  and  of  af¬ 
fording  every  facility  and  encouragement  to  their  subjects  engaged  in  such  inter¬ 
course  ;  and  being  of  opinion  that  nothing  will  more  contribute  to  the  attain- 
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ment  of  their  mutual  wishes  in  this  respect,  than  a  reciprocal  abrogation  of  all 
discriminating  and  countervailing-  duties,  which  are  now  demanded  and  levied 
upon  the  ships  or  productions  of  either  nation  in  the  ports  of  the  other,  have 
appointed  their  plenipotentiaries  to  conclude  a  Convention  for  that  purpose,  that 
is  to  say  : — 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
the  Right  Honourable  George  Canning,  a  Member  of  His  said  Majesty’s  Most 
Honourable  Privy  Council,  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  His  said  Majesty’s 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs ; — and  the  Right  Honourable 
William  Huskisson,  a  Member  of  his  said  Majesty’s  Most  Honourable  Privy 
Council,  a  Member  of  Parliament,  President  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil  for  Affairs  of  Trade  and  Foreign  Plantations,  and  Treasurer  of  His  said  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Navy : — 

And  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark,  Charles  Emilius  Count  de  Moltke, 
&c.,  Ilis  said  Majesty’s  Privy  Councillor  of  Conferences,  and  Ilis  Envoy  Extra¬ 
ordinary  at  the  Court  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  : — who,  after  having  communi¬ 
cated  to  each  other  their  respective  full  powers,  found  to  be  in  due  and  proper 
form,  have  agreed  upon  and  concluded  the  following  Articles : — 

Article  1.  From  and  after  the  1st  day  of  July  next,  Danish  vessels  entering 
or  departing  from  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  British  vessels  entering  or  departing  from  the- ports  of  Ilis  Danish  Majesty’s 
dominions,  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  other  or  higher  duties  or  charges  what¬ 
ever,  than  are  or  shall  be  levied  on  national  vessels  entering  or  departing  from 
such  ports  respectively. 

Article  2.  All  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  of  the 
dominions  of  either  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  which  are  or  shall  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  imported  into  or  exported  from  the  ports  of  the  U  nited  King¬ 
dom  and  of  Denmark  respectively,  in  vessels  of  the  one  country,  shall,  in  like 
manner,  be  permitted  to  be  imported  into  and  exported  from  those  ports  in 
vessels  of  the  other. 

Article  3.  All  articles  not  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture,  of  the 
dominions  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  which  can  legally  be  imported  from  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  into  the  ports  of  the  dominions  of 
the  King  of  Denmark,  in  British  ships,  shall  be  subject  only  to  the  same  duties 
as  are  payable  upon  the  like  articles,  if  imported  in  Danish  ships  :  and  the  same 
reciprocity  shall  be  observed,  with  regard  to  Danish  vessels,  in  the  ports  of  the 
said  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  respect  to  all  articles  not 
the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  dominions  of  His  Danish  Majesty, 
which  can  legally  be  imported  into  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  Danish 
ships. 

Article  4.  All  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  which  can  legally  be  imported 
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into  the  ports  of  either  country,  shall  be  admitted  at  the  same  rate  of  duty, 
whether  imported  in  vessels  of  the  other  country,  or  in  national  vessels :  and  all 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandize  which  can  be  legally  exported  from  the  ports  of 
either  country,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  bounties,  drawbacks,  and  allowances, 
whether  exported  in  vessels  of  the  other  country,  or  in  national  vessels. 

Article  5.  No  priority  or  preference  shall  be  given,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
the  government  of  either  country,  or  by  any  company,  corporation,  or  agent, 
acting  on  its  behalf,  or  under  its  authority,  in  the  purchase  of  any  article,  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  either  country,  imported  into  the  other,  on 
account  of,  or  in  reference  to,  the  character  of  the  vessel  in  which  such  article 
was  imported ;  it  being  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  High  Contract¬ 
ing  Parties,  that  no  distinction  or  difference  whatever  shall  be  made  in  this 
respect. 

Article  6.  The  High  Contracting  Parties  having  mutually  determined  not  to 
include  in  the  present  Convention  their  respective  colonies,  in  which  are  com¬ 
prehended,  on  the  part  of  Denmark,  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  the  Islands  of 
Ferroe ;  it  is  expressly  agreed,  that  the  intercourse  which  may  at  present  legally 
be  carried  on  by  the  subjects  or  ships  of  either  of  the  said  High  Contracting 
Parties  with  the  colonies  of  the  other,  shall  remain  upon  the  same  footing  as  if 
this  Convention  had  never  been  concluded. 

Article  *].  The  present  Convention  shall  be  in  force  for  the  term  of  ten  years 
from  the  date  hereof ;  and  further,  until  the  end  of  twelve  months  after  either  of 
the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  have  given  notice  to  the  other  of  its  intention 
to  terminate  the  same ;  each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  reserving  to  itself 
the  right  of  giving  such  notice  to  the  other,  at  the  end  of  the  said  term  of  ten 
years ;  and  it  is-  hereby  agreed  between  them,  that,  at  the  expiration  of  twelve 
months  after  such  notice  shall  have  been  received  by  either  party  from  the 
other,  this  Convention,  and  all  the  provisions  thereof,  shall  altogether  cease  and 
determine. 

Article  8.  The  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  shall 
be  exchanged  at  London,  within  one  month  from  the  date  hereof,  or  sooner  if 
possible. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same, 
and  have  affixed  thereto  the  seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  London,  the  lfith  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1824. 

(L.  S.)  GEORGE  CANNING.  (L.  S.)  C.  E.  MOLTKE. 

(L.  S.)  W.  IiUSKISSON. 


Separate  Article. — The  High  Contracting  Parties  reserve  to  themselves 
to  enter  upon  additional  stipulations  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  and  extending. 
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even  beyond  what  is  comprehended  in  the  Convention  ,of  this  date,  the  com¬ 
mercial  relations  of  their  respective  subjects  and  dominions,  upon  the  principle 
either  of  reciprocal  or  equivalent  advantages,  as  the  case  may  be  :  —and,  in  the 
event  of  any  article  or  articles  being  concluded  between  the  said  High  Contract¬ 
ing  Parties,  for  giving  effect  to  such  stipulations,  it  is  hereby  agreed,  that  the 
article  or  articles  which  may  hereafter  be  so  concluded,  shall  be  considered  as 
forming  part  of  the  aforesaid  Convention. 

The  present  Separate  Article  shall  have  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  it 
were  inserted,  word  for  word,  in  the  Convention  signed  this  day.  It  shall  be 
ratified,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at  the  same  time. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same, 
and  have  affixed  thereto  the  seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  London,  the  16th  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1824. 

(L.S.)  GEORGE  CANNING.  (L.  S.)  C.  E.  MOLKTE. 
(L.S.)  W.  IIUSKISSON. 


Additional  Article. — Their  Britannic  and  Danish  Majesties  mutually 
agree,  that  no  higher  or  other  duties  shall  be  levied  in  cither  of  their  dominions 
(their  respective  colonies  being  excepted  from  the  Convention  of  this  date)  upon 
any  personal  property  of  their  respective  subjects,  on  the  removal  of  the  same 
from  the  dominions  of  their  said.  Majesties  reciprocally,  either  upon  the  inheri¬ 
tance  of  such  property,  or  otherwise,  than  are  or  shall  be  payable  in  each  State 
upon  the  like  property  when  removed  by  a  subject  of  such  State  respectively. 

The  present  Additional  Article  shall  have  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  it 
were  inserted  word  for  word  in  the  Convention  signed  this  day.  It  shall  be  rati¬ 
fied,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at  the  same  time. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same, 
and  have  affixed  thereto  the  seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  London,  the  16tli  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1824. 

(L.  S.)  GEORGE  CANNING.  (L.  S.)  C.  E.  MOLTKE. 

(L.  S.)  W.  HUSKISSON. 


By  British  Order  in  Council,  dated  30th  June,  1S24, — “  Danish  vessels  en¬ 
tering  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  ballast 
or  laden,  or  departing  from  the  ports  of  the  said  United  Kingdom,  together 
with  the  cargoes  on  board  the  same,  such  cargoes  consisting  of  articles  which  may 
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be  legally  imported  or  exported,  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  other  or  higher  du¬ 
ties  or  charges  whatever,  than  are  or  shall  be  levied  on  British  vessels  entering 
or  departing  from  such  ports,  or  on  similar  articles  when  imported  into,  or  ex¬ 
ported  from,  such  ports  in  British  vessels ;  and  also  that  such  articles,  when 
exported  from,  the  said  ports  in  Danish  vessels,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same 
bounties,  drawbacks  and  allowances  that  arc  granted  on  similar  articles  when  ex¬ 
ported  in  British  vessels.” 

This  privilege  is  continued  by  British  Orders  in  Council,  dated  12th  October, 
1832,  and  9th  December,  1839. 

By  British  Order  in  Council  dated  the  10th  of  May,  1827,  Danish  vessels  and 
boats  are  exempted  from  anchorage  dues  in  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney  and 


By  British  Order  in  Council,  dated  1st  April,  1835,  “  Danish  vessels  may 
import  into  any  of  the  British  possessions  abroad,  from  the  country  to  which 
they  belong,  goods  the  produce  of  that  country,  and  may  export  goods  from  such 
possessions  to  be  carried  to  any  foreign  country  whatever. 


DANISH  CUSTOMS  DUTIES. 

The  Customs  Tariff  of  Denmark  is  remarkably  minute  in  its  details,  and  the 
calculation  of  duties  tedious,  in  consequence  of  the  skellings,  9G  of  which 
make  a  rix-dollar  banco,  being  again  subdivided  into  vulgar  fractional  in¬ 
stead-  of  decimal  fractional  parts.  Reducing  the  same  into  English  weights  and 
monies,  as  arranged  in  the  annexed  Tariff,  was  attended  with  a  separate  calcula¬ 
tion  for  each  item  in  this  very  long  Tariff. 

Formerly  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  although  not  absolutely  prohibited,  were, 
on  importation,  taken  possession  of  by  the  customs,  and  sold  at  public  auction, 
the  officers  deducting  30  per  cent  for  the  crown,  and  paying  the  balance  of  the 
proceeds  to  the  importer,  who  was  usually  the  purchaser.  Special  and  very 
high  duties  have,  since  1834,  been  substituted  for  the  30  per  cent  deducted  from 
the  auction  values  of  cottons  and  woollens.  The  Customs  Laws,  the  Sound 
Duties,  and  the  additional  explanatory  statements  annexed  to  the  Tariff,  will  be 
found  to  contain  all  necessary  information  relative  to  the  commercial  laws  of 
Denmark. 
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ARTICLES. 

Weight, 

Measure,  or 
Number. 

Import  duty 
in  Danish 
Money. 

In  Knglish 
Money. 

Tares  allowed. 

Achiar. — (See  Pickles.) 

r.d.  etga. 

( 

Acids  in  flasks  or 
bottles  without  wru  p- 

0  i  9|| 

—  of  salt-petre.  (aqua  fortis)  including  al!  other  mineral 

do. 

I  48 

baskets  with  straw, 

•20  per  cent;  in  hoses. 

acids  not  enumerated . 

dutyfree 

30  per  cent. 

incasks,  I2perce«t ; 

Almond  paste . 

0  7  Of  j 

in  mats,  8  per  cem  ; 

Almonds . 

Aloes . 

dm 

doty  free 

o  7  or, 

in  liuen  wrappers,  4 
per  cent. 

Whole  casks,  2Jll*s.  ; 

Ambergris . 

Amber,  rough . . . 

Anchovies.— (See  Pish,) 

Animals,  wild  (alive) . 

100  lb,. 

duty  free 

do. 

o  0  r,{ 

12  lbs. ;  4  do.,  8  lbs. 

Annotto  or  Koucou . 

100  ibs. 

2  8 

0  4  Ki{ 

in  cask?  nr  boxes,  10 

Ant«*  eggs . 

Antimony . 

Apple* — (See  f  ruits.) 

Apothecaries  wares,  simple  or  compound,  and  not  be- 

duty  free 

tarifl . 

Aquafortis. — (bee  Acids.) 

Argol  or  tartar,  rough  ar.a  prepared,  including  chnstulli 

8  .1  i 

0  18  0 

Arrack.— (See  Spirits.) 

Arsenic  of  all  sorts . 

Articles  of  vertii.  comprising  casts  of  statues  and  busts, 
impressions  of  medals  aud  gems,  paintings,  drawings, 

engravings,  and  lithographic  prints . 

Ashes  ot  all  sorts . . . 

.... 

duty  free 

do. 

f 

in  casks,  1 0  percent. 

in  casks  and  boxes. 

Asphaltum . . 

Asafoetida . : 

100  lb,. 

duty  free 

0  0  4*5 

Hi  per  rent ;  in  linen, 
wrappers,  3  percent. 

Asses  and  mules . 

AuripigBicntiira.—(Sec  Orphnnit  ) 

Avignon  berries.- (bee  Drugs  Jor  Dyeing.) 

duty  free 

f 

salted  iu  ca»ks  28 
percent;  smoked,  iu 

—  smoked,  salted,  and  corned  . 

Hags  pay  as  the  material  of  which  they  consist. 

Balsam,  Riga,  including  the  duty  on  (he  glass . . 

#  ^  Slj 

do.,  10  percent;  in 
linen  wrappers,  3 

100  flagons 

— -  of  every  other  description . . 

Barilla . 

JIark,  af  oak,  elder,  bircli.  fir.  or  pme.  for  tanners'  use. . . .  i 

1 

duty  free 

0  4  81 

r1 

in  casks  and  boxes, 

of  bark  used  by  apothecaries,  not  Jurthcr  enuiue-: 

Barberries.— (Sec  Drugs  Jar  During.)  i 

Barley.— (See  Corn.)  \ 

Basket  rods... . . . 

J  100  Ibs. 

duty  free 

•’«{ 

15  pci*  cout ;  in  bales, 

4  per  cent. 

Baskets  of  wicker  with  the  rind . 

ioo*  ibs. 

o  7  4J 

—  striped,  including  chip  baskets . 

Hast— (See  Platting*.)  1 

- manufactures  ot.— (Sec  Straw  Goods.) 

do. 

00  0 

«  1'  0 

' 

Bay  berries  and  bay  leaves . .  . . . . 

Beads  of  coral,  ainher,  agate,  &c.,  pay  us  jewels.  j 

- of  glass,  pay  as  cut  glass. 

do. 

0  80 

0  1  10}  j 

Hi  per  rent ;  in  bales] 

. . 

I  barrel  1 

0  “ 

0  0  d{ 

in  linen  bogs,  3  pci 

{continued) 
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ARTICLES. 

Measuie,  or 

Import  duty 

English 

Taros  allowed. 

4.  Baize,  calrnuck,  coming  dtillel,  fiance',  multutn,  ano 

blankets . . . .  i 

f».  Bombazines  and  merinos  undressed  and  undjei . 

G.  Carpeting' . 

Woollen  shawls  and  handkerchiefs.— (See  Cotton t  (//)  not 
subject  to  be  stamped.) 

- stuffs  and  hosiery  of  the  coarsest  kind,  the  value  ol 

which  is  of  and  under  one  ibd.,  or  '2$.  3d.  per  lb . 

OH  er  woollens  such  as  worsted  stockings  knit  or  woven, 
including  other  kinds  of  hosiery,  or  wool  or  worsted, 
its  well  us  (ilorcs  and  similar  articles  of  angora,  coney, 

Yarns.— (See  Linen*.  If  oolkns.  and  Cottons  )  1 

... 

£'■ «.  rf. 

i 

1  »  II 

in  casks  and  boxes, 

Succory  root,  raw . j 

j... 

"  32 

(l  "  !l  <  j 

Hi  percent ;  in 
bales,  3  per  cent. 

—  prepared  at  AUona . j 

- ditto,  at  other  plan* . . 

prnh.bittd  j 

( 

10  per  cent. 

in  casks  and  boxes, 

ZiMl.mria .  J 

10°  lb.. 

1  4*  1 

,  ,  ,4  » , 

IG  per  cent ; 
in  hales,  3  per  cent. 

Statement  of  the  principal  Articles  of  Importation  which  may  he  Warehoused  on 
Credit  in  private  Warehouses,  under  the  lock  and  key  of  the  Danish  Customs,  by  the 
Ordinance  of  the  1st  May,  1 838. 


Jims*  wire,  polished . . . 
—  unpolished . 


Codilla.  of  hemp  and  flax.. 


Herrings . 

Horsehair,  curled. . 


M  barrels  12  barrels 


.  1 2  barrels  1  12  barrels 


in  rolls,  pigs,  or  plates. . 


!  limes  nod  the  like  . . 
| —  flaxen  mid  hempen  . ..  . 


'Wats  for  pucktng . 

i  M  luiuiii . 

i  Nutmeg* . . . 

I  Oil,  olive  in  casks . 

I —  hi. sved,  rnpeseed  and  palm 
i Oranges  and  lemons,  fresh... 

Orange  and  lemon  peel . 

—  lemon-juice . 


Pimento... 


ARTICLES. 


|Sngar  St.  Croix. . . 


I  icks  or  tickings,  for  bedB  .. 

.  I  in  plates . 

{Tobacco  . 


Tarn,  cotton  or  twist  .. 
/me  or  spelter . 


Quantities  transferable. 
Inwards.  I  Outwards. 


1  long  100 


100  lbs. 
H  veils 
Mbs.' 


G  barrels 
100  lbs. 
GO  lbs. 
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ARTICLES. 


Dark  of  all  kiud»,  used  for  tanning  ... 

Bones  of  cattle . 

Brass,  old  broken . 

Cattle  :  ▼«..  calves  from  80  to  120lbs.. 

- ditto,  exceeding  120lbs . 

- sheep  and  lambs . . 

Copper,  old  broken . . 

Class,  In  fragments . . . 

Hair,  hare  and  coney . 

- horse,  not  being  curled . 

Hides  and  skins,  raw.  of  black  cattle  and  horses : 

- raw.  of  goata . 

- ditto,  calves,  sheep,  and  lamb,  dried  . 

- of  bare  and  coney . 

Iron,  old  broken . 

Leather  used  for  making:  glue  . . . 

Quills,  writing,  iu  the  rough  and  prepared . 

Timber,  oak,  of  jll  sorts . 


Export  Duties. 

|  Weight,  | 
:  Measure,  or 
|  Number. 

^  j  InMone>-.,h  .  T'ire«  nllowld- 

. |  100  lln*.  j 

r.d.  skgs.  |  £  s.  d.  , 

!  0  32  o  o  *>  |  ,n  *:m'n  w^PPerr, 

.  do. 

1  ...  ■  o  fl  dJ  /  i  >n  casks  -Wes, 

I  4  u  u  a\l  lUpcrctftt. 

’  0  4*l! 

»  0 


in  casks  and  boxes, 
lGperceut. 
in  linen  wrappers, 


in  casks,  45  perceut. 
lio  casks,  10  per  cent. 


TONNAGE  OR  LAST  DUTIES. 

Per  Com- 
mercial 

Per  Com- 

Upon  ships  sailing  from  one  custom-house 

porU...  j 

lastage  specified  from  No.  1  to  4,  with 

excepted,  butincluding  Altona . 

‘2.  Upon  ship*  sailing  between  Copcnbage 

H  skillings. 

Swedish  ships  discharging  salt;  but 
only  for  such  number  of  commerce  lasts 

and  any  other  custom-house  port  in  Den 
mark,  including  Iceland,  Greenland,  ant 

16  .kilTn 

as  constitute  the  cargo. 

5.  Upon  ships  sailing  from  or  to  other  trans- 

3.  Upon  sbipa  sailing  from  or  to  ports  i 

Norway,  Sweden,  Russia,  the  Baltic,  Ger 
many,  Holland,  and  Belgium . 

4.  Upon  ships  Bailing  from  or  to  the  otbe 
ports,  Including  the  ports  in  the  Mediter 

16.VU.mg.. 

Nn.  4,  all  ships  without  exception  paying. 
0.  Ships  importing  from  foreign  places  pitch, 

rbd. 1.64.V. 

64  .killing.. 

potasses,  and  tar,  pay  lastage  for  such  num¬ 
ber  of  commerce  lasts  as  constitute  the 
cargo  of  these  articles,  without  regard  to  the 

ranean,  and  ou  the  Black  Sea,  and  th 
Danish  West  India  colonies . 

80  skilling..) 

1 

country  whenceror^to  the  flag  tinder  which 
they  are  shipped;  and  they.^are  only 

Remark,-- Unprivileged  ships  pay  tb9 

32  .killing. 

BANISH  TRANSIT  DUTIES. 

Not  only  are  all  goods  passing' through  the  Sound  and  Belts  of  the  Baltic 
subjected  by  Denmark  to  the  exaction  of  a  toll,  but  almost  every  foreign  article 
which  touches  or  passes  through  her  territory  pays  a  transit  duty,  varying  in  its 
amount  from  2  and  4  skillings  per  100  lbs.  weight,  (110£  lbs.  English)  on  heavy 
raw  materials,  to  10  rix  bank  dollars  or  22s.  Gd.  per  100  lbs.  Danish.  Instru¬ 
ments,  apothecaries’  wares,  articles  of  vertd,  and  porcelain,  pay  1  per  cent  tran¬ 
sit  duty.  Woollen  manufactures  pay,  according  to  the  degree  of  fineness,  from 
1  to  5  rix  hank  dollars,  or  from  2s.  3d.  to  11s.  3d.  per  100  lbs.  Cotton  manu¬ 
factures,  from  4s.  6d.  to  20s.  3d..  Hardwares,  from  7{d,  to  2s.  3d.  Linens,  3\d. 
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to  20s.  per  100  lbs.  One  great  object  of  these  transit  duties  was,  to  divert  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  Baltic  entirely  through  the  Sound.  The  transit  from 
Hamburg,  through  Lauenburg,  by,  the  direct  road  to  Lubeck,  has  long  been 
comparatively  free  in  regard  to  the  Danish  transit  duty,  but  it  has  been  lately 
announced  that  the  same  transit  duties  shall  be  levied  on  goods  passing  by  this 
route  as  by  Holstein.  By  a  recent  Convention  between  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  and 
Denmark,  several  raw  materials,  including  bark  for  tanning — dyewoods  of  all 
kinds— -iron  in  bars,  &c. — coal — bones — quills — oysters — salt,  &c.  Denmark, 
by  this  Convention,  engages  not  to  augment  the  existing  transit  duties  on  other 
articles  through  Holstein.  On  articles  passed  in  transitu,  tolls  for  roads,  gates, 
and  bridges,  are  also  levied. 

MONIES,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES  OF  DENMARK. 

The  Rix  bank  dollar  Silver  (of  which  two  make  a  dollar  specie),  calculating 
the  dollar  specie  at  the  rate  of  4s.  Gd.,  is  equal  to  2s.  3d.  British  sterling.  The 
skilling,  of  96  to  a  rix  bank  dollar,  is  worth  0.281  pence  sterling.  1  rix  bank 
dollar  silver  =  3  tnarcs  banco  of  Hamburg. 

The  Danish  Pound,  of  16  ounces,  or  32  lods,  is  equal  to  17V  lb.  avoirdupois, 
or  about  l7i  ounces.  1  Shippound.is  320 lbs.,  and  1  Lispound  16  lbs. 

The  Tocnde,  or  Barrel ,  the  principal  corn  measure,  is  equal  to  3.82S,  or 
about  3  J-  imperial  standard  bushels ;  and  in  commercial  calculations,  60  barrels 
are  equal  to  29  imperial  quarters.  The  barrel  is  subdivided  into  fourths,  or  fier- 
dings,  and  eighths,  or  ottings.  22  toende  of  corn  =  1  last.  1  last  of  quick¬ 
lime,  or  French  salt  =  12  toende,  corn  measure,  or  47f  bushels.  1  last  of  coals, 
or  salt  =  18  toende,  each  of  8  skieps,  or  176  pots,  and  of  the  capacity  of  5A 
cubic  feet. 

The  Beer  Barrel  of  136  pots,  is  the  measure  for  Hour  and  beef,  as  well  as  for 
oil,  butter,  tallow,  and  other  fat  substances. 

The  Last  contains  12  beer  barrels,  each  of  which  ought  to  weigh  290  lbs. 
avoirdupois  gross,  and  246  lbs.  net. 

The  Veit,  or  Viertcl,  is  the  measure  for  wines  and  spirits,  and  contains  471 
cubic  inches,  answering  to  l-p,  imperial  gallon.  1  hogshead  — 1^  aums,  6  ankers 
=  30  velts,  =  240  pots.  1  pot  =  7iV  pints. 

The  Danish  Foot  is  12.34  English  inches.  The  ell,  of  2  feet,  nearly  cor¬ 
responds  with  -r\-)  of  a  yard.  100  Danish  ells  ==  68-|70  yards.  The  Zimmer  is 
40  pieces,  and  the  Declcer  10  pieces. 

A  particular  'Scale  has  been  adopted  by  the  Customs  for  the  reduction  of 
goods  into  Commercial  Lasts;  but  in  cases  where  the  same  proves  inefficient, 
when  the  contents  of  the  packages  are  unknown,  a.  capacity  of  80  cubic  feet  is 
considered  equal  to  1  commercial  last,  the  weight  of  the  contents  not  exceeding 
5200  lbs. ;  if  weighing  more,  5200  lbs.  are  reckoned  to  the  last. 
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CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS  OF  DENMARK  : 

DRAWN  DP  FROM  TIIE  EXISTING  LAWS  DY  THE  HRll'lSIl  CONSUL, 
FRANCIS  MACGREGOR,  ESQ.,  ELSINORE. 

For  many  centuries  the  foreign  trade  of  Denmark  was  fettered  by  numerous 
restraints  upon  importation  and  exportation ;  no  regular  system  of  commercial 
policy  was  pursued,  and  the  ordinances  relating  to  the  customs,  which  appeared 
from  time  to  time,  were  issued  more  with  the  immediate  view  of  supplying  fresh 
sources  of  revenue  to  the  crown,  than  with  any  regard  to  the  encouragement  of 
the  industry  and  trade  of  the  country. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  under  the  enlightened  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  younger  Count  Bernstorff,  to  whom  Denmark  owes  many  of  her  most 
liberal  institutions,  that  a  better  management  was  gradually  introduced  into  (his 
branch  of  the  public  service.  Many  of  the  restrictions  which  pressed  most 
heavily  upon  the  industrial  part  of  the  population,  especially  those  on  the  corn- 
trade,  were  taken  off ;  the  facility  of  warehousing  goods  without  payment  of  duty, 
was  extended  to  all  the  trading-ports  and  to  the  principal  articles  of  trade  ;  the 
old  tariff  was  revised  and  amended  ;  many  exorbit  ant  duties  were  reduced  to  then- 
proper  level  to  prevent  smuggling  and  fraud,  and  the  whole  of  the  regulations 
and  laws  thus  improved,  was  consolidated  in  the  “  Ordinance  31  Christian  VII., 
dated  the  1st  of  February,  l/fl/j  relating  to  the  Customs,”  to  which  a  new  tariff 
of  import,  export,  and  transit  duties  was  affixed. 

The  laws  contained  in  the  Ordinance  above  mentioned,  amended  by  various 
subsequent  enactments,  especially  by  the  Ordinance  of  the  2d  of  April,  1S14,  form 
the  standard  by  which  foreign  trade  is  chiefly  regulated  in  Denmark.  . 

The  following  paragraphs  convey  a  synopsis  of  those  laws,  and  of  the  principal 
ordinances  affecting  the  import  trade  of  this  country  which  have  appeared  from 
that  time  up  to  the  present  day. 

1st.  Before  entering  upon  the  laws  relating  to  importation,  I  shall  briefly 
state  the  existing  regulations,  as  to  the  entry,  reporting,  and  clearing  vessels. 
Immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  the  ship,  the  master  is  to  proceed  to  the  Custom 
House,  and  report  his  arrival  to  the  inspector^  as  likewise  the  place  from  whence 
the  vessel  comes,  and  the  nature  of  her  cargo.  Custom-house  officers  arc  then 
sent  on  hoard  to  search  the  ship,  if  in  ballast;  hut  if  laden,  to  seal  the  hatches. 
The  ship  is  then  brought  to  the  place  of  discharge.  The  master  is  bound  to  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  Custom  House  twenty-four  hours  after  arrival,  and  to  make  a  general 
report,  in  writing,  of  ship  and  cargo,  and  to  deliver  up  the  documents  from  which 
the  report  is  taken. 

A  fine  of  50r.d.  silver,  or  5/.  12s.  Qd ,  is  imposed  in  the  first  instance  and  re¬ 
newed  every  twenty-four  hours  for  the  non-observance  of  this  regulation.  The 
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master  lias  to  make  out  a  written  manifesto  of  his  cargo,  which  lie  signs,  and  is 
held  responsible  for  its  correctness.  The  weights  and  measures  are  inserted  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  invoices,  and  are  subsequently  reduced  into  Danish  weights  and 
measures.  On  reporting  the  ship,  the  master  is  required  to  produce  the  Sound 
pass,  stream  pass,  or  canal  pass  ^according  as  the  ship  may  have  gone  through  the 
Sound,  or  Belts,  or  the  llolstcin  Canal),  likewise  the  quarantine  pass,  and  the 
bill  of  measurement. 

2nd.  The  discharging  <of  goods  arriving  from  foreign  parts,  is  only  to  be  effected 
in  those  towns  or  ports  where  regular  custom-houses  are  established.  An  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  rule,  however,  has  been  made  in  favour  of  cargoes  consisting  of 
lumber,  stone,  quicklime,  and  corn,  which  may  be  discharged  at  any  convenient 
place,  with  the  consent  and  under  the  controul  of  the  custom-house  of  the 
district.  " 

3rd.  The  rates  of  import  and  transit  duties  charged  in  the  tariff,  are  payable  in 
rix  bank-dollars  silver  of  96  skillings  each :  G  per  cent  are  moreover  paid  on 
the  amount  of  duty  in  consideration  of  custom-house  fees. 

4th.  Goods  and  wares,  not  enumerated  in  the  tariff,  and  not  being  otherwise 
rated,  are  generally  charged  a  duty  ml  valorem  of  eight  per  cent  bn  being  im¬ 
ported  for  consumption,  and  of  one  per  cent  on  being  entered  on  transit. 

5th.  When  the  duty  is  payable  ad  valorem,  the  valuation  is  made  according 
to  the  price  of  the  article  in  this  country  at  the  time  of  payment,  after  deduction 
of  the  amount  of  duty,  sgid  of  5  per  cent  over  and  above  the  same. 

6th.  All  foreign  goods  may  be  imported  into  the  kingdom  on  payment  of 
duty,  with  the  exception  of  certain  articles  hereafter  mentioned,  which  are 
prohibited. 

7th.  The  goods  of  which  the  importation  for  consumption  in  the  country  has 
been  prohibited  by  various  ordinances,  are  the  following : — 

Refined  sugar. 

Syrup  and  molasses,  proceeding  from  places  in  Europe. 

Playing  cards. 

Coffee,  roasted  and  ground,  and  other  vegetable  matter,  roasted  or  ground, 
used  .as  substitutes  for  coffee. 

All  these  articles,  however,  are  admitted  for  transit. 

8th.  As  to  goods  thrown  upon  the  coast,  or  saved  from  shipwreck,  it  has 
been  provided,  that  they  may  remain  for  six  months  at  the  place  where  they  have 
been  secured,  or  be  exported. within  that  time,  without  payment  of  duty.  After 
that  period,  however,  they  are  liable  to  the  import  duty,  on  being  destined  for 
home  consumption,  or  to  the  transit  duty  on  being  exported.  Where  goods  are 
damaged,  and  sold  by  public  auction,  the  duty  may  be  charged  per  cent  on  the 
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gross  proceeds  of  sale,  in  the  same  proportion  as  it  would  have  amounted  to  per 
cent  on  the  sound  article,  according  to  the  tariff.  *  Stranded  goods  may  be  ware¬ 
housed  in  the  same  manner  as  goods  regularly  imported. 

9th.  The  trade  of  Denmark  with  Iceland,  the  Faroe  Islands,  and  the  settle¬ 
ments  in  Greenland,  as  well  as  with  her  colonics  and  possessions  in  the  Fast 
and  West  Indies,  and  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  is  considered  by  the  laws  as  ifiland 
or  domestic  trade,  and  has  been  regulated  by  various  ordinances,  and  in  the  man¬ 
ner  hereafter  mentioned. 

10th.  The  trade  with  the  Faroe  Islands,  and  with  the  Danish  colonics  in 
Greenland,  is  carried  on  as  a  monopoly  of  the  crown,  the  former  under  the  Ordi¬ 
nance  of  the  13th  of  August,  1791,  and  the  latter  under  that  of  the  2nd  of  July, 
1781. 

11th.  The  regulations  regarding  the  trade  with  Iceland  are  consolidated  in 
the  Ordinance  of  the  11th  of  September,  1816.  According  to  which  the  trade  is 
open  to  foreign  ships,  under  special  licence  from  the  Danish  Treasury;  and  it  has 
been  made  lawful  for  the  natives  to  export  their  produce  diiect  to  foreign  ports, 
and  to  import  return  cargoes  from  thence  on  their  own  account. 

12th.  The  China  trade  is  a  monopoly  of  the  Asiatic  Company,  and  according 
to  its  charter  (renewed  at  different  times,  and  prolonged  in  1824  to  an  indefinite 
period),  the  Company  enjoys  the  exclusive  privilege  of  importing  the  produce  of 
China  from  China  and  the  East  Indies.  Their  teas  are  admitted  at  a  duty  of  two 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  proceeding  from  countries  and  places  on  this  side  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  they  arc  subject  to  the  increased  duty  fixed  by  the  tariff, 
(Ordinance,  of  June  26th,  17^7)- 

13th.  The  Islands  of  Saint  Thomas  and  St.  John  were  declared  free  ports  in 
1815,  and  by  a  recent  ordinance  regulating  the  trade  of  the  Danish  West  India 
Islands,  foreign  ships  proceeding  either  from  Danish  or  foreign  ports,  have  also 
been  allowed  to  trade  with  the  island  of  St.  Croix  under  certain  restrictions. 

14th.  The  provisions  made  by  former  laws,  that  raw  sugars  may  only  be  im¬ 
ported  at  Copenhagen  have  been  rescinded,  and  it  has  been  made  lawful  by  the 
Ordinance  of  the  17th  February,  1831,  to  import  all  sorts  of  raw  sugar  into  any 
port  of  the  kingdom  without  distinction  on  payment  of  the  new  duties  imposed 
by  the  tariff. 

15th.  The  duchies  of  Sleswick,  Holstein,  and  Lauenburg,  which  are  governed 
by  separate  laws,  are  allowed  to  import  into  the  kingdom  the  raw  produce  of  their 
soil  duty  J'ree  ;  but  their  manufactures,  with  few  exceptions,  are  subject  to  one 
half  of  the  duties  fixed  by  the  tariff.  Foreign  goods  having  paid  the.  import 
duties  in  the  duchies,  receive  an  equivalent  drawback  on  being  imported  into 
the  kingdom.  That  is,  they  pay  the  full  amount  of  the  royal  duties  in  the 
foregoing  tariff,  deducting  the  ducal  duties,  ‘which  were  previously  paid  in  the 
duchies. 
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lGth.  The  ports  of  Altona  and  Gluckstadt,  on  the  Elbe,  being  free  ports, 
they  are  considered  in  their  transactions  with  the  Danish  customs  in  the  light 
of  foreign  ports. 

17th.  The  produce  of  Iceland,  the  Faroe  Islands,  and  Greenland,  proceeding 
direct  from  the  place  of  its  growth  or  manufacture,  may  be  imported  duty  free. 

Various  other  art  cles  stated  in  the  tariff  as  being  duty  free,  are  liable  to  an 
extra  duty  not  exceeding  in  most  instances  2  J  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  following 
articles,  however,  form  an  exception,  and  may  be  imported  without  paying  any 
duty,  viz. :  books,  specimens  of  objects,  illustrated,  of  natural  history,  wearing 
apparel,  hemp  and  linseed,  hcmpsced  oil,  pot  and  weed  ashes,  when  imported  in 
ships  of  the  country  of  which  they  are  the  production.  Besides  several  articles 
and  materials  intended  for  the  particular  use  of  the  Danish  cloth  and  other 
manufactories. 

18th.  Certain  descriptions  of  foreign  woollens  and  Spanish  cottons  prohi¬ 
bited  by  the  tariff  of  I797j  are  allowed  to  lie  imported  under  the  following 
restrictions : 

Cloths  and  all  other  stuffs  made  of  wool  and  sold  by  the  ell,  printed  chintzes 
and  calicoes,  and  all  coloured  and  figured  stuffs  made  of  cotton  and  sold  by  the 
ell,  including  fustian  and  pillows,  and  woven  cotton  hose,  are  liable  to  be 
stamped.  On  their  being  imported  into  Copenhagen,  they  are  put  up  at  public 
auction  and  sold  by  the  customs  there,  who  retain  30  per  cent  of  the  gross 
proceeds  of  sale  by  way  of  duty  and  charges,  and  deliver  the  residue  of  70  per 
cent  to  the  importer,  who  generally  becomes  the  purchaser. 

In  the  provincial  towns,  privileged  for  the  importation  of  such  manufactures, 
they  are  valued  by  a  commissioner,  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose,  of 
which  valuation  a  duty  of  30  per  cent,  including  all  charges,  is  to  be  paid  by 
the  importer. 

Goods  so  imported  and  stamped  at  Copenhagen,  and  accompanied  by  a 
^'srmit,  may  be  sent  to  any  place  in  the  kingdom;  but  entered  in  the  provincial 
t  jwns,  their  circulation  is  confined  to  the  province  or  district  to  which  such 
place  belongs- 

I9th  It  has  been  further  enacted,  that  in  the  preceding  list  are  henceforth 
to  be  included — 

First. — All  manufactures  sold  by  the  ell,  and  made  of  cotton  and  wool 
mixed,  and  all  stuffs  made  of  mixed  materials  without  regard  to  the  proportion 
of  cotton  or  wool  of  which  they  may  consist. 

Secondly. — Woven  stockings  and  all  sorts  of  hosiery  made  wholly  or  in  part 
of  cotton  ;  and  that  they  shall  be  proceeded  with  as  already  mentioned. 

20th.  The  following  places  in  Denmark  are  privileged  ports  for  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  the  goods  described  in  Articles  18  and  19,  namely — 
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Copenhagen,  in  Zealand ;  Nakskow,  in  the  Island  of  Lolland  ;  Odarse,  in  the 
Island  of  Fnnen ;  Aalborg}  Aarkvus ;  Frcdcricia  and  Ringkiobing.  in  Jutland. 

21st.  In  the  commercial  relations  of  Denmark  with  foreign  countries,  a  dis¬ 
tinction  is  made  between  privileged  and  unprivileged  nations.  .  Privileged  are 
those,  who  by  treaty,  convention,  or  otherwise,  have  been  placed  upon  the  same 
footing  with  the  natives  in  all  transactions  with  the  customs.  Goods  imported  in 
privileged  ships  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  those  in  ships  of  the  natives ;  while 
goods  in  unprivileged  bottoms  arc  subject  to  an  additional  duty  of  50  per  cent 
upon  the  amount  imposed  by  the  tariff.  The  only  anomaly  is  a  stipulation  in 
the  treaty  with  Sweden,  according  to  which,  salt  imported  in  a  Swedish  vessel 
is  liable  to.  the  additional  duty. 

22nd.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  pmiicgcd  nations,  specifying  the  date  of 
the  treaty,  convention,  or  order,  by  which  they  were  admitted  upon  the  same 
footing  as  the  natives : — 

Austria,  by  Treaty,  dated  the  12th  of  February,  1834  ;  Belgium ,  by  an  Order 
to  the  Customs,  of  the  28t.h  of  November,  1833;  Brazil,  by  Ticaty,  dated  the 
26tli  of  April,  1828;  France ,  by  Treaty,  the  23rd  of  August,  17-12  ;  Genoa,  by 
Treaty,  the  30th  of  July,  1 789 ;  Great  Britain,  by  Treaty,  the  11th  of  July, 
1670;  Holland,  by  Treaty,  the  14th  of  June,  1701;  Hamburg,  by 'Treaty,  the 
27th  of  May,  1768;  Mexico,  by  Treaty,  the  1  Otli  of  July,  1827;  Naples  and 
Sicily,  by  Treaty,  the  16th  of  April,  1748  ;  Not  way,  by  Ireaty,  the  2nd  of  No¬ 
vember,  1S28  ;  Portugal,  by  Treaty,  the  26th  of  September,  1766  ;  Prussia,  by 
Treaty,  the  17th  of  June,  1818;  Russia,  by  Treaty,  the  19th  of  October,  1782; 
Spain,  by  Treaty,  the  20th  of  March,  1611;  Sweden,  by  Treaty,  the.  2nd  of 
November,  1828 ;  United  Stales  of  America,  by  Convention,  dated  the  26th  of 
April,  1828. 

23rd.  In  all  places  where  there  is  a  customhouse,  goods  maybe  warehoused 
in  two  different  ways,  either  on  transit,  or  on  credit. 

Goods  are  entered  on  transit  when  they  are  either  to  be  exported,  or  when 
on  arrival,  any  uncertainty  prevails  as  to  their  ultimate  destination.  All  goods 
may  be  warehoused  on  transit  (even  those  that  are  prohibited),  either  in  the 
king’s  warehouse,  or  that  of  the^importer,  in  which  latter  case  they  are  kept 
under  the  lock  and  key,  and  under  the  seal  of  the  customs.  Being  placed  in  the 
king’s  warehouse,  the  rent,  which  only  commences  at  the  expiration  of  fourteen 
days,  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  £  per  cent  per  month,  which  sum  is  doubled  after 
three  months.  Goods  having  remained  in' the  warehouse  for  the  term  of  12 
months,  are  advertized  in  the  papers,  and  not  being  claimed  within  three  months 
from  the  date  of  such  notice,  they  are  put  up  to  public  auction  and  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  customs. 

Goods  are  warehoused  on  credit,  where  the  importer  is  allowed  the  free  disposal 
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in  his  own  warehouses  of  the  goods  which  are  noted  in  his  name  on  the  custom¬ 
house  hooks.  At  the  end  of  every  quarter  he  has  to  render  an  exact  account  of 
the  stock  on  hand,  specifying  the  quantities  sold,  either  for  exportation,  or  for 
home  consumption,  on  which  latter  the  import  duty  is  forthwith  paid.  Not  all 
goods  being  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  their  admittance  or.  these  terms  expe¬ 
dient,  only  certain  articles  have  been  allowed  that  facility,  which  may  be  trans¬ 
ferred  on  the  custom-house  books  in  such  quantities  as  are  specified  in  the  list 
marked  U,  subjoined  to  the  present  report. 

24th.  On  the  exportation  to  foreign  parts  of  the  goods  mentioned  in  18  and 
1!),  a  drawback  of  24  per  cent  is  returned  to  the  exporter  out  of  the  30  per  cent 
import  duty  retained  by  the  customs. 

Where  fir  and  pine  timber  (having  been  entered  and  having  paid  duty  by  the 
commercial  last)  is  again  exported  in  quantities  exceeding  one  last, [the  import  duty 
on  such  quantities  is  returned,  after  deduction  of  38  skillings  silver  per  last,  retained 
by  way  of  transit  duty.  Entered  by  cubic  measure,  the  drawback  allowed  is  r.b.d. 
3.58  silver,  for  every  120  cubic  feet,  the  parcel  exported  exceeding  that  quantity. 

Bounties  have  besides  been  granted,  by  various  ordinances,  on  sugars,  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  Danish  West  India  Islands,  on  Danish  refined  sugars  and  syrup,  on 
salted  herrings  of  Danish  cure,  on  butter  and  salted  provisions,  when  exported 
in  certain  quantities  fixed  by  law.  - 

25th.  Transit  goods  not  rated  in  the  tariff,  are  either  charged  1  per  cent  upon 
their  value  ;  or  when  the  same  cannot  l  e  ascertained,  the  duty  is  fixed  by  cubic 
measure  according  to  the  following  scale,  viz: — 

Per  Foot. 

Exceeding  1G  cubic  feet  .  .  .  .  G£  skgs.  silver. 

From  .  1G  to  4  (both  inclusive)  .  .  13  „ 

In  Toto. 


„  3  „  4 

„  2  „  3 

„  1  „  2 

Under  1  cubic  foot 


45 

36 

24 

20 


2Gth.  With  regard  to  the  lore  upon  goods  paying  duty  by  the  weight,  no  al¬ 
lowance  is  made  by  the  customs  for  small  wrappers  of  paper,  linen,  or  oil-cloth, 
in  which  they  arc  packed,  nor  for  the  strings  with  which  they  are  tied ;  but  as  to 
goods  in  casks,  boxes,  or  bags,  or  otherwise  cmbaled,  the  statement  in  the  Table 
prefixed  will  show  the  tare  allowed  upon  the  principal  articles  of  importation, 
made  out  upon  that  in  the  Ordinance  of  1797,  with  the  alterations  and  additions 
that  have  since  occurred. 
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The  Danish  sovereigns  having  possessed,  during  the  middle  ages,  the  coasts 
on  both  sides  of  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic,  levied  a  toll  upon  all  vessels  passing 
through  the  Sound,  as  well  as  through  the  other  passages  of  this  sea.  The 
regal,  or  feudal  rights,  assumed  over  the  passage  of  the  Oresund  and  the  Two 
Belts,  were  considered  as  the  most  ancient,  as  well  as  the  highest  and  most 
unalienable  prerogatives  belonging  to  the  Danish  crown.  The  assumption  and 
exercise  of  this  right  was  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  that  age,  ami  not 
peculiar  to  Denmark,  for  all  the  princes  and  barons  of  the  feudal  times  levied 
every  toll  which  they  could  enforce  ;  and  the  King  of  Denmark  had,  until  within 
the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years,  a  sufficiently  powerful  navy  to  compel  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  Sound  dues.  The  Hanseatic  Towns  frequently  contested  the  right  of 
Denmark  to  levy  the  Sound-toll,  and  war  was  generally  the  consequence  of  the 
dispute. 

The  Hanse  Towns,  during  the  war  with,  Bing  Waldemnr  Alter  dog,  levied  the 
Sound-toll  on  their  own  account.  In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  a 
regular  toll  was  established.* 

The  herring  fishery  on  the  shores  of  Scania'created  an  extensive  trade  through 
the  Sound,  and  Waldcmar  the  Victorious  erected,  in  the  year  1202,  a  light¬ 
house  at  Fahlcrbo,  for  the  guidance  of  the  shipping  sailing  to  and  from  Scania , 
where  the  Hanseatic  Towns  continued  to  enjoy  great  privileges  and  immunities. 

Soon  after  the  Northern  Sea  and  Baltic  were  infested  by  pirates,  and  the 
ships  of  the  Danish  king  were,  during  the  open  navigation,  stationed  in  the 
Sound  and  its  entrances,  to  protect  the  traders  from  acts  of  piratical  violence ; 
for  which  service,  according  to  the  established  custom  of  the  ego,  they  claimed 
remuneration.  But  in  the  course  of  time  and  events,  the  consideration  this 
claim  originally  paid  for  protection  or  safe  conduct,  was  gradually  converted  into 
a  fixed  toll,  imposed  by  Denmark  upon  all  ships  passing  through  the  Sound  or 
Belts  of  the  Baltic. 

This  toll  was  at  first  a  tonnage-rate  levied  upon  each  ship,  forming  a  greater 
charge  upon  vessels  laden  than  upon- those  only  in  ballast. 

Occasionally  greater  charges  were  exacted  from  the  vessels  of  weak  powers, 
although  generally  the  early  charges  were  moderate. 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  duties  were  increased.  It 
appears  from  the  earliest  tariff  of  rates  extant,  dated  in  1559,  that  the  vessels  of 
the  Hanse  Towns  continued  to  enjoy  great  privileges,  and  passed  duty  free,  on 

*  Tin.1  most  ancient  charter  extant,  refeiring  to  the  toll  payable  in  the  Sound  and  llelts,  is 
that  granted  by  Erin  Manned  ill  l.'llO  to  the  Town  of  llardcrwieck  m  Holland,  stipulating  the 
rate  of  duty  to  he  [laid  by  Dutch  ships  at  Nybarg,  upon  the  conveyance  through  the  Belts  of 
cloth  destined  for  sale.  J’uulupiiidam  in  his  Annuls,  vol.  ii.  1.10,  also  quotes  an  immunity  from 
duty  in  the  Large  Bell,  grunted  bj  Christopher  II.  to  the  convent  of  fbinr  in  IS;!#. 
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their  papers  exhibiting  sufficient  proof  that  such  vessels  were  the  property  of 
Hanseatic  citizens,  and  that  no  foreigner  had  any  share  or  interest  in  them; 

By  this  tariff,  Rhenish  wines  paid  the  thirtieth  aurn,  or  thirtieth  penny  of 
value.  A  cargo  of  salt  paid  six  barrels  in  kind,  for  which,  however,  an  abate¬ 
ment  of  one  gold  guilder  was  made  in  the  amount  of  duty  exacted.  The  ships 
of  the  Netherlands  and  of  the  Western  Hanse  Towns,  were  charged  in  all  cases 
only  one  rose-noble  upon  a  ballast  ship  under  100  lasts,  and  two  rose-nobles  on 
vessels  over  that  burden.  In  all  other  cases,  a  vessel  of  thirty  lasts  paid  one 
rose-noble  and  one  gold  guilder;  vessels  above  thirty-one  and  up  to  100  lasts, 
paid  two  rose-nobles;  and  those  exceeding  100  lasts  paid  three  rose-nobles. 

On  salt  and  v  ine  an  extra  duty  was  imposed,  upon  the  principles  upon  which 
the  same  was  levied  upon  the  vessels  of  the  Hanse  Towns. 

Commodities  coming  from  France,  England,  Portugal,  and  Russia,  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  duty  upon  specially  enumerated  articles. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  numerous  duties  were  added, 
extending  nearly  upon  all  merchandize  without  distinction. 

The  war  between  Denmark  and  Holland  was  terminated  by  a  Treaty  signed  at 
Christianople  on  the  13th  of  August,  1G45,  and  the  war  between  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  by  a  treaty,  signed  on  the  same  day  at  Bromsebro.  By  this  Treaty 
Denmark  ceded  to  Sweden  the  province  of  Jempte/and ,  part  of  Hci/edalen,  and 
the  islands  of  Gothland  and  Ose/l  in  perpetuity.  Swedish  vessels  were  exempted 
from  all  duties,  and  from  search  on  their  passages  through  the  Sound  and  Belts. 

A  treaty  of  commerce  was  concluded  at  Copenhagen  on  the  15th  of  November 
of  the  same  year  (1G45),  between  Denmark  and  France,  by  which  the  trade  of  the 
latter  was  placed  upon  the  same  looting  as  that  of  the  Netherlands. 

The  Dutch  having  refused  to  pay  the  continuance  of  the  light  and  beacon 
money,  the  lights  on  the  Danish  coast  were  extinguished,  and  the  buoys  with¬ 
drawn,  and  the  Dutch  shipping  suffered  in  consequence  great  losses,  both  in  the 
Sound  and  in  the  Catlcgat.  An  additional  Article  to  the  Treaty  of  Christianople, 
signed  by  the  Danish  and  Dutch  plenipotentiaries  at  the  Hague  on  the  12th  of 
February,  1G47,  stipulated  that  in  future  the  buoys  and  beacons  should  be  placed 
and  kept  up  for  the  benefit  of  navigation  and  trade,  for  a  consideration  of  four 
rix  dollars,  payable  by  every  laden  vessel,  and  two  rix  dollars  upon  every  vessel 
in  ballast  passing  through  the  Sound. 

Frederick  IV.  of  Denmark,  ambitious  to  reconquer  his  lost  provinces,  and  to 
subject  the  Swedes  to  the  Sound-toll,  joined  Russia  and  Poland  in  1709,  in  the 
war  against  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.  Sweden  was  supported  by  an  English 
fleet  under  Admiral  Norris,  and,  after  a  war  of  eleven  years,  peace  was  concluded 
between  Denmark  and  Sweden,  under  the  mediation  of  England  and  France,  at 
Stockholm,  on  the  14th  of  June,  1740.  Denmark  restored  to  Sweden  u|l  the 
conquests  made  during  the  war,  und  the  queen  of  Sweden  renounced  her  former 
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immunities  in  the  Sound  and  Belts,  and  agreed  that  in  future,  Swedish  vessels 
and  goods  should  pay  the  same  duties  as  the  Dutch,  English,  and  others,  the  most 
favoured  nations. 

The  treaties  with  Holland  form  the  bases  of  the  regulations  affecting  most 
other,  nations,  and  the  Treaty  of  1701  stipulates  as  follows,  viz. — 

Section  2.  For  the  succeeding  twenty  years,  to  commence  from  the  day  upon 
which  the  ratifications  of  the  present  Treaty  are  exchanged,  the  Sound  dues  are 
to  be  paid  by  the  subjects  of  the  Netherlands,  according  to  the  words  of  the 
Treaty  of  Christianople,  and  in  conformity  with  the  list  or  tariff  there  agreed  upon, 
which  tariff  is  hereby  renewed  and  has  been  inserted  at  the  end  of the  present  Treaty, 
to  the  effect,  that  the  lasts,  measures,  and  weights  of  goods  or  merchandize, 
which  according  to  the  said  tariff  are  rated  per  last,  weight,  or  measure,  shall  be 
considered  and  taken  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  at  the  place  where  the  goods 
have  been  shipped.  And,  in  order  to  prevent  all  disputes  in  the  computation  of 
duty  upon  wines,  a  vat  of  Bordeaux  is  to  be  valued  in  the  Sound  at  $52,  a  cask 
of  Nantz  at  $4.5,  and  upon  this  valuation  the  duty  is  to  be  paid  according  to  the 
tariff  of  Christianople,  that  is  to  say,  the  thirtieth  penny. 

Section  3.  With  regard  to  goods  and  merchandize  not  enumerated  in  the  said 
tariff  of  1645,  the  Sound  duty  is  to  be.  paid  upon  their  value ,  which  value  is  to 
be  computed  according  to  the  places  whither  they  proceed ,  and  one  per  cent  is  to 
be  paid  of  such  value. 

Section  4.  Inasmuch  as  it  has  been  stipulated  by  Sections  2  and  3,  in  what 
manner  the  Sound-toll  shall  be  levied  and  paid  during  the  following  twenty  years, 
so  in  the  like  manner  no  new  duty  nor  any  augmentation  thereof  shall  be  introduced 
during  that  period  under  any  pretence  whatsoever,  and  if  any  new  rates  should 
happen  to  be  levied  notwithstanding,  they  shall  be  discontinued ;  and  the 
officers  of  the  customs  or  their  clerks  will  not  presume  to  extort  more  from  the 
shipmaster  than  he  is  obliged  to  pay  according  to  the  words  of  the  presertt 
Treaty,  nor  are  they  to  exact  greater  fees  for  the  writing  of  clearances  and  other 
papers  to  be  granted,  either  in  the  kingdom  of  Denmaik  and  Norway,  or  in  the 
Sound,  than  those  expressly  stipulated  in  the  extracts  from  the  ordinances  of  Ilis 
Majesty  appended  to  the  present  Treaty ;  under  the  penalty,  that  whosoever  is 
found  to  act  contrary  to  the  same  shall  forfeit  his  employment  and  the  office  he 
holds,  or  if  he  connives  at  it,  or  allows  any  person  to  commit  the  said  trans¬ 
gression,  he  shall  in  the  first  instance  be  suspended  from  his  office  and  his 
emoluments  for  three  months,  the  second  time  for  nine  months,  and  the  third 
time  he  shall  have  forfeited  his  employment  and  office. 

Section  5.  For  the  greater  convenience  anil  quicker  despatch  of  the  ship¬ 
masters,  certain  office  hours  are  fixed  for  the  officers,  during  which  they  arc 
regularly  to  attend  at  the  custom-house. 

Section  10.  The  masters  of  Dutch  merchant  vessels  laden  with  commodities 
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destined  for  Copenhagen,  shall  be  treated  on  the  same  footing  with  regard  to  the 
Sound-toll  as  Iiis  Majesty’s  own  subjects. 

Section  11.  During  the  above-mentioned  twenty  years,  vessels  and  goods 
belonging  to  subjects  of  the  Netherlands  and  passing  through  the  Sound,  are  not 
to  be  searched,  but  on  the  masters  producing  their  genuine  passes  of  the  Admi¬ 
ralty,  full  credence  is  to  he  given  to  the  same;  and  after  having  discharged  their 
dues,  they  may  proceed  without  further  molestation,  .and  without  being  obliged 
to  anchor  in  the  channel  abreast  of  Copenhagen.  But  if  it  should  hereafter  be 
found  that  His  Danish  Majesty,  in  consequence  of  this  concession,  has  been 
defrauded  in  the  perquisition  of  his  dues  by  concealment,  false  entries,  or  other 
deceit,  it  is  understood  that  the  States  General  on  being  informed  thereof,  will 
use  every  means  in  their  power,  and  as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  issue-such  orders 
as  may  prevent  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark  from  being  deprived  of  his 
legal  rights;  and  that  they  will  likewise,  in  order  to  prevent  fraud,  command 
such  of  their  officers  as  are  entrusted  with  the  searching  of  vessels,  not  to  make 
use  of  cyphers  in  their  certificates,  but  express  the  numbers  of  them  by  full  words. 

Section  12.  The  subjects  of  the  Netherlands  shall  moreover  be  allowed  to 
carry  through  the  Sound,  without  molestation,  all  kinds  of  goods  and  mer¬ 
chandize  of  what  name  soever;  but  if  His  Majesty  should  be  engaged  in  a  war, 
.they  must  then  nut  supply  his  enemies  with  military  stores,  and  sic  vice  versa. 

Section  13.  (This  Article  is  explanatory  of  what  is  understood  by  contraband 
of  war.)  ^ 

Section  14.  Dutch  property,  shipped  on  board  of  ships  not  sailing  under 
Dutch  colours,  may  pass  the  Sound  without  molestation,  provided  it  pays  the 
dues  to  which  Dutch  property  is  subject ;  yet  on  condition  that  it  be  proved 
by  proper  certificates,  either  from  Holland,  or  from  places  in  the  Baltic,  that  the 
said  goods  arc  the  sole  property  of  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands. 

Section  15.  Every  native  of  Holland  residing  at  places  in  the  Baltic,  and 
either  carrying  on  business  there,  or  acting  as  an  agent  or  factor,  shall  be  treated 
with  respect  to  the  goods  belonging  to  him,  or  to  any  other  inhabitant  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  which  are  carried  through  the  Sound,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  subjects  of  the  United  Provinces,  provided  he  prove  ,  by  proper  certificates 
from  the  local  magistrates  that  such  goods  either  belong  to  himself  or  to  other 
subjects  of  the  Netherlands. 

Section  21.  The  passage  of  the  Sound  shall  be  free  and  without  mo¬ 
lestation. 

Section  31.  In  order  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  frequency  of  ship¬ 
wrecks  and  other  accidents  at.  sea,  Ilis  Danish  Majesty  promises  alt"',  that  the 
buoys,  lights,  ami  beacons  shall  hereafter  be  kept  in  good  repair,  and  if  any 
deficiency  or  neglect  should  he  made  apparent,  IJis  Majesty  engages  to  lake 
rcmediul  measures  accordingly.  It  is  also  promised  that  a  new  buoy  is  to  be 
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placed  at  the  Trindeln,  -•with  a  bell  upon  it ;  in  consideration  of  -which,  the  light 
and  beacon-money  formerly  paid  is  to  continue  during  the  term  of  the  present 
Treaty,  in  conformity  with  the  stipulation  made  in  the  year  1647,  viz.  four 
rix-dollars  for  a  laden  ship,  and  two  rix-dollars  for  a  ballasted  vessel,  but  if  the 
establishment  of  new  lighthouses  should  be  required  hereafter,  this  is  to  be 
effected  by  a  separate  agreement. 

The  Treaty  of  1/01  has  never  been  renewed,  but  it  has  continued  to  be  acted 
upon  by  mutual  agreement  ever  since  that  period.  Belgium  being  annexed  to 
Holland  at  the  general  peace  in  1814,  the  government  of  Denmark  and  the 
Netherlands,  by  a  mutual  Declaration,  signed  and  exchanged  at  Copenhagen  on 
the  10th  of  July,  1817)  agreed,  that  the  provisions  of  the  Commercial  Treaty  of 
the  15th  of  June,  1701,  were  to  extend  to  the  whole  kingdom  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  so  as  not  only  to  apply  to  the  former  United  Provinces,  but  likewise  to 
the  southern  division  of  the  kingdom  called  Belgium. 

On  the  separation  of  Bclgiumirom  Holland,  the  citizens  of  the  former  were 
allowed  all  the  commercial  privileges  they  enjoyed  during  the  union  with  Hol¬ 
land. 

Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaties  of  Christianople  and  Ilrom- 
sebro,  a  Convention  was  concluded  with  France,  dated  at  Copenhagen,  15th  of 
November,  1645,  in  which  the  French,  in  as  far  as  concerns  the  Sound-toll,  ob¬ 
tained  equal  rights  with  the  Dutch.  In  a  subsequent  Treaty,  dated  the  24th  of 
February,  166.1,  Section  7,  it  was  moreover  provided,  that  the  rates  should  be  paid 
according  to  the  tariff  of  1645.  The  Treaty  of  Commerce  concluded  at  Copenhagen 
on  the  23rd  of  August,  1742,  and  confirmed  by  the  Convention  of  Versailles, 
dated  the  30th  of  September,  1 749,  regulates  the  Sound  duties  for  France.  Its 
provisions  are  founded  upon  the  Treaty  with  Holland  of  1701,  with  the  exception 
that  by  Section  10  the  same  facility  is  granted  to  the  subjects  of  France  as  en¬ 
joyed  by  those  of  Great  Britain,  namely,  of  paying  the  dues  on  the  return  of 
their  ships  from  the  Baltic,  or,  at  furthest,  within  three  months, 

The  rate  of  the  Sound  duties  having  been  in  many  cases  picatly  increased, 
the  amount  levied  caused  great  dissatisfaction,  and  various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  obtain  a  diminution  of  those  duties  :  especially  to  reduce  the  duties  to 
the  rates  specified  in  the  Treaty  of  Christianople. 

During  the  year  1841,  commissioners  were  named  for  that  purpose  by  England 
and  Sweden;  and  Her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Elsinore,  Mr.  Francis C.  Mac  Gregor, 
on  the  part  of  England,  and  M.  Von  Ilolten  on  the  part  of  Denmark,  signed  in 
August,  1841,  the  agreement,  und  the  two  tables  of  reduced  duties,  which 
succeed  the  following  Table  of  Duties  still  levied  upon  other  principle  articles 
on  their  passage  through  the  Sourjd. 
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TABLES  OF  SOUND  DUTIES. 

No.  I. 

The  Tariff  of  Christian' pic,  signed  on  the  13th  of  August,  1G45,  was  divided 
into  thirteen  sections ;  one  per  cent  ad  valorem,  was  calculated  as  the  maximum 
duty,  but  values  as  well  as  rates  have  been  changed  since  that  period.  The 
duties  of  that  tariff  and  those  now  exacted,  in  specie  rix  dollars  and  stivers,  and 
in  English  money,  are  as  follow,  upon  the  principle  articles,  not  enumerated  in 
Tables  II.  and  III.,  exported  from,  or  imported  through  the  Sound  to  England. 


ARTICL  K  S. 

Dutii 

by  Tariff  of  Treaty 
of  Cliristianople. 

Duties 

by  the  present 
Tariff. 

Do 

in  English 
Money. 

r.d. 

si*. 

r.d. 

si*. 

•C 

j.  (1. 

Ashes,  pot,  per  last 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4  6 

Balks,  oak,  the  2o  pieces  . 

1  per  ce 

t,  :nl  vnl 

() 

36 

0 

- ash,  40  do.  . 

0 

36 

0 

36 

0 

3  4* 

- birch,  40  do.  . 

0 

36 

0 

36 

0 

3  4l 

Barley,  the  last  . 

0 

24 

0 

24 

0 

2  3 

Beef,  salted  .... 

0 

36 

0 

36 

0 

3  41 

- English,  the  8  maids  (hhd.) 

1  per  cent  ad  val 

0 

36 

0 

3  41 

Biscuits,  the  last  . 

0 

18 

0 

18 

0 

1  81 

Brass  nails  and  wire,  6  tons  . 

0 

24 

0 

24 

0 

2  3 

Cordage,  sk.  lb.  ... 

0 

G 

0 

6 

0 

0  G; } 

Calieoes,  the  16  pieces 

0 

30 

1  percent  ad  val. 

1  per 

cent  ad  val. 

Cambrics  and  muslins,  8  do. 

1  per  cent’  ad  val. 

0_ 

30 

0 

2 

Canvas,  do. 

0 

30 

0 

30 

0 

2  0} 

Cardamoms,  the  100  lh.  . 

1  tier  cent  ad  val. 

0 

36 

0 

3  41 

Cassia,  ditto,. 

do. 

1  per  cent  ad’val. 

1  per 

cent  ad  val. 

Cheese,  lh.  .  .  .  . 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0  41 

Cloth  (English),  the  8  pieces  . 

0 

36 

0 

36 

0 

3  ^ 

Cloves,  the  100  lbs . 

0 

36 

0 

36 

0 

3  4l 

Coal  tar,  the  iast  .  .  .  . 

0 

18 

0 

18 

0 

1  H 

Cochineal,  the  100  lbs. 

0 

36 

0 

36 

0 

3  41 

Cedilla  of  (lav,  the  ton 

1 

1 

0 

J8 

0 

1  8  j 

'Copper,  sk.  lh.  .... 

0 

24 

0 

24 

0 

2  3 

Cotton  wool,  the  100  Ihs.  .  . 

0 

18 

0 

18 

0 

1  81 

Deals,  oak,  the  GO  deals 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4  6 

Elephants’  teeth  .  .  .  . 

Feathers,  bed,  sk.  lh. 

0 

36 

0 

36 

0 

3  4* 

Flax,  nil  sorts,  the  Inst  .  .  .  , 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4  6 

- tow. — (See  CoiJUla.) 

— - seed,  tin1  lust 

0 

!) 

0 

18 

o 

1 

- yarns,  sk.  lh. 

0 

36 

0 

36 

0 

3  4 

Flour,  wheat,  the  last  . 

0 

24 

J 

0 

0 

4  6 

French  brandy,  the  pipe  , 

0 

J6 

o 

24 

0 

2  3 

Class,  window,  the  chest  . 

1  per,  cei 

1  11(1  vn\ . 

0 

3} 

0 

0  4 

— —  buer-botllus,  ike,,  the  4  ruses  , 

0 

36 

0 

36 

o 

3  4' 

(niiilin  i  fed ) 
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>y  Tariff  of  Treaty 
of  Christianople. 


Gums,  the  800  lbs. 

Gunpowder,  the  100  lbs.  .  .  . 

Hams  .... 

Ilats,  felt,  per  case 

Hemp,  the  last  .  .  .  . 

Herrings,  salted,  do.  . 

Hides,  curried  or  tanned,  viz.,  Cow 
(wet),  the  10  skins  .  .  . 

- dried,  do.  .... 

Indigo,  the  100  lbs.  .  .  .  . 

Iron  in  brass,  the  sk.  lb. 

- wrought,  &c.,  do.  .  .  . 

-  anvils,  axletrees,  plates, 

chains,  &c.,  sk.  lb. 

- wire,  the  barrel 

Japan  wood,  the  1 00  lbs. 

Lambs’  skins,  the  1000  . 

- wool,  do. 

Lard,  sk.-lb.  .  .  .  • 

Lead,  per  foder  of  6  lb. 

Leather,  tanned,  ordinary,  200lbs.  . 

- Morocco,  Cordovan,  Spanish, 

&c.,  the  10  skins 

- Russian,  or  Juft  hides,  the  10 

Linen — Flemish,  Silesian,  Dutch, 
English,  damask,  per  various 
number  of  pieces  . 

- - pack-cloth,  bagging,  &c.,  the 

40  pieces  .  .  .  . 

- hemp,  raven  ducks,  Russian 

riieeting,  &c.,  the  40  pieces  . 

- yarn,  the  50  lbs. 

Linseed,  the  last  .  .  .  , 

- oil,  do.  . 

Logwood,  the  1000  lbs.  . 

Mace  . 

Madder,  the  800  lbs . • 

Masts,  allotted  in  various  numbers 
of  pieces 

Molasses,  the  barrel  .  .  . 

Oak  balks,  the  25  pieces  .  .  . 

- boards  and  planks,  (50  do. 

- knees  and  crooked  ti>.  tier, 

25  do . 

Oats,  the  last . 

Oil,  olive,  Gullipo1!,  sweet,  the 


]  from  1  per  cei 
'ad  val.  to  30  st 


0  30 

1  per  cent  ad  val. 
0  18 
0  3G 

1  per  cent  ad  val. 


f  from  2s.  OJ  d. 
{  to  2s.  !)•///. 

0  3  41 
0  3  41 


0  3(5 
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TABLES  OV  feOUND  DUTIES. 


ARTICLES. 

by  Tariff  of  Treaty 
of  Christianople. 

by  the  present 
Tariff. 

Do 

in  English 

r.d.  stv. 

r.d. 

stv. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Oil,  spermaceti,  the  last  of  8  pipes 

o 

36 

0 

36 

0 

3 

of 

Oranges,  the  chest  . 

1  per  cent  ad  val. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2i 

Organzinc  silk,  the  1 1  lbs. 

IS-  per  cent  ad  val. 

0 

■30 

0 

2 

4 

Otter  skins,  the  100  skins 

1 

24 

1 

24 

0 

6 

9 

Taper  .... 

1  per  cent  ad  val. 

1  per  cent,  ad  val. 

1  per 

cent,  ad  val. 

Teas,  the  last  .... 

0 

12 

0 

12 

0 

1 

Topper,  the  300  lbs. 

0 

36 

0 

36 

0 

2 

4 

Tipe  staves,  the  1000  . 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

94 

Titch,  the  last 

0 

18 

0 

18 

0 

1 

84 

Pork,  do . 

0 

36 

0 

36 

0 

3 

4j 

Torter,  the  8  muids,  or  hhd. 

|1  per  cent  ad  val. 

0 

36 

0 

3 

H 

Rabbit,  or  coney  skins. 

- black,  the  1000  . 

0 

18 

0 

18 

0 

1 

8* 

- gi'oy,  do. 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

0 

10 

Raisins  (generally)  the  100  lbs. 

from  9  to  3G  stv. 

0 

9 

0 

0 

10 

Rapesecd  oil,  the  last  of  8  muids 

0 

36 

0 

36 

0 

3 

4* 

Rapcseed,  do. 

0 

36 

0 

36 

0 

3 

44 

Rice,  the  200  lbs.  . 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

0 

10 

Ropes,  or  cordage,  sk.  lb. 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6f 

Old  junk,  10  sk.  lb. 

0 

36 

0 

3 

H- 

Rujn,  the  anker 

1  per  cent  ad  val. 

0 

6 

0 

0 

n 

Rye,  the  last 

0 

24 

0 

24 

0 

2 

3 

Sailcloth,  the  S  pieces 

I  per  cent  ad  val. 

0 

30 

0 

2 

Salt,  per  last  of  18  barrels  . 

do. 

0 

24 

0 

2 

4 

Sheeps'  wool,  fine,  sk.  lb. 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

0 

10 

- coarse,  do. 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5f 

Silk  manufactures  on  the  12ibs 

weight 

2  per  c 

cut  ad  val. 

0 

30 

0 

2 

- stockings,  etc.  the  12  pair 

0 

30 

0 

30 

0 

2 

Skins,  call',  the  50  skins 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

7 

- fox  and  wolf,  the  100  do. 

0 

36 

1  per  cent  ad  val. 

1  per  cent  ad  val. 

Soda,  the  sk.  lb. 

1  per  o 

ent  ad  val. 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Sole  leather,  the  100  lbs. 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

0 

10 

Spelter,  do. 

do. 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6f 

Spirits  of  wine,  the  anker  . 

do. 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6? 

Spruce  beer,  the  last  . 

0 

18 

0 

18 

0 

1 

8f 

Steel  and  steel  wire,  the  100  lbs. 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

Sugar,  refined,  loaf,  the  100  lbs. 

from  9 

to  18  stv. 

from  9  to  18  stv. 

fromlOdtol$.8;J</. 

- candy,  do.  . 

0 

18 

0 

18 

0 

1 

•8t 

Tallow,  sk.  lb. 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Tar,  the  last 

0 

18 

0 

18 

0 

1 

8i 

Tares,  do.  .... 

1  per 

ent  ad  val. 

0 

12 

0 

1 

H 

Tin  and  tinfoil,  the  sk,  lb. 

0 

24 

0 

24 

0 

2 

3 

Tobacco,  the  100  lbs. 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

0 

10 

Tree  nails,  do. 

|  1  per  cent  ad  val. 

0 

4 

0 

O 

44 

Turpentine,  sk.  lb. 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6A 

Velvets;  the  4  pieces  . 

0 

36 

0 

36 

0 

3 

4 

Velveteens,  the  package  . 

*2  per  cent  ad  val. 

1  per  cent,  ad  val. 

1  per 

cent  ad  val. 

Vinegar,  the  pipe 

0 

24 

0 

24 

0 

2 

3 

Vitriol,  sk.  lb. 

1  0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

°4 

(continued) 
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ARTICLES. 

Duties 

by  Tariff  of  Treaty 
pf  Christianople. 

Duties 

by  the  present 
Tariff. 

Do.^in  English 

r.d.  stv. 

r.d.  stv. 

£  s.  d. 

VVainscots,  Courland  . 

lfrom  18  stv.  to 

from  18  stv.  to 

from  Is.  HJrf.to 

-  Prussian  .  .  . 

}  1  r.d. 

1  r.d. 

4s.  6 d. 

Wax,  sk.  lb . 

0  36 

0  36 

0  3  41 

- candles,  do . 

0  6 

0  6 

0  0  6| 

Wheat,  the  last  .... 

1  0 

1  0 

0  4  6 

- bread  (biscuit)  do.  .  .  . 

0  18 

0  18 

0  1  8T 

Wines,  trench,  the  barrel,  at  va¬ 

1 1  r.d.  24  stv.  to 

1  r.d.  24  stv.  to 

from  6s.  9 d.  to 

rious  duties,  ranging  from 

j  1  r.d.  35  stv.  ! 

2  r.d. 

9s.  per  barrel 

- Portuguese  and  Italian,  do. 

- Rhenish  and  Hungarian  .  . 

3  per  cent  ad  val. 
do. 

do. 

do. 

■ — - the  barrel 

- all  other  sorts  (except  French) 

do. 

9J  to  24  stv. 

from  llrf.to  2s.  3d. 

in  casks  .  .  .  . 

do.  I 

3  per  cent  ad  val. 

3  per  cent  ad  val. 

- do.  in  bottles  .  .  .  . 

do. 

0  24 

0  2  3 

Woollen  stuffs,  per  various  number 

jfrom  36to50stv. 

from  36  to  50  stv. 

(  from  3s.  0-ttf.  to 

of  pieces  .... 

1  4«.  S^d. 

- the  50  lbs.  .  . 

1  per  cent  ad  val.j 

0  30 

0  2  9} 

The  following  articles  are  exempt  from  duty,  viz: — 

Fire-wood  or  Fuel,  Coal,  Lime,  Cables,  &c.  of  vessels  wrecked  on  the  coast, 
Chalk,  Furniture  (already  used,)  Mill-stones,  Money  and  Ingots  of  Gold  or 
Silver,  Flint,  Fresh  Fish  (with  the  exception  of  lobsters  and  oysters,)  Potters’ 
Clay  (with  the  exception  of  pipe  clay,)  Old  Clothes. 


DKCLAllATION. 

The  undersigned,  Iler  Britannick  Majesty’s  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  Ills  Danish  Majesty’s  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of  St.  James’s,  having  examined  the  Tariff  of  Du¬ 
ties  on  Articles  not  enumerated  in  the  Tariff  of  Christianople  of  the  year  1645, 
which  has  been  drawn  up  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  by  Mr.  Mac  Gregor,  Iler 
Britannick  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Elsinore,  and  on  the  part  of  Denmark  by  MM. 
C.  G.  Wessel,  and  II.  II.  Olrik,  Translator,  and  Comptroller  of  the  Royal 
Danish  Custom  House  at  the  Orcsound,  have,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf 
of  their  respective  Governments,  agreed  that  the  rates  of  duty  specified  in  that 
Tariff  shall  be  adopted  for  the  space  of  ten  years  to  come,  commencing  from 
the  15th  day  of  the  present  month,  and,  further,  until  the  end  of  twelve  months 
after  either  of  the  respective  Governments  shall  have  given  notice  to  the  other 
of  its  intention  no  longer  to  abide  by  this  agreement. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned  have  signed  the  present  Declaration, 
and  have  affixed  thereto  the  Seals  of  their  Arms. 

Done  at  London,  the  fourth  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-one. 

(L.S.)  PALMERSTON 


L.S.)  ADOLPH  BLOME. 
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No.  II. 

Tariff  of  Articles,  the  Rates  of  which,  corresponding  with  one  per  cent  ad  valorem,  upon  the 
undermentioned  valuations,  have  tiiis®ilay  been  agreed  upon  between  Mr.  Mac  ( >regor,  Her  liri-. 
tamiick  Majesty's  Consul  for  the  Orcsuund  on  the  one  part,  and  Messrs.  M  essel  and  Olrik,  Offi¬ 
cers  belonging  to  His  Danish  Majesty’s  Urcsound  Customs  on  the  other  part,  subject  to  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  their  respective  Governments,  and  with  the  understanding  that  the  said  Rates  are 
to  he  levied  and  paid  at  the  Sound  in  Rix-dollars  specie,  equal  to  two  Rix-bank-dollars  in  paper, 
and  during  the  period  of  Ten  Years,  to  commence  on  the  1st  of  June,  1841 . 

Remark. — The  Coin  in  which  the  Sound  Duty,  Light  Money,  Fees,  and  other  charges  at  the  Sound 
are  charged  and  paid,  is  the  ltix-dollar  specie,  of  which  9J,  say  nine  and  a  quarter  Rix-dollars 
specie  constitute,  and  shall  for  the  future  be  held  equal  to,  one  Mark  fine  silver,  Cologne  weight. 
The  ltix-dollar  is  divided  into  48,  say  forty-eight  parts,  denominated  Stivers.  It  is  understood 
that  the  said  Rates  of  Duty  are  also  to  be  levied  in  the  Belts. 
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Witness  our  Hands  and  Seals  in  London  the  13th  May,  1841. 

(L.S.)  FRANCIS  C.  MACGREGOR,  (L.S.)  C.  G.  WESSEL,  (L.S.)  H.H.OLRIK, 
Her  Rri/anniek  Majesty's  Consul  Royal  Second  Translator  at  Royal  Comptroller  at  the 
Jar  Denmark  and  the  Orctound.  Orcsound  Custom-house,  Oresound  Custom-house. 
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No.  III. 

A  Statement  of  such  Articles  enumerated  in  the  Tariff  in  use  at  the  Orcsound 
Custom-house,  as  were  this  day  reduced,  in  consequence  of  an  Agreement 
between'  the  undersigned  Commissioners,  to  the  respective  Rates  under¬ 
mentioned,  to  he  levied  at  the  Sound  and  the  Two  Belts,  from  the  1st  of 
January,  1842,  viz. 


ARTICLES. 
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With  regard  to  the  terms  and  abbreviations  used  in  the  preceding  schedule, 
it  is  understood,  that  the  <f  shippound,”  when  relating  to  commodities  from 
Russia  and  Sweden,  is  400  pounds,  and  from  all  other  countries  300  pounds 
weight ;  a  “  dicker”  is  ten  pieces,  and  a  “  shock”  sixty  pieces.  “  Pees”  means  pieces, 
and  “  pds”  means  pounds  weight.  In  witness  whereof,  they,  the  said  Commis¬ 
sioners,  have  signed  their  names  hereunto  at  Elsinore,  the  thirteenth  day  o 
August,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-one. 

(Signed)  (L.  S.)  Holten. 

(L.S.)  Francis  C.  Mac  Gregor. 
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(Translation.) 

Akticles  of  an  Agreement,  regulating  various  Matters  relative  to  tlic  Sound 
Toll,  and  the  mode  of  its  Collection,  concluded  between  the  British  and 
Danish  Commissioners  at  Elsinore,  the  13th  of  August,  1S41. 

The  Undersigned,  namely,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland :  Francis 
Coleman  Mac  Gregor,  Esq.,  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Consul  in  the  kingdom  of 
Denmark  and  for  the  Oresound ;  and  on  the  part  of  Denmark ,  the  Chevalier 
Nicholas  Holten,  Ivnight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Danebrog,  His  Danish 
Majesty’s  Councillor  of  Conference,  and  Director  of  the  Oresound  Customs; 
by  their  respective  Governments  duly  appointed  and  authorized  to  act  as  Com¬ 
missioners  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  various  matters  relative  to  the  Sound- 
toll  and  the  mode  of  its  collection,  have  on  the  present  day  agreed  upon  the 
following  points,  subject  to  approval,  however,  in  a  higher  quarter. 

Section  1.  In  conformity  with  the  principles  established  during  the  nego¬ 
tiations  on  the  Sound-toll,  lately  carried  on  in  London,  the  tariff  of  Chris- 
tianople  of  the  year  1645  is  to  remain  in  full  force,  and  therefore  no  alterations 
are  to  be  made  in  the  several  rates  of  duty  therein  specified. 

Section  2.  All  articles  which  are  included  in  the  foregoing  Schedule,  marked 
No.  II.,  drawn  up  in  London,  continue  to  pay  those  rates  of  duty  which  have 
been  agreed  upon  for  each,  in  accordance  with  the  declaration  of  the  respective 
governments,  dated  London,  June  the  4th,  1841. 

Section  3.  In  consequence  of  the  revision  of  the  tariff  in  use  at  the  Oresound 
custom-house,  made  pursuant  to  instructions  from  their  respective  governments 
by  the  undersigned  Commissioners  with  constant  regard  to  the  above  principles, 
the  several  articles  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  Schedule  marked  No.  III.,  are 
henceforward  to  be  subject  to  those  rates  of  duty  that  have  this  day  been  agreed 
upon  between  the  said  Commissioners,  and  which  arc  noted  therein  against  each 
particular  article. 

Section  4.  All  other  commodities  included  in  the  tariff  in  use  at  the  Ore- 
sound  custom-house  are  to  remain  liable  to  the  same  rates  of  duty  as  here¬ 
tofore. 

Section  5.  A  general  tariff  is  forthwith  to  be  prepared  by  the  Oresound 
customs,  including  all  the  articles  belonging  to  the  different  heads  before  men¬ 
tioned,  specifying  the  several  rates  of  duty  agreed  upon  to  be  levied  in  future 
upon  each  article,  and  which,  independently  of  a  revised  table  of  fees,  is  to  con¬ 
tain  a  review  of  the  custom-house  regulations. 

Section  6.  All  goods  and  wares  not  enumerated  in  the  Tcviscd  tariff  thus  to 
be  drawn  up  by  the  Oresound  customs,  and  laden  in  British  vessels,  are  to  pay 
duty  in  conformity  with  the  stipulations  in  Section  3  of  the  convention  of  the 
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15th  June,  1701,  namely,  one  per  cent  ad  valorem,  according  to  their  value  at 
the  respective  places  whence  they  are  exported. 

Section  /  •  It  'is  further  agreed,  that  non-enumcratcd  articles,  laden  in  a 
British  vessel,  when  shipped  .at  a  port  not  British,  and  hound  to  a  port  not 
privileged  at  the  Sound,  are  henceforth  to  pay  one  per  cent  ad  valorem  only, 
in  lieu  of  1|  per  cent  hitherto  charged. 

Section  8.  In  like  manner  Spanish  and  Portuguese  wines,  shipped  in  British 
vessels,  under  the  same  circumstances  as  mentioned  in  the  preceding  Section, 
arc  henceforth  to  pay  thirty-six  stivers  per  hogshead  only,  in  lieu  of  one  specie- 
dollar  hitherto  levied. 

Section  9.  Wines,  the  produce  of  the  Canary  Islands,  are  in  future  to  he 
considered  at  the  Sound  as  Spanish  wines,  and  shall  be  reduced  accordingly 
from  one  spccie-dollar  to  thirty-six  stivers  per  hogshead  when  laden  in  British 
vessels. 

Section  10.  It  has  been  further  agreed,  that  the  impost  called  “  rosenoble 
duty”  of  four  specie-dollars  and  three  quarters,  hitherto  levied  upon  the  cargoes 
of  British  ships  proceeding  from  a  port  not  British,  and  hound  to  certain  places 
in  the  Baltic,  is  to  he  entirely  abolished. 

Section  11.  The  following  objects,  viz.  wood,  for  fuel;  paving-stones;  fresh 
fish,  with  the  exception  of  lobsters  and  oysters  ;  bullion  and  coin  of  gold  and 
silver ;  used  household  furniture  and  wearing  apparel ;  quicksilver  and  lime¬ 
stone  ;  chalk  and  gypsum  in  lumps ;  small  stores  for  fishing-nets  ;  coals  and 
cinders  ;  small  grindstones  ;  cordage  and  other  ship’s  materials  proceeding  from 
a  wreck,  and  various  species  of  clay,  with  the  exception  of  pipe- clay,  continue 
exempt  from  duty  at  the  Sound  and  Belts  by  ancient  usage.  The  vessels  laden 
with  such  objects  are,  however;  subject  to  the  light-dues,  stipulated  in  Sections 
28  and  29. 

Section  12.  In  conformity  with  Section  2  of  the  convention  of  the  15th  of 
June,  17<)1,  the  weights  and  measures  specified  in  the  general  tariff,  are  to  be 
considered  and  taken  upon  the  same  footing  as  is  done  at  the  places  where  the 
goods  liable  to  duty  have  been  shipped.  It  is  stipulated,  however,  that  the 
tables  indicating  the  calculatoiy  proportions  adopted  by  the  customs  for  reducing 
foreign  weights  and  measures  different  from,  to  the  units  rated  in  the  tariff, 
shall  be  carefully  revised  by  the  Commissioners,  and  any  mistake  that  may  have 
crept  in  shall  be  rectified  accordingly. 

Section  1.1.  Each  British  merchant  vessel  calling  at  Elsinore,  is  bound  to 
hoist  her  colours,  that  is  to  say,  when  coming  from  the  northward,  previously  to 
passing  the  Castle  of  Cronborg;  and  when  coming  from  the  southnaid,  pre¬ 
viously  to  passing  the  Danish  guardship  stationed  in  the  Roads. 

Section  14.  In  the  like  manner  every  British  merchant  vessel  is  liable  to  the 
payment  of  duty,  when  on  her  voyage  she  passes  the  custom-house,  line,  by 
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which  is  understood  to  be,  in  the  Sound,  an  imaginary  line  drawn  between  the  Flag 
Battery  of  Cronborg  Castle,  and  the  northern  point  of  Helsingborg  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  shore:  in  the  Large  Belt  a  line  between  Halskow  in  Zealand  and  Knud- 
shoved  in  Funen;  and  in  the' Little  Belt,  a  line  between  Strib  inFuncn  and  the 
old  Ferry-bridge  at  Frederica  in  Jutland. 

Section  15.  The  general  rule  established  by  the  preceding  article,  however, 
is  subject  to  the  following  modifications : — 

1st. — Vessels  which,  by  stress  of  weather,  seek  the  roads  for  shelter,  or  come 
in  to  wait  for  convoy,  but  return  again,  are  entirely  exempt  from  all  clearance 
and  charges. 

2nd. — Vessels  which  call  for  orders  and  return  again  without  loading  or  un¬ 
loading,  are  not  subject  to  the  payment  of  any  dues,  except  light-monev  and 
customs  fees  inwards. 

3rd. — Vessels  carrying  a  pendant  and  reporting  to  have  merchandize  on  board, 
although  liable  to  duty  upon  the  rated  articles  of  their  cargo  as  heretofore, 
are  exempt  from  light-money  and  all  customs  fees. 

Section  16.  For  the  preservation  of  public  order,  it  has  been  agreed,  that 
British  shipmasters,  or  other  British  subjects,  who  come  on  shore  at  Elsinore 
for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  Spund-toli,  are  to  proceed  directly  from  the 
landing  place  to  the  Orcsound  custom-house,  there  to  deliver  their  papers  and 
to  make  the  required  declarations,  in  order  that  no  unnecessary  delay  may  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  despatch  of  their  vessels. 

Section  17.  As  to  the  mode  of  computing  the  duties  in  certain  cases,  the 
following  stipulations  have  been  made : — 

The  duty  of  1  per  cent  ad  valorem  alluded  to  in  Section  6,  is  to  be  calculated 
upon  the  value  or  prices  stated  in  the  ship’s  papers,  but  where  they  do  not 
afford  the  information  required,  or  where  the  statements  made  prove  to  be  in¬ 
correct,  the  customs  officers  are  to  make  the  valuation,  if  practicable,  according 
to  prices  current,  quoting  the  actual  ruling  prices  at  the  respective  places  of  ship¬ 
ment;  where  these,  however,  are  not  obtainable,  it  must  be  left  to  the  officers  to 
act  according  to  the  best  of  their  judgment,  and  upon  principles  of  equity. 

Section  18.  Where  the  value  of  the  goods  actually  shipped  is  not  stated  on 
the  reverse  of  the  paper  -ailed  “  Cockct,”  and  where  no  regular  invoice  accom¬ 
panies  the  same,  the  value  in  front  of  such  cockc.t  shall  be  adopted  by  the  cus¬ 
toms,  in  the  first  instance,  for  calculating  the  duty  payable.  But  if  any  over¬ 
charge  is  proved  to  have  resulted  in  consequence  of  that  proceeding,  the  case 
shall  be  disposed  of  in  the  manner  pointed  out  in  the  following  paragraph. 

Section  19.  Where,  from  the  deficient  state  of  the  ship’s  papers,  or  from 
some  other  cause,  the  duty  on  any  parcel  of  merchandize  belonging  to  British 
subjects  has  been  overcharged  by  the  Sound  customs,  the  difference  is  to  be 
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refunded  to  the  claimants  on  their  affording  sufficient  proofs  to  that  effect  -within 
the  term  of  a  year,  to  commence  from  the  time  that  such  dues  -were  paid. 

Section  20.  In  the  event  of  any  disagreement  arising  hereafter  about  the 
amount  of  Sound  duty  lawfully  due  and  actually  paid  upon  any  parcel  of  mer¬ 
chandize  belonging  to  British  subjects,  it  shall  be  incumbent  upon  the  Oresound 
customs  to  deliver  to  the  parties  applying  for  the  same,  and  gratuitously,  a  de¬ 
tailed  statement  made  out  in  due  form  of  the  duty  so  charged  and  paid,  which 
document  is  to  be  attested,  gratis ,  by  the  British  consul,  when  required. 

Section  21.  With  regard  to  the  fees  of  the  customs  officers  at  the  Sound,  it 
has  been  covenanted  and  agreed,  that  the  charge  of  the  inspector  or  searcher  of 
one  spccic-dollar  and  six  stivers  upon  British  vessels  with  a  cargo,  shall  continue 
to  be  paid  upon  the  same  footing  as  heretofore.  But  as  respects  vessels  in  ballast, 
the  said  fee  is  henceforth  to  be  levied  upon  such  British  ships  only  as  do  not 
bring  with  them  any  clearances  whatever  from  their  port  of  departure.  Where, 
however,  either  the  national  character  of  the  ship,  or  the  circumstance  of  her 
sailing  in  ballast  is  omitted  in  the  clearances  and  “  victualling  bills”  pro¬ 
duced,  these  documents  are  in  future  to  be  admitted  by  the  customs  notwith¬ 
standing,  on  being  amended  by  the  master’s  declaration  on  oath  to  that  effect 
before  the  British  consul,  without  further  prejudice,  to  the  said  master  in  the 
despatch  of  his  vessel  at  the  Sound. 

Section  22.  The  interpreter  of  the  Oresound  customs,  for  reporting  the  ear- 
goes  of  entry  and  for  rendering  a  detailed  account  of  the  Sound  dues,  showing 
the  proportion  to  be  paid  by  each  of  the  shippers  or  consignees,  is  .to  continue 
to  levy  the  fee  hitherto  allowed  him  for  that  service,  of  thirty-two  stivers  for  a 
number  of  from  one  to  four  bills  of  lading;  where  such  hills  of  lading,  however, 
exceed  four  in  number,  the  rate  hitherto  paid  upon  such  excess,  of  eight  stivers, 
is  to  be  reduced  for  the  future  to  four  stivers  for  each  bill  of  lading.  Where  no 
bills  of  lading  are  on  board,  the  interpreter  is  allowed  to  charge  for  any  number 
not  exceeding  sixcockets,  thirty-lioo  stivers,  and  for  each  cocket  over  and  above 
that  number,  four  stivers.  The  fee  of  twelve  stivers  for  ships  in  ballast,  or  laden 
with  coals,  remains  unaltered. 

British  vessels  proceeding  from  the  following  countries  are  exempt  from  the 
interpreter’s  charge,  and  pay  only  eight  stivers  for  a  copy  of  their  pass,  where 
they  require  tc  have  the  same  returned,  namely,  from  Denmark,  Norway,  Swe¬ 
den,  Prussia,  Finland  (with  the  exception  of  Wyburg  and  Fredericksham),  from 
the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia  (with  the  exception  of  St.  Petersburg  and 
Narva),  and  from  Mecklenburg,  with  the  exception  of  Rostock. 

Section  23.  On  the  other  hand,  all  fees  which  have  hitherto  been  levied 
upon  British  trade  in  the  Sound,  according  to  the  Danish  table  of  fees,  are  here¬ 
with  recognized,  with  the  exception  of  the  modifications  made  by  Sections  21 
and  22. 
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Section  24.  In  consideration  of  the  necessity,  however,  vhiis  exists  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  establishment  of  the  officers  of  the  customs,  in  order  that  British 
ships  arriving  at  the  Sound  may  experience  no  delay  in  their  clearance ;  the  fee 
payable  to  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  cashier,  &c.,  to  be  mentioned  in  the  following 
section,  is  to  be  raised  from  one  specie- dollar  to  one  specic-dollar  and  ten  stivers 
per  ship. 

Section  25.  The  amount  of  all  fees  to  be  levied  by  the  customs  officers  upon 
each  British  merchant  vessel,  on  clearing  at  the  Sound  and  Belts  (with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  casual  fees  mentioned  in  Sections  21  and  22 )  has  therefore  been 
established  as  follows  : — 

Specie  Stivers 


1st.  To  the  Director . 0  24 

2nd.  To  the  four  Camericrs  ......  1  0 

3rd.  To  the  Keeper  of  the  Seal  and  the  Cashier,  including 

pass-money . 1  10 

4th.  To  two  extra  messengers  ......  0  8 

5tli.  To  the  guard-ship . 0  6 

Total  amount  of  Fees  in  specie-do’ilars  .  .  3  0 


Say  three  specie-dollars,  which  are  to  be  charged  henceforth  in  one  sum,  under 
the  denomination  of  customs-fees,  and  for  which,  as  well  as  for  any  of  the  casual 
fees,  an  acquittance  in  due  form  is  to  be  given  on  the  Sound-pass. 

British  vessels  under  forty  tons  register,  however,  arc  for  the  future  to  be 
charged  two  specie-dollars  only  on  account  of  fees. 

Section  2G.  In  order  to  give  every  possible  facility  to  trade,  and  to  secure 
prompt  despatch  to  vessels  clearing  at  the  Sound,  it  has  been  deemed  necessary 
to  extend  the  number  of  office  hours  of  the  custom  officers,  making  it  incum¬ 
bent  upon  them  as  a  duty  to  grant  clearances  to  vessels  at  all  hours  of  the  day, 
without  intermission.  They  are,  in  consequence,  instructed  to  be  in  daily 
attendance  at  the  custom-house  at  the  following  periods,  that  is  to  say,  from  the 
1st  of  April  to  the  31st  of  October,  from  6  o’clock,  a.  m.,  to  9  o’clock,  r.  m. 
During  the  month  of  March,  from  7  o’clock,  a.  m.,  to  9  o’clock,  r.  m. 
During  the  winter  months,  November,  December,  January,  and  February,  from 
8  o’clock,  a.  m.,  to  6  o’clock,  p.  m. 

Moreover,  four  officers  have  been  appointed  for  the  express  purpose  of  being 
present  at  the  custom-house  out  of  the  clearance  hours  above  mentioned,  in 
order  there  to  receive  the  papers  and  declarations  of  ship-masters,  preparatory 
to  subsequent  despatch,  namely, — from  the  1st  of  April  to  the  30th  of  Septem¬ 
ber  from  4  o’clock,  a.  m.,  to  10  o’clock,  p.  m.;  and  during  the  rest  of  the  year, 
from  6  o’clock,  a.  m.,  to  8  o’clock,  p.  m. 

In  consequence  of  these  arrangements,  it  has  been  agreed,  that  the  charge 
denominated  <c  Extra  Poor-money”  of  one  specie-doliar  per  siiip  as  regards  the 
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specific  hours,  in  which  it  lias  hitherto  been  levied  on  the  working-days,  is  to  be 
discontinued.  Where  the  clearance  of  a  vessel,  however,  is  demanded  and 
granted  out  of  the  office  hours  above  specified,  the  extra  poor-money  is  to  be 
paid  as  heretofore,  and  all  British  vessels  are  moreover  to  remain  liable  to  the 
same,  who  shall  demand  their  clearance,  and  are  despatched  on  Sundays,  and  on 
the  holidays  lawfully  appointed. 

Section  2/.  For  the  further  promotion  of  despatch  at  the  Sound,  it  has  also 
been  stipulated,  that  as  soon  as  any  British  shipmaster  shall  have  delivered  at 
the  custom-house  the  papers  referring  to  his  cargo  and  have  made  the  declara¬ 
tions  required  of  him,  he  shall,  at  his  request,  and  on  giving  good  security  to  the 
customs,  through  his  agents,  for  the  payment  of  the  dues,  be  furnished  with  a 
blank  pass,  in  order  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  prosecute  his  voyage,  if  the  wind 
be  favourable,  without  being  obliged  to  wait  for  a  regular  custom  house  clearance. 

Section  28.  As  regards  the  lig/il- money  payable  at  the  Sound  and  Belts,  it 
has  been  agreed,  that  the  stipulation,  according  to  which  Swedish  vessels  under 
forty  tons  pay  the  same  on  a  lower  scale,  is  henceforth  to  be  extended  also  to 
British  shipping.  Accordingly,  British  vessels  proving  to  lie  under  40  tons  regis¬ 
ter,  when  in  ballast ,  will  be  liable  in  future  to  one  specie-dollar  and  a  half  only, 
and  when  laden  to  two  specie-dollars  only  for  light-money  each  time  they  clear. 

Section  29.  When  a  British  vessel  is  laden  with  bricks  or  tiles,  or  with  a 
quantity  of  goods  under  six  lasts  or  twelve  tons,  she  is  to  be  considered  in  ballast, 
and  shall  pay  light  money  accordingly.  As  to  .liquids,  one  last  is  held  to  be 
equal  to  eight  hogsheads ;  of  dry  goods  by  the  weight,  one  last  is  reckoned  at 
12  shippounds  of  300  lbs.  net,  and  by  barrel  measure,  at  so  many  barrels  as 
constitute  a  last  of  each  of  the  respective  articles  according  to  the  tariff.  A  ship 
with  eight  horses  or  black  cattle  is  considered,  however,  as  having  a  full  cargo. 

Section  30.  The  pleasure  yachts  belonging  to  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Yacht  Squadrons  in  England,  are  entirely  exempt  from  light-money  and  clearing 
charges  at  the  Sound  and  in  the  two  Belts,  on  the  necessary  proofs  being  af¬ 
forded  by  them  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  customs. 

Section  31.  It  has  been  further  appointed,  that  if  the  Danish  government,  in 
compliance  with  the  petitions  of  British  shipmasters,  consents  to  establish  and 
maintain  the  following  lights,  namely  : — 

1.  — A  lighthouse  of  suitable  elevation  on  the  N.W.  point  of  Jutland,  at  a  place 

called  the  llolmcn. 

2.  — A  floating  light  on  the  Itecf,  extending  in  an  eastern  direction  from  the  island 

of  Anholt,  and  denominated  the  “  Ivnoben and  if  the  Danish  government, 

moreover,  comes  to  an  understanding  with  that  of  Sweden  to  the  effect,  that  — 

3.  — The  present  coal  light  on  Falsterbo  be  either  changed  into  an  efficient  lamp 

light,  or  that  a  floating  light  be  stationed  outside  the  Reef,  at  a  place  con¬ 
veniently  situated,  the  present  rate  of  light-dues  of  two  specie-dollars 
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upon  a  vessel  in  ballast,  and  four  spccie-dollars  upon  a  vessel  with  cargo, 
(stipulated  by  the  Treaty  of  the  12th  of  February,  1  G  l  7.)  is  to  be  aug¬ 
mented,  in  order  to  cover  the  additional  expense  thus  to  be  incurred, 
■which  is  to  be  effected  in  such  proportion  that  all  British  merchant  vessels 
of  the  burden  of  forty  tonsregister  and  upwards,  when  in  ballast,  arc  hence¬ 
forth  to  contribute  two  spccie-dollars  and  a  quarter,  and  when  laden  with  a 
cargo, four  spccie-dollars  and  a  half  each  time  they  are  passing  the  Sound  or 
the  two  Belts. 

The  payment  of  these  rates  is  to  commence  from  the  1st  of  January,  1812, 
on  it  appearing  that  the  light  establishments  stipulated  for  arc  in  a  state  of 
preparation. 

Section  32.  The  duties,  light-money,  fees,  and  other  duties  at  the  Sound, 
and  in  the  two  Belts,  are  henceforth  to  be  levied  and  paid  in  specie  rix  dollars 
of  48  stivers,  of  which  9|,  say  nine  and  one  quarter  specie  rix. dollars,  constitute 
one  mark  of  fine  silver,  Cologne  weight ;  it  is  however  understood,  that  the  notes 
issued  by  the  Danish  National  Bank  are  to  be  received  in  payment  at  the  current 
exchange. 

Section  33.  Due  care  will  be  taken  on  the  part  of  the  British  government, 
that  the  several  papers  referring  to  ships  and  cargo  granted  by  the  customs  of 
the  United  Kingdom  to  vessels  clearing  out  for  the  Baltic,  are  made  out  in  due 
form,  and  that  in  particular,  the  cockets  on  board  be  numbered  as  heretofore, 
filed  upon  a  string,  and  scaled  with  a  customs  seal  to  a  label,  upon  which  the 
number  of  such  cockets  is  expressed  in  letters,  as  stipulated  by  former  treaties. 

Section  34.  Towards  indemnifying  shipmasters  for  the  expenses  necessarily 
attendant  upon  their  coming  on  shore  to  clear  the  Sound  dues,  the  customary 
allowance  of  four  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  duty  payable  upon  their  cargoes, 
will  be  granted  by  the  Oresound  customs  as  heretofore  to  every  British  ship¬ 
master  who  shall  have  made  a  true  report  and  manifest  of  his  cargo. 

In  the  like  manner  British  masters  and  seamen,  who,  having  suffered  ship¬ 
wreck,  shall  arrive  at  Elsinore  in  distress,  and  apply  to  the  Oresound  custom¬ 
house,  either  in  person,  or  through  the  medium  of  the  British  consul,  are  to  re¬ 
ceive,  as  heretofore,  the  customary  donation  out  of  the  extra  poor- money  men¬ 
tioned  in  Section  2G,  the  amount  of  which  donation  is  to  be  increased  according 
to  the  circumstances,  in  case  the  state  of  that  fund  shall  hereafter  allow  it. 

Section  35.  On  the.  other  hand,  the  following  penalties  established  by  former 
enactments  for  an  infraction  of,  or  deviation  from,  the  established  regulations  of 
the  customs,  are  herewith  confirmed,  namely  : — 

1. — For  making  a  false  entry  of  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  cargo  and  for  run¬ 
ning  the  ships  past  the  custom-house  (except  in  cases  of  distress)  with  a 
manifest  intention  of  defrauding  the  revenue  of  the  Sound,  a  penalty  is  to 
be  imposed  adequate  to  the  degree  of  culpability  of  the  party,  that  is  to  say, 
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over  and  above  the  lawful  duty,  a  sum  in  the  worst  case  not  exceeding 
double  the  amount  of  which  the  revenue  was  intended  to  be  so  dcfrai  Jed. 
2. — When  shipmasters  are  bound  to  Copenhagen,  and  sail  thither  without 
having  previously  cleared  the  Sound  duty,  although  they  send  their  papers 
down  to  Elsinore  for  clearance,  they  are  liable  to  a  penalty  of  two  specie- 
dollars  and  a  half. 

.3. — A  fine  of  one  specie-dollar  is  payable  where  the  ship’s  papers  arc  forwarded 
to  Elsinore  for  despatch,  previously  to  the  vessel’s  arrh-al  from  the  south¬ 
ward,  or  when  the  papers  are  brought  on  shore  by  any  other  person  than 
the  master,  mate,  or  supercargo. 

Section  3G.  With  reference  to  the  penalties  of  the  first  class  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  Section,  it  is  agreed  that  henceforth  such  penalties  are  not  to  be  inflicted 
on  British  subjects  without  the  British  consul  being  made  acquainted  by  the 
director  of  the  Oresound  customs,  with  the  grounds  and  particulars  thereof.  In 
return  the  consul,  when  required,  is  to  co-operate  to  the  best  of  his  ability  with 
the  director  in  superintending  the  execution  of  the  treaties  on  the  Sound-toll, 
with  equal  justice  to  both  the  parties  interested,  to  the  effect  that  inasmuch  as  no 
new  duties  and  taxes  are  to  be  levied  upon  British  subjects,  other  than  those  sti¬ 
pulated  for  by  the  present  agreement,  so  in  the  like  manner  the  revenue  of  his 
Danish  Majesty  at  the  Sound  is  not  to  suffer  loss  or  detriment  from  any  incorrect 
report  at  the  custom-house  of  the  cargoes  liable  to  duty,  or  from  any  other  irre¬ 
gular  practices,  if  it  can  in  any  way  be  prevented. 

Section  37.  The  revised  tariff,  together  with  the  table  of  fees,  and  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  Oresound  customs  alluded  to  in  Section  5,  after  having  been  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  respective  governments,  are  to  take  effect  at  the  Sound  and  Belts 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1842,  and  official  copies  of  the  same  are  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  British  Government  without  delay. 

Section  38.  The  Danish  Government,  on  proposals  to  that  effect  being  made, 
also  consents  to  cause  such  improvements  to  be  introduced  into  the  existing 
quarantine  establishment  at  Elsinore,  as  may  appear  calculated  in  future  to  pre¬ 
vent  all  unnecessary  delay  in  the  transactions  of  the  British  shipmasters  with  the 
quarantine  officers. 

Section  39.  The  present  agreement  (which  shall  not  in  any  way  prejudice  the 
Treaty  between  the  respective  governments  of  the  11th  of  July,  16/0,  nor  the 
Treaties  on  the  Sound-toll  of  Christianoplc  ox  the  13th  of  August,  1615,  and  of 
Copenhagen  of  the  15th  of  June,  1701),  has  been  concluded  for  the  space  of  ten 
years  to  commence  from  the  15th  of  June  of  the  present  year,  being  the  day  in 
which  the  tariff'  No.  II.  of  non-enumerated  articles  made  out  in  London,  took  effect 
at  the  Sound ;  and  it  is  to  remain  in  force  for  twelve  months  longer  after  either  of 
the  respective  governments  shall  have  given  notice  of  its  intention  no  longer  to 
abide  by  this  agreement. 
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In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned  Commissioners  have  hereunto  set  theii 
hands  and  seals  at  Elsinore,  the  thirteenth  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-one. 

(Signed)  (Signed) 

(L.  S.)  FRANCIS  C.  MAC  GREGOR.  ”  (L.  S.)  IIOLTEN. 

The  Undersigned  do  hereby  certify  and  attest  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  and 
faithful  translation  from  the  German  of  the  Convention  concerning  various  mat¬ 
ters  relative  to  the  Sound  Toll,  and  the  mode  of  its  collection,  concluded  between 
the  said  Commissioners  on  the  13th  of  August  of  the  present  year.  The  originals 
of  which  have  been  transmitted  by  them  to  their  respective  governments. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  Commissioners  have  hereunto  set  their  hands 
and  seals,  at  Elsinore,  the  22nd  of  September,  1841. 

(Signed)  .  (Signed) 

(L.  S.)  FRANCIS  C.  MAC  GREGOR.  (L.  S.)  HOLTEN. 

The  foregoing  Schedules  of  Duties  and  Agreements  were  duly  submitted  to, 
and  formally  approved  by,  his  Danish  Majesty. 

By  Section  J,  the  duty  on  all  non-enumerated  articles  in  British  ships,  is  re¬ 
duced  from  1£  to  1  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  and,  by  Sections  8  and  9,  the  duties 
upon  Spanish  and  Portuguese  wines,  in  British  vessels,  are  assimilated  and  re¬ 
duced  from  58  stivers  =  4s.  6 d.  to  36  stivers,  or  3s.  4£rf.  per  hogshead.  The 
charge  of  a  rosenoble,  4f  specie-dollars  =  21s.  5 £d.  upon  British  ships  from  ports 
not  British,  is  abolished. 

The  articles  of  coals,  grindstones,  chalk,  &c.,  are  to  pass  duty  free,  not  by 
sufferance,  but  by  agreement. 

The  new  stipulations  as  to  office-hours,  fees,  &c.,  will  greatly  diminish  the 
delay  and  expense  of  passing  the  Sound. 

The  Sound  expenses,  not  specified  in  the  foregoing  agreement,  are  chiefly  for 
boat  hire,  from  9  to  21  rix-bank-dollars,  according  to  the  weather  and  season  of 
the  year,  and  a  few  other  incidental  charges. 


QUARANTINE  REGULATIONS. 

TnE  position  of  Elsinore  has  rendered  it  the  point  of  quarantine  examination 
for  all  the  ports  within  it  and  of  the  Baltic,  and  a  “  Sound  Pass”  may  be  considered 
equal  to  a  clean  bill  of  health.  The  station  for  vessels  which  are  subjected  to 
quarantine,  is  Kensoe,  near  Gottenburg.  The  short  quarantine  of  four  days’ 
observation  is,  however,  allowed  to  be  performed  in  the  roadstead  of  Elsinore. 

2  B 
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R.b.d.  Skg. 

5  0 

.  13  0 

1  8 
.  2  72 
3  0 

.  2  0 

Total  ....  R.b.d.  31  80=£3  IU.  7bt. 

Bill  of  Health,  1  rix-bank-dollar  (2s.  3 d.)  for  each  man  of  the  crew. 

No  vessels  destined  for  Danish  ports  are  subjected  to  quarantine  at  Elsinore. 
Vessels  from  the  north  of  Europe,  including  all  the  Baltic  ports, — from  Eng¬ 
land, — and  from  the  west  coast  of  France,  are  also  exempt  from  quarantine  at 
Elsinore. 

Vessels  from  all  other  countries  are  liable. 


The  quarantine  charges  are : — 

For  first  visit  ..... 

„  Sanatory  guard  ..... 
„  the  quarantine  boat 
„  per  ccntagc  of  -j’jth  to  administration  . 
,,  purification  charge 

„  quarantine  flag  ..... 
„  free  pratique  charge 


PILOTAGE. 

There  is  a  board  of  sworn  pilots  established  at  Elsinore  on  one  side,  and  at 
Dragoc  on  the  other  side  of  the  Sound,  who  arc  responsible  for  all  accidents 
when  employed.  They  are  paid  according  to  the  draft  of  water  of  the  vessel,  in 
Danish  feet  and  in  rix-bank-dollars,  silver  money.  The  following  Table  gives 
the  rates  for  the  two  seasons.  The  silver  money  is  reducible  to  paper,  according 
to  the  current  rate  of  exchange,  published  by  the  government  every  three 
months. 


I. — From  the  Is/  of  April  to  the  30 th  of  September. 


DRAFT. 

For  Dragoc. 

Copenhagen. 

Kullen. 

R.b.d. 

Skg. 

R.b.d. 

Skg. 

R.b.d. 

Skg. 

Under  . 

8  feet.  .  .  . 

11 

78 

9 

10 

$ 

72 

Between  8 

and 

9  „ 

13 

16 

10 

6 

6 

63 

»  9 

10  „  . 

14 

50 

11 

2 

7 

53 

„  10 

11  „ 

15 

84 

11 

94 

8 

44 

„  11 

12 . 

17 

22 

12 

91 

9 

35 

„  12 

13  „ 

18 

56 

13 

87 

10 

25 

»  13 

„ 

14  „  . 

19 

90 

14 

83 

11 

16 

14 

„ 

15  „  .  . 

21 

28 

15 

78 

12 

7 

15 

16  „  . 

22 

62 

16 

75 

12 

93 

»  16 

17  „  .  . 

24 

65 

17 

56 

13 

88 

„  17 

18  „  . 

26 

68 

18 

37 

15 

44 

„  18 

19  „  .  . 

28 

71 

20 

19 

17 

3 

»  19 

20  „  . 

30 

74 

22 

0 

18 

59 

20 

21  „  .  . 

32 

77 

24 

77 

20 

19 

„  21 

„ 

22  „  . 

34 

80 

27 

59 

21 

74 

>,  •  22 

23  „  .  . 

36 

83 

29 

40 

23  •  | 

34 
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II. — From  the  lsf  of  October  to  theZOth  of  March . 


D  RAFT. 

For  Diagoe. 

Copenhagen. 

Kullcn. 

R.b.d. 

Skg. 

R.b.d. 

Skg. 

R.b.d. 

Skg. 

Under 

8  feet  .  .  , 

14 

92 

11 

35 

7 

53 

Betwee 

8 

and 

9  „  .  .  . 

16 

75 

12 

61 

8 

73 

9 

y 

10  „  .  .  . 

18 

56 

13 

88 

9 

92 

10 

„ 

11  „  .  . 

•  20 

37 

15 

19 

11 

16 

11 

y 

12  „  . 

22 

19 

16 

47 

12 

36 

12 

y 

13  „  .  . 

24 

0 

17 

73 

13 

55 

13 

14  „  . 

25 

77 

19 

4 

14 

14 

y 

15  „  .  .  . 

27 

59 

20 

29 

15 

95 

15 

„ 

16  „  . 

29 

40 

21 

57 

17 

17 

16 

„ 

17  „  .  •  . 

32 

12 

24 

0 

18 

37 

17 

18  „  . 

34 

80 

26 

39 

20 

48 

18 

19  „  .  .  . 

37 

52 

28 

79 

22 

57 

19 

y 

20  „  .  .  . 

40 

24 

31 

21 

24 

68 

20 

„ 

21  „  .  .  . 

42 

92 

S3 

GO 

26 

79 

21 

22  „  .  .  . 

45 

64 

1  36 

4 

28 

88 

22 

23  „  .  .  . 

48 

36 

!  38 

43 

31 

3 

The  pilot  receives  G4  skillings  silver  for  each  24  hours  that  he  remains  on 
board  after  the  first  24  hours  have  expired. 


COPENHAGEN. 

Thk  port  charges  at  this  port,  and  pilotage,  including  Sound-dues,  are  high ; 
and  those  charges  are  increased  about  one-third  upon  ships  which  arrive  from 
countries  south  of  Cape  Finisterre.  The  charges  upon  a  ship  of  250  tons, 
arriving  from  ports  north  of  Cape  Finisterre,  are  calculated  at  about  55/.  sterling, 
and  from  ports  south  of  that  Cape  at  nearly  SO/,  sterling. 

Heavy  as  the  port  and  other  charges  are,  Copenhagen  has  convenient  and 
not  expensive  advantages  for  repairing  ships,  and  for  procuring  biscuit,  salted 
beef  and  pork,  butter,  and  other  articles  for  ships’  stores,  at  moderate  prices. 
Marine  insurances  are  effected  at  about  the  same  rates  as  at  Hamburg. 

Goods  arc  sold  at  three  months’  and  sometimes  at  six  months’  credit.  The 
commission  charged  on  sales  is  3  per  cent, — on  purchases,  2  per  cent. 

The  different  trades  and  crafts  are  engrossed  by  guilds  or  corporations  ;  and 
a  foreigner  must  become  a  citizen  at  the  expense  of  about  100/.  sterling,  before 

become  a  manufacturer  or  handicraftsman ;  nor  is  it  of  much  consequence  to 
him  that  he  should,  as  the  restrictions  of  the  guilds  would  be  ruinous  to  a 
foreign  artisan  or  tradesman. 

ALTONA. 

For  the  port-charges  and  regulations  of  this  town,  ..ce  Hume  Towns. 
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A  Review  of  the  Navigation  inwards  and  outwards  through  the  Sound  during 
the  Ten  Years  from  182?  to  1836,  shewing  the  average  Number  of  Ships 
and  the  share  of  each  Nation  in  the  Baltic  trade. 


NATIONS. 

Aggregate  No. 

Average  No. 
of  one  year. 

Share  per  cent 
of  each  Nation. 

I .  British . 

38,323 

3,832 

31,44 

2.  Prussian  .  .  .  .  . 

20,611 

2,062 

16,91 

3.  Norwegian  .... 

12,943 

1,294 

10,62 

4.  Swedish  ..... 

11,346 

1,135 

9,31 

5.  Dutch  ..... 

9,033 

903 

7,41 

6.  Danisli  .  . 

8,183 

818 

6,71 

7.  Mecklenburg  .... 

6,094 

609 

5, 

8.  Russian  .  .  .  . 

4,853 

485 

3,98 

9.  Hanoverian  .  .  .  . 

4,761 

476 

3,90 

10.  Hamburg  Lubeek,  and  Bremen  | 

1,887 

188 

1,54 

11.  American  .  .  .  . 

1,696 

170 

1,40 

12.  French  .  .  .  . 

1,408  ] 

141 

1,16 

13.  Oldenburg  .  .  .  . 

488 

49 

40 

14.  Spanish  .  .  . 

89 

9 

15.  Portuguese  .  .  .  . 

25 

3 

>  22 

16.  .calian  States  .... 

124 

12 

) 

17.  Belgian  . 

38 

4 

Totals  .  .  .  J 

121,902 

I  12,190  | 

100 

In  1 837  the  number  of  ships  which  passed  inwards  and  outwards,  were 

1838  ditto  ditto . 

1839  ditto  ditto  ........ 

1840  ditto  ditto  .  .  . 


13,100 

13,960 

16,175 

15,662 


Statement  of  Ships  which  passed  through  the  Sound  in  1840. 


c  O  U  N  T  K  I  K  S. 

From  the  Ocean, 

From  the  Baltic, 

lialluBt. 

Total. 

British . 

1,058 

1,000 

2,058 

i  2,010 

3 

2,013 

Swedish  .  •  . 

572 

115 

687 

i  632 

49 

681 

Norwegian  ..... 

767 

251 

1,018 

904 

84 

988 

Prussian . 

644 

861 

1,505 

1  1,517 

4 

1,521 

Dutch  . 

168 

256 

424 

|  529 

1 

530 

Mecklenburg  .  .  .  .  . 

197 

294 

491 

1  473 

2 

475 

Russian  ...... 

252 

136 

388 

411 

7 

418 

Hanoverian . 

137 

229 

366 

!  409 

409 

French  ...... 

83 

37 

120 

j  118 

1 

119 

i  Lubeek  .  .  .  . 

44 

5 

49 

45 

2 

47 

Hanseatic  <  Bremen 

20 

5 

25 

35 

35 

(  Hamburg 

6 

1 

7 

15 

1 

16 

An.  rican . 

66 

4 

70 

64 

4 

68 

( 'ldcnburg  ..... 

24 

11 

35 

!  34 

34 

Neapolitan  .  .  .  .  . 

23 

1 

24 

18 

4 

22 

Belgian . 

3 

7 

10 

10 

' 

10 

Spanish  .  .  .  .  .  . 

4 

6 

10 

9 

9 

Portuguese  ...  .  . 

1 

1 

4 

•" 

4 

Tuscan . 

"i 

2 

3 

3 

Sardinian  ..... 

1 

1 

Danish  ...  .  . 

444 

64 

508 

440 

21 

461 

Totals 

4,515 

3,284 

7,799  i 

7,680 

183 

7,863 

SOUND  NAVIGATION. 
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Statement,  the  particulars  of  which  (although  not  derived  from  Official  Sources, 
may,  on  the  whole,  be  relied  on  in  point  of  Correctness)  show  the  Re¬ 
venue  of  the  Sound  Toll  during  the  17  years  from  1821  to  1837  inclusive, 
together  with  the  Proportion  paid  by  British  Ships. 


V  ears. 

Total  No.  of 
vessels  which 
passed  |he 

Total  Amount  of 
Sound  duty  paid. 

No.  of  British 
Ships  which 
passed  the 
Sound. 

Amount  of  Sound 
duty  paid  by 
British  Ships 

to  the  total 
amount  of 
Sound  duty 

£ 

'£ 

1821 

9,177 

166,918 

2819 

66,980 

40  per  cent 

182$ 

9,494 

141,953 

3099 

51,687 

37  1  „ 

1823 

9,214 

148,139 

3016 

49,000 

37  „ 

1824 

10,547 

143,070 

3502 

53,684 

33  „ 

182.5 

13,143 

137,632 

5156 

57,248 

41  „ 

1826 

11,065 

116,783 

3730 

41,959 

36  „ 

1827 

13,037 

146,056 

5103 

1828 

13,258 

138,373 

4431 

1829 

13,486 

155,611 

4805 

1830 

13,312 

161,445 

4274 

1831 

12,946 

141,889 

4772 

1832 

12,202 

137,777 

3330 

k  702,202 

37  .. 

1833 

10,985 

136,667 

3192  1 

1834 

10,605 

137,222 

2756  j 

1835 

10,255 

177,324 

2472  | 

1836  1 

11,916 

211,094 

3181 

1837 

13,102 

213,997 

3417 

In  17  years  j 

197,641 

£2,611,950 

63,055 

£1,022,660 

631 

Average  of  j  j 

11,626  1 

£153,644 

3709 

£60,156 

37  per  cen* 

Recapitulation. 

£  t.  i. 

I.  Annual  Charge  upon  the  trade  to  the  United  Kingdom  .  •  ,  45,766  11  3 

II.  „  „  upon  British  shipping  ....  .  11,1G8  10  4 

Total  Annual  Charge  .  .  £56,935  1  7 

It  must  be  remarked,  that  all  the  expenses  upon  the  shipping  being  charged 
hy  custom  at  the  rate  of  5s.  sterling  to  the  specie  dollar  (instead  of  4s.  Gd.)y  the 
amount  actually  paid  on  that  head  is  about  13,500/.  per  annum. 

The  sums  stated  (No.  I.  and  II.)  do  ',not  include  the  duty  upon  the  British 
trade  to  the  Baltic,  which  may  be  estimated  at  GO, 000/.  more,  so  that  the  whole 
burden  imposed  upon  British  shipping  and  trade  in  the  Sound  will  amount  to 
near  120,000/.  a-year. 
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Statement  shewing  the  number  of  British  Vessels  from  British  Ports  which 
passed  inwards  through  the  Sound  with  cargoes  and  in  ballast,  during  the 


year  183S. 

Vessels.  Tons. 

1.  Laden  with  Coals  .  .  .  ..  .  435  86,897 

2.  Ditto  with  Salt  .  .  .  '  .  .  .  80  14,332 

3.  Ditto  with  Herrings  .....  39  4,421 

4.  Ditto  with  Lead,  Bricks,  &c.  ....  35  4,620 

6.  Ditto  with  general  cargoes  .  .  .  .  193  45,264 


782  155,534 

7.  In  ballast  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  1,129  207,270 


Total  inwards  from  British  Ports  .  1.911  362,804 


The  only  increase  of  cargoes  over  preceding  years  is  in  coals,  salt,  and 
herrings. 

The  number  of  British  ships  lost  in  the  year  1S38  in  the  Baltic,  were  13  ships 
of  3043  tons,  or  fths  per  cent  of  the  whole  number. 

British  ships  which  passed  the  Sound  inwards  and  outwards  in  1839  were 
4198  ships  810,171  tons,  or  one  third  the  whole  tonnage.  . 

In  1810,  British  ships  inwards  and  outwards  40/1,  shewing  a  decrease  of 
427  ships  below  the  number  which  passed  in  1839. 


Statement  of  the  Number  of  Vessels,  distinguishing  the  Countries  to  which 
they  belonged,  that  passed  through  the  Sleswick-Holslcin  Canal  and 
through  the  Large  Belt,  and  of  Vessels  which  arrived  at  Copenhagen  in  the 
Year  1838. 


COUNTHIKS. 


British  ^ 

Danish 
.Swedish  . 
Norwegian  . 
Prussian 
Russian 
Dutch  . 

Bremen 
Hamburg 
Oldenburg  . 
Mecklenburg  . 
American  . 

Total  . 


Slcswick  Canal. 
Number  of  Vessels. 


Large  Belt. 
Number  of  Vessels. 


Arrived  at  Copenhagen. 
Number  of  Vessels. 


1 1  of  1,062  tons 
353 

7  of  1,095  tons 

108  of  21,112  tons 

8 

2 

1,318 

2,068 

4,068 

103 

117 

421 

1 

41 

94 

16 

2 

477 

24 

108 

483 

5 

5 

10 

1 

4 

15 

1 

104 

4 

4 

2,442  | 

2,250 

5,291 

V 
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Statement  of  the  Number,  Tonnage,  and  Crews  of  British  Vessels,  which  Arrived 
at  and  Departed  from  the  Principal  Ports  of  Denmark  (Holstein  excepted), 
in  the  Year  1838. 


ARRIVED. 

DEPARTED. 

PORTS. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crew. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crew. 

Copenhagen  . 

108 

21,112 

995 

108 

21,112 

995 

Elsinore  . 

4 

1,031 

45 

4 

1,051 

45 

Wcdheck  . 

4 

763 

37 

4 

763 

37 

Kidge 

2 

377 

13 

2 

377 

18 

Stevens  Head 

1 

137 

7 

1 

137 

7 

Nestved 

1 

130 

7 

1 

130 

7 

Callundborg  . 

1 

200 

10 

1 

200 

10 

Corsoer 

2 

334 

16 

2 

334 

16 

Assens  .... 

1 

87 

5 

1 

87 

5 

Sonderhorg 

1 

212 

10 

1 

212 

10 

Flensborg 

1 

72 

5 

1 

72 

5 

Hadcrslcv  . 

1 

243 

10 

1 

243 

10 

Total  .  . 

127 

24,718 

1,165 

127 

24,718 

1,165 

The  trade  of  Holstein,  especially  its  exports,  being  chiefly  through  Hamburg, 
and  Altona,  with  the  exception  of  some  direct  exportations  of  grain,  butter, 
cheese,  and  tallow,  the  commerce  of  that  duchy  will  be  noticed  under  the  section 
hereafter  for  the  Hansc  Towns. 


Statement  of  the  Number  of  Vessels  which  Arrived  at  Copenhagen  from 
Foreign  Ports,  distinguishing  the  Trade  with  each  Country,  in  the  Year 
1838. 


Countrics  from  which  arrived.' 

Number  of 

Countries  from  which  arrived. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

186 

Spain 

6 

Norway  .... 

152 

Mediterranean  . 

13 

Sweden  .... 

507 

United  States 

7 

Russia  .... 

149 

South  America 

5 

Prussia  ..... 

585 

West  Indies  .... 

27 

Mecklenburg  ... 

7 

East  .  ... 

1 

Lubeek  .  .  .  . 

55 

Iceland  .... 

47 

Hamburg  .... 

13 

Faroe  Islands  . 

11 

Bremen  .  .  .  . 

13 

Greenland  .... 

7. 

Holland  I 

20 

Spitzbergcn 

4 

Belgium  .  .  .  . 

6 

France  .... 

28 

Total  . 

1,867 

Portugal  .... 

18 
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Statement  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  British  Vessels,  with  the  nature  of 
their  Cargoes,  which  arrived  at  and  departed  from  the  Port  of  Copenhagen, 
distinguishing  the  Trade  with  each  Port  in  the  year  1838. 


An  Approximate  Statement  of  the  Quantities  of  the  Principal  Articles  of 
Merchandize  Imported  into  Copenhagen  during  each  Year,  from  1836 
to  1838,  inclusive. 


DESCRIPTION. 

1836 

1837 

1838 

Sugar,  St.  Croix  . 

lbs. 

5,050,000 

4,800,000 

5,845,000 

Ditto,  Foreign  Plantation 

„ 

5,470,000 

6,500,000 

4,510,000 

Coffee  ...... 

„ 

2,300,000 

2,600,000 

2,000,000 

Cotton  .  ... 

Bales 

600 

419 

100 

Rice,  Carolina  ... 

Casks 

2,070 

200 

610 

Ditto,  East  India 

500 

1,124 

Ditto  in  the  husk,  or  paddy 

Tobacco  ..... 

Bushels 
t  Casks 

62,700 

450 

63,400 

529 

31,208 
Not  stated, 

l  Bales 

1,721 

1,655 

do. 

Potash  .  .  .  .  . 

Casks 

3,400 

2,400 

2,750 

Train  oil  and  blubber 

.  Barrels 

16,200 

17,420 

20,100 

Iron,  Swedish  and  Norwegian  . 

Cwts. 

40,000 

48,000 

45,000 

Salt . •  . 

Quarters 

21,000 

14,000 

29,000 

Wool,  Iceland 

Cwts. 

7,800 

6,300 

5,700 

Fish,  dried  and  salted  . 

» 

22,000 

26,600 

.  18,000 

Tar . 

Ban-els 

42,000 

32,000 

21,000 

Oranges  and  lemous 

Boxes 

11,000 

11,000 

7,000 

Herrings  .  ,  . 

Barrels 

15,500 

19,200 

17,250 

Hum  .  ..... 

Casks 

2,290 

2,600 

3,070 

TRADE  OF  COPENHAGEN. 
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The  importations  from  England  into  Copenhagen,  as  well  as  into  the  lesser 
ports  of  Denmark,  are  confined  chiefly  to  coals,  salt,  and  iron. 

Extract  from  a  despatch  from  Consul  MacGregor,  dated  Elsinore,  May, 
1839. 

“  With  regard  to  the  trade  of  Copenhagen,  the  vice-consul  reports  that  a 
good  deal  of  activity  prevailed  there  in  the  corn  trade,  particularly  towards  the 
fall  of  the  year  1838,  consequent  upon  the  demand  for  wheat  in  England,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  supplies  of  rye  and  barley  required  by  Sweden  and  Norway. 

“  About  60,000  quarters  of  corn,  of  which  one-fourth  is  wheat,  appear  to  have 
been  exported  from  Copenhagen  ;  but  a  far  greater  quantity  was  shipped  from 
the  outports.  The  trade  with  the  British  possessions  in  America,  which  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  on  the  increase,  was  carried  on  last  year  in  twenty-eight  British 
vessels,  of  4481  tons,  and  the  quantities  of  provisions  exported  for  the  supply  of 
those  colonies,  amounted  to  nearly  9000  cu  t.  of  wheat  flour,  3000  cwt.  of 
biscuits,  and  6000  cwt.  of  salted  beef  and  pork.  On  the  other  hand,  the  im¬ 
portation  of  colonial  produce  has  fallen  short  of  what  it  used  to  be  in  former 
times,  especially  as  respects  the  two  important  articles  of  sugar  and  coffee,  of 
which  direct  consignments  become  less  frequent  every  year, — the  latter  article 
especially.  The  common  sorts,  therefore,  continue  to  be  imported  from  Ham¬ 
burg  via  Kiel,  to  avoid  the  Sound  duty,  which  presses  heavily  upon  this,  as  upon 
many  other  commodities  forming  objects  of  our  trade. 

“Although  the  importation  of  British  coals  (about  8000  chaldrons)  is  improving 
with  the  greater  extent  given  to  the  application  of  steam  in  Denmark,  yet  no 
change  for  the  better  is  apparent  in  the  legal  trade  of  British  manufactures ;  nor  is 
this  to  be  expected,  unless  the  duties  are  considerably  reduced,  and  the  restric¬ 
tions  entirely  removed. 

“  The  vice-consul  at  Aalborg  states  that  not  a  single  British  vessel  entered  that 
port  last  year,  the  whole  of  the  trade  with  England  having  been  carried  on  under 
the  Danish  flag.  The  importation  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  a  few  cargoes 
of  salt  and  iron,  and  to  twenty-two  cargoes  of  coals,  for  which  returns  were  made 
in  rape-seed,  oil-cakes,  hides,  and  bones,  as  wheat  is  not  grown  in  that  part  of 
the  country  in  sufficient  quantities  to  become  an  article  of  exportation.  ” 


Statement  of  the  Quantities  of  Corn  and  Flour  exported  from  Denmark  and 
from  the  Duchies  of  Holstein  and  Sleswick,  during  the  year  1839. 


Wheat,  to  England  . 

Do.  „  the  Hanse  Towns  . 

Do.  Flour,  to  England  . 

Do.  „  the  Hanse  Towns 


Tunde. 

161,724 

54,753 

28,773 

4,748 


Carried  forward 


249,998 
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Brought  forward  249,998 

Rye,  to  Sweden  and  Norway  ....  196,934 

Do.'  „  the  Hanse  Towns  and  Altona  .  .  .  36,400 

Dn,  Flour,  to  the  Danish  Antilles  •  .  .  .  2,879 

Barley,  to  England  ......  5 02,771 

Do.  „  Sweden  and  Norway  ....  477,433 

Do.  „  the  Ilansc  Towns  .....  32,666 

Do.  Meal  and  Pearled  Barley,  to  Sweden  and  Norway  17,710 

Oats  to  England . .  .  67,832 

-Do.  „  the  Hanse  Towns  and  Altona  .  .  .  73,721 

Do.  Meal,  to  Do.  .  2,100 

Peas,  Beans,  8fc.  to  England  ....  46,660 

Do.  „  Sweden  and  Norway  .  .  46,084 

Do.  „  the  Hanse  Towns  .  .  33,372 

Rape  and  other  Seeds,  to  England  .  .  .  153,600 

Do.  „  the  Ilanse  Towns  .  20,330 


1,942,710 

Total  of  grain,  flour,  and  seeds  to  all  other  countries  243,847 


Total  of  corn,  he.  exported 
Equal  in  hectolitres  to  . 

Or  equivalent  to  nearly  . 


2,186,357  tdndc,  or  barrels. 
3,006,514 

1,093,278  English  imperial  quarters 


Recapitulation  of  quantities  of  Corn,  Grain,  he.  exported  to  England,  during 
the  year  1839. 

Tiinde. 

Wheat . •  161,724 

Ditto  flour  .  .......  28,773 

llye,  nil. 

Barley  ........  502,771 

Ditto  meal,  nil. 

Oats .  67,832 

Peas,  Beans,  he. . 46,660 

Rape  and  other  Seeds .  1 53,600 


961,360  tiinde  or  barrels. 

Equivalent  to  nearly  .  240,340  imperial  quarters. 

The  other  Exports  were  chiefly — 11,674  horses,  27,904  oxen,  7,459  cows, 
10,737  calves,  14,425  pigs,  16,264  sheep  and  lambs,  1,388,248  pots  of  distilled 
spirits,  chiefly  to  Iceland,  Greenland,  the  Hanse  Towns,  and  Dutch  West  Indies. 

11,272,900  lbs.  Danish,  of  fresh,  salted,  and  smoked  beef  and  pork ;  of  which 
quantity  there  were  exported  to  England  for  re-exportation,  1,546,800  lbs. 

Cheese  1,070,500  lbs.  chiefly  to  Sweden,  Mecklenburg,  and  the  Hanse 
Towns;  73,732  barrels  of  butter,  chiefly  to  the  Hanse  Towns;  76,300  tons  of 
tallow. 

315,400  lbs.  of  tallow  candles ;  1,601,100  lbs.  calf,  of  sheep,  and  lambs’  skins  ; 
1,819,000  lbs.  of  ox,  cow,  andhorse hides  ;  1,737,100 lbs. of  wool;  9,929,600  lbs. 
of  bones. 
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Denmark  re-exports  also  the  following  Articles,  the  produce  of  the  Faroe 
Islands,  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  the  fisheries,  viz. — 

Feathers  and  eider  down,  swan  and  goose  quills,  pickled  and  dry  fish,  train 
oil,  skins,  Iceland  wool,  &c. 

The  restrictive  system  in  regard  to  importation,  and  the  heavy  port  charges, 
have  long,  however,  limited  the  trade  and  navigation  for  which  the  natural  posi¬ 
tion  of  Denmark  affords  such  great  advantages  and  facilities. 


An  Account  of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Denmark  in  the  yeur  183?, 
abstracted  by  the  British  Consul  from  the  Report  laid  before  the  King 
by  the  Privy  Council  of  State  at  the  commencement  of  IS39. 

A.  INCOME. 


I.  Ordinary  Revenues  and  Receipts. 


From  what  sources  derived. 

Amount  for  1 
Denmark 
Proper.  ' 

Amount  for  1 
Sleswick-  j 
Holstein. 

Total  of 
Income. 

1.  Land  tax . 

2.  House  tax  ...... 

3.  Customs  and  Excise  .... 

4.  Tax  upon  rank  and  salaries 

5.  Stamps  ...... 

6.  Tax  upon  property  inherited,  Kcc. 

7.  Fees  levied  in  public  offices 

8.  Woods  and  forests  and  other  Crown  property 

9.  Lotteries  .  .  .  .  .  •  . 

10.  Miscellaneous  .  .  . 

£ 

256,402 

38,941 

329,975 

6,173 

29,169 

15,356 

14,622 

19,239 

32,770 

4,030 

£ 

139,488 

15,405 

86,379 

46,370 

14,611 

12,155 

3,126 

162,592 

18,919 

823 

395,890 

54,346 

416,354 

52,543 

43,780 

27,511 

17,748 

181,831 

51,689 

4,853 

Totals  .  j 

746,677 

499,868 

1,246,545 

II.  Various  Receipts.  £ 

1.  Surplus  derived  from  the  Duchy  of  Lauenburg  ....  30,,) 78 

2.  Income  derived  from  crown  property  .......  46,946 

3.  Sums  received  on  account  of  crown  property  disposed  of  .  .  42,623 

4.  Revenues  of  the  West-India  Islands  ...  .  .  .  .  .  11,079 

5.  Proceeds  of  the  Sound  toll  ........  213,997 


£1,591,770 

Ross  in  the  exchange  of  paper-money  and  small  coin  .  .  .  .  7,637 


Total  of  revenue  in  1837  ....  £1,584,133 


Remark. — The  original  aceoiant  is  made  out  in  rix-bank-dollars,  which  have,  been  con¬ 
verted  at  the  rate  of  9  rJb.drs.  per  pound  sterling,  nearly  answering  to  Is.  6t/.  the 
doJlar-spceie  of  two  m-lvank-dollars. 
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B.  EXPENDITURE. 


I.  The  Royal  Establishment. 

Allowances  to  the  royal  family  and  the  princes  of  the  blood 
Ilis  Majesty’s  privy  purse  ....... 

The  court  establishment  and  the  King’s  stables  .  .  . 

Miscellaneous  expenses  connected  with  the  royal  household  . 
Expense  of  the  royal  studs  ....... 

II.  Civil  Departments. 

The  privy  council  of  state  ....... 

Department  of  justice  ........ 

Ditto  of  finance  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  '  . 

Ditto  of  foreign  affairs  ....... 

Miscellaneous  expenses  of  the  foreign  office,  including  the  Harbary 
consulates  ......... 

Requisites  and  contingencies  in  the  public  offices 

III.  The  Military  Establishment. 

Cost  of  the  army,  including  repairs  of  fortifications 

IV.  The  Naval  Establishment. 

Cost  of  the  navy  .  ........ 

Registration  of  seamen  ........ 

V.  The  Colonies. 

Establishment  in  the  West  India  Islands  ..... 
Ditto  in  the  East  Indies  and  on  the  coast  of  Guinea 

VI.  Pensions  and  Allowances. 

Pensions  and  allowances  to  civil  and  military  officers,  entered 
upon  the  pension  list  of  the  finance  department  . 

Allowances  and  rewards  to  civil  and  military  officers,  men  of 
science  and  artists  ........ 

Contribution  to  the  general  fund  for  the  payment  of  pensions  to 
civil  officers  ......... 

Contribution  to  the  Slesvvick-IIolstein  widow’s  fund  . 

Allowances  to  widows  and  children  of  public  officers  . 

VII.  Public  Works. 

Expense  of  repairs  of  palaces,  public  buildings,  &c. 

Ditto  attending  the  cleansing  of  harbours  .... 
Further  sums  required  for  the  construction  of  the  Palace  of 

Christiansborg . .'  . 

Maintenance  of  canals  and  light-houses  ..... 
Towards  the  construction  of  two  new  roads  in  Holstein 

VIII.  Industry  and  Trade. 

Sums  expended  for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures 
Expenses  connected  with  trade  and  the  consular  service 
Sums  paid  in  aid  of  private  institutions  of  public  utility 

IX.  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Maintenance  of  the  University  of  Kiel,  including  misOTlaneous 
expenses  for  the  encouragement  of  arts  .... 
Travelling  expenses  to  young  artists  ..... 
Sums  granted  towards  the  support  of  the  theatre  at  Copenhagen 

X.  Charitable  Institutions. 

For  the  support  of  the  poor  at  Copenhagen,  of  hospitals  and  other 
charitable  institutions . . 


£ 

46,580  v 
21,162 
42,811  . 
10,451 
2,064 

1,400  I 
38,104  | 


25,796  > 

19,886  I 
14,587  J 


132,553  I 

1,261  j 

4,968  } 
6,750  j 


40,946  ' 
26,486 


3,333 

11,145  J 

30,250 

5,000 

5,393 

9,675 

12,638 

388  ) 
1,266  [ 
1,678  ) 


20,255  I 
1,105  f 
5,533  j 


£ 

123,068 

161,856 

303,369 

133,814 

11,718 

93,021 

62,956 

3,332 

26,893 

10,918 


Carried  forward 


£930,945 
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Brought  forward  930,945 

XI.  Miscellaneous  Expenses. 

Corrective  and  sanatory  police  ......  5,900  4 

To  the  post  office  for  parcels  forwarded  on  vhe  King’s  service  .  3,214  I 

Expenses  connected  with  the  provincial  states  .  .  .  975  l  12,028 

Missionary  establishment  in  Greenland,  and  bounties  to  .the  Ice-  I 

land  fisheries  ........  1,939  J 

XII.  Public  Debt. 

Interest  upon  the  same .  521,065  1  r]ft 

Payments  to  the  sinking  fund .  97,882  ] 

Total  of  Expenditure  in  1837  .  .  .  £1,561,920 

Recapitulation. 

A.  Revenue  in  1837  .  1,584,133 

B.  Expenditure  ........  1,561,920 

Excess  of  Income  over  Expenditure  ....  £22,213 

A  Comprehensive  View  of  the  state  of  the  Public  Debt  of  Denmark  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Year  1838. 

£ 

Amount  of  the  debt  on  the  1st  Jan.  1837  ......  14,123,213 

Paid  oif  in  the  niourso  of  the  year  .....•,  154,178 

Amount  of  the  debt  on  the  1st  Jan.  1838  . £13,969,035 

The  debt  is  constituted  as  follows : 

I.  The  Home  Debt, consisting  of 

'(a)  Interminable  annuities . £6,983,819 

(b)  Terminable  annuities .  598,415 

(c)  Life  annuities . .  .  160,654 

-  £7,742,888 

Remark.  About  £300,000  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  from 
4£  to  64  per  cent,  £7,000,000  4  per  cent,  £300,000 
from  3  to  3|  per  cent,  and  the  rest  consist  of  life 
annuities. 

II.  The  Foreign  Debt  consisting  of 

(a)  The  old  Dutch,  Belgian  and  Frankfort  loans,  at  4 

percent  .  .  .....  1,284,944 

(5)  The  London  (Wilson’s  loan)  at  3  per  cent  .  .  4,940,326 

Not  bearing  interest  .  .  .  .  .  .  877 

-  6,226,147 

Total  amount  of  Debt  on  the  1st  January,  1838  .  .  £13,969,035 

Extracted  at  Elsinore,  the  21st  April,  1839. 


FRANCIS  C.  .MACGREGOR,  C, until. 
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No.  I. 

A  Table,  showing  the  Superficies  of  each  of  the  Provinces  of  Denmark  Proper, 
its  Amount  in  Danish  Acres  or  Tons  of  Land,  and  their  average  Proportion 
of  one  Ton  of  Hardcorn. 


PROVINCES. 

Superficies  in 
geographic 
square  miles. 

Amount  in 
Danish  tons 
of  land,  geo¬ 
metrical  men- 

Amount  of 
hardcorn 

1  subject  to 
taxation. 

1 

Average  pro¬ 
portion  of 
tons  of  land 
to  each  ton  of 
hardcorn. 

Zealand  . 

1 29,2S99 

1,267,749 

j  137,435 

11,2 

Moen  Island  ... 

4,3361 

43,400 

'4,101 

12,9 

Bornholm  Island  . 

10,3142 

103,197 

8,298 

12,4 

Funen  .... 

56,3105 

562,859 

62,005 

10,8 

Langeland  .... 

4,9078 

48,976 

5,267 

10,9 

Lolland  .... 

21,6423 

214,320 

25.377 

9,9 

Falster  ...... 

8.4161 

84,148 

9,447 

10,1 

North  Jutland  ... 

448,4203 

4,453,328 

204,915 

26,9 

Totals  .  J 

683,6372 

6,777,977  ! 

456,845 

13 

Estimated  Production  of  Grain  in  Denmark  and  Holstein,  computed  from 
Works  on  National  Economy,  in  Danish  Barrels,  of  which  100  arc  equal 
to  48  Imperial  Quarters. 


,  Annual  home 
|  consumption. 

Seed. 

A  rerage  exportB  from 
Customs  returns  for 
five  years. 

Totuh 

Wheat  . 

Rye  .... 
Barley  . 

Oats .... 
Beans,  peas,  and  rapcsccd 

400,000 

3,300,000 

3,300,000 

5,000,000 

600,000 

100,000 

600,000 

700,000 

800,000 

100,000 

279,389 

194,659 

708,831 

209,845 

328,566 

779,389 

4,094,659 

4,708,831 

6,009,845 

1,028,566 

Total  of  divers  sorts  . 
Do.  in  imperial  quarters' 

12,600,000 

6,048,000 

2,300,000 

1  1,104,000 

1,721,290 

814,219 

16,621,290 

7,978,&? 

It  is  not  considered  in  Denmark  that  the  production  of  grain  will  be  much 
increased  above  the  quantities  stated  in  the  foregoing  table;  which  does  not 
give  quite  eight  bushels  to  the  bushel  sown,  but  which,  however,  is  about  double 
the  returns  for  the  quantity  sown  in  Russia.  Tobacco  of  inferior  quality  is  cul¬ 
tivated  in  Jutland,  and  other  places.  Each  peasant  cultivates  hemp  and  flax  for 
domestic  use,  but  not  for  sale  or  exportation.  There  is  no  beet-root  for  making 
sugar  grown  in  Denmark. 


No.  II. 

Ax  Account  of  the  Number  of  Barrels  of  Hardcorn  at  which  the  different  descriptions  of  Land  are  rated  in  each  of  the  Provinces  of  Denmark 
Proper,  stating  the  Amount  at  which  they  were  valued  for  their  Contribution  towards  the  Stock  of  the  National  Bank,  as  well  as  the  re¬ 
spective  Sums  for  which  the  Buildings  are  insured  in  the  Country  Fire-office. 


PROVINCES. 

Pam 

LECED  Ha 

RDCORN. 

- 

ram, 

.EC ED  Ha 

RDCORN. 

Hardcor 

N  SUBJECT  Tl 

.  Tithe.. 

,  Valuation  i 

made  for  the  aa 
ution  to  Bank  : 

ke  of  con- 

|  Anmmtjor 

(Country  Fire-6 
|  office. 

it 

*3 

s 

|_gi 

11“ 

IS 

i!  1 
I!  1 

t 

■S 

I'll 

mi 

m 

l 

Ifij 

S 

5 

| 

f 

| 

LRR4,. 

Tithes. 

Buildings. 

i 

i 

1  Sterling. 

Sterling. 

Sterling. 

Sterling. 

Zealand  . 

16,647 

947 

239 

1361 

627 

94,409 

964 

1116 

9780 

11,285 

97,604 

97,373 

98,080 

|  6,379,262 

1,197,403 

5,928,746 

Mnon  U1„H 

113 

1 

34 

cro 

35,507 

22,530 

161,422 

Bornholm  Island 

196 

8102 

7676 

7849 

407,160 

1 9,859 

1 

8,634 

126,251 

7861 

435 

143 

442 

466 

43,581 

428 

630 

3865 

4154 

44.775 

45,103 

45,092 

4,098,714 

559,283 

245,053 

2,173,648 

Langeland 

440 

14 

2 

4013 

43 

oo 

365 

368 

3914 

3917 

3917 

372,451 

48,825 

25,324 

199,034 

Lolland  . 

3409 

96 

20 

68 

17,990 

106 

74 

1825 

1789 

18,505 

18,419 

18,520 

1,398,633 

229,829 

78,320 

663,721 

Fnlelor 

938 

31 

7316 

62 

42 

529 

529 

7030 

7065 

7367 

483,705 

88,972 

28,785 

237,032 

North  Jutland... 

18,265 

410 

1 

609 

620 

146,115 

1015 

2256 

17,766 

17,734 

140,222 

140,190 

142,268' 

10,985,804 

1,754,144 

756,470 

6,091,366 

Totals... 

48,169 

1967 

1013 

1928 

1781 

324,486 

264  li 

4140 

34,492 

36,228 

314,889 

!  324,072 

325,986 

|  24,337.385 

3,933.822 

7.093,868 

20,734,336 

A  Table  shewing  the 
Farms,  as  well  as 


Distribution  of  Landed  Property  in  each  of  the  Provinces  of  Denmark  Proper,  stating  the  Number  of  Estates  a 
!e  Amount  of  Hardcorn  at  which  they  are  respectively  rated  for  the  payment  of  Taxes. 


Manors. 

E. 

Manorial 

Fbieh.lds. 

Farms  c 

N  Lti 

se  Lais 

Fians. 

Of  8  tons  of 
Hsrdcorn 
&  upwards. 

Under  6  to  2 

Hardcorn. 

From 

Han 

corn. 

without 

Land. 

°Ha 
&  u 

tons  of 
dcorn 
wards. 

Under  8 

Hardcorn. 

Houses 

Laud. 

• 

Hardcorn 
&  upwards. 

Han 

tr 

Houses 

without 

PROVINCES. 

1 

£ 

i 

j 

E 

8 

1 

M 

3 

E 

8 

s 

1 

1 

1 

1 

| 

| 

I 

1 

| 

J 

5 

1 

i 

E 

8 

■E 

6 

1 

E 

1 

§ 

5 

1 

| 

g 

8 

4. 

A 

= 

A 

“ 

* 

2 

■ A 

2 

A 

A 

3 

S 

* 

55 

X 

A 

A 

Zealand . 

145 

10,868 

33 

1197 

21 

812 

602 

6850 

1431 

6838 

1659 

1134 

1092 

980 

9903 

5452 

14,204 

2527 

2229 

20,846 

20,019 

38,197 

5942 

2178. 

Moen  Island  .  .  . 

0=10 

77 

,1011 

202 

lOfi 

71. 

1.14 

157 

88 

Bornholm  Island 

49 

506 

149 

21 

527 

5499 

1205 

1826 

603 

690 

110 

195 

Funen  . 

67 

4031 

38 

1243 

14 

433 

420 

4335 

2489 

11,052 

5597 

3379 

1036 

4 

44 

125 

420 

1 

661 

5983 

8250 

20,663 

1808 

720 

Langeland  .  .  .  .  j 

5 

307 

10 

313 

12 

■  158 

59 

250 

264 

155 

72 

3 

38 

64 

85 

12 

19 

367 

1284 

2768 

345 

66 

Lolland . 

30 

2283 

8 

371 

6 

.233 

131 

'.1690 

451 

2236 

572 

399 

371 

79 

801 

317 

1014 

55 

249 

2246 

3711 

9750 

593 

555 

Falster . 

7 

473 

s 

191 

1 

11 

62 

622 

361 

.  2020 

441 

293 

290 

4 

35 

94 

205 

3 

73 

675 

117., 

3715 

615 

103 

North  Jutland  .  . 

101 

4937 

134 

4228 

137 

2944 

1 163 

12,032 

19,796 

78,9,, 

27,355 

17,860 

7483 

60 

708 

1014 

2552 

204 

392: 

3580 

16,872 

35,649 

3146 

2300 

Totals  .  .  | 

344 

23,213 

7232j 

m 

4818 

2447 

26,270 

24,913 

102,886 

36,329' 

23,411 

10,546 

1657 

17,028 

8271 

20,306 

3105 

3638 

33,823 

52,716 

112,066 

12,606 

6205 
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Observations  referring  to  the  foregoing  three  Statistical  Tables,  presenting  a 
View  of  the  Superficies  of  each  of  the  several  Provinces  of  Denmark  Proper ; 
of  the  number  of  Standard  Acres  (denominated  Tons  of  Ilardcorn),  as  well  as 
of  the  Distribution  of  Landed  Property,  extracted  from  the  details  supplied 
by  the  Statistical  Commission  at  Copenhagen. _ _ _ _________ 

TABLE  i. 

Rubrics  I.,  II.,  III. — The  superficies  of  Denmark  in  geograpnic  square  miles 
has  been  derived  from  the  calculations  of  Bruun  and  Morvi/lc,  upon  the  chart 
published  at  Copenhagen  by  the  Society  of  Arts.  The  computation  in  Danish 
tons  or  acres  (in  which  the  lakes  and  other  waters  are  not  included),  is  that 
furnished  by  the  Statistical  Commission  at  Copenhagen. 

TABLE  II. 

Rubrics  I.,  II.— The  “ton  of  hardcorn ”  is  the  standard  according  to  which 
the  different  taxes  upon  landed  property  are  computed  and  levied  in  Denmark. 
The  Danish  acre  or  ton  of  land  forms  an  area  of  14,000  square  ells  of  two  feet, 
geometrical  measure,  and  from  10  to  25  of  such  acres  are  reckoned  to  each  ton 
of  hardcorn,  in  proportion  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  whether  privileged  or  not, 
and  whether  it  consist  of  plough,  pasture,  or  wood  lands.  Besides  these,  the 
taxes  payable  by  the  owners  of  mills,  and  of  certain  matriculated  tithes,  are  also 
converted  into  hardcorn,  at  a  computation  varying  with  the  degree  of  their  pro¬ 
ductiveness.  The  taxes  upon  landed  property  constitute  about  onc-third  of  the 
ordinary  revenue  of  Denmark.  ** 

Rubric  IV. — This  Rubric  contains  the  valuation  of  lands,  tithes,  and 
buildings,  made  in  1813,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  the  fund  required  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  bank  at  Copenhagen  ;  it  having  been  made  obligatory 
upon  the  holders  of  such  property  to  advance  six  per  cent  on  that  valuation,  or 
in  default  thereof  to  give  security  for,  and  to  pay  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  and  a 
half  per  cent  upon  the  sum  thus  imposed. 

Rubric  V. — All  buildings  in  Denmark,  according  to  law,  must  be  insured 
in  the  general  fire-office  or  “  hrandkasse ,”  of  which  one  exists  for  the  towns,  and 
one  for  the  rural  districts. 


TABLE  in. 

Rubrics  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,VI. — The  three  first  classes  of  estates  are  prin¬ 
cipally  owned  by  the  nobility  and  gentry,  but  the  proprietors  of  the  fourth 
class,  called  “  seheicref  or  freeholders,  arc  mostly  persons  rather  belonging  to 
the  middle  ranks  of  society.  The  fifth  class  embraces  only  those  farms  on 
long  lease  ( arvefeestegods ),  whose  occupants  are  authorised  by  law  to  dispose  of, 
or  mortgage,  the  property.  Farms,  although  on  long  lease,  but  not  alienable, 
have  been  placed  in  the  sixth  class. 

Francis  C.  Mac  Gregor,  Consul. 

Elsinore,  June  30th,  1838. 
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DANISH  WEST  INDIA  COLONIES. 

Before  the  promulgation  of  the  following  Ordinance,  the  trade  between 
foreign  countries  and  St.  Croix  was  not  sanctioned  by  any  act  of  the  Danish 
government.  The  inhabitants  were  at  first  allowed  by  the  local  authorities  a 
limited  quantity  of  sugar  or  molasses  for  provisions.  Afterwards  they  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  purchase  one-half  of  the  necessary  supplies  of  food ; — finally,  they 
were  allowed  to  purchase  all  the  provisions  from  foreigners.  In  all  other  re¬ 
spects  the  trade  of  the  island  of  St.  Croix  was  confined  to  the  direct  importation 
and  exportation  to  and  from  Denmark. 

St,  Thomas  was,  at  the  same  time,  opened  as  a  free  port  for  the  trade  of  all 
countries ;  and,  in  consequence,  it  became  the  centre  of  an  extensive  trade. 
The  duties  upon  imports  and  exports  are  moderate,  not  exceeding  1  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  and  all  port  charges  do  not  amount  to  more  than  one  shilling 
per  ton. 

The  island  of  St.  John  has  no  port  of  Cntry.  Its  supplies  are  carried  from 
St.  Thomas,  to  which  the  produce  of  St.  John  is  sent  for  exportation  elsewhere. 


Ordinance  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  for  regulating  the  Trade  and  Navigation 
of  the  Island  of  St.  Croix  ;  dated  Copenhagen,  the  Gtli  of  June,  1833. 

Section  1.  All  vessels,  without  exception,  Danish  or  foreign,  coming  from 
Danish  or  foreign  ports,  will  be  admitted  at  St.  Croix,  and  may  discharge  and 
rc-load  in  the  harbour  of  Christiansted,  or  in  tile  roads  of  Fredericksted. 

Section  2.  The  port-charges  hitherto  exacted  under  the  heads  of  anchorage- 
fees,  stamps,  &c.,  are  abolished ;  but  the  anchorage- dues  will  be  levied  on  the 
full  burden  of  the  vessel,  viz. — 

(a)  Inwards: — 

When  the  goods  discharged  amount  to  one-half  of  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel, 
or  thcre-abovc,  per  commercial  last,' 48  skillings  (2s.  3d.) 

When  the  goods  discharged  amount  to  one-quarter,  or  less  than  one-half  of 
the  tonnage,  per  commercial  last,  32  skillings. 

When  the  goods  discharged  amount  to  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  tonnage, 
1G  skillings. 

(b)  Outwards  : — 

In  the  same  proportions,  according  to  the  quantity  of  goods  loaded. 

Vessels  not  breaking  bulk  are  exempted  from  paying  anchorage- dues,  as 
also  vessels  belonging  to  the  Danish  islands,  trading  between  St.  Croix  and 
the  other  Danish  colonies.  When  the  anchorage-dues  have  been  paid  at  one 
place  in  the  island,  no  addition  can  be  exacted,  except  when  the  goods  landed  or 
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loaded  on  the  same  voyage,  together  with  the  goods  previously  landed  or  loaded, 
amount  to  the  proportion  subjecting  the  vessel  to  increased  anchorage-dues. 

At  Christiansted,  an  addition  of  50  per  cent  is  exacted,  for  maintaining  the 
quays,  warping  anchors,  and  sea-marks.  f 

Section  3.  All  goods  of  Danish  or  foreign  origin,  coming  from  Danish  or 
foreign  ports,  may  be  imported  at  Christiansted  or  Fredericksted. 

Section  4.  When  part  of  the  cargo  of  a  vessel  is  intended  to  be  landed,  it 
will  be  required,  notwithstanding  that  a  specification  of  the  whole  cargo  be 
delivered  on  entering,  and  a  similar  specification  of  the  remainder  or  clearing 
out. 

Section  5.  The  following  exemptions  and  duties  are  fixed  for  the  importation 
of  goods. 

(a)  Free  of  duty : — 

Indian  corn  and  meal,  rum  puncheons,  staves  and  head  pieces,  hoops  for  rum 
and  sugar  casks,  nails  for  sugar  casks,  hooks,  bills,  utensils  for  sugar  boiling,  for 
distilling  of  rum,  and  for  sugar  mills,  fire-proof  bricks,  mules,  and  asses. 

All  productions  of  this  country,  on  having  paid  duty  there,  in  vessels  belong¬ 
ing  to  Denmark  or  the  duchies,  when  loaded  at  a  port  where  duties  are  paid, 
and  accompanied  by  a  certificate  from  the  custom-office,  proving  the  payment 
of  the  duty  or  the  inland  origin. 

Provisions  and  fresh  fruits,  as  yams,  cassave,  bananas,  oranges,  &c.  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  foreign  West  India  Islands. 

West  India  colonial  produce,  with  the  exception  of  coffee  and  tobacco,  which 
are  subjected  to  duty. 

Furniture,  when  imported  as  the  property  of  a  person  intending  to  settle  at 
St.  Croix. 

(b)  Subjected  to  a  duty  of  five  per  cent : — 

Other  articles  required  for  the  use  of  the  sugar  plantations,  sueli  as  what  is 
else  required  for  the  food  and  clothing  of  the  negroes,  carts,  saddlery  and  build¬ 
ing  materials. 

Materials  for  repairing  vessels. 

Tradesmen’s  utensils. 

Cattle  and  living  animals,  except  mules  and  asses,  which  are  free,  and  foreign 
horses  which  pay  an  increased  duty. 

Coffee  and  tobacco. 

(c)  Subjected  to  a  duty  of  12£  per  cent. 

All  other  articles  not  named  under  letters  a  and  b,  and  foreign  horses. 

(d)  To  be  imported  on  payment  of  half  duties : — 

All  foreign  goods  in  vessels  belonging  to  Denmark  or  the  duchies,  from  ports 
where  duties  are  paid,  accompanied  by  a  certificate  from  the  custom-house  offi- 
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ccrs,  and  not  having  paid  duty  there.  From  the  amount  of  the  half  duty,  is  to 
be  deducted  the  transit  duty  paid  on  the  exportation. 

(e)  A  deduction  on  the  import  duty  will  be  granted.  *  ' 

On  all  foreign  goods  having  paid  duty  at  St.  Thomas,  when  accompanied 
by  a  certificate  from  the  custom-office,  showing  the  amount  paid,  which  will  be 
deducted  from  the  import  duty  at  St.  Croix,  when  the  clearance  is  not  older 
than  14  days.  The  trade  and  navigation  to  St.  Croix,  from  free  ports  in  Den¬ 
mark  and  the  duchies,  will  not  enjoy  the  advantages  granted  to  the  ports  where 
duties  are  paid. 

C. — Concerning  the  Exportation  of  Good's. 

Section  G.  Goods  of  all  descriptions  may  be  exported  from  Christiansted  or 
Frederickstcd  at  St.  Croix,  in  Danish  or  foreign  vessels,  on  the  following  condi¬ 
tions,  and  subject  to  the  following  duties  : —  * 

I.  — Sugars  produced  at  St.  Croix  or  there  imported. 

(a)  In  vessels  belonging  to  Denmark  or  the  duchies. 

To  a  port  in  Denmark  or  duchies,  where  duties  arc  levied,  at  5  per  cent. 

To  a  Danish  free  port,  or  to  foreign  ports,  at  12i  per  cent. 

(/>)  In  foreign  vessels,  in  all  cases,  1 2£  per  cent. 

(c)  When  sugars  imported  at  St.  Croix  from  St.  Thomas  or  St.  John,  are 
re-exported,  the  duties  there  paid  will  be  deducted. 

II.  — Rum  or  molasses  produced  at  St.  Croix,  or  there, imported. 

(a)  In  vessels  belonging  to  Denmark  or  to  the  duchies. 

To  a  port  in  Denmark  or  the  duchies,  where  duties  are  levied,  at  per  cent. 

To  a  Danish  free  port,  or  to  a  foreign  port,  5  per  cent. 

(It)  In  foreign  vessels,  in  all  cases,  at  5  per  cent. 

(r)  When  rum  or  molasses,  imported  from  St.  Croix  from  St.  Thomas  or 
St.  John,  are  re-exported,  the  duties  there  paid  will  be  deducted. 

III.  — Goods  of  other  descriptions  in  vessels  of  all  nations. 

,(«)  On  coffee  and  tobacco  exported  to  a  Danish  free  port,  or  to  a  foreign  port, 
four-fifths  of  the  inward  duty  will  be  returned,  and  when  exported  to  other 
ports  in  Denmark  or  the  duchies,  the  full  amount  of  inward  duty  will  be  returned 
against  security  to  produce  certificate  from  the  port  of  discharge  within  six 
months. 

(b)  On  all  other  West  Indian  colonial  produce,  imported  free  of  duty,  1  per 
cent  will  be  paid  when  exported  to  a  Danish  free  port,  or  to  foreign  ports ;  and 
no  duty  will  be  paid  when  exported  to  other  ports  in  Denmark  or  the  duchies, 
on  security  being  given  to  produce  certificates  from  the  port  of  discharge  within 
six  months. 

(c)  Goods  of  all  other  descriptions  pay  no  export  duty,  whether  they  have 
been  imported  on  or  without  paying  duty. 
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D. — General  Regulations  at  the  Importation  or  Exportation  of  Goods. 

Section  7.  All  goods  sold  by  weight,  whether  free  or  subjected  to  duties, 
must  be  weighed  on  importation  or  exportation,  and  a  certificate  of  the  weight 
will  immediately  be  granted.  The  wcigli-money  will  be  paid  with  two  skillings 
per  100  lbs. 

Section  8.  The  duties  ad  valorem,  stipulated  by  the  5th  and  6th  Sections, 
'  will  be  levied  according  to  the  taxation  approved  by  the  West  Indian  govern¬ 
ment. 

Section  9.  In  addition  to  the  duties,  one-tenth  part  of  their  amount  will  be 
levied  as  fees  to  the  custom  officers. 

Section  10.  The  stamps  hitherto  required  for  certificates  of  all  kinds,  are 
abolished ;  and  the  duties  on  importation*'  or  exportation  will  accordingly  not 
exceed  what  is  stipulated  by  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  9th  Sections. 

Section  11.  Every  owner  or  agent,  whether  a  native  or  foreigner,  may  make 
his  own  declaration  and  clearance.  Verbal  declarations  can  be  made  out  at  the 
custom-house,  and  the  within  declarations  be  made  out  in  the  custom-house,  for 
the  signature  of  the  parties,  without  expense  to  them. 

Section  12.  The  custom  offices  will  be  open  from  7  till  3  o’clock;  but  goods 
may  be  landed  and  loaded  from  6  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  6  o’clock  in  the 
evening.  Special  declarations  must  be  made  previously,  and  be  attested  by 
the  inspectors. 

Section  13.  When  goods  are  landed  or  loaded  without  attestation  from  the 
inspector,  or  at  other  hours  than  stipulated,  they  are  liable  to  confiscation. 

Section  14.  The  present  Ordinance  will  commence  its  effect  on  the  1st  of 
October,  in  combination  with  the  existing  regulations,  as  far  as  they  are  not 
done  away  or  altered  by  the  present. 

Foreign  vessels  are  not  permitted  to  trade  with  the  Danish  settlements  in 
Greenland,  Iceland,  Faroe  Islands,  or  with  her  factories  at  Tronquebar  and 
Serampore.  The  small  factories  of  Christiansborg  and  Fredericksborg,  and  a 
few  ports  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  belong  to  Denmark. 

The  importations  from  the  Danish  colonies  into  Denmark,  are  chiefly  sugar 
and  rum.  Of  the  whole  amount  of  sugar  intended  for  consumption  in  Denmark, 
viz.  from  12,000,000  to  14,000,000  lbs.,  about  two-thirds  consist  of  importations 
from  Danish  colonics ;  but  as  foreign  sugars  arc  admitted  into  the  Danish  West 
Indies,  it  is  presumed  that  those  sugars  are  chiefly  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 
growth.  St.  Thomas  being  a  free  port,  it  forms  an  entrepot  for  sugar  and  rum ; 
it  exports  about  15,000,000  lbs.  of  sugar  to  North  America,  and  about 
10,000,000  lbs.  to  Denmark.  The  Danish  colonics  export  about  200,000  tierces 
of  rum  to  Denmark,  and  about  400,000  tierces  to  North  America. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

RESOURCES  OF  FRANCE. 

No  country  possesses  within  its  boundaries  greater  natural  advantages  than 
France. 

Although  this  highly  favoured  kingdom  has  not  equal  maritime  advantages, 
nor  minerals  so  conveniently  disposed,  as  those  of  England,  yet  her  internal 
natural  riches  are  greater;  and  in  minerals  and  harbours  she  has  pre-eminence 
over  the  other  great  powers  of  the  continent. 

In  geographical  position,  France  is  happily  situated ;  the  sea  and  the  Pyrenees 
bounding  her  on  the  west ;  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  on  the  south ;  the 
Alps  and  the  Rhine  on  the  east ;  and  Belgium  forming  her  northern,  and  it  is 
true,  most  accessible,  and  less  marked,  frontier. 

The  surface  of  France  is,  in  general,  a  level,  very  moderately  undulated.  The 
borders  near  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  the  Rhine ;  the  central  mountains,  or  hills, 
of  Auverne ;  and  the  ridge  of  Cevennes  form  the  exception. 

The  Seine,  Loire,  Garonne,  Rhine,  Saone,  and.smaller  rivers,  open  an  exten¬ 
sive  inland  navigation,  susceptible  of  very  easy  and  great  improvement:  particu¬ 
larly  requiring  the  general  use  of  steamboats. 

The  Rhone  has  already  been  connected  by  a  canal  with  the  Rhine ;  and  the 
Great  Northern  Canal  opens  a  navigation  from  the  Seine  and  Oise  to  the  Scheldt. 
The  rivers  and  seaports  of  France  have  now  their  navigation  unlocked,  and 
opened  with  each  other,  and  with  the  rivers  of  Germany  and  Belgium,  by  means 
of  eighty-six  canals. 

France  has  done  but  little  in  the  formation  of  railroads.  A  very  bad  one  ex¬ 
tends  from  St.  Etierne  to  Lyons ;  one  from  Paris  to  St.  Germain,  and  two  from 
Paris  to  Vcrsaillcf  lomprehcnd,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  miles  of  branch- 
rails,  the  whol  '•a>'  oad  communication  of  this  extensive  kingdom. 

Arthur  You  divides  France  into  four  irregular  regions: — “  In  the  first,  the 
vine  is  not ;  in  the  second,  the  maize  is  not ;  in  the  third,  the  olive  is  not ;  in  the 
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fourth,  or  the  southern,  there  arc  the  olive,  the  mulberry,  and  the  vine,  with  most 
useful  grains  and  agricultural  productions ;  in  the  third,  are  all  but  the  olive ;  in 
the  second,  all  but  the  olive  and  maize,  or  Indian  corn ;  in  the  first,  all  but  the 
olive,  maize,  and  vine.” 

According  to  MM.  Chaptal  and  Mentelle,  the  soil  of  France  may  be  classified 
under  seven  Hfcads,  by  including  the  departments  in  which  each  quality  predo¬ 
minates.  As  far  as  my  own  observations  enable  me  to  judge,  I  consider  the 
arrangement  correct. 

In  the  following  statement,  the  prevailing  lands  are  accordingly  arranged. 

Rich  Arable  and  Pasture  Lands. — Pas-de- Calais,  Nord,  Somme,  Aisne,  Seine-et- 
Mame,  Seine,  Seine-et-Oise,  Eure,  Eure-ct-Loir,  Seine-Infcrieure,  Vendee,  Deux- Sevres, 
Loiret,  Oise,  Bas-Rhin,  Aude,  Tam,  Lot,  Garonne,  and  Ilerault. 

Heaths,  Mossy  and  Barren  Lands — Loire  Inferieure,  Morbihan,  Finist&re,  Cotes  du- 
Nord,  IUe-et-Vilaine,  Maine- et-Loire,  Orne,  Calvados,  Manchc,  Lot-et-Garonne,  Dor¬ 
dogne,  Gironde,  Arriege,  Gers,  Aveyron,  Gard,  Ilautcs  ct  Basses  Pyrenees,  and  Landes. 

Chalky  Lands. — Marne,  Ilaute-Marnc,  Ardennes,  Aube,  Loir-et-Chcr,  Indre-et-Loir, 
Charentc,  Charcnte-Inferieurc,  and  Vienne. 

Gravelly  Lands. — Ni&vre  and  Allier. 

Stony  Lands.— Moselle,  Vosges,  Mcurthe,  Meuse,  Ilaut-Rhin,  Cote-d’or,  Yonne,  Iiaute- 
Sadne,  Doubs,  Sadne-et-Loire,  Jura,  Ain,  Rhone,  and  Loire. 

Mountainous  and  Hilly  Lands. — Ilautcs  et  Basses-  Alpes,  Var,  Bouchcs-du-Rbdne, 
Vaucluse,  Drdme,  Isere,  Correze,  Lozere,  Cantal,  Puy-dc-Ddmc,  Ilaute-Loire,  and  Arddchc. 

Sandy. — Cher,  Indre,  Creuse,  Haute- Vienne,  Sarthe,  and  Mayennc. 

Of  the  eighty-six  departments  of  France,  coal  is  found  in  forty-one ;  and  iron 
is  equally  abundant.  For  steam  navigation  the  former  is,  however,  not  conve¬ 
niently  disposed.  Gold  is  found,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  pay  the  labour 
of  working.  France  has  also  mines  of  silver,  copper,  tin,  manganese,  cobalt, 
arsenic,  nickel,  bismuth,  &c. ;  and  great  plenty  of  mineral  salt. 

Porphyry,  marble,  granite,  slate,  millstones,  grindstones,  freestone  for  build¬ 
ing,  fine  porcelaine,  clay,  &c.,  are  abundant. 

Although  the  original  forests,  of  France  have  been  nearly  all  levelled,  yet  the 
kingdom  has  a  much  greater  proportion  of  good,  and  generally  larger,  timbe^than 
England ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  great  quantity  required  annually  for  fuel,  the 
growth  of  timber  trees  in  France  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  all  domestic  pur¬ 
poses,  unless  it  be  fancy  woods  for  furniture  and  cabinet  work. 

A  great  variety  of  fish  frequent  the  western  and  Mediterranean  coasts,  and 
most  fresh  water  fishes' abound' in  the  rivers. 

The  colonies  of  France,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  islands  of  St.  Pierre 
and  Miquelon,  which  are,  however,  of  great  value,  and  part  of  Algiers,  are  all 
important  in  regard  to  their  tropical  productions. 
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The  natural  resources  of  France  enable  her  to  be  more  independent  of  exte¬ 
rior  productions  than  any  other  country ;  and  not  only  to  assume  and  maintain  a 
more  formidable  military  position,  but  also  to  recover  sooner  from  the  disasters 
of  long  wars  than  any  other  European  power.  In  these  respects  Prussia  and 
Austria  most  resemble  France. 

SEAPORTS  OF  FRANCE. 

FIRST  CLASS,  5,  VIZ. 

Havre,  or  the  port  of  Paris;  St.  Malo;  Nantes;  Bordeaux, and  Marseilles. 

SECOND  CLASS,  6,  VIZ. 

Cherbourg,  Dunkirk,  Granville,  Lorient,  Rochefort,  and  Toulon. 

THIRD  CLASS,  14,  VIZ. 

Dieppe,  Rouen,  St.  Brieux,  Adge,  Brest,  St.  Servan,  Calais,  St.  Valery, 
Vannes,  Boulogne,  Caen,  Bayonne,  Port-Vendre,  and  Cette. 

FOURTH  CLASS,  52,  VIZ. 

Gravelines,  Abbeville,  Fecamp,  Honfleur,  Dournanez,  Harfleur,  La  Hogue, 
Aurigny,  Conquet,  Morlaix,  Quimper,  Pontrieux,  Concarneau,  Port  Louis,  Redon, 
Auray,  Le  Croisic,  Paimpol,  Bourgneuf,  Rochefort,  Sables  d’Olonne,  La  Rochelle, 
Brouage,  Lannion,  Marennes,  Royan,  Paimbccuf,  Pauillac,  Blaye,  and  Libourrie. 


CHAPTER  If. 
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SUPERFICIES  AND  l’O  PL' I.  ATI  ON  OF  THE  FRENCH  EMPIRE. 


KINGDOM  AND  COLONIES. 

Kilom. 

Carres. 

English 
square  miles. 

Population. 

Inhabitants 
to  square  mile 

France,  proper*  .... 
Corsica,  dependent* . 

520,195  ’ 
9,805 

211,730 

3,180 

32,365,527 

195,407 

Total 

530,000 

214,910 

32,560,934 

154* 

COLONIES,  & c. 

Regency  of  Algiers  (Europeans)  j  . 
Martinique  (Europeans)  . 
Guadaloupe,  &c.  (whites) 

Guyana  . 

Senegambia,  &c.  in  Africa  (whites) 
Isle  of  Bourbon  (free) 

Pondichery,  &c . 

7,538 

4,900 

72,000 

2,531 

2,874 
i  1,913 

30,000 

1,126 

4,021 
13,000  j 
17,000  1 
1,290 
1,000 
30,000 
700 

Total  European  population  . 

32,627,945 

*  Official  returns  of  May,  1 832.  f  Annuuirc  du  Commerce  Maritime  de,1834. 
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POPULATION  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS. 


The  area  of  France  in  hectares .  52,760,296 

Ditto  in  English  acres .  130,401,127 

Houses  inhabited  in  1832  .  6,642,416 

Average  number  of  inhabitants  in  each  house  for  all  France  ...  5 

Ditto  ditto  ditto  for  department  of  the  Seine  .  23 

Marriages,  per  annum .  270,215 

Births,  „ .  968,249 

Deaths,  „  .  809, "768 

Average  increase  per  annum  .........  160,000 

Population  on  the  1st  of  January,  1842,  calculating  increase  at  this  ratio  34,160,934 


Recapitulation  of  the  Official  Returns  of  the  Physical  and  Agricultural  Surface 
of  France.  1835. 

Lands  paying  direct  Taxes  : —  - 


Hectares.  Square  leagues: 


£ 


Meadows  .  .  .  •  .  .  .  . 

Vineyards  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ,  . 

Forests  ......... 

Orchards,  nurseries  and  gardens  .... 

Osieries,  willow  and  reed  plots  .  .... 

Ponds,  cattle  and  horse  ponds,  fens,  &  canals  of  irrigation 
Wild  pastures,  barrens,  heaths,  &rc.  .  .  .  . 

•Navigable  canals . 

Grounds  under  divers  cultivation . 

Grounds  under  buildings . 

Total  paying  direct  taxes  .  . 


Lands  not  paying  direct  Taxes  : — 

Post-roads,  bye-roads,  public  places,  streets,  &c.  . 

Rivers,  lakes,  and  rivulets  ..... 
Forests  and  domains,  not  productive  .  .  s  . 

Cemeteries,  churches,  presbyteries,  and  public  buildings 

Total  not  paying  direct  taxes  . 
Total  superficies  of  France  .  . 


25,559,15 1- 

12,939 

4,834,621- 

2,447 

2,134,822- 

1,080 

7,422,314- 

3,757 

643,698- 

325 

64,489- 

32 

209,431- 

106 

7,799,672  - 

3,948 

1,631 

0 

951,934  - 

481 

241,842 

122 

49,863,609 

25,243 

Hectares. 

Square  leagues. 

1,215,115 

615 

454,365-' 

v  230 

1,209,432- 

612 

17,774 

8 

2,896,688 

1,466 

52,760,298 

26,710 
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Buildings  paying  direct  Taxes : — 

Houses  and  other  buildings,  inhabited 
Wind  and  water  mills  .... 

Forges  ....... 

Manufacturing  establishments  and  workshops 


Square  leagues. 
.  0,642,416 
82,575 
4,412 
38,030 


Total  .  .  6,767,433 


Total  number  of  whole  properties,  or  proprietors  .  10,896,682 

Ditto  of  sub-divisions .  123,360,338 

Proprietors  holding  leases  for  ever  .......  213,168 

Ditto  ditto  life  interests  ........  38,305 

Pensioners  of  state . .  154,875 

Public  employes,  requiring  security  for  fidelity  .....  104,325 

Ditto,  exclusive  of  the  army  and  navy,  receiving  salaries  .  .  .  627,830 

Number  of  indigent,  persons  .  .  .  .  .  . '  .  1,928,103 

Operatives,  or  mere  labourers,  and  not  artisans,  tradesmen,  nor  agriculturists  6,400,000 


Population  of  Chief  Towns  by  Census  of  1S27 : — 


plriT  . 

Population. 

.  890,431 

Rennes 

^Population. 

.  29,377 

Lyons  .  . 

145,675 

Nancy  . 

29,122 

Marseilles 

.  115,943 

Clcnni.nt-1 

errand 

.  30,010 

llourdeaux  . 

93.549 

Versailles 

29,794 

Rouen 

.  90,000 

Troyes 

.  25,58 5 

Nantes  . 

71,739 

Montaiiban 

.  .  *  25,466 

Lille  .... 

.  69,860 

Limoges 

.  25,612 

Toulouse 

53,310 

Avignon 

31,180 

Strasbourg 

.  49,708 

22  173 

Met-/. 

45,276 

Poietiers 

2L562 

Amiens 

.  42,032 

Grenoble 

.  22,149 

Orleans 

40,340 

Bosaneon 

28,795 

Caen 

.  39,161 

Dijon 

.  23,845 

Havre  . 

37v000 

Tours  . 

20,920 

St.  Etienne 

.  40, 000 

Beauvais 

.  12,865 

Boulognesur-mer  : 

24,000 

Le  Mans 

19,477 

La  Rochelle 

.  11,073 

Moulins 

Nismcs 

39,0(58 

Cbalons-sur 

-Marne 

12,500 

Montpellier 

.  35,842 

Chalons-sur 

-Saone 

.  .  12,200 

Angers 

29,978 

Carcassonne 

17,250 

Rochefort 

.  .  13,248 

Bourges  . 

.  19,500 

Granville 

7,000 

10,450. 

Bayonne  . 

.  14,773 

Dunkirk 

.  25,000 

Perpignan 

16,733 

Abbeville 

19,162 

Narbonno  . 

.  10,792 

Dieppe 

.  1 7,500 

Cette  .  \ 

10,200 

St.  Malo 

40,000 

Toulon 

.  28,419 

Brest 

.  29,860 

Antibes 

5,565 

Cherbourg 

18,450 

Port  Vendre 

.  2,000 

Lorient 

.  18,322 
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GOVERNMENTAL  DIVISIONS. 

Prance,  before  the  revolution  of  1/89,  was  divided  into  thirty-two  provincial 
governments.  The  kingdom  was  afterwards  subdivided  into  cighty-six  departments, 
and  the  whole  formed  into  military,  administrative,  financial,  judicial,  academi¬ 
cal  and  ecclesiastical  divisions. 

The  administrative  divisions,  &c.  of  France,  as  centralised  in  the  bureau  of 
the  Minister  of  Justice  and  Public  Works  are,  cighty-six  departments,  contain. 


ing  (according  to  the  returns  of  1832) : — 

Hectares  ofland  .........  02,760,298 

Inhabitants . .  31, .761,463 

Persons  enrolled  as  national  guards  ......  5,722,462 

As  contingent  militia  ........  80,005 

Qualified  as  jurors  .........  120,000 

Enrolled  to  vote  for  the  election  of  deputies  ....  100,638 

Members  to  represent  the  departments  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  460 


These  departments  have  been  subdivided  into:  — 

363  arrondissemens, 

2,835  cantons,  and 
37,021  communes. 

Each  department  is  under  the  administration  of  a  prefei ; 

The  arrondissemens  are  each  under  that  of  a  sous-prefet ; 

The  cantons,  severally,  under  that  of  a  superior  jnyc  de  paix;  and  ' 

The  communes,  under  the. administration  of  a  mayor  and  his  assistants. 

The  department  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  comprises  the  administration  of 
all  the  civil  and  criminal  courts  in  Prance. 

There  are  twenty-seven  royalcourts  ( cours  roi/a/es),  answering  nearly  in  ju¬ 
risdiction  to  the  Westminster,  or  Queen’s  Bench. 

The  Minister  of  Justice  holds  cognizance  of  criminal  convictions,  and  receives, 
as  the  Home  Secretary  does  in  London,  applications  from  criminals  for  the  king’s 
pardon  or  favour.  He  is  also  keeper  of  the  seals  .{garde  des  seen  in) ;  and,  by  an 
Ordinance  of- the  6th  of  April,  1831,  public  worship  was  separated  from  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  annexed  to  that  of  Justice.  The 
administration  of  public  worship  is  now  classed  under  fourteen  ecclesiastical 
divisions,  and  sixty-six  sub-divisions. 

The  expenditure  of  the  Minister  in  the  department  of  Public  Worship,  is  for 

Prunes. 

The  Catholic  church  ....  33, 359, 000 

The  Protestant  do.  ....  850,000 

The  Jewish  do.  .  .  ,  80,000 

Total  .  .  .  Fr.34,289,000 

France  is  divided  under  the  administration  of  public  instruction  into  the 
following  twenty-six  Academic  Divisions,  ( Universitaire  ou  Academique.) 

Aix,  2  F.  th.  1.  Marseille  C. — 16  communal  colleges  in  4  departments:  Douches  du 
Rhone,  Busses  Alpcs,  Corse,  and  Vur. 
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Amiens,  C. — 10  communal  colleges,  in  Aisne,  Oise ,  and  Somme. 

Angers,  C.— 18  communal  colleges,  in  Maine-et-Loire,  Mayenne,  and  Sarthe. 
Besan$on,  1  F.  let.  C. — 15  communal  colleges,  in  Doubs,  Jura,  and  Haute  Saone. 
Bordeaux,  1  F.  tk.  C. — 7  communal  colleges,  in  Charente,  Dordogne,  and  Gironde. 
Bourges,  C.— 9  communal  colleges,  in  Cher,  Indre,  and  Nibvre. 

Caen,  3  F.  1.  sc.  let.,  C. — 15  communal  colleges,  in  Calvados,  Mancke,  and  Orne. 
Cahors,  C. — 11  communal  colleges,  in  Lot,  Lot-et-Gar,  and  Gers. 

Clermont,  C.  Moulins,  C. — 12  communal  colleges,  in  Allier,  Canlal,  Haute  Loire,  and 
Pug  de  D6me. 

Dijon,  3  F.  1.  sc.  let ,  C. — 20  communal  colleges,  in  Cote  d' Or,  Haute  Marne,  and 
SaOne-et-Loire. 

Douai,  C. — 21  communal  colleges,  in  Nord  and  Pas  de  Calais. 

Grenoble,  2  F.  1.,  sc.,  C. — 7  communal  colleges,  in  Hautcs  Alpes,  Dr&me,  and  Isire. 
Limoges,  C. — 9  communal  colleges,  in  C reuse,  Corrize,  and  liante  Vienne. 

Lyon,  F.  th.,  C. — 6  communal  colleges,  in  Ain,  Loire,  and  Rhone. 

Metz,  C. — 6  communal  colleges,  in  Ardennes  and  Moselle. 

Montpellier,  2  F.  med.,  sc.,  C.—Rodez,  C. — 17  communal  colleges,  in  A  tide,  Aveyron, 
Hcrault,  Pyrences-Orientale. 

Nancy,  C. — 15  communal  colleges,  in  Mcurlhe,  Meuse,  and  Vosges. 

Nismes,  C.  Avignon,  C.  Tournon,  C. — 9  communal  colleges,  in  Ardeche,  Gard,  Lozere, 
and  Vauclnse. 

Orleans,  C.  Tours,  C. — 5  communal  colleges,  in  Indre-et- Loire,  Loiret,  and  Loir- 
et-Cher. 

ParIs,  5,  F.  th.,  1.,  med.,  sc.,  let. ;  5  C.  and  2  colleges  in  full  exercise, — Rheims,  C. — 
Versailles,  C. — 20  communal  colleges,  in  Aube,  Eure-et-Loir,  Marne,  Scine-et- 
Marne,  Seine-et-Oise,  and  Yonne. 

Pau,  C. — 10  communal  colleges,  in  Basses  and  Haute s  Pyrenees,  and  Landes. 

Poitiers,  1  F.  1. ;  C. — 14  communal  colleges,  in  Charente-Infcrieure,  Deux  Sitvres, 
Vendee,  and  Vienne. 

Rennes,  1  F.  1. ;  C.  Nantes,  C.  Pontivy,  C. — 18  communal  colleges,  in  Cotes  du  Nord, 
Finistire,  Ille-et-Viluine,  Loit  e-Inf vricure,  and  Morlihan. 

Rouen,  1  F.  th. ;  C. — 9  communal  colleges,  in  Eure  and  Seine  Inferieurc. 

Strasbourg,  5  F.  1.,  med.,  sc.,  let.,  th. ;  (for  the  Confession  of  Augsbourg.) — 11  com¬ 
munal  colleges,  in  tile  two  departments  of  Rhin. . 

Toulouse,  4  F.  th.,  1.,  sc.,  let. ;  C.  Montuuban,  F.  th.  (for  the  reformed  church.) — 9 
communal  colleges,  in  Ariege,  Haute  Garonne,  Tarn,  and  Tarn  ct-Garonne. 

In  all  26  Academies;  33  Faculties,  of  which  8  are  of  theology,  9  of  law,  3  of  medicine, 
7  of  sciences,  and  6  of  letters  — 40  royal  colleges  and  320  communal  colleges. 

A  Council  of  eight  members,  with  the  Minister  as  President,  forms  the  Board  of 
tliis  department. 

Note. — The  letters  added  after  the  names  signify:  —  C.  a  royal  college;  F.  a  faculty  of 
theology,  of  law,  of  medicine,  of  sciences,  or  of  jpttcrs,  according  how  the  abbreviations  follow,  as, 
th.,  mod.,  sc.,  let.  The  towns  that  are  not  the  chief  towns  (academical)  are  in  italics. 
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France,  under  the  administration  of  the  War  Department,  forms  twenty 
military  divisions,  viz. : — 


Military 

Divisions. 


Head-quarters. 


Departments  forming  Military  Divisions. 


2 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


Paris . 

Ciialons . 

Metz . 

Tours  . 

Strasbourg... 

BeS  ANSON . 

Lyon . 

Marseille.... 

Montpellier 

Toulouse  . 

Bordeaux  .... 

Nantes . 

Rennes  . . 

Rouen . . 

Bourges . 

Lille . 

Bastia . 

Dijon . 

Clermont . 

Perigueux  ... 


c  Aisne,  Eure-et-Loir,  Loiret,  Oise,  Seine,  Seinc-et-Mame, 
j  Seine-et-Oise. 

Ardennes,  Marne,  Meuse. 

Meurthe,  Moselle,  Vosges. 

1  Indre-et-Loire,  Loir-et-Clier,  Maine-et-Loirc,  Maycnne, 
1  Sarthe. 

Bas-Rhin,  Ilaut-Rhin. 

Doubs,  Jura,  Ilaute-Sa6ne. 

Ain,  Ilautes-Alpes,  Dr6me,  Rhone,  Isere. 

Basses- Alpes,  Bouchcs-du-Rh6ne,  Var,  Vauclusc. 

Ard&che,  Aveyron,  Gard,  Ilerault,  Lozere. 
c  Arriege,  Aude,  lfautc-Garonne,  Gers,  Ilautcs-Pyrenee?, 
>  Pyrenees-Orientales,  Tarn,Tarn-et-Garonne. 

Gironde,  Landes,  Basses-Pyrenees. 

c  Charentc-Inferieure,  Loire-Inferieure,  Deux-Sevres,  Vendee, 
i  Vienne. 

Cotes-du-Nord,  Finistere,  Ille-et-Vilaine,  Morbihan. 
Calvados,  Eure,  Mancbe,  Orne,  Seine-Inferieure. 

AUier,  Cher,  Creuse,  Indrc,  Ni^vre,  Haute- Vienne. 

Nord,  Pas-de-Calais,  Somme. 

Corse. 

Aube,  C6te-d’Or,  Haute-Marne,  Saonc-et-Lolre,  Yonne. 
Cantal,  Loire,  Ilaute-Loire,  Puy-de-Dome. 

Charcnte,  Correze,  Dordogne,  Lot-et-Garonne,  Lot. _ 


Each  Military  Division  is  under  the  command  of  a  General  Field  Officer, 
and  the  whole  under  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  War. 


MINISTER.  OF  FINANCE. 

The  department  of  this  minister  combines  nearly  the  same  attributions  as 
those  of  the  English  Treasury,  and  of  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer.  All 
matters  relative  to  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  the  revenue  are  within  this 
minister’s  administration ;  and  he  brings  forward  the  budget  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  does  in  the  British  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  The  divisions  of  France  with  the  provincial  head-quarters,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  collecting  the  revenue,  under  the  Minister  of  Finance,  are,  including  also 
those  of  the  administration  of  public  works,  classed  as  follows : — 
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CUSTOMS  (DOUANKS)  AND  PUBLIC  WORKS. 


CUSTOM  HOUSES. 

General  Inspections 
and  Directorships. 


Conservations  and  Principal  Towns. 


MINES.  12) 
Inspections  &  principal 


Dunkirk,  Valcucienne, 


Thionvillo,  BoHanvon 
Strasbourg.  Grenoble, 
Rclley,  Digne. 


Hayonne,  Bordeaux, 
Ln  Rochelle,  Nantes, 
1  .orient,  Brest,  Saint* 


Karl*  department  has  a  royal  tria?urcr,  (Payeur  du  Tresor.) 


th.  Strasbourg, 
th.  Besanyon. 


tbli  Carcassonne. 


(2)  The  service  of  the 
.  iii.es  are  divided  into 
>1  (five  inspections  and  eigh- 


Tiic  Department  of  the  Minister  o 
Sections : — 

). — The  central  a i>m t \ i ktn a tiov  of  the  fi- 
isuia 

Minister’s  salary  .  80,000 

0  .Directors (each  110,000  fr-).... .  1-JO, 000 

1  Central  cashier .  20,000 

I  Ditto  paymaster .  1.0,000 

4  Under  directors  (each  12,000  fr.)  48,000 
10.0  Chiefs  and  under  chiefs  of  bureau 

(4000  to  .0000  fr.)  .  021, .000 

020  Clerks  of  nil  classes  (1000  to 

0000  fr.) . 1,520,100 

Add  to  which  indemnity  lor  losses 
and  responsibility  to  cashier  and 
paymaster .  24,000 

Total . 2,4.04,000 

2. — CENTRAL  ADMINISTRATION  OF  REGISTRY  AND 
DOMAINS. 

I  Director  general,  salary .  20,000 

4  U  ndor  di rectors  ( 1 2,000  to  1 5,000fr)  54,000 
47  Chiefs  and  under  chiefs  of  bureau 

(4000  to  5000  fr.)  .  307,000 

09  Clerks  of  all  classes .  157,300 

Total  . 2,454,000 


Finance  is  divided  into  the  following 


1  Director,  salary . . .  20,000 

3  Sub-directors .  30,000 

7  Chiefs  and  under  duels  of  bureau  44,000 

35  Clerks .  73,100 

Total .  173,100 

4. — CENTRAL  ADMINISTRATION  OF  DOUANES  OR 

I  Director,  salary .  20,000 

4  Sub-directors .  48,000 

25  Chiefs  and  under  chiefs  of  bureau  145,500 
73  Clerks . 147,800 

Total . 3GI.300 

5.  — CENTRAL  ADMINISTRATION  OF  INDIRECT  CON¬ 

TRIBUTIONS. 

1  Director,  salary .  20,000 

3  Sub-directors .  30,000 

28  Chiefs  and  under  chiefs  of  bureau  150,000 
1 29  Clerks  of  all  classes .  298,000 

Total .  510,000 
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G. —  CENTRAL  .ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  TOBACCO  | 


Irancs. 

1  Director . . .  20,000 

1  Sub-director .  12,000 

1  Chief  book-keeper  (complahilili)  10,000 

9  Chiefs  and  under  chiefs  of  bureau  40,000 

25  Clerks  .  00,000 


j  CONTINGENT  EXPENSES  OF  Til 
MENT  (MATERIEL  ET 


These  expenses  include  stationer}’, 
printing,  furniture  and  repairs,  fuel/ 
lights,  liveries  for  servants,  allow¬ 
ances  to  orphans  of  clerks,  servants, 

&c.,  all  amounting  J3  .  ti  12,000 


Total .  148,000 

7.  CENTRAL  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  FOST  OFFICE 

1  Director,  salary .  20,000 

2  Sub-directors  .  24,000 

24  Chiefs  and  under  chiefs  of  bureau  .  135,000 

110  Clerks  .  239,500 

Total  . .  418,500 

8.  CENTRAL  ADMINISTRATION  OR  THE  LOTTERY. 

1  Director,  salary .  20,000 

1  Sub-director .  12,000 

10  Chiefs  and  under  chiefs  of  bureau  .  54,500 

91  Clerks  . n .  209,700 

Total .  290,200 

9.  COMMISSION  OF  COINS  AND  MEDALS. 

1  President  .  18,000 

1  Commissary  general .  10,000 


To  the  central  department  may  be  added 

THE  CODR  DES  COMPTES,*  OR  AUDIT  OFFICE. 
This  court  has  some  affinity  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Exchequer,  as  well  as  to  the  au¬ 
ditory  of  accounts.  Its  functionaries 
are: — 1  President,  3  vice-presidents 
(15,000fr.),  1  procureur-general 

(25,000fr.),  18  master  counsellors 

( 1 2,000lr.),  I  grefficr  in  chicf(  12,000fr.) 

18  referendary  counsellors,  1st  class 
(55001V.),  and  (52,  2nd  class  (24001V.) 

The  last  80  have  also  1 48, OOOfr.  among 
them  for  preeiput,  and  recompense  for 
special  services.  There  are  about  30 
others  employed  as  huissiers,  messen¬ 
gers,  and  servants.  ~Total  salaries  of 

133  employes .  905,800 

Total  contingent  expenses  of  the  Cour 
des  comptes  .  158,200 

Total . 1,124,000 


LABORATORY  0 

1  Director  of  assay  . 

1  Inspector  . 


I  Chief . 

5  Commissioners . 

Total . 

13  Inspectors  general  ol  finance  .. 

12  Inspectors,  1st  class . 

12  Do.  2nd  class . . 

12  Do.  3rd  class . 


Total 


Administration  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  in  the  85 
10,000  |  departments,  exclusive  of  the  Seine,  or  central. 
7,000  j 

10,000  I  SERVICE  DES  MONNAIES,  oll  COINAGE; 

2,500  j  1  his  division  belongs  partially  to  the 


330,000 


parlenn  ii/n/expeusesare  thus  separat¬ 
ed  by  the  Minister  o(  1'iuancc.  File 
funclioiiarn s  are: — 13  commissaries 
(tin  roi),  (4000  fr.  each),  13  comptrol¬ 
lers  of  exchange  ntlOOlr.),  13  comp¬ 
trollers  ol  coinage  (2.;00lr.),  and  125 

other  officers — gross  salaries  . 

Contingent  expenses  —  charcoal,  ma¬ 
chinery.  tve . 

(Expenses,  1833,  recoining  ancient  mo¬ 
nies  was  800.000(r.  This  must  be 
considered  transit). 


194,000  ' 
88,000 


300  Huissiers,  messengers,  office  boys, 
servants,  &c.,  employed  in  the  mi¬ 
nister's  hotel,  and  in  the  nine  cen¬ 
tral  departments  of  finance — gross 
salaries  i .  325,400 

Indemnity  for  responsibility,  &c...  00,000 

Do.  for  night  service  (pastes)  20,000 

Total .  80,000 


RECAPITULATION — {Central). 

1812  Employed,  total  salaries . 5,710,500 

Or  sterling . X’228,000 


Total 


:;oo 


*  The  Cour  des  comptes  is  divided  for  ordinary 
affairs,  into  three  chambers  ;  in  each  of  which  a 
vice-president  sits.  When  the  three  are  united 
into  one  court,  the  president  holds  the  sidings. 
AH  public  officers  are  bound  to  furnish  this  court 
with  every  information  in  their  possession  ;  and, 
in  case  of  neglect  or  refusal,  are  proceeded  against 
by  the  procureur-general.  All  matters  of  litiga¬ 
tion  relative  to  public  accounts  are  decided  in 
tile  Cour  des  comptes. 
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The  annual  cadestral  official  expenses  in 
the  departments,  without  stating  the 
number  of  agents,  amounts  to.. . 5,500,000 

SERVICE  DE  LA  TRESOREKIE  DEI*~A  RTEMENT  ALE. 
TREASURY  EXPENSES  IN  THE  DEPARTMENTS. 

Expenses  of  realising  the  funds  in  Paris 
and  in  the  departments,  and  carriage, 
commissions,  & c ,  &c . 2,786,000 

Salaries  of  86  receivers-general,  fixed  at 
2000fr.  each . 1,176,000 

Taxations  or  allowances  to  the  receivers 
on  direct  and  indirect  taxes  (remises) ; 
remissions  or  abolishments  on  divers 
revenues,  and  cutting  of  woods,  bonifi¬ 
cations,  Ste. . 3,905,000 

Salaries  to  86  paymasters,  at  740fr.  each ; 
and  amount  of  expenses,  indemnities 
for  risk,  &c.,  allowed  them .  980,000 

Total  treasury  . 8,937,000 

DEPENSES  DES  EXERCISES  CLOS. 

This  expenditure  is  somewhat  in  obscu¬ 
rity.  The  amount  js  . 1,250,000 

CONTRIBUTIONS  DIRECTES.* 

Salaries  of  86  directors . 

Do.  85  inspectors  . 

Do.  772  comptrollers . 

Total...  943 . 2,014,800 

Contingent  official  expenses  . 1,930,200 

Total . 3,945,000 

Remissions-)-  to  preceptors,  receivers  of 
taxes,  <kc.  (The  number  of  tax  re¬ 
ceivers,  &c,.  not  named,  said  to  be 
about  2000) . 11,274,000 

Total  . 15,219,000 

ENREGISTREMENT,  TIMBRE,  ET  DOMAINEB. 

REGISTRY  (OR  ENROLLING)  STAMPS,  AND  STATE 
DOMAINS. 

Salaries  of  86  directors  (10, 500fr.  each)  903,000 
Do.  150  inspectors  (5760fr.  each)  865,000 


Do.  300  verificators  (3560fr. 

each)  .  1,067,500 

Do.  86  register  clerks .  154,500 


Total  . 2,990,000 

2576  receivers — salaries,  taxations,  or 

remittances,  &c . . .  5,400,000 

Contingent  expenses— fees,  repairing 
state  buildings,  printing,  engraving, 
stationery,  prosecutions,  &c .  886,800 


Add  Total  .  9,276,800 


*  This  department  receives  taxes  on  land,  win¬ 
dows,  doors,  patents,  licences,  &c. 
f  Chiefly  allowances  or  indemnities. 


Francs. 

Brought  forward .  9,276,800 

Salaries  of  110  persons  employed  in 
the  general  manufacturing  of  stamps 

in  Paris  .  449,950 

Of  86  stamp  magazine  keepers  in  the 

departments  .  165,600 

75  employed  as  timbreurs  and  tonrne- 

fcuUles .  64,200 

Contingent  expenses  . 391,200 


Total  . 10,047,750 

FORESTS. 

Service  'administrative  ct  He  surveillance  dans  les 
departemens. 

Salaries  of  32  conservateurs  (keepers), 
at  7000  fr.  each  ;  verificator  general 
of  surveys,  7000 fr.;  75  inspectors, 

4000 fr.  each;  and  3662  sub-in¬ 
spectors,  guards,  &c.  (salaries 
2,575,500  fr.)  ;  9  professors  of  the 
forest  school  at  Nancy  (salaries 
20,000 fr.)  Gross  salaries,  including 
1 00,000  fr.  gratification  aux  a  pied. 


&c.  &c .  2,695,500 

Contingent  expenses .  923,000 


Total  .  3,618,500 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  CUSTOMS  (dOUANEs). 
Service  administrative  el  dc  perception  dans  les  di- 
parlemcns — personnel. 

26  directors .  247,000 

84  resident  inspectors  of  divisions  416,500 

80  Do.  suh  do.  do .  275,000 

2,516  clerks,  receivers,  comptrollers 

of  salt-works  and  duties,  &c.&c.  3,815,650 


Total  .  4,754,150 

Active  Service. 

260  comptrollers  and  captains  of 

brigade .  538,400 

41  lieutenants  of  horse  brigades...  54,900 

133  chief  lieutenants .  168,800 

339  lieutenants  ( d’ordre ) .  342,000 

1 92  Preposds  a  cheval  .  227,200 

2  commandants  of  brigades  .  2,500 

2,434  lieutenants,  sub-lieutenants, 
and  preposds  of  brigades  (mo- 


4,890  lieutenants  and  sub-lieutenants 

of  foot  brigades  .  3,390,950 

64  commandants  and  lieutenants 

(cFonbarca lions)  . . 62,350 

16,706  guards,  magazine  keepers,  and 

other  employes  . 10,285,648 

Indemnities  and  gratifications  to  the 
employes  of  the  administrative  and 
active  services .  350,000 


Total  . . . 21,860,348 

Bounties  for  rents,  indemnities,  to 
wounded  employes ;  fuel,  light,  un¬ 
condemned  seizures,  &c .  1,297,300 


,.  424,500 
..  285,500 
.1,304,800 


Total  of  Customs  or  Douanes...28,157,648 
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Francs. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  INDIRECTES. 

(Taxes  chicflyon  articles  of  consump¬ 
tion — wine,  spirits,  tobacco,  salt, 
powder,  canals,  duty  on  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver,  stamps,  &c.) 

Salary  of  85  directors  of  departments  741,300 

Ditto  208  do.  of  arrondissements .  934,000 

Ditto  7443  comptrollers,  inspectors, 
receivers,  clerks,  and  auxiliaries  (in-  _ 
demnities  and  allowances,  & c.  in¬ 
cluded)  . 1 5,833,900 


17,509,200 

Contingent  expenses  for  liire  of  build¬ 
ings,  carriage,  stationery,  fuel,  of¬ 
fices  expenses,  sums  paid  to  advo¬ 
cates,  &c .  4,570,800 


Total  . 22,080,000 

EXPLOITATION  DES  TAIIACS, 

OEPARTMENTAL  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  TO¬ 
BACCO  CROPS  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

(This,  properly  speaking,  is  similar 
to  the  powder  manufactories  :  be¬ 
longs  to  the  indirect  taxes,  but 
from  its  extensive  administration, 
is  classed  by  the  minister  of  finance 
under  a  distinct  head.) 

Salaries  of  338  inspectors,  store-  _ 


keepers,  comptrollers, clerks,  &c...  953,220 

Indemnities  to  supernumeraries  em¬ 
ployed . 0,780 

Total  salaries .  9G0.000 

Contingent  expenses,  including 
1 4,500,000  frs.  paid  for  the  purchase 
of  tobacco .  . 1 9,953,000 

Total . 20.913.0UO 


ADMINISTRATION  6r  THE  TOST-OFFICE,  POST- 


IIOItSES,  &C. 

Pastes. 

Salaries  of  43  heads  of  offices  for  the 

departments  (at  Paris)  185,500 

Ditto  9  inspectors  verificators  ..  29,200 

Ditto  12  directors .  42,500 

Ditto  85  inspectors  in  departments  231,000 

Ditto  30  sub-inspectors .  72,000 


185  5G0.200 

Ditto  of  12,059  clerks,  factors,  &c. 
employed .  7,103,750 

Total .  7,003,950 


Expenses  of  transporting  despatches, 
wages  to  postmasters,  according  to 
post  horses,  500,000  fr. ;  to  couriers, 


852,535  fr. ;  postillions  and  aids, 

1 40,200  fr. ;  packet-boat  agents  at 
Calais  and  Dover,  43,400  fr. ;  in¬ 
demnity  to  postmasters  for  loss  of 
horses  and  local  difficulties,  130,000 
fr. ;  packets  from  France  to  Mexico, 

90,000  fr.  &c .  9,210,995 

Contingent  expenses  of  offices,  sta¬ 
tionary,  &c . 1,520,100 

Total . IS, 407, 045 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  LOTTERY. 


Salaries  of  five  chief  inspectors,  25,000 
fr. ;  18  inspectors,  04,000  fr.;  and 
21  sub-inspectors,  45,000  fr. ;  total 

amount . . .  134,000 

Perceptions  or  allowances  to  receivers 
in  all  the  offices .  1,500,000 


Total .  1,034,000 

Contingencies .  107,075 


Total .  1,801,075 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  SALTWORKS  ANII  SAIT 

Salary  of  a  commissary  general,  12,000 


fr. ;  and  of  two  commissaries  (par- 

ticulicr)  0,000  fr.  each .  24.000 

Contingent  expenses .  14  4,000 

Total .  1G8.000 


There  are  under  the  heads  of  restitu¬ 
tions  and  non  va/ctirs,  on  the  direct 

Reimbursements  on  the  indirect  taxes  2,258.000 
Restitutions  of  the  product  of  confis¬ 


cation,  Ac .  2,812,000 

Premiums  on  the  exportation  of  goods  9,500,000 
Discounts  on  salt  duties .  2,200,000 


Total . 45,811,820 


The  latter  sum  is  put  down  (to  ba¬ 
lance  bis  budget,  by  the  minister  of 
finance)  to  the  account  of  the  ex¬ 
penditure  in  his  department,  al¬ 
though,  strictly  speaking,  it  cannot 
be  considered  as  such.  Deducting 
which,  the  expenditure  of  the  fi¬ 
nance  minister,  in  the  central  de¬ 
partmental  administrations,  will 


stand  as  follows  : — 

Salaries  of  00,007  employes .  78,597, 1G8 

Contingent  expenditure,  allowances 
indemnities,  exercises,  Ac . 100,255,970 


Total  in  francs . 184,853.138 

Sterling .  £7,394,125 
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REVENUE  OF  FRANCE. 


The  general  revenue  of  France  (without  including  the  local  taxes  of 
“  Octroi &c.)  taking  the  annual  average  of  the  ten  years,  1  S3 1  to  1S40  inclusive, 
amounts  to  something  above  1,000,000,000  francs,  or  £40,000,000  sterling. 

The  annual  receipts  for  the  last  five  years  average  nearly  as  follows : 


1.  Direct  Taxes,  viz. 

Land  tax  .... 
Personal  and  furniture  tax  , . 

Door  and  window,  do. 

Patents  and  trade  taxes 
Domaines,  registry,  and  stamps,  and  | 
produce  of  woods  cut  down  .  .  j 


s.250,000,000 
52,000,000  , 

30,000,000  , 
30,000,000  , 

225,000,000  , 


£10,000,000 
2,080,000 
1,200,000 
1,200,000 
..  9,000,000 


Frs.587,000,000 

2.  Indirect  Taxes,  viz. 

Customs  ....  Frs.  120,000,000 
Salt  monopoly  ....  55,000,000 

Spirits, wine,  beer,  tobacco,  and  gunpowder  1 80,000,000 

3.  Divers  Revenues,  viz. 

Post,  lottery,  &e.  ....  78,000,000 


£23,480,000 

£4,800,000 

2,200,000 

7,200,000 

3,120,000 


Total 


Frs.  1,020,000,000 


£40,800,000 


EXPENDITURE. 


The  average  Expenditure  for  the  last  Five  Years  has  rather,  exceeded  the 
Income,  ending  18.39.  ( 

The  average  heads  of  expenditure  were  as  follows. 

1.  Interest  of  public  debt  .  .  Frs.220,000,000 

Ditto  floating  do.  .  .  .  10,000,000 

Annuities  .....  5,250,000 

Interest  of  capital  and  securities  .  9,000,000 


244,250,000 

2.  Sinking  fund .  45,000,000 

Pensions .  55,000,000 

.Civil  List .  13,000,000 

Chambers  of  Peers  and  Deputies  .  1 ,400,000 

Legion  of  Honour  .  .  .  2,075,000 


£9,770,000 

1,800,000 

2,200,000 

520,000 

56,000 

107,000 


Frs. 361, 325, 000 

M  inisterial  Budgets  of  Expenditure,  viz. 

Minister  of  Justice  and  Public  Worship  Frs.55,000,000 
„  of  Foreign  Affairs  .  .  7,500,000 

„  of  Public  Instruction  .  .  12,500,000 

„  of  Interior  and  Public  Works  125,000,000 

„  of  War  ....  250,000,000 

„  of  Marine  ....  75,000,000 

„  of  Finances  .  .  .  •  25,000,000 

„  of  Expenses  of  managing  and^  ,  50  000  000 
collecting  the  Revenue  j 


£14,453,000 

£2,200,000 

300,000 

500,000 

5,000,000 

.10,000,000 

3,000,000 

1,000,000 

6,000,000 


or  £42,453,000 


Frs.  1,06 1,325, 000 
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MINISTER  OF  COMMERCE  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

This  department  was  established  under  the  restoration.  Its  attributions  pre¬ 
viously  belonged  chiefly  to  the  departments  of  Finance  and  the  Interior.  It  may 
be  considered  in  France  nearly  wh^t  the  Board  of  Trade  is  in  England,  but  their 
respective  attributions  are  in  most  respects  dissimilar.  By  the  Ordinance  of  the 
Gth  of  April,  1834,  Art.  II.  states  the  attributions  of  the  minister  to  be: — The 
framing  and  presenting  of  bills  relating  to  the  customs ;  the  collecting  and  pub¬ 
lishing  of  all  statistical  documents  relating  to  commerce,  agriculture,  and  industry ; 
the  investigation  of  claims  and  demands,  in  application  of  the  laws  on  the  cus¬ 
toms  for  the  protection  of  the  commerce  of  Trance  with  foreign  countries ;  the 
administration  and  organisation  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  the  Cham¬ 
bers  of  Arts  and  Manufactures ;  the  formation  and  application  of  the  regulations 
relating  to  the  several  professions  iudustrielles ;  the  granting  of  patents  for  in¬ 
ventions  ;  the  authorisation  and  statutes  of  anonymous  societies,  insurance 
companies,  and  savings-banks ;  the  establishment  of  fairs  and  markets ;  the 
police  of  provisions ;  the  lists  of  merchants  and  notables  ;  the  nomination  of 
stock  and  commercial  brokers,  with  the  exception  of  the  stock-brokers  of  Paris, 
who  are  to  remain  under  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Finance ;  the  com- 
positioiwand  organisation  of  the  councils  of  the  .prudhommes ;  the  adminis¬ 
tration  -of  weights  and  measures  ;  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  ;  the 
Ecole  des  Arts  et  Metiers;  the  Jiergeries  and  Veterinary  schools;  the  royal 
studs ;  the  distribution  of  premiums  in  commerce,  agriculture,  and  industry ; 
tho  distribution  of  the  premiums  to  the  whale-fishers ;  the  granting  relief  to 
colonists  ;  the  granting  relief  to  sufferers  from  tempests  and  fires ;  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  regulations  for  preserving  the  public  health  ;  the  establishment  of 
warm  baths  ;  the  organisation  and  presidency  of  the  Superior  and  Special  Coun¬ 
cils  of  Commerce,  Agriculture,  and  Manufactures,  and  the  Superior  Board  of 
Health. 


TRIliUNALS  OF  COMMERCE. 

These  courts  have  been  established  to  decide  matters  chiefly  relative  to  trade 
and  debts,  in  order  to  avoid  expense  and  the  delays  of  litigation  ;  and  the  presi¬ 
dents  and  judges  arc  chosen  to  serve  as  honorary,  without  emolument,  and  from 
among  the  most  respectable  and  intelligent  merchants  in  their  respective  towns. 
A  president  and  two  judges  form  a  court:  they  sit  every  day  (excepting  on 
Sunday)  throughout  the  year  in  Paris  and  in  most  of  the  trading  and  manu¬ 
facturing  towns.  The  clerks  or  greffiers  alone  are  paid,  and  the  whole  expense 
of  the  Tribunuux  de  Commerce,  does  not,  according  to  the  finance  accounts, 
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amount,  for  all  France,  to  more  than  175,000  francs  (7000/.  sterling).  Nearly  all 
commercial  dispute^  are  decided  in  these  courts,  and  the  equity  of  the  decisions 
is  generally  admitted. 


MINISTER  OF  MARINE  AND  COLONIES. 

TnE  administration  of  the  dock-yards,  navy,  and  colonies  of  France,  is  cen¬ 
tralised  in  the  bureau  of  this  minister,  at  Paris.  The  appointments,  salaries, 
and  contingent  expenditure  of  the  central  department,  are,  according  to  the 


minister’s  budget  for  1835,  as  follows : — 

,  Francs. 

Minister  ...........  Salary  80,000 

1  Secretary-general  10, (XX) 

16  Employes  ( chefs  ct  commis),  clerks  in  the  secretariats,  and  office  of 

charts  and  records  (archives),  1400  to  6000  francs  .  .  „  47,200 

FIRST  DIRECTION. 

2-5  Employes,  viz. — a  director,  member  of  the  admiralty  council,  chiefs 

of  division  and  bureaux,  clerks,  &c.,  800  to  16,000  francs  .  .  „  100,900 

second  direction.  ( Ports  et  Arsenals.) 

40  Employes,  from  500  to  16,000  francs  .  .  .  .  ,  .  „  136,500 

THIRD  DIRECTION.  (Colonies.) 

44  Employes,  from  1200  to  16,000  francs  ...  .  .  „  142,500 

fourth  division.  (Funds.) 

27  Employes.  1 200  to  6000  francs.  (Cashier  5500  francs— 220/.)  .  „  84,100 

fifth  division.  (Subsistences.) 

19  Employes,  from  1000  to  14,000  francs . „  66,800 

34  Gens  dc  service,  &e.  &c .  „  37,200 

Contingent  expenses  of  the  offices,  &c.  in  Paris,  Versailles,  &c.  .  „  183,000 

207  Total  in  francs  .  .  888,200 

Or  in  sterling  .  .  £  35,528 


CHAPTER  III. 

COMMERCIAL  TREATIES  BETWEEN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  FRANCE. 

Extract  from  Treaty  op  Peace  and  Friendship,  between  Great 
Britain  and  France.  Signed  at  Utrecht,  on  the  31st  of  March  and  the  lltli 
of  April,  1713. 

XIII*.  The  island  called  Newfoundland,  with  the  adjacent  islands,  shall,  from 
this  time  forward,  belong  of  right  wholly  to  Britain ;  and  to  that  end  the  town 
*  See  Article  V.  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1703.  1 
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and  fortress  of  Placentia,  and  whatever  other  places  in  the  said  island  are  in  the 
possession  of  the  French,  shall  be  yielded  and  given  up,  within  seven  months 
from  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  Treaty,  or  sooner  if  possible,  by  the 
Most  Christian  King,  to  those  who  have  a  commission  from  the  Queen  of  Great 
Britain  for  that  purpose.  Nor  shall  the  Most  Christian  King,  his  heirs  and 
successors,  at  any  time  hereafter  lay  claim  to  any  right  to  the  said  island  and 
islands,  or  to  any  part  of  it  or  them.  Moreover  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  France  to  fortify  any  place  in  the  said  Island  of  Newfoundland,  or  to 
erect  any  buildings  there,  besides  stages  made  of  boards,  and  huts  necessary  and 
usual  for  drying  of  fish ;  or  to  resort  to  the  said  island,  beyond  the  time  neces¬ 
sary  for  fishing  and  drying  of  fish.  But  it  shall  be  allowed  to  the  subjects  of 
France  to  catch  fish,  and  to  dry  them  on  land,  in  that  part  only,  and  in  no  other 
besides  that,  of  the  said  Island  of  Newfoundland,  which  stretches  from  the  place 
called  Cape  Bonavista,  to  the  northern  point  of  the  said  island,  and  from  thence 
running  down  by  the  western  side,  reaches  as  far  as  the  place  called  Point  Riche. 
But  the  island  called  Cape  Breton,  as  also  all  others,  both  in  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  in  the  Gulpli  of  the  same  name,  shall  hereafter  belong 
of  right  to  the  French ;  and  the  Most  Christian  King  shall  have  all  manner  of 
liberty  to  fortify  any  place  or  places  there. 

Done  at  Utrecht,  31st  of  March  and  11th  of  April,  1 7.13. 

(Signed)  (Signed) 

JOHN  BRISTOL,  C.  P. S.  (L.S.)  IIUXELLES,  (L.S.) 

STRAFFORD,  (L.S.)  MESNAGER,  (L.S.) 


Extract  from  Definitive  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  France  (and 
Spain).  Signed  at  Paris,  the  10th  of  February,  1/G3. 

V.*  The  subjects  of  France  shall  have  the  liberty  of  fishing  and  drying  on  a 
part  of  the  coasts  of  the  Island  of  Newfoundland,  such  as  it  is  specified  in 
Article  XIII.  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht ;  which  Article  is  renewed  and  confirmed 
by  the  present  Treaty  (except  what  relates  to  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  as  well 
as  to  the  other  islands  and  coasts  in  the  mouth  and  in  the  Gulph  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence).  And  His  Britannic  Majesty  consents  to  leave  to  the  subjects  of  the 
Most  Christian  King  the  liberty  of  fishing  in  the  Gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  on  con¬ 
dition  that  the  subjects  of  France  do  not  exercise  the  said  fishery  but  at  the 
distance  of  three  leagues  from  all  the  coasts  belonging  tc  Great  Britain,  ayWcfl 
those  of  the  continent,  as  those  of  the  island  situated  in  the  said  Gulpb'of  St. 
Lawrence.  And  as  to  what  relates  to  the  fishery  on  the  coasts  of  the  Island  of 

*  Sec  Article  VI.  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  1763.  j 
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Cape  Breton  out  of  the  said  Gulph,  the  subjects  of  the  Most  Christian  King 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  exercise  the  said  fishery,  but  at  the  distance  of  fifteen 
leagues  from  the  coasts  of  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton ;  and  the  fishery  on  the 
coasts  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  Acadia,  and  everywhere  else  out  of  the  said  Gulph, 
shall  remain  on  the  foot  of  former  treaties. 

VI.  The  King  of  Great  Britain  cedes  the  Islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Mique¬ 
lon,  in  full  right,  to  His  Most  Christian  Majesty,  to  serve  as  a  shelter  to  the 
French  fishermen  :  and  Ilis'  said  Most  Christian  Majesty  engages  not  to  fortify 
the  said  islands  ;  to  erect  no  buildings  upon  them,  but  merely  for  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  the  fishery ;  and  to  keep  upon  them  a  guard  of  fifty  men  only  for  the 
police. 

Done  at  Paris  the  10th  of  February,  1/G3. 

(Signed)  n.  (Signed) 

BEDFORD,  C.P.S.  (L.S.)  CIIOISEUL,  DUG  DE  PRASL1N,  (L.S.) 

EL  MARQ.  DE  GRIMALDI,  (L.S.) 


Extract  from  Definitive  Tuf.aty  between  Great  Britain. and  France.  Signed 
at  Versailles,  the  3rd  of  September,  1783.* 

( Translation  as  laid  before  Parliament.) 

IV.  Ilis  Majesty  the  King  of  Great  Britain  is  maintained  in  his  right  to  the 
Island  of  Newfoundland,  and  to  the  adjacent  islands,  as  the  whole  were  assured 
to  him  by  the  Thirteenth  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht ;  excepting  the 
Islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  which  are  ceded  in  full  right,  by  the  present 
Treaty,  to  Ilis  Most  Christian  Majesty. 

V.  His  Majesty  the  Most  Christian  King,  in  order  to  prevent  the  quarrels 
which  have  hitherto  arisen  between  the  two  nations  of  England  and  France, 
consents  to  renounce  the  right  of  fishing,  which  belongs  to  him  in  virtue  of  the 
aforesaid  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  from  Cape  Bonavista  to  Cape  St. 
John,  situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Newfoundland,  in  fifty  degrees  North  lati¬ 
tude  ;  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Great  Britain  consents  on  his  part,  that  the 
fishery  assigned  to  the  subjects  of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty,  beginning  at  the 
said  Cape  St.  John,  passing  to  the  north,  and  descending  by  the  western  coast 
of  the  Island  of  Newfoundland,  shall  extend  to  the  place  called  Cape  Raye, 
•  situated  in  forty-seven  degrees,  fifty  minutes  north  latitude.  The  French  fisher¬ 
men  shall  enjoy  the  fishery  which  is  assigned  to  them  by  the  present  Article,  as 
they  had  the  right  to  enjoy  that  which  was  assigned  to  them  by  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht. 


•  Renewed  by  Article  XIII.  of  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  Paris,  1814. 
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VI.  With  regard  to  the  fishery  in  the  Gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  French 
shall  continue  to  exercise  it  conformably  to  the  Fifth  Article  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris. 

Done  at  Versailles,  the  3rd  of  September,  1783. 

(Signed  (Signed) 

MANCHESTER,  (L.S.)  GRAVIEIl  DE  VERGENNES,  (L.S.) 


Extract  from  the  British  Declaration.  Signed  at  Versailles  on  the  3rd  of 
September,  17  S3. 

The  King  having  entirely  agreed  with  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  upon  the 
Articles  of  the  Definitive  Treaty,  will  seek  every  means  which  shall  not  only 
ensure  the  execution  thereof,  with  his  accustomed  good  faith  and  punctuality, 
but  will  besides  give,  on  his  part,  all  possible  efficacy  to  the  principles  which 
-shall  prevent  even  the  least  foundation  of  dispute  for  "the  future. 

To  this  end,  and  in  order  that  the  fishermen  of  the  two  nations  may  not  give 
cause  for  daily  quarrels.  His  Britannic  Majesty  will  take  the  most  positive 
measures  for  preventing  his  subjects  from  interrupting,  in  any  manner,  by  their 
competition,  the  fishery  of  the  French,  during  the  temporary  exercise  of  it' which 
is  granted  to  them,  .upon  the  coasts  of  the  Island  of  Newfoundland ;  and  lie 
will,  for  this  purpose,  cause  the  fixed  settlements  which  shall  be  formed  there  to 
be  removed.  His  Britannic  Majesty  will  give  orders  that  the  French  fishermen 
be  not  incommoded  in  cutting  the  wood  necessary  for  the  repair  of  their 
scaffolds,  huts,  and  fishing- vessels. 

The  Thirteenth  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  the  method  of  carrying 
on  the  fishery  which  has  at  all  times  been  acknowledged,  shall  be  the  plan  upon 
which  the  fishery  shall  be  carried  on  there ;  it  shall  not  be  deviated  from  by 
either  party ;  the  French  fishermen  building  only  their  scaffolds,  confining  them¬ 
selves  to  the  repair  of  their  fishing-vcs'sels,  and  not  wintering  there ;  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  on  their  part,  not  molesting,  in  any  manner,  the 
French  fishermen  during  their  fishing,  nor  injuring  their  scaffolds  during  their 
absence. 

The  King  of  Great  Britain,  in  ceding  the  Islands  of  St  Pierre  and  Miquelon 
to  France,  regards  them  as  ceded  for  the  purpose  of  serving  as  a  real  shelter  to 
the  French  fishermen,  and  in  full  confidence  that  these  possessions  will  not 
become  an  object  of  jealousy  between  the  two  nations :  and  that  the  fishery  be¬ 
tween  the  said  islands  and  that  of  Newfoundland,  shall  be  limited  to  the  middle 
of  the  channel. 

Given  at  Versailles,  the  3rd  of  September,  1783. 

(Signed)  MANCHESTER,  (L.S.) 
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Extract  from  the  French  Counter-declaration.  Signed  at  Versailles  on 
the  3rd  of  September,  1783. 

The  principles  which  have  guided  the  King  in  the  whole  course  of  the  nego¬ 
tiations  which  preceded  the  re-establishment  of  peace,  must  have  convinced  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  that  His  Majesty  has  had  no  other  design  than  to  render 
it  solid  and  lasting,  by  preventing  as  much  as  possible,  in  the  four  quarters  of 
the  world,  every  subject  of  discussion  and  quarrel.  The  King  of  Great  Britain 
undoubtedly  places  too  much  confidence  in  the  uprightness  of  His  Majesty’s 
intentions,  not  to  rely  upon  his  constant  attention  to  prevent  the  Islands  of 
St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  from  becoming  an  object  of  jealousy  between  the  two 
nations. 

As  to  the  fishery  on  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  which  has  been  the  object 
of  the  new  arrangements  settled  by  the  two  Sovereigns  upon  this  matter,  it  is 
sufficiently  ascertained  by  the  Fifth  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  signed  this 
day,  and  by  the  Declaration  likewise  delivered  to-day,  by  His  Britannic 
Majesty’s  Ambassador  extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary :  and  His  Majesty 
declares  that  he  is  fully  satisfied  on  this~head. 

In  regard  to  the  fishery  between  the  Island  of  Newfoundland,  and  those  of 
St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  it  is  not  to  be  carried  on,  by  either  party,  but  to  th^ 
middle  of  the  channel,  and  His  Majesty  will  give  the  most  positive  orders  that 
the  French  fishermen  shall  not  go  beyond  this  line.  His  Majesty  is  firmly 
persuaded  that  the  King  of  Great  Britain  will  give  like  orders  to  the  English 
fishermen. 

Given  at  Versailles,  the  3rd  of  September,  1783. 

(Signed)  GItAVIEll  DE  VE11GENNES. 


Extract  from  the  Convention  between  Great  Britain  and  France.  Signed  at 
Paris  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1 814. 

I.  All  hostilities  by  land  and  sea  are,  and  shall  remain,  suspended  between 
the  Allied  Powers  and  France,  that  is  to  say : — for  the  land  forces,  as  soon  as 
the  commanding  officers  of  the  French  armies  and  fortified  places  shall  have 
signified  to  the  Allied  troops  opposed  to  them,  that  they  have  recognised  the 
authority  of  the  Lieutenant-general  of  the  Kingdom  of  France ;  and  in  like 
manner  upon  the  sea,  and  as  far  as  regards  maritime  places  and  stations,  as  soon 
as  the  shipping  and  ports  of  the  Kingdom  of  France,  or  those  occupied  by 
French  forces,  shall  have  manifested  the  same  submission.' 

V.  The  fleets  and  ships  of  France  shall  remain  in  their  respective  situations  j 
vessels  only,  charged  with  particular  missions,  shall  be  allowed  to  sail ; ,  but  the 
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immediate  effect  of  the  present  Act  in  respect  to  the  French  ports,  Shall  beihe 
raising  of  all  blockade  by  land  or  sea,  the  liberty  of  fishing,  that  of  the  coasting 
trade,  particularly  of  that  which  is  necessary  for  supplying  Paris  with  provisions, 
and  the  re-establishment  of  the  relations  of  commerce  conformably  to  the  inter¬ 
nal  regulations  of  each  country;  and  the  immediate  effect  in  respect  to  the 
interior,  shall  be  the  free  provisioning  of  the  cities,  and  the  free  passage  of  all 
means  of  military  or  commercial  transport. 

Done  at  Paris,  the  23rd  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  ]  814. 

(Signed)  (Signed) 

CASTLEREAGH,  (L.S.)  LE  PRINCE  DE  BENEVENT,  (L.S.) 

0, 


Extract  from  the  Definitive  Treaty,  between  Great  Britain  and  France. 

Signed  at  Paris  on  the  30th  of  May,  1814.* 

V.  The  navigation  of  the  Rhine,  from  the  point  where  it  becomes  navigable 
unto  the  sea,  and  vice  versa,  shall  be  free,  so  that  it  can  be  interdicted  to  no 
one  i  — and  at  the  future  Congress,  attention  shall  be  paid  to ’the  establishment 
of  the  principles  according  to  which  the  duties  to  be  raised  by  the  states  border¬ 
ing  on  the  Rhine  may  be  regulated,  in  the  mode  the  most  impartial  and  the 
most  favourable  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations. 

VII.  The  Island  of  Malta  and  its  dependencies  shall  belong  in  full  right  and 
sovereignty  to  His  Britannic  Majesty. 

VIII.  Ilis  Britannic  Majesty,  stipulating  for  himself  and  his  Allies,  engages 
to  restore  to  His  Most  Christian  Majesty,  within  the  term  which  shall  be  here¬ 
after  fixed,  the  colonies,  fisheries,  factories,  and  establishments  of  every  kind, 
which  were  possessed  by  France  on  the  1st  of  January,  1792,  in  the  seas  and  on 
the  continents  of  America,  Africa,  and  Asia;  with  the  exception,  however,  of  the 
Islands  of  Tobago  and  St.  Lucia,  and  of  the  Isle  of  France  and  its  dependencies, 
especially  Rodrigues  and  the  Sechcllcs,  which  several  colonies  and  possessions 
His  Most  Christian  Majesty  cedes  in  full  right  and  sovereignty  to  His  Britannic 
Majesty,  and  also  the  portion  of  St.  Domingo  ceded  to  France  by  the  Treaty  of 
Basle,  and  which  llis  Most  Christian  Majesty  restores  in  full  right  and  sove¬ 
reignty  to  His  Catholic-  Majesty. 

IX.  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  in  virtue  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments  stipulated  with  the  Allies,  and  in  execution  of  the  preceding  Articlc^on- 
sents  that  the  Island  of  Guadaloupe  be  restored  to  His  Most  Christian  Majesty, 
and  gives  up  all  the  rights  he  may  have  acquired  over  that  island. 

X.  Her  Most  Faithful  Majesty,  in  virtue  of  the  arrangements  stipulated  with 

*  Confirmed  by  Article  XI.  of  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  the  20th  of  November,  1815. 
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her  Allies,  and  in  execution  of  tlie  8th  Article,  engages  to  restore  French  Guyana, 
as  it  existed  on  the  1st  of  January,  1/92,  to  His  Most  Christian  Majesty,  within 
the  term  hereafter  fixed. 

The  renewal  of  the  dispute  which  existed  at  that  period  on  the  subject  of  the 
frontier,  being  the  effect  of  this  stipulation,  it  is  agreed  that  that  dispute  shall  be 
terminated  by  a  friendly  arrangement  between  tbc  two  courts,  under  the  medi¬ 
ation  of  Ii is  Britannic  Majesty. 

XI.  The  places  and  forls  in  those  colonies  and  settlements,  which,  by  virtue, 
of  tbe  8tb,  9th,  and  10th  Articles,  are  to  be  restored  to  Ilis  Most  Christian 
Majesty,  shall  be  given  up  in  the  state  in  which  they  may  be  at  the  moment  of 
tbc  signature  of  tbc  present  Treaty. 

XU.  Ilis  Britannic  Majesty  guarantees  to  the  subjects  of  Ilis  Most  Christian 
Majesty,  the  same  facilities,  privileges,  and  protection,  with  respect  to  commerce 
and  the  security  of  their  persons  and  property  within  tbe  limits  of  tbe  British 
Sovereignty  on  tbc  continent  of  India,  as  arc  now  or  shall  be  granted  to  the 
most  favoured  nations. 

His  Most  Christian  .Majesty,  on  his  part,  having  nothing  more  at  heart  than 
the  perpetual  duration  of  peace  bctu  eon  the  two  Crowns  of  England  and  of  France, 
and  wishing  to  do  his  utmost  to  avoid  anything  which  might  affect  their  mutual 
good  understanding,  engages  not  to  erect  any  fortifications  in  tbc  establishments 
w  hich  are  to  be  restored  to  him  within  the  limits  of  tbe  British  Sovereignty  upon 
the  continent  of  India,  and  only  to  place  in  those  establishments  the  number  of 
troops  necessary  for  tbe  maintenance  of  t  lie  police. 

XIII.  The  French  right  of  fishery  upon  the  great  bank  of  Newfoundland, 
upon  the  coasts  of  the  island  of  that  name,  and  of  tbc  adjacent  islands  in  the 
Gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  shall  be  replaced  upon  the  footing  in  which  it  stood  in 
1792. 

XIV.  Those  colonies,  factories,  and  establishments,  which  arc  to  be  restored 
to  Ilis  Most  Christian  Majesty  by  His  Britannic  Majesty  or  his  Allies  in  the 
Northern  Seas,'  or  in  the  seas  and  on  tbe  continents  of  America  and  Africa, 
shall  be  given  up  within  tbc  three  months,  and  those  which  are  beyond  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  within  the  six  months  which  follow'  the  ratification  of  the  present 
Treaty. 

XV.  Antwerp  shall  for  the  future  be  solely  a  commercial  port. 

XVI.  The  High  Contracting  Parties,  desirous  to  bury  in  entire  oblivion  the 
dissentions  which  have  agitated  Europe,  declare  and  promise  that  no  individual, 
of  whatever  rank  or  condition  he  maybe,  in  the  countries  restored  and  ceded  by 
tbe  present  Treaty,  shall  be  prosecuted,  disturbed,  or  molested,  in  his  person  or 
property,  under  any  pretext  whatsoever,  either  on  account  of  liis  conduct  or  po¬ 
litical  opinions,  his  attachment  either  to  any  of  the  Contracting  Parties,  or  to 
any  Government  which  has  ceased  to  exist,  or  for  any  other  reason,  except  for 
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debts  contracted  towards  individuals,  or  acts  posterior  to  the  date  of  the  present 
Treaty. 

XVII.  The  native  inhabitants  and  aliens,  of  whatever  nation  or  condition 
they  may  be,  in  those  countries  which  are  to  change  Sovereigns,  as  well  in  virtue 
of  the  present  Treaty  as  of  the  subsequent  arrangements  to  which  it  may  give 
rise,  shall  be  allowed  a  period  of  six  years,  reckoning  from  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications,  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  their  'property,  if  they  think  fit, 
whether  it  be  acquired  before  or  during  the  present  war,  and  retiring  to  whatever 
country  they  may  choose. 

XVIII.  The  Allied  Powers,  desiring  to  oft'er  llis  Most  Christian  Majesty 
a  new  proof  of  their  anxiety  to  arrest,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  the  bad  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  disastrous  epoch  fortunately  terminated  by  the  present  peace,  re¬ 
nounce  all  the  sums  which  their  governments  claim  from  France,  whether  on 
account  of  contracts,  supplies,  or  any  other  advances  whatsoever  to  the  French 
Government,  during  the  different  wars  which  have  taken  place  since  17‘J2. 

His  Most  Christian  Majesty,  on  his  part,  renounces  every  claim  which  he 
might  bring  forward  against  the  Allied  Powers  on  the  same  grounds.  In  execu¬ 
tion  of  this  Article,  the  High  Contracting  Parties  engage  reciprocally  to  deliver 
up  all  titles,  obligations,  and  documents,  which  relate  to  the  debts  they  may  have 
mutually  cancelled. 

XIX.  The  French  Government  engages  to  liquidate  and  pay  all  debts  it  may 
be  found  to  owe  in  countries  beyond  its  own  territory  on  account  of  contracts, 
or  other  formal  engagements  between  individuals  or  private  establishments 
and  the  French  Authorities,  as  well  for  supplies  as  in  satisfaction  of  legal  engage¬ 
ments. 

XXI.  The  debts,  which  in  their  origin  were  specially  mortgaged  upon  ..the 
countries  no  longer  belonging  to  France,  or  were  contracted  for  the  support  of 
their  internal  administration,  shall  remain  at  the  charge  of  the  said  countries. 
Such  of  those  debts  as  have  been  converted  into  inscriptions  in  the  great  book 
of  the  public  debt  of  France,  shall  accordingly  be  accounted  for  with  the  French 
Government  after  the  22nd  of  December,  1  SI  3. 

The  deeds  of  all  those  debts  which  have  ben  prepared  for  inscription,  and 
have  not  yet  been  entered,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Governments  of  the  re¬ 
spective  countries.  The  statement  of  all  these  debts  shall  be  drawn  up  and 
settled  by  a  joint  commission. 

•.  XXII.  The  French  Government  shall  remain  charged  with  the  reimburse¬ 
ment  of  all  sums  paid  by  the  subjects  of  the  said  countries  into  the  French 
coffers,  whether  under  the  denomination  of  surety,  deposit,  or  consignment. 

In  like  manner,  all  French  subjects  employed  in  the  service  of  the  said  coun¬ 
tries,  who  have  paid  sums  under  the  denomination  of  surety,  deposit,  or  consign¬ 
ment,  into  their  respective  territories,  shall  be  faithfully  reimbursed. 
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XXIII.  The  functionaries  holding  situations  requiring  securities,  who  are  not 
charged  with  the  expenditure  of  public  money,  shall  be  reimbursed  at  Paris,  with 
the  interests,  by  fifths  and  by  the  year,  dating  from  the  signature  of  the  present 
Treaty.  With  respect  to  those  who  are  accountable,  this  reimbursement  shall 
commence,  at  the  latest,  six  months  after  the  presentation  of  their  accounts,  ex¬ 
cept  only  in  cases  of  malversation.  A  copy  of  the  last  account  shall  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Government  of  their  countries,  to  serve  for  their  information  and 
guidance. 

XXIV.  The  judicial  deposits  and  consignments  upon  the  “  cnisse  d'amortissc- 
ment ”  in  the  execution  of  the  law'  of  28  Nivosc,  year  13,  (18th  January,  1805),  and 
which  belong  to  the  inhabitants  of  countries  France  ceases  to  possess,  shall, 
within  the  space  of  one  year  from  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present 
Treaty,  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Authorities  of  the  said  countries,  with  the 
exception  of  those  deposits  and  consignments  interesting  French  subjects,  which 
last  will  remain  in  the  “  raisse  d' amortissemenl  ”  and  will  only  be  given  up  on 
the  production  of  the  vouchers,  resulting  from  the  decisions  of  competent  au¬ 
thorities. 

XXV.  The  funds  deposited  by  the  corporations  and  public  establishments  in 
the  “  cnisse  de  service,”  and  in  the  “  raisse  d’amortissemcnl,”  or  other  “  caisse”  of 
the  French  Government,  shall  be  reimbursed  by  fifths,  payable  from  year  to  year, 
to  commence  from  the  date  of  the  present  Treaty ;  deducting  the  advances  wdiich 
have  taken  place,  and  subject  to  such  regular  charges  as  may  have  been  brought 
forward  against  these  funds  by  the  creditors  of  the  said  corporations,  and  the  said 
imblic  establishments. 

"*  XXVI.  From  the  first  day  of  January,  1814,  the  French  Government  shall 
cease  to  be  charged  with  the  payment  of  pensions,  civil,  military,  and  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  pensions  for  retirement,  and  allowances  for  reduction,  to  any  individual  who 
shall  cease  to  be  a  French  subject. 

XXVII.  National  domains  acquired  for  valuable  considerations  by  French 
subjects  in  the  late  departments  of  Belgium,  and  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
and  the  Alps  beyond  the  ancient  limits  of  France,  and  which  now  cease  to  belong 
to  her,  shall  be  guaranteed  to  the  purchasers.  ^  <, 

XXVIII.  The  abolition  of  the  “droits  d’Aubaiiie. ,”  “de  Detraction,”  and  other 
duties  of  the  same  nature,  in  the  countries  which  have  been  formerly  incorporated, 
or  which  have  reciprocally  made  that  stipulation  with  France,  shall  be  expressly 
maintained. 

XXIX.  The  French  Government  engages  to  restore  all  bonds,  and"  other 
deeds  which  may  have  been  seized  in  the  provinces  occupied  by  the  French 
armies  or  administrations ;  and  in  cases  where  such  restitution  cannot  be  effected, 
these  bonds  and  deeds  become  and  continue  void. 

XXXI.  All  archives,  maps,  plans,  and  documents  whatever,  belonging  to  the 
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ceded  countries,  or  respecting  their  administration,  shall  he  faithfully  given  up  at 
the  same  time  with  the  said  countries ;  or  if  that  should  be  impossible,  within  a 
period  not  exceeding  six  months  after  the  cession  of  the  countries  themselves. 
Done  at  Paris,  the  30th  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1814. 

(Signed)  (Signed) 

CASTLEREAGII,  (L.S.)  LE  PRINCE  DE  BENEVENT.  (L.S.) 
ABERDEEN,  (L.S.) 

CATHCART,  (L.S.) 

CHARLES  STEWART,  Lieut.-Gen.  (L.S.) 


Additional  Article. — llis  Most  Christian  Majesty  concurring  without 
reserve  in  the  sentiments  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  with  respect  to  a  description 
of  traffic  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  natural  justice  and  of  the  enlightened  age 
in  which  we  live,  engages  to  unite  all  his  efforts  to  those  of  llis  Britannic  Ma¬ 
jesty,  at  the  approaching  Congress,  to  induce  all  the  powers  of  Christendom  to 
decree  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  so  that  the  said  trade  shall  cease  uni¬ 
versally,  as  it  shall  cease  definitively,  under  any  circumstances,  on  the  part  of 
the  French  Government,  in  the  course  of  five  years ;  and  that,  during  the  said 
period,  no  slave  merchant  shall  import  or  sell  slaves,  except  in  the  colonics  of 
the  State  of  which  lie  is  a  subject. 


Convention  between  Great  Britain  and  France.  Signed  at  London, 
the  7th  of  March,  1815. 

In  the  Name  of  the  Most  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity. 

The  trade,  in  salt  and  opium  throughout  the  British  Sovereignty  in  India, 
having  been  subjected  to  certain  regulations  and  restrictions,  which,  unless  due 
provision  be  made,  might  occasion  differences  between  the  subjects  and  agents  of 
llis  Britannic  Majesty  and  those  of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty;  Their  said 
Majesties  have  thought  proper  to  conclude  a  Special  Convention  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  such  differences,  and  removing  every  cause  of  dispute  between  their 
respective  subjects  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  in  this  view  have  named  their 
respective  plenipotentiaries ;  who,  after  having  communicated  to  each  other  their 
respective  Full  Powers,  found  in  good  and  due  f...;n,  have  agreed  upon  the  fol- 
Articles. 

I.  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  engages  to  let  at  farm  to  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  in  India,  the  exclusive  right  to  purchase  at  a  fair  and  equitable  price,  to  be 
regulated  by  that  which  the  said  Government  shall  have  paid  for  salt  in  the  dis- 
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Iricts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  French  possessions  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  and 
Orissa  respectively,  the  salt  that  may  be  manufactured  in  the  said  possessions, 
subject  to  a  reservation  of  the  quantity  that  the  Agents  of  His  Most  Christian 
Majesty  shall  deem  requisite  for  the  domestic  use  and  consumption  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  thereof;  and  upon  the  condition  that  the  British  Government  shall  deli¬ 
ver  in  Bengal,  to  the  Agents  of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty,  the  quantity  of  salt 
that  may  be  judged  necessary  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Chandcrnagorc,  reference  being  had  to  the  population  of  the  said  settlement,  such 
delivery  to  be  made  at  the  price  which  the  British  Government  shall  have  paid 
for  the  said  article. 

II.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  prices  as  aforesaid,  the  official  accounts  of  the 
charges  incurred  by  the  Biitish  Government,  for  the  salt  manufactured  in  the 
districts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  French  settlements  on  the  coasts  of  Coromandel 
and  Orissa  respectively,  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  a  Commissioner  to  be 
appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Agents  of  Ilis  Most  Christian  Majesty  in 
India;  and  the  price  to  be  paid  by  the  British  Government  shall  be  settled  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  average  to  be  taken  every  three  years,  of  the  charges  as  aforesaid, 
ascertained  by  the  said  official  accounts,  commencing  with  the  three  years  pre¬ 
ceding  the  date  of  the  present  Convention. 

The  price  of  salt  at  Chandernagorc  to  be  determined,  in  the  same  manner,  by 
the  charges  incurred  by  the  British  Government  for  the  salt  manufactured  in  the 
districts  nearest  to  the  said  settlement. 

III.  It  is  understood  that  the  salt  works  in  the  possessions  belonging  to  His 
Most  Christian  Majesty  shall  be  and  remain  under  the  direction  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Agents  of  His  said  Majesty. 

,  IV.  With  a  view  to  the  effectual  attainment  of  the  objects  in  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  Ilis  Most  Christian  Majesty  engages 
to  establish  in  his  possessions  on  the  coasts  of  Coromandel  and  Orissa,  and  at 
Chandcrnagorc  in  Bengal,  nearly  the  same  price  for  salt,  as  that  at  which  it  shall 
be  sold  by  the  British  Government  in  the  vicinity  of  each  of  the  said  pos¬ 
sessions. 

V.  In  consideration  of  the  stipulations  expressed  in  the  preceding  Articles, 
Ilis  Britannic  Majesty  engages  that  the  sum  of  four  lacs  of  sicca  rupees  shall  be 
paid  annually  to  the  Agents  of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty,  duly  authorized,  by 
equal  quarterly  instalments ;  such  instalments  to  be  paid  at  Calcutta  or  at 
Madras,  ten  days  after  the  bills  that  may  be  drawn  for  the  same  by  the  said 
Agents  shall  have  been  presented  to  the  Government  of  either  of  those  Pre¬ 
sidencies  ;  it  being  agreed  that  the  rent  above  stipulated  shall  commence  from 
the  1st  of  October,  1814. 

VI.  With  regard  to  the  trade  in  opium,  it  is  agreed  between  the  High  Con¬ 
tracting  Parties,  that  at  each  of  the  periodical  sales  of  that  article,  there  shall  be 
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reserved  for  the  French  Government,  and  delivered  upon  requisition  duly  made 
by  the  Agents  of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty,  or  by  the  persons  duly  appointed 
by  them,  the  number  of  chests  so  applied  for  ;  provided  that  such  supply  shall 
not  exceed  300  chests  in  each  year;  and  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  same  shall 
be  determined  by  the  average  rate  at  which  opium  shall  have  been  sold  at  every 
such  periodical  sale  :  it  being  understood  that  if  the  quantity  of  opium  applied 
for  at  any  one  time  shall  not  be  taken  on  account  of  the  French  Government 
by  the  Agents  of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty,  within  the  usual  period  of 
delivery,  the  quantity  so  applied  for  shall  nevertheless  be  considered  as  so  much 
in  deduction  of  the  300  chests  hereinbefore  mentioned. 

The  requisitions  of  opium  as  aforesaid,  arc  to  be  addressed  to  the  Governor 
General,  at  Calcutta,  within  thirty  days  after  notice  of  the  intended  sale  shall 
have  been  published  in  the  Calcutta  Gazette. 

VII.  In  the  event  of  any  restriction  being  imposed  upon  the  exportation  of 
saltpetre,  the  subjects  of  Ilis  Most  Christian  Majesty  shall  nevertheless  be 
allowed  to  export  that  article  to  the  extent  of  1 8,000  maunds. 

VIII.  His  Most  Christian  Majesty,  with  the  view  of  preserving  the  harmony 
subsisting  between  the  two  nations,  having  engaged  by  the  twelfth  Article  of  the 
Treaty  concluded  at  Paris  on  the  30th  of  May,  1SH,  not  to  erect  any  forti¬ 
fications  in  the  establishments  to  he  restored  to  him  by  the  said  Treaty,  and  to 
maintain  no  greater  number  of  troops  than  may  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
police;  His  Britannic  Majesty  on  his  part,  in  order  to  give  every  security  to  the 
subjects  of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  residing  in  India,  engages,  if  at  any 
time  there  should  arise  between  the  High  Contracting  Parties  any  misunder¬ 
standing  or  rupture  (which  God  forbid),  not  to  consider  or  treat  as  prisoners  of 
war  those  persons  who  belong  to  the  civil  establishments  of  His  Most  Christian 
Majesty  in  India,  nor  the  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  or  soldiers,  who, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  said  Treaty,  shall  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  police  in  the  said  establishments,  and  to  allow  them  to  remain  three 
months  to  settle  their  personal  affairs,  and  also  to  grant  them  the  necessary 
facilities  and  means  of  conveyance  to  France  with  their  families  and  private 
property. 

His  Britannic  Majesty  further  engages  to  permit  the  subjects  of  His  Most 
Christian  Majesty  in  India,  to  continue  their  residence  and  commerce  so  long  as 
they  shall  conduct  themselves  peaceably,  and  shall  do  nothing  contrary  to  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  the  Government. 

But  in  case  their  conduct  should  render  them  suspected,  and  the  British 
Government  should  judge  it  necessary  to  order  them  to  quit  India,  they  shall 
be  allowed  the  period  of  six  months  to  retire  with  their  effect  and  property  to 
France,  or  to  any  other  country  they  may  choose. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  this  favour  is  not  to  be 
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extended  to  those  who  may  act  contrary  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
British  Government. 

IX.  All  Europeans  and  others  whosoever,  against  whom  judicial  proceed¬ 
ings  shall  be  instituted  within  the  limits  of  the  said  settlements  or  factories 
belonging  to  His  Most  Christian  Majesty,  for  offences  committed,  or  for  debts 
contracted  within  the  said  limits,  and  who  shall  take  refuge  out  of  the  same, 
shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  chiefs  of  the  said  settlements  and  factories;  and  all 
Europeans  and  others  whosoever,  against  whom  judicial  proceedings  as  aforesaid 
shall  be  instituted,  without  the  said  limits,  and  who  shall  take  refuge  within  the 
same,  shall  be  delivered  up  by  the  chiefs  of  the  said  settlements  and  factories, 
upon  demand  being  made  of  them  by  the  British  Government. 

X.  For  the  purpose  of  rendering  this  agreement  permanent,  the  High  Con¬ 
tracting  Parties  hereby  engage,  that  no  alteration  shall  he  made  in  the  conditions 
and  stipulations  in  the  foregoing  Articles,  without  the  mutual  consent  of  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of 
His  Most  Christian  Majesty. 

Done  at  London,  this  7th  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1815. 

(Signed)  (Signed) 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE,  (L.S.)  LE  COMTE  DE  LA  CHATRE,  (L.S.) 


Extract  fjom  Definitive  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  France.  Signed 
at  Paris,  20th  November,  1815. 

VII.  In  all  countries  which  shall  change  Sovereigns,  as  well  in  virtue  of  the 
present  Treaty,  as  of  the  arrangements  which  arc  to  he  made  in  consequence 
thereof,  a  period  of  six  years  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications 
shall  be  allowed  to  the  inhabitants,  natives,  or  foreigners,  of  whatever  condition 
and  nation  they  may  be,  to  dispose  of  their  property,  if  they  should  think  fit  so 
to  do,  and  to  retire  to  whatever  country  they  may  choose. 

VIII.  All  the  dispositions  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  the  30th  of  May,  1814, 
relative  to  the  countries  ceded  by  that  Treaty,  shall  equally  apply  to  the  several 
territories  and  districts  ceded  by  the  present  Treaty. 

XI.  The  Treaty  of  Paris  of  the  30th  of  May,  1814,  and  the  final  Act  of  the 
Congress  at  Vienna,  of  the  9th  of  June,  1815,  are  confirmed,  and  shall  be  main¬ 
tained  in  all  such  of  their  enactments  which  shall  not  have  been  modified  by 
the  Articles  of  the  present  Treaty. 

Done  at  Paris,  this  20th  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1815. 

(Signed)  (Signed) 

CASTLEREAGH,  (L.S.)  RICHELIEU,  (L.S.) 

WELLINGTON,  (L.S.) 
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Additional  Article. — The  High  Contracting  Towers,  sincerely  desiring 
to  give  effect  to  the  measures  on  which  they  deliberated  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  relative  to  the  complete  and  universal  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade, 
and  having  each,  in  their  respective  dominions,  prohibited,  without  restriction, 
their  colonies  and  subjects  from  taking  any  part  whatever  in  this  traffic,  engage 
to  renew  conjointly  their  efforts,  with  the  view  of  securing  final  success  to  those 
principles  which  they  proclaimed  in  the  Declaration  of  the  4th  and  8th  of  February, 
1815,  and  of  concerting  without  loss  of  time,  through  their  ministers  at  the 
Courts  of  London  and  of  Paris,  the  most  effectual  measures  for  the  entire 
and  definitive  abolition  of  a  commerce  so  odious  and  so  strongly  condemned 
by  the  laws  of  religion  and  of  nature. 

Done  at  Paris,  this  20th  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1815. 

(Signed) 

CASTLEltEAGH,  (L.S.)  RICHELIEU,  (L.S.) 

WELLINGTON,  (L.S.) 


Convention  (No.  7)  between  Great  Britain  and  France.  Signed  at  Paris, 
November  20th,  1815. 

I.  The  subjects  of  Iiis  Britannic  Majesty  having  claims  upon  the  French 
Government,  who,  in  contravention  of  the  2nd  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  17SG,*  and  since  the  1st  of  January,  17‘JJj  have  sufi'ered  on  that 
account,  by  the  confiscations  or  sequestrations  decreed  in  France,  shall,  in  con¬ 
formity  to  the  Fourth  Additional  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  the  year  1811, 
themselves,  their  heirs  or  assigns,  subjects  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  be  indem¬ 
nified  and  paid,  when  their  claims  shall  have  been  admitted  as  legitimate,  and 

*  Extract  from  the  Treaty  of  Narigation  amt  Commerce  bet  ween  Great  liritain  anti  Franre.  Signed 
at  VenaiUe, t,  -MU,  of  September,  17S(i. 

II.  For  the  future  security  of  commerce  ami  friendship  between  the  subjects  of  their  said 
Majesties,  and  to  the  end  that  this  good  correspondence  may  he  preserved  from  all  interruption 
and  disturbance,  it  is  concluded  and  agreed,  that  if  at  any  time  there  should  arise  any  misunder¬ 
standing,  breach  of  friendship  or  rupture  between  the  crowns  of  their  Majesties,  which  Clod  forbid  ! 
(which  rupture  shall  not  be  deemed  to  exist  until  the  recalling  or  sending  home  of  the  respective 
ambassadors  and  ministers)  the  subjects  of  each  of  the  two  parties  residing  in  the  dominions  of 
the  other,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  remaining  and  continuing  their  trade  therein,  without  any 
manner  of  disturbance,  so  long  as  they  behave  peaceably,  and  commit  no  offence  against  the  laws 
and  ordinances:  and  incase  their  conduct  should  render  them  suspected,  and  the  respective 
governments  should  be  obliged  to  order  them  to  remove,  the  term  of  twelve  months  shall  be 
allowed  them  for  that  purpose,  in  order  that  they  may  remove,  with  their  effects  and  property, 
whether  entrusted  to  individuals  or  to  the  state.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  understood  that 
this  favour  is  not  to  he  extended  to  those  who  shall  act  contrary  to  the  established  laws. 
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when  the  amount  of  them  shall  have  been  ascertained,  according  to  the  forms 
and  under  the  conditions  hereafter  stipulated. 


SLAVE  TRADE. 

ORDINANCE  OF  TIIE  KING  OF  FRANCE. 

We  have  decreed  ana  do  decree  as  follows: — 

I.  When  the  Commission  established  by  our  Ordinance  of  the  22nd  of 
December,  1819,  shall  determine  that  there  are  grounds  for  proceeding  before 
the  Tribunals  for  a  crime  committed  in  respect  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  that  a 
captain  of  a  ship  of  long  voyage  is  implicated  in  the  prosecution,  our  Minister  of 
Marine  shall  immediately  prohibit  the  said- captain  from  embarking  for  any 
destination  beyond  sea,  and  shall  continue  the  prohibition  until  judgment  shall 
have  been  pronounced. 

The  prohibitions  against  embarking,  which  have  been  already  pronounced  by 
our  Minister,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Marine  and  Colonics,  in  the  cases  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  are  hereby  confirmed. 

II.  M  hen  the  decisions  shall  have  been  finally  pronounced,  they  shall  be 
carried  into  effect  by  our  Minister,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Marine  and  Colonies, 
in  conformity  with  the  contents  of  the  judgments  and  decrees,  whether  it  be  to 
remove  the  prohibition,  or  definitively  to  interdict  the  captain. 

III.  Our  Minister,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Marine  and  Colonies,  is  charged 
with  the  execution  of  the  present  Ordinance,  which  shall  be  inserted  in  the 
bulletin  of  the  laws. 

Given  in  our  Palace  of  the  Tuilcrics,  the  1 3tli  of  August,  1823,  and  of  our 
reign  the  29th. 

By  the  King,  LOUIS. 

The  Peer  of  France,  Minister,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Marine 
and  Colonies, 

MARQUIS  DE  CLERMONT-TONNERItE. 


Convention  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  between  Great  Britain  and  France. 
Signed  at  London,  January  the  2Gth,  182G. 

In  the  Name  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity. 

Iiis  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
on  the  one  part,  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  France  and  Navarre,  on'the  other 
part,  being  equally  animated  by  the  desire  of  facilitating  the  commercial  inter- 
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course  between  their  respective  subjects ;  and  being  persuaded  that  nothing  can 
more  contribute  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  mutual  wishes  in  this  respect,  than  to 
simplify  and  equalize  the  regulations  which  are  now  in  force  relative  to  the  navi¬ 
gation  of  both  kingdoms,  by  the  reciprocal  abrogation  of  all  discriminating 
duties  levied  upon  the  vessels  of  either  of  the  two  nations  in  the  ports  of  the 
other,  whether  under  the  head  of  duties  of  tonnage,  harbour,  light-house,  pilot¬ 
age,  and  others  of  the  same  description,  -or  in  the  shape  of  increased  duties  upon 
goods  on  account  of  their  being  imported  or  exported  in  other  than  national 
vessels : — have  named  as  their  Plenipotentiaries  to  conclude  a  Convention  for 
this  purpose,  that  is  to  say : — 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
the  Right  Honourable  George  Canning,  a  Member  of  llis  said  Majesty’s  Most 
Honourable  Privy  Council,  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  llis  said  Majesty’s 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs;  and  the  Right  Honourable 
William  Iluskisson,  a  Member  of  his  said  Majesty’s  Most  Honourable  Privy 
Council,  a  Member  of  Parliament,  President  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council 
for  Affairs  of  Trade  and  Foreign  Plantations,  and  Treasurer  of  His  said  Majesty’s 
Navy : — 

.  And  His  Majesty  the  King  of  France  and  Navarre,  the  Prince  Jules,  Count 
dc  Polignac,  a  Peer'  of  France,  Marechal-de-Camp  of  His  Most  Christian 
Majesty’s  Forces,  and  his  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  His  Britannic  Majesty, 
to}.— 

Who,  after  having  communicated  to  each  Other  their  respective  full  powers, 
found  to  be  in  due  and  proper  form,  have  agreed  upon  and  concluded  the 
following  Articles 

I.  From  and  after  the  5th  of  April  of  the  present  year,  French  vessels 
coming  from  or  departing  for  the  ports  of  France,  or,  if  in  ballast,  coming  from 
or  departing  for  any  place,  shall  not  be  subject,  in  the  ports  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  either  on  entering  into,  or  departing  from  the  same,  to  any  higher 
Aluties~of  tohnage,liarbour,  light-bo  use,  pilotage,  quarantine,  or  other  similar  or 
corresponding  duties,  of  whatever  nature  or  under  whatever  denomination,  than 
those  to  which  British  vessels,  in  respect  of  the  same  voyages,  are  or  may  be  sub¬ 
ject,  on  entering  into  or  departing  from  such  ports  ;  and  reciprocally,  from  and 
after  the  same  period,  British  vessels  coming  from  or  departing  for  the  ports  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  or,  if  in  ballast,  coming  from  or  departing  for  any  place,  shall 
not  be  subject,  in  the  ports  of  France,  cither  on  entering  into  or  departing  from 
the  same,  to  any  higher  duties  of  tonnage,  harbour,  light-house,  pilotage, 
quarantine,  or  other  similar  or  corresponding  duties,  of  whatever  nature  or  under 
whatever  denomination,  than  those  to  which  French  vessels,  in  respect  of  the 
same  voyages,  are  or  may  be  subject,  on  entering  into  or  departing  from  such 
ports ;  whether  such  duties  are  collected  separately,  or  are  consolidated  in  one 
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and  the  same  duty; — Ilis  Most  Christian  Majesty  reserving  to  himself  to  regulate 
the  amount  of  such  duty  or  duties  in  France,  according  to  the  rate  at  which  they 
are  or  may  be  established  in  the  United  Kingdom:  at' the  same  time,  with  the 
view  of  diminishing  the  burthens'  imposed  upon  the  navigation  of  the  two 
Countries,  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  will  always  be  disposed  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  said  burthens  in  France,  in  proportion  to  any  reduction 
which  may  hereafter  be  made  of  those  now  levied  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

II.  Goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  which  can  or  may  be  legally  imported  into 
the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  ports  of  France,  if  so  imported  in 
French  vessels,  shall  be  subject  to  no  higher  duties  than  if  imported  in  British 
vessels,  and  reciprocally,  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  which  can  or  may  be 
legally  imported  into  the  ports  of  France,  from  the  ports  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  if  so  imported  in  British  vessels,  shall  be  subject  to  no  higher  duties  than 
if  imported  in  French  vessels.  The  produce  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  not 
being  allowed  to  be  imported  from  the  said  countries,  nor  from  any  other,  in 
French  vessels,  nor  from  France  in  French,  British,  or  any  other  vessels,  into 
the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  home  consumption,  but  only  for  ware¬ 
housing  and  re-exportation,  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  reserves  to  himself  to 
direct  that,  in  like  manner,  the  produce  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  shall  not 
be  imported  from  the  said  countries,  nor  from  any  other,  in  British  vessels,  nor 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  in  British,  French,  or  any  other  vessels,  into  the 
ports  of  France,  for  the  consumption  of  that  Kingdom,  but  only  for  warehousing 
and  re-exportation. 

With  regard  to  the  productions  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  it  is  understood 
between  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  that  such  productions  shall  not  be  im¬ 
ported  in  British  ships  into  France,  for  the  consumption  of  that  Kingdom,  un¬ 
less  such  ships  shall  have  been  laden  therewith  in  some  port  of  the  United 
Kingdom;  and  that  his  Britannic  Majesty  may  adopt,  if  he  shall  think  fit,  some 
corresponding  restrictive  measure  with  regard  to  the  productions  of  the  countries 
of  Europe  imported  into  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  French  vessels  : 
the  High  Contracting  Parties  reserving,  however,  to  themselves  the  power  of 
making,,  by  mutual  consent,  such  relaxations  in  the  strict  execution  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Article,  as  they  may  think  useful  to  the  respective  interests  of  the  two 
countries,  upon  the  principle  of  mutual  concessions,  affording  each  to  the  other 
reciprocal  or  equivalent  advantages. 

HI.  All  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  which  can  or  may  be  legally  ex¬ 
ported  from  the  ports  of  either  of  the  two  countries,  shall,  on  their  export,  pay 
the  same  duties  of  exportation,  whether  the  exportation  . of  such  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandize,  be  made  in  British  or  in  French  vessels,  provided  the  said 
vessels  proceed,  respectively,  direct  from  the  ports  of  the  one  country,  to  those 
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of  the  other.  And  all  the  said  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  so  exported  in 
British  or  French  vessels,  shall  be  reciprocally  entitled  to  the  same  bounties; 
drawbacks,  and  other  allowances  of  the  same  nature,  which  are  granted  by  the 
regulations  of  each  country  respectively. 

IV.  It  is  mutually  agreed  between  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  that  in  the 
intercourse  of  navigation  between  their  two  countries,  the  vessels  of  any  third 
power  shall  in  no  case  obtain  more  favourable  conditions  than  those  stipulated 
in  the  present  Convention,  in  favour  of  British  and  French  vessels. 

V.  The  fishing-boats  of  either  of  the  two  countries,  which  may  be  forced  by 
stress  of  Weather  to  seek  shelter  in  the  ports,  or  on  the  coast  of  the  other 
country,  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  duties  or  port  charges,  of  any  description 
whatsoever ;  provided  the  said  boats,  when  so  driven  in  by  stress  of  weather,  shall 
not  discharges  or  receive  on  board  any  cargo,  or  portion  of  cargo,  in  the  ports  or 
on  the  parts  of  the  coast  where  they  shall  have  sought  shelter. 

VI.  It  is  agreed,  that  the  provisions  of  the  present  Convention  between  the 
High  Contracting  Parties,  shall  be  reciprocally  extended  and  in  force,  in  all  the 
possessions  subject  to  their  respective  dominion  in  Europe. 

VII.  The  present  Convention  shall  be  in  force  for  the  term  of  ten  years  from 
the  5th  of  April  of  the  present  year ;  and  further,  until  the  end  of  twelve  months 
after  either  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  have  given  notice  to  the  other 
of  its  intention  to  terminate  its  operation ;  each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties 
reserving  to  itself  the  right  of  giving  such  notice  to  the  other  at  the  end  of  the 
said  term  of  ten  years  :  and  it  is  agreed  between  them,  that,  at  the  end  of  the 
twelve  months’  extension  agreed  to  on  both  sides,  this  Convention,  and  all  the 
stipulations  thereof,  shall  altogether  cease  and  determine. 

VIII.  The  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be 
exchanged  in  London,  within  the  space  of  one  month,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same, . 
and  have  affixed  thereto  the  seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  London,  the  26th  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1826. 

(Signed) 

(L.S.)  GEORGE  CANNING.  (L.S.)  LE  PRINCE  DE  POLIGNAC. 
(L.S.)  WILLIAM  IIUSKISSON. 


Additional  Articles. — I.  From  and  after  the  1st  of  October  of  the 
present  year,  French  vessels  shall  be  allowed  to  sail  from  any  port  whatever 
of  the  countries  under  the  dominion  of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty,  to  all  the 
colonies  of  the  United  Kingdom,  (except  those  possessed  by  the  East  India 
Company),  and  to  import  into' the  said  colonies  all  kinds  of  merchandize,  (being 
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productions  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  France,  or  of  any  country  under  the 
dominion  of  France)  with  the  exception  of  such  as  are  prohibited  to  be  imported 
into  the  said  colonies,  or  are  permitted  to  be  imported  only  from  countries  under 
the  British  dominion  :  and  the  said  French  vessels,  as  well  as  the  merchandize 
imported  in  the  same,  shall  not  be  subject,  in  the  colonies  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  to  other  or  higher  duties  than  those  to  which  British  vessels  may  be  sub¬ 
ject,  on  importing  the  same  merchandize  from  any  foreign  country,  or  which  are 
imposed  upon  the  merchandize  itself. 

The  same  facilities  shall  be  granted  reciprocally  in  the  colonies  of  France, 
with  regard  to  the  importation  in  British  vessels  of  all  kinds  of  merchandize, 
being  productions  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom,  (or  of  any 
country  under  the  British  dominion)  with  the  exception  of  such  as  are  prohibited 
to  be  imported  into  the  said  colonies,  or  are  permitted  to  be  imported  only  from 
countries  under  the  dominion  of  France.  And  whereas  all  goods,  the  produce  of 
any  foreign  country  may  now  be  imported  into  the  colonics  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  in  the  ships  of  that  country,  with  the  exception  of  a  limited  list  of  specified 
articles,  which  can  only  be  imported  into  the  %nid  colonies  in  British  ships,  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  reserves  to  himself  the  power  of 
adding  to  the  said  list  of  excepted  articles  any  other  the  produce  of  the  French 
dominions,  the  addition  whereof  may  appear  to  Ilis  Majesty  to  be  necessary  for 
placing  the  commerce  and  navigation  to  be  permitted  to  the  subjects  of  each  of 
the  High  Contracting  Parties  with  the  colonies  of  the  other,  upon  a  footing  of 
fair  reciprocity. 

II.  From  and  after  the  same  period,  French  vessels  shall  be  allow  ed  to  export 
from  all  the  colonies  of  the  United  Kingdom,  (except  those  possessed  by  the  East 
India  Company)  all  kinds  of  merchandize,  which  are  not  prohibited  to  be  exported 
from  such  colonics  in  vessels  other  than  those  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  said 
vessels,  as  well  as  the  merchandize  exported  in  the  same,  shall  not  be  subject  to 
other  or  higher  duties  than  those  to  which  British  vessels  may  be  subject,'  on 
exporting  the  said  merchandize,  or  which  are  imposed  upon  the  merchandize  it¬ 
self  ;  and  they  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  bounties,  drawbacks,  and  other  al¬ 
lowances  of  the  same  nature,  to  which  British  vessels  would  be  entitled  on  such 
exportation. 

The  same  facilities  and  privileges  shall  be  granted  reciprocally  in  all  the  co¬ 
lonics  of  France,  for  the  exportation  in  British  vessels  of  all  kinds  of  mer¬ 
chandize  which  are  not  prohibited  to  be  exported  from  such  colonics  in  vessels 
other  than  those  of  France. 

These  two  Additional  Articles  shall  have  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if 
they  were  inserted  word  for  word,'  in  the  Convention  signed  this  day.  They 
shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at  the  same  time. 
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In  witness  whereof  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same, 
and  have  affixed  thereto  the  seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  London,  the  26th  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1826. 
(Signed.) 

(L.S.)  GEORGE  CANNING.  (L.S.)  LE  PRINCE  DE  POLIGNAC. 
(L.S.)  WILLIAM  HUSKISSON. 


ORDINANCE  OF  THE  KING  OF  FRANCE. 

Charles,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  France  .and  Navarre  ; 

Having  seen  the  Convention  concluded  and  signed  between  us  and  His  Bri¬ 
tannic  Majesty,  the  26th  of  January,  the  present  year; 

Being  desirous  of  assuring,  iv:  •  h.  uut  does  not  already  result  from  the  French 
regulations  respecting  navigation  in  general,  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of 
reciprocity  stipulated  in  the  said  Convention  in  respect  of  British  navigation ; 

On  the  report  of  the  President  of  our  Council  of  Ministers,  the  Minister  and 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  Finances  ; 

Our  Superior  Council  of  Commerce  and  Colonics  having  been  heard  : 

We  have  decreed,  and  do  decree,  as  follows :  — 

I.  From  the  5th  of  April  next,  British  vessels  arriving  in  the  Ports  of  France, 
with  or  without  a  cargo,  from  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  England  and 
Ireland,  and  from  the  possessions  of  the  said  Kingdom  in  Europe,  and  French 
vessels  returning  from  the  Ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  oroPits  possessions  in 
Europe,  shall  pay  the  same  tonnage  duty,  which,  until  it  be  ordered  otherwise, 
shall  not  exceed  the  duty  at  present  levied  upon  all  foreign  vessels  entering  the 
ports  of  France. 

British  vessels  coming  from  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  its  posses¬ 
sions  in  Europe,  shall  not  pay  any  duties  of  pilotage,  harbour,  quarantine,  or 
other  analogous  duties,  beyond  those  charged  upon  French  vessels. 

II.  From  the  same  date,  all  merchandize  and  articles  of  commerce,  which  can 
or  may  be  legally  imported  from  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  its 
possessions  in  Europe,  for  consumption  in  our  Kingdom,  shall  not  pay,  on  their 
importation  in  British  vessels,  more  than  the  same  duties  which  are  or  may  be 
levied  upon  the  same  merchandize  and  articles  of  commerce  on  their  importation 
in  French  vessels. 

III.  The  products  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  imported  from  any  country 
whatever  in  British  vessels,  or  shipped  on  board  French  or  other  vessels  in  a  port 
of  the  British  dominions  in  Europe,  shall  not,  from  the  5th  of  April  next,  be  ad- 
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mitted  in  France  for  consumption  in  our  Kingdom,  but  only  for  deposit  and  re¬ 
exportation. 

The  same  regulation  is  applicable  to  the  products  of  other  countries  in  Europe, 
as  well  as  to  those  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  possessions,  when  they  shall 
be  imported  in  British  vessels,  coming  from  a  port  not  belonging  to  the  United 
Kingdom  or  its  possessions  in  Europe. 

IV.  Fishing-boats  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom  or  its  possessions  in 
Europe,  shall  be  exempted  from  all  navigation  duties,  when  forced  by  stress  of 
weather  to  seek  refuge  in  the  ports  or  on  the  coasts  of  France,  provided  that  they 
have  not  effected  any  landing  or  shipment  of  goods. 

V.  The  President  of  our  Council  of  Ministers,  the  Minister  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  Department  of  Finance,  is  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  present  Ordi¬ 
nance,  which  shall  be  inserted  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Laws. 

Given  in  our  Palace  of  the  Tuillerics,  the  8th  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1826,  and  of  the  2nd  of  our  reign. 

By  the  King,  CHARLES. 

The  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  the  Minister,  Secretary  of  , 
State  of  the  Finances.  J II.  DE  VILLELE. 


British  Order  in  Council,  repealing  certain  Tonnage  Duties  on  French 
Vessels.  At  the  Court  at  Carlton  House,  the  3rd  of  May,  1826.  Present, 
The  King’s  Most  Excellent  Majesty  in  Council. 

Whereas  II is  Majesty  was  pleased,  by  his  Order  in  Council,  bearing  date  the 
10th  of  March,  1824,  to  order,  that  from  and  after  the  date  of  the  said  Order, 
there  should  be  charged  on  all  French  vessels  which  should  enter  any  of  the 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  a  duty  of  3s.  G</.  per  ton,  such  duty  to  be  levied 
collected,  recovered,  and  applied  in  such  and  the  like  manner  as  any  duties  of 
customs  are  now  by  law  levied,  recovered,  and  applied;  and  whereas  a  Conven¬ 
tion  of  Commerce  between  Ilis  Majesty  and  the  Most  Christian  King  was 
signed  at  London,  on  the  26th  of  January  last,  in  which  Convention  it  is  stipu¬ 
lated,  that  from  and  after  the  5th  day  of  April  last,  British  vessels  entering  into 
or  departing  from  the  ports  of  France,  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  higher  tonnage 
or  other  duties  than  are  levied  on  French  vessels ;  His  Majesty  is  thereupon 
pleased,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  Privy  Council,  to  order,  and  it  is  hereby 
ordered,  that  from  and  after  the  5th  day  of  April  last,  the  said  Order  of  the  10th 
of  March,  1824,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  revoked  accordingly: 

And  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty’s  Trea¬ 
sury  are  to  give  the  necessary  directions  herein  accordingly. 

JAS.  BULLER. 
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British  Order  in  Council,  granting  to  French  Vessels  certain  Privileges 
of  Trading  with  the  British  Possessions  in  the  West  Indies  and  America, 
at  the  Court  at  Carlton  House,  the  1st  of  June,  182G.  Present,  the  King’s 
Most  Excellent  Majesty  in  Council. 

Whereas  by  a  certain  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Ilis  present  Majesty  (Cap.  114),  intituled  “An  Act  to  regulate  the  Trade  of" 
the  British  Possessions  abroad,”  after  reciting  that  “  By  the  law  of  navigation, 
foreign  ships  are  permitted  to  import  into  any  of  the  British  possessions  abroad, 
from  the  countries  to  which  they  belong,  goods,  the  produce  of  those  countries, 
and  to  export  goods  from  such  possessions,  to  be  carried  to  any  foreign  country 
whatever ;  and  that  it  is  expedient  that  such  permission  should  be  subject  to 
certain  conditions  it  is  enacted,.  ^  That  the  privileges  thereby  granted  to 
foreign  ships  shall  be  limited  to  the  ships  of  those  countries  which,  having  colo¬ 
nial  possessions,  shall  grant  the  like  privileges  of  trading  with  those  possessions 
to  British  ships;  unless  Ilis  Majesty,  by  his  Order  in  Council,  shall  in  any 
case  deem  it  expedient  to  grant  the  whole,  or  .ny,  of  such  privileges  to  the 
ships  of  any  foreign  country,  although  the  conditions  aforesaid  shall  not,  in  all 
respects,  be  fulfilled  by  such  foreign  country.”  And  whereas  the  conditions 
mentioned  and  referred  to  in  and  by  the  said  Act  of  Parliament,  have  not  in  all 
respects  been  fulfilled  by  the  Government  of  France ;  but  nevertheless  Ilis 
Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  Privy  Council,  doth  deem  it  expedient 
to  grant  certain  of  the  privileges  aforesaid  to  the  ships  of  France ;  Ilis  Majesty 
doth  therefore,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  Privy  Council,  and  in  pursuance 
and  exercise  of  the  powers  and  authority  in  him  vested  by  the  said  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament,  declare  and  grant,  that  it;  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  French  ships  to 
import  into  any  of  the  British  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  and  America,  from 
the  dominions  of  His  !Nlost  Christian  Majesty,  such  goods  being  the  produce  of 
those  dominions  as  are  mentioned  and  enumerated  in  the  Table  subjoined  to  this 
present  Order,  and  to^export  goods  from  such  British  possessions,  to  be  carried 
to  any  foreign  country  whatever : 

And  the  Bight  Honourable  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty’s 
Treasury,  and  the  Right  Honourable  Earl  Bathurst,  one  of  Ilis  Majesty’s' Prin¬ 
cipal  Secretaries  of  State,  are  to  give  the  necessary  directions  herein  as  to  them 
may  respectively  appertain. 

JAS.  BULLER. 


Table  referred  to  in  the  preceding  Order : — 

Wheat,  flour,  biscuit,  bread,  meal,  peas,  beans,  rye,  callavanccs,  oats,  barley, 
Indian  corn,  rice,  shingles,  red  oak  staves  or  headings,  white  oak  staves  or 
headings,  wood,  lumber,  wood-hoops,  live  stock,  hay  and  straw,  coin  and  bul¬ 
lion,  diamonds,  salt,  fruit  and  vegetables  fresh,  cotton  wool. 
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All  articles  subject,  on  importation,  to  a  duty  ad  valorem,  and  on  which 
articles  the  amount  of  such  duty  shall  not,  at  the  time  of  importation,  exceed 
£7  10s.  for  every  £100  of  the  value  of  the  same. 


Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  relative  to  the  Communication 
by  Post  between  the  two  Kingdoms.  London,  the  14th  of  June,  1833. 

The  Postmaster-General  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land,  and  the  General  Administration  of  Posts  in  France,  being  desirous  to 
improve  the  communication  between  the  two  countries,  and  to  maintain  the  good 
understanding  which  exists  between  the  governments  and  the  people  of  the  two 
States. 

We,  Charles  Lennox,  Duke  of  Richmond,  Earl  of  March,  Duke  of  Lennox 
in  Scotland,  and  Aubigny  in  France,  Knight  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the 
Garter,  Postmaster-General  of  the  Poets  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  furnished  with  powers  by  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  dated  Brighthe'imstone,  the  12th 
of  November,  1832,  on  the  one  part; 

And  We,  Joseph  Xavier  Antoine  Conte,  Director  of  the  Administration  and 
President  of  the  Council  of  Posts,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
furnished  with  powers  by  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  French,  dated  Paris,  the 
6th  of  September,  1832,  on  the  other  part ; 

Having  communicated  our  respective  powers,  have  agreed  as  follows  : 

I.  There  shall  be  a  regular  and  efficient  communication  by  post  between 
Dover  and  Calais  six  days  in  every  week,  at  the  least,  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
mails.  Each  office  shall  transport  its  own  mails  and  despatches  to  the  frontier  of 
the  corresponding  office. 

II.  The  Postmaster-General  shall  despatch  an  English  packet  boat  from  Dover 

every  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday,  (weather 
permitting,)  with  the  mails  and  despatches  from  the  United  Kingdom  for  France, 
and  for  countries  beyond  France,  which  shall  lie  delivered  to  the  Director  of  the 
Posts  at  Calais. 

The  Administration  of  Posts  in  France  shall  expedite  a  French  packet  from 
Calais  (weather  permitting)  every  Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thurs¬ 
day,  and  Friday,  with  the  mails  and  despatches  from  France,  and  countries  beyond 
France,  for  the  United  Kingdom,  its  colonies  and  dependencies,  which  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  agent  of  the  Postmaster-General  at  Dover. 

III.  If  either  of  the  two  offices  should  think  proper  to  send  a  packet  with  or 
without  a  mail,  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  it  shall  be  at  liberty  so  to  do. 

IV.  The  Postmaster-General  engages  to  deliver  the  mails  to  the  Director  of 
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Posts  at  Calais,  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  in  ordinary  weather,  or  as  soon 
as  possible  after  that  hour.  ^ 

The  Administration  of  the  French  Posts  engages  to  deliver  its  letters  to  the 
ag?nt  of  the  Postmaster-General  at  Dover,  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening,  in  ordi¬ 
nary  weather,  or  as  soon  after  that  hour  as  possible.  After  the  arrival  of  the 
packets  at  Dover  and  Calais,  the  correspondence  shall  be  forwarded  to  its  desti¬ 
nation  by  the  first  and  most  expeditious  means  cf  conveyance  at  the  disposition  of 
the  two  offices  respectively. 

V.  The  packet-boats  to  be  employed  by  the  two  offices  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  correspondence,  shall  be  steamboats  of  sufficient  dimensions  and  power  of 
machinery  for  the  service ;  they  shall  be  national  vessels,  bond  fide  the  property  of 
the  State.  They  shall  be  considered  and  treated  in  the  ports  of  the  two  countries 
as  vessels  of  war,  and  entitled  to  all  the  consideration  and  privileges  which  the 
interest  and  general  importance  of  their  functions  demand,  and  shall  not  be  de¬ 
tached  from  their  specific. duty  of  the  conveyance  of  mails  and  despatches  by  any 
authority  whatever,  or  be  subject  to  order  of  seizure,  embargo,  or  arret  de  prince. 

VI.  The  packet-boats  of  the  two  offices  shall  be  at  liberty  to  take  on  board,  as 
well  at  Dover  as  at  Calais,  all  passengers,  of  whatsoever  nation  they  may  be,  t  j  1 
convey  them  with  their  personal  baggage  and  effects  from  Dover  to  Calais,  and 
from  Calais  to  Dover,  on  condition  that  the  captains  observe  the  regulations  of 
the  respective  Governments  relative  to  the  arrival  and  departure  of  travellers ;  but 
they  shall  be  prohibited  from  conveying  goods  or  merchandize  on  freight. 

VII.  The  captains  of  the  packets  of  the  respective  offices,  or  the  persons  in 
charge  of  the  mails,  shall,  on  their  arrival,  deliver  to  the  corresponding  office  a  bill, 
which  shall  specify  the  delivery  to  them  of  the  bag  or  bags,  closed  and  sealed,  and . 
shall  bring  back  an  acknowledgment  of  their  safe  transmission,  from  the  office  by 
which  they  have  been  received. 

VIII.  The  captains  shall,  in  all  practicable  cases,  proceed  direct  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  destinations,  and  if  compelled  by  unavoidable  circumstances  to  make  any 
other  port  than  Dover  or  Calais,  it  will  be  upon  their  own  responsibility,  and 
subject  to  such  investigation  as  either  of  the  offices  may  deem  it  advisable  to  in¬ 
stitute  to  obtain  a  justification  of  the  proceeding.  If  they  should  make  any  other 
than  their  destined  port,  the  office  of  the  country  in  which  the  mail  shall  be  so 
landed  shall  engage  to  forward  them,  without  delay,  to  their  destination. 

IX.  The  captains  of  the  two  offices  are  prohibited  from  taking  charge  of  any 
letter  not  included  in  their  mail  bag,  excepting  always  the  despatches  of  their  re¬ 
spective  Governments.  They  shall  be  careful  that  no  letters  are  fraudulently 
conveyed  by  their  crews  or  by  passengers,  and  they  shall  make  known  to  the 
proper  party  any  such  breach  which  may  be  committed. 

X.  The  British  packet-boats  shall  pay  on  their  entry  and  departure  from  the 
port  of  Calais,  or  any  other  port  of  the  Kingdom  of  France)  all  navigation  dues 
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and  port  charges,  such  as  they  now  are,  or  shall  hereafter  be  established  by  the 
laws  or  regulations  of  the  kingdom ;  and,  reciprocally,  the  French  packet-boats 
shall  pay  on  their  entry  and  departure  from  Dover,  or  any  other  port  of  Great 
Britain,  all  the  navigation  dues  and  pore  charges  now  existing,  or  hereafter  to  be 
established,  by  the  laws  or  regulations  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

As  tonnage  dues  are  established  in  Great  Britain  only  to  counterbalance  the 
duties  to  which  English  vessels  arc  subject  in  the  Pas  de  Calais ;  in  order  to 
equalise  the  disbursements  and  establish  a  balance  in  this  respect  between  the 
two  offices,  the  French  office  will  pay  to  the  English  office,  as  compensation,  a 
sum  for  every  passage,  equal  to  that  which  an  English  packet-boat  of  the  same 
tonnage  as  the  French  packets  would  be  liable  to  pay  at  Calais. 

The  dues  will  be  paid  at  Calais  by  the  Director  of  Posts  of  that  town  for  the 
English  office,  and  in  any  port  of  the  kingdom  by  the  English  captains,  who 
shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  Director  of  Posts  at  Calais  ;  and  the  dues  at  Dover 
shall  be  paid  by  the  agent  of  the  packet-boats  of  the  English  mail  for  the  French 
office,  and  in  any  other  port  by  the  French  captains,  who  shall  be  reimbursed  by 
the  said  agent ;  and  in  case  the  tonnage  of  the  English  packet-boats  shall  exceed 
that  of  the  French  packet-boats,  or  the  tonnage  of  the  French  packet-boats  shall 
exceed  that  of  the  English  packet-boats,  the  amount  of  such  excess  shall  be  paid 
by  the  office  to  which  such  packet  of  greater  tonnage  shall  belong.  The  ac¬ 
counts  relative  to  these  duties  shall  be  regulated  quarterly. 

In  the  event  of  the  English  packets  being  exempted  at  any  future  period 
from  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  tonnage  dues,  or  port  charges,  in  France, 
the  French  post-office  shall  be  exonerated  to  the  like  extent  from  the  compen¬ 
sation  or  payment  to  the  British  office,  on  account  of  the  French  packets,  now 
payable  in  virtue  of  this  Article. 

XI.  The  letters  from  France  destined  for  the  English  islands  of  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  and  Alderney,  may,  on  account  of  the  great  proximity  of  the  western 
coasts  of  France,  be  forwarded,  at  the  desire  of  the  senders,  to  one  of  th  ■  French 
offices  at  St.  Malo,  Cherbourg,  or  Granville,  or  continue  to  be  sent  by  way  of 
Calais  and  London. 

XII.  If  hereafter,  and  with  mutual  consent,  the  two  offices  should  deem  it 
advantageous  to  establish  one  or  several  supplementary  communications  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  by  other  points  of  egress  than  Dover  and  Calais,  ♦hese 
communications  may  be  established  without  altering  in  any  war  the  stipulations 
agreed  upon  in  the  present  Treaty. 

XIII.  In  case  of  war  between  the  two  nations,  the  mail  packet-boats  of  the 

two  offices  shall  continue  their  navigation  without  -impediment  or  molestation, 
until  a  notification  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  two  Governments,  that  their  services 
arc  to  be  discontinued ;  in  which  case  they  feliall  be  permitted  to  return  freely  and 
under  special  protection  to  their  respective  ports.  ; 
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XIV.  The  stipulations  of  any  former  Treaties  between  the  two  offices,  as  far 
as  regards  the  conveyance  of  the  mails  across  the  channel,  are  hereby  annulled 
whensoever  they  may.  be  in  any  degree  contrary  to  the  provisions  and  meaning  of 
the  pi%sent  Convention. 

XV.  The  French  steam-packets,  according  to  the  stipulations  of  the  Fifth 
Article,  shall  be  brought  into  operation  by  the  1st  of  January  next.,  at  the  latest, 
and  as  much  sooner  as  possible. 

Until  they  can  be  completed,  and  as  soon  as  the  ratifications  shall  have  been 
exchanged,  a  provisional  arrangement  shall  be  made  for  the  performance  of  the 
service,  six  times  a  week,  by  the  best  means  in  the  power  of  the  French  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  by  steam  vessels  not  less  than  four  times  in  each  week. 

XVI.  The  present  Convention  is  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  shall  be  in 
force  from  the  1st  of  July  next,  or  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  ratifications  shall 
have  been  exchanged,  which  shall  be  within  two  months  from  this  date,  or  earlier, 
if  possible. 

If  the  course  of  events  should  render  any  modifications  desirable  in  any  of  the 
Articles,  the  two  offices  shall  endeavour  by  all  means  in  their  power  to  arrange 
them  amicably ;  but  in  case  of  difference,  none  of  the  Articles  of  the  present  Con¬ 
vention  shall  be  annulled,  or  invalidated,  by  either  of  the  contracting  parties, 
without  giving  six  months’  previous  notice,  during  which  time  the  Convention 
shall  continue  to  have  its  full  and  clear  execution,  without  prejudice  to  the  regu¬ 
lating  and  balancing  the  accounts  between  the  two  offices,  after  the  expiration  of 
the  said  six  months. 

XVII.  Three  copies  shall  be  transcribed  of  the  present  Treaty  ;  two  whereof, 
the  one  in  English,  the  other  in  French,  shall  remain  with  the  Postmaster-General 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  third,  the  French  on  one  side  and  the  English  on 
the  other,  on  the  same  sheet,  with  the  administration  of  the  posts  of  France. 

Done  and  concluded  between  Us,  subject  to  the  approval  and  ratification  of 
our  respective  Sovereigns. 

At  the  General  Post-Office,  London,  this  14tli  of  June,  1833. 

(L.S.)  RICHMOND.  (L.  S.)  CONTE. 


Supplementary  Articles. — In  addition  to  the  Convention  concluded  and 
signed  this  day  by  the  Postmaster-General  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Director  of 
the  General  Administration  of  the  Posts  of  France;  We,  Charles,  Duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Earl  of  March,  Duke  of  Lennox  in  Scotland,  and  Aubigny  in  France, 
Knight  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  Postmaster-General  of  the  Posts 
of  Ilis  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland,  on  the  one  part ; 
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and  We,  Joseph  Xavier  Antoine  Conte,  Director  of  the  Administration,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council  of  Posts,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
on  the  other  part ;  have  agreed  upon  Supplementary  Articles,  to  the  following 
effect : — 

I.  The  regulations  for  the  conveyance  of  English  letters  in  transit  through 
France,  shall  be  the  subject  of  ulterior  arrangement,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
transit  service  shall  remain,  provisionally,  according  to  the  conditions  of  the 
Treaty  of  1802. 

II.  The  Postmaster-General  of  Great  Britain  shall  supply  the  Administration 
of  the  Posts  of  France  with  a  list  of  the  rates  of  postage,  to  be  charged  upon 
French  correspondence  passing  through  Great  Britain  to  and  from  countries 
beyond  the  seas,  with  which  the  Post-office  of  Great  Britain  has  direct  and  regu¬ 
lar  communication. 

III.  The  number  and  form  of  the  pacquets  of  letters  sent  from  one  office  to 
the  other  shall  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  and  may  be  altered  by  common  consent 
whenever  the  advantage  of  the  respective  services  shall  require  it. 

IV.  Dead  letters,  i.  e.  letters  which  cannot  be  delivered,  from  whatever  cause, 
shall  be  reciprocally  returned  to  the  office  by  which  they  were  originally  despatched, 
without  payment,  at  certain  periods,  according  to  the  regulation  of  the  respective 
offices. 

V.  The  rates  of  passage-money,  as  well  by  the  British  as  by  the  French  na¬ 
tional  packets,  shall  be  mutually  regulated  between  the  two  offices ;  these  rates 
may  be  increased  or  diminished  by  mutual  consent;  but  neither  of  the  two  offices 
shall  of  itself  alter  or  reduce  the  price  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  passengers,  or  for  any  other  cause. 

VI.  The  preceding  Supplementary  Articles,  although  distinct  from  the  Treaty ? 
will  possess  the  same  force  as  if  they  had  been  inserted  in  the  Treaty  itself. 

Three  copies  shall  be  transcribed  of  these  Supplementary  Articles,  two 
whereof,  the  one  in  English,  the  other  in  French,  shall  remain  with  the  Postmas¬ 
ter-General  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  third,  the  French  on  one  side  and  the 
English  on  the  other,  on  the  same  sheet  with  the  Administration  of  the  Posts 
of  France. 

Done  and  concluded  between  Us,  subject  to  the  approval  and  ratification  of 
our  respective  Sovereigns. 

At  the  General  Post-office,  London,  this  14th  of  June,  1833. 


(L.S.)  RICHMOND. 


(L.  S.)  CONTE. 
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Convention  between  His  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  King  of  the  French,  for 
extending  the  facilities  of  Communication  by  Post,  between  their  respective 
Dominions.  Signed  at  Paris,  the  30th  of  March,  1836. 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  French,  being  desirous  of  extending  the  facilities 
of  communication  by  post  between  their  respective  dominions,  and  to  accomplish 
by  means  of  a  Convention  this  important  object,  have,  for  this  purpose,  named 
as  their  Plenipotentiaries,  that  is  to  say  : — 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
the  Right  Honourable  Granville  Earl  Granville,  a  Peer  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath,  a  Privy 
Councillor,  and  His  Majesty’s  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  at 
the  Court  of  France  : 

And  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  French,  M.  Louis  Adolphe  Thiers,  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Royal  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  &c.  &c.  &c ,  a  Member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  the  Departments,  Minister  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers : 

Who,  after  having  exchanged  their  respective  full  powers,  found  to  be  in  good 
and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  Articles : — 

I.  Persons  desirous  of  sending  letters  either  from  France  to  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  those  British  Colonies  or  Pos¬ 
sessions  where  the  post-office  of  Great  Britain  has  established  post-offices ;  or 
from  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  British  colonies 
or  possessions  to  France,  shall  have  the  option First,  of  allowing  the  whole 
of  the  postage  of  such  letters  to  be  charged  to  the  receiver;  secondly,  of 
paying  the  postage  in  advance  to  the  place  of  destination ;  thirdly,  of  paying 
the  postage  only  as  far  as  the  frontier  of  the  country  to  which  the  letters  arc 
sent. 

II.  The.  system  of  optional  payment  of  postage  specified  in  the  preceding. 
Article,  in  favour  of  ordinary  letters  from  the  two  countries,  shall  be  applicable 
to  letters  and  packets  containing  patterns  of  merchandize. 

III.  Letters  and  packets  containing  patterns  of  merchandize,  which  shall  be 
forwarded  from  one  country  to  the  other,  either  paid  or  unpaid,  shall  be  conveyed 
at  such  reduced  rates  of  postage  as  are  allowed  for  such  articles  by  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  each  country. 

IV.  The  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries  may  send  from  one  country  to  the  : 
other  letters  termed  registered  or  recommended  letters.  The  postage  of  such . 
letters  shall  be  fixed  according  to  the  combined  rates  of  both  countries,  and 
shall  always  be  paid  in  advance  to  the  place  of  destination. 

V.  The  postage  of  a  single  letter,  (for  which  the  post-offices  of  the  two 
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countries  shall  account  to  each  other,)  for  ordinary  letters,  paid  or  unpaid,  is 
fixed  as  follows,  that  is  to  say : — 

For  the  French  post-office  : 

1.  Between  Paris  and  the  frontier  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  1  franc. 

2.  And  with  respect  to  any  other  part  of  the  French  territory  situated  on 
either  side  of  Paris  relatively  to  the  frontier  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  a  charge  in  proportion  to  the  rate  of  postage  above  fixed 
for  the  conveyance  between  Paris  and  the  said  frontier. 

For  the  post-office  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland: — 

1.  Between  London  and  the  frontier  of  France,  10r/. 

2.  And  with  respect  to  any  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  situated  on  cither  side  of  London  relatively  to  the  frontier 
of  France,  a  charge  in  proportion  to  the  rate  of  postage  above  fixed  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  between  London  and  the  said  frontier. 

VI.  The  postage  of  a  single  letter,  for  which  the  French  post-office  will  have 
to  account  to  the  post-office  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land,  with  regard  to  letters  arriving  from  the  British  colonies  and  possessions,  or 
from  other  countries  beyond  sea,  destined  for  France,  or  from  France  for  the 
British  colonies  and  possessions,  or  other  countries  beyond  sea,  which  shall  be 
conveyed  by  the  regular  packets  of  the  post-office  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
is  fixed  as  follows,  that  is  to  say : — 

1.  From  and  to  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  St.  Domingo, 
the'British  settlements  and  islands,  the  mails  for  which  arc  conveyed  by  the 
Jamaica  and  Leeward  Island  packets,  the  United  States  of  America,  and  British 
North  America,  2s.  3d. 

2.  From  and  to  Portugal,  2s.  7  A 

3.  From  and  to  Madeira,  the  Azores,  and  the  Canaries,  2s.  8 d. 

4.  From  and  to  Carthagena,  La  Guayra,  and  Honduras,  3s.  \d. 

5.  From  and  to  Brazil,  Buenos  Ayres,  Chili,  Peru,  and  all  other  places  in 
South  America,  the  mails  for  which  are  conveyed  by  the  Brazil  packet,  3s.  7 d. 

With  respect  to  such  of  the  above-mentioned  letters  as  shall  be  conveyed  by 
merchant  vessels  leaving  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  or  arriving  at  those  ports,  the  rate  for  which  the  French  post-office  will 
have  to  account  to  the  post-office  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  fixed  as 
follows,  that  is  to  say  : 

For  letters  destined  for  France,  Is.  Gd.  for  each  single  letter. 

For  letters  coming  from  France,  Is.  also  for  each  single  letter. 

The  postage  of  the  letters  from  France  for  the  countries  beyond  sea,  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  present  Article,  which  shall  be  conveyed  by  merchant  vessels 
leaving  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland*  shall  be 
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paid  in  advance,  agreeably  to  the  practice  with  respect  to  the  letters  sent  from 
the  United  Kir.ad‘>m. 

VII.  The  two  post-offices  shall  mutually  account  to  each  other  for  the 
postage  received  on  letters,  whether  paid  or  unpaid,  forwarded  from  one  office  to 
the  other,  according  to  the  scale  of  postage  in  force  in  that  one  of  the  two 
countries  to  which  the  account  is  to  be  rendered. 

Nevertheless,  the  post-office  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  shall  account  to  the  post-office  of  France  at  the  rate  of  a  single  rate  of 
postage  for  each  quarter  of  an  ounce,  on  letters  addressed  to  France,  post  paid 
to  their  destination. 

VIII.  English  newspapers  sent  to  France  shall,  like  newspapers  coming 
from  other  foreign  post-offices  in  correspondence  with  France,  and  like  French 
newspapers  in  France,  be  subject  to  a  rate  of  only  4  centimes  for  each  news¬ 
paper,  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver  ;  and  reciprocally  French  newspapers  destined 
for  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  shall  be  subject  only  to  a 
postage  equivalent  to  that  of  4  centimes,  and  to  be  paid  by  the  English  receiver. 
The  whole,  however,  upon  the  condition,  that  on  both  sides  the  newspapers 
shall  be  printed  in  the  language  of  the  country  in  which  they  shall  have  been 
published ;  and  that  with  respect  to  them,  the  laws  and  decrees  which  regulate 
their  publication  and  circulation  shall  have  been  duly  complied  with. 

With  regard  to  newspapers  coming  from  foreign  countries  through  the 
French  territory,  and  destined  for  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  the  English  post-office  shall  pay  to  the  French  post-office,  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  those  newspapers  through  France,  a  postage  of  4  centimes  on  every 
printed  sheet. 

IX.  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  French  promises  to  use  his  good  offices 
with  the  governments  of  those  countries,  of  which  the  post-offices  are  in  relation 
with  the  post-office  of  France,  in  order  to  procure  for  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  whose  correspondence  v'ith  those  countries  passes  through 
the  French  territory,  the  option  reserved  by  Article- 1.  of  the  present  Convention 
to  the  correspondence  between  Fiance  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

X.  Letters  misdirected  or  missent,  as  well  as  letters  addressed  to  persons  who 
have  changed  their  residence,  shall  be  returned  -without  delay  to  one  of  the  offices 
of  exchange  belonging  to  the  post-office  from  which  they  have  been  forwarded, 
for  a  return  of  the  postage  at  which  they  were  delivered  by  that  office  to  the  office 
of  the  other  country. 

XI.  Dead  letters  of  every  description  shall  be  mutually  returned  by  each 
office  at  the  expiration  of  every  month,  or  oftener  if  possible ;  and  those  letters 
which  shall  have  been  charged  in  account,  shall  be  returned  for  the  same  amount 
of  postage  which  was  originally  charged  for  them  by  the  office  from  which  they 
were  sent. 
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XTI.  Independently  of  the  respective  offices  for  the  exchange  of  letters  for 
the  two  countries,  which  are  established  at  Dover  and  Calais  by  Article  I.  of  the 
Convention  of  June  14,  1833,  and  through  which  principally  the  correspondence 
between  Great  Britain  and  France  shall  continue  to  be  forwarded,  it  is  agreed, 
that  bags  may  be  made  up  for  the  transmission  of  local  correspondence  between 
Brighton  and  Dieppe,  Southampton  and  Havre,  and  all  other  places  on  the  coast 
of  each  of  the  two  countries,  for  which  such  direct  communications  may  hereafter 
be  deemed  necessary. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  places  above  mentioned  shall  have  the  option  of  paying 
in  advance,  or  not,  the  postage  of  the  letters  which  they  may  forward  from  one 
country  to  the  other  by  the  above-mentioned  channels,  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
stipulated  by  Article  I.  of  the  present  Convention. 

XIII.  The  transit  postage  through  France  on  letters  from  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  those  countries  to  which  France  is  the 
channel  of  communication,  and  from  those  countries  to  the  United  Kingdom,' 
shall  continue  as  fixed  by  Article  IX.  of  the  Convention  of  the  1 7th  of  May, 
1802,  with  the  exception  of  the  undermentioned  modifications;  that  is  to  say: 

1.  Letters  from  Austria,  and  from  the  Lombardo-Venetian  Kingdom,  shall 
pay  for  every  30  grammes,  net  weight,  independently  of  the  sum  of  1  franc 
50  centimes,  stipulated  by  the  before-mentioned  Convention  as  transit  postage 
through  France,  the  sum  of  1  franc  80  centimes,  as  a  reimbursement  to  France 
of  the  sum  paid  to  the  Austrian  post-office  for  the  conveyance  of  the  said  letters 
through  Switzerland ;  making  in  all  3  francs  and  30  centimes. 

2.  Letters  from  Turkey,  from  the  Levant,  from  the  Archipelago,  and  from 
Greece,  shall  pay  for  every  30  s  mimes,  net  weight,  independently  of  the  sum 
of  3  francs  stipulated  by  the  aoove-mentioned  Convention  as  transit  postage 
through  France,  the  sum  of  3  francs  20  centimes,  as  a  reimbursement  to  France 
of  the  sum  paid  to  the  Austrian  post-office  for  the  conveyance  of  the  said  letters 
through  the  Austrian  territory  and  through  Switzerland  ;  making  in  all  6  francs 
20  centimes.  . 

3.  Letters  from  the  Ionian  Islands  shall  pay  for  every  30  grammes,  net 

weight,  independently  of  the  sum  of  3  francs,  stipulated  by  the  above-mentioned 
Convention  as  transit  postage  through  France,  the  sum  of  2  francs  40  centimes, 
as  a  reimbursement  to  France  of  the  sum  paid  to  the  Austrian  post-office  for 
the  transit  of  the  said  let  ters  through  the  Austrian  territory  and  through  Swit¬ 
zerland  ;  making  in  all,  5  francs  40  centimes.  D 

-With  respect  to  those  foreign  Governments,  the  transit  postage  of  whose 
correspondence  is  now  paid  to  France  by  the  post-office  of  Great  Britain,  both 
going  and  returning,  the  French  Government  engages,  in  the  event  of  the 
renewal  of  any  post-office  conventions  with  those  Governments,  to  demand 
that  they  should  bear  the  charge  of  one  of  the  rates  of  transit. 
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XIV.  The  post-offices  of  Great  Britain  and  France  shall,  every  month, 
balance  their  accounts  for  the  mutual  transmission  of  letters  ;  and  those  accounts, 
after  having  been  examined,  compared,  and  settled  by  the  post-offices,  shall  be 
liquidated  at  the  expiration  of  every  three  months  by  that  post-office  which  shall 
be  acknowledged  to  be  in  debt  to  the  other. 

XV.  The  form  in  which  the  accounts  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article  are 

to  be  made  up,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  verifying  the  account  of  the  postage  to  be 
mutually  accounted  for  by  each  office,  and  all  other  matters  of  detail  which  are 
to  be  arranged  by  mutual  consent  for  ensuring  the  execution  of  the  stipulations 
contained  in  the  present  Convention,  shall  be  settled  between  the  post-offices  of 
the  two  countries  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  exchange  of  the  Ratifications  of 
the  said  Convention.  - 

It  is  also  agreed  that  the  measures  of  detail  mentioned  in  the  present  Article, 
may  be  modified  by  the  two  post-offices  whenever  by  mutual  consent  those  post- 
offices  shall  have  decided  that  modifications  would  be  beneficial  to  the  post-office 
service  of  the  two  countries. 

XVI.  The  High  Contracting  Parties  engage  to  recommend,  with  the  least 
po^ible  delay,  the  one  to  his  Parliament,  and  the  other  to  the  Chambers,  that 
they  should  be  empowered  to  carry  into  execution  such  of  the  stipulations  of  the 
present  Convention,  as  may  not  now  be  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  two 
countries  respectively. 

XVII.  The  present  Convention  is  concluded  for  an  indefinite  period.  If,  at 
any  future  time,  circumstances  should  render  desirable  any  change  or  modifica¬ 
tion  in  any  of  its  Articles,  the  High  Contracting  Parties  will  concert  upon  the 
subject;  but  it  is  understood  that,  unless  by  mutual  consent,  neither  the  Con¬ 
vention,  nor  any  of  its  stipulations,  shall  be  invalidated  or  annulled  without  a 
previous  notification  of  six  months.  During  that  term  of  six  months,  the  Con¬ 
vention  shall  continue  to  be  fully  and  entirely  carried  into  effect,  without  preju¬ 
dice  to  the  settlement  and  liquidation  of  the  accounts  between  the  two  post- 
offices  after  the  expiration  of  the  said  term. 

XVIII.  The  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  ex¬ 
changed  at  Paris  at  the  expiration  of  three  months, 'or  sooner,  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  present 
Convention,  and  have  affixed  thereto  the  seals  of  their  arms. 

Done,  in  duplicate,  at  Paris,  the  30th  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1836. 


GRANVILLE.  (L.S.) 
A.  THIERS.  (L.S.) 
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Notice  issued  by  the  British  Post-office,  relative  to  the  Transmission  of  Letters, 
&c.,  to  and  from  France,  and  through  France,  20th  of  July,  1836. 

General  Post-office,  20th  of  July,  1836. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  henceforward  persons  desirous  of  sending  letters 
from  the  United  Kingdom  to  France,  will  have  the  option,  first,  of  sending  them 
unpaid,  allowing  the  whole  of  the  postage  to  be  charged  to  the  receiver ;  secondly, 
of  paying  the  whole  of  the  postage  in  advance  to  the  place  of  destination ;  thirdly, 
of  paying  the  British  postage  only  to  the  frontier  of  France,  as  at  present. 

The  optional  payment  of  postage  applies  equally  to  patterns  of  merchandize. 

The  British  postage  upon  all  letters  to  and  from  France,  and  passing  through 
France,  is  reduced  at  the  rate  of  fourpence  each  single  letter,  and  so  on  in  propor¬ 
tion  for  double  and  treble  letters,  and  so  forth,  except  the  local  letters  between 
Dover  and  Calais.  A  considerable  reduction  has  been  made  in  the  French  post¬ 
age  also. 

A  letter  consisting  of  one  piece  of  paper  under  the  weight  of  one  ounce  will 
be  liable,  as  a  present,  to  single  postage  only,  so  far  as  regards  the  British  rates ; 
but  no  letter  will  be  chargeable  with  more  than  a  single  rate  of  postage,  whatever 
the  number  of  inclosures  may  be,  if  it  does  not  exceed  the  weight  of  one  quarter 
of  an  ounce ;  or  double  postage  from  one  quarter  of  an  ounce,  and  not  exceeding 
half  an  ounce ;  and  treble  postage  from  half  an  ounce,  and  under  one  ounce 
weight. 

The  postage  in  France  is  charged  wholly  by  weight,  without  reference  to  the 
composition  of  the  letter,  and  is  at  the  rate  of  a  single  postage  if  under  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce,  and  so  on  in  proportion.  A  single  sheet  of  paper,  weighing  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  will  therefore  be  liable  in  France  to  additional  charge. 

Registered  Letters. — Persons  desirous  of  registering  letters  and  packets  for 
France,  and  passing  through  France,  may  have  them  entered  on  the  letter  bill : 
such  letters  will  be  liable  to  a  registration  rate  of  2s.  Gd.  each,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  British  rates,  and  to  double  the  French  postage  according  to  weight. 
The  whole  payment  to  the  place  of  destination  must  be  made  in  advance,  and 
such  letters  must  be  brought  to  the  General  Post-office  for  the  purpose  of  being 
registered  before  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  on  ordinary  post  nights,  and  before 
ten  o’clock  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 

In  addition  to  the  general  reduction  in  the  British  rates  of  postage  of  Ad.  upon 
all  letters  to  and  from  France,  and  passing  through  France,  there  will  be  a  fur¬ 
ther  reduction  at  the  rate  of  3d.  for  each  single  letter^  and  so  on  in  proportion  for 
all  letters  to  and  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  passing  in  transit  through  France;  and 
of  2d.  for  each  single  letter,  and  so  on  in  proportion  upon  all  letters  to  and 
from  Switzerland,  passing  in  transit  through  France. 

The  rate  of  postage  on  the  local  letters  between  Dover  and  Calais  is  reduced 
from  Gd.  to  3d.  for  each  single  letter,  and  so  on  in  proportion. 
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British  rates  upon  a  single  letter  from  London  for  France,  and  for  coun¬ 
tries  passing  through  France 

Old  Rate.  New  Rate. 

.9.  d.  i.  d. 

France  .  .  .  .  .  12.  .  0  10 

Spain  and  Portugal  .  .  .22  .  17 

Switzerland  .  .  .  .  18.  .12 

Germany  .  .  .  .  .18  .  14 

Italy,  Turkey,  &c.  .  .  .  111.  ..17 

•  Dover  and  Calais  .  .  .  .06  .  03 


Ship  Letters, — Ship-letter  bags  will  he  made  up  at  Southampton  and  Havre, 
Brighton  ar.d  Dieppe,  for  letters  passing  between  those  places,  to  be  forwarded  by 
the  regular  passage  vessels. 

The  postage  on  such  letters  will  be  S d.  for  each,  single  letter,  and  so  on  in 
proportion,  and  the  payment  in  advance  will  be  at  the  option  of  the  senders. 

Newspapers, — English  newspapers  addressed  to  France  may  be  forwarded  (in 
covers  open  at  the  sides),  and  cinder  the  usual  regulations  as  to  writing  and  inclo¬ 
sures,  free  of  charge  to  the  sender.  A  rate  of  four  centimes  each  paper  (equi¬ 
valent  to  one  halfpenny)  will  be  charged  upon  delivery  in  Fiance.  French  news¬ 
papers  addressed  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  colonies  will  be  liable  to  a 
charge  of  one  halfpenny  each  upon  delivery. 

The  public  are  specially  requested  to  observe,  that  for  the  present  unpaid 
letters  can  only  be  sent  to  places  within  France,  and  not  to  any  foreign  countries 
passing  through  France.  Letters  for  Switzerland  and  Sardinia  may  be  post  paid 
in  advance  to  the  place  of  destination.  Letters  for  Southern  Italy  may  be  post 
paid  in  advance  to  the  Italian  frontier  of  Sardinia ;  and  letters  for  Austria  and 
Venetian  Lombardy  may  be  post  paid  in  advance  through  France,  but  unpaid  let¬ 
ters  for  those  countries  cannot  be  forwarded. 

By  command  of  His  Majesty’s  Postmaster-General, 

HENRY  FUELLING,  Assistant  Secretary. 


Additional  Post-Office  Convention  between  Her  Britannic  Majesty  and  the 
King  of  the  French,  for  the  Conveyance  through  France  of  the  Corres¬ 
pondence  between  England  and  the  East  Indies.  Paris,  10th  of  May,  183!). 

Additional.  Convention  to  the  Post-office  Convention  of  the  30th  of  March, 
183G,  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  for  the  Conveyance  through  France 
of  the  Correspondence  of  the  East  Indies  with  England,  and  vice  versa. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  French,  being  desirous  of  making  an  arrange¬ 
ment  for  conveying  through  France  the  correspondence  between  Great  Britain 
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and  the  East  Indies,  have  resolved  to  secure  this  important  result  by  means  of 
an  additional  Convention  to  the  post-office  Convention  concluded  the  30th  of 
March,  1836,  and  have  for  this  purpose  named  as  their  Plenipotentiaries,  that 
is  to  say : 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
the  Right  Honourable  Granville  Earl  Granville,  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath,  a  Peer  of  the  Realm,  a  Privy  Councillor, 

.  and  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  llic  French; 

And  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  French,  the  Sieur  Napoleon  Lannes,  Duke 
of  Montebello,  a  Peer  of  France,  Officer  of  His  Royal  Order  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Isabella  the  Catholic,  His  Minister  and 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs; 

Who,  after  having  communicated  to  each  other  their  respective  full  powers, 
found  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  and  concluded  the  following 
Articles : — 

Article  I.  The  Government,  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  shall  confide  to  the  post-office  of  France,  upon 
the  conditions  expressed  in  the  following  Articles,  the  conveyance,  in  mailbags 
or  closed  boxes,  of  the  correspondence  coming  from  the  East  Indies,  destined  for 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  vice  versa,  whenever  the 
above-mentioned  correspondence  shall  pass  through  France. 

The  British  Government  reserves  to  itself,  at  all  times,  the  right  of  causing, 
whenever  it  shall  think  proper,  the  above-mentioned  correspondence  coming  from 
the  East  Indies  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  vice  versa ,  and  passing  through 
France,  to  be  conveyed,  either  between  Alexandria  and  Malta,  or  between 
Malta  and  Marseilles,  or  between  Alexandria  and  Marseilles,  by  vessels 
freighted  or  employed  for  that  purpose  by  its  orders,  or  by  the  packets  of  the 
Royal  Navy. 

II.  Whenever  the  packets  of  the  Royal  British  Navy,  charged  with  the  cor¬ 
respondence  from  the  East  Indies  for  Great  Britain,  shall  touch  at  Marseilles,  or 
at  any  other  French  port  in  the  Mediterranean,  they  shall  be  considered  and  re¬ 
ceived  in  those  port's  as  vessels  of  war ;  shall  be  exempt  from  all  dues  of  navi¬ 
gation  and  port  charges  ;  and  shall  enjoy  therein  all  the  honours  and  privileges 
accorded  by  the  Convention  of  the  14th  of  June,  1833,  to  the  vessels  of  the  two 
States  employed  in  the  conveyance  of  the  correspondence  between  Dover  and 
Calais. 

The  same  immunities,  honours,  and  privileges,  are  secured  to  the  packets  of 
the  Royal  French  Navy  in  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  subject  to  the  do¬ 
minion  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty. 

III.  The  French  Government  engnges  to  effect  the  conveyance  of  the  corres- 
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pondence  designated  in  the  1st  Article  of  the  present  Additional  Convention,  in 
the  manner  following  : — 

1.  Between  Alexandria  and  Marseilles,  by  steam-packets  of  160  horse  power, 
belonging  to  the  Government,  which  shall  leave  Alexandria  on  the  7th,  17th, 
and  27th,  and  Marseilles  on  the  1st,  11th,  and  21st  of  each  month. 

3.  Between  Marseilles  and  Calais,  by.  mail  coaches  starting  from  both  those 
towns  every  day. 

In  the  event  of  any  alteration  in  the  days  or  hours  of  departure  from  those 
two  ports,  the  French  post-office  shall  give,  six  months  before,  notice  thereof  to 
the  British  post-office. 

IV.  The  duration  of  the  passage  from  Alexandria  to  Marseilles,  including  the 
time  necessary  for  the  transshipment  and  for  the  purification,  if  necessary,  of  the 
correspondence  at  Malta,  shall  not,  except  under  uncontrollable  circumstances, 
exceed  345  hours,  or  14  days  and  9  hours. 

The  duration  of  the  passage  from  Marseilles  to  Alexandria,  including  the 
time  necessary  for  the  transshipment  of  the  correspondence  at  Malta,  shall  not, 
except  under  uncontrollable  circumstances,  exceed  300  hours,  or  12  days  and 
12  hours. 

V.  The  distance  between  Marseilles  and  Calais  shall  be  performed  by  the 
mail  coaches  of  the  French  post-office  in  102  hours,  or  four  days  and  six 
hours. 

VI.  The  mail  from  the  East  Indies  to  Great  Britain,  or  from  Great  Britain 
to  the  East  Indies,  shall  pass  through  the  French  territory  sealed  witli  the  seal 
of  the  post-office  of  the  East  India  Company,  or  with  that  of  the  British  post- 
office. 

An  impression  of  the  seal  used  for  se-din/ the  mails  coming  from  the  East 
.  Indies,  shall  be  furnished  to,  and  deposited  in  the  health-office  at  Marseilles. 

With  a  view  to  exempt  the  correspondence  coming  from  the  East  Indies 
.from  the  operation  of  purification,  to  which  it  would  otherwise  be  subjected  by 
the  sanitary  regulations,  the  cases  destined  bo  contain  such  correspondence  shall 
be  made  of  plate-iron  or  tin,  and  shall  be  hermetically  closed ;  and  they  shall 
not  have  attached  to  them  any  substance  considered,  according  to  the  sanitary 
regulations,  as  capable  of  communicating  infection. 

VII.  Whenever  cases  containing  the  correspondence  of  the  East  Indies  for 
Great  Britain,  or  of  Great  Britain  for  the  East  Indies,  shall  be  forwarded  by  the 
French  post-office,  there  shall  be  reserved,  as  well  in  the  French  Mediterranean 
packets  as  in  the  mail  coaches  by  which  such  correspondence  shall  be  conveyed, 
a  place  free  of  charge  for  a  courier  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  who  shall  keep  under 
his  especial  care  the  despatches  and  mails  of  the  Government  of  Her  said  Majesty, 
and  who  shall  have  the  right  to  be  present  at  the  purification  of  the  correspon- 
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dence,  whenever  it  shall  take  place,  and  at  all  other  operations  to  which  the 
correspondence  may  be  subjected. 

A  free  passage  shall  he  likewise  allowed  to  the  said  courier  in  the  French 
post-office  packets  established  in  the  Channel,  whenever  he  shall  think  proper 
to  proceed  from  Calais  to  Dover  by  those  vessels. 

VIII.  The  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  engages  to  deliver  to  the 
French  post-office  all  letters  for  the  East  Indies,  and  from  the  French  pos¬ 
sessions  in  India,  destined  from  France,  or  for  countries  to  which  France  serves 
as  the  channel  of  communication,  and  to  convey  with  its  own  correspondence  all 
such  letters,  destined  for  the  East  Indies  and  for  the  French  possessions  in  India, 
as  shall  be  delivered  to  it  by  the  French  post-office. 

The  postage  of  all  such  letters  shall  be  paid  as  far  as  Alexandria  by  the 
senders,  whether  in  France  or  in  the  East  Indies. 

It  is  understood,  that  no  correspondence  coming  from  the  East  Indies,  and 
destined  for  the.  countries  to  which  France  serves  as  the  channel  of  communica¬ 
tion,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  French  post-office,  unless  the  senders  shall  have 
expressed  the  intention  of  sending  such  correspondence  through  France,  by 
mg  on  the  address  the  words,  by  French  post-office,  or,  by  way  oj  liance. 

IX.  The  post-office  of  Great  Britain  shall  pay  to  the  post-office  of  France, 
in  satisfaction  of  all  charges  of  conveyance  or  transit  of  the  correspondence  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  First  Article  of  the  present  Additional  Convention,  between  Alexan¬ 
dria  and  Calais,  as  follows,  that  is  to  say: — 

1.  For  letters,  six  francs  per  ounce  British,  net  weight. 

2.  For  newspapers,  printed  prices  current,  and  other  publications  which  are 
allowed  to  pass  by  post  in  Great  Britain  at  reduced  rates,  ten  centimes  per 
newspaper  or  printed  sheet. 

The  letters  shall  be  weighed,  and  the  newspapers,  printed  prices  current,  and 
above-mentioned  publications  shall  be  counted,  by  the  post-office  of  London, 
before  the  departure,  or  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  East  Indian  mail;  and 
immediately  after  this  operation  a  statement  shall  be  made  out,  containing  the 
result  of  such  counting  and  weighing,  which  shall  be  sent  by  the  British  post- 
office  to  the  post-office  of  France. 

Whenever  British  packets  shall  be  employed  for  conveying  the  correspon¬ 
dence  coming  from,  or  destined  for  the  French  post-office,  the  operations  of 
weighing  and  counting  above  prescribed  shall  be  performed  by  the  post-office  at 
Marseilles,  and  the  result  thereof  shall  be  communicated  by  the  French  post- 
office  to  the  post-office  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

X.  The  sums  accruing  to  the  post-office  of  France,  in  virtue  of  the  preceding 
Article,  shall  he  placed  to  the  credit  of  that  office  in  the  general  account  of  the 
transmission  of  the  correspondence,  which  is  to  be  made  out  every  month,  in  con- 
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formity  with  the  stipulations  of  the  Fourteenth  Article  of  the  Convention  of  the 
30th  of  March,  1S3G. 

XI.  It  is  understood,  that  if  the  conveyance  of  the  correspondence  mentioned 
in  Article  I.  of  the  present  Additional  Convention,  shall  he  performed  by  means 
of  the  packets  of  the  Royal  Navy  of  Great  Britain,  or  by  vessels  which  shall  be 
freighted  or  employed  by  order  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty, 
either  between  Alexandria  and  Marseilles,  or  between  Marseilles  and  Malta,  or 
between  Malta  and  Alexandria,  the  transit  postage  on  such  correspondence  to  be 
paid  to  the  post-office  of  France,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  Article  IX. 
of. the  present  Additional  Convention,  shall  be  fixed  as  follows : — 

1.  When  the  said  correspondence  shall  have  been  conveyed  by  British 
packets,  or  by  vessels  which  shall  be  freighted  or  employed  by  order  of  the  British 
Government,  the  whole  passage  from  Alexandria  to  Marseilles,  and  vice  versa , 
the  sum  of  four  francs  per  ounce  British,  net  weight,  for  letters ;  and  for  newspa¬ 
pers,  printed  prices  current,  and  other  publications  mentioned  in  Article  IX. 
aforesaid,  five  centimes  per  newspaper,  or  per  printed  sheet. 

2.  When  the  correspondence  shall  have  been  conveyed  by  similar  vessels  only 
from  Alexandria  to  Malta,  or  from  Malta  to  Marseilles,  and  vice  versa,  five  francs 
per  ounce  British,  for  letters,  and  ten  centimes,  as  fixed  by  Article  IX.  aforesaid, 
for  newspapers,  printed  prices  current,  and  other  above-mentioned  publications. 

XII.  In  like  manner,  the  packets  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  which  shall  per¬ 
form  the  passage  between  Marseilles  and  Alexandria  or  Malta,  shall  convey,  in 
closed  bags,  the  correspondence  coming  from  or  destined  for  the  East  Indies  and 
the  French  possessions  in  India,  which  shall  be  delivered  to  them  by  the  French 
post-office,  or  for  that  office,  under  the  conditions  hereinafter  mentioned ;  that 
is  to  say : — 

1.  At  the  rate  of  two  francs  per  ounce  British,  for  letters  conveyed  between 
Marseilles  and  Alexandria. 

2.  At  the  rate  of  one  franc  per  ounce  British,  for  letters  conveyed  between 
Alexandria  and  Malta,  or  Malta  and  Marseilles. 

3.  And  for  newspapers,  printed  prices  current,  and  other  publications  men¬ 
tioned  in  Article  IX.  of  the  present  Additional  Convention,  at  the  rate  of  five 
centimes  per  newspaper,  or  per  printed  sheet. 

XIII.  The  correspondence  mentioned  in  the  preceding  Article  maybe  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  courier  or  agent  of  the  Frencli  post-ofiice,  who  shall,  in  such 
case,  enjoy,  on  board  the  English  packets  or  vessels  which  shall  be  freighted  or 
employed  by  the  English  Government,  the  privileges  allowed  to  the  couriers  of 
the  British  post-office  by  Article  VII.  of  the  present  Additional  Convention. 

XIV.  The  couriers  of  the  British  post-office  who  shall  accompany,  on  board, 
the  French  Mediterranean  packets,  the  correspondence  of  the  East  Indies  for 
Great  Britain,  and  of  Great  Britain  for  the  East  Indies,  may  receive  or  deliver. 
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either  at  Malta,  or  at  any  other  station  at  which  the  said  packets  shall  touch, 
mail  bags  from  or  for  Great  Britain,  on  the  same  conditions,  acd  with  the  same 
privileges  stipulated  by  the  present  Additional  Convention,  relative  to  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  the  East  Indian  correspondence,  subject  to  the  operation  of  the  sanitary 
regulations. 

It  is  however  understood,  that  whenever  the  above-mentioned  corre¬ 
spondence  coming  from  Malta,  or  from  the  Levant,  shall  have  been  purified  at 
the  Lazaretto  of  Malta,  it  shall  not  be  subjected  to  any  purification  on  arriving 
at  Marseilles. 

With  regard  to  the  rates  to  be  paid  to  the  French  office,  the  stations  on  this 
side  of  Malta  shall  be  assimilated  to  Malta,  and  the  stations  beyond  Malta  to 
Alexandria. 

XV.  The  present  Convention,  which  shall  be  considered  as  additional  to  the 
Convention  of  the  30th  of  March,  1830,  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications 
shall  be  exchanged  at  Paris  within  two  months  from  this  date,  and  it  shall  be  put 
in  operation  at  the  latest  two  months  after  the  exchange  of  the  said  ratifications. 
Nevertheless,  the  two  post-offices  of  Great  Britain  and  France  may,  by  mutual 
consent,  fix  an  earlier  date  for  commencing  to  carry  the  said  Convention  into 
operation. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  present 
Additional  Convention,  and  have  affixed  thereto  the  seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  Paris,  the  10th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1839. 

(L.S.)  GRANVILLE. 

(L.  S.)  DUC  DE  MONTEBELLO . 


Convention  between  Her  Britannic  .Majesty  and  the  King  of  the  French,  de¬ 
fining  and  regulating  the  limits  of  the  Exclusive  Right  of  the  Oyster  and 
other  Fishery  on  the  Coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  of  France.  Signed  at 
Paris,  the  2nd  of  August,  1839. 

Whereas  Ilis  late  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  French,  appointed,  in  the  year 
1837,  a  mixed  Commission,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and  defining  the 
limits  within  which  the  subjects  of  the  two  countries,  respectively,  should  be  at 
liberty  to  fish  for  oysters  between  the  Island  6f  Jersey  and  the  neighbouring 
coast  of  France : 

And  whereas  the  Commissioners  so  appointed  have  agreed  upon  certain  lines, 
as  marked  in  a  Chart  hereinafter  referred  to,  as  the  limits  above-mentioned,  Jand 
have  also  agreed  upon  certain  arrangements  which  they  conceive  to  be  calculated 
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to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  disputes,  which  have  at  various  times  arisen  between 
the  fishermen  of  the  two  countries  :  ‘ 

It  has  been  deemed  expedient  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  by  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
French,  that  the  limits  agreed  upon,  and  the  arrangements  proposed,  by  the  said 
Commissioners,  should  be  recorded  and  sanctioned  by  a  Convention  to  be  con¬ 
cluded  between  their  said  Majesties. 

And  whereas  the  High  Contracting  Parties  have  also  considered  it  desirable 
to  define  and  regulate  the  limits  within  which  the  general  right  of  fishery  on  all 
parts  of  the  coasts  of  the  two  countries  shall  be  exclusively  reserved  to  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  Great  Britain  and  of  France  respectively ;  the  said  High  Contracting 
Parties  have  therefore  named  as  their  Plenipotentiaries  for  this  purpose,  that  is 
to  say : 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
the  Right  Honourable  Granville  Earl  Granville,  Peer  of  the  Realm,  Knight 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath,  a  Privy  Councillor, 
and  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
to  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  French ; 

And  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  French,  Jean  de  Dieu  Soult,  Duke  of 
Dalmatia,  Marshal  and  Peer  of  France,  Grand  Cross  of  his  Royal  Order  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  his  Minister  and  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers. 

Who,  after  having  communicated  to  each  other  their  respective  full  powers, 
found  to  be  in  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  and  concluded  the  following 
Articles : 

I.  It  is  agreed,  that  the  lines  drawn  between  the  points  designated  by 
the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  II,  I,  K,  on  the  Chart  annexed  to  the  present 
Convention,  and  signed  by  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries,  shall  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  as  defining  the  limits  between  which  and 
the  French  shore,  the  oyster  fishery  shall  be  reserved  exclusively  to  French  sub¬ 
jects  ;  and  these  lines  are  as  follows,  that  is  to  say  : —  _ 

The  1st  line  runs  from  the  point  A,  3  miles  from  low  water  mark  ( Point 
Meinga  bearing  south)  to  the  point  B,  of  which  the  landmarks  are  Agon  Tower, 
on  with  the  clump  of  trees  upon  Mount  Huchon ;  and  the  summit  of  Gros  Mont 
in  a  line  with  the  signal  post  on  Grand  Isle. 

The  2nd  line  runs  from  the  said  point  B,  towards  Agon  Tower  and  the  dump 
of  trees  upon  Mount  Hudton,  in  the  direction  north,  G4  degrees  eust,  until,  at 
the  point  C,  it  brings  the  Windmill  of  Lingreville  to  bear  due  cast. 

The  3rd  line  runs  from  point  C,  due  east  towards  Lingreville  Windmill,  until 
the  Grand  Iluguenant  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  Elat  Hock  at  point  D. 

The  4th  line  runs  from  point  D,  northward,  and  keeping  the  Grand  JIugue- 
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vant  in  one  with  the  Etat  Rock,  until  it  intersects  at  E  a  line  whose  landmarks 
are  Agon  Tower,  on  with  Coutances  Cathedral. 

The  5th  line  runs  eastward,  from  point  E  to  point  F,  where  the  Steeple  of 
Pirou  is  brought  to  bear  in  a  line  with  Seneque'  Rock. 

The  6th  line  runs  from  point  F  due  north  to  point  G,  where  the  Steeple  of 
Blainville  is  brought  in  a  line  with  the  Seneqnet  Rock. 

The  7th  line  runs  from  point  G  (in  the  direction  of  Pirou  Steeple,  to  point  H, 
where  the  Light-House  on  Cape  Carteret  bears  north  24  degrees  west. 

The  8th  line  runs  from  point  II  to  point  I,  nearly  abreast  of  Port  Bail ; 
point  I  having  for  landmarks  the  Fort  of  Port  Bail  in  a  line  with  the  Steeple  of 
Port  Bail. 

And,  finally,  the  9th  line  runs  from  point  I  to  the  Three  Grimes  at  point  K- 
where  Cape  Carteret  bears  cast  10  degrees  north,  in  a  line  with  Baruevi/Ic 
Church. 

It  is  further  agreed  and  understood,  that  all  the  bearings  specified  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  Article  are  to  be  taken  according  to  the  true  meridian,  and  not  according  to 
the  magnetic  meridian. 

II.  The  oyster  fishery  within  three  miles  of  the  Island  of  Jersey,  calculated 
from  low-water  mark,  shall  be  reserved  exclusively  to  British  subjects. 

III.  The  oyster  fishery  outside  of  the  limits  within  which  that  fishery  is  ex¬ 
clusively  reserved  to  British  and  French  subjects  respectively,  as  stipulated  in 
the  preceding  Articles,  shall  be  common  to  the  subjects  of  both  countries. 

IV.  Between  sunset  and  the  ensuing  sunrise,  the  subjects  of  both  countries 
respectively,  shall  be  prohibited  from  dredging  :fo>  oysters  between  the  coast  of 
Jersey  and  the  coast  of  France'drom  Cape  Carteret  to  Point  Meinga. 

V.  Inasmuch  as  the  law  of  France  requires  that  all  French  fishing-boats  shall 
be  marked  and  numbered,  it  is  hereby  agreed,  that  all  British  fishing-boats 
dredging  for  oysters  between  Jersey  and  the  coast  of  France,  shall  also  be 
marked  and  numbered. 

VI.  All  British  boats  employed  in  the  said  oyster  fishery  shall  be  registered 
at  the  office  of  the  Inspector  of  Fisheries,  in  the  Island  of  Jersey,  and  the  entry 
of  each  boat  on  the  register  shall  state  the  number,  description,  and  tonnage  of 
such  boat,  and  also  the  name  of  its  owner.  This  entry  must  be  repeated  every 
year,  on  or  before  the  commencement  of  the  fishing  season. 

VII.  The  right  of  shelter  in  the  Islands  of  Chaussey  shall  be  granted  to 
English  fishermen  on  account  of  damage,  or  of  evident  bad  weather. 

"VI II.  Whenever  the  fishing-boats  of  either  of  the  two  nations  shall  be  carried 
within  the  limits  established  for  the  fishery' of  the  other  country,  by  contrary 
winds,  by  strong  tides',  or  by  any  other  cause  independent  of  the  will  of  the  master 
and  crew  j  or  whenever  they  shall  have  passed  within  those  limits  in  working 
back  to  regain  their  fishing  ground,  the  masters  shall  be  bound  immediately  to 
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hoist  ablue  flag  of  two  feet  long,  and  three  feet  broad,  and  to  keep  that  flag  at 
the  mast-head,  so  long  as  they  shall  remain  within  the  said  limits. 

The  cruizers  of  each  nation  shall  exercise  their  judgment  as  to  the  causes  of 
such  trespassings ;  and  when  they  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  said  fishing-boats 
have  neither  dredged  nor  fished  within  the  limits  above  mentioned,  the  aforesaid 
cruizers  shall  not  detain  either  the  boats  or  the  crews,  nor  use  any  measures  of 
severity  towards  the  latter. 

IX.  The  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  shall  enjoy  the  exclusive  right  of 
fishery  within  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  low-water  mark,  along  the  whole  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  coasts  of  the  British  Islands ;  and  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  the 
French  shall  enjoy  the  exclusive  right  of  fishery  within  the  distance  of  three  miles 
from  low- water  mark,  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  coasts  of  France;  it  being 
understood,  that  upon  that  part  of  the  coast  of  France  which  lies  between  Cape 
Carteret  and  Point  Mcinga,  French  subjects  shall  enjoy  the  exclusive  right  of 
all  kinds  of  fishery  within  the  limits  assigned  in  Article  I.  of  this  Convention,  for 
the  French  oyster  fishery. 

It  is  equally  agreed,  that  the  distance  of  three  miles  fixed  as  the  general  limit 
for  the  exclusive  right  of  fishery  upon  the  coasts  of  the  two  countries,  shall,  with 
respect  to  bays,  the  mouths  of  which  do  not  exceed  ten  miles  in  width,  be  mea¬ 
sured  from  a  straight  line  drawn  from  headland  to  headland. 

X.  It  is  agreed  and  understood,  that  the  miles  mentioned  in  the  present 
'  Convention,  are  geographical  miles,  whereof  sixty  make  a  degree  of  latitude. 

XI.  With  a  view  to  prevent  the  collisions  which  now  from  time  to  time 
take  place  on  the  seas  lying  between  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  of  France, 
between  the  trawlers  and  the  line  and  long-net  fishers  of  the  two  countries,  the 
High  Contracting  Farties  agree  to  appoint,  within  two  months  after  the  exchange 
of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  Convention,  a  Commission  consisting  of  an 
equal  number  of  individuals  of  each  nation,  who  shall  prepare  a  set  of  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  guidance  of  the  fishermen  of  the  two  countries  in  the  seas  above- 
mentioned. 

The  regulations  so  drawn  up,  shall  be  submitted  by  the  said  Commissioners 
to  the  two  Governments  respectively,  for  approval  and  confirmation  :  And  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  engage  to  propose  to  the  Legislatures  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  countries,  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
into  effect  the  regulations  which  may  be  thus  approved  and  confirmed. 

XII.  The  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be 
exchanged  within  six  weeks  from  the  date  hereof. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same,  and 
have  affixed  thereto  the  seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  Paris,  the  2nd  duy  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  18.19. 

(L.S.)  GRANVILLE.  '• 

(LS.)  MAL.  DUC  1)15  DALMATI15. 
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EXTRACT. 

[2  &  3  Viet.  Cap.  9G.]  Wth  AuSusl’  l839d 

Whereas  a  Convention  was  concluded  between  Her  Majesty  and  the  King 
of  the  French ,  on  the  2nd  day  of  August,  1839,  defining  the  limits  of  the  Oyster 
Fishery  between  the  Island  of  Jersey  and  the  neighbouring  coast  of  France, 
and  also  defining  tbe  limits  of  the  exclusive  right  of  fishery  on  all  other  parts 
of  the  coast  of  the  British  Islands  and  France :  And  whereas  by  the  11th 
Article  of  the  said  Convention  it  is  stipulated  and  agreed,  that  “with  a  view  to 
prevent  the  collisions  which  now  from  time  to  time  take  place  on  the  seas  lying 
between  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  of  France,  between  the  trawlers  and  the 
line  and  long-net  fishers  of  the  two  countries,  the  High  Contracting  Parties 
agree  to  appoint,  within  two  months  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the 
present  Convention,  a  Commission  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  individuals 
of  each  nation,  who  shall  prepare  a  set  of  Regulations  for  the  guidance  of  the 
fishermen  of  the  two  countries  in  the  seas  above  mentioned  ;  the  Regulations  so 
'drawn  up  shall  be  submitted  by  the  said  Commissioners  to  the  two  Govern¬ 
ments  respectively  for  approval  and  confirmation ;  and  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  engage  to  propose  to  the  Legislatures  of  their  respective  countries  such 
measures  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  Regu¬ 
lations  which  may  be  thus  approved  and  confirmed 13e  it  therefore  enacted,  that 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  Her  Majesty’s  Most 
Honourable  Privy  Council,  to  issue  from  time  to  time  such  Order  or  Orders  as  may 
be  necessary  for  carrying  into  effect  any  Regulations  which  may  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  British  and  French  Commissioners,  to  be  appointed  in  conformity  with  the 
stipulations  of  the  said  11th  Article  of  the  aforesaid  Treaty:  Provided  always, 
that  any  such  Order  or  Orders  shall  be  published  in  the  London' Gazette, 
and  shall  be  laid  before  Parliament  within  six  weeks  from  the  issuing  thereof, 
if  Parliament  should  then  be  sitting,  or  if  Parliament  should  not  then  be 
sitting,  within  six  weeks  from  the  meeting  of  the  next  ensuing  session  of  Par¬ 
liament.  (To  be  in  force  six  months  after  the  commencement  of  the  next  session 
of  Parliament.) 


EXTRACT. 


[3  &  4  Viet.  Cap.  69.]  [7th  August,  1840.] 

Whereas  an  Act  was  passed  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  [2  and  3  Viet, 
cap.  9G.]  intituled  An  Act  to  authorize  Her  Majesty,  until  six  months  after  the 
commencement  of  the  next  Session  oj'  Parliament,  to  carry  into  effect  a  Convention 
between  Her  Majesty  and  the  King  of  the  French,  relative  to  the  Fisheries  on  the 
Coasts  of  the  British  Islands  and  of  France :  and  whereas  it  is  expedient  that 
the  said  Act  should  be  further  continued :  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the 
Queen’s  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  as¬ 
sembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  the  said  recited  Act,  and  all  the 
powers,  provisions,  matters,  and  things  therein  contained,  shall  continue  in  force 
until  the  expiration  of  six  months  after  the  commencement  of  the  next  session  of 
Parliament. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

COMMERCIAL  LEGISLATION  OF  FRANCE. 

The  commercial  system  of  France  was,  like  all  other  existing  regulations, 
broken  in  upon  during  the  first  revolution. 

After  the  restoration,  France,  in  her  legislation  and  practice,  adopted,  in  its 
broadest  acceptation,  “  the  system  of  exclusion.” 

The  cultivable  soil  of  France  is  capable  of  yielding,  at  much  less  expense  of 
culture,  more  than  twice  the  quantity  of  produce,  and  in  greater  variety,  than  the 
lands  fit  for  agriculture  in  the  United  Kingdom:  while  the  population  amounts 
to  only  one-third  more,  and  while  the  great  majority  of  the  whole  are  occupied , 
in  husbandry ;  consequently,  France,  whatever  may  be  the  restrictions  and  pro¬ 
hibitions  of  her  tariff,  can  maintain  the  life  of  individuals  at  comparatively  little 
cost,  and  afford  labour  at  a  cheaper  price  than  England.  France,  therefore,  being 
capable  of  raising  all  the  green  and  white  crops  common  to  both  countries,  in 
somewhat  greater  perfection  than  England,  besides  the  vine,  maize,  olive,  and 
mulberry  in  abundance,  is  far  superior  to  the  latter  in  the  quality  and  amount  of 
the  productions  of  her  soil. 

The  harbours  of  France,  on  the  other  hand,  are  generally  shallow  at  their 
entrance,  and  far  inferior  to  those  of  England,  with  the  exception  of  Toulon, 
Marseilles,  and  one  or  two  small  ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  ports  of 
Brest,  Bordeaux,  Lovient,  and  Rochefort. 

The  ports  of  France  in  the  Channel  and  Atlantic  arc  also  rendered  com¬ 
paratively  far  less  commanding  than  British  ports,  from  the  former  lying  to  lee¬ 
ward  of  the  direction  from  whence  the  prevailing  winds  blow. 

France  has  abundance  of  coal,  iron,  and  some  other  minerals,  but  in¬ 
conveniently  disposed  for  general  cheap  use  and  transport.  Hence  the  principal 
elements  of  power  to  diminish  labour  are  inferior  to  those  of  England.  Coal 
and  iron  being  generally  found  in  France  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each 
other,  and  not  interstratified  as  in  England,  where  the  coal,  without  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  transport,  smelts  the  iron ;  and  where  the  iron,  in  its  turn,  is  converted 
into  machinery  to  diminish  the  difficulty  and  labour  of  working  the  coal-mines. 

With  the  brief  view  we  have  given  of  the  natural  advantages  of  England  and 
France,  we  will  now  show  how  anti-commcrcially  both  those  kingdoms  have 
legislated :  how,  with  the  most  abundant  materials  of  great  international  trade, 
and  reciprocally  great  advantages  of  commercial  alliance,  a  war  of  material  in¬ 
juries  has  been  maintained,  during  an  unprecedentedly  long  cessation  of  armed 
hostility. 
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M.  St.  Ferreol,  in  a  work  dedicated  to  M.  Greterin,  director  in  chief  of 
the  administration  of  customs,  professes  to  elucidate  the  principles  of  the 
French  customs,  from  1/91  to  1834,  and  sums  up  with  the  following  con¬ 
clusions,  which  may  be  considered  as  those  generally  which  have  hitherto  been 
entertained  by  the  French  chambers  as  principles  of  commercial  legislation  in 
France;  viz. — 

.•/ 

1st.  To  reduce  the  existing  duties  solely  upon  materials  (rnatihres  premieres)  required 
for  manufactures. 

2nd.  To  protect  the  importation  of  machines,  and  tools  for  manufactures. 

3rd.  To  treat  cotton  twists  and  linen  yarns  as  manufactured  goods,  aud  not  as  articles 
necessary  for  manufactures. 

4th.  To  abolish  no  prohibition, — to  reduce  no  duty  on  manufactures  on  any  other  con¬ 
sideration  than  to  lessen  the  profits  of  fraud. 

5th.  To  prohibit  the  exportation  of  machinery,  tools,  teazles,  and  all  that  may  con-  ■ 
tribute  to  the  development  of  foreign  industry.  7 

6th.  To  protect  our  merchant  shipping  in  an  efficient  manner,  by  particularly' 
favouring  the  importation  of  merchandize  by  our  own  vessels  from  the  ports  of  first 
shipping.  .  . 

7th.  To  consider  as  a  principle  that  in  all  treaties  to  he  negotiated  with  England , 
most  of  the  conditions  which  she  will  propose  are  those  which  we  ought  to  avoid. 

M.  St.  Ferreol,  in  giving  a  sketch  of  Napoleon’s  Continental  System,  ob¬ 
serves,  “  It  is  a  principle  admitted  among  all  maritime  powers,  that  the  flag  pro¬ 
tects  the  merchandize  which  the  ship  carries.  This  principle  Was  disregarded 
sometimes  by  England  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.;  but  England  had,  in  due 
time,  returned  to  an  acknowledgment,  of  the  laws  of  nations,  in  consecrating  the 
principle  that  the  flag  protected  the  ship’s  cargo. 

“  The  law  of  the  10th  llrurnaire,  year  5,  disavowed  this  principle,  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  which  has  always  excited  the  reprobation  of  civil  governments.  The 
second  article  of  the  law  decreed  that  all  vessels  loaded  in  full,  or  in  part,  with 
goods  reputed  English,  should  not  enter  a  French  port  under  pain  of  instant 
seizure.”  It  was  under  this  law  that  so  many  American  vessels  were  seized  and 
condemned,  and  for  which  France  had  lately  to  pay  twenty  millions.  Even 
neutral  vessels  driven  into  French  ports  by  distress,  were  subjected  to  seizure 
and  condemnation  if  they  exceeded  one  hundred  tons,  and  no  American  vessel 
under  that  size  could  have  found  it  profitable  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  "  These 
vigorous  measures,”  continues  M.  St.  Ferreol,  “  drove  a  great  number  of  ships 
from  our  ports — trade  in  general  suffered,  and  England,  seeing  that  we  no  longer 
respected  the  cargoes  borne  under  neutral  flags,  made  reprisals,  seizing  and  cap¬ 
turing  French  prod  acts  wherever  found.  It  was  not  the  English  government 
therefore  who,  during  the  war  which  ended  in  1814,  first  violated  the  principle  in 
question.  It  was  ours.  For  on  going  back  to  the  source,  we  are  forced  to 
acknowledge  that  in  the  law  of  the  10th  Brumairc  is  found  the  first  disposition  to 
disregard  the  inviolability  of  neutrals;  and  that  this  law  was  the  first  cause 
which  led  us  to  the  system  of  continental  blockade.  The  numerous  victories 
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of  the  emperor  in  the  north  of  Europe,  permitting  him  to  dictate  laws,  he  would 
forcibly  shut  all  the  ports  of  our  continent  against  English  commerce.  England 
answered  this  provocation,  by  declaring  in  a  state  of  blockade  all  the  ports  of 
Europe,  from  Cape  Finisterre  to  the  Elbe.  It  was  in  reprisal  of  this  last  measure 
that  Napoleon  published  the  Berlin  and  Milan’  decrees.” 

England,  to  paralize  the  effects  of  these  decrees,  interdicted  (by  the  Orders  in 
Council  of  the  10th  of  November,  1807,)  all  direct  commerce  between  neutral 
nations  and  France,  subjecting  them  to  land  their  cargoes  in  England  for  re-ex¬ 
portation  to  the  continent,  and  also  to  the  assumption  of  England  to  search  all 
vessels.  Under  no  other  circumstances  could  neutral  ships  trade  with  France. 
In  1809,  England  allowed  the  vessels  of  Turkey  and  Hamburg  to  enter  the  ports 
of  France,  Italy,  and  Iilyria,  on  paying  a  duty  of  20  per  cent. 

“  The  emperor,”  says  M.  St.  Ferreol,  “  on  being  informed  of  these  measures, 
resolved,  at  whatever'cost,  to  extinguish  the  commerce  of  England,  and  to  take  from 
her  the  means  of  supporting  a  war,  sustained  chiefly  by  the  subsidies  she  paid  her 
allies.  To  attain  this  end,  the  most  energetic  measures  were  decreed.  The  log¬ 
books  and  journals  of  vessels  arriving  from  foreign  countries  were  compulsorily 
demanded,  the  crews  examined  before  communicating  with  the  ports,  and  tri¬ 
bunals  of  customs  and  prevotal  courts  instituted — charged  specially  to  judge,  con¬ 
demn,  and  burn  on  the  spot,  prohibited  merchandize,  the  produce  of  English 
manufactures,  whenever  found,  either  in  France  or  in  countries  occupied  by  our 
armies.” 

These  violent  measures  were  considered  so  injurious  to  the  trade  and  manu¬ 
factures  of  the  United  States,  that  the  government  of  that  nation  retaliated  by  an 
Act  passed  on  the  1st  of  March,  1809,  declaring  all  American  ports  shut  against 
French  vessels,  and  prohibiting  the  importation  into  the  United  States  of  all  mer¬ 
chandize  of  French  origin,  under  pain  of  confiscation,  and  a  penalty  of  three  times 
the  value  :  interdicting,  at  tbrS  same  time,  the  ships  of  the  United  States  trading 
with  France. 

“  The  emperor,”  continues  M.  St.  Ferreol,  “  did  much  more.  He  did  not 
confine  himself  to  seizing  and  destroying  cargoes,  he  attacked  the  governments; 
An  order  of  the  10th  of  July,  1809,  prohibited  the  importation  into  Holland  of 
any  article  by  American  vessels.  An  imperial  decree  of  the  23rd  of  March,  1810, 
ordered  the  udzure  of  all  vessels  and  cargoes  sailing  under  the  American  flag. 
An  order  of  the  9th  of  April  following,  directed  the  seizures  of  all  Ottoman  and 
Barbaresque  vessels,  with  their  cargoes,  entering  our  ports.  On  the  15th  of 
May,  1810,  all  Swedish  vessels  arriving  with  colonial  produce  were  ordered  to  be 
seized,  and  with  their  cargoes  condemned.  Each  measure  was  followed  by  an¬ 
other,  all  combining  one  object  on  the  part  of  the  imperial  government,  that  of  ex¬ 
tinguishing,  at  whatever  price,  and  by  every  means,  the  commerce  of  England. 
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“  In  defiance  of  all  these  difficulties,  •which,  like  the  heads  of  the  Hydra,  were 
constantly  multiplying,  to  exclude  foreign  ships  from  our  ports,  many  braved  all 
hazards,  as  the  scarcity  of  exotic  products  in  our  markets  had  so  greatly  raised 
prices,  that  each  would  approach  our  ports  to  risk  the  realization  of  great  profits, 
or  the  alternative  of  utter  ruin.  A  Dutch  captain  declared  that  if  profit  were  to 
be  made  by  a  voyage  to  hell,  he  would  sail  thither,  although  his  sails  should  be 
burnt. 

"  A  multitude  of  means  were  resorted  to  in  evasion  of  the  continental  system. 
Smuggling  by  corrupting  official  employes,  and  otherwise^  supplying  Russia  by 
the  White  Sea,  and  the  means  of  supplying  the  continent  generally  with  British 
manufactures  and  colonial  produce,  were  found  out  by  multitudes,  of  English, 
Americans,  Dutch,  Hamburgers,  Danes,  Swedes,  and  even  by  the  French  them¬ 
selves.” 

One  of  the  many  evil  consequences  of  high  prices  was,  the  adulteration  and 
counterfeiting  of  commodities.  “  The  retailers  and  sub-retailers,”  says  M.  St. 
Ferreol,  “sophisticated  colonial  produce,  and  drugs,  coffee,  and  spices  were 
made  of  counterfeit  materials.  Sugars  were  mixed  with  heterogeneous  matter, 
and  most  substances  reduced  to  powders  or  liquids  were  falsified.  I  have 
seen  nutmegs,  into  which  was  introduced  native  quicksilver  to  augment  their 
weight,  &c.  &c.  Such  was  the  state  of  our  trade  towards  the  end  of  the 
imperial  government.  ^ 

“The  system  of  continental  blockade  was  impracticable,  and  therefore 
absurd.  Impracticable,  because  France,  instead  of  having  at  sea  a  navy  to 
enforce  the  blockade  of  the  British  Isles,  had  her  own  squadrons  blockaded  in 
her  own  ports ; — impracticable  from  our  not  being  able  to  close  the  continent  of 
Europe  against  English  commerce ; — impracticable  if  we  could  do  so,  because 
we  were  not  in  a  condition  to  supply  the  continental  states  with  the  products 
which  they  wanted.  This  system  at  length  allied  against  us  the  north  of 
Europe,  which  the  gold  of  England  had  often  armed.  Russia,  Sweden,  Den¬ 
mark,  Prii§sifi,  and  the  Hanseatic  Towns,  had  the  right  to  say  to  us, — Furnish 
us  with  the  articles  we  require,  or  suffer  us  to  purchase  them  from  the  only  power 
who  can  supply  us.  But  not  only  were  we  not  in  a  condition  to  furnish  Europe 
with  products  from  beyond  the  sea,  but  we  were  in  equal  want  of  them  ourselves. 
We  were  consequently  obliged  to  create  the  system  of  licences,  which  left  open 
the  trading  to  continental  ports  to  English  vessels,  and  enabled  us  to  import 
the  articles  which  we  required  from  beyond  the  sea.  So  that  we  who  had 
proclaimed  England  in  a  state  of  blockade,  became  indirectly  her  tributary. 
Nothing  could  be  imported  or  exported  but  according  tocher  good  pleasure.” 

What  a  picture  of  the  absurdity  and  the  pernicious  effects  of  attempting  to 
restrict  trade,  do  these  extracts  from  the  work  of  M.  St.  Ferreol  exhibit ! 
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We  will  now  proceed  to  show  tire  changes  that  have  heen  actually  made  up  to 
this  time  in  the  French  cus'toms  tariffs. 

The  first  general  tariff  of  duties  was  that  of  1664,  under  Colbert.  The  bases 
of  this  tariff  were — 

1.  To  reduce  the  duties  of  exportation  on  the  products  and  manufactures  o£  the 
kingdom. 

2.  To  dimmish  the  duties  of  importation  on  all  articles  required  for  manufactures. 

3.  To  exclude,  by  raising  the  duties,  foreign  manufactures. 

These  principles  were  not  strictly  enforced.  The  exportation  of  corn,  brandy, 
wine,  silk  stockings,  caps  and  stockings  of  wool,  new  boots,  camlets,  &c.,  was 
greatly  restricted  by  high  duties.  While  most  foreign  manufactures  were  so 
much  sought  after  in  France,  that  St.  Ferreol  asserts  the  duties  on  importation 
were  not  raised  above  five  per  cent  until  1667,  when  the  duties  were  greatly  aug¬ 
mented  on  hosiery,  cloths  of  all  kinds,  tin,  glass,  prepared  skins,  carpets,  &c., 
besides  the  duties  exacted  at  the  interior  customs. 

The  first  prohibitions  of  foreign  commodities  bear  date  the  8th  of  October 
1686,  three  years  after  the  death  of  Colbert.  They  excluded  all  woven  cloths 
from  India,  China,  and  the  Levant. 

“  The  fatal  treaty,”  says  M.  St.  Ferreol,  "  signed  with  England,  on  the  26th 
of  September,  1786,  abolished  the  prohibitions  which  applied  to  the  products  of 
this  kingdom  and  her  colonies.  In  consequence  of  some  reductions  of  the  duties 
on  our  wines,  vinegars,  olive-oil,  and  beer,  we  had  the  imprudence  to  authorize 
the  admission  of  a  great  number  of  manufactured  articles,  on  paying  a  duty  of 
from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent.  Hosiery,  woven  cloths,  and  woollens,  articles  of 
dress,  porcelain,  earthenware,  pottery,  and  glass,  were,  in  virtue  of  this  treaty, 
admitted  among  us,  subject  only  to  a  duty  of  twelve  per  cent.  It  is  true,  that 
the  treaty  established  a  reciprocity  of  duties ;  but  this  reciprocity  vanished  before 
the  superiority  already  obtained  by  the  manufactures  of  that  kingdom.” 

The  second  general  tariff  was  that  of  1791,  which  abolished  the  interior 
customs  (except  the  still  existing  octrois).  The  bases  of  this  tariff  were — 

1 .  To  exclude,  by  absolute  prohibitions,  certain  foreign  productions  and  manufactures. 

2.  To  change  the  prohibition  of  certain  articles  into  the  permission  of  entiy,  by  pay¬ 
ing  a  duty  not  exceeding  twenty  shillings. 

These  bases  were  drawn  up,  by  the  then  first  clerk  of  the  customs  of  Lyons, 
and  adopted  in  March,  1791,  as  follows  : 

1.  Total  exemption  from  entrance  duties  on  alimentary  articles,  and  en  materials  re¬ 
quired  for  manufactures. 

2.  Progressive  duties  on  certain  merchandizes. 

3.  Highest  duties  not  to  exceed  twenty -five  per  cent  on  objects  of  luxury  or  fantasy. 

4.  Absolute  prohibition  of  manufactures  which  compete  with  ours. 

!i.  Finally,  ten  per  cent  duty  on  all  spices. 
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This  tariff,  however,  contained  but  few  prohibitions  of  importation.  Gold 
and  silver  worked  on  thread,  twisted  linen  and  hemp  threads,  tobacco,  glass, 
and  a  few  other  articles  being  those  excluded. 

The  decree  of  March,  1793,  annulled  all  treaties  of  alliance  and  commerce 
with  all  powers  with  whom  France  was  at  war. 

The  decree  of  September,  1 793,  excluded  foreign  vessels  from  the  coasting 
trade  of  France ;  another  decree,  of  the  same  month  and  year,  prohibited  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  all  articles  of  primary  necessity.  The  laws  of  the  10th  Brumaire 
and  17th  Pluviose,  year  5,  required  only  the  Milan  and  Berlin  decrees  to  attempt 
the  ( impossible )  exclusion  of  British  trade  from  the  continent. 

The  decrees  of  1813  imposed  enormous  duties ;  among  others 

On  cotton  wool  .  60  to  800  francs  per  100  kilogrammes. 

Tea  ...  150  to  900  „ 

Indigo  ....  900  „  „ 

Cacao  ....  1000  „  „ 

Cochineal,  cinnamon,  &c.  .  2000  „  „ 

The  tariff  of  the  restoration,  in  1816,  was  based  on  the  following  principles: 

1.  To  establish  double  the  rates  of  duties  ordained  by  the  decrees  of  1810  on  a  great 
number  of  articles  in  them  stated,  and  the  application  of  the  same  to  other  articles 
not  stated  in  the  decree  of  the  8th  of  February,  1810. 

2.  Reductions  of  duty  on  objects  too  heavily  taxed  in  the  decrees  of  the  5th  of 
August,  and  the  12  th  of  September,  1810. 

3.  Augmentation  of  duties  on  articles  too  lightly  taxed  by  the  tariff  of  1791,  and  by 
subsequent  decrees. 

4.  Establishing  a  uniform  duty  on  divers  articles  of  the  same  origin  or  destination, 
arranged  under  generic  denominations,  such  as  gums,  resins,  most  medicinal 
vegetables,  &c. 

5.  Establishing  a  sur-lax  varying  according  to  the  place  or  the  lading  of  the  ship 
or  flag. 

6.  Maintaining  the  basis  which,  in  1791,  served  to  adjudge  the  value  of  certain  ob- 
jects. 

7.  New  fixation  of  duties  on  objects  omitted  in  the  tariff. 

8.  Maintaining  all  the  prohibitions  established  by  the  laws  of  the  1st  of  March,  1793, 
and  the  10th  Brumaire,  year  5,  independently  of  others  to  be  established, 

9.  Adopting  the  laws  of  the  tariff  of  1791. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  tariff  in  1816,  several  modifications  have  been 
made ;  but  by  the  statements  which  follow,  it  will  appear  that  the  principles  of 
free  trade  have  scarcely,  if  at  all,  entered  ink.-  the  considerations  of  change. 

Colbert,  who  is  considered  the  founder  of  the  restrictive  system,  never  con¬ 
templated,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  one  hundredth  part  of  the  restrictions  by  which 
the  existing  customs  tariff  of  France  limits  the  commercial  relations  of  that 
kingdom  with  other  countries. 

The  prohibitions  abolished,  duties  substituted,  and  the  duties  diminished  or 
augmented  in  the  tariff  of  1816  up  to  the  present  time,  are  as  follow: 
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No.  I. 

Prohibitions  removed  on  articles  required  for  manufactures. 


ARTICLES. 


Chromates  of  lead  . 

„  potass 

Extract  of  quinine 

Iron  in  bars,  called  rails 
„  in  angular  forms  . 

„  old  and  broken  . 

Cotton  yams,  No.  143  and  up¬ 
wards  :  others  prohibited  . 

Thread  of  sheep’s  wool,  twisted, 
not  dyed 

Prepared  skins,  large,  tanned. 

,,  „  calf,  called 

Russia .  .  •  •  •  ( 

„  ,,  for  bookbinding  j 

Praiss,  or  tobacco-juice  . 


Date  of 
prohibition 
abolished. 


July  5,.  1836 
do. 
do. 

July  2,  1836 
do. 
do. 

July  5,  1836. 

July  2,  1836. 

July  5,  1836. 
do. 

July  2,  1836 
do. 


75  francs  per  100  lals. 


150 


do. 


75 

1  franc  per  1  kiL 

(  Same  duty  as  other  rolled  iron, 
(  according  to  dimension 
c  Same  duty  as  iron  of  similar  di- 
( mension 

i  Same  duty  as  cast  iron,  when 

<  permitted  by  order  of  the 
t  Minister  of  Commerce 

<  7  to  8  francs  per.  1  kil.,  about 

\  3s.  per  lb. 

7'frabcs  per  1  kil. 

7  to  8  francs  per  100  kils. 


1  franc  per  100  kils. 


Prohibitions  removed  on  manufactured  articles. 


Date  of 

ARTICLES. 

prohibitions 

abolished. 

Duty  substituted. 

Applications  on  tulle,  worked  in  i 
thread  lace  .  .  .  ! 

July  5,  1836 

5  per  cent 

Buttons,  gilded,  plated,  of  shell,' 

ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  iron, 
steel,  or  of  silk  mixed  with 

do. 

100  to  200  francs  per  100  kils. 

cotton  .  .  .  '  . 

Chain  cables  for  the  use  of  the 

July  2,  1836 

200  francs  per  100  kils. 

Cashmere  shawls  .  .  .  . 

do. 

80  to  150  francs  each 

Copper  wire  twisted  with  silk,  gill 

do. 

950  francs  per  100  kils. 

,,  „  silvered 

do. 

600  do. 

„  or  brass  wire,  simply  drawn 
Cotton  lace  .... 

do. 

100  to  200  do. 

do. 

5  per  cent 

1  franc  10  cents,  to  6  francs  each 

Clock  work,  mounted  .  . 

do. 

Tin  dishes  .... 

July  5,  1836 

75  francs  per  100  kils. 

Rum,  arrack,  or  tafia  .  . 

Indiahandkerchiefs  (Foulard's)  f 

July  2,  1836 

200  francs  per  100  litres 

do. 

6  francs  per  1  kil. 

„  „  printed 

Clothing  or  other  stuffs  for  the  > 
actual  use  of  travellers  .  j 

do. 

do. 

12  francs  do. 

30  per  cent 
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No.  III. 

Duties  diminished  on  articles  required  for  arts,  manufactures,  or  preparations. 


ARTICLES. 

Scale  of 
Duty. 

Date  of 
change. 

Former  duty. 

Present  duty. 

kilogrms. 

Fra. 

Cents 

Frs. 

Cents. 

Coals  by  sea  according  to  the  zone 

2  July, 
1836 

„  by  French  vessels  .  .  .  j 

100  { 

1' 

50 

30,60,&100c 

„  by  land  .  .  .  j 

do.  | 

Ord.  25 
Nov.  1837 

\  60c.to30c. 

50  to 

15  do. 

Wood,  mahogany  in  logs,  from  coun-  ? 

tries  out  of  Europe  .  .  5 

do.  j 

2  July, 
1836 

j  30 

Frm  India  lOf 
notEurpn.l  5f 

„  from  the  Entrep&ts 

do. 

do. 

37 

50 

18r 

50 

,,  Ebony  from  countries  out  of ) 

°[ 

4 

0 

Europe  .  .  •  •  C 

do. 

do. 

27 

„  from  Entrepots  .  .  .  j 

do. 

•  do. 

5 

0 

„  Cedar,  do.  .  .  .  . 

do. 

do. 

5 

0 

2 

50 

,,  not  particularly  enumerated,  ) 
from  India  .  .  .  J 

do. 

do. 

20 

0 

10 

0 

,,  from  countries  out  of  Europe 

do. 

do. 

27 

0 

15 

0 

„  from  Entrepots  .  .  .  . 

Dye  woods  from  countries  out  of) 
Europe  .  .  . ) 

do. 

do. 

30 

0 

18 

50 

do. 

do. 

7 

0 

5 

0 

„  from  Entrep&ts  .  .  .  . 

do. 

do. 

10 

0 

8 

0 

„  not  particularly  enumerated, ) 

do. 

do. 

2 

o 

1 

50 

from  countries  out  of  Europe/ 

,,  from  Entrep&ts 

do. 

do. 

4 

0 

3 

0 

„  ground,  or  Pernambuco 

do. 

do. 

30 

0 

20 

0 

Cacao  (beans)  from  places  out  of  > 
Europe  .  .  . ) 

,,  from  Entrep6ts  .  . 

Caoutchouc  from  countries  out  of ) 
Europe  .  .  .  .  J 

do. 

do. 

100 

0 

55 

0 

do. 

do. 

140 

0 

95 

0 

do. 

do. 

90 

0 

10 

0 

„  from  Entrepots  .  .  .  . 

do. 

do. 

100 

0 

15 

0 

Wliite  lead . 

do.  | 

5  July, 
1836 

j  30 

0 

20 

0 

Cobalt  .... 

do. 

2  July,  do. 
Ord.  25 
July,  1837 

5 

0 

0 

50 

Cochenille. . 

>  i 

}> 

50 

to'75c.&  If. 

Copper  (mineral  of)  .  .  .  . 

„  cast  (one  fusion  only)  in  bars  or  1 
plates,  &c.,  either  pure,  or) 

100  { 

2  July, 
1836 

!■ 

0  I 

0 

10 

do. 

do. 

40  or  44 

to  1,2,  &3frs. 

mixed  with  zinc  .  .  J 

„  do.  mixed  with  tin  (one  fusion)  . 

do. 

do. 

10  or  11 

do. 

Elephants’  teeth  from  India  .  .  . 

do.  | 

2  July, 
1836 

1 80 

0 

35 

0 

„  from  other  countries  out  of ; 

100 

0$ 

From  Fctries 

Europe  .  .  .  .  5 

°l 

[inAfrica,  40f. 

(continued) 
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ARTICLES. 

Scale  of 
Duty. 

Date  of 
change. 

Former  duty. 

Present  duty. 

Kiloerms. 

ss 

Frs. 

Cents. 

Frs. 

Cents. 

Elephants’  teeth  from  Entrephts  . 

100 

140 

55 

Tin  (mineral  of) . 

do.  | 

Ord.  23 
July,1838 

0 

0 

10 

„  raw  only  from  India  . 

do.  | 

2  July, 
1836 

\2 

0 

0 

50 

„  do.  elsewhere  . 

do. 

do. 

6 

0 

2 

Oc 

Iron  (mineral  of)  . 

do. 

do. 

1 

0 

0 

10 

„  cast,  in  pigs,  imported  Ly  soa} 
or  by  land,  from  the  seaf 

do. 

do. 

9 

0 

7 

0 

to  Blanc  Misseron  .  .  . ) 

„  drawn  into  bars  of  all  di- ) 

1  { 

Various 

Reduced 

mensions  .  .  . $ 

ill,. 

<10.  ^ 

duties 

l-4th* 

Oil  seeds  (various  duties)  .  .  . 

do. 

do.  \ 

Mxm. 

Minm. 

38.50 

5 

Maxm 

Minm. 

15 

2.50 

Oils  (comestible),  as  olive 

do. 

do. 

40 

0 

25 

„  palm  . 

,,  cocoa . 

Indigo,  from  India  .  .  .  . 

do. 

do. 

25 

0 

12, 50  to  14fs. 

do. 

do. 

25 

0 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1 

50 

o 

50 

„  countries  out  of  Europe  .  . 

do. 

do. 

1 

75 

2 

0 

Wool,  raw,  or  washed 

do. 

do. 

10  to 

60 

20  ad  valorem 

Lac  dye  from  India  .  .  .  . 

do. 

do. 

80 

0 

i 

40 

Flax,  not  haclded,  and  tow 

do. 

do.  , 

10 

o 

5 

0 

„  hackled  and  combed  .  .  . 

do. 

do. 

30 

0 

15 

0 

Machines  (locomotive)  for  railroads 

do  | 

17  May, 
1837 

j  30  pr  cent 

15 

0 

Nickel  (metallic) 

do.  | 

5  July, 
1830 

1 100 

0 

5 

0 

Bristles  ..... 

do.  \ 

2  July, 
1836 

I  20 

0 

5 

0 

Lead  (mineral  of)  ... 

do. 

do. 

5  and  lOf 

3 

50 

Silk,  raw  .... 

1 

do. 

i 

90 

0 

5 

„  reeled  .... 

do 

do. 

2 

4 

0 

10 

Tallow,  raw  .... 

100 

do. 

15 

0 

10 

0 

Sulphur,  mineral  of 

do. 

do. 

2 

0 

0 

25 

Zinc,  first  fusion  only,  in  pigs,  > 
„  bars,  or  plates  .  .  .  J 

do. 

do. 

5 

10 

0 

10 

The  other  articles  on  which  diminutions  have  been  made,  are  acids,  aniseeds 
(grains),  antimony,  avelandes,  bamboos,  balsams,  asphaltum,  naphtha,  cashew-nuts, 
carthame,  glue  (raw),  copal,  curcuma,  emery,  eider-down,  perfumed  oils,  tortoise¬ 
shells,  barks,  rovts,  gums  and  beans  for  medicines,  dyeing,  or  tanning,  mother-of- 
pearl,  gall-nuts,  saffron,  copperas  (raw),  and  horsehair.  The  duties  on  all  these 
have  been  variously  reduced  to  an  average  of  about  one-half  of  the  former  tariffs, 
and  generally  to  lower  rates  than  those  of  the  British  customs,  when  necessarily 


*  But  still  enormously  high,  and  many  kinds  prohibited.  See  Tariff. 
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required  for  arts  and  manufactures.  They  can  only  be,  like  all  other  articles,  im¬ 
ported  direct  from  foreign  countries  in  French  vessels,  or  in  vessels  belonging 
to  the  countries  of  which  they  are  the  produce.  Goods  by  vessels  of  such 
country  paying,  however,  like  all  foreign  vessels,  a  differential  duty  of  generally 
from  ten  to  one  hundred  per  cent  higher  than  by  French  vessels. 


No.  IV. 

Reduction  of  duties  on  Articles  not  altogether  required  in  Manufactures,  and  on 
manufactured  Articles. 


ARTICLES. 

Scale  of 
duty. 

Date  of 
change. 

Former  duty. 

Present  duty. 

kilograms. 

f  2d  July,  1 
1  1836.  f 

frs. 

cents. 

frs. 

cents. 

Cinnamon  from  India  .  . 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

„  other  parts  out  of  Europe 

do. 

do.  . 

6 

0 

2 

0 

Cloves  from  India.  .  .  . 

do. 

do. 

2 

80 

1 

0 

„  other  parts  out  of  Europe . 

do. 

do. 

3 

50 

1 

80 

Nutmegs  from  India 

do. 

do. 

4 

0 

1 

50 

„  ether  parts  out  of  Europe  1 

do. 

do. 

12 

0 

2 

50 

Pimento  from  India  .  .  . 

100 

do. 

60 

0 

45 

0 

other  parts  out  of  Europe 

do. 

do. 

120 

0 

90 

0 

Pepper  from  India  .  .  . 

do. 

do. 

95 

0 

80 

0 

„  other  parts  out  of  Europe 

do. 

do. 

105 

0 

80 

0 

Tea . 

1 

do. 

2 

50 

1 

50 

Linens  woven  of  flax  or  hemp, 
duty  on  which  was  enormously 
raised  by  the  Ordinance  of  17th 

►  100 

f  5th  July,  I 

Minimum  of 
1826,30  frs.ris- 
ingf  according: 

Minimum  of 
1836,  36  frs. 

May,  1826,  and  reduced  from 
the  later  by  Ordinance  of  2nd 
July,  1836. 

l  1836.  *1 
( 

to  fineness  up 
to  maximum  of 
700  frs. 

Maximum 

200  frs. 

Table  linen,  unbleached  ,  . 

do. 

do. 

250 

0 

150 

0 

,„  do.  damasked  . 

do. 

do. 

400 

0 

150 

0 

„  bleached  and  damasked 

Sealing  wax  .... 

do. 

do. 

500 

0 

300 

0 

do. 

do. 

200 

0 

100 

0 

The  duties  on  linen  yams  were  equally  reduced  by  the  Ordinance  of  the  5th 
of  July,  1836,  to  rates  equal  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  from  six  to  eight,  ten,  and 
twelve  per  cent ;  but  these  have  lately  been  raised  in  compliance  with  the  outcry 
on  the  part  of  some  spinners  principally  in  the  north  of  France.  The  duty  on 
a  few  other  articles  has  been  slightly  reduced. 
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No. 

V. 

Duties  increased  on  the  following  Articles  : — 

ARTICLES. 

Scale  of 

Date  of 
change. 

Former  duty. 

Present  duty. 

kilograms. 

-  frs. 

frs. 

Steel  cast  in  bars 

100 

f  17th  May  1 

1  1826  j 

do. 

100 

120 

„  en  tole,  or  wire  .  . 

do. 

100  &  70 

240 

Spermaceti,  produce  of  foreign  1 
fisheries,  raw,  pressed,  or  refined  j 

do. 

do. 

all  kinds,  GO 

r  raw  40 
'  pressed  60 

l  refined  100 

„  candles 

do. 

do. 

85 

220 

Copper,  pure  or  mixed  .  . 

do. 

f5th  Julv,  | 

1  J836.'  ( 

80 

90 

Hops . 

17 

j  17th  May  1 
[  1826.  / 

45 

60 

Wool,  washed  and  dyed  .  . 

do. 

do. 

73  &  44 

300 

Horses  and  mares 

each 

do. 

15 

50 

Foals . 

do. 

do. 

15 

15 

Sheep,  ewes,  kmbs,  and  rams  . 

do. 

do. 

5cts.l  fr.&5fr. 

Quills  for  writing 

100 

do. 

120  frs. 

240 

Butchers’  meat,  fresh 

do. 

do. 

8 

18 

„  salt  pork  .  . 

do. 

do. 

23 

33 

„  other 

do. 

do. 

20 

30 

Vitrefactions  fen  masses  J  or  tubes 

1 

do. 

75  ots. 

3 

Vegetables,  dry  or  ground  . 

100 

do. 

5  frs. 

■  10 

Marble,  unwrought 

do. 

do. 

3 

2f.50c.  5&10f. 

Tea  from  other  parts  than  India 

1 

do. 

3 

5 

Lead  pencils,  in  cedar 

100 

do. 

20 

100 

„  in  white  wood  .  . 

do. 

do. 

15 

25 

Cordage  and  fishing  nets  of  hemp 

do. 

do. 

15 

25 

Linen  yarns  .... 

do. 

1841 

various  duties 

various  duties 

Mercery  ..... 
Sugars,  viz.— in  French  vessels  from 

do. 

do. 

20 

37fr.  50cts. 

Bourbon,  raw,  not  white 

do. 

do. 

2Gfr.  50ets 

38  50 

„  ditto,  raw,  white 

do. 

do. 

33  10 

46  0 

„  ditto,  clayed  of  all  kinds  . 

„  French  West  Indies,  raw,  not 

do. 

do. 

49  frs. 

60  0 

white  ..... 

do. 

do. 

33fr.  60cts 

45  0 

„  ditto,  raw,  white 

do. 

do. 

39 

52  50 

„  ditto,  clayed  of  all  kinds  . 

„  foreign  sugar,  in  French  ves¬ 

do. 

do. 

58 

66  50 

sels,  from  India,  raw,  not  white 

do. 

do. 

55 

60  frs. 

„  ditto,  white  and  clayed 
„  ditto,  from  other  countries  out 

do. 

do. 

65 

80 

of  Europe,  raw,  not  white 

do. 

do. 

60 

65 

,,  ditto,  ditto,  white  &  clayed 
„  ditto,  from  entrep&ts  in  Eu¬ 

do. 

do. 

70 

85 

rope,  raw,  not  white 

do. 

do. 

70 

75 

„  ditto,  ditto,  white  &  clayed 

do. 

do. 

80 

95 

2  N 
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Having  thus  statistically  shown  the  changes  which  have  been  made  in  the 
French  Customs  Tariff,  we  will  now  briefly  view  its  actual  prohibitions  and  du¬ 
ties  as  bearing  on  the  exclusion  or  admission  of  foreign  manufactures  and  pro¬ 
ducts.  We  have  already  shown  that  as  far  as  foreign  articles  of  first  necessity  for 
home  manufactures,  arts,  and  sciences  are  required,  they  are  generally  admitted 
at  low  duties.  Some  pay  no  duty  at  all,  while  some  again  are  still  taxed  enor¬ 
mously  high.  Nearly  all  chemical  products  may  be  considered  as  prohibited. 
Manufactured  goods  with  the  exception  of  silks,  machines,  and  tools,  and  a  few 
articles  of  first  manipulation,  required  in  aid  of  French  manufactures,  are 
nearly  all  prohibited. 


Cotton  manufactures  are  all  prohibited,  except  the  following : — 


Denomination  of  Merchandise. 

French 
Weights, 
Number  or 
ad  valorem. 

Import  duty  | 
in  French  | 
Money  by  | 
French  sliipsJ 

English 
Weights, 
Number,  or 
ad  valorem. 

Import  duty 

English  Mo- 

French  ships. 

Nankeens  from  India 

,,  from  other  parts  .  . 

Cotton  lace  .... 

„  thread,  raw,  of  No.  143  and} 
above,  simple  .  .  •  •  i 

„  twisted  .... 

All  other  eotton  thread  without} 
distinction  of  numbers  or  quality ) 
Coverlets,  very  common,  from  8  ( 
threads  to  5  millemotres  .  j 

1  kil.  N.  G. 

do 

1  kil.  N.  G. 

do. 

100  kil.  G 

frs.  cts.  ! 

5  0 

prohibited. 
o  per  cent. 

7  0 

8  0 

prohibited 

45  orabout 

1 50  pr  cent 

lb.  oz.  dr.  gr. 
2  3  4  7 
do. 

2  3  4  7 

do. 

220  758 

£  s.  d. 

0  4  0 
prohibited 

5  per  cent 

0  5  7.2 

0  6  4.8 

prohibited 

II. 

Woollen  Manufactures  as  Woven  Cloths,  dyed  or  undyed,  dressed  or  undressed, 
Hosiery  (Bonnetlcrie)  of  all  kinds.  Flannels,  Yarns,  &c.,  are  all  prohibited, 
except  the  following : — 

Denomination  of  Merchandise. 

French 
Weights, 
Number,  or 
ad  valorem. 

Import  duty 
in  French 
Money  by 
French  ships. 

English 
Weights, 
Number,  or 
ad  valorem. 

Import  duty 

English  Mo- 
French  ships. 

Blankets  and  Bed  Covers  .  . 

Carpets  in  knots  of  wool  and  linen  £ 
thread  .  ’ 

„  of  woollen  yam,  tufted  or  ) 
in  round  points,  the  under  side  ( 
of  which  presents  canvas  orC 
thread  .  .  ,  .  ' 

„  woollen  .  .  .  . 

Worsted  wares  and  buttons  to  be"t 
used  in  France  with  other  ma-  j> 
terials  .  .  .  .  j 

100  kil.N.G. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

frs.  cts. 
200  0 

250  0 

300  0 

500  0 

190  to  20 

220  °7  ^  IT 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

.£  i.  d. 

8  0  0 

10  0  0 

12  0  0 

20  0  0 

All  other  Carpets, 

Coverlets,  Shawls,  Ac.  &c.  prohibited. 
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III. 

Manufactures  of  Iron,  Hardwares  of  all  kind’s,  are  prohibited,  except  the 
following : — 


Steam-engines,  ad  Valorem  ........  30  per  cent. 

Machinery,  Mechanical  Instruments  for  the  use  of  Manufactories,  and 

Locomotive -Engines  for  Railways  .  .  .  .  .  .  15  ditto. 

Per  Kil.  Francs. 

Tools,  Copper  Boilers,  &c.,  for  ditto,  and  Agricultural  Implements  .  1G0  50  to  200 

Ship  Anchors  under  250  kilogrammes  .  .  .  .  .100  15 

Ditto  above  250  ditto  .......  100  40 

Spurs  and  Pins .  100  100  to  200 

Coffee  Mills  .  .  .  .  >  .  .  .  .  .  .  100  100 

Wire,  common  or  fine .  100  60  to  950 


And  a  few  other  articles  of  minor  importance,  for  which  see  the  general 
Tariff  hereafter. 

From  the  foregoing  condensed  statement  of  the  prohibitory  system  of  France, 
as  affecting  Three  Great  Staple  Branches  of  British  Manufactures,  it  will  appear 
that  nothing  of  consequence  is  admitted,  but  under  the  presumption  of  aiding 
French  Manufactures. 


BOUNTIES  TO  MEN  AND  SHIPS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  FRENCH  FISHERIES. 

High  bounties  have,  previously  to  the  war,  and  since  the  peace  of  1814, 
been  paid  to  those  owning  ships,  and  to  men  employed  in  the  French  fisheries. 

In  pursuance  of  an  Ordinance,  dated  the  25th  of  June,  1841,  the  following 
bounties  were  granted  for  the  encouragement  of  the  French  Fisheries.  They 
come  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  March,  1842,  and  are  to  remain  in  force  until 
the  31st  of  December,  1850. 


COD  FISHERY. 


PREMIUMS  FOR  CHARTERING  AND  EQUIPPING  VESSELS,  &C. 

frs.  cts. 

Article  I.  For  every  man  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  having  drying  or  curing 
grounds,  whether  on  H-o  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  Saint  Pierre,  or  Miquelon, 
or  upon  the  Great  Newfoundland  Bank  ......  50  0 

For  every  man  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  not  having  drying  or  curing  grounds 

in  the  Icelandic  Seas  .........  50  0 

For  every  man  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  not  having  drying  or  curing  grounds 

on  the  Great  Newfoundland  Bank  .......  30  0 

For  every  man  engaged  in  the  fisheries  on  the  Dogger  Bank  .  .  .15  0 


BOUNTIES  ON  THE  PRODUCE  OF  THE  FISHERIES. 

1st.  On  the  importation  into  the  French  colonies,  whether  in  America  or 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  of  every  quintal  of  dried 
cod-fish,  the  produce  of  the  French  fisheries  on  the  coasts  of  Newfound¬ 
land,  Saint  Pierre,  or  Miquelon,  or  which  may  be  taken  from  entrepots 
in  France  .  .  .  .  »  •  .22  0 
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2nd.  On  the  importation  into  the  above  colonies,  every  quintal  of  dried  cod-  frs.  cts. 
fish,  the  produce  of  the  French  fisheries,  if  the  fish  shall  be  exported  from 
French  ports  -without  having  been  there  warehoused  .  .  .  .16  0 

3rd.  On  every  quintal  of  dried  codfish,  the  produce  of  the  French  fisheries, 
whether  forwarded  dried  from  those  fisheries  or  from  French  ports,  and 
imported  into  foreign  possessions  in  the  West  Indian  Seas,  or  on  the 
American  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  or  into  those  ports  in  which  a 
French  Consul  is  resident,  whether  in  Spain  or  Portugal,  or  into  foreign 


possessions  on  the  Mediterranean,  or  into  Algiers  .  .  .  .14  0 

4th.  On  every  quintal  of  dried  codfish  the  produce  of  the  French  fisheries,  for¬ 
warded  direct  either  from  those  fisheries,  or  from  French  ports,  and  im¬ 
ported  into  Italian  ports . 12  0 

5th.  On  every  quintal  of  dried  codfish  the  produce  of  the  French  fisheries,  im¬ 
ported  by  land  carnage  into  Spain  .......  10  0 

6th.  For  every  quintal  of  cod  sounds  that  the  fishing  vessels  may  bring  into( 

France,  the  produce  of  their  fishery  .......  20  0 


Art.  II.  Vessels  departing  for  the  fisheries  with  drying  grounds,  whether  on 
the  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  Saint  Pierre,  Miquelon,  or  the  Great  Bank  of  New¬ 
foundland,  shall  have  a  crew  whose  minimum  is  to  be  fixed  by  a  royal  ordinance. 

Art.  III.  The  provisions  of  this  law,  as  well  as  those  of  the  laws  of  the  22nd 
of  April,  1832,  and  the  9tli  of  July,  1836,  which  may  not  contain  any¬ 
thing  to  the  contrary,  shall  cease  to  be  in  force  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of 
January,  1851. 


WHALE  FISHERIES. 

Art.  I.  The  bounties  granted,  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  of  the  22nd  of  April, 
1832,  and  of  the  9th  of  July,  1836,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  whale  fisheries, 
shall  be  fixed  as  follow,  to  date  from  the  1st  of  March,  1842,  viz., 

Bounties  on  the  departure  of  vessels : — 

frs.  cts. 


For  every  ton  of  shipping  outward  bound,  with  crews  composed  entirely  of 

French  sailors  ...........  40  0 

And  for  vessels  with  crews  composed  partly  of  French  and  Foreign  sailors, 
agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  4th  Article  of  the  afore-mentioned  law 
of  the  22nd  of  April,  1 832  .  .  29  0 

Bounties  on  the  return  of  vessels : — 

On  each  ton  of  shipping  where  the  crew  is  composed  entirely  of  French  sailors  27  0 

On  each  ton  of  shipping  with  a  mixed  crew . 14  50 


According  to  the  conditions  of  the  Second  Article  of  the  law  of  the  22nd 
of  April,  1832,  if  the  vessels  shall  have  fished  either  beyond  Cape  Horn,  or  to 
the  East  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  latitudes  prescribed  by  the  said 
Article  II.  and  by  Article  III.  of  the  same  law. 

Art.  II.  In  addition  to  the  above  there  shall  be  allowed  to  vessels  especially 
manned  for  the  Sperm  Whale  ( Cachalot )  Fishery,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  after 
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they  have  been  at  sea  for  the  space  of,  at  least,  thirty  months,  and  during  which 
time  they  may  have  reached  as  far  as  28°  of  North  latitude,  an  additional  bounty 
upon  the  sperm  oil,  <$-c  ,  which  they  shall  bring  home. 

This  bounty  shall  be  fixed  in  the  following  manner :  viz., 

frs.  cts. 


For  all  vessels  that  have  quitted  since  the  day  on  which  the  law  came  into  force, 

and  until  the  3 1st  of  December,  1845  .  20  0 

For  all  vessels  that  may  depart  upon  and  after  the  1st  of  January,  184G,  to  the 

period  of  the  expiration  of  this  law  .  .  .  .  .  .  .15  0 


Art.  III.  The  special  conditions  to  be  complied  with  by  the  ship-owners  whose 
vessels  shall  be  engaged  in  this  whale  ( cachalot )  fishery,  shall  be  determined  by  a 
royal  ordinance. 

Art.  IV.  The  provisions  of  this  present  law,  as  well  as  those  of  the  haws  of  the 
22nd  of  April,  1S32,  and  of  the  9th  of  July,  1S.3G,  which  may  not  contain  anything 
to  the  contrary,  shall  remain  in  force  until  the  31st  of  December,  1850. 

Done  at  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  the  25th  of  June,  1841. 


The  Chief  Premiums  on  the  Exportation  of  Woven  and  Spun  Goods  and  Hard¬ 
wares,  are  as  follow :  viz., 


Woollen  manufactures :  .  . . per  100  kilogrammes. 

„  of  pure  wool,  scale  of  premium  according  to  value  .  .  G7  to  oOO  francs. 

Cotton  manufactures,  including  twist  ......  25  „ 


Hardwares,  premium  equal  to  import  duty  on  metals,  although  manufactured  from  French 
minerals. 

See  the  Table  of  Premiums  hereafter. 

Now  as  far  as  the  importation  of  foreign  manufactures  arc  in  question,  and 
the  giving  premiums  for  the  exportation  of  French  manufactures,  we  find  little 
of  important  amelioration  in  the  present  commercial  legislation  of  France,  that 
differs  from  the  old  commercial  laws,  or  from  the  spirit  of  the  Milan  and 
Berlin  decrees. 
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GENERAL  TARIFF  OF  DUTIES  ON  IMPORTS  INTO,  AND  EX¬ 
PORTS  FROM,  FRANCE. 

Arranged  in  Tables  classifying  each  Subject  and  Article  according  to  the  generic 
order  of  each,  with  all  the  Modifications  up  to  the  1st  of  January,  1S42. 


(continued  ) 
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THE  FRENCH  TARIFF  OF  IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  DUTIES. 


ARTICLES. 


Duty  in  Freucb  Monies. 


By  Foreign 
Vessels  or  1 
by  Land. 


Duty  in  English  Moon's. 


By^Foreipn  | 

by  Land. 


i>  bhells  of  pearl  oys- 


as  ox,  cow.  horse  skins'..  .100  kils. 

■ - sheep,  with  wool 

- small  ^fresli  lambs  weighing 

- small  dried  lambs,  weighing 

less  than  1  kil . 100  kils. 


frbm  Kiench  .Senegal  ..  ........ 

- from  Brazil  m  Brazilian  ves- 

- from  other  countries  out  ol 

Europe . do- 

from  the  entrepots  m  Europe  do. 
——  small  dried  sheep,  with 


10  per  cent. 
10  per  cent! 


11  per  cent. 
11  per  cent.  I 


prlOOkiL; 
$  prlOOkil. ; 


-  ■  ■  lambs  wcij;hii  g  less  than  1 

- oilier  small  dried  skins  .... 

*Wax,  not  clarified,  from  French 


per  cent. 
|l3£  per  cent. 


14  j  percent. 
Mf  per  cent. 


percent. 
13j  per  cent. 


Wool,  in  masses . 

combed . . 

—  dyed  of  all  sorts 


CLASS  Ill. 

Animal.  Substances,  viz.— Produce  ol 
Fisheries. 

Fish,  fresh  water,  fresh . 100  kils. 

- do  do.  preserved....  do. 

- of  the  sea,  frcidi,  dry,  salt, 

or  smoked,  French  fisheries,  do. 

— — —  foreign  ditto . do. 

— —  ditto  prepared  with  oil . do. 

- roe»  of  codfish  &  mackerel  .  do. 

- 1- -biters . do. 

- oysters,  fresh . 1000 

- ditto,  pi-  kled . . . 100  kils. 

— —  blubber  of.  from  P.  fisheries,  do. 

- from  entrepots  of  Europe _ do. 

- Spermaceti,  from  French 

fisheries . do. 

- for*  ign  unprepared . do. 

——  ditto,  refined .  do. 

- whales'  tins .  do. 

coral,  unprepared .  do. 

—  fine  pearls . 1  hectolitre. 

CLASS  IV, 

Animal  Substances,  viz.— Used  in  Me¬ 
dicine  and  Perfumery. 

Ambergris .  I  kil. 

Amales  and  other  shells  proper 

for  medicine .  «’o. 

Rezoar  or  gall  stones . 100  kils. 

Bones  of  stags  heart.  . do. 


prohibited 

prohibited 


0  0  I0i 
o  o  104 

prohibited 

prohibited 


jo  o  04 


lit  per  cent. 
I4|  percent.! 


■0  0  n 

IW»a. 
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Duty  in  French  Monies. 


Duty  in  English  Monies. 


ARTICLES. 


Vessels. 


By  Foreign] 
by  Land.  I 


Export 

duties. 


CLASS  VI.  continued. 

Rice,  from  countries  out  of  Eu¬ 
rope . 100  kits. 

— —  from  ports  of  first  shipment 

in  Europe . .. . do. 

—  from  entrepdts  in  Europe  ..  do. 

- - from  Piedmont,  by  land. ...  do. 

Sago  and  arrowroot . do. 

Tapioca . do. 

Vegetables  and  their  fruits,  dried  do. 


I- 


Frail,  for  the  table,Svli.— ** 

- fre.hr  lemon.,  orange.,  and 


• - fresh,  not  othcrwi.e  .pacified  do. 


—  myrotafan.0  ditto .  ' 

—  prc.cr.ed  in  brandy  or 

— ’oleaginoi.'0"?  - . 

—  ditto, ”?n  shell . 

—  walnut.,  hazel-nut.,  filbert., 

and  beech-nuts . 


—  juniper  bernes . 

Seed  for  sowing,  viz.— 

—  garden  and  flower  .... 


Colonial  Produce.  &c.  i 
Ammonium  seed  . 


—  „  ontrepdtn  in  Europe  ... 

Cassia  from  French  colonies . ! 

—  „  India . 

-  t«  elsewhere . . 

Cinnamon  from  French  colouies.. 


Cloves,  flowers,  from  JJourbon  . 


,  French  Gui* 
Martinique 


—  ditto, 

Europe 


„  entrepdts  in 
Bourbon..,.  d< 


! L  2  ?  2  ** 


5  5  34 
prohibited] 


( continued ) 
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THE  FRENCH  TARIFF  OF  IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  DOTIES. 


Duty  in  French  Monica. 

Duty 

n  English  Homes. 

Import  duties. 

Import  duties. 

By_  French 

^VerneT'^" 

Export 

duties. 

French 

Foreign 

by  Land. 

Export 

CLASS  XI. 

Wood. 

Wood,  common  firewood,  in 

——  ditto  in  fagots..  100  pcs 

- charcoal.*.,..... . hectolitre 

- building  wood  for  civil, 

fra.  cts. 

}  US  { 

£  A.  i. 

mi 

*  s.  d. 

::l 

tti.il. 

^prohibited 

J 

round  or  simply  hewed* .  stere 

- pine  and  fir,  sawed  above 

SO  millemefxs  thick . do. 

0  15 

0  10 

e  12 

0  1 

0  11 

0  0  1} 

0  0  1* 

0  0  li 

milemetrea  thick . J00  meter. 

-  ditto  less  than  34  mills,  thick  do. 

—  other  woods,  hewed  or 

0  10 

o  i! 

0  50 

0  15 

s :  21 

:!? 

0  0  2| 

mtllcmctres .  do. 

- ditto  from  34  to  80  ditto  100  metres 

- walnut, sawedin boards..  lOOkils 

0  15 

i  0 

0  30 

m 

s:3 

2  2  2^ 

2  2  % 

- masts  of  40  centimetres  dia- 

meter  and  upwards .  each 

;  s; 

7  50 

37  50 

o  2  4j 

0  2  4} 

no  . 

-  ditto  25  ditto  to  25  ditto . do. 

- ditto  11  ditto  to  15  ditto. . . . ,  do. 

— —  rods  and  wop  handles  &e...  do. 

rj 

0  75 

0  10 

»  J 

0  2  2 
?  ?  21 

2  2  2$ 

- hop  pole^  3  metres  long  ...  doT* 

- ditto  2  ditto  to  4  inclusive.. .  do. 

miljemetres  and  above  in 

2  “o 

10  0 

4  percent. 

10  0 

I'll 

ill! 

1  per  cent. 

■ — -  ditto  1'inetre,  209  milieus,  to  ^  i 

!  s2 

I  “I 

!  ‘o° 

0  1  7* 

:  J  i! 

2  2  21 

0  1  7* 

2  2  2$ 

0  1  7| 

_ !  "°d  V.'  “  j 

i 

■  0  0 

4  per  cent. 

2H| 

i  per  cent. 

- P ditto  in  small  squares,  ditto  do. 

- dito  in  sheets  dressed..  ...  do. 

— - -  ditto  in  small  squares,  ditto  do. 
— -  ditto  manufactured  . do. 

12  0 

6  flO 

0  00 

10  80 

50  20 

.  0  25- 

ill 

2  io  J 

2  7  'J* 

.0  0  2J 

CLASS  XII. 

Vegetable  Sudstancbh.  via.— Exotic, 
Furniture,  «t  Dyewoods 

Boxwood,  for  cabinet  work  in 
billets,  or  aawed,  and  more 
than  3  dccimctrea thick,  from 

ail  placei . 100  kill 

- sawed  to  3  decimetres  or 

less,  if  imrorted  from  other 

Ced.  r^for^abbetwor^/Tn  bUlem  d°' 

5  0 

040 

2  11  7i 

ti  ies  out  of  Europe .  do. 

—from  entrepots  in  Europe. . .  do.  ; 

!  5o° 

1  0° 

.  0  25* 

2  2  2 

2  2  21 

•0  0  2| 

from  countries  of^pmductiitn  do.  j 

- do.  from  entrepots  tn  Europe  do. 

Ebony,  for  cabinet  work,  in  bil- 

i  I 

}n  o 

•“  • 

0  6  4* 

}  0  18  2f 

decimeters  thick,  from  out  of 

Europe . do. 

- from  entrrpQU  in  Europe  .  do. 

7  50° 

}.0  50 

;  ll 

2S? 

}  0  8  4, 

(continued.) 
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Doty  in  French  Monies. 


Duty  in  English  Monies. 


ARTICLES. 


CLASS  Xlll.  continued. 
Rushes  split  for  weaving-combs  lOOkils. 

same  duty  as  hemp,  and  ascending  to 
the  degree  of 


by  Land, 
frs.  cts. 


i 


VeMe”.! 


By  Foreign 
by  Laud. 


0  U{ 


£  s.  <1. 

l't'4 


Dtbinc  and  Tanking  Stuff 
Acacia,  busks  of,  Com  Senegal 

and  Guiana . per  lOOkils. 

—  ditto,  from  India . . .  do. 

lo.  elsewhere  out  of  Europe  do. 

a.  eutrepfitsin  ditto . do. 

Dark, fine, notground .  do. 


—  pomegranate  and  black  alder 


Cartharae,  flower  of  tl 


Galls,  nuts,  heavy,  from  cout.  tries 

out  of  Europe .  d< 

—  -  from  entrepots  in  do . di 

* - light .  d< 

Lichens  tinctorius  .  d< 


- dry,  or  alisan . do. 

— —  ground,  or  in  fibre .  do. 

Orcanett,  red  root .  do. 

Quercitron,  from  countries  out 
of  Europe  ,...*••• .  do. 

—  from  eutrcpfltn  in  do . do. 

Saffron,  stigma  of  the  crocus 

flower . do. 

Sawwort,  servicitula  tiuctona...  do. 

Sumac,  bark,  leaves,  Ac . do. 

. - ground .  do. 

Turmeric,  in  roots  from  India...  do. 
— —  elsewhere  out  of  Europe. . . .  do. 

—  from  entrepots . do. 

- in  powder,  prohibited. 

Woad  and  weld,  walnut  shells, 
pastel  roots  and  leaves,  &c.  .  do. 


prohibited 


»8 


l«j 

k 


^prohibited 


"8 


10J 


0  0  0  10J 


11% 


08 


*8 


»8 


i«4 


^  ^  CLASS  ?V. 


Agaric,  material  for  tinder, 

_ nv  •  •  •  . . prepared°do^' 

Alkali  planta(fucu»)....”f.!"^  do! 

ItorthT  Tempi'  'if,' '  for' '  bo™:  d°' 

ing . 100  piece. 

Forage,  hay.  atrav,  gra.«,  &c.  100  Mia.1 

- bran  of  all  aorta  of  grain....  do. 

Hop. . . do. 

n&T.'freihknd'a'aited'.":::::  do! 

Vegetable.,  green . -do. 

- salted  or  preserved . do. 

- dried,  and  flour  of . do. 


4 

1J  io  o  2  J 


M 


«» 


prohibited 


\t  0  .  2, 

»8  > 
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ARTICLES. 

Dot,  in  French  Moniei. 

|  Dut,  in  English  Monies. 

Import  duties. 

sr 

J  Import  duties. 

Expert 

By  French 

By  Foreign 

Bv  French 

By  Foreign 

by  Land. 

CLASS  XVI. 

frs.  cts. 

frs.  cts. 

frs.  cts. 

£  .7.  It. 

£  7.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

Agates*  uuwroupht . per  }06  kils 

15  0 

10  50 

0  12  0 

•1*  *1 

- others*  not  mounted .  1  kil 

2  0 

\  20 

0  1  7J 

•”  of 

irou  oxide . . . ....100  kils 

5  0 

5  50 

0  4  0 

0  4  4J 

oxide,  red,  yellow,  or  green, 

o  i  n 

Bitumen,  solid,  viz. : 

frontier  of  Spain  to  the 

coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  do. 

0  30 

0  0  3 

0  0  78 

Dundalk,  inclusive . do* 

0  50 

1  0 

i 

0  0  4| 

0  0  08 

o  8 

luin,  exclusive..... . do. 

0  50 

0  50 

0  0  4* 

0  0  4j 

- by  the  frontier  of  the  De- 

}  *  » 

0  10 

0  0  1 

0  0  1 

— —  by  ail  other  frontiers  . ; . do. 

0  ]3 

?  °  4 

o  o  n 

1 

- —  other  bitumens,  solid  $  jet, 

1 

■  ■  others  from  mineral  bitumens  do. 

\  0 

2  20 

0  ?  JJ 

•”  of 

—  petroleum,  naphtha.  &c.. . .  do. 

1  0 

7  70 

•  2,7,* 

0  0  2 

"  r  n 

Chalk  ....„ .  do. 

0  5 

0  so 

o  0  Oj 

s ;  i| 

Earth  of  Lemnos  and  Armenian 

1  1 

i 

Emery,  in  stones . do. 

*  " 

2  20 

o  j  ?! 

o  J  SI 

0  0  2g 

’ *  do’ 

5  0 

5  50 

I  1 

0  4  0* 

Hint  stone . do. 

0  10 

0  10 

0  o  i* 

0  0  1 

Gems,  diamonds,  unwroiighi.  per  beet. 

1  *0 

0  50 

1  0  J 

o  o  4} 

0  0  4* 

loo,.,.,. 

—  other,  unwrought . do. 

0  to 

I!  50 

r’i 

l  ;  | 

!  vi 

^(1  0  ug 

Glass,  broken . do. 

Groisoo.  or  white  leather  tarring 

15  0 

0  12  0 

Marble,  white,  other  than  stuttiary 

0  4  0 

0  4  4J 

marble,  blue.  1  urkey,  flowered. 

—  unwrought,  in  blocks  or 

in  thickne. .  100  kil.. 

5  0 

5  50 

0  4  0 

0  4  4J 

the  thickness  of  3  centime- 

„  „  3  do  or  b'ss  do. 

13  to 

u  J2 

0  »f 

!  u  -4 

pentine,  &c.,  viz. ; 

sawed,  above  10  centimetres 

11  0 

—  sawed  in  slabs  only,  and  ef 

25 

0.8  08 

!•  eiJ  “? .  ”e.?. "  do. 

IS  0 

10  50 

0  12  0 

0  13  28 

‘0  0  at 

—  Genoa  green,  and  all  other 

0  17  7$ 

0  10  44 

- unwrought,  in  blocks  nr 

metres  m  thickness . .  do. 

2  50 

2  70 

0  2  0 

0  2  2 

of  the  thickness  of  3  centi- 

—  of  3  do.  or  less  . .  do. 

5  “S 

5  50 

0  4  "f 

or  otherwise  worked,  without 

marble . . . .  do. 

40  0 

44  0 

1  12  0 

1  15  2g 

of  marble .  do. 

15  0 

10  50  . 

0  12  0 

0  13  2g 

(continued) 
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Duty  in  French  Monies. 


Duty  in  English  Monies. 


In  Foreign 
V cssels  or 
by  Land. 


tured  by  the  French  students 
at  Rome . per  100  kils. 

—  alabaster,  unwrougt.t . do. 

— — *  „  sculptured,  moulded 

or  polished . ad  val. 

Marl .  do. 

Materials  for  building,  viz.  : 

- plaster  in  lumps.,, . . 

—  prepared,  ground  or  calcined. 

—  slates  for  roofing,  viz. : 

— —  by  sea,  and  from  sea  to  Baisieux, 
above  27  centimetres  1000  pieces 
-  „  22  ditto  to  27 .  do  ' 

- from  alt  other  frontiers,  of 

—  ditto  in  slabs  or  tables. .  100  pieci 

——bricks  . per  1000 


m  for  mortar. .  100  kiln. 


1  per  cent 
0  3  2g 

15  per  cent 


Porcelain  earth  or 


—  prepared  fur  building . ad  val. 

—  cut  in  fragments . 100  kiln. 

—  millstones  ot  more  than  1019 

—  1949  „  to  1299  inclusive  do. 

— less  than  1299 .  do. 

—  grindstones,  of  mor e  than 
12IH  millimetres  in  diametor.  do 


ulphiir,  mineral,  of  first  extrac¬ 
tion  mixed  with  its  earth _ < 

—  worked  in  masses,  not  pun* 

—  worked  nj  rolls  or  otherwise 

purified .  c 

—  sublimated  in  powder,  or 

flour  ol  sulphur .  <3 


CLASS  XVII. 
Metals. 

Antimony,  ore  of . 100  ] 

— —  sulphuretted . d 

— — ■  metal  of .  d 

Jlutmutb.  raw,  from  India . di 

■ -  ■  ■  -  elsewhere,  di 

- hammered. or  m  plates  ....  d> 

Brats,  fust  fusion  of  copper  and 
zinc,  in  blocks,  plates,  and 

—  from  countries  beyond  Bn- 


o  o  n 

S  5  »8 

0  1  41 

’iii 
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ARTICLES. 


Duty  'n  French  Monies. 


Duty  in  English  Monies. 


— —  hammered... 

- wiie,  polished . d 

-  -  '  polished,  or  not  po¬ 

lished,  for  chords  for  musical 

—  wire  to  be  used  in  ernbroi- 

Cobalt,  ore  of. . d 

- metal  of . d 

- roasted  safre,  (or  oxide  of 

- in  powder,  azure,  (pulve- 

Cupper,  mineral, or  ore  of . 100  kits 

fusion,  in  blocks, plates, 


ships*  fastenings .  do. 

—  hammered . do. 

—  wire,  gilded  to  imitate  gold  .  do. 
———not  gilded  or  coloured 

to  imitate  gold . do. 

ing  gold 


contain* 


iroken  ornaments, &C..1  beet, 
drawn  or  hammered  do. 


Iron,  ore,  end  chromate  ot,per  100  kill. 

- cast  in  pigs,  weighing  not 

less  than  25  kils . d 

—  ditto  by  land  frontiers  from 
the  sea  to  Blanc  Messoroun, 


Messoroun  to  Sapugne,  i 


—  forged  in  blocks  or  . 

—  drawn,  or  rolled  with  mine¬ 
ral  coal,  in  plates,  bars  or 


—  ditto  of  21  to  458  millime¬ 
tres  exclusive . d< 

—  do.  of  less  than  213  millims.  d( 

—  bars,  22  millimetres  or  more 

on  each  square . d< 

—  ditto  of  15  mllimetres  to  22 


—  rods.  15  millimetres  aud 

above  in  diameter . dc 

—  ditto  undir  15  millimetres. 

—  in  plates,  bars,  and  rods, 


U  so 

prohibited  I  prohibited 


s  s  :i 

1 0 


^  S3 


o  o  71 

prohibited 


t  d  »  2» 

; 

prohibited 


( ccntimtti) 
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ARTICLES. 


Iron  plates  of  213  millimetres  to 

458  exclusive . per  100  Jils. 

— —  ditto  of  *213  d«».  and  under. .  d" 
- b*r»,  of  22  millimetres  and 


more  in  diameter . 

- ditto  under  l'»  millimetre*. 

- ,v/u 't  t  iron,  also  plates  of. . . 

- - ditto  turned . 

Lead,  mineral  of  lead,  of  every 
• - inixeil  with  antimony . 


Manganese . < 

Mercury, or  quicksilver . ,  < 

Nicklc  nietallir,  (inwrought,  raw  t 

- - unwrought,  but  fused  with 

. . d.  or  copper .  < 


— nr  humoured,  or  in  plates  . .  do 

- ditto,  ground .  dc 

—  faced  Into  masses. or  ingots, 

— -  drawn  and  Uiuinaurd . d< 


—  liUro-niuniitic 
and  muriatic  . 


ni  vitriol)  .100  kilts, 
phosphoric, 


buruid.. 

— —  ditto,  verdigris,  dry  .. ......  d 

- -  ditto,  ditto,  crystalized  ....  d< 


Duty  in  French  Monies. 


Duty  in  English  Monies. 


prohibited 

« io  n 
o  t  Sj 


0  #l#*l1( 
o  o%i 

prohibited 


By  Foreign 


1  15  2} 
0  13  2| 


prohibited 


0  0  0.1*10 
0  0  2*  1 
prohibited 

{continued) 
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ARTICLES. 


Duty  in  Frenrdi  Monies. 

Duty 

n  English  Mon 

Import  dutie..  1 

Import  duties.  I 

In  French 

In  Foreign 

by  Land. 

:r 

Intrench 

In  Foreign 

by  Land. 

f.,  cm. 

fra.  cts. 

fr,.  ct.. 

'  rfT 

£  ...  d. 

3  o  ng 

18  0 

}■  • 

0  14  4} 

I  0  10  0, 

'J  M 

”  ?!! 

0  5  S| 

is  .si 

ill  0 

1“  ” 

*  ;  ;  _ 

]i  i ; 

1130  0 

( ,fl'2  *° 

5  12  0 

\° 10  * 

*3t>  ; 

100  H 

i  l  ! 

3  ^  ll! 

200  0 

8  0  0 

8.0  0 

H  "o 

ii  i 

y  >;  i 

vs  3 

35  0 

33  50 

1  8  0 

1 108  3 

37  0 

40  70 

l  i  1 

?  .2  !  I 

|  1 

U  “ 

0  10  4* 

1:1  jf 

prohibited 

prohibited 

0  5  7j 
prohibited 

prohibited 

®  *2 

0  50 

•  •  if 

Wi 

»  ; 

}»  ; 

0,2  0 

1. 0  0 

"  ° 

" » 

*1  «  4! 

70  0 

70  0 

2  Ifl  0 

3  0  08 

jg  4", 

£  *5 

I  "  2* 

?  '2  3 

I"  : 

34  10 

ii  l  if 

1  4  Oi! 

0°  5  ,1 

1  7  3? 

?o  5o° 

o  14  »t 

3  0  i’j 

l 

I  10 

0  0  on 

0  0  104 

30  0 

27S  50 

1  4fl  0 

1  s  o* 

I"  : 

70 ; 

2  10  0 

3  0  08 

15  0 

10  50 

0.2  0 

0  13  28 

200  0 
prohibited 

prohibited 

■  prohibited 

prohibited  ' 

•  ?  ». 

i  « 

} "  »{ 

0  0  7J 

0  0  oj! 

* :  si  : 

CLASS  XVIII.  continued. 

ArsenUte  of  potash . pur  100  kils. 

Alkali*  s,  potashes,  from  porta  out 

of  Europe . I  kil. 

ditto,  from  the  entrepots  in 

Europe . • .  do. 

— —  sod*  of  all  sorts,  and  salts  ot 

^ - ashes  of  Sicily... .  do. 

* - ditto  of  live  wood  .  do. 

- lees  of  ashes . do. 

Borax,  raw,  from  India . 100  kils.l 

- ditto,  from  other  places .  i 

- half  refined,  troru  India.....  i 

Chromate  of  lead  or  iron . 

- of  potash . . .  i 

Potashes.) 

- of  maguesi*  . 

- of  native  baryte .  i 

- of  lead,  pure  or  mixed . < 

- - of  white  lead,  pure .  » 

- h'tl"’  VCI*y  *mn:’  (Bilvcr 

Oxides  i.f  iron  and  tin . 

——of  yellow  lend  (mas-icot). . . .  < 

- of  red  ditto  (minium) . 

— —  of  orange  ditto . 

—  of  litharge . 

— —  oi  whi»c  zitic . 

—  of  grey  ditto,  or  ash  colour.. 

- of  copper  . .  ' 

Salts,  marine,  of  marshes  or  salines 

- gem. or  fossil  (rock  salt)....  I 

- ammoniac,  raw . 

- ditto  refined,  in  loaves . 

and  of  iron,  rough  or  refined, 
from  India  and  ports  out  of 
Europe . lOOkils. 

purity,  from  elsewhere . rle. 

—— muriate  of  potash  . •. ..  do. 

Sulphates  of  potash  and  soda 
— (Same  duty  as  on  Potash.) 

- of  magnesia  ( Epsom  salts). .  do. 

— —  of  aluminc,  burnt  or  cal* 

- of  ditto,  all  other  aorta . do. 

—  of  barites . . . .  do. 

— —  of  iron,  or  green  copperas  . .  do. 

—  of  copper,  or  blue  vitriol. ...  do. 

—  of  zinc,  or  white  copperas..  do. 

—  compound  ofir  «n  and  copper, 
called  Stltzhiirg  vitriol......  do. 

- oxalnte  acid  of  potarflt . .  do. 

- tartrates,  viz.,  acUtof  potash, 

very  impure,  liquid . do. 

— — dried  ditto,  lees  of  wine, .. .  do. 

—  ditto  impure  tartar. — {Same 
duty  as  Potash.) 

- ditto,  pure  tartar . do. 

— —  ditto,  crystal  of  ditto . do. 

—  —  acetate  of  potash, vegetable  salt  do. 

—  of  soda  and  potash  .....  .. .  do. 
Sulphurs  of  arsenic,  yellow  in 

- <.f  mercury  in  stones,  natural 

or  artificial  (cinnahon) . .  do. 

- ditto,  pulverized  (vermilion)  do. 

Chemical  products  not  enumerated 

CLASS  XIX. 

Manufactures.—  Prepan d  Dyes. 
Cochineal,  from  countries  out  of 

Europe . per  1  kil 

—  „  elsewhere.. . do. 
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ARTICLES.; 

Duty  in  French  Monies. 

1  I)u»y  in  Euglinb  Monies. 

Import  duties. 

sr 

J  Import  duties. 

In  French 

In  Foreign 
Veswla  or 

in  French 

In  Foreign 

CLASS  XIX.  eontlnued. 

in.  c:b. 

fifl.  cts. 

frs.  cts 

£  s.  d. 

£  j.  rf. 

£  *.  ri. 

Mbi"trd"’IU  J,V 

Indigo,  from  India,  or  from  other 

prohibited 

prohibited 

probibite 

prohibited 

prohibited 

prohibited 

Europe . per  1  kit. 

- from  elsewhere  out  of  Eu* 

0  60 

1 

0  0  4* 

]  ■ 

- from  entrepots  in  do . do. 

3  0 

1  IT 

:  i  74 

>  0  3  2g 

—  preparations  of  tndtgn.  as 

'f  duties  the 

1 

snmeVastbon 

indigue or  stone  blue.  dec....  do. 

^  ou  indigo 

l 

indigo 

J 

Kcrmes,  grains  of . 100  kils 

1  0 

1  1  10 

0  0  og 

0  0  10) 

out  of  Europe . 1  kil 

4  0 

0  0 

0  3  2? 

0°  4  o’| 

Lac,  natural,  or  resin  of  lac  from 

0  0 

— —  from  elsewhere . do. 

4  ’o 

5  70 

0  25^ 

0  3  2 f 

o  1  «1 

o  1| 

-  from  elsewhere . do. 

75  0 

loo  0 

3  O’  O 

i  o  o 

with  a  hltte  colour . do. 

25  0 

1  0  0 

*  l 

chens  violet,  or  cudbear....  do. 

200  0 

212  •  oil 

8  2 

j  . “  d... 

100  0 

107  50 

4  0  0 

4  0  0 

I’niitaian  blue,  of  all  qualities.,  do. 

iso"  0 

,l'um‘  n 

* 

6  To  "" 

‘‘,o"’8  0 

Rocou,  front  French  (»mana . do. 

"*7  10 

prohibited 

0  5  8j 

prohibited 

rope . .  do. 

15  0 

25  0 

0  12  0 

J  0  0 

- gram*  ol  Huucou .  do. 

1  35 

1  40 

0  I  1 

0  1  lg 

CLASS  XX. 

Ablettcs,  shell*  of . per  100  kils 

5  0 

5  60 

0  4  0 

o  4  4g 

d  Srhuri/urt) .  do. 

Black,  ►hoc  blocking . do 

m  0 

•“  | 

5  ‘s  Sg 

—  bone  black,  (noirammal  )or 

02  0 

Vl  2 

-  for  printing  engravings  ....  d»». 

7  0 

7  70 

0  5  l\ 

0  0  2 

-  lamp-black .  do. 

Jo  0 

{3  20 

jj  ‘jj  u 

0  ijj  oj 

Cause!  or  Stunna  black . do. 

5  0 

6  50 

0  4  0 

0  4  « 

Carmine,  fine .  1  kil. 

68  0 

03  40 

* ;  $ 

*  >•  i 

Crayons,  common,  of  stone . do. 

10  0 

n  °o 

_ 

i  \  i 

0  0  2g 

w<>id?d:  .l" .T.'!!:  do. 

100  0 

107  50 

4  0  0 

4  0  a 

Ink,  f  ir  drawing,  in  cakes .  1  kil. 

200  0 

212  50 

0  0  og 

o  'o  104 

liquid . in')  kils. 

SO  0 

05  60 

2  8  0 

2  12  4f 

Lapis  Lazuli  Is  the  huso  ....  1  kil. 

02  0 

67  00 

2  0  7| 

2  14  1 

copper) . 100  kil* 

31  0 

31  10 

1  4  Og 

1  1  3g 

®UI  cl /y ^nd^rtainmla'^/  ?!*!? .  Vf  do. 

25  0 

27  50 

1  0  0 

1  2  0 

Vermilion, cotnp'iund  varnish  ...  do. 

41  0 

45  10 

\i  ? 

3  10  log 

1  10  1 

— •  ditto  in  paste  or  humid  ....  do 

17  50 

19  25  , 

O  14  0 

0  Is  , 

CLASS  XXI. 

Candles  of  spermaceti . 100  kils. 

220  0 

233  50 

)  (\ 

8  10  0 

2  4  0! 

| 

-  white  pine  wax...*. . do. 

85  0 

91  70 

3  8  0 

3  13  4g 

V0  0  2g 

Chicory,  ground .  do. 

prohibited 

prohibited  , 

1  u 

prohibited 

prohibited  , 

I 

(continued)  ! 
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ARTICLES. 


Duty  in  French  Monies. 


Duty  in  English  Monies. 


by  Land. 


Cl. ASS  XXL ronfintifrf. 
Chocolate  and  cocoi,  not  manu¬ 
factured,  but  simply  crushed 


Perfumery,  scented  w 


—  do.  do  without  alcohol  . .  d 

—  vinegars,  perfumed  and  pre*  ^ 


• 


- bair  powder . . . 

- 8  -eiited  or  Cvnrean  powders 

—  all  otberperfutned - 


•derslOO  kilr 


—  paims  tor 

white . . .  do 

— —  do.  do.  (rouge)  red . 1  kil. 

Pastilea,  odoriferous,  for  burning, viz. 

- from  India . 100  kiln. 

-  ,,  elsewhere  out  uf  Europe  do. 

— .  „  entrepots  in  do . .  do. 

Quinquina,  extract  or  powder  of, 
and  alt  other  powders  not 
*  enumerated. 

Soaps,  white,  red. marbled  or  black  do. 
Spices  prepared,  mustard  in  dour, 

- alTother  prepared  spices. . .  1  kll. 

Starch .  100  kiis. 

Sugar,  retincd  in  loaves,  or  crushed 

or  candied . 

Tobacco,  manufactured 
— -  juice  of.  or  Praiss 
Wax,  yellow, from  coui 


,4  °» 


o.  from  entrepdt*  in  do... 


CLASS  XXII. 
Manufactures  —Drinks. 
Distilled  spirits  from  wine,  even 

- is  (pure  alcohol). . . .  I  hectolitre! 


is  n 


from  French  colonies  . . 


■: :  !■} 


—  cordials  from  Martinique... 

—  do.  from  elsewhere. . 

Fermented  wines,  viz. 

—  ordinary  in  casks,  by  land . . 

— -  \\  in  bottles  by  land.,  do. 

—  liqueurs,  in  cssks . i 

-  „  in  bottles . i 

—  vinegar  of  wine,  in  ca»ks...  c 

—  in  bottles.,  c. 

—  ,,  of  beer,  cider,  pears, 

and  potatoes .  do. 

—  cider,  perry,  and  verjuice. .  do. 

—  mead,  or  hydromel .  do. 

—  orange  juice . do. 

Mineral  waters,  (gazeuze)  in 

earthen  jugs . 100  kill 


}  '  «{! 


1“  0 


}  •  «{| 


|}0  S  0 

i; : 


i5  „ , 


prehihited 


'SI 

(continued) 


EXPORT  DUTIES. 


Duty 

in  English  Monies. 

ARTICLES. 

Import 

duties.  j 

Import 

duties. 

By  French 
Vessels. 

By  Foreign 

Export 

By  French 
Vessels.  , 

By  Foreign 
by  Land! 

du£” 

i  ^ 
if 

bBI 

%lih 

1|ll 

III 

Its.  cts. 

f M.  CtS. 

£  s.  d. 

jff  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 
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Duty  in  French  M 

niea. 

Duty 

in  English  ft 

ouies. 

Import 

duties. 

Impor 

duties. 

By  French 
Vessels. 

by  Land. 

duties^ 

By  French 

By  Foreign 
Vessels  or 
hy  Land. 

duties! 

fre.  cts. 

fra.  cts. 

£  j.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  >.  <S. 

Silk— Tissues  of  pure  silk,  viz. : 

- Foulard's  pocket  handier- 

chiefs,  not  d  jed  or  printed,  viz- : 

- from  India . .. . *  l,kil 

- — from  elsewhere  . . do. 

—  dyed  or  printed,  from  ludia  do. 

- - from  elsewhere . . .  do. 

—  cloths  or  tissues  of  pure  silk, 

plain . . . ;. . do. 

-~—ditto  glazed,  watered,  da- 

masked,  or  figured . . do. 

—ditto  figured,  or  worked  with 

pure  gold  or  silver . do. 

- do.  do.  with  artificial  do...  do. 

- coverlids  of  silk . 100  kils 

19  0 

15  0 

15  0 

17  00 

34  10 

prohibited 

»J  [I 

0  12  9| 

0  15  2J 

1  4  BJ 
prohibited 
8  3  28 

0  12  0 

a  10  8J 

1  T  38 
prohibited 

8  13  4| 

300  0 

323  50 

12  4  9j) 

12  18  9| 

v.0  0  28 

—  gauze  of  pure  silk .  1  kil 

- - ditto  mixed  with  pure  gold  or 

- - mixed  with  artificial  gold  or 

- - lace  of  silk,  called  blonde 

lace . adval 

prohibited 

prohibited 

prohibited 

£  per  cent 

titn 

2  9  7J 

prohibited 

1  7  2 1 
prohibited 

15  per  cent 

0  14  Ilg 

2  14  1 

prohibited 

prohibited 

15  per  cent 

j  per  cent 

- ditto  of  fine  silver . do. 

- ditto  of  artificial  gold  or  silverdo. 

—  hosiery  of. . . 100  kils. 

-  lauewurk  anil  small  wares, 

of  gold  or  silver,  fine .  1  kil. 

- ditto  of  artiltcial  gold  or  sil- 

- small  wares  of  silk  unmixed  do. 

- ditto  mixed  _with  fine  gold  or 

— -  ditto  mixed  with  artificial 
ditto,  or  with  other  ma- 

- ribbons, of  velvet  or  silk.  lOfi  kils. 

kiuds,  except 

J200  0 

10  0 

25  0 

800  0 

1217  50  i 

27  50 

1 

prohibited 

22  S  ? 

prohibited 

48  14  0 

1  0  4* 

0  14  1! 

8  14  0* 
prohibited 

0  0>28 

—  blankets . do. 

- carpets,  half  wool  and  half 

—ditto  kuotted,  one  side  pre¬ 
senting  a  face  of  linen,  as 

B  russets  carpets  . . do. 

- Zurich  crape . do. 

—  cloth  made  for  and  to  be 

used  in  paper-mills . do. 

—  hosiery  of  wool,  all  kinds.. .  do. 

white'!”!! ...?...  .p“!1 .  .7°..’  do. 

—  ditto  dyed . do. 

- ditto  mixed  with  thread,  wool, 

CLASS  XXVI. 

Msndfacturks, — Paper  and  its  Appli* 

Books,  in  the  dead  or  in  foreign 

languages . 100  kils 

- in  French,  scieutiiic  memoirs  do. 

- ditto,  other  works,  published 

abroad .  do. 

—  ditto,  reprinted  from  French 

- printed  in  France,  and  re- 

imported  within  5  years  ....  do. 

250  0 

300  0 

prohibited 
200  0 

prohibited 

220  0 

250  0 

prohibited 
212  50 

prohibited 

205  0  > 

11  0  , 

100  0 

1  10  - 

prohibited 

prohibited 

0  0  9g 

10  0  0 

12  14  0 
prohibited 

prohibited 

j  »  n 

10  12  0 

2  4  08  ' 

0  0  10}  - 

b 

French  works  pirated . do. 

Cards,  playing . do. 

prohibited 

prohibited 

do. 

prohibited 

prohibited 

prohibited 

prohibited 

Charts,  geographical . do. 

Engravings,  lithographies, prints, 

jaoo  o 

317  50 

}'  ’ll 

12  0  0 

12  14  0 

jodB, 

(von(inued) 
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Duty  in  French  Monies. 


By  French 


Duty  in  English  Monies. 


CLASS  XXVlI.ro 


of  3  plaits,  or  fit  for  cordage  /  do.’ 
—  tissues  iu  sheets  of  straw, 

Ho^^S-wV;e.VinC:qv7r:mCtrel 

table-limm,  damasked  or 
otherwise,  the  same  duty  as 
on  cloths  of  which  the  same- 
are  made,  with  19  per  cent, 
in  addition. 

~ —  clothing,  A'c.,  for  the  use  of 

travellers  if  new . 

- household  wares,  &e..  having 

been  used  . MOkils. 

Instruments  of  agriculture  and 


in  length,  J.nd  circular 


— —  ditto  of  copper  or  brass  ....  d< 
——  optical,  for  calculation  and 

—  of  surgery  and  chemistry...  d< 
— —  musical,  viz. : 

- fifes  and  flageolets ........ .  ea 

—— flutes  and  triangles .  d 


and  dulcimers .  ( 

—  altos,  viols,  violins,  bassoons, 
guitars,  and  lyres,  horns, 
hir.t.organs,  serpents,  and 

trumpet* . 

claiionets  and  hautboys  .... 

— —  simple  viclles . 

- basses  and  coutre  basses. . . . 

— —  harmonica,  spmncts,  und 
portable  organs . 

- pianofortes,  square  ........ 

—  ditto  long  or  organ  shape. . . 

- church  organs . i 

- other  instruments  pay  the 

same  duty  as  cue  arucie  uiey 


_ ..  ad  valorem 

— — -  steam  engines .  do. 

——  all  others,  including  locomo¬ 
tives  for  railways .  do. 

Money,  or  coin,  viz. : 

-  „  gold....  per  1  hect. 

— •  „  silver . 1  kil.. 

— —  „  pure  copper  100  kils 

of  copper  and  1 


- of  cotton  and  wool  prohibited 

Feltries,  worked  or  prepared  ad  vat. 
Plated  works  in  common  metals. 

varnished, gilt,  or  plated..  100  kits. 


prohibited.  I  prohibited. 


S5JI 


15  per  cent.]  15  per  cent. 

*  :ro1 

o  o  104 

}>.«.- 
prohibited 
15  per  cent. 
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ARTICLES. 


Duty  in  French  Monica. 


Import  doty.  | 

By  French 

By  Foreign 

by  Land. 

fr».  cte. 

fra.  eta. 

200  0 

212  50 

SO  0 

55  0 

100  0 

I  or  50 

0  50 

0  ,50 

prohibited. 

prohibited. 

prohibited. 

prohibited. 
20  0 

10  per  cent? 

10  per  cent. 

10  percent. 

19  stir- 

IS  0 

10  50 

10  0 

it  e 

prohibited 

prohibited 

3  50° 

3  50° 

»  i 

0M  60 

75  0 

81  20 

4  1 

4  40 

i  ! 

5  50 

prohibited 

prohibited  ' 

80  0 

80  60 

prohibited 

prohibited 

do. 

do. 

do.' 

do! 

prohibited 

prohibited 

0  25 

0  25 

10  percent. 

10  per  cent. 

0  25 

”  ' 

34  10 

14  30 

12  0 

13  20 

”  0 

4  40 

15  per  cent. 

15  percent. 

1  per  rent. 

1  per  cent. 

|  Iluty 

a  English  Monies. 

|  import  duty. 

By  French 

By  Foreign 
Vessels  or 
by  Laud. 

duties. 

£  s.  tl. 

£  t.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

-800 

8  10  0 

1 

l  i  o  3 

i  .f,3 

0  0  0i 

prohibited. 

prohibited. 

i  per  cent. 

prohibited. 

prohibited. 

1!  1  if 

10  per  cent 
10  per  cent. 

10  percent. 
I^per  cent. 

5  per  cent. 

0  12  0 

0  13  21 

1 

0  8  0 

0  8  0| 

U  o  n 

0  0  Of 

0  0  Of 

prohibited 

prohibited 

S  5  U 

[on 

o  i  H 

per  cent . 

J  • 

00104 

24  0  H 

25  3  7j 

.300 

3  4  lljj 

.0  0  21 

|  prohibited. 

prohibited 

3  9  2! 

f  !  J  l\ 

[  prohibited 

prohibited 

ji  percent. 

f 

do. 

do. 

1 

1  o  io  «l 

^  prohibited 

1  l°'l! 
prohibited 

>0  0  21 

J 

f  :  ?  3 

;  10  per  cent. 

0  1  of 

10  per  cent. 

U  per  cent. 

i  i,:l 

0  0  ot 

j 

i°  #  * 

0  0  oj 

f  ? ;  j8 

!'!  ? 

lo  0  21 

1  Hit 

0  3  t* 

r  1 

f  15  per  cent. 

15  percent. 

j>l  percent. 

1  per  cent 

1  per  cent/ 

CLASS  XXVII.  continued . 

Prill  ting  types,  new,  is  the 

French  character  . .  •£,J5ur  lOOkils. 


Saddlery,  coarse  pack _ 

— —  covered  with  leather,  u.. 

all  others . ud 

Ships,  vessels,  or  boats,  for  s< 


the  following... 

- iron  cable*  for  mooring  shipslOfl 

- —  anchors  of  250  kilogrammes 


.  d  tclluin,  i 

— —  ditto  ditto,  dressed . do 

- large  thick  hides  tanned  for. 

sole  leather  only .  do 

Tableterie,  via. : 

-  billiard  balls,  of  ivory,  per  1  1 


—  ditto  of  shell . . 

-  all  other  works  in  ivory, 

'  ’*  u,  mother-of-pearl, 


_ _ _ per  100  kils. 

- as  iron  plates,  tiu  and  steel  do. 

- of  ccpper,  brass,  ami  bronze  do. 


— — empty  casks,  wooden  hoops,  beet. 

ditto,  shook* . ad  valorem j 

— -  brooms  of  birch,  he.»th,  " 

— —  botes  of  wbiti 
— — -  button  mouldi . 

—  oars  and  sweeps,  rough, 

per  metre  in  length 

—  ditto  dressed . d~ 

— -  wooden  shoes,  not  lined 

with  fur,  common . 100  1 

— —  painted  or  varnished . d 

—  measures  and  dtvhes . d 

— —  household  wares,  and  other 


jjpr  cnt| 


r  i 


|jprcut| 
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EXPLANATION  OF  CERTAIN  TERMS  IN  THE  FOREGOING  TARIIF,  Vl2. — 

Mercerie. — This  term  includes  many  articles  which  are,  and  others  which  are  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  English  term  Haberdashery,  Mercerie  is  divided  into  Mercerie  fine  and 
Mercerie  commune .  The  importation  of  articles  of  Mercerie  made  of  cotton,  wool,  and 
metals,  not  specially  enumerated,  is  prohibited. — Sec  Tariff. 

Mercerie  fine  includes  needles,  pins,  ribbons  of  all  kinds,  sewing  threads  and  tapes, 
bobbins  of  all  kinds,  necklaces  of  artificial  stones  and  pearls,  threads  for  embroidery,  and 
almost  every  article  usually  required  for  the  toilette ;  buttons  of  thread,  strings  for  musical 
instruments,  fans,  masks,  purses  ornamented  with  beads,  steel  and  copper  pens  ;  Spa  ware, 
as  ornamented  boxes,  &c.,  of  wood,  varnished  and  painted ;  portfolios,  &c.,  of  morocco 
leather  and  the  like,  dolls  or  waxwork  figures,  &c.  &c. 

Mercerie  commune  includes  a  countless  variety  of  objects,  most  of  whom  are  confounded 
with  small  wares,  or  passementerie,  and  with  tabletterie,  or  articles  of  ivory,  mother-of- 
pearl,  &c. 

The  articles  comprehended  under  the  head  of  Mercerie  commune  are,  buckles  and  spurs, 
knitting-needles  of  iron  and  common  metals  (not  steel) ;  all  sorts  of  small  wares,  ex¬ 
cept  the  leather  used  for  making  saddles,  harness,  and  bridles iron,  copper,  brass,  or  tin 
candlesticks  and  snuffers  ;  small  rings  of  copper,  brass,  or  lead  ;  brooms  and  brushes,  boxes 
of  wood,  varnished  or  painted  j  tea-caddies,  fiddle  or  other  musical  cases,  small  wax -tapers, 
wadding  for  guns,  braces  other  than  cotton  or  Indian  rubber,  small  padlocks,  clasps,  knife- 
cases,  birdcages;  ‘pasteboards,  pressed  or  stamped  to  resemble  Leghorns,  plaits,  or  bonnets  ; 
shoemakers'  and  saddlers’  tacks,  malles  and  trunks  covered  with  skins,  wooden  spoons,  dice 
of  wood  or  bone,  common  and  coarse  wood  engravings  for  children,  &c.,  writing-cards,  A  c., 
called  dominoierie,  including  patterns  for  embroidery,  Arc. ;  inkstands  of  bone,  horn,  or  wood ; 
Meerschaum  pipes,  horsewhips,  powder-horns  and  flasks,  sword-sheaths,  eye- screens, 
jingles,  and  musical  bells ;  tassels,  elastic  gaiters,  small  magic-lanterns,  fishing-lines  and 
tackle,  common  spectacles  and  opera-glasses,  common  metal  chains  and  rings  for  ornaments, 
&c. ;  handles  for  knives  and  tools  of  ^boxwood,  bedchamber  lamps  (common),  sun-dials, 
moulds  for  casting  balls  for  fusils  or  pistols,  small  articles  of  boxwood,  fancy  wares  of 
straw  and  the  like  materials,  paper-cutters  of  bone  or  wood,  wafers,  pepper  and  coffee  mills, 
works  of  bone,  works  of  boxwood,  combs  of  horn,  artificial  trinkets  and  gems,  wooden 
sabots  ornamented  with  common  fur,  common  hand  fire-bellows,  common  cork¬ 
screws,  8ec. 

Bimbeloterie  (Toys),  a  term  formed  from  the  word  bimbelot,  an  infant’s  plaything. 
This  denomination  includes  all  the  playthings  and  articles  of  wood,  tin,  glass,  hair,  leather, 
small  articles  of  porcelain  usually  found  in  the  toy-shops  of  England,  France,  and 
Germany,  they  are  called  Nuremberg  wares.  The  duty  of  80  francs  per  100  kilogrammes 
amotmts  nearly  to  a  prohibition. 

Modes,  or  fancy  goods,  includes  chiefly  fancy  articles  of  ladies’  dress,  as  ostrich  and 
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other  ornamental  feathers,  embroideiy,  &c.  for  export.  The  import  of  fancy  works  of 
cotton,  wool,  & c.  being  prohibited.— See  Manufactures  of  cotton,  wool,  &c. 

Passementerie ,  or  small  wares,  includes  fringes,  galloons,  garters,  &c. ;  but  many 
articles  of  Passementerie  are  confounded  with  those  of  Mercerie  ;  and  the  importation 
is  generally  prohibited. 

Quincaillerie  (Hardwares).  This  denomination  is  not  admitted  in  the  French  customs 
tariff,  as  a  term  for  declaring  or  entering  goods,  although  in  constant  use  as  descriptive  of 
various  hardwares  ;  such  as  works  of  iron,  steel,  and  copper,  files,  rasps,  &e. ;  plated  works, 
varnished  metals,  &c.,  and  various  articles  which  arc  enumerated  as  belonging  to  the  class 
Mercerie.  With  the  exception  of  the  hardwares  stated  in  the  tariff,  the  importations  of 
all  other  articles  of  Quincaillerie  is  prohibited. 

Taillanderie,  coarse  knives  of  iron  and  steel,  such  as  are  whetted  on  common  grind¬ 
stones,  and  common  kitchen  utensils.  These  articles  are  generally  prohibited.  See  Tariff. 

Tabletteric,  includes  generally  articles  of  mother-of-pearl  and  ivory,  as  ivory  billiard 
balls,  and  other  ivory  balls,  umbrella  frames,  ivory  spoons,  ivory  dice,  checkers;  ivory  ink- 
stands,  dressing-cases,  &c.,  for  travellers’  use.  In  the  Table  of  Imports  all  articles  of  Ta¬ 
blet  lerie,  as  well  as  all  other  manufactures  not  denominated,  are  prohibited. 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  OF  FRANCE. 

The  metrical  system,  based  upon  the  metre  as  a  point  of  unity,  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  National  Assembly  in  1791-  The  distance  between  the  equator 
and  the  pole  was  divided  into  ten  millions  of  equal  parts,  and  one  of  these  parts 
is  the  length  of  the  metre.  By  simple  decimal  multiplication  or  division,  all 
other  measures  are.  determined.  Messrs.  Delambre  and  Mechain  ascertained,  by 
measuring  an  arc  of  the  meridian  between  the  parallels  of  Dunkirk  and  Barcelona, 
that  the  distance  from  the  equator  to  the  pole  was  equal  to  5,130,740  French  toises. 
This  distance,  divided  by  ten  millions,  is  the  metre  =  36.941,328  French  inches 
=  37.308  English  inches.  The  metre  being  the  measure  of  length,  the  arc,  or 
100  square  metres  was  adopted  for  the  measurement  of  surfaces,  and  the  litre  as 
the  measure  of  capacity  or  cubic  measure  :  the  litre  being  the  cube  of  one-tenth 
of  a  metre.  The  gramme  was  adopted  for  weight,  and  made  equal  to  the  actual 
weight  carefully  ascertained  of  the  100th  part  of  a  cubic  metre  at  the  freezing 
point.  This  system  is  beautifully  and  arithmetically  simple  in  all  its  proportions 
and  calculations. 

As  multiplying  terms,  the  word  Deca  prefixed,  =  10  times. 

Hecto  =  100  tunes. 

Kilo  =  1000  times. 

Myria  =  10,000  times. 

As  di vidors  ....  Deci  denotes  the  10th  part. 

Ccnti  100th  part. 

•  Milli  1000th  part.  • 
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The  following  proportions,  to  elucidate  the  comparison  between  English  and 
French  weights  and  measures,  are  taken  from  L? Annuairc  du  Bureau  des  Lon¬ 
gitudes: — 

WEIGHTS. 

ENGLISH  TROY.  FRENCH. 

Grain  is  equal  to  .  .  ...  0.06477  of  a  gramme. 

Pennyweight  is  equal  to  .  .  .  1.55456  of  a  gramme. 

Ounce  is  equal  [to  .  .  .  .  31.0913  grammes. 

Pound  troy,  imperial,  is  equal  to  .  0.3730956  of  a  kilogramme. 


Dram  equals  . 
Ounce 

Pound  imperial 
Hundred-weight 
Ton 


1.7712  gramme. 

28.3384  grammes. 
0.4534148  of  a  kilogramme. 
50.78246  kilogrammes. 
1015.649  kilogrammes. 


FRENCH. 

Gramme,  equals 
Kilogramme  . 


ENGLISH. 

r  15.438  grains  troy. 

-0.643  of  a  pennyweight. 

L  0.03216  of  an  ounce  troy. 

(  2.68027  pounds  troy. 

<  2.20548  pounds  avoirdupois. 


LONG  MEASURE. 


ENGLISH. 

FRENCH. 

Inch,  equals 

Foot 

Yard 

Pole  or  perch 
Furlong 

Mile 

.  .  .  .  2.539954  centimetres. 

.  .  .  .  3.0479449  decimetres. 

.  .  .  .  0.91438348  of  a  metre. 

5.02911  metres. 

.  .  201.16437  metres. 

.  .  .  1609.3149  metres. 

FRENCH. 

ENGLISH. 

Millimetre,  equals 

Centimetre 

Decimetre 

Metre 

Myriametre 

.  .  0.03937  of  an  inch. 

0.393708  of  an  inch. 

.  .  .  .  3.937079  inches. 

Y  39.37079  inches. 

.  J  3.2808992  feet. 

1  1.093633  yard. 

.  .  6.2138  miles. 

LIQUID  AND  DRY  MEASURES. 

ENGLISH. 

FRENCH. 

Pint,  equals 

Quart 

Gallon  imperial 
Peck  . 

Bushel  r 

Sack 

Quarter 

Chaldron  . 

.  ,  .  0.567932  of  a  litre. 

.  -v;  1.135864  litre. 

.  4.54345794  litres. 

.  .  .  .  9.0869159  litres. 

.  36.347664  litres. 

.  .  .  .  1.09043  hectolitre. 

.  .  .  .  2.907813  hectolitres. 

.  .  13.08516  hectolitres. 
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FRENCH.  ENGLISH. 

Litre,  equals . |  0.2200967  of  a'gallon. 

Decalitre .  2.2009667  gallons. 

Hectolitre  .  :  :  ;  ;  22.00y6t>V  gallons. 

LAND  MEASURE. 


ENGLISH.  FRENCH. 


Square  yard,  equals 
Square  rod  or  perch 
Rood 
Acre 

FRENCH. 

Metre  carre,  equals 
Acre 

Hectare  . 


0.836097  of  a  metre  carre. 
25.291939  metres  cam's. 
10.116775  acres. 

0.404671  of  an  hectare. 

ENGLISH. 

1.196033  square  yard. 
0.098845  of  a  rood. 
2.47361  acres. 


REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  IMPORTATION  AND  EXPORTATION  OF  CORN. 

1.  Corn  can  only  be  imported  into,  or  exported  from  France  by  the  customs 
specially  named  hereafter,  and  the  duties  are  regulated  by  the  average  monthly 
priees  of  wheat  in  the  class  of  frontier  by  which  corn  is  imported  or  exported. 


Classes. 

Sections. 

Departments. 

.Markets  which  regulate  the 
averages. 

1 

f 

1 

J'y n  i i ees- Ori en tales,  Aude,  Ilerault,  Card, 
Rntiehes-du-Rhonc,  Var,  Corse  .  .  . 

Gironde,  Landes,  Basses- Pyrenees,  llautes- 
Pyrenees,  Ariege  ct  llaute-Garonne 

Toulouse,  Gray,  Lyon, 
Marseille. 

Marans,  Bordeaux,  et 

2  \ 

[ 

2 

Jura,  Doubs,  Ain,  Isere,  Basses-Alpcs, 
llautes-Alpcs . 

Toulouse. 

Gray,  Saint-Laurent  prAs 
M  ;\t;on,  le  G  rand-Lemps. 

f 

2 

limit- Rhin,  Bas  Rhin . 

Nord,  Pas-de-Calais,  Sonnnc,  Seiue-Info- 

Mulhausen,  Strasbourg.  ' 

3  < 

1 

ricure,  Euro,  Calvados . 

Berguos,  Arras,  Roye, 
Soissons,  Paris,  Rouen. 

t 

3 

Loire-Inferieure,  Vendee,  Charcnte-Infc- 

Snuinur,  Nantes,  Marans. 
Metz,  Verdun,  Charlc- 
ville,  Soissons. 

Saint- LA,  Ptiimpol,  Quini- 
])cr,  Henncbon,  Nantes. 

1 

2 

Moselle,  Meuse  Ardennes,  Aisne  .... 

Manehe,  Blc-et-Vilaine,  C6tcs-du-Nord, 
l’inistere,  Morbihan . 

The  prices  which  shall  regulate  the  averages  for  each  class  of  the  four,  into 
vhich  the  frontier  customs  bureaux  of  all  France  are  divided,  arc  fixed  by  the 
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minister  of  commerce  according  to  the  average  prices  of  the  regulating  markets 
for  each  class.  These  prices  and  the  corresponding  duties  shall  be  published  on 
the  first  day  of  each  month  in  the  bulletin  of  laws,  and  those  duties  shall  be 
levied  until  the  first  day  of  the  succeeding  month. 


List  of  the  Customs  Directions,  and  the  Bureaux  by  which  Corn  may  be  im¬ 
ported  and  exported. 


DIRECTIONS 

DePABTMENTS. 

BUREAUX. 

DIRECTIONS 

Depaiitments. 

>.  BUREAUX. 

(  Gravelincs 

Signy-le-Petit 

Dunkerque 

Reguowoz 

Zuydcoote 

Roeroy 

La  Brouckstraetc 

Uue-d  liossus 

Oost-Cappel 

l'uinay 

Steonwoorde,  par  1’ Abecle 
Lacdome 

Ardennes  . 

Givet 

Gespunsart 

Lille 

Saint-Mongos 

Arinentieres 

Givonne,  substituc  a  la 

Nord  .  .  .' 

Pont-de-JNicpe 

ChapcUc 

Pout-Rouge 

Messincourt 

Comniincs 

Werwich 

Le  Trembloy 

Ilalluiii 

Riscontout 

Metz.  ) 

Meuse  .  .  .J 

.  Vclosncs 

Wattrelos 

Leers 

La  Malinaison 

Baisieux 

iMont-Saint-Martin 

Moueliin 

Evrange 

Sierck,  par  la  Moselle 

Maulde 

Waldtwicso 

Conde,  par  Bonsccours 

Bouzonville 

Blanc-Misserou 

Moselle  .  .. 

Les  Trois-Moisous 

Bellignies 

Creutzwald 

Honhergies 

Forbaeh 

Malplaquet 

Grosbliedcrstroff 

Vaeenciene.  I 

Bettigniea 

Fraucnberg 

Nord  .  .  .' 

Vieux-Rengt 

Wolniunster 

Jeumont 

Ilaspelschiedt 

Coursolrc 

SoIre-le-Chateau 

Sturzelbronn 

Trelon 

Lembach 

Anor 

Maubege 

Wissenibourg 

Lauterbourg 

Strasbourg. 

Munchausen 

lias  Rhin.  .  .' 

Seitz 

Bcinheim 

Charleville.  J 

Hirson 

Fort-Louis 

Aisne  .  .  .\ 

Saint-Michel 

Drusenheim 
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DIRECTIONS. 

Departments. 

BUREAUX. 

DIRECTIONS. 

Departments. 

BUREAUX. 

Grambshcim 

Saint-Paul 

Strasbourg.  I 
Bas-Rhin  .  .1 

Le  Wantzenau 

Digne. 

L’Arclie 

Le  Pont-du-Rhin 

Basses-Alpes  . 

Fours 

Rliinau 

(suite.) 

Colmars 

l 

|Marckolsheiin 

Digne. 

Sausses 

Saint-Pierre 

Artzheim 

jL’Ille-de-Paille 

f 

Sallagriffon 

Clialampe 

Broc 

Saint-Louis 

Var  .  .  A\ 

Saint-Laurent-du-Var 

Ilcgenlicim 

Antibes 

Niedcrhagenthal 
Saint-Blaise , 

l 

Cannes 

Haut-Rhin.  .. 

Wolschviller 

Winckel 

Toulon. 

Var  ...  A 

Saint -Raphael 

Saint- Tropez 

Courtavon 

Salins-d'Hyeres 

Pfetterhausen 

foulon 

Rechesy 

Courcelles 

i  '-1 

1 

Bandol 

Delle 

i  r 

lia  Ciotat 

Croix 

. 

Cassis 

V 

Huningue 

Marseille.  J 

Marseille 

B.-du-Rlione  .  j 

->ort-de-Bouc 

f 

Yillars-sous-Blaniont 

Wartigues 

1 

Mortcau,  par  les  Sarrasins 

l 

Arles 

Besanijon.  I 

Le  Villers 

Doubs  .  . 

Pontarlier,  par  les  Foitrgs 
Les  Verri^res-de-Joux 

MONTPELLIER.) 

Gard  .  .  .] 

Aigues-Mortes 

i 

Jougne 

Jura.  .  .  .j 

Les  Rousscs 

Mijoux 

Herault  .  .  j 

Perpignan.  \ 
Aude  .  .  ./ 

Cette 

Agde 

f 

Bellegarde 

La  Nouvelle 

Bellev.  J 

Ain  .  .  .  .1 

Seyssel 

Guiles 

Virig-nin 

Cordon  ' 

St.-Laurent  de  la  Salanque 
Collioure 

i 

Pyrcnecs-Or  v 

Port-Vendres 

Perthus 

f 

Aostte 

Saillagoussc 

Iscre  .  .  .< 

Pont-de-Bcauvoisin 

Bourg-Madame 

1 

Entre -Deux  -  G  uiers 

Carols 

Grenoble.  [ 

Saint- Pierre-d’Entremont 
Chapareillan 

f 

Ax,  pat  VHospilalet 
Tarascon,  par  I'Hospitalet 

Pont-Charra 

St.  Gauders.  J 

Siguer 

Pont-de-Bens 

Vaujany 

Ari^ge  .  .  .  j 

Auzat 

Saint-Girons,  par  Conflens 
Orle 

( 

■  Le  Lauzet 

Hautcs-Alpes 

Mont  -  Gen&  vre 
.  La  Monta 

H. “Garonne 

Saint-Beat,  par  Fos 
Bagneres 
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DIRECTIONS. 

Departments. 

BUREAUX. 

H.-Pyrenees  ./l 

Arreau,  par  Vielle 

Argel&s,  par  Gedre 

1 

Bayonne. 

B  -Pyrenees  .' 

r 

( 

Bedous,  par  l Irdos 

Saint  Jean-Pied-de-Port 
par  Arneguy 

Ainhoa 

Beliobie 

Saint- J  ean-de  -  Luz 

Bayonne 

Bordeaux. 
Gironde  .  .< 

La  Teste  de  Buscli 

Pauillac 

Bordeaux 

Liboume 

Blaye 

Cliarente-Inf.  ^ 

Royan 

Mortagnc 

La  Rochelle.] 
Charente-Iuf.  1 

La  Tremblade 

Marenues 

Cliarente 

Rocliefort 

La  Rochelle 

Cherbourg. 
Manche.  < 

(suite). 

Carteret 

Dielette 

Omonville 

Cherbourg 

Barfleur 

Carentau 

Calvados.  ^ 

Isigny 

Caen,  par  Ouistrcliam 

Rouen.  'I 

Calvados  .  .  / 

Honfleur 

Seine-Infer.  -j 

Rouen 

Le  Havre 

Ilarfleur 

Caudebee 

Fecamp 

La  Rochelle  f 
Charente-Inf.'j 
(suite)  [ 

Vendee .  .  ^ 

Saint-Martin  (He  de  Re) 
Marans 

Luoon 

Saint-Michel 

Moricq,  par  V  Aiguillon 
Les  Sables 

Saint-Gilles 

Croix-de  Vic 

DIRECTIONS. 

BUREAUX. 

Departments. 

{ 

La  Barredemont 

Nantes.  J 

Beauvoir 

Vendee  .  .  .  j 

Boin 

Noirmoutiers 

Bourgneuf 

Pomic 

Saint-Nazaire 

Painboeuf 

Nantes,  ft  les  deux  de  char- 

Loire-Infer.  . 

yement  sit  tics  au-dessotts 
jusqu'a-  Paimbaeuf 

Le  Poulguen 

Le  Croisic 

Mcsqucr 

Lorient.  \ 

Blc-ct-Vilaine  / 

Redon 

f 

La  Roche-Bernard 

Penerf 

Sarzeau 

Morbilian  .  .< 

Vannes 

Away 

Ilennebon 

Loirent 

Quimperle 

Pontaven 

Pont-l’Abbc 

Quimper 

Audieme 

Camaret 

Brest. 

Port-Launay 

Finistire  .  . 

Landernau 

Brest 

Abrcvrach 

Roscoff 

Morlaix 
.  Paiinpoul 

Toulanliery 

Lannion 

Perros 

Trcguier 

Lezardieux 

Pontrieux 

Saint-Malo.  , 
Cotcs-du-Nord 

Paimpol 

Portrieux 

Le  L6guc 

Dahouet 

Port-a-la-Duc 

Dinan 

Binic 

Ille-et-Vilaiue.| 

Saint-Servan 

Saint-Malo 
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DIRECTIONS. 

Departments. 


CiierbooAg. 

Manche 


BUREAUX. 


DIRECTIONS. 

DEPARTMENTS. 


BUREAUX. 


jCranville 
i  Ri’gucville 

Saint-Gcmiain-sur-Ay 

Porbail 


Boulogne. 
Pas-de-Calais  . 


(  jEtaples 
<  (Boulogne 
(  Calais 


Aisnnvi 

Seine-Ii 


( :  Saint-' Valery-cn-Caux 
\  'Dieppe 
'  j'Treport 


Bastia. 

Corse 


Somme  .  .  .  jSairit-Valery-sur-Soinme 


fjMacinaggio 
1 1  Bastia 
Cervione 
J  'Bonifacio 

j  |  Cam 
[jilc-Rousse 


All  the  foregoing  bureaux  are  open  for  the  importation  as  well  as  the  expor¬ 
tation  of  corn. 

The  bureaux  of  Walschbrunn  is  open  for  imports  not  for  exportation ;  and 
the  bureaux  of  Hondsclioote,  Houtkerkc,  Labeele,  Boeschepc,  Sceau,  Nieppe, 
Pont  de  Warneton,  Lille,  Pont  de  Nieppe,  Sedan,  Watigny,  Vieux  St.  Martin, 
Haute  Butte,  Les  Rivieres,  Genelle,  Bosseval,  Puilly,  Margut,  Carri,  Narbonne, 
Bagnols,  La  Roque,  Ceret,  Arles,  Prats  de  Mollo,  Argeles,  Les  Aldudes,  Sarc 
Olhette,  Quilleboef,  Le  Crotoy,  Abbeville,  Saint  Florent,  Vinsolasca,  Propriano, 
Monbeliard,  Les  Sarrasins,  Les  Fourgs,  Ferens,  and  Maurin,  are  open  only  for 
the  exportation  of  corn. 

In  the  following  Tables  of  Corn  Duties,  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  prices 
which  regulate  the  averages,  are  the  prices  cf  Wheat  in  each  of  the  columns  for 
the  respective  classes  of  the  four  zones,  or  frontier  divisions  of  Customs. 

Wheat,  Spelt,  and  Maslin,  pay  the  same  duties.  Spelt  is  a  kind  of  Red 
Wheat,  and  Maslin  consists  of  Wheat  and  other  grain  mixed  together. 
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A  Table  of  French  Corn  Duties,  exhibiting  the  Prices  and  Rates  of  Duties 
upon  each  description  as  regulated  by  the  Prices  of  Wheat. 


WHEAT,  SPELT,  and  MASLIN. 


Regulating  Prices  per  hectolitre  of  2.75  Imperii., 
bushels  of  Wheat  in  each  of  the  four  clashes  of 
Customs  Frostier. 


IVesaeis’o] 
by  Land. 


French 
Vessels  o 
by  Land. 


20to25f0tc 


*2  to  2ifOIc| 


Per  beet. 


for  each  franc  »»f  lower  price  j  I 


Regulating  Prices  per  hectolitre  of  2.75  Imperial 
bushels  of  Wheat  in  each  of  the  four  classes  of 


Customs  Frontier. 


Price  above 
28to27f.01e 


Pi  ice  above 
21  tn2:tf.01r 


Price  under  Price  under  Price  under  Price  under 


Pri-abovej 


f  Pius 
<  »  DO  . 

for  each  franc  of  lower  price. 


»g  Prices  per  hectolitre  of  2.75  Imperial 


Price  above 
2nftn25f.01c 


(contin  ucd) 
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A  Comparative  Table  exhibiting  the  preceding  French  Prices  of  Corn  and 
.Rates  of  Duty,  according  to  their  relative  values  in  English  currency  and 
measures. 


Trices  calc 
of  tbo  fou 

rtcr  in  each 
ol  Customs 

WHEAT,  SPELT,  ANI)  MAS  LIN. 

r4indern.eutj.ned  claaae. 

Import  Duties. 

Export  Duties, 

Upon  Grain. 

Upon  Flour. 

1st  Cla.s. 

2nd  Class. 

3rd  Class. 

4th  Class. 

French 

Foreign 

Grain. 

Flour. 

Price  above 

04  1 1  toG'i  R< 

S3SS* 

am.  3jd. 

Price  abort 
*.  rt. 
M  «Jt»58  4 

||  2 1 
Price  under 
46*.  H d. 

53  34’r.l  3. 
51  3j  48  10i 
48  104  4«i  8 
40  8  44  3 

Price  under 

Price  jjbovi 

51  3!  (048  10; 
4HI01  40  S 

30 ‘id  3^2 
T37s.  2jV 

per  qr.  per  qr. 

0  ol  13  4} 

Plus  3.v.  4jd.  for  e»d 
2*.  3  f.  «f  lower  price 

pr  220  lbs. 

n 

1  s 

Flu.  4s\ 

a"jlP4jrf 
1  01 

j  ? 

i.  for  each 

per^qr. 

}-•  ■ 

9*.’  ltd 

1 1 
0  41 

Price*  calculated  by  the  Imperial  quarter  in  each 

broutier. 

RYE. 

Import  Duties. 

Export  Duties. 

Upon  Grain.  j  Upon  Flour. 

l.t  Claw. 

2nd  Class. 

3rd  Clas*. 

4 til  Class. 

French 

by  Land. 

Foreign  |v»”'™ch 
Vowel.,  ?r 

j  by  Land. 

Foreign 

Grain. 

Flour. 

Price  above 

O4''llt„02  Hj 
fli  HJ  (10  (14 
00  Ok  58  4 

63  5}  61  1l, 

Price  above 

50r.4rf.  *.  d 
51^  4H  1 J 

Price  under 

51  34  (04  Hill; 
4HI04  411  H 

4' 10  30  '7. 

30  7}  37  21 
Price  under 

per  qr.^ 

} 

IMus  *"*II 

P0!  ‘‘4,/ 

1  !1 

l  p 

d.  for  each 

per  22011.. 

0  34 

.3  ''if 

7  4} 

Flu.  2v.  11 

i  ij 

}•'  : 

22(>lbs.avr 

H 

7*.  llrf 
2  «i 

!j 

Prices  calculated  by  the  Imperial  quarter  in  each 
of  the  four  undurmentioned  classes  of  Customs 
Frontier. 

UAH  LEY. 

Import  Duties. 

. 

Ppm,  Grain.  j  1>„  Flour. 

..po.t 

uuea. 

l.t  Claaa. 

2nd  Class. 

3rd  Class. 

4th  Cln.s. 

m'iJ'ioIh  ioj 
48  101  40  H 

:i»!H  iJr 

37*  2jf/.* ' 

French 

by  Land. 

3  *8.1 

5 

f.  for  each 

Grain. 

Fleur. 

Price  above 
<54*1  W/.  .*  d 

sd  flip's  ^ 

50  4  53  5{ 
65  51  51  3j 
Price  under 
61*.  3lrf. 

<5  4  at  H 

Kjji^ 

Price  under 

53  5j°51  34 
51  .11  48  101 
48  101  40  K 

Price  under 

P0v  rj'il 
»'  n 

!  P 

3  i‘j 

5  01 

!*lu»  lr.  l( 

per  22(llbs. 

i  if 

n  V 

II 
8  "} 

.  for  each 

ptv;- 

A*  “l'7 

\  0  21 

5  *«i 

Prices  calculated  by  the  Imperial  Quarter  in  each 
of  the  four  undermentioned  classes  of  Customs 
Frontier. 

OATS. 

Import  Duties. 

Export  Duties. 

Upon  Grain. 

Upon  Flour. 

1st  Class. 

2nd  Class. 

3rd  Class. 

4th  Class. 

by  Land. 

VwS 

by  Land 

Foreign 

Grain. 

Fleur. 

Price  abovt 

04  1  ItotiV  8.1 
02  HI  00  01 

6H  41  50  4 

53  54  51  34 
Price  under 
Sir.  34rf. 

00*ofto58  4* 

Price  under 

Price  above 

18  lo|  40  *9 
Price  undei 

Price  alinvc 

51  3ito48  l’oj 

30  7J  37  ^2! 
Price  undei 
37...  2} it. 

per  qr. 
0,.  op. 

1  o1 

2  V 

pi.E  ih 

2r.3(l.  of  1 

T-Sr 

3 

J  ll 

'.  for  each 

per  22011... 

Tr 

;p 

?  71 

per  qr. 

i  1 

Jo  .1 

fii!*  Ad. 
3  (1 

1  P 

2  s 
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LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS,  &C.,  OF  THE  FRENCH  DOUANES,  OR  CUSTOMS. 

VERIFICATION  OF  GOODS. 

The  verification  of  goods  and  merchandize  shall  be  made  either  at  the  Cus¬ 
tom- houses,  or  at  some  other  convenient  place,  named  for  the  convenience  of 
trade,  or  upon  the  various  quays — but  not  in  private  warehouses. 

The  examination  of  goods  shall  take  place  in  the  presence  of  the  parties  de¬ 
claring  the  nature,  &c.,  of  the  goods.  If  the  latter  refuse  to  be  present,  the  cus¬ 
toms  are  authorized  to  warehouse  the  merchandize,  and  treat  the  same  as  goods 
abandoned  by  the  proprietors. 

All  expenses  of  packing,  repacking,  weighing,  &c.  &c.,  are  at  the  charge  of 
the  owners. 

If  the  customs  officers  see  fit  they  may  dispense  with  the  examination  of 
goods,  on  being  satisfied  with  the  declaration  of  the  consignee. 

Those  making  declarations,  found  to  be  inaccurate  or  falsified,  are  subject, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  the  penalties  hereafter  enume¬ 
rated. 

False  declarations  are  only  punishable  when  loss  would  arise. to  the  treasury 
in  consequence. 


PAYMENT  OF  DUTIES. 

The  duties  are  paid  on  the  actual  quantities,  &c.,  of  merchandize :  they  shall 
be  liquidated  either  in  ready  money,  or  upon  undoubted  .securities  ( effets  de 
credit),  and  in  no  other  manner. 

If  paid  in  the  first  way,  the  party  paying  the  same  shall  be  entitled  to  a  dis¬ 
count,  calculated  for  four  months,  at  the  rate  of  4 'per  cent  per  annum.  But  in  order 
that  the  parties  may  be  qualified  to  enjoy  the  above  discount,  it  is  requisite  that 
the  amount  of  payment  should  exceed  GOO  francs.  In  order  however  to  makq^ 
up  the  latter  sum,  it  is  allowable  to  add  together  the  payments  arising  from1 1 
several  declarations,  provided  they  are  all  made  on  the  same  day. 

In  the  second  instance  the  receiver  of  the  customs  has  a  right  to  deduct  one- 
third  per  cent  upon  the  amount  for  which  he  gives  credit. 

No  credit  can  be  given,  except — 

1.  Unless  the  duties  paid  are  the  result  of  declarations  made  on  the  same  day,  and 

shall  amount  to  upwards  of  600  francs.  -  t 

2.  That  persons  seeking  such  credit,  shall  be  duly  accepted  by  the  receiver  of  the 
customs,  who  shall  be  responsible  to  the  treasury  for  their  paying  these  duties. 

3.  That  these  securities  be  guaranteed  Co  the  satisfaction  of  the  receiver. 
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4.  That  no  one  security  ( effet  dc  credit)  shall  exceed  10,000  francs,  and  shall  be  on 
stamped,  paper,  endorsed  by  one  or  more  known  solvent  persons. 

5.  The  duration  of  these  credits  are  fixed  for  salt  at  six  months,  and  for  all  other 
merchandize  at  four  months. 

Return  of  Duties  improperly  levied. 

If  any  duty  may  have  been  irregularly  or  improperly  levied,  the  Custom¬ 
house,  to  which  a  certificate  of  such  improper  payment  should  be  transmitted, 
shall  take  care  to  endorse  upon  the  same  a  fresh  and  exact  account  of  the  exact 
amount,  and  then  forward  it  to  the  Director  of  the  Administration  of  the  Cus¬ 
toms  at  Paris,  to  obtain  authority  for  returning  the  sum  over-entered. 


IMPORTATIONS. 

Merchandize  not  specially  denominated. 

Merchandize  and  goods  not  particularly  enumerated  in  the  Tariff,  can  only 
be  imported  at  certain  principal  Custom-houses,  at  which  the  most  analogous 
duty  upon  the  various  Articles  is  imposed  upon  the  same. 

Restrictions  of  Importation. 

The  Importation  of  Goods,  the  duty  upon  which  is  above  20  francs  per  100 
kilogrammes,  or  those  enumerated  by  the  8th  Article  of  the  law  of  the  27th  of 
March,  is  restricted  to  the  following  Directions  and  Bureaux,  viz. : — 

DIRECTIONS.  BUREAUX. 

Dunkerque . Dunkerque. — Dunkerque,  by  Zuydcoote. — Armentieres,  by  la  Lys. — 

Lille,  by  Halluin  and  Baisieux  for  the  trade  by  land,  and  Bousbeck 
for  the  transport  by  water. 

Valenciennes...  Conde.— -Blancmisseron. — Valenciennes. — Maubeuge. 


CHARLEViLLE....Rocroy. — Givet. — Chorleville. — Sedan,  by  St-Mengcs  or  by  Givonne. 

Metz . Longwy. — Evrange. — Tlnonville,  by  Sierch  or  by  Evrange. — Sicrck. — 

Bouzonville. — Trois-Maisons. —  Forbach. —  Sarraguemines,  by  Gros- 
bliederstroff  and  Fraucnberg. 

Strasbourg . Wissembourg. —  Lauterbourg. —  Strasbourg. — L’lle-dc-Paillc . —  Saint 

Louis. — Delle. — Iluninguc. 

BESANqON . Verri6rcs-de-Joux. — Jougne. — Les  Rousses. — Les  Pargots. 

Belley . Bcllegardc,  Scysscl. — Pont-de-Beauvoisin. — Entrc-deux-Guicurs. 

Grenoble . Chapareillan. — M  ont-Gen^vre. 
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DIRECTIONS.  BUREAUX. 


Digne . L’Archc. — Saint-Laurcnt-du- Var. — Antibes. — Cannes. 

Toulon . Saint-Rapliacl. — Toulon. 

Marseille . Marseille. — Arles. — Port-dc-Bouc. 

Montpelier . Aigucs-Mortes. — Cette. — Agde. 

Perpignan . La  Nouvellc. — Port  Vendrcs. — Perpignan,  by  Pertkus. —  Bourg-Madame. 

Bayonne . Bedous,  by  Urdos. —  Saint-Jean-Picd-dc-Port.  — Ainlioa.  —  Bchobia. — 

Saint-Jean-de-Luz. — Bayonne. 

Bordeaux . Bordeaux. 

La  Rochelle... .Charente. —  Roehcfort.  —  La  Rochelle.  —  Saint-Martin  (lle-de-Re). — 
—  Les  Sables.  f 

Nantes . Nantes. 

Lorient  . Vanncs. — Lorient. 

Brest . Quimper. — Brest. — Roscoff. — Morlaix. 

Saint  Malo . Saint-Brieux. — Le  Lcgue. — Saint-Servan. — Saint-Malo. 

Cherbourg . Granville. — Cherbourg’. — Caen. 

Rouen . Ilonflcur. — Rouen. — Le  Havre. — Fecamp. 

Abbeville . Dieppe. — Saint- Valery-sur-Soininc. 

Boulogne . Boulogne. — Calais. 


Goods  and  Merchandize  specially  named  by  the  8th  Article  of  the  law  of  the 
27th  March,  1817,  viz. : — 

Liquors,  &c.  (the  importation  of  which  is  not  particularly  limited  to  the 
bonding  ports) — hats — copper  of  all  sorts,  pure  or  mixed — lace  wares — felt — 
cast-iron — iron  in  bars  and  wrought — glass — gums  (European) — wooden  clocks 
—  common  olive  oil — instruments  of  all  kinds — medicines — measures — ma¬ 
chines,  &c.  for  industrial  purposes — modes — objects,  viz.,  specimens,  &c.  for 
other  than  commercial  uses— umbrellas  and  parasols — furs — engraved  plates — 
potash — tartar  raw — soda — natron — Sicilian  ashes  and  all  descriptions  of  salt — 
pottery  of  all  kinds — silks — basket-makers’  wares. 

As  an  exception  to  the  above,  it  is  allowable  to  import  at  any  of  the  custom¬ 
houses 


‘25  kilogrammes  of  linen  yarn  and  cloth,  or  of  tow. 

5  ditto  of  all  other  kinds  of  thread,  and  of  all  kinds  of  ribbons  and  small  lace 
wares. 

50  kilogrammes  of  iron — of  iron  tools,  or  of  iron  wares  plated  with  steel. 
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TONNAGE  RESTRICTIONS. 


The  undermentioned  merchandize,  viz..  Sugars,  raw,  and  clayed;  Coffee, 
Cocoa,  Indigo,  Tea,  Pepper,  Pimento,  Cloves,  Cinnamon,  Cassea  Lignca,  Nut¬ 
megs,  Mace,  Coclienille,  &c. 

Woods,  foreign,  for  dying,  and  cabinet-makers’  use;  Cotton-wool,  Gums, 
and  Resins,  not  European;  Ivory,  Motlicr-of-Pcarl,  Nankeens  (Indian),  and 
Colonial  merchandize,  which  may  be  admissable  at  moderate  rates  of  duty  can 
only  be  entered  by  the  following  bureaux : 


DIRECTIONS. 
Toulon  .  . 

Marseille  .  . 

Montpelier 
Perpignan  .  . 

Bayonne  .  . 

Bordeaux  .  . 
La  Rochelle 

Nantes  .  .  . 

Lorient  .  .  . 

Brest  .  .  . 


BUREAUX. 

Toulon. 

M  arseille. — Arles. 
Cette. — Agde. 
Port-Vendrcs. 
Bayonne. 
Bordeaux. 
Roclifort.  —  La 
Rochelle. 
Nantes. 

Vannes. — Lorient. 
Brest. — Morlaix. 


DIRECTIONS. 

Saint-Malo 

Cherbourg 

Rouen  .  .  . ...  . 

Abbeville. 

Boulogne  .  . 

Dunkerque  . 


BUREAUX. 
LeLegue. — Saint- 
Brieux. — Saint-Malo. 
.  .  Granville. — Cher¬ 

bourg. — Caen. 
.  Honficur. — Rouen. 
— Le  Havre. — Fecamp. 
.  .  Dieppe.  —  Saint- 

Valery-sur-Somnic. 
.  .  Boulogne. — 

Calais. 

.  .  Dunkerque. 


The  above  merchandize,  if  coming  from  the'  French  colonics,  must  be  im¬ 
ported  in  vessels  of  at  least  GO  tons  burden;  or  if  from  foreign  parts  in  vessels 
of  at  least  such  tonnage,  when  arriving  from  the  ocean,  or  of  40  tons  burden, 
if  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

There  are,  however,  the  two  following  exceptions,  viz. : — 

1.  As  regards  the  Port  of  Bayonne  into  which  the  above  description  of  merchandize 
may  be  brought  if  imported  in  a  vessel  of  upwards  of  24  tons,  and  if  arriving  from 
ports  situated  on  the  coast  of  Spain  and  Portugal  on  this  side  of  Cape  Finisterre. 

2.  With  regard  to  Mediterranean  ports  having  entrepots,  which,  agreeably  to  the 
11th  Article  of  the  law  of  the  27th  of  March,  1817,  may  import  from  Spain,  on 
board  Spanish  vessels  of  upwards  of  24  tons  burdens,  the  following  description  of 
merchandize,  viz.,  Sugar,  Cocoa,  Indigo,  Cochenille,  Dgewoods,  and  Colton  wool. 


The  following  articles  arc  exempt  from  certificate  of  origin,  viz. :  — Coal, 
emery  (not  prepared),  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  of  potasse,  zinc,  litharge,  soda, 
raw1  lead,  chromate  of  potasse,  cast-iron  in  pigs,  linen  or  hemp  yarn,  and  woven 
linen, — checked  or  striped  linen,  mill  and  grindstones,  bar-iron  and  steel,  iron  cables 
and  anchors,  machines,  sewing-needles,  beer,  bricks,  tools  of  iron,  steel,  or  brass. 
Rum,  arrack,  and  tafia ;  whalebones,  sulphuric,  arsenic,  citric,  benzoic,  oxalic  and 
boric  acids — shoe-blacking,  printing-ink,  lampblack,  nature  mineral  called  grunt, 
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cotton-twist  of  No.  143  and  upwards, — raw  undyed  foulards,  raw  silk,  pipeclay, 
animal  charcoal,  and  cachemere  shawls. 


The  Importation  into  France  for  Consumption  is  prohibited, 

1st.  Of  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandizes  the  produce  of  Europe,  imported 
by  British  vessels  from  any  port  of  Europe,  except  British  ports. 

2nd.  The  produce  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  imported  into  England,  or 
into  British  possessions  in  Europe  by  the  ships  of  any  nation. 

3rd.  The  produce  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  imported  by  British  ships 
from  any  portr  Raw  silk,  foulards  of  India,  rum,  arrack,  tafia,  and  cachemere 
shawls  not  of  European  manufacture,  are  excepted. 

The  following  articles  are  exempt  from  the  lead  stamps  ( plombage ),  when 
carried  coastwise,  re-exported  or  changed  from  one  entrepot  to  another,  viz. : — 

Acid,  citric,  crystalized  or  concentrated  above  35  degrees,  benzoic,  nitric, 
muriatic,  nitro-muriatic,  phosphoric,  tartaric,  and  oxalic  acids. 

Bismuth,  bituminous  asphalt,  barks  for  tanning. 

Copper-ore,  rods,  bars,  plates,  and  wire;  cordage,  sails,  cables,  and  anchors, 
carpets,  coaches  and  carriages,  canes  and  reeds,  charcoal. 

Firewood,  furniture,  and  wood  of  all  kinds.  Fruits  for  the  table;  fruits  pre¬ 
served.  Furniture  which  has  been  used.  Fish. 

Grindstones  and  millstones.  Gunpowder,  grease,  and  animal  oils.  Honey. 

Iron,  lead,  tin,  and  zinc,  not  manufactured  otherwise  than  rolled,  or  ham¬ 
mered,  or  in  bars,  rods,  or  plates. 

Manufactures,  common,  of  wood ;  madder,  mushrooms,  marble  slabs,  mo¬ 
lasses,  meats,  fresh  and  salt. 

Oils  of  olive,  and  oleaginous  seeds  and  nuts. 

Sirups,  truffle#, - — - :  ~  ~ 

Skins  and  raw  hides,  dry  or  wet. 

Slates  and  tiles.  Salt. 

Wax  raw,  not  bleached. 


PENALTIES. 

The  following  are  the  Penalties  for  making  an  inaccurate  declaration. 

If  there  be  more  packages,  Sfc.  than  stated. — Confiscation  and  a  fine  of  100  frs. 
for  every  package  over  the  exact  number ;  and  confiscation  of  the  goods  with  a 
penalty  of  500  frs.  if  the  articles  be  prohibited. 

For  excess  of  merchandize. — If  there  be  any  excess,  as  regards  the  weight, 
number,  or  measure,  the  goods  are  subjected  to  double  the  export  duties,  pro- 
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vided  it  does  not  exceed  the  20th  part  for  metals,  or  the  10th  part  for  all  other 
kinds  of  merchandize.  In  the  latter  case  the  simple  duty  is  charged. 

If  there  be  a  less  number  of  packages  than  stated. — A  fine  of  300  frs.  for  every 
package  deficient,  always  excepting  loss  from  robbery. 

If  the  merchandize  be  deficient. — The  duties  are  remitted  upon  the  quantities 
wanting. 

For  any  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  merchandize. — Merchandize  falsely 
stated  or  described,  shall  be  confiscated  and  subjected  to  a  fine  of  500  frs.,  if  the 
articles  be  prohibited  to  be  exported,  or  of  100  frs.  if  specially  rated  in  the  tariff. 

If  the  duty  might  not  amount  to  more  than  12  frs.,  a  fine  of  100  frs.  only  is 
imposed. 

Prohibited  merchandize,  which  has  been  properly  declared,  is  not  subject  to 
seizure — nor  can  the  customs  retain  the  same. 

Pre-emption — If  the  officers  of  customs  imagine  that  the  value  of  merchandize 
upon  which  the  duty  is  to  be  levied,  be  improperly  estimated,  they  may_  de¬ 
tain  it  upon  paying  the  declared  value  together  with  an  additional  tenth  of  the 
same,  for  the  fifteen  days  following  the  requisite  legal  notification.  (“  Notifi¬ 
cation  du  prods  verbal.”) 

The  detention  of  goods  paying  only  \  per  cent  upon  the  value  is  forbidden, 
especially  as  regards  the  export  duty. 

If,  either  before  or  after  examination,  the  goods  are  not  regularly  taken 
away  or  forwarded  to  their  destination,  they  shall  be  placed  in  the  customs’ 
warehouse,  and  treated  as  abandoned  merchandize. 

Customs  duties  improperly  levied,  shall  be  repaid  to  the  parties  by  the 
receiver  of  the  customs,  but  only  upon  his  having  received  special  authority  to 
do  so,  from  the  chief  administration. 

A  period  of  two  years  is  granted,  in  which  such  claims  for  return  of  duties 
may  be  made.  After  such  time,  the  like  applications  will  be  refused. 

Goods  injured  by  sea- water,  which  may  consequently  have  suffered  a  deterio¬ 
ration  in  value,  shall  obtain,  if  publicly  sold,  a  reduction  of  duty  proportioned  to 
the  amount  of  depreciation. 

Such  sales  shall  be  made  by  a  public  officer,  and  under  the  surveillance  of 
the  receiver  of  the  customs,  without  whose  presence  not  any  transactions  can  be 
performed. 


TARIFF  OF  ADDITIONAL  DUTIES. 

Transit  Duties. — Twenty-five  centimes  per  100  kilogrammes  gross  weight, 
deducting  the  outer  covering  or  package,  or  15  per  cent,  at  the  choice  of  the  de¬ 
clarant,  are  charged  on  goods  passed  in  transit,  from  the  sea  or  frontier  bureaux  to 
other  entrepots  reel,  or  from  one  frontier  bureau  to  another  frontier  bureau. 
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By  the  land  bureaux  to  the  entrepot  reel  of  Lyons,  or  other  interior  bureaux, 
no  transit  duty  is  charged. 

Re-export  Duties. — Fifty-one  centimes,  or  15  per  cent,  at  the  choice  of  the 
declarant,  for  100  kilogrammes,  are  charged  on  goods  re-exported  by  sea  from 
the  maritime  entrepots ;  and  from  the  interior  or  land  frontier  entrepots,  twenty- 
five  centimes,  or  15  per  cent,  at  the  choice  of  the  declarant.  Goods  returning 
unsold  from  the  French  colonies  are  charged  15  centimes  as  re-importation 
duties. 

Customs  Warehousing  Duties.  (Droit  de  Magasinage pour  depot  cn  Douane.) 


Goods  not  reclaimed  by  the  proprietors,  and  goods,  &c.  .  .  1  per  cent. 

National  merchandize  re-exported  .  .  .  .  per  cent. 

Stamp  Duties: — 

Ships’  manifests  on  entering  or  departing  ......  free. 

Acquits  a  cautions  (bonds)  each  ........  75  centimes. 

Bass,  5  centimes.  Quittances  (or  receipts)  for  duties,  each  for  10  francs  and 
under,  5  centimes,  and  above  10  francs,  25  centimes. 

Permits  for  shipments,  French  vessels  ......  50  centimes. 

„  Foreign  vessels  .......  1  franc. 


Leading  charges  (Droit  de  Plombage)  5G  centimes  for  one  lead,  and  25 
.  for  each  above  one. 


TONNAGE  AND  l'ORT  CHARGES. 

French  Vessels : — 

Arriving  from  all  foreign  ports,  except  British  .....  free. 

Coasting  trade,  per  ton  _ . 22^  centimes. 

From  French  colonies,  ditto  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ]5~ 

From  British  ports,  ditto  . . .  .  1  franc. 

Foreign  Ships : — 

"Without  distinction,  per  ton . 3  frs.  75  cents. 

Except  Spanish  from  the  coast  of  Spain,  the  same  duty  as  French  coasters,  viz.  22L 
Spanish  from  foreign  ports  .........  free. 

Ycnezuclarrand  Grenada  vessels  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  free. 

British  from  British  ports,  per  ton  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  1  franc. 

Smugglers  ditto . 1  fr.  25  cents. 

American  and  Mexican  ditto  .  •  .  .  .  ..  5  francs. 

Foreign  vessels  entering  by  stress  of  weather,  or  distress,  excepting  Nea¬ 
politans,  Swedes,  Tartars,  and  Norwegians  .....  free. 


■Smugglers  which  arrive  to  take  on  board  French  productions,  prohibited  by 
high  duties  in  England,  or  foreign  gin  and  teas  placed  in  entrepot,  and  other" 
vessels  to  load  with  oysters,  pay  for  port  charges  only  1  franc  25  centimes 
per  ton. 

Warehousing  Charges. — The  custom-house  can  only  charge  warehousing  duties 
when  goods  are  forcibly  detained  for  alleged  breaches  of  the  law,  viz. : — 

1st. — "When  goods  are  abandoned,  or  the  proprietors  unknown,  the  charge  for 
storage  is  \  centime  daily  for  50  kilogrammes  gross. 

2nd. — When  it  is  necessary  to  discharge  a  vessel  arriving  in  distress,  and 
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warehouse  room  is  furnished  by  the  custom-house,  then  the  charge  is  i  per  cent 
on  the  value. 

3rd. — When  declaration  of  entry  in  detail  is  not  made  within  three  days,  it  is 
considered  neglect,  and  the  charge  of  1  per  cent  on  the  value  is  levied. 

Diplomatic  agents  being  entitled  to  receive,  free  of  duty,  all  articles  for  their 
own  use,  direct  from  their  respective  countries,  during  the  first  year  of  their 
mission ;  those  articles  are  exempt  from  customs  charges  for  storage. 

Tares  allowed  for  the  weight  of  packages  : — 


!  Sugar,  raw,  in  boxes  or  casks 

„  in  bales  or  bags,  several  coverings 
„  „  „  one  do. 


clayed,  in  boxes  or  casks 


Coffee,  in  the  nut  .  .  .  .  .  •  .  .  .  .  .  .  43£ 

„  with  the  pclliculc  only  ........  22 

„  hulled  or  clear,  in  boxes  or  casks  .  •  .  .  .  .  .  12 

„  „  „  in  bales  or  bags  .  ...  .  .  .3 

Cocoa,  pepper,  in  casks  or  boxes  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  12 

„  „  in  bales  or  bags  ........  3 

Indigo,  in  boxes,  or  bags,  containing  bags  of  skin  .  .  .  .  .  21 

„  „  „  .,  •  of  linen  .  .  .  .14 

„  scroons  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  '  .  9 

„  bags  of  linen  .........  2 

Cotton,  Levant,  in  double  coverings  of  matting  of  goats’  hair  .  10 

„  of  all  other  origin,  in  bales  above  oO  kilogrammes  G 

„  „  „  of  and  above  GO  .....  8 

Potash,  weed-ashes,  raw  tartar,  &c.,  in  casks  .  .  .  .  .12 

Musk,  in  bladders . . 33 


Anchovies,  in  barrels  weighing  3  kilogrammes  of_l  -6th  of  their  weight. 

Lace,  1 

Manufactures  of  silk,  -  |  Without  regard  to  the  covering,  the  net  weight 
Tissues  of  gold  or  silver,  >  must  be  ascertained,  and  declared  by  the  officers 
Indian  napkins,  -  -  -  of  the  customs. 

Prepared  feathers  -  -  J 

Velvet  ribbons  ........  from  10  to  30 

Coik,  rough,  and  in  irregular  pieces  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  2G 

All  other  merchandize' charged  with  duty  according  to  net  weight. 

„  in  boxes  or  casks  .  .  .  .  •  .12 

„  in  bales,  boxes,  bags,  baskets,  or  hampers  .  .  2 


Tin  cases  in  which  goods  arc  sometimes  packed,  are  to  be  charged  the  duty 
on  tin ;  the  actual  tare  to  be  deducted  from  the  articles  they  contain. 

The  net  weight  of  such  liquids  as  are  taxed  by  weight,  as  acids,  distilled  waters, 
oils,  preserves,  sirups,  &c.,  is  ascertained  by  deducting  the  tare  allowed  on  the 
vessels  containing  them.  Bottles  and  jars  pay  separately ;  metal  vessels  pay  10 
per  cent. 

Duties  are  payable  according  either  to  the  net  or  gross  weight  of  the  mer¬ 
chandize. 

As  a  general  rule,  duties  are  payable  on  the  united  weight  of  the  goods,  and 
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the  cases,  casks,  &c.  containing  them,  and  of  oil-cloths,  cords,  &c.,  which  cover 
the  whole. 

Exceptions  are  made  on  goods,  the  packages  of  which  are  out  of  proportion 
to  the  hulk,  and  where  the  duties  are  high.  These  exceptions  are  on  such  articles 
as  cotton,  wool,  indigo,  sugar,  &c.,  and  all  goods  taxed  on  the  importation  or 
exportation  at  more  than  40  francs  per  100  kilogrammes. 

Net  weight  is  cither  real  or  legal.  The  first  is  that  ascertained  by  actual 
examination  when  stated  or  required  in  the  original  declaration.  When  not  so 
mentioned  or  required,  the  legal  weight  is  substituted,  according  to  the  foregoing 
table. 


TRANSIT  OF,  AND  WAREHOUSING  MERCHANDIZE. 

Abstract  of  the  Law  of  the  9th  of  February,  1832. 

Prohibited  Merchandize. — All  merchandize  may,  according  to  the  conditions 
prescribed  by  this  law,  be  forwarded  from  any  port,  having  an  Entrepot  Reel,  to 
pass  through  the  kingdom  by  the  proper  frontier  bureaux,  excepting  those 
articles  which  arc  excluded  by  the  above  law. 

All  other  merchandize  not  prohibited,  may  be  forw  arded  in  transit,  if  regularly 
packed  and  declared,  to  one  or  other  of  the  said  frontier  bureaux. 

Prohibited  merchandize,  excepting  those  excluded,  may  be  forwarded,  on  having 
entered  by  one  of  the  ports  or  bureaux  (Table,  Page  326),  if  they  arrive  by  land, 
and  exclusively  by  those  marked  with  two  asterisks  (**),  if  imported  by  sea. 

Such  goods  must  be  imported  under  their  known  proper  names,  as  to  nature, 
kind,  or  quality,  to  be  strictly  stated  in  the  manifest,  if  by  sea,  and  in  the  decla¬ 
ration  if  by  land ;  and  so  to  be  declared  in  detail,  describing  the  kind,  quality, 
number,  measure,  gross  and  net  weight,  and  value. 

All  packages  stated  in  the  manifests  or  declarations,  must,  if  required,  be 
shown  on  the  first  visit  of  the  customs  officers ;  and  in  case  of  deficiency,  the 
subscriber  to  the  manifest  or  declaration  will  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  1000  francs 
for  each  package  wanting ;  and  for  the  payment  of  which,  the  ship,  or  conveyance 
by  which  such  declared  merchandize  may  have  been  conveyed,  will  be  detained 

If  the  acquit  d  caution  which  attaches  to  a  bond  to  fulfil  the  stipulated  con¬ 
ditions,  be  not  duly  discharged  in  the  time  specified  by  the  bureau  of  customs, 
he  who  has  bound  himself  by  the  acquit  d  caution,  will  be  constrained  to  pay, 
first,  the  value  of  the  merchandize  stated  in  the  said  acquit  u  caution;  secondly , 
a  penalty  equal  to  triple  that  value.  All  other  breaches  of  the  transit  obligations 
will  be  subjected  to  high  penalties,  for  which  goods,  horses,  and  conveyance  will 
also  be  held  liable. 

The  conductors  or  carriers  of  goods,  in  transit,  must  present  the  merchandize 
they  convey  at  the  bureaux  of  the  douanes  of  the  second  line,  after  entering  the 
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kingdom ;  and  before  departure,  at  the  opposite  second  line  of  bureaux,  for  the 
douaniers  to  examine  the  acquit  a  caution,  and  that  the  employes  of  the  cus¬ 
toms  may  at  the  same  time  verify  that  the  load  of  merchandize  conveyed  is  in 
regular  condition,  as  to  leads ,  cords,  and  packages ,  and  to  the  details  of  declaration. 

ENTREPOTS. 

Prohibited  merchandize  of  all  kinds  may  be  warehoused  in  the  entrepots-reel  of 
Marseilles,  Cette,  Bayonne,  Bordeaux,  Nantes,  St.  Malo,  Havre,  St.  Valcry-sur- 
Sommc,  Boulogne,  Calais,  and  Dunkirk ;  and  locked  with  two  different,  locks, 
the  key  of  one  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  douanier,  the  other  in  those  of  the  person 
who  imports  or  warehouses  such  merchandize. 

Prohibited  merchandize,  except  declared  and  admitted  for  transit,  must  be  re¬ 
exported  by  sea. 

Prohibited  merchandize  can  only  be  exported  by  vessels  of  100  tons  or  upwards, 
except  into  Bayonne,  in  vessels  of  40  tons,  or  upwards. 

When  accidentally  imported  into  other  than  the  ports  above  mentioned,  the 
following  regulations  are  to  be  observed : — 

In  ports  having  an  entrepot-riel,  if  the  vessel  be  of  100  tons,  or  more,  and 
such  goods  he  regularly  described  in  the  manifest,  and  if  they  exceed  not  more  in 
value  than  that  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  whole  cargo,  they  may  be  landed  and 
warehoused  in  depot,  under  the  key  only  of  the  douane,  but  under  condition  that 
the  captain  or  consignee  re-exports  them  within  four  months  ;  but,  although  not 
exceeding  the  prescribed  value,  if  not  described  -in  the  manifest,  otherwise  than 
as  to  their  meie  nature,  they  must  be  lodged  in  the  douane  only  to  be  re-exported 
by  the  same  vessel,  if  this  vessel  should  be  returning  to  a  foreign  port;  or  if  ribt, 
by  the  first  vessel  that  sails  to  a  foreign  port,  before  the  expiration  of  one  month. 

If  imported  m  vessels  under  100  tons,  although  in  every  respect  regulated  as 
to  quantity  and  description,  the  said  prohibited  goods  must,  under  pain  of  con¬ 
fiscation,  be  re-exported  within  one  month. 

If  exceeding  the  tenth  part  of  the  cargo  in  value,  in  whatever  way  reported  jn 
the  manifest,  or  in  whatever  burden  of  vessel,  the  said  vessel  will  be  immedi¬ 
ately  compelled  to  leave  the  port,  without  having  any  transaction  with  those  on 
shore.  This  regulation  will  apply  to  all  vessels  with  [prohibited  goods,  arriving 
in  ports  where  there  are  no  entrepots-,  except  in  the  event  of  putting  in  for 
shelter  in  cases  of  well-substantiated  distress. 

In  every  case  of  contravention  of  the  foregoing  provisions  on  the  part  of  the 
captain  or  supercargo  of  a.  ship  under  100  tons  burden,  the  captain  will  be 
subjected  to  a  penalty  of  lOOO.frs.  for  which  the  vessel  and  cargo  will  be  retained 
as  security  until  paid. 

A  warehouse  duty  of  1  per  cent  is  paid  for  prohibited  goods  lodged  in 
entrepots. 
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Merchandize  not  prohibited. — Merchandize  not  prohibited  for  consumption 
or  for  transit,  is  admitted  by  declaration  or  manifest,  from  any  one  entrepot  to 
another  overland,  and  under  a  guarantee  of  being  so  ensured  without  contra¬ 
vention  in  transit,  free  of  all  duty;  while  prohibited  goods  can  only  be  for¬ 
warded  by  the  special  entrepots  above  stated. 

Special  regulations  for  the  following  Entrepots : — 

Arles. — Non-prohibited  foreign  merchandize  imported  into  this  port,  will 
be  admitted  in  entrepot,  but  only  under  condition  of  not  being  re-exported 
by  sea. 

Port  Vendue. — The  same  privilege  is  accorded  to  this  port,  without  the 
notation  above  mentioned,  as  regards  the  entrepot  of  Arles. 

Lyons. — All  the  entrepots  reel,  may  forward  merchandize  to  the  special 
entrep6t  of  Lyons,  either  for  consumption,  re-exportation,  or  transit. 

Strasbourg. — The  formality  of  the  acyuit  d  caution  is  not  exacted  for 
merchandize  re-exported  from  this  entrepot,  by  the  river  III,  or  by  the  Pont  du 
It  hi  n ;  but  the  owners  or  forwarders  of  such  merchandize  are  required  to 
guarantee,  under  a  prescribed  penalty  to  produce  to  the  administration  at  Stras¬ 
bourg,  a  certificate  of  the  employes  of  the  douane  at  the  place  of  shipment  on 
the  III,  or  on  the  merchandize  crossing  the  Pont  du  lthin,  or  the  bureaux  or 
brigades  of  Wantzcnau  and  of  Pont  du  Rhin.  Such  certificate  detailing  the 
number  of  packages  and  the  good  condition  of  the  same,  and  also  notification 
of  their  having  passed  out  of  the  kingdom. 

Prohibited  goods  as  well  as  non-prohibited  are  also,  by  the  circular  of  the  13  th 
of  February,  1832,  to  be  admitted  in  the  entrepot  of  Strasbourg,  including  all 
colonial  produce,  marked  with  two  asterisks  (**)  in  the  tariff,  as  denominated  in 
the  22nd  Article  of  the  Law  of  the  2Sth  of  April,  181(1.  The  express  guarantee 
that  such  colonial  produce  will  not  be  re-exported  by  sea  or  delivered  for  consump¬ 
tion,  is  to  be  understood  not  to  apply  when  forwarded  to  this  entrepot,  from  the 
seaports  of  France,  by  way  of  transit ;  cj  ccpt  it  should  appear  that  according  to 
the  treaty  of  1826  with  England,  such  articles  are  not  prohibited  to  enter 
France.  The  privilege  of  admitting  to  the  entrepot  of  Strasbourg  foreign  non- 
prohibited  merchandize,  is  strictly  applied  to  goods  arriving  by  the  Pont  du 
Rhin.  % 

Prohibited  merchandize,  arriving  by  the  river  III,  are  admitted  at  the  en¬ 
trepot  of  Strasbourg,  excepting  the  produce  of  countries  beyond  the  sea,  and 
the  Rhenish  confines  below  Mayence. 

The  following  articles,  viz. : — Dry-salted  and  smoked  fish, — tobacco  rolled, 
cut,  or  cigars,  molasses,  and  Bergen  oil  (hui/c  de foie  de  Bergen),  are  also 
admitted. 

This  regulation  does  not  exclude  from  the  entrepot  the  tariffed  merchandize 
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now  enumerated  under  this  head,  and  which  is  equally  imported  by .  the  river 
III,  bntrto  which  the  transit  by  Wantzenau  and  Iiunigen,  is  not  applicable. 


Merchandize  forwarded  in  transit  which  requires  the  formality,  of  being  twice 
leaded  {double  plombage),  .designating  the  packages  in  which  they  are  con¬ 
tained. 


Arms,  others  than  those  of  war. 

Candles,  spermaceti. 

Chocolate. 

Chromate  of  lead  and  potash,  and  other  che¬ 
mical  productions,  not  being  liquids,  prohi¬ 
bited. 

Compound  medicaments  other  than  liquids. 
Copper,  gilded  or  plated,  in  leaves,  wire,  lami¬ 
nated,  spun,  or  worked. 

Coral,  cut,  not  mounted. 

Gold,  in  leaves,  wire,  laminated,  or  spun  in  silk. 
Hats  arid  schakos  in  felt. 

Jewellery  and  gold,  or  silversmiths’  ware. 
Mirrors  (large),  glasses  for  spectacles  or  dials, 
cut  or  polished. 

Modes  or  millinery  work.  4 
Silver,  in  leaves,  wire,  laminated,  or  spun  in 
silk. 

Soap,  perfumed,  of  all  sorts. 

-  white,  red,  or  marble  coloured. 

Tin. 

Umbrellas. 

Wax,  white,  worked. 

Zinc,  worked. 

Cambric  and  lawn. 

Cork,  manufactured. 

Coverlids  and  carpets  in  hair. 

Felt,  doubled,  and  other  works  in  felt. 
Household  furniture. 

Lace  of  flax. 

Linen  cloth  of  flax  or  hemp,  including  hand¬ 
kerchiefs. 

- ,  table,  of  flax  or  hemp. 

Net,  called  tulle,  of  flax. 

Pasteboard,  papers,  books,  playing-cards,  maps 
and  charts,  engravings  anil  lithographies,  en¬ 
graved  music. 

Shawls  and  stuffs  of  cashmere  and  other  tissues 
in  hair. 

Skins  or  hides,  prepared  or  worked. 

Thread,  cotton,  woollen,  and  others,  prohibited. 
Tissues  of  woollens,  in  pieces. 

- of  horsehair. 

- -  of  silk,  with  the  borders  of  sii!:;  and 

floret  silk. 

•  -  . . of  cotton,  in  pieces. 

- of  bark. 


IN  CASES  OB  CASKS. 

Agates,  worked. 

Alabaster,  sculptured,  ground,  or  polished. 
Chiqucs,  in  stone. 

Clocks  and  watches. 

Copper  and  brass,  in  leaves,  or  wire,  J.-awn. 

- works  in  copper. 

Cutlery. 

Instruments  of  husbandry,  files,  rasps,  saws,  and 

- optical,  for  calculation,  observation, 

chirufgical,  chemical,  and  musical. 

Iron  plate  (thin)  and  wire. 

- works  in  iron,  iron  plate  or  tin. 

Lead,  in  balls,  other  than  those  of  war. 

- in  leaves,  laminated  or  worked. 

Marble,  sculptured,  ground,  polished,  or 

Mirrors,  small,  rough  glasses  for  spectacles  or 
dials,  and  glass  of  all  sorts  (except  large  mir¬ 
rors,  and  glasses  for  spectacles  or  dials  cut  and 
polished). 

Pewter,  in  leaves,  or  laminated. 

Plated  articles  (plaques). 

Porcelain. 

Saddlery. 

Steel,  in  plates,  or  wire. 

- works  in  steel. 

Type. 

Vitrefactions- 
Zinc,  laminated. 

IN  CASES,  BAI.ES,  OK  CASKS. 

Arts  and  sciences,  objects  of  collection  for  the. 
Baskets  of  all  sorts. 

Cordage. 

Hosiery— laces  and  buttons,  and  ribbons  au  jour 
of  flax  or  hemp. 

- of  wool. 

- and  laces  and  buttons  in  cotton. 

Machines  and  mechanism. 

Mercery. 

Pelt,  worked. 

R’gging,  appurtenances,  sails,  and  anchors  of 
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Thread,  other  than  that  prohibited. 

Toys  ( tablcllcric  and  bimbe/olcrie). 

Wearing  apparel. 

ARTICLES  WHICH  MUST  BE  ACCOMPANIED  BY  PAT¬ 
TERNS  (echantillons). 

All  articles  subject  to  average  on  account  of 
damage  (attcinlcs  cTavaric )  : — Wool,  grain  and 
flour;  sugars,  raw  or  clayed;  vanilla;  coche¬ 
nille;  leaf  tobacco;  olive  oil.  All  yarns  of 
linen  or  wool,  which  are  prohibited.  Linen, 
cotton,  or  silk  tulle;  tissues  of  linen,  or  mixed 
with  linen,  in  pieces.  (Laces  are  exempt.) 
Liquids  and  fluids;  seed  oils;  pepper,  nut¬ 
megs,  and  other  spices ;  tea ;  saffron,  Orseille 


indigo,  ipecacuanha,  rhubarb,  sarsaparilla, 
jalap,  medicinal  barks,  senna  leaves;  vege¬ 
table  juices,  with  the  exception  of  pure  gums ; 
indigenous  resins,  strong  manna,  glue,  and 
liquorice  juices  ;  corks  of  corkwood  ,-  acid 
phosphoric  in  a  solid  state;  oxalic,  tartaric, 
and  benzoic  acids ;  sulphates  of  potasse,  soda, 
magnesia,  alumine;  oxalate- and  tartrate  of 
potass ;  acetates  of  potass,  soda,  and  lead  ; 
arseniate  of  potass ;i  carbonate  of  magnesia; 
borax  in  its  several  states ;  chromates  of  lead 
and  potass ;  sulphur,  solid  or  in  powder ; 
oxides  of  lead,  yellow  or  red ;  and  carbonate 


The  conductor  of  merchandize  in  transit  must  present  his  goods  at  the  second 
or  inner  line  of  customs,  within  four  leagues  of  the  frontier,  in  order  that  the 
acquit  a  caution  may  be  examined.  Penalty  for  neglect  500  francs. 

Non-prohibit<?d  merchandize  destined  for  transit,  can  only  be  entered  at  the 
customs,  where  there  are  enlrepots-reel,  or  at  the  following  bureaux,  viz. : — 


*  Calais. 

*  Boulogne. 

*  Dunkerque  par  Zuidcotte. 

Lille  par  Halluin  ct  Baisicux. 
Valenciennes  par  Blanc-Alisscron. 

*  Blanc-Misseron. 

Givet. 

Sedan  parSt.-Menge  et  La  Chapelle. 

*  Longwy. 

Forbach. 

Sareguemines. 

*  Lauterbourg. 

*  Wissembourg. 

*  Strasbourg. 

*  Huninguc. 

*  St-Louis. 

Delle. 


**  Le  Viller  (en  attendant  Installation  du 
bureau  des  Pargots). 

**  Verribres  de  Joux. 

Jougnc. 

**-  Les  Rousses. 

**  Bellegarde. 

Emre-Deux-Guiers. 

**  Pont-Beauvoisin. 

Chapareillan. 

St-Laurcnt-du-Var.  • 

Redous  par  Urdos. 

*  Ubhobie. 

Ainlioa. 

St.-, lean-Picd-de-Port  par  Arueguy. 

*  Perpignan  par  Perthus,  seulemcnt  pour  reti- 

trbe  ;  par  Perthus,  Bourg-Madame  et  Port- 
Vendre  pour  la  sortie. 


IMPORTATIONS  FROM  CHINA,  COCHIN-CHINA,  AND  T^E  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

Natural  productions  (sugar  excepted)  legally  imported  in  French  vessels, 
from  the  Isles  of  Sunda,  or  from  certain  parts  of  Asia  and  of  Australia,  situated 
beyond  the  Straits  formed  by  the  above  islands,  shall  enjoy,  in  conformity  with 
the  'law  of  the  2nd  of  July,  1836,  a  reduction  of  l-5th  of  the  import  duties,  as  if 
they  were  the  productions  of  the  most  favoured  of  the  French  Colonies. 

This  regulation  has  been  modified  by  a  Royal  Ordinance,  of  the  2nd  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1838. 

From  the  date  of  such  Ordinance,  the  modification  of  these  duties  shall  not 
any  longer  be  applicable  in  regard  to  vessels  sailing  from  France  for  the  Indian 
seas,  after  the  promulgation  of  the  said  Ordinance,  but  only  to  the  produce, 
which  shall  be  legally  imported  from  countries  situated  beyond  the  Straits  and  the 
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Isles  of  Sunda,  whether  as  far  as  the  3rd  degree  of  north  latitude,  or  to  the  lOGth 
degree  of  east  longitude.  China,  Cochin-China,  the  Philippine  Islands,  the 
Celebes  and  Malucca  Islands  shall  also  enjoy  a  similar  privilege ;  Batavia,  Padang, 
Samarang,  or  other  ports  in  the-JSunda  Islands,  as  Singapore,  and  the  other 
dependencies  of  the  Government  of  Bengal,  however,  shall  be  no  longer  entitled 
to  the  benefit  hereby  conferred.  * 


RE-EXPORTATION. 

No  -merchandize,  foreign  or  colonial,  can  be  re-exported,  either  from  an 
entrepot  (if  from  ports  open  to  the  transit  trade),  except  on  board  ves¬ 
sels  of  at  least  60  tons  burden  sailing  for  the  ocean,  or  of  at  least  40  tons 
burden  for  the  Mediterranean.  The  Port  of  Bayonne,  however,  is  permitted  to 
employ  vessels  of  25  tons  burden  in  regard  to  its  re-exportations  made  to  places 
not  beyond.  Cape  Finistere,  as  also  the  Ports  of  Marseilles  and  Cette,  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  make  use  of  vessels  of  the  same  tonnage  for  re-exportations  to  the 
coasts  of  Spain  situated  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  of  vessels  measuring  40  tons 
for  other  ports. 

The  embarcation  and  re-exportation  of  prohibited  merchandize  must  be  made 
on  board  vessels  measuring  at  least  100  tons.  Such  merchandize  can,  however, 
be  re-exported  from  the  port  of  Bayonne,  in  vessels  of  40,  and  even  of  25  tons, 
if  no  vessel  of  superior  tonnage  is  to  be  procured  there.  At  Marseilles  such  re¬ 
exportation  must  be  made  in  vessels  of  40  tons,  if  the  goods  be  destined  for 
Spain  or  Italy,  and  at  Bordeaux  on  board  vessels  of  GO  tons  burden;  if  destined 
for  Spanish  ports. 

Such  re-exportations  by  sea  are  made  in  the  two  following  modes : 

1st.  By  being  furnished  with  an  ordinary  certificate  ( permit ),  which  is  to  accompany 
the  goods  until  the  vessel  sails. 

2nd.  By  cocket  ( acquits  a  caution)  if  the  merchandize  be  destined  for  the  French 
Colonial  or  African  possessions,  or  for  the  Indian  Establishment,  and  elsewhere, 
where  it  may  be  received  free  of  duty. 

In  the  first  case,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  re-exportation  may  have  reference  to 
rated  or  prohibited  goods,  taken  from  the  entrepot  for  foreign  destination,  the 
certificate  ( per  mis )  which  accompanies  them  shall  be  returned  to  the  custom¬ 
house  from  whence  it  was  granted,  with  an  additional  certificate,  proving  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  vessel  with  a  statement  of  the  merchandize  on  board,  under  penalty 
of  paying  the  value  of  sucli  merchandize. 

In  the  second  case  the  merchandize  is  to  be  accompanied  by  a  cocket,  which 
should  be  returned  properly  verified  and  discharged  by  the  local  authorities,  at 
the  port  of  destination,  and  within  the  fixed  period,  under  penalty  of  the  con¬ 
signee’s  paying  double  the  amount  of  the  import  duty. 

Merchandize  destined  for  re-exportation  is  only  permitted  to  be  sealed  or 
haded  ( plombe )  at  the  custom  houses,  at  Rouen,  Nantes,  Bordeaux,  Bayonne, 
*'.nd  Marseilles. 
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EXPORTATIONS. 

All  goods  and  merchandize,  the  produce  of  France,  except  such  as  are  by¬ 
law  prohibited  to  be  sent  out  of  the  kingdom,  may  be  exported  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  without  any  kind  of  restriction,  upon  payment  of  the  export  duties  as 
imposed  by  the  tariff.* 

Live  stock  and  provisions  for  the  use  of  the  crews  and  passengers  on  hoard 
French  vessels  sailing  for  foreign  ports,  are  free  from  these  duties.  Those 
destined  for  foreign  shipping  pay  as  follows  : — 

Frs.  Cents. 

Corn  and  grain,  bread,  potatoes,  and  dry  vegetables, — «tKe  100  kils.  (gross)  0  25 

Meat  (fresh) .  ditto  3  0 

Ditto  (salt)  .  .  . .  ditto  0  25 

Casks,  empty,  for  the  use  of  ships, — per  hectolitre,  according  to  contents  .  0  50 

Charcoal . .  .  the  100  kils.  (gross)  1  G 

Forage  for  animals  on  board  .....  ditto  0  50 

Cordage,  old,  and  tow  ......  ditto  0  25 

Sea-biscuits  are  totally  exempt  from  all  duty. 

Exportation  may  he  made  through  all  the  frontier  custom-houses,  but  if  the 
merchandize  comes  from  the  interior  of  the  country,  the  declaration  of  the 
exporter  and  payment  of  such  duties  must  be  made  at  the  bureau  of  the  second 
line  {Au  Bureau  de  2 me  Ligne).  In  all  other  cases  payment  shall  be  made  at  the 
custom-house  established  in  the  neighbourhood  from  whence  the  goods,  &c.,  are 
forwarded ;  or  if  there  be  no  bureau  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  then  these  dues  are 
to  be  paid  at  the  first  custom-house  they  arrive  at  on  their  way  to  the  frontier. 


PREMIUMS. 

List  of  French  Manufactures  to  which  are  awarded  Premiums  on  their  being 
exported  from  France,  including  the  several  Modifications  made,  to  the^rd 
of  July,  1840. 

Sugar  premiums  according  to  the  import  duties. 


Rate  of 
import 

Premium 

refined. 

Premium 

„  j  ,  . .  C  From  Bourbon . " 

Haw,  other  Ilian  white  <  i  wt  t  j* 

9  } - French  VV.  Indies 

Clayed  brown,  called  ( - Bourbon  . 

Moscovada  .  ( - French  W.  Indies 

, - India  . 

Raw,  other  than  white  j - other  places  out  ^ 

(  of  Europe .  J 

Clayed  brown,  called  f - other  places  out  > 

M°SCOvada  . 1  of  Europe .  \ 

Frs.  Cts. 
42  35 
49  50 
66  0 
73  15 
66  0 

71  50 

88  0 

93  50 

Frs.  Cts. 
60  50 
70  70 
94  29 
104  50 
94  29 

102  14 

125  71 

1 3.3  57 

Frs.  Cts. 
58  01 
67  80 
90  41 
100  20 
90  41 

97  95 

120  55 

128  08 

*  Merchandize  sent  to  the  French  colonies  and  the  commercial  establishments  in  India  is 
exempt  from  the  payment  of  the  export  duties.  In  fact,  such  goods  (excepting  builcr,  salted  pro¬ 
visions,  and  sakimonuic,  exported  by  sea),  enjoy  a  bounty  on  being  exported. 
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Skins  and  peltries,  when  exported  dressed,  same  premiums  as  paid  on  raw  skins  and 
peltries,  when  imported. 

Soap,  manufactures  of  lead,  brass,  pewter,  copper,  the  amount  of  import  duty  on  the  raw 


material. 

^  Per  100  kilogrammes. 

Frs.  Cts.  Frs.  Cts. 

Butter,  to  countries  in  Europe  * .....  '  2  40 

Ditto,  to  other  countries .  3  60 

Salted  provisions  .  ...  .  .  .  .  .  .  from  7  50  to  12  0 

Household  furniture  ........  2  40 

Straw  and  bast  hats  and  bonnets,  same  premium  as  import  duty. 

Cotton  threads  and  Woven  cottons .  25  0 

Woollen  yams  according  to  fineness  and  value  .  .  .  from  40  20  to  275  0 


Woollen  cloths,  cassimeres,  &c.  milled,  and  fine  hosiery — 9  per 
cent  of  the  value.  ' 

Tissues  of  wool  only,  and  ordinaiy  hosiery  and  carpets,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  value,  being  at  the  lowest  7  frs.  per  kilogramme 

weight,  to  45  frs.  per  kilogramme  ....  from  67  0  to  300  0 

Tissues,  woollen  and  cotton,  or  linen  mixed,  and  which  contain 

more  than  one- half  of  woollen  thread,  according  to  the  value  .  from  42  50  to  195  0 

Tissues  of  wool  or  cotton,  when  the  wool  forms  less  than  one-half  25  0 

Tissues  of  wool  and  silk,  in  which  wool  forms  more  than  one-half 
the  material,  according  to  the  value.  Mean  value  15  frs., 

mean  value  45  frs.  and  upwards  per  1  kilogramme  .  .  .  from  74  80  to  246  0 

Tissues  of  wool  and  Thibet  goats’  hair,  and  if  white  wool  forms 

more  than  one-half  the  material  .  from  42  56  to  150  0 

Premiums  are  not  allowed  on  yarns  under  the  value  of  2  frs.  per  kilogramme,  coverlets 
and  carpets  of  less  value  than  3  frs.,  and  cloths  under  4^  frs. 

Wearing-apparel,  slops,  &c.,  are  allowed  the  same  premium  as  the  woollens  of  which 
they  are  made. 

Brokers,  orCourtiers. — Almost  every  transaction  in  regard  to  customs  duties, 
ships,  funds,  monies,  and  goods,  are  managed  in  France  by  those  intermediate 
agents  called  Courtiers,  or  Brokers.  They  must,  by  law,  be  persons  licensed  by 
the  government,  and  their  charges  or  commissions  are  rated  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  business  they  transact,  at  from  J  to  5  per  cent. 

Ship  Brokers,  Courtiers  Maritime,  or  Courtiers  Interpretes,  manage  nearly 
all  matters  relating  to  the  ships  and  cargoes  of  foreigners,  and  the  entries  and 
clearances  at  the  seaports.  The  commission  or  brokerage  lega’ly  allowed  them 
varies  at  one  port  from  those  allowed  at  another  port.  See  Port  Charges  and  Ports 
hereafter.  There  are  brokers  especially  appointed  for  buying  and  selling  public 
funds,  &c.,  and  for  Assurances,  and  most  other  transactions. 

Stamps  (Timbre). — All  legal  acts  and  deeds,  bills  of  exchange,  promissory 
notes,  and  receipts  must;  be  stamped. 

The  duties  on  the  three  latter  are  as  follow : — 

Under  1000  francs  .....  35  centimes. 

„  1000  „  to  2000  .  .  .  1  franc,  40  „ 

„  2000  „  to  3000  .  .  .  2  „  10  „ 

For  every  additional  1000  .  .  0  „  75  „ 

2  u 
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Registry. — Bonds,  discharges,  and  all  acts  which  contain  arrangements  as  to 
monies  and  bills  must  also  be  enregistered — the  duty  varies  according  to  the  sti¬ 
pulations,  from  20  centimes  to  7  francs. 


LICENCE  DUTY. 

(. Droits  de  Patentes.) 

All  persons  in  trade,  business,  or  following  a  profession,  including  physicians 
and  surgeons,  must  be  licensed  and  pay  a  tax  for  the  same.  The  licence  duty  is 
divided  into  two  heads, — the  proportional  lax ,  or  10  per  cent  on  the  rent  of  the 
dwelling  occupied ;  and  the  fixed  tax,  which  is  rated  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
population  of  the  towns  in  which  the  patentee  exercises  his  trade  or  profession. 

Trades,  professions,  &c.,  are  divided  into  seven  classes;  and  the  fixed  tax  is 
rated  according  to  the  assumed  profits  of  the  business  or  profession.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  and  minimum  are  as  follow : — A  merchant’s  licence  from  40  to  300  francs, 
according  to  the  population  of  the  place  where  he  resides,  and  10  per  cent  on  his 
rent.  Bankers  are  rated  at  500  francs  per  annum,  without  any  regard  to  the 
population  of  the  town  in  which  they  reside.  Ship-brokers,  waggon,  coach,  and 
boat  proprietors,  pay  in  the  same  manner  200  francs  annually.  Market-people 
who  have  carts,  travelling  hawkers  and  pedlers  who  have  horses,  pay  40  francs 
a  year.  Pedlers  and  hucksters  on  foot,  with  packs,  with  or  without  any  fixed 
residence,  pay  30  francs  per  annum.  Those  exempt  from  this  duty  are  all  public 
functionaries,  farmers,  labourers,  clerks,  journeymen,  professors  of  the  fine 
arts,  who  sell  their  own  productions  only ;  army  surgeons,  mid  wives,  postmasters, 
fishermen,  carders,  and  wool-spinners,  washerwomen  and  cobblers,  tripemen  and 
street-hawkers :  an  exception  is  also  made  in  respect  to  the  proportional  tax  in 
favour  of  those  who  let  furnished  lodgings  ;  who  pay  only  one-fortieth  of  the  rent 
of  their  house,  instead  of  one-tenth. 

Patents  for  Inventions. — In  France  not  only  citizens  but  foreigners  may 
secure  their  property  in  new  inventions,  and  the  great  number  of  Patentees 
registered  during  one  year,  as  published  by  royal  ordinance,  seems  incredible. 
A  foreigner,  to  secure  a  patent  for  his  discovery  or  invention,  may  do  so  in  his 
own  name,  but  he  must  be  at  the  same  time  represented  by  a  French  citizen. 
Foreigners  usually  sell  their  patents  of  invention  to  French  citizens,  who  secure 
the  privilege  within  that  kingdom. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  OCTROIS,  OR  MUNICIPAL  TAXES  ON  CONSUMPTION. 

The  duties  on  articles  of  food,  whether  meat  or  drink,  consumed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  France,  are  not  confined  to  those  levied  by  the  customs  or  excise : 
exclusive  of  which,  the  octrois ,  or  the  municipal  consumption  duties,  form  a  heavy 
and  vexatious  imposition.  One  of  the  able  writers  in  the  new  Encyclopedic 
du  Commergant  observes — “  This  import  is  designated  by  our  laws  under  the 
philanthropic  appellation  of  Octroi  Municipal  et  de  hicnfaisance ;  but  the  inven¬ 
tors  of  all  fiscal  measures  have  ever  guarded  against  the  introduction  of  any 
new  tax  by  its  veritable  aspect.  Our  readers  will  have  observed  that  the  esta¬ 
blishments  fyr  lending  money  at  usury  are  called  with  us  Monts  dc  Pictc. 

“  The  customs  and  octrois  have  usually  been  confounded  the  one  with  the  other. 
Originally  they  were  of  the  same  character,  but  'at  present  they  resemble  each 
other  only  so  far  as  both  are  fiscal.  The  customs  assumes  the  pretension  of  pro¬ 
tecting  home  fabrics,  by  restricting  the  importation  of  foreign  manufactures,  while 
the  octrois  tax  all  articles  of  meat  or  drink  wherever  produced,  if  consumed  within 
the  barriers  of  the  town.  The  octrois  are  the  customs  of  the  towns  in  regard  to 
the  country,  what  the  customs  are  to  the  whole  kingdom,  hi  regard  to  all  foreign 
countries. 

“  The  octrois  are  injurious  to  trade,  by  causing  delay  and  expense,  and  injury : 
at  the  entrance  of  towns  all  packages,  bales,  &c.,  are  examined  and  disturbed, 
whether  liable  to  import  or  not.” 


TARIFF  OF  OCTROI  DUTIES  FOR  THE  CITY  OF  PARIS. 


Frs.  Cts. 


Wine  in  the  wood .  18  50  per  100  litres. 

Ditto  in  bottles  . .  26  0  „ 

Vinegar,  vcijuiee,  lees,  and  sour  wine,  either  in  wood  or  bottles  .  10  50  „ 

Alcohol,  or  pure  spirit  contained  in  brandy  or  other  spirituous  liquors  .  75  0  „ 

Brandy,  &c.,  in  bottles,  liqueurs,  fruit  in  brandy,  and  spirits  in 

wood  or  bottles  .  75  0  „ 

Cider,  perry,  and  mead  .  _  .  .  .  .  .  .  .80  „ 

Beer  (excise  3  francs)  octrois  duty  4  francs . 7  0  „ 

Olive  oil  ...  .  40  0  „ 

All  other  oils,  whether  vegetable  or  animal  .  .  ■.  •  .  20  0  „ 


Oxen 

Cows 

Calves 

Sheep 

Pigs  and  boars 


rnovisioNS,  viz. — 


24  0  per  head. 

18  60  „ 

6  0  „ 

1  50  „ 

6  0  „ 
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Frs.  Cts. 


Butchers’ meat  cut  up .  .0  13perkil. 

Sausages,  hams,  fresh  or  salt  perk  .  .  .  .  .  0  20  „ 

Livers,  ligliES7~ &Tc.  :  “  .....  .05,, 


There  is  an  additional  duty  of  10  centimes  on  every  franc. 


Hard  firewood 
White  wood 
Fagots 
Charcoal 
Coals  . 


2  75  per  stere. 

1  95  „ 

1  ^0 

0  75  per  sack. 

0  50  per  hect. 


FORAGE. 

Hay,  clover,  lucem,  &c.  .... 

Straw . 

Oats . . 


BUILDING  MATERIALS. 


Plaster  . 

Unhewn  stone 
Hewn  stone 
Marble  and  granite 
Slates,  small 
„  large 
Bricks 
Tiles 

Clay,  marl,  and  sand 
Turf  . 


WOOD  FOR  BUILDING. 

Oak,  elm,  ash,  walnut,  and  cherry-tree,  &c. 

The  same  sawed  in  planks . 

Beech,  deal,  sycamore,  poplar,  birch,  lime,  &c. 

The  same  sawed  in  planks  ...... 

Laths  .  .  . . 


5  ®{p3far 

2  0  „ 

0  60  per  1  hect. 


1  20  per  hect. 

0  36 

0  60  3  feet  cube. 


4  0  per  1000 


7  50  „ 

0  60  pr  cubic  metre. 


10  0  per  stere. 


10  6  pr  100  bundles. 


BOAT-WOOD  AND  OLD  TIMBER. 


Boat-wood  of  oak 
„  of  deal 
Old  timber  of  oak 
„  of  deal 


24  0  per  boat. 

12  0 

0  18  per  metre. 

0  10  „ 


SUNDRY  ARTICLES,  VIZ. — 


Dry  cheese  . 010  per  kil. 

White  and  gray  salt  ......  .05,, 

White  wax  bougies,  wax  candles  and  refined  spermaceti  .  .  0  30  „ 

Yellow  beeswax  and  spermaceti .  0  20  per  kil. 

Barley . .10  per  hect. 

Hops . 0  10  „ 

Tallow  in  lumps,  or  in  candles .  3  0  per  100  kils. 

Window-glass  .....  ...  1  0  „ 
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Tariff  of  the  duties  paid  for  sales  in  the  halls  and  wholesale  markets  ;  as  also 


by  coach-stands,  &c. 
Poultry  and  game  . 

Butter  and  eggs  . 

Sea-fisli  .... 
Oysters  .  ... 

Fresh- water  fish 

Flour 

Linen  and  broad  cloth 
Hackney-coaches  . 
Cabriolets 

Covered  m'  gazines  for  grain 
Ditto  for  flour 


10  per  cent,  of  the  produce  of  the  sale. 


Frs.  Cts. 

0  60  per  sack. 

1  25 

0  50  per  piece. 

0  75  for  each  No. 
1  60 

3  0  per  day. 

0  50 


OCTROI  OF  THE  TOWN  OF  LYONS. 

( Intra  Muros.) 


Calves 

Lambs  .  A 
Pigs'  .  . 

Butchers’  ipeat 

Hard  wood 
White  wood  . 
Branches 

Fagots 
Turf  . 
Charcoal  . 


Wine  in  wood 
„  in  bottle 
Vinegar  . 
Spirits 
Beer  (home) 

.  (foreign) 
Light  wine 


Hay  . 
Straw 
Oats  . 


Year  1830. 


Fuel. 


per  stere 
per  100 

per  1000 


Number. 

Tax. 

11,891 

2i.50  per  head. 

26,261 

5.50 

119,509 

1.50  •  ., 

3,508 

.75  „ 

12,199 

9.00  „ 

166,281 

.20  per  kil. 

22,176 

3.00  per  stere. 

2,658 

2.00 

4,591 

4.00  per  100 

14,900 

2.00  „ 

129,435 

.50  „ 

4,201,200 

.25  per  1000 

176,286 

.40 

190,268 

.  5.50  per  hectolitre. 

454 

10.00  „ 

4,421 

5.50  „ 

780 

14.70  „ 

13,049 

10.00 

742 

15.00  „ 

792 

5.40 

659,737 

.10 

322,985 

.61 

43,339 

.50 

Forage. 
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Year  1830. 

Number. 

Tax. 

Mateuials. 

Lime  ......  . 

42,577 

.50  per  hectolitre 

Mortar . 

8,046 

.20 

Plaster . 

21,477 

.20  „ 

Cut  stone  ....... 

4,747 

3.00  „ 

Rough  blocks  ..... 

2,370 

30,462 

2.00 

.25  „ 

Paving-stones  ..... 

2,008,630 

1.50  per  1000 

Bricks  .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

1,811,740 

2  00 

Building-wood  ..... 

11,935 

2.00 

Planks  ....... 

142,367 

5.00 

Oak  planks  ..... 

6,358 

8.00 

Deal  planks  ...... 

406,208 

1.50  „ 

Total  Proceeds  for  the  Year  1830 : — 

Gross  Revenue . fr.  2,307,330.32 

Expenses  on  Collection,  &c.  .  .  .  280,362.53 

Net  Revenue  fr.  2,026,967.79 

From  returns  given  by  the  Mayor  of  Lyons  to  Dr.  Bowring,  the  rates  arc 
still  the  same.  The  amount  of  articles  consumed,  except  butchers'  meat,  has 
increased,  but  we  have  no  returns  of  the  same. 

The  communes  are  obliged  to  maintain  their  poor,  repair  cross-roads,  and 
assist  such  hospitals  as  have  not  sufficient  funds.  The  minister  of  the  interior 
adds  a  supplementary  grant  for  these  and  similar  outlays.  Loans,  in  almost 
every  commune,  for  local  purposes,  have  also  been  raised  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Chambers. 


EXPENSES  OF  THE  CITY  OF  PARIS.  • 

Among  the  establishments  of  the  city  of  Paris  are  the  Grande  and  Petite 
Voiric,  or  offices  for  the  public  safety  and  cleanliness  of  the  city.  The  first 
inspects  all  new  constructions  and  the  repairs  of  old  buildings.  New  houses  can 
only  be  erected  by  special  licence,  for  which  a  duty  is  paid.  New  buildings 
are  generally  under  the  control  of  the  prefect  of  police,  who  is  also  charged 
with  preventing  and  suppressing  all  public  nuisances  and  obstructions  in  the 
streets,  and  with  levying  fines  for  infractions  of  the  municipal  regulations. 
The  cemeteries  of  Paris  are  all  extra  muros,  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
prefecture.  Places  for  burials,  either  for  a  term  of  years  or  in  perpetuity^  are 
granted  at  a  price  fixed  according  to  the  extent  of  the  vault  or  tomb ;  all 
funerals  arc  furnished  and  conducted  by  a  government  establishment,  called 
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Pompcs  Funebres,  which  provides  coffins,  hearse,  mourning-coaches,  &c.  &c., 
according  to  a  tariff  divided  into  six  classes. 

The  large  markets,  as  well  as  the  covered  retail  markets  of  all  descriptions, 
belong  to  and  are  regulated  by  the  prefecture,  to  whom  dues  are  paid  on  articles 
sold  in  the  wholesale  markets,  and  also  on  the  rent  of  shops  and  for  retail. 

The  Abattoirs  are  slaughterhouses  belonging  to  the  prefecture  Ti,  avoid  the 
nuisance  of  such  establishments,  they  are  erected  near  the  outer  barrier :  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  abattoirs  are  the  houses  for  melting  the  tallow.  The  following  slaughter¬ 
ing  duties  are  charged  :  viz.,  on  an  ox,  6  francs  ;  a  cow,  4  francs ;  a  calf,  2  francs ; 
a  sheep,  50  centimes ;  a  pig,  1  franc. 

Before  a  butcher  can  open  a  shop  in  Paris,  he  must  obtain  a  licence  and  deposit 
300  francs  at  the  prefecture,  for  which  he  receives  interest.  The  Caisse  rle  Poissy 
is  a  fund  or  hank,  established  by  the  prefecture,  to  regulate  and  secure  the  pay¬ 
ments  for  cattle  sold  in  that  market. 

Sceaux  and  Poissy  arc  the  principal  cattle- markets  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris ;  and 
all  animals  sold  in  these  markets  must  be  paid  for  at  the  bureau  instituted  for  that 
purpose.  On  a  bargain  being  made  between  a  grazier  and  butcher,  the  latter  deli¬ 
vers  into  the  bureau  a  statement  of  the  purchases  which  are  then  paid  for  by  the 
caisse  de  Poissy,  and  the  butcher  is  made  accountable  to  the  caisse  for  the  sum 
paid  by  the  bureau  to  the  seller.  This  institution  lends  monies  to  a  number  of 
butchers,  for  one  month,  at  5  per  cent  interest.  Graziers  pay  for  every  head  of 
cattle  which  they  sell  in  the  markets  of  Poissy  and  Sccaux,  the  following  duty  : 
viz.,  10  francs  for  an  ox ;  6  francs  for  a  cow ;  2  francs  and  40  centimes  for  a  calf ; 
and  70  centimes  for  a  sheep.  There  is  also  at  Paris,  for  the  weekly  horse-fair,  a 
caisse  of  deposit,  in  which  every  purchaser  must  lodge  for  nine  tLys  the  value  of 
the  horse  he  buys,  and  if  the  animal  proves  unsound,  or  be  stolen  during  that 
period,  the  purchaser  can  reclaim  his  money.  When  no  such  claim  is  made,  the 
money  is  paid  to  the  seller. 

The  prefecture  owns  also  those  vast  warehouses,  called  Entrepots  Gent' reaax, 
for  wine  and  other  liquids.  A  rent  is  paid  for  all  wine,  spirits,  &c.,  placed  in  bond 
•  until  taken  from  these  warehouses.  The  duty  per  100  litres  of  wine  is  50 
centimes,  for  security,  besides  a  warehouse  rent  of  2  francs  a  year  for  every 
square  metre.  There  are  particular  vaults  where  1  franc  is  charged  for  every 
hectolitre  of  brandy,  and  3  francs  for  pure  alcohol.  These  charges  are  paid 
when  the  goods  arc  taken  out  of  bond. 

There  is  an  institution  in  Paris,  called  Mont  dePiclc,  the  profits  derived 
from  which,  amounting  to  from  320,000  to  450,000  francs  per  annum,  are  applied 
to  the  maintenance  of  charitable  establishments. 

The  Mont  de  Piete  possesses  the  exclusive  right  to  lend  money  upon  pledges, 
at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent  per  month,  besides  the  charges  for  registering ;  if  the 
interest  is  not  paid  up  at  the  end  of  twelve  months,  the  articles  pledged  are  sold, 
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and  the  surplus  produce  of  the  sale  (deducting  the  interest  and  expenses)  is  paid 
to  the  claimant  on  producing  the  reconnaissance,  or  duplicate,  for  the  articles 
pledged.  The  theatres  pay  one-tenth  of  the  net  receipts  of  every  representation 
towards  the  support  of  hospitals,  &c.  All  public  gardens,  concerts,  &c.,  pay  a 
certain  sum,  in  lieu  of  one-fourth  of  their  receipts  for  the  like  purposes. 


RECEIPTS  OF  THE  CITY  OF  PARIS  FOR  1838. 


1 .  Communal  centimes  ........  837,576 

2.  Town  dues  . .  31,930,661 

3.  Market  dues .  1,469,662 

4.  Public  weights  and  measures  .....  .  279,720 

5.  Large  and  small  sewers  ........  158,448 

6.  Waterworks  ........  .  766,767 

7.  Cattle  dues  at  Poissy .  1,369,072 

8.  Slaughterhouses . .  ■  .  .  1,105,181 

9.  Dep6ts .  .  464,523 

10.  Rents  for  standings  in  markets .  579,982 

11.  „  „  the  public  streets  ...  .  325,622 

12.  Rent  of  city  estates  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  121,202 

13.  Contract  for  gaming-houses  . .  .  abolished 

14.  Certificates  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  ...  .  .  90,399 

15.  Tax  on  burials . .  440,765 

16.  Cession  of  ground  in  burying-places  ......  561,598 

17.  Cleaning  of  sewers .  .  166,000 

18.  Various  receipts . .  961,336 


Annual  receipts  .....  .  41,625,520 

Extraordinary  receipts  ......  80,156 

Total  annual  receipts  .  .  41,705  677 

Supplementary  receipts .  17,095,620 

58,801,297 

Deductions  for  former  credits  ...  .  8,815,096 

Net  amount  for  the  service  of  the  year  1 838  .  .  49,989,201 

or  nearly  Two  Millions  sterling. 


The  Expenditure  of  the  City  of  Paris  consists  of  the  payments  for  main¬ 
taining  the  civil  service,  the  arrears  of  municipal  debt,  expenses  of  the  national 
guard,  primary  instruction,  public  worship,  public  works,  hospitals,  police,  libra¬ 
ries,  museums,  colleges,  public  fetes,  new  edifices  and  repairs,  cemeteries,  &c.; 
which  amounted  in  1838  to  42,592,413  francs  ;  and  which,  with  keeping  up  a 
reserved  fund,  may  be  considered  to  balance  the  receipts. 
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General  Summary  of  tbs  Investigations  concerning  tlie  Annual  Expen¬ 
diture  of  the  Population  of  the  City  of  Paris,  formed  by  order  of  the  Pre¬ 
fect  of  the  Seine,  according  to  the  informations  which  relate  to  the  year  1826. 


Estimate  of  the  Annual  Cost  of  Maintenance  in  Food  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Paris,  prepared  by  order  of  the  Prefect  of.  the  Seine. 
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•  CONDITION  OF  WORKMEN  IN  PARIS. 

1.  TnE  fall  in  prices  was  but  immaterial  during  the  three  years  preceding 
the  revolution ;  it  has  only  been  important  for  some  time  since  that  epoch,  and 
even  then  only  affected  trades  of  luxury,  such  as  jewellery,  carving,  gilding, 
cabinet-work,  engraving  on  gems,  watch  and  clock  making,  coachmaking,  &c. 

2.  In  general  workmen  labour  all  the  week,  and  in  some  trades  even  half  the 
Sunday.  About  one-eighth  part  of  the  whole  may  be  excepted, — for  those  who 
have  contracted  the  habit  of  making  holidays  of  Sunday  and  Monday.  The 
time  of  work  is  twelve  hours  per  day  for  builders — such  as  masons,  locksmiths, 
carpenters ;  in  other  trades  thirteen  hours,  from  which,  however,  two  hours  are 
to  be  deducted  for  meal-times. 

3.  Masons  and  stone-cutters  are  the  only  trades  that  do  not  take  apprentices 
at  Paris :  workmen  of  these  classes  coming  from  the  country  being  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  their  business.  All  others  receive  apprentices. 

4.  Boys  are  put  out  as  apprentices  from  the  age  of  twelve  to  fourteen.  In 
some  trades  they  were  formerly  boarded  in  the  master’s  house,  but  this  custom 
is  .iOW  almost  abolished.  The  time  of  apprenticeship  is  three  years  in  easy 
trades,  and  four  years  in  those  of  greater  difficulty ;  during  this  term  the  appren¬ 
tice  receives  no  pay. 

5.  Workmen  generally  expend  all  they  earn. 

6.  We  may  safely  affirm  that  hardly  one-sixth  of  them  are  economical  enough 
to  put  anything  into  the  savings’  banks: 

It  may  be  reckoned  that  one-half  of  the  workmen  belong  to  benefit  societies ; 
the  members  of  these  societies  impose  upon  themselves  a  slight  contribution  of 
1  fr.  50  c.  per  month ;  in  return  for  which  they,  in  case  of  sickness,  receive 
medicines  gratis,  are  attended,  also. gratuitously,  by  the  physician  employed  by 
the  society,  and  have  an  allowance  of  2  fr.  per  day  till  their  complete  recovery. 

These  societies  are  very  numerous  in  Paris :  the  most  numerous  does  not 
contain  more  than  200  or  300  members ;  and,  according  to  a  statement  drawn 
up  by  the  Philanthropic  Society,  the  poorest,  even,  has  a  fund  of  from  2000  to  \ 
3000  fr.,  placed  either  in  the  savings’  bank,  or  at  the  Mont  de'Piete. 

7.  It  is  in  general  on  each  Saturday  night  that  the  workmen  receive  their 
pay :  in  a  few  trades  only  are  they  paid  by  the  fortnight. 

FOOD  OF  THE  WORKMEN  OF  PARIS. 

This  may  be  arranged  under  four  heads : — 

1.  The  terrace-makers  and  labourers  live  very  economically,  not  expending 
more  than  from  sixteen  to  seventeen  sous  per  day :  in  the  morning  they  repair 
to  the  low  eating-houses,  called  Gargottes,  where  for  seven  sous  they  get  soup, 
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and  a  plate  of  meat  with  vegetables ;  their  custom  is  to  breakfast  on  the  soup 
and  vegetables,  and  carry  the  meat  away  with  them  for  their  dinner. 

Thus,  these  seven  sous,  two  pounds  of  bread,  eight  sous,  and,  perhaps,  for 
wine  two  sous,  make  1 7  sous. 

2.  The  masons,  paviers,  locksmiths,  &c.,  do  not  exceed  twenty  or  twenty-one 
sous ;  their  only  addition  to  the  above  being  four  or  five  sous  for  supper— 21  sous. 

3.  The  other  classes  of  trades  shown  upon  the  list,  such  as  carvers,  saddlers, 
gilders,  printers, mechanics, upholsterers,  &c.,  spend  from  25  to  2/  sous;  thus — 

Soup  and  meat  for  breakfast  .  .  .  .  7  ^ 

Dinner  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  C 

Wine  at  ditto  .  . . 6  {  “ (  sous' 

Two  pounds  of  bread  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  8  ’ 

4.  The  fourth  class  may,  perhaps,  spend  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  sous.  This 
class  comprises  the  jewellers,  engravers,  watchmakers,  tailors,  &c. 

Breakfast,  estimated  at  .  .  .  .  12  1 

Dinner  at  an  ordinary,  at  per  head  .  .  .  .  22  >  36  sous. 

Other  expenses  . . .  2  ) 


LODGING. 

The  workmen  who  have  their  own  furniture  may  get  apartments  for  from 
40  fr.  to  1000  fr.  per  annum  :  they  who  hire  furnished  rooms,  pay — 

For  n  whole  room,  12  fr.  per  month  ....  144  fr.  per  annum. 

For  a  room  with  more  than  one  lodger,  8  fr.  per  month  .  96  „ 

For  the  half  of  a  bed,  5  fr.  per  month  .  .  .  .  60  „ 

CLOTHING. 

The  expense  for  clothing  cannot  be  precisely  estimated,  from  the  difference 
existing  in  the  dress  of  the  various  classes  of  workmen.  The  masons,  smiths, 
&c.,  who  wear  very  coarse  clothing,  do  not  expend  more  than  100  or  120  frs.  for 
dress,  washing,  shoes,  &c. ;  while  the  jewellers,  watchmakers,  and  engravers, 
spend  at  least  300  fr.,  perhaps  350  fr.,  but  not  more. 

AMUSEMENTS. 

We  shall  not  here  speak  of  those  thriftless  men,  who,  on  the  Sunday  and 
Monday,  spend  three-fourths  of  their  weekly  earnings  in  intemperance,  and  who, 
to  defray  their  daily  expenses,  contract  debts  they  never  pay,  but  of  prudent 
men  who  base  their  expenses  on  their  income. 

Some  of  these  content  themselves  with  spending  25  to  30  sous  in  the  houses 
of  entertainment  in  the  suburbs  ;  others  frequent  the  public  balls  of  Paris,  and 
spend  in  entrance-money  and  refreshments  from  40  sous  to  3  francs,  perhaps 
3  fr.  50  c. ;  others  go  to  the  theatres,  where  the  price  of  admittance’ to  the  pit 
varies  with  the  different  houses,  there  are  some  of  1  fr.  25  c.,  and  others  of 
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2  fr.  50  c. ;  we  may  add  about  50  c.  for  unforeseen  expenses,  raising  the  whole 
1  fr.  75  c.  to  3  fr. 

There  are,  moreover,  secret  expenses  on  which  we  can  say  nothing. 

[Answers  to  Questions  of  the  British  Commissioners.] 


The  Official  Returns  for  1827,  in  Paris,  give  for  the  average  price  of  labour 


the  following  statements  : — 

Number  of 

Workpeople.  Average. 

1054  Tobacco-manufacturers,  highest  rate,  3.35  fr.  per  day,  lowest,  1.45  fr.  .  fr.  2.08^ 
1000  Fan-makers  .  Men,  2.50  fr.  Women,  1.25  fr.,  Children,  60  c. 

4116  Paper-stainers  „  3  to  4  „  1.50  to  2 4  „  80  to  1  fr. 

660  Woolwashers  .........  .  .  fr.  1.80 

400  Ditto,  in  the  fleece  .  . . .  .  1.70 

1050  Blanket-manufacturers  .........  2.50 

200  Lapidaries . .  .  4.00 

3345  Working  jewellers  .  lowest  rate,  2.50  fr.,  highest,  4.50  fr. 

925  Marble-workers  and  statuaries  „  2.50,  „  6.00  ' 

750  Glass-manufacturers  ........  fr.  4.00 

417  Lithographic  pointers  .  .  hrffest  rate,  1.50fr. ,  highest,  5.00  fr. 

46  Gas-work  labourers  ........  fr.  2.75 


Taking  on  an  average  of  12  years,  the  prices  of  labour  for  the  following 
trades  (from  1817  to  1828)  are  thus  presented  : — 


Stone-cutters 

lowest,  fr.  3.25, 

highest,  fr.  4.25,  last  rate, 

fr.  3.50  (1828.) 

Bricklayers 

„  3.75, 

„  5.00,  „ 

4.50 

Ditto  (assistants) 

„  2.50, 

„  3.50,  „ 

3.25 

Day-labourers  . 

„  2.00, 

„  3.00, 

2.30  ’ 

Masons  .  ■  . 

„  3.25, 

„  4.50, 

3.50 

Mortar-makers 

„  2.50, 

„  3.25, 

2.75 

Boys  (employed  by  builders) 

„  1.90, 

„  2.40j 

2.10 

Carpenters 

„  3.25, 

„  4.00,  „ 

3.40 

The  price  paid  to  Sawyi 

ers  was — 

Sawing  oak  .  lowest,  fr. 

230  per  100, 

highest,  fr.  260,  last  rate. 

,  fr.  240 

Ditto,  fir 

160  „ 

,,  210, 

170 

[Prefect  of  the  Seine  ] 


In  the  iron  works  at  Vandelesse  (Nievre),  the  price  of  labour  is  1.50  fr:  per 
day  (Dupin,  p.  293)  ;  at  Nevers,  for  manufacture  of  iron  cables,  2  fr. ;  at  Four- 
chambault  (where  2386  are  employed  in  wood-cutting),  1.60  fr.  is  the  average 
rate;  the  workmen  in  the  potteries  at  Nevers  gain  1.75  fr.  per  day;  at  Nogent, 
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in  the  manufacture  of  linen  goods,  the  wages  are,  to  men,  2  fr.  women,  1.25  fr., 
and  children,  GO  c.  to  90  c.  per  day  ;  at  Mouy,  in  the  woollen  manufactures,  men 
are  paid  from  1  fr.  to  1.50  fr.,  and  boys  of  fifteen,  1  fr. ;  in  the  Department  de 
l’Aubc,  the  weavers  of  fine  clothes  get  1.75  fr.,  stocking-makers,  1  fr.,  cotton- 
spinners,  1.50  fr.  per  day,  rcelers  and  winders,  1  fr.,  tanners,  2  fr.  to  2  fr.  10  c. ; 
at  St.  Etienne,  the  wages  paid  to  the  miners  are,  diggers,  3.50  fr.,  drawers,  3  fr. 
per  day :  at  Rive  de  Gicr,  4.25  fr.  and  3.50  fr.,  nailors  receive  either  7  to  10 
centimes  per  lb.,  or  from  1  fr.  to  1.50  fr.  per  1000.  The  tenders  on  silkworms 
are  paid  from  50  c.  to  1  fr.  per  day.  Women  employed  in  reeling  silk,  receive 
1  fr.  per  lb.  At  the  forge  of  Janon  (Vienne),  a  master  founder  is  paid  8  fr.,  a 
founder,  4  fr.  to  5  fr.,  a  labourer  2  fr.,  and  a  boy  from  1  fr.  to  1.25  fr.  per  day. 
At  Rive  de  Gicr,  the  labouring  makers  of  coke  receive  from  2  fr.  to  2.50  fr.  per 
day.  The  “  Fonts  et  Chaussces”  pay  their  labourers  36  fr.  per  calendar  month. 
(Dupin,  p.  263.) 

M.  Dupin,  as  the  result  of  his  observations  and  investigations  as  to  the  me¬ 
dium  price  of  manufacturing  labour,  calculates  2. 26  fr.  for  the  northern,  and  1.89 
for  the  southern  provinces  of  France; — giving,  with  a  reference  to  the  whole 
population,  2.06  fr.  as  the  average  rate. 

[Sundry  Sources.] 


Consumption  of  the  following  Articles  in  Paris  during  the  Year  1838,  showing 
the  Consumption  per  Inhabitant,  taking  the  Population  at  950,000 : — 


Total.  Per  Inhabitant. 

Wine  in  cask  and  bottled  .  ....  950,912  hectolitres  25  imp.  gallons 

Distilled  spirits .  .  42,784  ,,  4-£  „ 

Cider,  perry,  See . 6,841  „  4  » 

Olive  oil .  .  6,584  „  f  nearly 

AH  other  oils .  95,748  „  24  '  „ 

Vinegar .  18,387  „  £  „ 

Rum,  including  that  manufactured  in  Paris  .  .  134,000  „  2f  gallons 

Grapes .  .  507,000  kilogrammes  lb.  aver. 

Wax  and  bougies  .  .  .  1 94,063  "] 

Bougies  stearique .  .  .  130,428  y  .  2,321,460  „  4£  ,, 

Tallow  and  candles  .  .  1,996, 969  J 

Eggs,  value .  5,121,004  francs  5£  frs. 

Fresh  pork  and  hams  .  .  3,721,004  kilogrammes  8  lbs. 

Cheese .  1,269,091  „  2$  „ 

Butter  ......  .  5,237,675  ,,  -  11  ,, 

Salt .  4,268,675  „  9  „ 


[Official  returns  of  the  Prefecture.] 
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Number  of  Animals  slaughtered  annually  in  Paris  and  the  Proportion  consumed 
per  1000  Inhabitants :  Averages  taken  for  periods  of  five  years,  from  1812  to 
1840  inclusive.  From  Report  of  the  .Councils  general  of  Agriculture,  &c., 
in  1841. 


PERIODS. 

Population  of 
Pari*  accord* 
iug  ™  the 

Oxen. 

Cow*. 

Calv 

*. 

Sheep 

"kiUed* 

111 

iq 

he 

111 

1-1 

£ 

numlier 

1:| 

TliletL 

fSj 

jl| 

From  1812  to 

1816 

547,736 

71*961 

129 

L925 

14 

75,443 

138 

335,745 

613 

„  1817  „ 

1821 

713,966 

71,991 

101 

7,820 

11 

72,043 

101 

330,649 

464 

„  1822  „ 

1826 

890,095 

79,210 

89 

11,224 

13 

76,447 

86 

389,222 

437 

„  1827  „ 

1831 

774,338 

69,279 

90! 

14,374 

19 

64,595 

83 

346,488 

448 

„  1832  „ 

1836 

909,126 

70,964 

78 

15,804 

17 

69,891 

77 

349,147 

384 

„  1837  „ 

1840 

950,000 

70,757 

74 

:  19,824 

21 

79,876 

84 

418,254 

440 

According  to  Lavoisier,  the  number  of  animals  slaughtered  annually  (before 
1708)  in  Paris  for  consumption  were — Oxen,  70,000;  Cows,  18,000;  Calves, 
120,000  ;  Sheep,  120,000. 


Animals  sold  in  the  Markets  of  Sceaux  and  Poissy  for  the  Consumption  of  the 
(Banlieue)  immediate  neighbourhood  without  the  walls  of  Paris. 


YEARS. 

Population  of 
the  Arrondisse- 
ments  of  Sceaux 
and  St.  Denis. 

Calves. 

si«,p. 

Inhabitants. 

limrl. 

head. 

head. 

head. 

1825 

122,942 

20,340 

367 

22,617 

92,993 

1830 

181,335* 

19,118 

638 

22,321 

95,831 

1835 

197,765* 

18,914 

402 

21,749 

103,796 

1839 

20,989 

449 

19,703 

129,442 

Inhabitants. 

head. 

head. 

head. 

head. 

Increase  in  Number 

74,823 

649 

82 

36,449 

Increase  per  cent 

61.4 

3.1 

22-3 

38.7 

Decrease 

2,914 

[Same  Authority.] 


*  According  to  the  census  of  each  of  these  years.  The  octroi  duty  is  not  paid  by  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  tile  JBanlicue. 
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CONSUMPTION  OF  PARIS. 


Statement  showing  the  total  Annual  Consumption,  and  also  the  Consumption 
per  Inhabitant,  in  Paris,  of  Butchers’  Meat  from  1812  to  1840  inclusive. 


of  the 
’aris. 

Quantity  of  Meat  consumed.* 

Average  Consumption 
per  Inhabitant. 

PERIODS. 

■i'o 

j  Meat  slaughtered  in 

Paris. 

j  Meat  killed  in 

Paris. 

Oxen,  Cows, 
and  Calves. 

Sheep,  Sec. 

TOTAL. 

Beef  & 
Veal. 

Mutton. 

TOTAI>. 

kils. 

kils. 

kils. 

kils. 

kils. 

kils. 

1812  to  1816 

547,756 

30,573,815 

7,386,394 

37,960,209 

55,82 

13,48 

69,30 

1817  „  1821 

713,966 

29,874,940 

7,278,287 

37,153,227 

41,84 

10,19 

52,03 

1822  „  1826 

890,095 

33,303,853 

8,562,888 

41,866,741 

37,42 

9,62 

47,04 

1827  „  1831 

774,338 

30,072,507; 

7,622,745 

37,695,252 

38,84 

9,84 

48,68 

1832  „  1836' 

909,126 

31,641,273) 

7,881,247 

39,522,520 

34,80 

8,67 

45,47 

1837  „  18401  930,000 

32,609,588 

9,201,588 

41,811,176 

34,33 

9,68 

44,01 

Proportional! 
differences  be- 

more 

6.6% 

24.5 

10.1 

tween  the  first 
and  last  period. 

less 

” 

38.4 

28.1 

36.4 

[Same  Authority.] 


*  The  quantity  of  meat  is  exclusive  of  the  offal  consumed,  which  is  about  one-fifth  more. 
The  weights  of  the  carcasses  are  the  net  weight  calculated  on  the  uniform  average  weights  of  the 
last  twenty-eight  years;  viz.,  oxen  325  kilogrammcs=7IGJlbs.  avoirdupois;  cows  230  kilo- 
grammcs==507Jlbs.  ;  calves  (55  kilogrammes=l26Jlbs. ;  sheep  48Jlbs.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  weights  have,  however,  diminished  from  1830  tol840,  viz.,  of  oxen  G  per  cent,  cows  -2J  per 
cent,  calves  5  per  cent,  sheep  2^  per  cent.  Therefore  the  diminution  of  consump.ion  per  indi¬ 
vidual,  as  from  the  first  to  the  last,  is  much  more  than  3G4  per  cent. 


Consumption  of  Poultry  and  Game,  Sea-fish,  Fresh-water  Fish,  Hogs,  and  Wild 
Boars,  Dressed  Meats,  Charcuterie,*  Pasties,  &c. 


[Same  Authority.] 


*  Charcntcrie,  formerly  cha 
bam*,  tongue*,  vea»,  sausages, 

♦  S ea.fi hb  alone  in  the  aboi 
the  population-all  other  artic 


cuit,  or  cooked  flesh,  consists  of  dressed  hams,  cold  meats,  and  for 

table  of  consumption,  is  the  only  article  which  has  increased  ore 

■  of  animal  food  hare  greatly  diminished,  except  that  of  charcuterie. 


the  increase  of 
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Average  Prices  of  Oxen,  Cows,  Calves,  and  Slieep,  sold  in  tlic  Markets  of 
"  Sceaux,  Poissy,  and  Paris  daring  the  following  Years. 


Year. 

Oxc 

tverage  Prices. 

1  Cows — Average  Prices. 

I  can 

e.- 

Average  Prices. 

•Slitep- 

Wcra 

Sc  Price-. 

Monies. 

English  Monies 

Monies. 

^English  Monies 

Monies. 

Eogl 

s\i  Monies 

French 

Monies. 

English  Monies. 

f. 

r 

f 

c 

£ 

„ 

f 

c 

£ 

, 

f. 

C 

£ 

,  ,/ 

182C 

243 

t 

9 

14  44 

170 

( 

6 

16  0 

62 

0 

2 

9  7> 

21 

0 

0 

16  9? 

1821 

267 

0 

10 

13  7 it 

181 

0 

7 

4  94 

64 

0 

2 

1!  24 

20 

0 

0 

16  0 

1822 

296 

0 

11 

16  94 

184 

0 

7 

7  2? 

70 

0 

2 

16  0 

19 

0 

0 

13  2? 

1823 

289 

0 

11 

11  24 

ISO 

0 

7 

4  0 

74 

0 

2 

19  24 

20 

0 

0 

16  0 

1824 

294 

0 

11 

13  23 

189 

0 

7 

11  24 

79 

0 

3 

3  2} 

22 

0 

0 

17  7J- 

1825 

309 

c 

12 

7  24 

168 

0 

6 

14  4^ 

80 

0 

3 

4  0 

21 

c 

0 

16  9  'y 

1826 

314 

0 

12 

11  2} 

168 

0 

6 

14  4,4 

82 

0 

3 

5  7+ 

23 

0 

0 

18  4-4 

1827 

323 

0 

12 

IS  4* 

210 

0 

8 

8  0 

84 

0 

3 

7  2\ 

23 

0 

0 

18  4  4 

1828  [352 

c 

14 

1  7*< 

223 

0 

8 

IS  4  + 

84 

0 

3 

7  24 

23 

0 

0 

18  41 

]S29’351 

0 

14 

0  94 

213 

0 

8 

12  0 

83 

0 

3 

8  0 

23 

0 

0 

18  4,4 

1830 

136 

0 

14 

4  94 

191 

() 

7 

12  94 

93 

0 

3 

16  0 

23 

0 

1 

0  0 

1831 

);»o 

0 

13 

4  ()" 

198 

0 

7 

IS  4  * 

SO 

0 

3 

4  0 

24 

() 

0 

19  2-  ' 

1832,321 

0 

12 

16  94 

191 

0 

7 

12  9ij 

84 

0 

3 

7  2- 

2  4 

0 

0 

19  24 

183:; 

S30 

0 

13 

4  ()' 

200 

0 

8 

0  0 

86 

0 

3 

8  9i; 

23 

0 

1 

0  o' 

1834 

119 

0 

12 

15  23 

191 

0 

7 

12  9} 

87 

0 

3 

9  74 

23 

38 

1 

0  51 

1833 

327 

0 

13 

1  7-1- 

192 

0 

7' 

13  7)- 

89 

0 

3 

11  24- 

26 

0 

1 

0  9  -4 

1S36;3  47 

0 

33 

17  7  J- 

200 

0 

8 

0  0’ 

90 

0 

3 

12  0" 

27 

0 

1 

1'7'i 

1837 

161 

0 

14 

8  93 

204 

0 

8 

3  2T 

92 

0 

3 

13  7-4 

23 

63 

1 

0  6 

1838 

579 

0 

13 

3  2  V 

212 

0 

8 

9  7 

94 

0 

3 

13  24 

23 

76 

1 

0  7-j- 

18091392 

0 

13 

13  7'1 

218 

0 

8 

14  44 

94 

0 

3 

13  2" 

26 

82 

1 

1  31 

1840' 

ISO 

" 

13 

4  6 

204 

16 

8 

3  4' 

99  • 

0 

3 

19  24 

23 

18 

1 

0  1§ 

Prices  of  the  Half-kilogramme  of  Butchers’  Meat,  as  sold  in  the  Markets  of 
Sceaux,  Poissy,  and  la  Chapellc,  during  the  following  Years. 


Year, 

0 .ven— Average  Prices. 

Cows— Average  Prices. 

Calves— Average  Prices. 

Freuch  M 

vrrnp’  l’ricrs. 

French  Monies 

English 

Monies 

French  Monies 

Monies 

French  Monies. 

English 

- 

Monies 

f. 

c. 

in. 

£  A 

f 

c. 

111 

£ 

,, 

f 

c. 

ni, 

r 

fi 

111. 

£  s  d 

1821 

0 

48 

8 

0  0 

0 

39 

8 

0 

0 

0 

55 

0 

0 

0 

51 

d 

5() 

0 

0  0  51 

1821 

0 

48 

9 

0  0 

4 

0 

40 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

55 

5. 

0 

0 

4* 

0 

52 

2 

0  0  5 

1822 

0 

43 

2 

0  0 

0 

36 

8 

0 

0 

31 

0 

51 

2 

0 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0  0  41 

1823 

0 

43 

4 

0  0 

0 

35 

9 

0 

0 

31 

0 

53 

7 

0 

0 

-H 

0 

46 

0 

0  0  41 

1824 

0 

42 

9 

0  0 

4J 

0 

35 

3 

0 

0 

31 

0 

57 

,5 

0 

0 

5# 

0 

46 

8 

0  0  41 

1823 

0 

45 

0 

0  0 

4 

0 

37 

3 

0 

0 

3£ 

0 

56 

5 

0 

0 

.4 

0 

45 

4 

0  0  41 

1826 

0 

45 

6 

0  0 

41 

0 

39 

4 

0 

0 

3f 

0 

57 

8 

0 

0 

0 

49 

8 

0  0  4f 

1827 

0 

47 

2 

0  0 

0 

42 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

59 

r} 

0 

0 

/U{ 

0 

51 

1 

0  0  5 

1828 

0 

52 

1 

0  0 

4 

0 

45 

3 

() 

0 

41 

0 

60 

3 

0 

0 

6 

0 

52 

5 

0  0  5 

1829 

0 

50 

9 

0  0 

0 

43 

7 

0 

0 

•H 

0 

56 

6 

0 

0 

51 

0 

52 

4 

0,0  5 

1830 

0 

52 

9 

0  0 

51 

0 

45 

7 

0 

0 

41 

0 

62 

8 

0 

0 

6 

0 

58 

1 

0  0  5f 

1831 

0 

47 

8 

0  0 

4t 

0 

43 

7 

0 

0 

4J 

0 

59 

9 

0 

0 

•>4 

0 

53 

4 

0  0  51 

1832 

0 

47 

9 

0  0 

0 

43 

3 

0 

0 

41 

0 

61 

5 

0 

0 

6 

0 

58 

0 

0  0  5  j 

1833 

0 

49 

4 

0  0 

5 

0 

44 

0 

0 

0 

M 

0 

65 

8 

0  0 

0 

60 

0 

0  0  6 

1834 

0 

46 

4 

0  0 

4f 

0 

42 

7 

0 

0 

41 

0 

66 

0 

0 

o| 

0 

56 

2 

0  0  51 

1835 

0 

45 

7 

0  0 

4 

0 

44 

4 

0 

0 

4-j 

0 

65 

7 

0 

0 

61 

0 

56 

7 

0  0  51 

1836 

0 

48 

4 

0  0 

4| 

0 

45 

3 

0 

0 

41 

0 

66 

1 

0 

0 

01 

0 

56 

3 

0  0  51 

1837 

0 

.50 

8 

0  0 

5 

0 

47 

0 

0 

0 

4j 

0 

67 

0 

0 

0 

61 

1  0 

56 

0 

0  0  51 

1838 

0 

52 

4 

0  0 

Si 

0 

49 

3 

0 

0 

0 

68 

0 

0 

6f 

0 

56 

8 

0  0  51 

1839 

0 

54 

3 

0  0 

51 

0 

49 

4 

0 

0 

5 

0 

68 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

59 

5 

0  0  5f 

1840 

0 

54 

6 

0  0 

5I 

0 

49 

7 

d 

0 

_5_ 

0 

73 

0 

0 

7 

0 

57 

8 

0  0  5f 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

AGRICULTURE  OF  FRANCE. 

Tiie  soil  and  climate  of  France  are  adapted  to  the  growth  in  perfection 
of  almost  every  agricultural  production.  All  descriptions  of  corn,  vegetables, 
and  most  fruits  are  grown.  Flax,  hemp,  oleaginous  seeds,  beetroot;* various 
grasses,  and  plants  yielding  dyes,  are  cultivated  extensively.  The  olive,  the 
mulberry-tree,  the  vine,  maize,  wheat,  and  the  potato,  all  find  a  natural  soil 
and  climate  in  this  eminently-favoured  country. 

Yet,  without  denying  that  the  agriculture  of  the  kingdom'has  improved  since 
the  time  Arthur  Young  described  it  immediately  before  the  first  revolution,  the 
progress  of  improvement  has  been  remarkably  slow,  and  the  actual  state  of 
agriculture  far  inferior  to  that  of  many  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Legislative  interference  and  restriction  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  this 
mediocre  state  of  husbandry,  and  of  the  inferiority  of  agricultu  A  implements, 
as  well  as  of  the  breed  and  numbers  of  cattle  in  France.  Under  the  ancient 
regime,  when  every  department  of  the  administration  was  either  farmed  for 
a  certain  fixed  sum  of  money,  or  bestowed  upon  favourites,  we  find  that  the 
free  circulation  of  grain  was  prohibited  between  one  part  of  France  and  the 
other,  in  order  to  prevent  the  falling  off  of  prices  in  the  less  productive  parts, 
by  prohibiting  the  admission  of  corn,  the  produce  of  the  more  fertile  districts. 
To  the  bail  Us  and  seneschals,  were  confided  the  power  of  prohibiting  or  ad- 
mitting  the  importation  of  corn  within  their  respective,  jurisdictions :  and  the 
local  buying  and  selling  of  grain  was  only  permitted  by  those  functionaries  upon 
conditions  as  profitable  to  themselves,  as  it  was  grievous  to  the  people.  So 
oppressive  were  the  restrictions  upon  the  buying,  selling,  and  transport  of  corn 
in  France,  that,  as  late  as  July,  1 791,  we  find,  when  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette, 
then  Major-general  of  the  National  Guard,  after  receiving  the  orders  of  the 
King,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which  was  afterwards  sworn  to  by  the  vast 
federation  of  that  Guard  assembled  on  the  occasion  in  presence  of  Louis 
XVI.  and  his  Queen,  in  the  Champs  de  Mars,  they  “  solemnly  swore  to  be 
for  ever  faithful  to  the  nation,  to  the  law,  and  to  the  king,  to  protect  the 
safety  of  persons  and  property,  and  the  free  circulation  of  grain  and  provisions  in 
the  interior  of  the  kingdom .” 

France,  of  all  countries  in  Europe,  should  produce  so  cheaply  as  to  have 
no  pretence  for  restricting  the  importation  of  foreign  corn.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  this  undoubted  fact,  a  committee  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  reported  in 
1832,  that,  “if  wc  admitted  the  food  and  raiment  and  metals  and  colonial  and 
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other  objects  which  strangers  would  bring  to  our  ports,  we  might  probably  gain 
some  hundreds  of  millions :  should  we  be  the  richer  in  consequence? — for  the 
riches  of  a  state  are  in  the  elements  of  labour,  and  when  labour  fails  to  find 
employment  misery  is  reproduced.  And  it  is  not  only  a  question  of  comfort, 
but  one  of  existence, _/’or  if  wheat  were  introduced  without  duty  from  the  Baltic  or 
Black  Sea ,  our  maritime  shores  would  remain  uncultivated,  and  the  effbcC of  a 
ruinous  competition  would  affect,  mor-  and  more,  nearly  the  whole  of  our  agri¬ 
cultural  population.”  This  is  an  extraordinary  confession  on  the  part  of  the 
representatives  of  a  great  people.  They  declare  that  France,  with  her  soil  so 
especially  well  adapted  for  the  raising  of  corn,  with  her  scientific  and  agricul¬ 
tural  skill,  with  an  industrious  farming  population,  and  with  the  expense  of  freight 
and  other  charges,. equal  at  least  to  twenty  per  cent  of  the  value  of  corn,  against 
the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea  corn -grower. 

The  French  agriculturist  has,  however,  to  contend  against  a  real  and  most 
oppressive  disadvantage :  that  is  the  high  price  of  iron  required  for  making 
ploughs,  harrows,  and  other  agricultural  instruments.  By  estimates,  much 
under  those  made  by  the  late  Due  de  la  Rochefoucault  and  others,  of  the  annual 
wear  of  the  iron  of  ploughs  and  of  harrows  in  France,  and  calculating  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  average  prices,  for  ten  years,  of  iron  in  that  kingdom,  and  the 
prices  at  which  for  the  same  period  English  iron  would  have  been  sold  and 
delivered  in  France  (if  not  restricted  by  high  duties),  we  find  that  by  a  very 
moderate  calculation  the  agriculture  of  that  kingdom  is  taxed  forty  millions  of 
francs  annually  to  maintain  the  proprietors  of  iron  mines  and  foundries,  and 
the  proprietors  of  woods  used  in  making  charcoal.  M.  Annison,  an  unpre¬ 
judiced  deputy,  has  estimated  this  tax,  in  his  Examen  de  VEnquele  sur  les  Fers,  at 
49,522,000  frs.,  or  nearly  two  millions  sterling. 

.  In  England  we  have  no  agricultural  statistics  excepting  a  knowledge  of  cer¬ 
tain  facts  gathered  from  individual  farmers,  by  which  we  estimate  that  the  average 
produce  of  wheat  yielded  by  an  acre  of  land  varies  for  the  whole  kingdom  from 
twenty  bushels  the  minimum  to  about  forty  the  maximum  of  good  cultivation  in 
years  of  fair  crops,  or  about  twenty-eight  bushels  for  the  kingdom.  In  France, 
where  the  agricultural  statistics  arc  accurately  known,  the  average  produce  for 
the  whole  kingdom  is  under  fourteen  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  The  following 
tables  are  arranged  from  the  statistical  archives  of  the  ministerial  department 
for  agriculture  and  commerce.  Great  care  has  been  observed  in  obtaining  them  in 
each  Department,  Arrondissement,  and  Commune  in  France ;  and  their  general 
accuracy  ns  to  the  average  produce  of  the  kingdom  may  be  confidently  relied 
upon. 
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Statement  showing  the  Extent  of  Land  sown  with  Grain,  in  France,  and 
annual  Produce  of  Corn  in  that  Kingdom,  condensed  from  the  official  Re¬ 
turns  obtained  by  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture. 


PRODUCE  IN  HECTOLITRES. 


Certified  and  signed  by  A.  Moreau  pr.  Jonnes,  Chief  of  the 
Statistical  Department  at  the  Ministry  of  Commerce 
and  Agriculture. 

Estimating  the  average  population  of  France,  for  the  last  ten  years,  at  33,000,000,  the 
consumption  per  individual  of  Wheat  will  have  been,  within  a  small  fraction,  bushels, 
and  taking  the  excess  of  Importations  over  Exportations  at  about  G  bushels.  If  we 
add  Spelt  or  red  Wheat,  Maslin  or  mixed  Corn,  Rye,  Barley,  and  Maize,  the  con¬ 
sumption  will  have  been  11^  bushels  per  Individual,  exclusive  of  excess  of  Importations 
over  Exportations.  The  134,474,408  bushels  of  Oats  may  be  considered  as  having  been 
consumed  by  Ilorscs. 
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Statement  of  the  Importations  and  Exportations  of  Grain  and  Flour  into  and 
from  France  from  1778  to  1832  inclusive. 


The  total' value  of  the  grain  imported  is  estimated  by  M.  Millet  (from  w*mse  table*  the  above  in  taken)  at 
1,011.4(17*000  francs  (£44,440, OSO),  and  the  value  of  the  grain  export  at  337,334.521  frjnrs  (£17,403,301).  The  number 
nf  days’  consumption  of  grain  imported,  deducting  the  number  of  days’  consumption,  are  bixty-four  da^s  for  forty-five 
years,  or  neatly  one  day  and  four  hours*  consumption  per  annum. 

*  From  1790  until  1790,  we  have  no  returns  that  can  bu  depended  upon. 
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Statement  of  total  Imports  and  Export-  of  Corn  and  Flour  into  and  from 
France,  from  the  Year  1833  to  1840  inclusive,  from  French  Customs  and 
Returns,  and  1839  and  1840  from  Bulletins  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture. 


IMPORTS.  j 

EXPORTS. 

Years 

Corn  of  all 

|  Flour. 

Value. 

Corn  of  all 
kinds. 

Flour. 

Hectolitre*. 

Met.  Quintal* 

Francs. 

Hectolitres. 

1833 

259,714 

6,059 

4,511,842 

235,253 

166,404 

7,069,510 

18341 

187,514 

3,106 

3,735,901 

218,256 

183,243 

7,475,181 

1 8.33 

185,041 

1,299 

3,737,633 

1,2 71,537* 

221,622 

28,880,535 

1836 

1,G0J,411 

6,736 

32,031,619 

l,212,988t. 

235,064 

26,491,695 

1837; 

803,443 

3,783 

35,791,401 

441,376 

362,598 

14,956,593 

18381 

997,000 

8,056 

15,929,250 

698,838 

358,240 

19,857,452 

18391 

959,116 

13,333 

19,582,319 

614,847 

175,194 

12,972,694 

1840 

1,841,686 

96,816 

39,793,372 

159,964 

98s5i>7 

7,899,280 

Total 

G, 834, 922 

139,188 

135,113,337 

4,853,059 

1,800,922 

125,602,940 

Or, 

Or, 

Or, 

Or, 

Or, 

Or, 

2,349,504F 
English  Qrs. 

274,026 

£5,404,533 

1,668,2381 
English  Qrs. 

3,581,2791 

Cwts. 

£5,024,117 

*  Of  which  quantity  1,097,000  Hectolitres  =377, 093$  Imperial  Qrs. 

f  „  920,000  „  =310,290  do.  £  were  sent  to  spam. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  whole  Exports  of  Corn  and  Flour  were  to  Algiers,  and  to  the  French 
West  Indies.  The  above  exports  include  flour  of  foreign  corn  ground  in  France. 


Statement  of  the  Quantity  of  Corn  and  Flour  imported  into  and  entered  for 
Consumption  in  France,  and  of  Corn  and  Flour,  the  Produce  or  Manufacture 
of  France,  exported  to  other  Countries  during  the  undermentioned  Years. 


Years. 

J  Imports  consumed.  j 

Produce  of  France,  exported  to  French  Co¬ 
lonies  and  to  Foreign  Countries. 

G”,. 

Flour. 

Total  Value. 

Grain.  J 

Flour  ground 
in  France. 

Total  Value. 

Prime. 

Hectolitres.  | 

Met.  Quintals. 

Fran™. 

1833 

32,390 

574 

297,067 

124,927 

103,258 

4,019,247 

1834 

1 ,827 

38 

26,603 

112,348 

113,777 

3,989,723 

1835, 

12,730 

78 

84,557 

143,014 

128,897 

4,472,052 

1836 

221,837 

60 

4,418,829 

190,547 

147,193 

5,340,951 

1837; 

303,094 

114  j 

2,018,590 

143,363 

217,756 

4,337,111 

1838 

325,625 

883  1 

8,638,319 

26,657,460 

388,203 

188,860 

10,607,758 

1839 

1,332,648 

13,507 

870,124 

175,194 

17,927,480 

1840 

2,527,009 

76,145 

44,450,180 

216,766 

97,819 

7,269,890 

Total 

4,757,160 

91,399  | 

86,591,605 

2,189,292 

1,172,754 

57,964,212 

Or, 

Or, 

Or, 

Or, 

Or, 

Or, 

1,635,273" 
English  Qrs. 

179,941-/,, 

Cwts. 

£3,463,664 

752, 694 £ 
English  Qrs. 

2,308,859-j4,-, 

Cwts. 

£2,318,568 
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Statement  of  the  Trade  in  Corn  between  England  and  France  from  the  Years 
1827  to  1840  inclusive. 


IMPO 

ITKD  FROM  Fll 

ANCE  TO  ENG 

I.AND. 

Produc 

e  of  all  Co 

antrica. 

Prod 

uce  of  Fr 

ance. 

All 

HI,,;,,. 

All 

Years. 

Wheat. 

Flour. 

Rye. 

Oats. 

K 

Wheat. 

Flour. 

Rye. 

Oata. 

Hccts. 

Wct.Qnta. 

Hecta. 

Meets. 

Meets. 

Hecta. 

Met. 

Hecta. 

,f220j!ba. 

Quintls. 

1827 

70,155 

2831 

71,407 

179,324 

684 

792 

71,405 

177,854 

... 

1828 

85,721 

1748 

204 

3,684 

35,858 

1,622 

204 

3,684 

1829 

89,213 

4575 

193 

872 

58,095 

3,799 

112 

872 

... 

1830 

23,191 

314 

44? 

37,128 

1,395 

302 

442 

75 

1831 

175,157 

7,795 

60,506 

170,42 

95,413 

5,895 

60,506 

17,035 

... 

1832 

4,546 

926 

3 

154 

6,824 

282 

596 

3 

154 

6,826 

1833 

7j370 

2,573 

304 

3,611 

4,120 

842 

1,200 

304 

3,61 1 

4,120 

1834 

876 

2,964 

1 

238 

5,110 

836 

253 

1 

2,338 

5,110 

1 835 

992 

10,374 

1,254 

4,506 

3,967 

592 

160 

1,254 

4,506 

3,967 

1836 

2,405 

12,620 

5,011 

1,187 

8,230 

75 

107 

1 

1,187 

8,2  30 

1837 

13,516 

32,844 

16 

3,608 

13,549 

602 

683 

16 

3,608 

10,402 

1838 

369,612 

63,854 

9,018 

7,704 

6,225 

260,546 

21,606 

4,034 

7,704 

5,490 

1839 

808,915 

115508 

5,10-i 

6,053 

391225 

1840 

140,590 

1,070 

652 

168801 

1841 

1842 

Imported  into  France  from  liim'r.iid. 

El 

tered  for 

Consumption  in  Fran 

»• 

\f  ntwn 

All 

Mai/e 

'.All 

Yearn. 

Wheat. 

Flour. 

II  ye. 

Oats. 

Wheat. 

Flour. 

Oata. 

[  iS£. 

Meets. 

Met. (Juts. 
of220&lbs 

Meets. 

Hecta. 

Hecta. 

(juintls. 

Hecta. 

Hecta. 

Hecta. 

1827 

719 

12C 

35 

120 

1828 

88,246 

41.1 

426 

1.81.: 

62,833 

”97 

426 

1,813 

1829 

132,644 

1,497 

7,213 

86,540 

29,29c 

138,793 

12,92 

6,843 

47,732 

23,079 

1830 

77,936 

97 

59,120 

3,455 

71,830 

13 

41,415 

4,335 

1831 

54,327 

5,692 

13 

81 

53.162 

5, 1971 

3 

81 

1832 

.522,802 

21,906 

20,456 

26,036 

4,426 

509,333 

15,548 

20,456 

22,853 

4,287 

1833 

3,608 

10,948 

... 

13 

... 

24 

1834 

45 

2 

64 

45 

2 

”'64 

1835 

2,541 

8 

2 

6 

58 

3! 

8 

6 

58 

1836 

13,307 

5Q7 

3 

4 

14 

5,960 

12 

3 

4 

14 

1837 

20,80C 

'4,237 

145 

56! 

l,32f 

12,314 

39 

556 

1,329 

1838 

15,634 

143 

1,729 

4,147 

10,612 

45 

5,771 

1,551 

1839 

161 

21 

50,41 

3840 

33,258 

.  68 

5,708 

1841 

1842 

[Same  Authority.] 
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Prices  of  the  Hectolitre  of  Wheat,  calculating  the  ancient  Setier  of  Wheat  (of 
1.56  hectolitres,  equal  to  4-rir  bushels)  at  the  following  periods: — from  the 
year  1202  to  the  year  1S42.  The  livres,  sols,  and  deniers  tournois,  are  re¬ 
duced  to  francs  and  centimes  at  the  value  of  the  marc  tournois  of  the  time. 


Years. 

i! 

Rrnl  Value  of 
the  Marc  tour- 

silver  rf  Vi  tie 

Value  of  tlie 
Marc  of  Hilver 

PRINCIPAL  EVENTS. 

1202 

frs.  cts. 
3  87 

liv.  sol.  Jon. 
2  12  3i 

liv.  sol.  don. 

The  proportionate  value  of  gold  to  silver  was  for 

1256 

1289  to 
1294 

1290 

3  74 

!  5 50 

7  50 

2  14  81 

3  1  1 

3  7  0 

3  3  0 

a  long  time  : :  1  :  8.  In  1 220,  it  was  : :  1  :  1 2. 
In  1260,  St.  Louis  published  an  ordinance  on  the 
value  and  kinds  of  money,  and  formed  a  prag¬ 
matic  sanction  against  the  spoliations  of  pro¬ 
perty,  &c.,  by  the  court  of  Rome. 

In  1284,  the  revenue  of  the  state  240,000  livres 
—tournois. 

Philippe  le  Pel. 

Gold  remains  in  western  Europe — 1285,  end  of 

1304 

8  56 

7  5  0 

3  3  0 

the  Crusades. 

Disputes  between  the  king  and  his  barons  and 

1312 

1314 

7  14 

4  46 

2  19  0 

3  15  0 

4  0  0 

the  pope — States-general  met  at  Paris. 
Clement  V.  resides  at  Avignon — An  ell  of  linen 
valued  at  I  sol  3  deniers;  a  pound  of  pepper 
at  6  sols  4  deniers. 

1315 

22  37 

3  15  0 

4  0  0 

A  great  famine. 

1316 

7  61 

3  15  0 

4  0  0 

Pest  in  Ilurgundy — Philippe  le  Long. 

1318 

6  20 

2  14  0 

4  0  0 

The  taxes  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  national  rents 

1322 

7  41 

3  7  6 

4  7  9 

— Emancipation  of  seifs — A  pound  of  pepper 

7  sols  6  deniers  —  The  qualification  for  a 
burgher  of  Paris  was  the  possession  of  a  house 
of  the  value  of  90  livres  tournois  =  1254  Cranes 
of  the  present  time,  or  about  £42  sterling. 

Charlcs-lc-Pcl. 

1325 

3  50 

3  7  6 

4  7  9 

1328 

5  16 

5  11  '%■ 

6  0  0 

Philippe  de  Valois. 

1333 

9  79 

4  4  0 

3  0  0 

Value  of  a  sheep  10  sols  8  deniers  ;  1  lb.  of  sugar 

1336 

4  10 

3  12  6 

4  4  0 

75  cents  —  8 Jr'/.  — First  appeals  against  the 
clergy  of  France  and  their  spoliations. 

War  v.-ith  England. 

1337 

4  94 

4  13  0 

6  0  0 

States-general  met  at  Palis — Previous  to  this 

1339 

1341 

13  51 

3  50 

10  0  8 

12  0  0 

time  300  prelates  and  barons  had  the  right  to 
coin  money — They  were  finally  deprived  of 
this  nefarious  privilege. 

A  famine. 

1342 

5  27 

12  3  3 

15  0  0 

The  black-  plague  commences. 

1345 

5  08 

3  10  6 

3  14  6 

(twttbiuni) 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  PRICES  OF  WHEAT  IN  FRANCE. 


tolitre  of  j 


1347 

1350 

1351 
1354 
1356 


firs.  cts. 
6  07 
20  0 
25  98 

8  80  j 

2  G4 


5 

5 

7 

8 


1358  I  2  75  11 


1361 


9  53  4 


1305  G  26  5 

1366  6  50  5 


1368  6  40  5 

1369  11  83  5 


1372  3  44  5 

1374  4  69  5 


1382 

1390 

1397 

1400 


3  13 

5  32 
3  54 
7  0 


1405  5  25  6 

1407  706 

1412  5  25  6 


1415  5  30  7 

14 16  12  30  7, 


141’ 


11  30  |  7 


1418 

1419 

1420 


15  90  9 

22  60  16 
34  40  22 


1421 


128 


0  127 


Legal 

Value  of  the 


S. 

12 

14 

18 

18 

10 


d.  1.  s. 

0  9  0 

0  7  10 

7  10  6 

9  6  0 

0  12  0 


d. 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 


1  6+  9  15  0 


5  0  6  0  0 


0  0  6  0  0 

0  0  6  0  0 

0  0  6  0  0 
0  0  6  0  0 

0  0  6  0  0 
0  0  6  0  0 


0  0  6  0  0 

12  0  6  15  0 

116  6  15  0 

11  6  6  15  0 


11  6  6  15  0 
11  6  6  15  0 


16  6 


11  14  0 


0  0  11  14  0 
0  0  II  14  0 


0  0  15  0  0 


PRINCIPAL  EVENTS. 


^  Famine  and  black  plague. 

States-general  met  at  Paris. 

Charles  the  Bad,  King  of  Navarre — Battle  of 
Poitiers. 

The  “  Jacquerie ” — States-general  met  at  Coin- 
piegne. — Peace  with  England  in  1359. 

Black  plaguc  disappears. 

Minot  of  salt,  or  less  than  a  bushel,  27  sols  2  de- 
niers  —  Champagne,  Normandy,  and  Tou¬ 
louse,  reunited  to  the  crown  of  France. 

Charles  V. 

Treaty  with  Charles  the  Bad  of  Navarre. 

The  TaiUc  amounted  to  300,000  livres  tournois. 

War  with  Spain,  purges  France  of  her  grande 
Cotnpagnics. 

Revolt  of  Guyenne  against  the  English. 

Ordinances  of  Charles  V.  generally  considered 
wise. 

Peace  -with  England. 

Charles  V.  repossessed  of  all  the  provinces  lost 
by  the  battle  of  Poitiers. 

Charles  VI. — 1380.  Treasure  left  by  Charles  V. 
wasted. 

Gangrenous  epidemic,  which  appeared  with  the 
famine  of  1350,  disappears  in  1386. 

Grand  schism  in  the  Western  church. 

Animosities  between  the  houses  of  Orleans  and 
Burgundy. 

Repression  of  the  schism  of  the  anti-popes. 

A  sheep  valued  at  12  sols  6  deniers. 

Duke  of  Orleans  assassinated. 

The  Burgundians  and  the  Armagnacs. 

The  faction  which  governs  abolish  the  right  of 
coinage. 

Battle  of  Agincourt. 

Jacques  Coeur,  the  regent’s  and  dauphin’s  silver¬ 
smith,  established  the  proportion  between 
gold  and  silver  : :  1  :  17,297. 

Great  disorders  in  France  ;  bad  harvests  and 
famine  ;  scarcity  until  1425. 


10  0  15  0  0 

10  0  24  0  0 

0  0  40  0  0 

0  0  40  0  0 


I  Isabella  of  Bavaria  takes  the  regency. 

Treaty  of  Troy,  by  which  Henry  V.  of  Lan¬ 
caster  becomes  King  of  France. 

A  sheep  valued  at  40  sols. 


( continued ) 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  PRICES  OF  WHEAT  TN  FRANCE. 


142(1  i  4  46 
142!)  [12  97 
M.'il  j  8  10 
1402  ;  1 7  0 
1407  [22  00 


6  13 

6  13 

7  0 

8  0 


1400 

1440 

1440 

1440 


39  34 
4  00 

12  09 

4  20 


8  0 
8  0 

8  0 

8  0 


1447 

1400 

1401 

1402 
1404 

1406 


8  10 
8  10 


8  10 
8  10 


1480 
1482  !  6  68 


d.  1. 


i'RINCipa: 


s.  d. 


EVENTS. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 


7  10  0 
3  0  0 

8  0  0 
8  0  0 


9  0  0 
9  0  0 

9  0  0 

9  0  0 

9  0  0 

9  0  0 

9  0  0 
9  0  0 

9  0  0 

9  0  0 


9  0  0 

11  0  0 
11  0  0 

11  0  0 

11  0  0 
11  0  0 

10  16  0 
10  16  0 


Charles  VII.  1422.  —  The  tailk  2,000,000 
livres=267,000  marcs  of  pure  silver— Pro¬ 
portion  of  gold  to  silver  ::  1  :  11,181. 

The  Maid  of  Orleans  appears. 

Council  of  Basil. 

Paris  taken  hy  Henry  VI.,  and  English  order 
re-established  in  France,  accompanied  hy 
improving-  trade  and  an  increasing  popu¬ 
lation.  -r 

Great  scarcity. 

Pragmatic  sanction  of  Bourgcs  against  the  spo¬ 
liations  hy  the  Roman  church. 

Minot  of  salt  valued  at  39  sols  1 0  deniers  ;  a 
pound  of  sugar  at  8  sols  9  deniers.  , 

A  permanent  army  established  1440  to  1450 — 
Invention  of  printing — The  tax  called  “tailie” 
made  perpetual. 

A  sheep  valued  at  9  sous=8rf.  ;  a  pound  of 
popper  5  sols  1  denier. 

The  king  agrees  not  to  alter  the  value  of 
money,  which  had  been  done  before. 

Charles  VII.  repossesses  all  his  provinces. 

Constantinople  taken  hy  the  Turks,  and  the 
Eastern  empire  ends. 

Money  flows  from  France  into  Italy  for  tho 
purchase  -of  liqueurs,  spices,  &c.,  from  the 
Lombards,  Florentines,  Genoese,  and  Vene¬ 
tians — Wheat  exported  to  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Barbary;  wine  to  Flanders  and  Ger-. 
many ;  and  salt  to  various  countries. 

The  wars  of  the  “  Two  Roses”  in  England  — 
The  peaceable  life  of  Charles  VII.  since  the 
peace  of  Arras. 

Louis  SI.  — Pragmatic,  Sanction  abolished. 

“  Tnif/as”  and  “  the  Aids”=4, 700,000  livres= 
550,000  marks  of  pure  silver. 

War  of  the  Public  Weal  (Bien  puhUqnv) — Battle 
of  Montlery  —  Peace  of  St.  Maur  and  of 
Conflans. 

Silk-mills  established  about  this  time. 

Louis  XI.,  since  1465,  restricted  the  export¬ 
ation  of  corn  by  selling  the  licences  to  ex¬ 
port. 

Religious  houses  established  granaries  of  re¬ 
serve  against  famine  or  scarcity. 

Severe  frosts. 
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Years. 

tire' Hec¬ 
tolitre  of 

Ileal  V 
the  Mar 

silver  o 

P12rde 

M  ar 

Legal  ^ 
of  silver 

PRINCIPAL  EVENTS. 

frs.  cts. 

l. 

s. 

a. 

i. 

s. 

d. 

1483 

4  0 

10 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

Charles  VIII. — His  sister  Anne  do  Beaujeu  Re¬ 
gent  during  his  minority- — The  faille  reduced 
to  2,500,000  livres— 2  50,000  marcs  of  pure 
silver. 

1483 

2  23 

10 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

Luxury  of  Italian  dresses,  Ac.,  introduced. 

1490 

2  24 

li 

0 

0 

11/. 

to 

12/. 

The  Portuguese  sail  round  the  Cape  of  Good 

1492 

2  15 

li 

0 

0 

11/. 

to 

12/. 

Columbus  discovers  America. 

1498 

30  01 

n 

0 

0 

11/. 

to 

12/. 

Louis  XII. — Scarcity. 

The  in ilfe  4,700,000  livres  =  376,400  marks  of 
pure  silver 

1500 

1  80 

li 

0 

0 

11 

10 

0 

Wars  of  the  Italian  states  1508 — Pest  in  Pro¬ 
vence — Italians  with  capital  and  riches  seek 
refuge  and  establish  themselves  in  France. 

1508 

3  95 

n 

0 

0 

11 

9 

4 

League  of  Cambray. 

1510 

1  18 

i  i 

0 

() 

11 

9 

4 

A  slice])  worth  23  sols. 

1512 

2  10 

n 

0 

11 

9 

4 

Spices  only  one-third  the  price  which  they  cost 
previously  to  the  Portuguese  opening  the 
,  communication  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  India. 

1515 

9  55 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Francis  I. — Revenue  of  the  kingdom  16,000,000 
livres  tournois  =1,450,000  mares  of  pure 
silver.  The  faille  amounted  to  7,200,000 
livres. 

1519 

3  50 

li 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

Four  great  fairs  and  a  bank  established  at 
Lyons  in  1518. 

1521 

11  70 

12 

15 

0 

13 

0 

0 

War  with  Charles  V.  of  Spain,  in  Flanders. 

1530 

10  13 

12 

15 

0 

13 

0 

0 

Treaty  of  Cambray,  which  is  purchased  by 
Francis  I. 

1531 

14  50 

12 

15 

0 

13 

0 

0 

1532 

11  34 

12 

15 

0 

13 

0 

0 

About  this  time  the  luxury  of  Francis  I.  of 
Fra, nee,  and  of  Ilenry  YI11.  of  England,  and 
also  of  Pope  Paul  HI.  in  jewellery,  pearls, 
&c.,  and  tlie  general  extravagance ‘of  coun¬ 
tries  excessive. 

1534 

4  51 

12 

15 

0 

13 

0 

0 

The  French  trade  to  the  Levant  about  this 
time. 

1536 

8  43 

12 

15 

0 

13 

0 

0 

Provence  invaded  by  Charles  V. 

1510 

4  92 

14 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

The  money  of  the  New  World  circulates  in  the 
Old. 

1542 

6  24 

14 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

Francis  I.  becomes  economical  since  1537,  and 
at  his  death  left,  after  paying  his  debts, 
1,750,000  crowns  in  his  treasury,  valued  at 
500,000  marcs  of  pure  silver. 

1544 

7  92 

14 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

Severe  winter  and  pest. 

1515 

7  90 

14 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

Champagne  invaded  bv  the  Germans,  and 
Picardy  by  the  Englisfi. 

(amfi/ntrtl) 
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Year*. 

tolitre  of 
Wheat  Id 

the  Marc 

•liver  of 

'tour- 

v& 

Mai 

Legal 
lue  of  the 
•c  of  .liver 

PRINCIPAL  EVENTS. 

frs.  cts. 

i. 

s. 

<1. 

l. 

R. 

d. 

1547 

5  50 

i 

14 

0 

0 

IH 

0 

0 

Henry  II. — The  faille  amounted  to  12,000,000 
livres  =  857,142/. ;  the  whole  revenue  to 
18,000,000/. 

1550 

6  60 

14 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

Peace  with  England  purchased  with  money. 

1556 

13  80 

15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

Siege  of  Metz  raised — The  troubles  ot  the 

1557 

13  60 

15 

0 

0 

15 

1 

0 

0 

Edict  of  Ilenry  11.  permitting  a  free  trade  in 
corn  even  with  foreign  countries. 

1559 

if  60 

15 

0 

0 

lo 

0 

0 

Peace  of  Chateau-Cambrises. 

1560 

9  30 

15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

Minority  of  Charles  IX. — The  faille  reduced  to 
8,600,000  louis=562,000  marcs  of  pure 

;  1562 

14  50 

15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

Debts  of  the  state  7,000,000  louis — Wars  of 
religion  and  devastation. 

Disorders  and  prodigality  of  Catherine  dc 
Medicis. 

1563 

19  40 

15 

15 

4 

16 

13 

4 

1564 

8  53 

15 

15 

0 

16 

13 

4 

Pest  at  Lyons. 

1566 

‘>9  XX 

15 

15 

0 

16 

13 

4 

1570 

10  90 

15 

15 

0 

16 

13 

4 

The  price  of  the  seticr  of  corn-  ceases  to  be 
counted  in  sols,  and  from  this  time  the  prices 
are  reckoned  in  livres,  sols, ‘and  deniers,  and 
in  this  table  reduced  to  hectolitres  and 
.  francs. 

1572 

16  89 

I  *) 

15 

0 

16 

13 

4 

1573 

32  15 

15 

15 

0 

16 

13 

4 

Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

1575 

10  69 

19 

0 

0 

21 

8 

Henry  III. — Reign  of  favourites — Prodigality 
of  the  court — Value  of  money  raised — The 
value  of  the  mare  of  silver  raised  from  15 
livres  13  sols  to  19  livres — The  “  Holy 
League.” 

1576 

14  01 

19 

0 

0 

21 

5 

8 

1577 

9  32 

19 

0 

0 

21 

5 

8 

1580 

10  75 

19 

0 

0 

21 

5 

8 

Wages  of  man  and  horses  for  a  day,  25  sols — 
A  great  plague. 

1585 

14  20 

19 

0 

0 

20 

12 

4 

Beginning  of  the  wars  of  the  League. 

The  principles  of  free  trade,  “  laisses  fa  ire" 
and  “  laisses  passer,"  advocated  in  1578  by 
the  Savant  liodin. 

In  1586,  a  scarcity  and  pest  in  Paris. 

1586 

34  12 

19 

0 

0 

20 

12 

4 

1587 

61  25 

19 

0 

0 

20 

12 

4 

1589 

9  72 

19 

0 

0 

20 

12 

4 

Ilenry  IV. — Siege  of  Paris. 

1-590 

20  85 

19 

.  0 

0 

20 

12 

4 

1591 

52  83 

18 

13 

0 

20 

12 

4 

1595 

42  0 

18 

13 

0 

20 

12 

4 

The  debts  left  by  Ilcmy  IK.  amounted  to 
339,649,000  livres — Edict  permitting  im¬ 
portation  of  com. 

1597 

28  0 

18 

13 

0 

20 

12 

H 

Interior  peace — A  sheep  valued  at  4  livres,  8  sols. 

1598 

24  22 

18 

13 

0 

20 

12 

Sully,  minister — Plague  at  Marseilles. 
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Tears. 

the* 

Whes 

Mont 

‘Of 

lec- 

Real 
the  } 

siNei 

^Value  of  , 
i  of  pure 

Valt 

Mar 

in 

Legal 
lie  of  i 

PRINCIPAL  EVENTS. 

frs. 

cts. 

l. 

S. 

d. 

3. 

S. 

d. 

1-5S9 

| 

12 

85 

18 

| 

13 

0 

0 

12 

n- 

Pest  at  Bordeaux  —  Money  in  circulation, 
200,000,000  li  vres— Population  1 6,000,000— 
Taille  11,400,000,  or  570,000  marcs  of 

IG04 

12 

46 

'  .20 

5 

4 

22 

0 

0 

Religious  houses  not  lending'  upon  interest,  kept 
their  grain  unsold. 

1610 

12 

40 

20 

5 

4 

22 

0 

0 

Henry  IV.  leaves  by  the  econoray  of  Sully, 
63,533,000  livres  in  his  treasury. 

1611 

12 

40 

20 

5 

4 

22 

0 

0 

Louis  XIII. — Mary  de  Medicis  regent — From 
1617~to  1664,  the  privilege  of  buying  and 
selling  corn  granted  to  partisans  and  to  tile 
finance  department. 

1618 

23 

76 

20 

5 

-i 

22 

0 

0 

1621 

14 

19 

20 

5 

4 

22 

0 

0 

War  with  the  Protestants. 

Richelieu  minister. 

1625 

15 

56 

20 

5 

4 

22 

0 

0 

Second  Protestant  war. 

1626 

27 

55 

20 

5 

4 

.22 

0 

0 

The  army  increF,sed  to  97,000  men. 

Pest  at  Toulouse. 

1630 

17 

49 

20 

5 

4 

22 

0 

0 

The  taille  amounts  to  43,U()0,000  livres,  or 
2,121,000  marcs  of  pure  silver. 

1638 

13 

33 

23 

10 

0 

27 

0 

0 

The  army  increased  to  180,000  men. 

1643 

22 

48 

26 

10 

0 

28 

13 

8 

Louis  XIV.  —  Mazarin  prime  minister  — 
Taille  5,000,000  livrcs=2, 12 1,000  marcs 
of  silver. 

1646 

11 

17 

26 

10 

0 

28 

13 

8 

1648 

19 

11 

26 

10 

0 

28 

13 

8 

Peace  of  Westphalia — Civil  war  of  the  “  Fronde." 

1660 

33 

50. 

26 

10 

0 

28 

13 

8 

Pest  in  Provence. 

Mazarin  enters  Paris. 

1654 

16 

0 

5?6 

10 

0 

28 

13 

8 

Post  in  Artois — Mazarin'. 

1659 

19 

20 

28 

10 

0 

28 

13 

8 

Peace  of  the  Pyrenees. 

1661 

33 

46 

28 

10 

0 

28 

13 

8 

Colbert  minister — State  revenue  100,000,000 

1662 

42 

14 

28 

10 

0 

28 

13 

8 

1664 

21 

54 

28 

10 

0 

28 

13 

8 

Pest  in  Provence. 

1667 

11 

34 

28 

10 

0 

28 

13 

8 

War  against  Spain  in  Flanders. 

1663 

10 

02 

28 

10 

0 

28 

13 

8 

Conquest  of  Fraache  Comte. 

1672 

12 

28 

28 

10 

0 

28 

13 

8 

War  with  Holland. 

1678 

18 

24 

28 

10 

0 

28 

13 

8 

Peace  of  Nimeguen. 

1683 

14 

23 

28 

10 

0 

28 

13 

8 

The  heads  of  families  pay  a  tax  equal,  in  corn, 
to  2  seticrs=6£  bushels. 

1684 

18 

04 

28 

10 

0 

28 

13 

8 

Death  of  Colbert — Money  in  circulation,  600 
million  livres=20, 370,000  marcs  of  pure 
silver. 

1685 

26 

22 

23 

10 

°1 

28 

13 

8 

The  exportation  of  corn  permitted — Edict  of 
Nantes  revoked. 

1686 

12 

73 

28 

10 

0  j 

28 

.13 

8 

Influence  of  the  Jesuits— Madame  dc  Maiuteuon 
— Old  age  of  Louis  XIV. 

1689 

8 

871 

28 

10 

o  i 

28 

13 

8 

War  against  all  Europe. 
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Yea,.. 

Price  of 
the  Hec¬ 
tolitre  of 

Heal  Value  of 
the  Marc  totir- 

nilver  of  1*2  do- 

Lcpal 

Mara'Vf  J  vcr 

PRINCIPAL  EVE  N  T  S. 

'I'l-s.  ets. 

l. 

s. 

d. 

1. 

s.  d. 

1692 

14  19 

31 

0 

0 

31 

12  3W 

Exportation  of  com  prohibited. 

1694 

43  59 

31 

0 

til 

16  0/T 

Capitation  tax. 

1697 

19  14 

31 

0 

0 

34' 

19  7-B 

Peace  of  Ryswick. 

1698 

22  90 

31 

0 

0 

34 

19  7yT 

Exportation  of  com  prohibited  under  pain  of 
death. 

1702 

12  02 

32 

16 

0 

35 

19  9rY 

Permission  to  export. 

War  of  succession  with  Spain. 

1703 

11  28 

34 

0 

0 

34 

9  8^ 

1704 

11  0 

34 

0 

0 

35 

3  6^ 

Exportation  of  corn  prohibited. 

1707 

6  64 

34 

.  0 

0 

40 

19  4  B 

1709 

44  45 

34 

.  0 

0 

36 

3  6-B 

Exportation  prohibited — Severe  winter. 

1710 

40  50 

34 

0 

0 

43 

12  8-B 

Mediocre  harvest. 

1711 

15  67 

34 

0 

0 

43 

12 

1712 

18  76 

42 

10 

JOB- 

i°B 

43 

12  8W 

Peace  of  Utrecht  (1712). 

1714 

26  19 

42 

10 

38 

3.  7-B 

Heads  of  families  pay  an  impost  equal  to 

2  setiers  =  6  j  bushels  of  wheat. 

171.3 

13  14 

34 

18 

9,-, 

32 

3  7-,*, 

The  faille  =  43,000,000  livres  =  1,200,000 

1717 

5  50 

34 

18 

9  j", 

43 

12  3 

Debts  left  duo  by  Louis  XIV.  =  1,074,496,522 
livres  tournois. 

1720 

11  30 

60 

0 

0 

63 

9  5J 

Pest  at  Marseilles — Law’s  scheme. 

1721 

8  08 

11 

80 

0 

89 

11  ItV 

! 

1725 

19  40 

44 

8 

0 

43 

i2  8-|"t 

Exportation  of  corn  absolutely  prohibited. 

1728 

12  80 

49 

lo 

° 

53 

8  lOf 

A  general  peace  front  1724  to  1741,  excepting 
tile  war  of  the  succession  of  Parma. 

1730 

15  65 

49 

10 

5 

53 

8  102 

8  iof; 

Administration  of  Cardinal  Floury. 

1733 

10  35 

49 

10 

,o3 

Scarcity.  Cardinal  Floury  engages  that  the 
religious  houses  shall  always  have  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  two  o*  three  harvests  in  their  gra¬ 
naries. 

1734 

11  30 

49 

10 

5 

53 

8  10§ 

1735 

11  30 

49 

10 

5 

53 

8  104 

Permission  to  export  corn. 

1739 

22  95 

49 

10 

5 

53 

8  lOif 

1740 

27  12 

49 

10 

5 

53 

8  iof 

Scarcity.  Exportation  prohibited. 

1741 

38  10 

49 

10 

5 

53 

8  102 

1743 

11  70 

49#  10 

5 

53 

8  104} 

Death  of  Cardinal  Fleury. 

1744 

11  05 

49 

10 

5 

53 

8  102 

1751 

19  0 

49 

10 

5 

53 

8  lOif 

Partial  exportation  permitted. 

1752 

24  75 

49 

10 

5 

53 

8  10§ 

The  head  of  each  family  pays  a  tax  equal  to 

4  setiers,  or  5  bushels  of  corn. 

1756 

9  38 

49 

10 

5 

53 

8  10$ 

1757 

11  91 

49 

10 

5 

53 

8  104 

Seven  years’  war. 

1759 

11  79 

49 

17 

10 

54 

1  o' 

1760 

11  79 

49 

17 

10 

54 

1  5 

Tlie  lirgnlars  compelled  to  have  in  store  two 

1761 

10  0 

49 

17 

10 

54 

1  5 

Partial  exportation  allowed. 

1763 

9  58 

49 

17 

10 

54 

1  5 

Trade  in  corn  free  within  France. 

Treaty  of  Fontainebleau — General  peace. 

1764 

10  13 

49 

17 

10 

54 

1  5 

Permission  to  export  and  premium  allowed  on 
exportation. 

{con/ inuaf) 
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3fi9 


theHr"/. 

Renl  Value  of 
the  Marc  tour- 

,Lobi>1 

Years. 

Wheat  ii 

tfilvcr  of  12  de- 

Marc,  of  silver 

PRINCIPAL  EVENTS. 

looney. 

in  com. 

frs.  cts 

1.  s.  d. 

1.  S.  d. 

1767 

11  34 

49  17  10 

54  1  5 

The  monopoly  of  corn  neutralized  by  the  In- 

tendauts  of  provinces. 

1768 

10  02 

49  17  10 

54  1  5 

Premium  on  exportation!  allowed. 

1770 

10  60 

49  17  10 

54  1  5 

Prohibition  to  export — Bankruptcy  of  the  Abbe. 

1771 

11  78 

49  17  10 

54  1  5 

1774 

14  60 

49  17  10 

54  1  5 

Permission  to  export — Death  of  Louis  XV. 

1775 

15  93 

49  17  10 

54  1  5 

American  War. 

1778 

14  70 

49  17  10 

54  1  5 

.  1780 

12  62 

49  17  10 

54  1  5 

1783 

15  07 

49  17  10 

54  1  5 

Peace  of  Versailles. 

1784 

15  25 

49  17  10 

54  1  5 

1785 

14  89 

49  17  10 

54  1  5 

Gold  to  Sih-er  ::  1  :  15,431. 

1786 

14  12 

49  17  10 

54  1  5 

1787 

14  18 

49  17  10 

54  1  5 

Partial  exportation  allowed. 

1788 

16  12 

49  17  10 

54  1  5 

Generally  deficient  harvest. 

1789 

21  90 

49  17  10 

54  1  5 

National  assembly — Tithes  abolished. 

1790 

19  18 

49  17  10 

54  1  5 

1791 

16  25 

49  17  10 

54  1  5 

1794 

INovc- 

National  Convention. 

1795 

Corn  paid  for  in  money. 

1797 

19  49 

1798 

16  25 

Consulate. 

1800 

30  43 

Partial  exportation  allowed. 

1801 

22  47 

Peace  of  Luuevilleaml  preliminaries  of  the  peace 

1802 

24  35 

of  Amiens  signed  in  1802. 

1803 

24  65 

1804 

19  21 

War. 

1805 

19  05 

French  Empire. 

1806 

19  41 

1807 

18  93 

1808 

16  58 

silverToiu  5 

Invasion  of  Spain. 

1809 

14  93 

55  96  i 
i 

906-1000, 
gold  a 
901-1000. 

1810 

19  68 

55  96 

Idem. 

Continental  blockade. 

1811 

26  19 

55  96 

Idem. 

1812 

34  35 

55  96 

Idem.  j 

Exportation  prohibited.  «r 

1813 

22  58 

55  96 

Idem. 

1814 

17  73 

55  96 

Idem. 

Peace  of  Paris. 

1815 

19  53 

55  96 

Idem. 

Congress  of  Vienna — Treaty  of  Paris. 

1816 

28  31 

55  96 

Idem. 

Revenue  of  the  state  under  Louis  XVIII., 

1,100,000,  of  which  one  third  was  direct 
taxation. 

1817 

36  16 

55  96 

Idem. 

1818 

24  65 

55  96 

Idem. 

1819 

18  43 

54  73 

Idem. 

Gold  to  silver  : :  1  :  15,134. 
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tbe  Hec- 

I.cpal 

Yi-are. 

Wheat  in 

iioip  of  pure 
silver  of  12  dc 

.  Marc  of  silver 

PRINCIPAL  EVENTS. 

Money. 

frs.  pfc. 

1.  s.  d. 

1.  s.  d. 

f 

silver  coin  a 

.  1820 

16  60 

54  73  < 

'  i 

906-1000, 

901-1000. 

New  Corn-law. 

1821 

18  63 

54  73 

.  Idem. 

New  law,  imposing  high  duties  on  foreign 

iron,  to  augment  the  price  of  wood  in  France. 

This  tax  imposes  an  indirect  annual  burden 

according  to  M.  Annison  of  49,522,000  frs. 
on  agricultural  operations. 

1822 

13  08 

Generally  good  harvests. 

1823 

17  20 

1 

1824 

15  86 

1823 

14  8Q 

Charles  X. 

1826 

15  23 

1827 

15  97 

Prices  governed  by  the  good,  bad,  or  average 

crops. 

1 828  . 

20  44 

1829 

22  34 

1830 

21  29 

Revolution.  Louis  Philippe — Only  tolerable 

harvests.  Octroi  duties  decreased. 

1831 

22  41 

1832 

21  85 

Good  harvests.  Octroi  duties  greatly  increased 

1833 

15  62 

on  wine,  &c. 

1834 

15  25 

1833 

15  25 

1836 

16  37 

Importations  of  corn  exceed  the  exports. 

r 

15  10 

-  54  73 

Idem. 

Prices  vary  in  one  market  in  France,  greatly 

1 837 1 

to 

from  those  in  another  part.  Exportat  os 

18  50 

to  Algiers  and  other  colonies,  and  Spain, 

r 

14  50 

more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  exports  of 

18384 

f 

to 

21  50 
16  40 

corn  and  flour. 

1839 

to 

Remarkable,  but  gradual,  decrease  in  the  num¬ 

l 

21  25 

ber  of  live  cattle  in  proportion  to  the  number 

21  06 

of  inhabitants. 

to 

1 840s 

f 

22  42 

24  96 

26  25 

21  06 

1841  < 

21  25 

22  40 

[ 

24  96 
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LIVE  STOCK. 

From  the  statistical  accounts  collected  by  the  Councils-general  of  Agriculture, 
&c.,  and  published  during  the  session  of  1841,  it  appears  that  France  possessed, 
in  1830,  for  a  population  of  31,815,000  inhabitants — 

391,100  Bulls .  .  .  being  12  Bulls  1 

2,033,000  Oxen  .  „  64  Oxen 

4,628,300  Cows  .  .  .  „  145  Cows 

2,078,200  Calves  .  „  65  Calves  >per  1000  inhabitants. 


Total  9,130,600  head  „  286  head. 

And  29,130,200  Sheep  „  915  head,  j 

In  1840  the  numbers  for  a  population  of  34,226,000  inhabitants  were — 
399,000  Bulls 

1.968.800  Oxen. 

5.501.800  Cows 
2,066,800  Calves 


Total  9,936,400  head 
And  32,151,430  Sheep  . 

So  that  between  the  one  epoch  a 
ferenccs : 


Bulls  . 

.  7,900  more  and  per  1000  inhabitants  .  . 

.  0.4  do.  less. 

Oxen  . 

.  64,200  less  „  ,,  . 

.  7.0  do.  less. 

Cows  . 

.  873,500  more  „  „  .  . 

.  16.0  do.  more 

Calves  . 

.  11,400  less  „  „  .  . 

.  4.0  do.  less. 

Sheep  . 

.  3,021,199  more  „  „ 

.  24.0  do.  more 

In  1S30  there  were  46.08  oxen  for  100.00  cows,  and  in  1810  there  were 
only  37-78  oxen  for  100.00  cows. 


being  11  Bulls  t 
„  57  Oxen 

„  161  Cows 

„  61  Calves  >per  1000 ‘Inhabitants. 

„  290  head  I 
„  939  head  J 

.  the  other  we  find  the  following  dif- 


CATTLE  SLADGIITr'XEn. 


In  1830  the  numbers  slaughtered  in 
483,300  Oxen 
635,700  Cows 
2,250,200  Calves 


Total  3,369,200  head 
And  5,837,100  Sheep 


whole  kingdom  were — 

.  being  15.2 1 

.  „  19.9 1 

”  >pcr  1000  inhabitants. 

.  „  105.8 1 

„  183.4] 


In  1840  the  number  slaughtered  were — . 


492.900  Oxen  .  being  14.4 

718.900  Cows  .  .  .  .  „  21.0 

2,437,400  Calves . >l-r  1000  inhabitants. 


Total  3,699,200  head  .  .  .  .  „  108.1 1 

And  5,804,700  Sheep  ...  „  169.5. 
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CONSUMPTION  OF  MEAT. 


Exhibiting  the  following  difference : 

9600  Oxen  more,  and  per  1000  inhabitants  .  .  .  0.8  less. 

83,200  Cows  more  „  „  ....  1.1  more. 

237,200  Calves  more  „  „  ....  ,2.0  more. 

32, 4Go  Sheep  less  ,,  ,,  ....  13.9  less. 


Statement  of  the  total  Consumption  of  Butchers’  Meat  in  1830  and  1840. 


YEAR  S. 

MEAT. 

1  Average  Consumption 
of  each  Inhabitant." 

1 

Bcefand  Veal. 

Mutton. 

TOTAL. 

beef  & 
Veal. 

Mutton 

TOTAL. 

kits. 

kils. 

kils. 

k.  d. 

k.  d. 

k.  d. 

1830  .  .  . 

306,172,965 

87,485,622 

393,658,587 

9  62 

2  74 

12  36 

1840  . 

298,888,995 

[ 

79,673,321 

378,562,316 

8  91 

2  38 

11  29 

f  Quantity 
Diminution) 

7,283,970 

7,812,301 

15,096,271 

0.  71 

0  36 

1  07 

in  1840.  (Proportion 

2.3  pr  cnt. 

8.9  pr  cnt. 

3.8  pr  cnt. 

7.3  pr 

13.10 
pr  cent. 

8.6, 
pr  cent. 

The  above  Table  shows  a  decrease  of  15,000,000  of  kilogrammes  of  meat, 
or  3.8  per  cent,  or  per  inhabitant  1  kil.  0 7  d.,  or  9  per  cent.  But  there  has  been 
a  still  greater  diminution,  as  the  above  weights  are  calculated,  on  the  scale  of 
average  weight  previous  to  1830.  Since  that  period  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
the  weight  of  cattle  has  diminished  ;  and  that  the  following  is  the  present  average 
decrease  hi  the  weight  of  cattle  and  sheep :  viz. — 

kil.  dec. 

Of  Oxen.  .  •  •  •  .  •  19  00,  being  7.1  per  cent. 

Cows .  .  28  00,  „  16.0  „ 

Calves . 1  00,  „  3.3  „ 

Augmentation  oh  Sheep  .  .  .  0  21,  „  1.2  „ 

It  appears  from  the  statements  published  by  the  Councils-general  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  tha*  the  diminished  consumption  and  the  increased  price  of  butchers’ 
meat,  is  more  remarkable  in  Paris,  Lyons,  Rouen,  Marseilles,  Havre,  Bordeaux, 
and  Strasbourg  than  elsewhere  in  the  kingdom. 
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Table  showing  Cattle  and  Sheep  imported  into  France  from  1/92  to  1840 
inclusive. 


CATTLE. 

S 

HEEP 

YEARS. 

Bulls. 

Young 

cattle. 

Calves. 

TOTAL. 

Sheep. 

U»b., 

TOTAL. 

1792 

29,474 

39,756 

1815 

4,957 

2,152 

1,552 

8,661 

12,843 

12,843. 

1816 

26,047 

42,647 

1389 

10,957 

81,040 

175,052 

5,605 

180,657 

1817 

18,118 

33,091 

693 

11,646 

63,548 

170,738 

7,041 

177,779 

1818 

16,245 

28,664 

1134 

12,352 

58,395 

169,049 

17,402 

186,451 

1819 

16,824 

16,952 

2158 

12,030 

47,964 

170,908 

27,493 

198,401 

1820 

15,254 

15,958 

2019 

10,035 

43,266 

141,517 

13,463 

154,980 

1821 

27,137 

23,146 

3405 

10,543 

64,231 

246,456 

15,161 

261,617 

1822 

17,590 

18,553 

1550 

7,422 

45,075 

1 79,426 

15,821 

195,247 

1823 

8,948 

13,964 

768 

5,130 

28,810 

115,623 

5,445 

121,068 

1824 

11,250 

33,411 

4195 

7,227 

46,353 

160,170 

5,429 

165,599 

1825 

19,863 

27,332 

4553 

9,167 

54,915 

190,528 

8,555 

199,083 

1826 

15,415 

23,232 

2629 

11,739 

53,015 

190,040 

11,230 

201,270 

1827 

14,358 

21,958 

2333 

12,508 

54,949 

191,776 

17,552 

209,328 

1828 

17,968 

29,467 

6642 

15,516 

69,593 

206,815 

27,004 

233,819 

1829 

17,083 

26,825 

6003 

16,265 

66,176 

175,691 

14,227 

189,918 

1830 

16,022 

19,375 

4756 

13,331 

53,484 

158,861 

15,873 

174,734 

1831 

10,384 

13,801 

2654 

11,036 

37,875 

96,329 

14,117 

110,446 

1832 

8,826 

8,610 

2318 

9,914 

29,668 

84,811 

10,819 

95,630 

1833 

9,839 

6,970 

1579 

9,703 

28,091 

82,974 

12,977 

95,951 

1834 

8,677 

9,069 

1614 

9,231 

28,591 

124,395 

34,181 

158,576 

1835 

7,117 

11,694 

1491 

9,691 

29,993 

118,172 

37,414 

155,586 

1836 

8,347 

11,621 

2088 

10,292 

32,348 

144,282 

26,071 

1 70,353 

1837 

6,535 

13,221 

1750 

8,358 

29,864 

117,367 

10,732 

128,099 

1838- 

fOxen 

(Bulls 

’4,778\ 
2,738 / 

7,516 

15,782 

1879 

10,580 

35,757 

129,137 

12,600 

141,737 

1839 

I  Oxen 
(Bulls 

7,374) 
2,675  J 

10,049 

17,034 

2554 

12,004 

41,641 

138,210 

13,093 

151,303 

1840 

f  Oxen 
(Bulls 

7,423\ 

3,140/ 

10,563 

13,726 

2304 

12,366 

38,959 

127,813 

7,259 

135,072 

The  effect  of  the  tariff  of  duties  established  in  1822,  upon  the  price  of  meat, 
is  stated  to  be  as  follows : — 

1822.  Average  price  of  live  Cattle  in  France  .  .  77  centimes  per  kil. 

1839.  „  .  „  . 96 

Increase  .  .  .  .19  centimes. 

In  Paris  the  increase  has  been  still  more  remarkable.  The  average  prices  of 
Oxen,  per  head,  were — 


1822  .  .  .  .  296  .francs, 

1839  .  .  .  .  392  •  „ 

1841  .  .  .  .  459  „ 


increase  9(5  francs. 
„  163  „ 
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Tahi.e  showing  t)ic  number  of  Cattle  and  Sheep  exported  from  France  from 
1792  to  1/40  inclusive. 


CATTLE. 

|  SHEEP. 

YEARS. 

Oxen  and 
Hulls. 

Cows 

2K 

Calves. 

TOTAL, 

SI«P. 

Lambs 

TOTAL. 

1792  .  .  .  . 

12,440 

... 

2350 

14,790 

153,021 

153,021 

1815  .  . 

4.588 

3949 

2428 

10.965 

89,130 

89,130 

1816 

7,914 

6727 

65 

1212 

15,913 

223,515 

283 

223,798 

1817  .  . 

7,804 

G93( 

556 

1127 

16,417 

214,494 

1765 

216,259 

1818 

6,347 

o77o 

101 

12,818 

174,808 

1154 

175,962 

1819  .  .  . 

6,203 

48  l( 

402 

1566 

12,981 

187,711 

6511 

194,222 

1820 

6,116 

5074 

520 

1467 

13,177 

162,560 

8278 

170,838 

1821  .  .  . 

3,706 

3432 

855 

1161 

9,154 

47,774 

6629 

154,403 

1822 

3,907 

4376 

533 

766 

9,582 

75,400 

4638 

180,038 

1823  .  .  . 

15,136 

9036 

1158 

25,404 

139,796 

3025 

142,821 

1824 

8,808 

4589 

428 

996 

14,821 

121,710 

4251 

125,961 

1825  -  ... 

9,063 

4417 

708 

1107 

15,295 

93,946 

3696 

97,642 

1826 

10,138 

4608 

312 

1011 

16,069 

86,720 

2826 

89,546 

1827  .  . 

9,668 

4626 

370 

993 

15,657 

81,763 

3890 

85,653 

1828 

6,592 

2665 

645 

778 

10,680 

55,631 

3963 

59,594 

1829 

4,161 

1369 

367 

553 

6,450 

24,988 

3603 

28,591 

1830  .  .  . 

5,280 

801 

652 

558 

7,291 

21,029 

2147 

23,176 

1831  .  v  . 

5,462 

1113 

370 

655 

7,600 

19,644 

2834 

22,478 

1832  .  . 

4,609 

1545 

275 

728 

7,157 

18,741 

2822 

21,563 

1833 

5,660 

2395 

601 

1156 

9,812 

24,601 

3797 

28,398 

1834  .  . 

6,224 

2577 

371 

1137 

10,309 

29,121 

5022 

34,143 

1835 

5,953 

1829 

403 

946 

9,131 

22,456 

4040 

26,496 

183G  .  .  . 

10,556 

8866 

338 

1114 

20,874 

31,297 

5169 

36,466 

1837 

9,296 

8837 

459 

1242 

19,834 

33,961 

4372 

38,333 

1000  5  Oxen  7,207 
1838  *  Bulls.  231 

j  7,438 

5652 

430 

1445 

14,965 

39,027 

3654 

42,681 

.000^  Oxen  6,407 
1839 1  Bulls  .  172 

^  6,642 

3986 

340 

2027 

12,989 

51,442 

4190 

55,632 

(Oxen  6,337 

1 840  1  Bulls  291 

|  6,628 

3225| 

502 

2174 

12,529 

87,274 

4995 

92,269 

The  average  prices  of  oxen,  cows,  and  calves,  weighed  alive,  were  per  kilo¬ 
gramme — 

In  1822  .  .  .  .  6  87  ’ 

1830  ...  .1  0 — increase  22  centimes. 

1841  ....  1  3G  do.  49  do. 

The  increase  of  price  is  stated  to  have  been  regular,  and  caused  by  the 
gradual  disproportion  of  the  quality  of  meat  to  the  annual  increase  of  population. 
The  prices  alive  per  kilogramme  were : — 


In  1822.  In  1841.  Increase, 

fr.  c.  fr.  c.  fr.  c. 

For  Oxen  .  0  86.6  .  .  .  1  35  .  .  .0  48.4 

Cows  .  .  0  74  .  ..115.  .  .  .  0  41 

Calves  .  1  03  .  .  .  .  1  70  .  .  .  0  G7 

Sheep  .  0  90  .  .  .  .  1  53  .  .  .  .  0  G3 
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Table  showing  the  Cattle  and  Sheep  imported  into  France,  for  five  Years,  1S35 
to  1839,  and  the  Countries  from  whence  imported. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

WIN’ US  OF  l'HAXCP. 

M.  L.  Le  Clerc,  in  his  instructive  article  on  Wines,  in  the  Encyclopedic  du 
Conimerqant ,*  says,  “  France  is  essentially  a  wine  growing  country.  Iler  sandy 
soils,  her  deserts,  the  crests  of  her  mountains,  even  her  rocks,  have  been  trans¬ 
formed  into  vineyards,  which  yield  wines,  of  the  most  agreeable  taste,  and  of  the 
most  delicate  aroma,  with  a  lightness  which  renders  them  inoffensive  :  qualities 
which  create  a  demand  for  them  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  llicir  price  varies 
from  10  to  100  francs  the  hcctolitrc,t  or  probably  to  an  average  of  about  17 
francs.  The  total  value  at  this  price  amounts  to  about  000,000,000  francs, 
24,000,000^.  sterling ;  a  value,  however,  which  the  fecundity  of  the  French  soil  is 
capable  of  increasing  to  double  the  present  amount,  if  greater  outlets  were  opened 

#  The  Information  and  statements  relative  to  the  wines  of  Prance  are  condensed  from  official 
returns,  from  the  (Jinoliigic  Fruiifaite  of  M.  Cavolcau,  from  the  work  of  NEChaptal,  from  the 
Encyclopedia  above  quoted,  and  from  Dr.  Bowl  ing’s  ample  report  on  Preach  wines. 

■f  Eight  shillings  to  eighty  shillings  for  about  2U  imperial  gallons. 
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WINES  OF  FRANCE. 


for  so  splendid  a  production.”  M.  Oavoleau  estimates  the  vineyards  of  all 
France,  in  182/  as  equal  to  1,736,056  hectares,  or  4,265,000  British  acres.  The 
average  quantity  of  vine  produced  at  36,915.820^hectolitrcs,  or  812,S08,040 
gallons,  and  the  value  at  540,3S9,29S  frs.,  or  21,615,572/.  sterling.  Other  esti¬ 
mates  are  higher  than  these.  M.  Cavoleau  states,  that  5}  millions  of  hectolitres, 
or  about  1 1 5  millions  of  gallons  are  distilled  into  Brandy. 

M.  Chaptal  considered  that  in  1819-20,  there  were  under  vine  culture 
1,613,9.30  hectares,  producing  about  35,35  S, 890  hectolitres  of  wine;  that  is  about 
owe-seventeenth  jiart  less  land,  and  about  one  thirty- sixth  less  wine  than 
M.’ Cavoleau’s  estimate  for  1827.  M.  Chaptal  again  calculates  the  value  at 
718,941,675  frs.,  or  28,757,6/7/.,  or  an  average  of  9 d.  per  gallon. 

In  1824  the  Department  of  Finance  report  the  produce  of  wines  to  be 
35,000,000  hectolitres,  the  area  of  vineyards  1,728,000  hectares,  or  4,27.4,398 
acres,  and  the  value  of  the  wine  to  be  53S, 000,000  frs.,  or  21,520,000/.,  about 
6=ff/.  per  gallon. 

According  to  the  statement  given  to  Dr.  Bowring,  by  M.  Boursy,  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Administration  of  Indirect  Taxes,  the  estimated  wine  production  of 
France  from  1829  to  1833,  gives  an  average  of  about  27,000,000  of  hectolitres. 
“  As  this  statement,”  says  Dr.  Bowring,  “  is  grounded  on  the  receipts  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration,  or  the  reports  of  the  subordinate  collectors,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  comes  far  short  of  the  real  produce  of  the  vineyards  of  France, — as  it  is 
generally  known  a  large  quantity  of  wine  escapes  all  fiscal  contributions.  As  a 
means  of  comparison,  however,  the  document  is  highly  interesting  and  valuable.” 

“  The  annual  sale  of  wine  in  France  is  estimated  at  300,000,000  frs.,  making 
12,000,000/.  sterling,  which  supposes  to  every  individual  in  France  an  average 
consumption  of  wine  to  the  extent  of  about  eight  shillings  sterling  per  annum.*” 

There  are  three  sorts  of  duties  paid  on  wines  in  France,  f 


Circulation  duty. — Recovered  when  the  wine  quits  the  producer,  and  •  frs. 

charged  at  1.50  fr.  per  hectolitre . .  8,800,000 

tin  try  duty. — Recovered  on  the  entrance  into  different  towns,  varying  in 

amount  according  to  their  population  .  . .  15,600,000 

llctail  duty. — Fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  sale  price  .....  36,300,000 
Paris. — Extra- City  duty  . . .  .  11,300,000 


Or  about  2,900,000/.  sterling. 


The  Rcco/tans,  or  growers  of  wine,  are  calculated  at  1,800,000  persons,  and 
the  sellers  ( Caharctiers )  at  240,0004 

It  has  been  estimated  that  of  40,000,000  hectolitres  produced  in  France, 


*  M.  Pasquicr’s  (Administration  of  Indirect  Taxes)  Statement,  p.  li. 

+  t  'ommission  institute  pour  examiner  les  Impots  sur  les  boissons,  p.  13. 
t  lbkl.,p.  •_><•. 
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not  more  than  14,000,000  pay  the  duty;  so  that  26,000,000  hectolitres,  or 
5/2,000,000  gallons  escape:  being  cither  drunk  without  the  harriers,  or 
smuggled  into  the  towns.  It  appears  according  to  the  official  returns,  that 
4,000,000  hectolitres,  or  88,000,000  gallons  are  fraudulently  abstracted  from 
duty,  and  the  following  table  has  been  given  as  approximative  to  the  real 
facts.* 


The  whole  produce  of  France  is  staled  to  be 
And  is  thus  disposed  of : — 

Consumed  by  the  proprietors,  not  being  subject  to  duty 

Employed  in  the  manufacture  of  Brandy 

Loss  and  waste  among  the  growers 

Do.  in  conveyance,  and  in  the  hands  of  dealers  . 

Exported .  ...... 

For  the  manufacture  of  Vinegar 
Duty  recovered  on  consumption 
And  the  fraudulent  consumption 


Hectolitres. 

Gallons. 

42,000,000 

924,000,000 

9,000,000 

198,000,000  a 

.  6,440,000 

141,680.000  b 

.  4,1.52,000 

91,344,000  c 

.  2,000,000 

44,000.000  <1 

.  1.11.5,000 

24,530,000  e 

500,000 

11,000,000  /' 

.  14,000,000 

308,000,000  V 

.  4,793,000 

105,466,000  A 

“  By  these  official  statements,  it  would  appear  that  the  consumption  in  France, 
taking  the  population  at  3.3,000,000,  and  estimating  a  g  h  as  the  amounts  con¬ 
sumed  (viz.,  G01,44G,000  gallons),  that  the  annual  average  consumption  of  wine 
is  about  18  gallons  per  annum  per  individual. 

“  It  appears  that  France  has  exports  to  foreign  countries,  about  ^.th  part  of 
her  production,  viz.,  1,115,000  hectolitres ;  of  that  quantity  England  consumed 
in  1830,  316,078  gallons,  or  14, 367  hectolitres,  being  about  T’Tth  of  the  whole 
amount  exported,  and  part  of  the  whole  of  the  produce  of  France;  that 
is  to  say,  France  produces  nearly  three  thousand  times  the  quantity  of  wine  that 
she  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

“  The  disproportionate  consumption  of  the  towns  to  the  open  country  in 
France  is  very  remarkable: — 7,500,000  inhabitants'  of  towns  consume  8,0/0,293 
hectolitres,  or  nearly  26  gallons  per  individual ;  25,500,000  inhabitants  of  the 
country  consume  19,122,707  hectolitres,  or  about  1G£  gallons  per  individual: — 
that  is,  supposing  all  the  wine  which  enters  the  towns  pays  the  duty ;  but  as 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  one-third,  at  least,  escapes,  the  average 
consumption  in  the  towns  may  be  estimated  as  double  that  of  the  agricultural 
districts,  though  so  large  a  proportion  of  that  consumed  in  these  districts  is  duty 
free. 

“  The  loss  by  evaporation  only  is  variously  estimated,  and  in  Sauternc 
it  is  calculated  at  12  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  small,  and  only  5  per  cent 
on  the  large  casks.  In  the  Garonne  district,  10  per  cent  on  the  small,  and 
only  on  the  very  large,  vessels,  such  as  the  foudres  of  150  hectolitres,  or 
G75  gallons.” 

*  Commission  institute  pour  examiner  les  Impots  sur  les  Boissons,  p.  22. 
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The  same  writer,  before  entering  upon  the  causes  which  limit  the  markets  for 
French  nines,  and  after  treating  of  the  wines  of  other  countries,  observes,  “  We 
arrive  in  France.  Let  us  pass  onwards  to  those  fertile  valleys  that  we  may  de¬ 
scribe  tire  quantities  which  distinguish  their  best  wines.” 

Ten  departments ;  viz. — Somme,  Calvados,  Cbies-du-Nord,  Creme,  Finisterre, 
Manche,  Ornc,  Pas  de  Calais,  Seine  lujerieure,  and  Word,  yield  few  vines. 

In  sccenty-six  departments  vineyards  abound.  These  departments  are 
classed,  according  to  the  rivers  which  flow  through  them,  in  valleys;  viz. — 

1st.  The  valley  of  the  Garonne,  the  Charcnte,  and  the  Adour. 

This  region  comprises  1 7  departments ;  viz.  —  Charente,  Charer.te-Iufc- 
rienre,  Gironde,  Haute-Garonne,  Lot-et-Garonnc,  Dordogne,  Tarn-et-Garonne , 
Gers,  Lot,  Le  Tarn,  Landes,  Bcsscs-Pyrenees ,  lJaules-Py rentes,  Arrilge,  Avey- 
ron,  Cantal,  and  Correze,  besides  some  portion  of  the  adjoining  depart¬ 
ments.  The  whole  surface  occupied  in  this  valley  by  vineyards,  in  1S3C,  is 
estimated  by  M.  Le  Clerc  at  900,000  hectares  (2,226,304  statute  acres). 

M.  Cavolcau  states,  that  of  the  above  seventeen  departments,  Charcnte, 
Charente- Inf irieure,  and  Gironde,  comprised  360,000  hectares  of  vineyards,  pro¬ 
ducing  5,423,200  hectolitres  of  wine;  Dordogne,  Lot,  Loi-d-Garonne,  Gers,  and 
Haute-Garonne  comprised  275,000  hectares,  producing  3,569,084  hectolitres 
of  wine;  Taon,  Tarnet,  Garonne,  Landes,  and  the  two  Pyrenees,  106,000 
hectares,  producing  1,820,267  hectolitres  of  wine;  Arriege,  Aveyron,  and 
Corrttzc,  38,500  hectares,  producing 395,576  hectolitres  of  wine;  and  Cantal  only 
400  hectares,  producing  4320  hectolitres  of  wine,  amounting  in  round  numbers 
to  833,900  hectares  of  vineyards  producing  11,212,4.37  hectolitres  of  wine,  lie 
probably  adds  some  portion  of  the  vineyards  within  the  borders  of  the  adjoining 
departments,  as  the  number  of  hectares  of  land  is  66,100  less  than  the  estimate 
of  M.  le  Clerc,  in  1836. 

“  These,”  says  Le  Clerc,  “  include  the  rich  vineyards  of  the  old  Horde! ais, 
the  wines  of  which  have  long  been  famed  for  their  purity  of  quality,  limpid 
colour,  delicate  bouquet  and  taste, — a  merely  perceptible  astringency,  without 
acidity  or  roughness  ;  constituting  a  generous,  delicious  beverage,  of  tonic  and 
slightly  aperitive  effect  when  taken  with  moderation.” 

The  Bordelais  produces  an  almost  countless  variety  of  wines,  which  have 
long  been  divided  into  classes,  according  to  their  quality  and  value.  It  may, 
however,  be  observed  that  several  of  the  lower  classes,  are  esteemed  nearly 
equal  to  some  of  those  classed  in  the  second  scale,  and  that  the  abundance  of  the 
less  renowned,  and  the  scarcity  of  the  more  famed,  often  creates  the  difference  of 
price. 

The  Bordelais  wines  arc  divided  according  to  the  statistics  cf  the  Gironde, 
into  the  following  classes :  viz. — 

First  Class.  Chdteau-Margaux,  Chdteau-Laftte,  Chateau- Latour ,  and 
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Hant-Brion.  The  average  growth  of  these  four  vintages  is  estimated  at  from 
400  to  450  tuns  of  about  912  litres  each,  or  about  240  English  wine  gallons,  the 
average  value  per  tun  being  from  2400  francs  to  3000  francs.  This  value  is 
frequently  doubled  when  age  has  developed  the  perfection  of  these  delicious 
wines.  The  three  first  are  usually  milder,  and  of  more  value  and  repute  than 
Haut-Brion. 

Second  Class.  Rauzan,  Branne  Mouton,  Leoville,  Gruau,  La-Rose, 
Pichon-Longueville,  Durfort,  Degorse,  Lascondje,  Cos-Deslournclle.  The  growth 
of  these  vineyards  produce  about  850  tuns  annually.  They  arc  sold  at  from 
2000  to  2200  francs  per  tun,  but  seldom  under  their  real  names.  When  once 
taken  away  from  the  estates,  they  usually  arc  named  as  if  one  of  the  wines  of 
the  first  class. 

Third  Class.  Chateau  (P  Issan,  Pougeots,  several  growths  of  the  Cunlcmc  and 
Margaux  vineyards,  Malcscot,  Ferriere,  Giscours,  La/igoa,  Bergeron,  Cabarus, 
Calon-Segur,  Mont-Rose,  La  Noir.  These  vineyards  yield  about  1100  tuns,  sold 
at  about  1/00  to  1800  francs. 

Fourth  Class.  First  Division.  The  Saint-Julien,  Bechevelle, 'Saint-Pierre, 
Chateau  de  Bechevelle,  Chatcau-Carnot ,  some  parts  of  the  Margaux  and  Catanac 
vineyards, — all  producing  about  050  tuns,  sold  at  from  1200  to  1500  francs.  The 
Second  Division  includes  the  great  vineyards  of  Pauillac,  and  Sl.-Estephe,  and 
some  parts  of  Labarde  and  Margaux,  which  produce  about  1000  tons  of  wine, 
sold  at  from  1000  to  1200  francs  of  generous  and  wholesome  wines.  There  has 
been  a  Jij'th  class  established  for  some  time,  which  includes  several  good  wines 
of  Pauillac,  St.-Estephe,  Saint-Julien,  Soussans,  Labarde,  Ludun,  Macau,  and 
Catenae,  sold  at  from  700  to  800  francs  per  tun.  These  classes  constitute  the  fine 
wines  to  which  we  give  the  general  name  of  Claret ;  and  even  in  France  the  fifth 
class  is  sold  in  the  towns,  as  Lafitte,  Clnitcau-Margaux,  &c.  The  high  duties 
prevent  the  importation  into  England  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  claret  wines :  for 
which  a  strongly  adulterated  wane  is  very  generally  substituted.  The  difference 
in  the  quality  between  these  fine  wines  of  the  Hordelais,  and  those  called  vins 
ordinaires,  sold  at  from  300  to  400  francs  per  tun,  arises  more  from  the  v'ant 
of  capital,  and  the  object  of  obtaining  quantity  at  the  expense  of  quality,  on 
the  part  of  the  small  vine-growers.  The  ordinary  wines  are,  however,  often 
a  sound  and  generous  beverage. 

Several  of  the  white  wines  of  the  Bordelais  are  highly  esteemed ;  especially 
Sauterne  (considered  by  the  French,  the  rival  of  Rhenish  wines).  St.-Eaii/ion, 
a  delicious  wine  in  quality  and  aroma,  and  via  de  graves,  are  sold  some¬ 
times  as  high  as  3000  francs  the  tun. 

“The  production  of  the  Bordelais  vintages,”  says  M.  Le  Clcrc,  “  is  remark¬ 
ably  variable.  In  1637  the  department  of  the  Gironde  yielded  2,213,624  hecto¬ 
litres.  In  1838  only  1,149,116.” 
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The  white  wines  of  the  Dordogne  are  esteemed  for  their  colour  and  bouquet, 
especially  the  wines  of  the  canton  of  Bergerac. 

The  department  of  Le  Lot  only  yields  strong  rough  coarse  wines.  J 

Tarn  yields  wines  resembling  those  of  Burgundy,  and  the  cantons  of  Alby 
and  Gai/lac  export  them,  extensively  to  Holland  and  to  the  colonies,  through 
Bordeaux. 

In  the  Hautc-Garonne  the  wines  are  sold  on  the  spot  at  remarkably  low 
prices,  from  the  expense  of  transport  and  the  want  of  a  market.  The  Lower 
Pyrenees  produce  a  white  and  red  wine  called  Juran$on,  which  is  much  esteemed 
in  the  country. 

In  Gets,  the  wines  are  distilled,  and  the  spirit  called  armagnac  is  milder  and 
more  delicate  than  eognac. 

The  two  departments  of  Charente  yield  no  wines  of  reputation,  they  however 
produce  the  best  distilled  spirits  or  cognac  brandy. 

Notwithstanding  the  excellent  quality  of  the  wines  of  this  great  vine-growing 
region,  there  is  no  class  of  French  citizens  who  have  suffered  so  greatly  by  the 
effects  of  restrictive  commercial  legislation  as  the  vine-growers  and  distillers  of 
the  Bordelais  and  the  two  Charentcs. 

The  Second  Grand  Division  of  the  vineya  -ds  of  France,  comprehends  those 
of  the  valley  or  valleys  of  the  Rhone  and  Haone,  and  the  other  rivers  falling  into 
the  Mediterranean.  Some  of  the  wines  of  this  region  which  are  of  ancient  repute ; 
especially  those  of  Arhois  and  Chateau  Chalons,  have,  to  this  day,  retained  at  least 
their  original  excellence  of  quality.  The  wines  called  A  rsures,  though  little  known 
in  Paris,  are  celebrated  in  the  place  of  growth  for  a  slight  strawberry  aroma,  and” 
as  a  fine  liqueur,  as  well  as  for  something  approaching  in  taste  to  that  of  a  mild 
old  sherry-wine.  Several  wines  of  the  south,  as  those  of  the  Bagnu/s  in  the 
eastern  Pyrenees,  and  various  wines  of  Languedoc,  as  the  red  Roussillon,  and 
some  others  which  resemble  Madeira, — the  strong  white  Picardan  and  dry  white 
Roussillon,  which  arc  often  made  the  bases  of  wines  sold  as  sherry  and  Madeira, 
are  strong  wines  ;  the  Rivesa/les,  red  and  white,  Lund, — and  the  Fiontignac  wines 
are  sweet  Muscadel,  or  ladies’  wines;  the  Maecabco  resembles  Tokay.  Chateaux 
Neuf -de-Pape, 'grown  in  Vaucluse,is,  when  pure, a  delicious  rich  claret  wine,  “  but,” 
says  M.  Lc  Clcrc,  “  not  often  sold  in  its  authentic  state.  In  Vaucluse  a  great 
number  of  proprietors  mix  brandy  with  their  wines,  and  sell  them  for  Granaches, 
the  general  name  in  Languedoc  for  Muscadel  liqueur  wines.”  The  wines  of  Lan¬ 
guedoc  are  chiefly  exported  from  Cette.  In  the  country  round  Carcassone,  which 
is  also  the  scat  of  active  cheap  -woollen  manufactures,  there  have  arisen  extensive 
distilleries.  The  department  of  Le  Gard,  in  which  there  are  various  manufac¬ 
tures,  produces  about  one  million  hectolitres  of  wine.  Several  of  these,  chiefly 
red,  are  light  and  generous,  others  are  rich  and  strong.  At  Calvisson,  not  far 
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from  Nismes,  a  delicious  claret-like  wine  is  made.  Of  the  strong  wines  a  great 
portion  are  distilled  and  carried  for  sale  to  Cette. 

The  department  of  the  Bouches  du  Rhone  yields  several  wines,  the  growth  of 
which  is  increasing;  but  ihey  are  considered  to  want  the  conservative  principle, 
and  soon  degenerate.  The  red  Mines  of  Sainte-Marthe,  St.-Louis,  and  Seon,  and 
the  white  wines  cf  Cassis  and  Scon,  are  however  much  esteemed.  At  Marseilles, 
which  has  an  extensive  wine  trade,  the  wines  of  the  south,  as -well  as  many  others 
are  mixed  and  especially  prepared  for,  and  exported  to  foreign  markets.  Liqueurs , 
from  vinous  distillation  and  sweetened,  form  also  in  the  south  a  branch  of  consi¬ 
derable  importance.  The  department  of  the  Var,  the  most  easterly  on  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  produces  wines,  especially  the  red  wines  of  Bandol,  which  improve  by 
'  age  and  a  sea  voyage,  are  esteemed  generally  along  the  littoral  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  and  also  in  South  America.  The  same  cause,  restrictive  legislation,  limits 
the  consumption  of  southern  French  wines  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  as  that 
which  paralyzes  the  sale  of  Bordeaux  wines.  The  departments  upwards  through 
which  the  Rhone  flows,  are  celebrated  for  strong  and  also  for  some  of  the  more 
delicious  wines.  Iserc  on  the  east,  boasts  very  justly  of  a  sound  but  rather  strong 
wine,  the  growth  of  the  vineyards  of  Cote-Saiut-Andre,  and  produces  also  good 
ordinary  wines.  The  department  of  the  Ardeche  exports  wines,  even  to  Bor¬ 
deaux,  to  be  there  prepared  for  foreign  markets.  The  white  and  red  wines  of  St. 
Peray  arc  celebrated  in  France,  but  they  may  be  considered  as  wines  which  do 
not  bear  transportation,  especially  by  sea ;  the  white  is  a  slightly  sparkling  wine, 
resembling  a  sweet  Champagne,  and  exported  to  Germany,  and  sometimes  to 
England. 

The  department  of  the  Rhone,  of  which  Lyons  is  the  capital,  produces  the 
wines  of  Beaujulais,  also  those  of  Chenas,  Flamy,  Morgan,  and  Julienas.  In  the 
south  are  produced  the  celebrated  Cote-roli  and  Cundrien  wines.  “  But  these,” 
observes  M.  Le  Clerc,  “  are  seldom  procured  in  their  authentic  purity.  Of  the 
wines  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  the  most  justly  celebrated  are  the  Hermitage 
wines  grown  near  Tain  in  the  department  of  Drome  on  the  east  banks  of  the 
Rhone,  about  twenty  leagues  below  Lyons.  This  magnificent  vineyard  produces,” 
says  M.  Le  Clerc,  “  wines  which  may  be  truly  called  admirable."  According  to 
M.  Machon’s  account,  published  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Sociele  (T Oenologie  for 
1836,  they  owe  (like  many  of  the  best  wines  of  France,  as  the  Clos  Vougeot 
for  example)  their  original  excellence  to  the  monks  who  formerly  possessed 
these  vineyards,  and  who  prepared  their  wines  with  minute  care  and  labour 
and  preserved  them  until  age  developed  their  fine  qualities.  The  wines  of 
the  great  Hermitage  vineyard  are  divided  into  Twelve  Classes  called  Mas, 
viz. — Mas  de  Grcffieur,  Mas  de  Meal,  Alas  de  Iksair,  Mas  Je  lie.. 

Mas  de  Cocoules,  Mas  de  Murels,  Alas  de  Dionieres,  Alas  de  VI termite. 
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Mas  de  Pc  lent,  Mas  de  la  Pierrel/e,  Mas  du  Colombier,  and  Mas  de  Varogues. 
The  Mas  de  Greffieux,  of  small  extent,  yields  the  best  wine,  that  of  Meal 
is  nearly  as  good;  while  the  produce  of  Bessar,  though  not  so  fine  nor  so 
durable,  is  much  sooner  fit  for  consumption.  The  other  classes  are  considered 
as  gradually  descending  in  quality,  while  all  maintain  a  mellifluous  gout,  a  colour 
and  perfume,  which  imparts  to  them  great  repute  and  value.  The  best  for 
keeping,  are  made  by  mixing  the  first  three  classes,  and  should  not  be  drunk 
until  five  years  old,  after  which  age  it  gains  greater  perfection  until  twenty-five 
to  thirty  years  old.  It  should  be  kept  long  in  wood,  and  should  be  carefully 
racked  from  one  cask  into  another  at  least  three  times  the  first  year,  and  twice 
the  second.  Generally  it  requires  constant  attention  to  prevent  its  degenerating, 
and  should  be  Jiued  several  times  before  being  bottled.  The  quantity  of  white 
Hermitage  produced  docs  never  exceed  300  hectolitres  (about  7200  imperial 
gallons).  But  this  white  wine,  the  produce  of  good  vintages,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  best  in  France, — rich  in  taste,  brisk,  delicious,  and  to  this  alone  attaches  the 
aroma  of  the  flower  of  almonds  and  of  violet.  It  has  been  known  to  have  kept 
without  deterioration  for  a  century ;  and  is  never  known,  if  properly  made,  to 
degenerate.  The  red  Hermitage  wines  are  often  carried  to  Bordeaux  to  mix 
with  those  of  the  Gironde.  The  quantity  of  real  Hermitage  wines  produced  by 
the  best  vintages  does  not  exceed  2200  hectolitres  ;  but  more  than  50,000  are 
sold  under  this  name.” 

Burgundy  Wines. — These  are  chiefly  the  wines  of  ‘■lie  Cote  d’Or,  the  capital 
Gf  which  is  Burgundy,  and  the  wines  of  the  Saone  ai. Loire.  Of  the  first 
C/os  Vougeot,  Vane,  ChamltoUe,  Waits,  Beaune,  A  loxe,  Savigny,  Volnay,  Pomard, 
Romance  Merseault,  Pu/igny,  Montrachet,  Chassange,  Santenay,  Chambertin, 
Carton,  Richebourg.  “  What  a  brilliant  and  noble  family  of  wines,  what  riches 
for  the  fortunate  department  which  they  animate !”  The  Clos  Vougeot,  the  most 
in  repute,  is  said  by  M.  Le  Clerc  not  now  to  deserve  its  ancient  fame,  owing  to 
carelessness  in  its  manufacture.  Of  the  others,  Chambertin,  Nuits,  Pomard, 
Volnay  and  Romance  are  excellent,  and  the  best  of  all,  if  procured  in  their  pure 
state.  As  to  Romance  Conti,  the  whole  vineyard  does  not  exceed  two  hectares. 
Of  the  wines  of  Saone  and  Loire,  those  of  Chalons  and  Macon  are  the  best;  and 
though  not  so  much  esteemed  as  the  wines  of  the  Cote  d’Or,  approach  them 
very  nearly,  and  are  altogether  considered  in  France  more  sound,  and  bear 
transport  with  little  risk  of  deterioration.  They  mix  more  agreeably  with  water, 
and  arc  more  generally  drunk  as  such,  either  as  breakfast  or  dinner  wines,  than 
probably  any  other.  The  number  of  hectares  of  land  and  hectolitres  of  wine 
produced  in  the  region  of  the  Rhone  and  rivers  falling  into  the  Mediterranean 
are,  according  to  M.  Cavolcau  as  follow' :  viz. — 
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Departments. 

Hectares. 

Hectolitres. 

Departments. 

Hectares. 

Hectolitres. 

Pyrenees  Oriental 

.  29,913 

343,968 

Ain  .  .  . 

.  16,418 

373,818 

Aude  . 

.  36,064 

601,775 

Rhone  ,  .  . 

.  18,126 

458,000 

Herault 

.  91,941 

1,713,600 

Jura,  ... 

16,487 

308,297 

Gand  .... 

.  51,198 

1,094,612 

Tsorfl 

.  10,665 

308,851 

Bouches  du  Rhone 

.  27,338 

590,224 

The  two  Alps 

9,450 

208,700 

Var  .... 

.  15,895 

693,448 

Saone-et- Loire 

.  .  30,708 

660,942 

Vauelnsc  .  .  . 

.  22,038 

362,208 

Cote  d’Or  .  . 

.  25.351 

578,252 

Ardechc  .  . 

14,929 

224,322 

Ilaute-Saone 

10,698 

232,378 

Drome 

.  28,212 

507,908 

Doubs  .  .  . 

.  .  6,625 

139,978 

317,528 

6,132,065 

144,528 

3,269,216 

Being  a  total  of  462,056  hectares,  yielding  9,401,281  hectolitres  of  wine. 


The  third  Valley,  or  wine  region,  is  that  which  is  watered  by  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  Loire  and  its  tributaries.  Several  good  wines,  most  of  them  consumed  in 
the  country,  are  produced  by  the  vineyards  of  this  valley.  Generally  it  does  not 
comprehend  a  great  wine  country,  at  least  not  for  the  higher  classes  of  wine. 
The  upper  departments  in  the  valley,  those  of  the  Loire  and  Al/ier,  have  few  or  no 
vineyards  of  repute.  In  Nievrc,  the  vineyard  of  Pouilli/sur-Loire  produces  a 
wine  sold  in  Paris  as  vin  de  graves.  The  department  of  Cher  supplies  the  wines 
of  which  the  best  Orleans  vinegar  is  made.  Loiret,  of  which  the  city  of  Orleans 
is  the  capital,  is  celebrated  more  for  the  quantity  than  the  quality  produced :  the 
best  vinegars  are  made  of  these  wines ;  and  the  vineyards  of  Orleans  and 
Beaugency  send  to  Paris  a  great  quantity  of  the  ordinary  wines  drunk  in  that 
capital.  The  department  of  Loirc-et-Chcr  produces  the  vins  twit  s,  so  called  on 
account  of  their  dark  red  colour,  and  the  wines  of  the  little  district  of  Mvr 
are  excellent  light  breakfast-wines.  In  the  department  of  Indrc-et-Loire,  the 
vineyards  of  Bourguei/,  Cfiitioit,  Voitvray,  and  June  produce  good  wines  when 
carefully  made.  They  are  exported  to  Holland  and  Belgium  as  first-rate 
Bordeaux  wines.  A  vin  de  Pail/e,  made  of  grapes  half-dried  on  the  vines, 
separating  the  good  grapes  from  the  decayed,  has  been  made  near  Tours, 
by  the  Count  Odart,  for  domestic  use,  which  is  said  to  rival  the  finest  Madeira. 
The  departments  of  Vienne  and  the  two  Sevres,  arc  reputed  for  brandy  more 
than  for  wine.  The  department  of  the  Maine-ct-Loite,  and  of  the  Loire-Ltjc- 
rieure,  produce  good  white  wines,  which  are  exported  to  the  north  of  Europe. 
The  wines  of  Saumur  are  red  and  generous.  The  wines  skilfully  prepared  in  the 
champagne  manner  (vins  champanises)  by  M.  Lesourd  Delille,  of  Angers,  were 
the  only  ones  which  appeared  at  the  public  exposition  of  1839  in  Paris. 

The  departments  of  the  Loire  and  its  tributaries  have  354,800  hectares  under 
vine  cultivation,  and  produce  annually,  according  to  M.  Cavolcau,  6,9/8,709 
hectolitres  of  wine;  viz. — 
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Departments. 

Hectares. 

Hectolitres. 

Departments. 

Hectares. 

Hectolitres. 

Pay  dc  Dome 

21,436 

3.32.859 

.  16,625 

282,560 

Allier  . 

1  o,240 

288,866 

Indre-et-Loire 

.  28,310 

665.224 

The  three  Loires,  Loire 
et-Cher,  ard  Loirct 

-  96,702 

2.518,520 

Vendee 

The  two  Viennes 

.  13,374 

.  23,774 

336,982 

471,967 

Nievre  . 

8,054 

161,664 

The  two  Sevres 

.  15,825 

264,236 

iMaitie-ct-Loire 

26,401 

493,542 

Sartlie  . 

.  9,689 

148,753 

Crouse 

Cher 

66,.‘116 

13.054 

660,704 

332,832 

Total  . 

.  354,800  6,978,709 

The  Forum  class  of  Valleys,  or  vine  regions,  is  that  through  which 
the  Seine,  Tonne,  and  Marne  flow. 

The  Tonne  lias  long  been  celebrated  for  the  quantity  which  its  vineyards 
have  yielded.  “  But  there  arc  now  none,”  says  M.  Le  Clerc,  “  like  those  fine 
wines  which  once  formed  the  consolation  and  the  fortunes  of  the  monks  and 
canons  of  Auxerrois.”  The  wines  of  Chatnnelle,  Migraine,  lrancy,  Conlanges,  and 
Junay,  arc,  however,  liquids  of  much  repute,  and  chablis  is  the  best  breakfast 
and  oyster  wine  in  France.  Juigny,  Vermautou,  and  the  Cule-St.- Jacques  pro¬ 
duce  estimable  wines  when  well  made,  and  the  sparkling  Burgundy  of  this  district 
are  the  best,  of  the  kind  “for  somewhat  aged  heads  to  drink.”  Bur-sur-Attbe, 
and  :hc  vineyards  of  the  Trois  Riccys,  produce  good  wines  when  carefully  made, 
but  they  are  often  mixed  and  adulterated. 

The  department  has  about  3.3,030  hectares  under  vine  cultivation,  producing 
annually,  according  to  Cavolcau,  884,004  hectolitres. 

The  Marne  flows  through  the  Champagne  country,  which,  according  to  M. 
Le  Clcrc,  forms  “  the  ocnologic  glory  of  France.”  “  Vin  de  Champagne,”  he  says, 
“  expresses  all  that  is  the  most,  gracicua •,  gay,  lively,  popular,  and  the  most 
French  of  liquids.  Mankind  cannot  resist  champagne  supposing  it  of  a  good 
vintage,  and  made  with  the  minute  carefulness  and  talent  necessary  to  obtain  a 
limpid  wine,  sugared  to  a  certain  point,  sparkling  without  excess,  and  which,  if  it 
rests  ten  minutes  in  the  glass,  retains  all  its  perfections-  Unhappily  the  real  and 
great  champagne  wine  is  difficult  to  find.  The  general  late  preference  for 
sparkling  wines  has  led  many  vine-growers  to  chamjiagnisc  their  white  wines,  and 
this  fictitious  champagne  being  sold  at  a  low  price,  the  vineyard  proprietors  of 
the  Champagne  country  suffers  greatly  from  the  competition.  Millions  of 
bottles  of  fictitious  champagne  are  sold  in  France  at  from  two  to  three  francs. 
The  whole  valley  and  plains  of  the  Marne  produce  about  80,000  hectolitres  of 
sparkling  wines;  and  about  1 ‘JO, 000  of  red  wines,  which  are  delicate,  and  not 
easily  preserved.” 

Dry  Sillery  and  Ay,  non  mousseux  or  demi  mousseu.r,  are  the  most  esteemed : 
after  which  the  white  and  rose  wines  of  the  same  vintages,  and  those  of  Rlieiim, 
Epenwy ,  Avise,  Mareuil,  Pierry,  &c.  The  champagne  mousseux  and  non  mous¬ 
seux,  rose,  white,  &c.,  do  not  attain  their  perfection  until  three  years  in 
bottle.  They  acquire  greater  perfection  with  age,  and  if  originally  sound  arc 
excellent  until  forty  years  old. 
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All  the  departments  of  this  region  contain  the  following  number  of  hectares 
under  cultivation,  and  produce  the  following  quantity  of  wine  : 

Hectares.  Hectolitres. 


The  two  Manies  - 

31,249 

611,393 

Aisne  '  .  »  •  *  • 

8,494 

271,717 

Anlin  . 

22.580 

572.N70 

Yonnc . 

33,630 

886,604 

Eure,  Eure-ct-Loire  .... 

.  7,276 

169,160 

Seine,  Seinc-et-Marne,  and  Seine-et-Oise 

.35,319 

1,504,351 

Total  . 

138,554 

4,016,095- 

The  last  Valley  or  Region  comprises  the  vineyards  of  the  Rhenish  and 
Moselle  departments  of  France;  which  htfvc  58,904  hectares  of  vineyards,  pro¬ 
ducing,  according  to  M.  Cavoleau,  2,409,580  hectolitres.  They  produce  but  little 
red  wine.  The  white  wines  of  Kettcrle  and  Turkheim  arc  strong,  dry,  and  of 
^an  agreeable  aroma.  Those  of  Volxhcim  and  Molsheim  are  among  the  finest 
Rhenish  wines,  and  the  viu  dc  Pai/lc  of  both  departments,  a  liqueur  wine,  is 
boasted  of  as  being  nearly  equal  to  Tokay,  it  being  made  of  the  same  kind  of 
grape,  and  in  the  same  manner. 

The  Meuse  vineyards  export  the  greater  part  of  their  good  wines,  those 
of  Bar-le-Due,  Bussi/-/u-c6te,  St.  Mihiel ,  and  Coimnercei/,  to'Belgium.  From  the 
French  Moselle  and  the  Meurthe  there  arc  few  wines  exported. 

“  The  Germans  of  the  Rhine,”  says  M.  Lc  Clcrc,  “  before  the  fatal  union  of 
the  Prussian  customs,  purchased  a  great  quantity  of  the  wines  of  the  two  de¬ 
partments  of  Alsace  to .  correct,  or  rather  to  advance,  their  young  wines  there 
as  well  as  elsewhere;  the  fatal  protective  system  has  strangled  our  inter¬ 
national  commerce,  which  can  only  live  and"  prosper  with  the  air  and  with 
freedom.” 

The  pernicious  adulteration  of  wines  in  France  and  other  countries,  is 
attributed,  by  nearly  all  Frenchmen,  to  the  excessive  tax  imposed  upon  fermented 
liquids.  “In  those  towns  in  France  where  the  octroi  is  moderate  we  find,”  says 
M.  Le  Clerc,  “that  the  wines  consumed  are  more,  sound  and  pure,  and  that  the 
consumption  is  greater  where  the  octroi  is  the  least  excessive.” 

According  to  M.  lc  Millot,  and  other  statistical  writers,  it  appears  that  in 
the  commune  of  Lyons,  where  there  are  different  rates  of  oclruis,  the  duty  per 


hectolitre,  and  the  annual 

consumption  of  wine 

per 

inhabitant, 

are  a 

lows  :  viz. — 

I'r. 

Cts. 

I-itrs. 

La  Croix  Roussc  . 

.  duty  0 
•  „  1 

85 

consumption 

281 

La  Guiilotiere 

25 

,, 

Vaise 

•  „  1 

30 

„ 

235 

City  of  Lyons  . 

.  '  ,  .  „  5 

50 

.. 

152 

In  Paris,  and  the  department  of  the  Aisne,  the  octroi  and  consumption 
duties  per  hectolitre,  and  the  annual  consumption  per  inhabitant,  are — 
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In  Paris  (in  casks)  . 

in  bottles  ..... 

f  Roissons 

In  the  Department  of  Aisne<  Laon  . 

( Saint-Quentin  . 


Frs.  Cts.  Litrs. 

duty  20  35 )  .  . ,  _ 

J  gg  qq  f  consumption  115 

”  I  55  ,.  204 

„  2  35  „  139 

„  6  0  „  34 


In  Paris  the  Octroi  duty  was,  in  171*9*  5  francs  50  centimes,  whether  brought 
in  bottle  or  in  cask.  In  1803  it  was  raised  to  replace  the  tax  on  household 
furniture  to  13  francs  50  centimes.  In  1813  it  was  augmented  to  21  francs  in 
casks  and  26  in  bottles  in  order  to  embellish  Paris.  In  1815  it  was  further 
augmented  to  27  francs  in  casks,  and  in  1817  to  30  francs  80  centimes  in  casks, 
and  34  francs  10  centimes  in  bottles.  In  1831  it  was  reduced  to  17  francs 
60  centimes  without  regard  to  its  being  in  bottles  or  in  casks,  and  in  1832  aug¬ 
mented  to  the  present  high  rates.  The  household  furniture  tax  being  also  levied. 
Speaking  further  of  this  tax  and  its  collection,  M.  Le  Clerc  observes,  “Inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  evils  inflicted  by  adulteration,  and  upon  the  trade  in  wine,  by 
this  impost.  IIow  multitudinous  are  the  tracasseries,  quarrels,  judicial  processes, 
fatiguing  formalities  and  official  papers  !  How  much  delay  in  trade,  and  loss  of 
time  to  individuals  which  should  have  been  usefully  employed,  occur  daily  at  the 
barriers  of  every  town  in  France,  all  occasioned  by  its  vexatious  exaction.” 

“  The  wine  production  of  France  and  its  home  as  well  as  foreign  trade,  are 
meantime,  and  have  for  a  long  period  been,  from  the  foregoing  and  other 
legislative  causes,  in  a  state  of  distress.  Exclusive  of  the  internal  taxes  upon  wine, 
the  system  called  protective ,  in  prohibiting  the  manufactured  products  of  allied 
nations,  has  prevented  them  from  purchasing  our  wines  and  spirits,  which  they 
could  only  pay  for  by  an  exchange  of  their  products  or  by  the  specie,  for  which 
they  have  sold  their  merchandize  elsewhere.  They  have  consequently  resorted 
elsewhere,  and  have  acquired  the  habit  of  drinking  the  far  worse  liquids  of 
other  countries.  The  fabrication  of  wines  among  us  has  made  a  deplorable 
progress  at  the  expense  of  the  public  health.  Sound  and  pure  wines,  which 
are  necessary  for  the  labouring  classes,  can  only  now  be  procured  by  those  in 
affluent  circumstances.  The  women  and  children  of  the  people  taste  none  of  it. 
The  labourers  leave  their  work  and  derange  their  means,  to  drink  irregularly 
without  the  barriers  of  the  towns  the  wine  which  would  be  taxed  the  moment 
it  enters  within  the  walls ;  and,  at  a  distance  from  their  occupation  and  their 
homes,  transform  into  drunken  debauch  the  time,  which  were  it  not  for  the 
octroi,  vbuld  have  been  spent  in  profitable  labour.” 

From  nearly  all  the  wine  districts  of  France  representations  of  distress  are 
poured  into  Paris  during  each  session  of  the  legislative  chambers;  and  all 
attribute  their  distress  to  legislative  restriction. 
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An  Account  of  the  Quantities  of  Wine  retained  in  the  United  Kingdom  for 
Home  Consumption,  distinguishing  the  French  from  other  Wines,  and  the 
Duties  on  each,  from  1786  to  1842  inclusive. 


Statement  published  by  the  “  Society  de  Statistique,”  of  the  Amount  and  Value  of  the  Exportations  of  Wines 
and  Brandies  of  France,  from  1815  to  1829. 


YEARS. 

Wines  Exported. 

i 

Fine  Wines, 
or  Vina 
Liqueurs. 

Total  of  the  F-xportatiou 

of  Wines.  1 

Wine  Brandies. 

Iu  Wood. 

|  lu  Buttle.  | 

La  (Rroude. 

From  the  other 
Departments. 

La  tiirunde. 

|  From  lire 
other  De- 
|  paruneuta. 

Quantities. 

Values.  |  Quantities. 

Valuer. 

Herron.™ 

Hectolitre*,  i 

Hectolitres.  I 

Hectolitres. 

Fraur*. 

_ _ _ 

Praia's. 

1815 

637,145 

654,633  ! 

45,965  i 

i  7,998 

1,345,743 

53,044,440 

]  154,160 

1  12,332,876 

1816 

419,227 

708,475 

21,546  ! 

f  2,592 

1,151,842 

39,438,468 

|  137,398 

!  10,991,850 

1817  | 

193,750 

397,123  i 

28,. 

529  i 

470 

619,874 

23.501,800 

j  61,697 

4,935.796 

1818 

502,665 

431,508 

37, 

746 

i  2,474 

974,395 

39,062,193 

99,402 

7,952,229 

1819 

483,596 

664,268 

34, 

744 

I  812 

1,183,422 

43,102,588 

1  231,652  j 

18,532.230 

1820 

549,998 

601,187 

41,' 

724 

'  2,382 

1,195,292 

45,970,090 

253,349  ! 

20,267,931 

1821 

569,201 

382,160 

54,122 

;  2,299 

1,007,784 

43,721,396 

153,408 

12,272,686 

1822  | 

359,597 

647,215 

20.572  j 

I  7,693 

1,035,079 

36,602,207 

220,186  | 

18,414,898 

1823 

435,657 

733,166 

j  28,104  1 

24,971 

6,047 

1,227,947 

47,882,689 

1  310,059 

24,016,957 

1824 

337,185 

510,452 

1  19,451 

29,013 

10,633 

906,736 

38,598,136 

:  317,347 

24,979,776 

1825 

392,202 

578,536 

1  24,629  | 

29,665 

28,811 

1,053,845 

48,789,379 

i  259,937 

21,729,637 

1826 

414,948 

684,066 

1  27,129 

28,170 

35,752 

1,100,067 

47,735,865 

i  194.110 

15,783,308 

1827 

460,728 

507,070 

1  27,362 

36.940 

38,176 

1,070,277 

47,236,513 

|  273,574 

22,369,075 

1828 

455,574 

698,480 

j  34,941 

30,636 

24,910 

1,244,093 

51,885,548 

403,207 

32,915,007 

1829 

416,296 

628,459 

I  28,105 

29,936 

31.642 

1,134,440 

48,210,500 

321,204 

26,165,211 

RECAPITULATIVE  SUMMARY. 


1815-1817 

1,250,122 

1,760,231 

96,040 

11,060  1 

3,117,459 

115,984,708 

353,255 

28,260,522 

1818  —  1820 

1,536,259 

1,696,963 

114,214 

5,668 

3,353,109 

128,134,871 

584,403 

46,752,390 

1821—1823 

1,364,455 

1,762,541 

127,769 

16,039 

3,270,810 

128,206,292 

683,653 

54,704,541 

1824—1826 

1,144,335 

1,773,054 

71,209  I  86.848  * 

75,196  1 

3,150,648 

135,123,380 

771,394 

62,492,721 

1827—1829 

1,332,598 

1,834,009 

89,958  |  97,512 

94,728 

3,448,810 

147,332,561 

997,985 

81,449,293 

1818 — 1823 

2,900,714 

3,459,504 

241,983 

21,707 

6,623,919 

256,341,163 

1,268,056 

101,456,931 

1824—1829 

2,476,933 

3,607,063 

161,167  |  184,360 

169,924 

6,5 99,458 

282,455,941 

1,769,379 

143,942,014 

Increase 
Decrease  | 

423,781 

147,559 

103,544 

147,217 

24,461 

26,114,778 

501,323 

47,514,917 
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Account  of  Purchase,  Cost  of  Keeping,  and  Sale  of  One  Hundred  Tuns  of 
good  ordinary  Bordeaux  Wine,  bought  at  the  Wine  Press,  Cellared  during 
Three  Years,  and  Shipped  for  Exportation. 


Fr.  Fr.  '  Fr. 

Purchase  of  100  tuns  of  wine,  at  300  francs  per  tun .  30,000 

fxkst  tear. — expenses. — Entry,  carriage,  and  charges, 

30  francs  per  tun  ......  3000 

Three  drawings,  at  1  franc  50  cents . 450 

Cellarage  . . 1200 

(loss  10  tuns)  4650 

second  tear. — Two  drawings,  or  90  tuns  .  .  .  270 

Cellarage  „  . 1080 

Cask  repairs,  &c.,  at  8  francs . 720 

(loss  4£  tuns)  2070 

third  tear. — Two  drawings,  on  85|  tuns  .  .  .  256.50 

Cellarage  .  . . .  .  1026 

Cask  repairs,  &c.,  at  10  francs  .....  855 

(loss  3  tuns)  -  2137.50 

Extra  charges . 300 

Insurance  from  fire  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  100 

charges  of  shipment. — Casks,  &c. ;  double  hoops,  cartage, 

brokerage,  &c.,  at  15  francs  per  tun,  or  82£  tuns  .  .  1237.50 

- —  10,495 


Interest  on  30,000  francs,  at  6  per  cent,  for  3  years  .  .  .  5400  40,495 

„  9257.50  „  at  „  H  ditto  .  .  .  773.175  6,133.175 


46,628.175 

565.3 

56.5 


Cost  on  board 

Freight  and  charges  of  delivery 


Cost  per  tun  of  about  1 000  bottles  .  .  680  francs. 

Say  delivered  in  London,  per  tun  sterling  .  .  .  .  £27  10  0 

Duty  at  the  rate  of  5s.  (id.  per  gallon  and  5  per  cent  .  .  .  48  2  6 


Cost  of  1000  bottles,  duty  paid  .  .  .  .  .  75  12  6 

Allow  for  carriage,  &c . 0150 

Cellarage  for  six  months  .  . . 0  10  0 

Interest  at  5  per  cent . .  ..  3150 

Corks  and  bottling  expenses . 2  6  8 


Total  cost  per  1000  bottles  :  .  .  .  £  82  10  0 

or  per  bottle,  Is.  7f d. 


Supposing  wine  costing  600  francs  per  tun  at  the  wine  press,  were  originally  pur¬ 
chased, — and  as  all  the  other  charges  and  the  duty  per  gallon  would  have  been  the  same, 
such  wine  of  superior  quality  would  cost,  in  addition,  including  interest,  about  £18  per 
ton  ;  nearly  4£d.  per  bottle,  or  in  all,  about  2s.  per  bottle  for  a  superior  quality. 


621.8 

58.2 


Cost  of  82£  tuns 
This  makes  the  tun  cost 
Allow  merchant’s  profit,  10  francs  per  cent 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

UKKT-UOOT  SUGAR  OF  FRANCE. 

Tiib  cultivation  of  beet- root  in  France,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  from  this 
vegetable  its  saccharine  matter,  was  the  result  partly  of  the  necessity  caused  by  its 
scarcity  in  France  during  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  partly  of  that  fallacious 
economy  of  producing  at  home  an  article  at  a  dear  price,  rather  than  depend  on 
its  being  supplied  by  foreigners  at  however  low  a  cost. 

In  1801,  MM.  Chaptal,  Fourcrov,  and  other  members  of  the  Institute 
of  France,  made  a  report,  by  order  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  on  the  ex¬ 
traction  of  sugar  from  beet-root,  This  report,  after  representing  “  that  of  all  the 
products  which  man  has  extracted  from  vegetables,  sugar  is  that  the  use  of  which 
has  been  the  most  extended ; — that  its  agreeable  and  sweet  savour,  and  its  various 
properties  had  rendered  it  one  of  the  principal  alimentary  condiments,  not  only 
in  our  drinks  and  conserves,  but  in  our  medicaments,  and  many  other  preparations ; 
and  that,  consequently,  it  was  justly  of  the  number  of  substances  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  to  abstain  from  consuming  after  having  become  an  article  of  first  necessity. 

The  war  having  prevented  the  usual  importation  of  tropical  sugar,  the  scarcity 
and  high  price  only  admitted  of  its  consumption  by  the  richest  families,  and  the 
great  body  of  consumers  were  deprived  of  an  article,  the  w’ant  of  which  was 
considered  so  severe,  that  numerous  attempts  were  made  to  produce  in  France  a 
substitute  for  that  which  the  war  stopped  the  importation  of  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  It  was,  at  first,  believed  that  the  sugar-cane  might  be  cultivated  with  great 
advantage  in  France,  and  an  experiment  was  made  at  Nuitvelk  Tempi,  near  Nice, 
in  the  then  department  of  the  Maritime  Alps.  The  climate,  soil,  and  southern 
aspect  of  this  situation,  was  deemed  very  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  cane, 
and  profitable  results  were  sanguincly  anticipated.  The  canes  which  w’ere  planted 
did  grow  to  as  great  a  height  and  size  as  in  the  West  Indies ;  but,  when  the  usual 
time  arrived  to  yield  sugar,  an  uncrystallizable  syrup  only,  called  mucoso  sucre 
w’as  obtained. 

Several  other  attempts  to  procure  sugar  by  cultivating  the  cane  were 
made,  and  all  without  success.  The  next  attempt  was  to  multiply  the  growth 
in  France  of  the  sugar-maple  of  America  (Acer  Sacchariitum  of  Linriams).  The 
sap  of  this  tree  contains  a  crystallizable  saccharine  matter,  which,  in  North 
America,  is  converted  into  sugar,  where  there  are  large  forests  of  the  sugar- 
maple,  and  where  the  sap  runs  from  incisions  made  in  the  tree,  after 
the  winter  frosts,  and  during  the  sunshining  days  of  spring.  Even  if  it  should 
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succeed  in  France,  the  cost  was  found  to  be  far  too  great  to  admit  of  it  for  ex¬ 
tensive  consumption.  Several  other  vegetables  containing  saccharine  matter, 
such  as  turnips,  carrots,  &c.,  were  tried  and  failed.  About  the  same  time,  M. 
Acliard,  a  chemist  of  Berlin,  announced  that  he  had  discovered  a  process  by 
which  he  obtained  a  considerable  quantity  of  excellent  sugar  from  the  white  beet¬ 
root,  at  a  cost  of  about  30  centimes  the  pound.  Forty  years  before,  M.  Mar- 
graaf,  another  Berlin  chemist,  made  known  that  he  could  extract  sugar  from  this 
vegetable,  but  that,  notwithstanding  the  exactness  of  his  experiments,  the  quality 
produced  was  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  expense.  He  therefore  remained  satisfied 
with  his  experiment,  showing  that  other  vegetables  contained  sugar  as  well  as  the 
sugar-cane.  Acliard  persevered,  the  beet-root  was  cultivated  to  a  considerable 
.extent  in  Prussia,  and  a  fair  quantity  of  sugar  was  obtained  from  it. 

This  discovery  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  in  France.  Inquiry  was  instituted, 
and  MM.  Chaptal,  Fourcroy,  and  other  members  of  the  Institute,  who  were  ap¬ 
pointed  as  a  commission  of  inquiry,  stated  in  their  report  that,  after  various  ex¬ 
periments,  they  found  that  1152  ounces  of  beet-root  produced  a  syrup,  which  after 
two  crystallizations  yielded  18  ounces  of  Muscovado,  very  brown,  very  heavy  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  bulk,  and  of  rather  a  disagreeable  suveur.  After  various  refinings  the 
IS  ounces  were  reduced  to  12  ounces  of  tolerable  sugar.  Continuing  their  expe¬ 
riments  further,  they  found  that  25,000  kilogrammes  of  beet-root  would  yield 
391  kilogrammes  of  Muscovado,  which  byrefining  would  be  reduced  to  224  kilo¬ 
grammes  of  pure  sugar  at  a  cost  of  about  18  sous  per  lb.,  or  about  8 ±d. ;  and  that 
this  sugar,  by  various  refinings  might  be  obtained  in  equal  purity  and  quality 
with  that  extracted  from  the  sugar-cane.  In  consequence  of  this  report,  the 
cultivation  of  beet-root  for  extracting  sugar  commenced  on  gather  an  extensive 
scale,  and  its  gro  wth  was  greatly  encouraged,  at  the  public  expense  by  Napo¬ 
leon.  The  sugar  thus  produced,  has  been  dearly  paid  for  by  France. 

Premiums,  protective  duties,  and  occasional  relaxations  of  the  latter,  are 
prominent  in  regard  to  sugars  in  French  legislation.  At  one  time  Napoleon 
imposed  a  duty  of  300  to  400  francs  on  foreign  sugars  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  beet-root  sugars,  and  the  scale  of  protective  duties  have  been,  frequently 
altered  since  the  restoration,  until  tliey  have  reached  the  present  high  rates  on 
foreign  and  French  colonial  sugars  as  stated  in  the  general  tariff. 

_ The  French  colonial  merchants  of  the  seaports  complain  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  possessed  by  the  beet-root  growers.  The  latter  complain  as  loudly  of 
the  competition  of  the  sugars  of  the  former,  and  that  the  excise  of  16  francs 
50  centimes  per  100  kilogrammes,  about  6s.  lOd  per  cwt.  levied  on  beet-root 
sugar  since  October,  1838,  will  utterly  ruin  them.  A  committee  of  inquiry  was 
as  usual  appointed,  who  reported  that  it  was  necessary  to  limit  the  production  o^ 
beet-root  sugar  in  the  double  interast  of  the  French  marine  and  of  the  colonies, 
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that  the  duty  on  home-made  sugar  should  lie  increased,  and  that  the  manu¬ 
facturers  should  he  indemnified  for  their  losses.  The  duty  was  (in  1840)  increased 
to  27  francs,  50  centimes,  and  the  duty  on  colonial  and  forci,  sugars  at  the 
same  time.  (See  the  Tariff.)  Both  interests  were  dissatisfied,  ana  another  com¬ 
mission  was  in  1S41  appointed,  from  whose  report  and  other  sources  we  con¬ 
dense  the  following  satements : 

The  number  of  establishments  manufacturing  beet-root  sugar,  and  quantity 
produced  in  France  during  the  following  years  were — 

In  1828 . 58  establishments  producing  2,685,000  kilogrammes. 

In  1830 . 89  „  „  6,000,000 

In  183/  the  number  increased  under  the  protective  system  to  543  at 
work,  producing  about  36,000,000  kilogrammes,  while  the  average  annual 
consumption  for  seven  years  of  beet-root  and  colonial  sugars  amounted  to 
95,335,554  kilogrammes.  In  1838-9  there  were  560  manufacturers  of  beet¬ 
root  sugar,  all  except  five  actively  at  work,  producing  nearly  40,000,000  of 
kilogrammes ;  and  in  1840-41  the  duty  and  diminished  protection  reduced  the  num¬ 
ber  to  388  establishments,  producing  nearly  27,000,000  of  kilogrammes  of  sugar. 
Thirty-one  establishments,  not  dismantled,  had  stopped  working.  Such  is  a 
sketch  of  the  effect  of  legislating  to  force  a  production  which  has  taxed  the  whole 
population  of  France  many  millions  annually,  and  which  it  is  evident  cannot 
compete  with  tropical  sugars  except  by  a  high  tax  on  the  public.  It  is  even 
now  proposed  to  prohibit  the  making  of  beet-root  in  France,  and  to  indemnify  the 
proprietors,  fully  for  their  outlays  as  a  measure  of  public  utility  and  economy. 


Statement  showing  the  Extent  of  Land  applied  to  the  Cultivation  of  Beet-root 
in  France,  and  also  the  Quantity  annually  produced. 


REGIONS. 

Extent  of  Land 
cultivated  in  Hec- 

Quantity  produced 
in  metrical 
Quintals. 

North-East . 

North-West . 

South-East  ....... 

-South-West-; - : - .  ... 

30,844.11 
5,952.15  • 

15,534.10 
5,330.79 

10,328,953 

1,332,176 

3,281,853 

797,499 

Total  of  Continental  France  .... 
Corsica  .... 

57,661.15 

2.  0 

15,740,481 

210 

General  Total . 

57,663.15 

15,740,691 

Ditto  in  English  Acres,  &c. 

Or, 

142, 518-]^  Eng-) 
lish  acres ) 

Or, 

31,621,923-,%^ 
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Statement  of  the  Quantities  of  tropical  Sugars  imported  into  France,  entered 
for  Consumption  and  remaining  in  Entrepot  during  the  Years  ending  the  31st 
of  October,  1838  to  1841  inclusive,  according  to  the  Returns  of  the  French 
Customs. 


1841. 

1840. 

1839. 

1838. 

Su?.rfron.  French  f*mPort'd  J  ‘ 

colonies  .  .  .{^““1 

f  Imported.  .  .  * 

Foreign  sugars  .  .-(Consumed 

[  Existing  inentreptii 
Total  of  foreign  and ‘  *  ' 

colonial  .  .  <  t-onsu.npi]  . 

Ibxistiugin  entropo 

fin  French  colonies 
Price  current  per-'  ,  „ 

100  k"s-  ■  -Lau-IT.  •.  • : 

Kill,. 

80,003,000 

20.605,000 
19,622,000 
10,425,000 
10,235,000 
99,705,000 
70,501,000 
30,840,0(10 
a  j  Antilles  40 f. 

US'l  Bourbon  30f. 
October  .  .  104f. 

Idem.  .  .  .  115f. 

65,160,000 

70,400,000 

14,591,000 

13,606,000 

MMlioOO 

70,046,000 

75,777,000 

20,050,000 

55  f. 

54f. 

13! If.  to  139 
I4(lf.  ,,  159 

64,’l  89,000 
31,852,000 
5,512,000 

3,461,000 

84,175,000 

51,792,000 

35,313,000 

11  Of. 

HOf.  to  119 

Kila. 

75,399,000 
56,706  000 
27,410,000 
10,574,000 
3,016,000 
2,514,000 
86,973,000 
59,802,000 
29,924,000 

109f. 

120f. 

Account  of  tropical  Sugars  imported  into  France  from  1825  to  1841. 


.53,616,523 
,|73,266,291 
(.5,828, -106 
70,474,970 
.  00, 996  914 
.  70,673,558 
.  07,872,404 
.  77,507,799 
75,517,245 
,  83,049,141 
14,249,090 
9,326,022 
16  535,563  ll 
6,992,000  I 


10,601,093 

,584,928 

,439,624 


1,084,944 

,209,571 

02,247,661 

169,918,686 


944.376 

679,887 

529.094 

776.066 

445,803 

346,543 

1,508,176 

4,366,004 

3.292.480 
1,012,833 
3,342,966 

3.309.480 
655,340 

6,666.360 

1,941,761 


16,366,753 

17,327,719 

21,691,918 

24,528,015 

28,401,435 

19,329,441 

9.032,890 

18,497,203 


4,571,317 

5,271,611 

6,123,657 

6,315,502 


19,110,557 
!, 907,1 15 
1,890,753 


25,595,521 
23,989,071 
11,309,320  I 
13,300,601 


25,020,91 1 

24n36!453 

28,774,618 

27,657,909 

22,645,507 

27,131,488 

20,485,620 

21,631,552 

31,729,750 

30,995.748 

26,630,686 

30,731,513 

29,564,724 

24,044,110 

30,164,526 

36,171,681 


It  will  be  observed,  that  the  colonial  sugar  entered  for  consumption,  has  been, 
with  a  trifling  exception,  French  colonial  sugar,  sold  at  a  cost  of  at  least  40  francs 
more  than  the  price  of  foreign  colonial  sugars.  The  annual  budget  of  the  Mi¬ 
nister  of  Marine  and  Colonies  always  exhibits  an  immense  charge  to  France  for 
expenditure  to  maintain  the  colonial  establishments  of  France :  all  of  which  may 
be  added  to  the  differential  duties  on  foreign  sugars.  All  the  differential  duties 
on  colonial  and  foreign  sugars  in  favour  of  beet-root  sugar  from  a  general  tax  on 
the  nation. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

TOBACCO  CULTURE  AND  MANUFACTURE  IN  FRANCE. 

The  exclusive  privilege  of  selling  tobacco  in  France  was  first  farmed  in  1674, 
when  the  price  was  fixed  at  20  sous,  wholesale ;  and  at  25  sous,  about  one 
shilling  per  lb.,  in'retail,  for  tobacco,  the  growth  of  the  French  West  Indies,  or  of 
France:  that  of  foreign  countries  was  sold  at  double  those  prices.  In  1681  the 
importation  was  restricted  to  certain  ports,  and  on  paying  a  duty,  and  selling  the 
tobacco  to  the fermier  general.  In  1697  the  trade  and  sale  was  given  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  fermier,  for  150,000  livres,  besides  an  annual  rent  of  100,000  livres,  in 
consideration  of  all  duties  of  importation,  exportation,  and  sale. 

In  1716  the  tobacco  bail  for  six  years  was  sold  for  two  millions  of  livres,  and 
the  annual  rent  doubled  for  the  last  four  years  of  the  term ;  but  in  1718  the 
French  West  India  Company  agreed  to  pay  2,020,000  livres  annually,  on  con¬ 
dition  of  being  allowed  the  sole  privilege  to  cultivate  and  import  tobacco  from 
the  colonies ;  the  wholesale  price  being  fixed  at  40  sous,  the  retail  at  50  sous.  In 
1730  the  exclusive  sale  of  tobacco  was  granted  to  the  Ferme-generale,  for  7,500,000 
livres  the  first  four  years;  and  8,000,000  per  annum  afterwards.  In  1789  the 
consumption  was  15,049,377  lbs.  for  22,000,000  inhabitants.  The  Regie  and  the 
Ferme-generale  were  abolished  in  1791,  and  the  importation,  culture,  and  manu¬ 
facture  freely  allowed  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  importation  duty  was  fixed 
at  25  francs  per  100  lbs.  by  foreign  vessels  ;  and  three-fourths  of  this  duty  by 
French  vessels.  In  1799  the  import  duty  was  augmented  to  66  francs  per  100 
kilogrammes,  by  foreign,  and  44  by  French  vessels,  with  an  excise  duty  of  40 
centimes  the  kilogramme  imposed  on  its  manufacture,  and  24  on  leaf  or  smoking 
tobacco.  Under  this  system  the  revenue  only  derived,  two  years  afterwards, 
1,129,708  francs  of  revenue.  In  1804  the  levying  of  the  duties  was  intrusted  to  the 
Administration  des  Droits  reunis,  which  exercised  the  full  rigours  of  domiciliary 
visits  among  the  manufacturers  and  sellers  of  tobacco ;  by  which  means  a 
revenue  of  12,600,000  was  collected.  The  duties  were  nearly  doubled  in  1804, 
and  these  again  doubled  in  1806 ;  yet,  at  four  times  the  former  duties,  and  an 
increased  expense  ot  surveillance,  the  gross  annual  revenue  was,  in  1811,  only 
16,000,000  francs.  From  this  period  the  sale  and  manufacture  of  tobacco  was 
made  an  exclusive  government  monopoly.  By  this  system  the  revenue  increased 
during  the  first  five  years  to  about  25,000,000  francs,  or  one  million  sterling  per 
annum. 

In  1820  the  quantity  of  tobacco  sold  by  the  government  was  12,645,277 
kilogrammes,  the  gross  proceeds  of  the  sales  64,027,137,  and  the  revenue  after 
3  D 
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deducting  cost  of  tobacco,  and  expense  of  manufacturing,  42,219,604  francs.  In 
1S30  tlic  sales  were  1 1,169,554  kils.,  proceeds  67,1/2,S72 ;  the  revenue 
4G,782,403  francs.  In  1837,  a  productive  year,  the  sales  were — 


Fihst. — Snuff)  viz. — 

kils. 

f. 

c. 

Of  foreign  manufacture  .  .  .  . 

17,390 

at  11 

10 

Of  French  ditto,  best,  carottcs. 

6,552 

„  9 

50 

- ditto,  ordinary.  .  .  . 

5,487,826 

„  7 

0 

- ditto,  canister 

388,736 

„  5 

45  to  2f.  5c. 

5,900,50-1 

kilogrammes. 

Second. — Manufactured  for  smoking,  &c. 

Foreign  ...... 

34,724 

at  11 

10 

French  ditto,  best  .  .  •  • 

238,576 

„  9 

80 

- ordinary  .... 

4,235,271 

„  7 

0 

— - - canister  .  .  .  . 

3,496,327 

„  5 

45  to  If.  35c. 

Ilavannah  cigars  ..... 

11,614 

„  11 

10 

French  cigars  .  .  .  •  ■  - 

74,592 

„  9 

80 

Total 

13,991,608 

kilogrammes. 

Proceeds  of  sales  .... 

81,366,947 

francs. 

Deduct  cost  of  tobacco  and  expenses 

22,338,035 

59,028,912  f.  £2,361,152  sterling. 

,  For  33,500,000  inhabitants,  being  419  grammes,  or  15  ounces  each. 

Tobacco  is  cultivated  in  France  in  the  six  departments  of  Ille-ct-  Vilaine,  Lot, 
Lot  ct-Garonne,  Nord,  Pas-de-Calais,  and  the  Lower  Rhine. 


The  following  Statement  exhibits  the  Extent  of  Land  applied  to  the  Cultivation 
of  Tobacco  in  France,  and  the  Quantity  produced  in  1841. 


It  E  G  I  0  N  S. 

Extent  of  Land 
cultivated  in 
Hectares. 

Quantity  produced 

Quintals. 

North-East  .  . . 

North-West  ....  ... 

South-West  . . 

Total  of  Continental  France  .  .... 

„  „  Corsica  .... 

General  Total  ....... 

2895.0 

555.0 

4381.31 

53,967.0 

7677.0 

26,025.0 

7831.31 
124.0 

7955.31 

88,669.0 

1228.0 

88,897.0 

Ditto  in  English  Acres,  &c.  .... 

Or,  1,966,21 
English  acres. 

Or,  178,587^ 

The  government  purchase  foreign  tobacco,  chiefly  American,  to  mix  and 
improve  that  grown  in  France.  The  foreign  tobacco  is  subject  to  the  import  duty 
stated  in  the  general  tariff.  In  1838,  a  medium  year,  the  quantity  thus  pur¬ 
chased  was  6,520,569  kilogrammes.  Valued  at  14,997,309  francs. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

CULTIVATION’  of  oleaginous  seeds. 

A  re  pout  on  oleaginous  seeds  was,  in  November,  1841,  drawn  up  by  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce.  It  states  that  “the  tariff 
of  these  seeds  embrace  the  three  subjects  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  trade. 
The  agriculturists  claim  protection  for  them.  Oilseed-crushers,  soapmahers,  and 
other  branches  of  industry  in  which  oil  is  so  extensively  used,  demand  the 
article  in  abundance  and  of^ood  quality,  and  at  cheap  cost,  and,  therefore,  that  it 
should  be  imported  free  ^^restrictive  duties.  The  commercial  and  shipping 
interests,  demand  the  same  freedom  in  order  to  increase  trade  and  freights. 
The  whalefishers,  codfishers,  and  scalcatchers,  again  demand  prohibitions  of 
oilseeds  and  foreign  oil.” 

From  1816  to  1833  inclusive,  a  duty  of  five  francs  per  100  kilogrammes  was 
imposed  on  foreign  oilseeds,  in  order  to  protect  the  home  grower.  This  duty  was 
reduced  in  1834,  to  3  francs  by  French  vessels,  and  left  at  5  francs  by  foreign 
vessels.  In  1835  the  duty  on  flax-seed  was  reduced  to  1  franc  by  French,  and 
to  1  franc  50  centimes  by  foreign  vessels.  The  duty  on  other  seeds  being  fixed 
at  5  francs  by  French,  and  5  francs  50  centimes  by  foreign  vessels.  The  duties 
on  the  latter  seeds  were  soon  after  reduced  to  2  francs  50  centimes,  and  3  francs. 

The  export  duty  on  oilcakes  was  reduced  in  1826,  from  2  francs,  to  25  cen¬ 
times.  This  reduction  was  at  the  time  demanded  by  all  interests.  The  graziers 
and  proprietors  of  cattle  now  claim  a  restriction  upon  the  exportation  of  oil¬ 
cakes,  and  require  the  old  duty  of  2  francs  to  be  re-established ;  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  who  drew  up  the  report,  recommend  that  the  exportation  should  be  re¬ 
stricted  of  oil-cakes,  which  England  and  llelgium  take  in  such  abundance,  and 
with  such  great Jatleuiiig  profit.  The  following  tables  w  ill  illustrate  the  question : 


Quantities  and  Value  of  Oilcakes  exported  from  France,  from  1831  to  1840. 


Years. 

To  England. 

To  Belgium. 

OtlicrCountrics. 

Total. 

Value. 

1831 

met.  quintal. 
27,991 

met.  quintal. 
80,549 

met.  quintal. 
2,122 

met.  quintal. 
110,662 

663,967 

1832 

19,783 

88,404 

3,858 

112,045 

672,262 

1833 

21,771 

87,312 

2,683 

111,766 

670,596 

1834 

34,484 

108,681 

1,071 

144,236 

865,417 

1835 

11,978 

92,191 

433 

104,602 

627,611 

1836 

42,106 

115,360 

377 

157,843 

947,054 

■  1837 

79,090 

110,408 

877 

190,375 

1,142,250 

1838 

89,456 

130,410 

243 

220,109 

1,320,653 

1839 

144,471 

110,850 

1,610 

256,931 

1,541,583 

1840 

241,756 

149,086 

2,288 

393,130 

2,3,58,783 

Quantities  of  Oilseeds  imported  into  France  from  the  Years  1827  to  1840 
inclusive. 


Quantities  Imported.  |  Quantities  entered  for  Consumption. 


Years. 

Linseed. 

Otlier  kinds. 

Total. 

Linseed. 

Other  kinds. 

Total. 

1827 

met.quint. 

met.quint. 

208,479 

mei7,867t’ 

'l88,020t’ 

205,887 

1828 

103,016 

45,577 

57,024 

102,601 

1829 

50,734 

45,055 

6,981 

52,036 

1830 

151,810 

136,730 

17,104 

153,834 

1831 

30,006 

18,346 

6,106 

24,452 

1832 

97,910 

77,769 

12,434 

90,203 

1833 

188,435 

76,139 

89,898 

166,037 

1834 

45,793 

10,366 

56,159 

56,554 

16,634 

73,188 

183.7 

79,381 

22,621 

102,002 

82,431 

17,605 

100,036 

1836 

110,862 

202,072 

312,934 

110,607 

202,095 

312,702 

1837 

121,900 

119,730 

241,630 

117,292 

118,455 

235,747 

1838 

220,776 

62,198 

282,974 

204,202 

64,068 

268.270 

1839 

235,458 

36,091 

271,549 

248,522 

34,592 

283,114 

1840 

341,296 

153,186 

494,482 

337,162 

158,433 

495,595 

CHAPTER  XII. 

COAI.  ANDIRON  MINES  OK  FRANCE. 

It  is  but  little  more  than  a  century  since  the  coal-mines  of  France  were  first 
explored.  Savary,  informs  us,  “  that  in  1774,  wood  having  been  scarce  and 
dear*in  Paris,  a  few  boat-loads  of  stone-coal  or  anthracite,  were  brought  there; 
but  the  burning  of  it  was  not  understood,  and  the  speculation  did  not  succeed.” 

In  1722  the  coal-mines  of  the  north  were  first  worked.  In  1737  the  mines 
of  Saint-Georges  were  opened.  In  1749  those  of  Litry,  in  Calvados.  In  1759 
those  of  Carmeaux,  in  Tam.  In  1789  those  of  Vouvan/,  in  Vendee ;  in  1809, 
those  of  Aalis,  in  Gard.  rIh ere  are  at  present  4G  coal-fields,  or  rather  districts, 
explored  in  34  departments  of  France ;  viz.— one  in  the  Nord,  or  that  of  Valen¬ 
ciennes-,  one,  that  of  Forbach, in  the  Moselle;  one  in  the  Vosges;  three  in  the 
Rhine  departments;  three  in  the  IIaute-Saone;  one  in  the  Nievre;  two  in 
the  Saone-et-Loire  ;  three  in  the  Allier;  Jour  in  the  Puy-de-Dome,  and 
Haute-Loire  ;  one  in  the  Rhone;  one  in  the  Loire;  one  in  Ardeciie;  one 
in  Var;  one  in  Gard;  two  in  Herault;  one  in  Aude  ;  one  in  Tarn;  three 
in  Aveyron  ;  one  in  Lot  ;  one  in  Cantal  ;  three  in  Correze  ;  two  in  Creuse  ; 
one  in  Vendee  ;  one  in  the  Deux-Sevres;  one  in  the  Loire-Inferieure,  ex¬ 
tending  into  Maine-et-Loire  ;  one  at  Quimper  in  Finisterre;  one  in 
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Mayenxe;  one  in  Calvados;  one  in  La  Manciie;  and  one  in  the  Pas-df.- 
Calais.  The  most  important  of  these  are  those  of  Decize,  in  the  Nicvre,  near 
Creusat,  and  Blarney,  in  the  Saonc  and  Loire  ;  Corcelles,  in  the  Ilaute-Saonc  ; 
those  of  the  Loire,  the  centre  of  which  are  at  the  manufactures  and  furnaces  of 
St.  Etienne.  Brassac,  in  the  Puy-de-Dome,  Alois,  in  Gard,  Aubin,  in  Aveyron, 
and  Litry,  in  Calvados  and  Manchc. 

In  1835  the  number  of  coal-mines  then  worked,  are  stated  by  J.  Gamier 
( Encyclopedic  du  Commergant)  to  be  157  of  good  bHuminous  coal,  42  lignite,  and 
24  of  anthracite  coal.  In  all  which  there  were  2G7  steam-engines,  of  5G03  horse 
power;  employing  19,484  men,  and  producing,  in  183G-7,  about  25  millions  of 
metric  quintals,  or  about  2,400,000  tons.  In  1814  the  production  was 
6,757,471  quintals.  In  1820,  9,72G,095 ;  in  1825,  12,783,270;  in  1830, 
15,965,703  ;  in  1835,  21,483,571 ;  and  in  1840,  rather  more  than  25  millions  of 
quintals.  More  than  half  of  the  coal  produced  is  extracted  from  the.  mines  of 
two  departments,  that  of  the  Nord,  of  which  Valenciennes  is  the  centre,  and  that 
of  the  Loire,  of  which  St.  Etienne  is  the  great  workshop. 

The  consumption  of  combustible  substances  in  1835  has  been  calculated  by 
the  administration  of  mines,  as  follows  :  viz. — 

Charcoal  ....  6,090,000  metric  quintals  ;  value  37,209,000  francs. 

Mineral  coal  .  .  .  .  2,068,000  do.  „  4,195,000 

Coke .  590,000  do.  „  1,596,000 

Wood . 8,100  stores  „  39,000 

Turf .  6,500  do.  „  10,000 

Total  .  .  43,049,000 

This  statement  shows  the  interest  which  the  proprietors  of  forests  have  in 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign  iron.  In  1788  France  imported 
2,430,984  metric  quintals  of  coal,  nearly  one-third  of  which  was  from  Belgium, 
and  nearly  all  the  rest  from  England.  In  1821  the  importations  of  coal  were 
from  Belgium  2,500,000;  from  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Germany  (chiefly 
Prussian)  410,000,  and  from  England,  266,000  metric  quintals.  In  1835  the 
importations  were,  from  Prussia,  &c.,  810,000;  from  Belgium,  6,200,000;  and 
from  England,  710,000  metric  quintals.  France  now  exports  coal,  to  Belgium 
125,000  metric  quintals ;  and  to  Algiers,  and  other  places,  about  100,000 
metric  quintals. 

Iron-Mines  containing  ores  of  nearly  all  qualities,  abound  in  France,  but  they 
are  seldom  so  contiguous  to  coal  as  the  iron-mines  of  England,  in  which  the  coal 
and  iron  are  found  interstratified.  The  working  of  the  French  mines,  and  the 
iron-furnaces  have  been  long  maintained  by  the  so-called  protective  system, 
which,  as  already  stated,  taxes  so  enormously  the  agriculture  of  the  kingdom. 
The  iron-furnaces  and  forges  of  France  are  divided  into  Twelve  Groups,  viz. — 

1.  The  East  Group,  which  comprises  all  the  great  furnaces  (about  150) 
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of  the  Haute-Saone,  Doubs  Jura,  and  Haute- Rhin ;  those  situated  east  of  the 
Cote  d'Or,  and  Vosges,  and  two  furnaces  in  the  Haute-Marne .  In  all  these  the 
ore  is  smelted  by  the  aid  of  charcoal,  and  converted  into  malleable  iron,  by  the 
same  combustible  and  in  the  same  furnace ;  except  in  a  few  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  group  where  the  latter  operation  is  either  wholly  or  partly  by  t  he  use  of 
mineral  coal.  The  ore  is  chiefly  extracted  from  the  mines  of  the  Haute-Saone. 
The  charcoal  is  produced  in  the  country  where  the  furnaces  are  situated. 

2.  The  North-West  Group,  which  comprises  61  establishments  in  twelve 
departments  ;  viz. — Eure,  Orne,  Morhilian,  Mayenne,  Sarthe,  Loire- Inferieure, 
Cotcs-du-Nord,  Lure-el- Loire,  Jlle-et-  VUaine,  Manche,  Loire- et-C her,  and  Marne- 
et- Loire.  The  ore  in  these  is  altogether  smelted  and  converted  into  malleable 
iron  in  charcoal  furnaces,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  forges  which  use  coal  in 
making  hammered  iron.  The  ore  is  mined  not  far  from  the  furnaces,  and  the 
charcoal  supplied  by  the  neighbouring  forests ;  what  little  mineral  coal  is  used 
is  imported  from  England  or  Belgium. 

3.  Group  of  the  Inure,  which  comprises  22  establishments,  situated 
chiefly  in  the  Indre,  and  also  in  the  Indre-et- Loire,  Vienne,  and  the  Two  Sevres. 
The  ore  is  nearly  altogether  smelted  and  converted  into  malleable  iron  by  means 
of  charcoal.  The  ore  and  charcoal  are  produced  in,  or  not  far  from,  the  locality 
of  the  furnaces. 

4.  Group  of  Perigord,  comprising  115  establishments  in  the  Dordogne, 
La  Charenle,  Tarn-et-Garonne,  Correze,  and  Lot,  and  those  in  the  south  of 
Haute- Vienne,  and  in  the  north-east  of  Lot-et-Garom &.  The  smelting  of  the 
ore  and  conversion  into  iron  and  steel  is  altogether  by  means  of  charcoal,  except 
in  one  furnace  where  mineral  coal  is  used  for  making  hammered  iron.  The  ore 
and  charcoal  are  produced  in  the  vicinity  of  the  forges. 

5.  Group  of  the  South-East,,  comprising  38  establishments,  situated 
chiefly  on  the  Rhone.  The  ore  is  first  roasted,  as  the  operation  is  termed,  and 
then  smelted  and  converted  into  malleable  iron,  by  means  of  charcoal ;  which, 
with  the  ore,  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  establishments. 

6.  Group  of  the  North-East,  comprising  89  establishments  situated  in 
the  Ardennes,  Das-Rhin,  Aisne,  and  the  mines  situated  on  the  north  of  the 
Meuse,  and  south  of  the  Department  of  the  Nord.  The  ore  is  generally  smelted  in 
these  by  means  of  charcoal,  or  by  the  simultaneous  or  alternative  use  of  coke. 
Coke,  coal,  and  charcoal  are  employed  in  converting  the  smelted  ore  into  malleable 
iron.  The  mineral  is  extracted  from  the  localities,  or  occasionally  brought  in  a 
smelted  state  {Joule )  from  Belgium.  The  coal  and  coke  are  imported,  and  the 
charcoal  is  produced  from  the  neighbouring  forests,  and  from  Luxembourg. 

7-  Group  of  Champagne  and  Burgundy.  This  important  group  com¬ 
prises  114  distinct  establishments,  situated  in  the  Haute-Marne  in  the  north-end 
of  the  Cote  d’Or,  and  in  the  Yonne  and  Haute-Marne.  The  ore  is  smelted  in 
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all  these  by  means  of  charcoal,  and  converted  into  malleable  iron  by  means  of 
charcoal,  coke,  and  mineral  coal.  The  latter,  and  the  ore,  are  the  produce  of 
French  mines,  and  the  charcoal  is  obtained  from  the  localities  of  the  forges,  and 
in  part  from  Belgium. 

8.  Group  of  the  Centre,  comprising  122  establishments,  situate  in  the 
Nievre,  Saone-et-Loire ,  Cher ,  and  Al/ier.  The  ore  is  smelted  in  some  by  char¬ 
coal,  in  others  by  charcoal  and  coke,  and  in  some  by  coke  only ;  and  in  its  con¬ 
version  into  malleable  iron,  coke,  charcoal,  and  mineral  coal  are  variously  or  singly 
used.  All  these  combustibles  are  produced  by  the  neighbouring  forests  and  coal¬ 
mines.  The  ore  is  mined  not  far  from  many  of  the  furnaces,  and  earned  also 
from  the  mines  of  Haute-Soane.  The  region  of  this  group  has  the  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  traversed  by  navigable  rivers,  and  by  the  Canal-du-Berri. 

9.  Group  of  the  South-East  comprises  eighteen  unimportant  establish¬ 
ments  situated  in  the  Landes,  Gironde,  and  in  the  west  of  Lot-et-  Garonne,  and 
in  the  south-west  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees.  The  ore,  which  is  not  abundant,  is 
partly  found  near  the  localities,  and  partly  in  Lot-et-Garonue,  Charcoal  is  used 
for  smelting.  Turf  and  wood  are  also  used  in  rendering  it  malleable. 

10.  Group  of  the  Coal-Mines  of  the  North.  This  group  is  exclusive 
of  the  basin  of  Valenciennes,  and  is  of  recent  formation.  It  comprises  five  or  six 
establishments  situated  on  the  Sarnbre,  Upper  Scheldt  and  Scarpe,  and  two 
situated  in  the  Pas-de-Calais  and  the  Oise.  The  ore  is  all  smelted  by  means  of 
coke,  and  converted  into  malleable  iron,  puddled  and  rolled,  as  in  England,  in 
coal-furnaces,  and  occasionally  in  charcoal-furnaces.  Pig-iron  smelted  by  char¬ 
coal  at  the  furnaces  of  the  second  group  are  carried  to  the  tenth  group  to  be 
drawn  or  hammered.  The  ore  and  coal  used  are  mined  in  the  locality  of  the 
furnaces.  This  group  is  immediately  contiguous  to  the  frontier  mines  and  iron¬ 
works  of  Belgium.  • 

11.  Group  of  the  Coal-Mines  of  the  South.  This  important  group 
comprises  thirteen  or  fourteen  establishments:  in  all  the  furnaces  and  forges ,of 
which  the  English  system  is  pursued  of  smelting,  puddling,  rolling,  &c.,  by 
coke  or  mineral  coal. 

12.  Group  of  the  Pyrenees.  This  group  of  forges  comprehends  eighty- 
three  establishments,  situated  in  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  A ude,  Hautc-Garonne, 
Tarn  and  Haute-Pyrcnees.  In  all  these  the  ore  is  smelted,  and  the  same  ren¬ 
dered  into  malleable  iron  directly  by  means  of  small  charcoal- furnaces.  The 
ore  is  partly,  and  the  charcoal  is  altogether  produced  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  forges,  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  ore  should  be  of  the  best  quality,  and 
is,  therefore,  in  part  obtained  from  Arricge.  This  Catalan  and  almost  primitive 
manner  of  smelting  and  hammering  iron,  has  nearly  disappeared  from  other 
countries.  In  Corsica  tjie  same,  but  less  perfect  process  is  followed  in  the  five 
forges  which  still  exist  in  that  island. 
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In  1841  a  commission  appointed  by  the  minister  of  agriculture  and  com¬ 
merce  drew  up  a  report  on  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  France.  This  report 
states,  “  that  the  tariff  which  protects  our  mctallurgic  products  against  foreign 
competition,  bears  upon  so  many  divers  interests  as  to  be  the  subject  of  frequent 
controversy.’’ 

“  Agriculturists  complains  of  the  consequent  dearness  of  the  instruments 
which  are  indispensable  in  cultivating  the  soil.  Manufacturers  complain  that  the 
high  price  of  metal  and  iron  which  the  tariff  augments,  bears  heavily  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  other  articles.  The  Ship-owners  consider  that  the  high  duty  on  iron 
is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  high  cost  of  naval  construction,  and  that  it  denies ' 
them  the  many  freights  which  they  would  otherwise  obtain.  The  proprietors  of 
forges,  coal-mines  and  forests  reply  that  all  the  manufactures  and  industry  of 
France  are  maintained  under  the  protective  system.  In  principle,  then,  who  can 
complain  of  the  encouragement  accorded  by  the  tariff?” 

“  In  1828  there  existed  in  France  393  blasting-furnaces  which  produced 
2,209,177  metrical  quintals  of  smelted  iron ;  and  1,295  forges  which  produced 
1,513,87^  metrical  quintals  of  malleable  iron.  In  1834  there  were  569 
blasting-furnaces,  producing  per  annum  2,690,636  metric  quintals  .of  smelted 
iron  ;  and  1(587  forges  producing  1,771,638  metric  quintals  of  malleable  iron.  In 
1S39  there  were  569  blasting-furnaces,  producing  3,502,000  metric  quintals  of 
smelted  iron,  2022  forges  producing  2,318,000  metric  quintals  of  malleable- 
iron.’’ 


Statement  of  the  production  of  Iron  in  France  from  1833  to 
1840  inclusive. 


Nature  of  tbc  Production*. 

1M3- 

>«»• 

1836. 

18*. 

1838. 

1838. 

Ore  raw 

"woliliio' 

IH, 041,000  ’ 

509,000 

7'4«;22S 

S^shIIoq* 

6,273,000 

0745  000 

**'462)000 

22  000,000* 
8,297,000 

2,302,000 

105)000 

445,000 

21,000 

17,000 

„  roasted . 

Smelted  by  charcoal . 

'IS 

1,650,000 

30l)000 

30,000 

2,063, 000 

2,233,000 

2,231,000 

29)000 

„  charcoal  aud  cote  . 

Smelted  and  moulded  by  charcoal  .  . 

,,  by  coke  only  .  . 

„  by  coke  &  chard. 

Total  . . met.  quint. 

Value . irs. 

Large  malleable  iron  .  .  met.  quint. 

2.253,000 

2,001,000 

mX 

3  317,000 
00,747,000 

63, 343)000 

3,502,000 

roSSlIS 

2,005,000 

2,100,000 

92,570,000 

2,240,000 

05,043,000 

2,242.000 

02,808,000 

tSJToS 

xtantmt,rnA  am[,„ 

SS 

H5 

3H«)ooS 

364)000 

smiwS 

190)OOO 
727,000  i 

iii 

„  *  split . 

other  kinds . 

5ui00» 

1  1. 010)000 

I  715,000 

IjOTO^OOO 

902,000 

1,009,000 

!;S 

65.000  | 

44  000 
057,000 
1,258,000 

Iron,  malleable  by  ch&troal . 

it  by  mineral  coal . 

„  by  mixed  fuel  . . 

393 


Statement  showing  Production  of.  Importation  into,  and  Consumption  of 
Smelted  Iron  in  France,  from  1821  to  1840  inclusive. 


1  M  P  O  RT AT  I 

N. 

YEARS. 

Production. 

From  England. 

From  Belgium. 

From  all 
Countries. 

Consumption. 

n . 

met.  quint. 

met  quint 

T,;„, 

1821  .  . 

27,284 

32,182 

76,712 

1822  . 

25,405 

34,307 

82,622 

1823  .  . 

32,610 

30,496 

78,222 

1824  . 

1,975,999 

17,991 

34,261 

72,295 

2,048,294 

1825  .  . 

l,985,t65 

5,460 

23,888 

74,226 

2,059,891 

1826  . 

2,058,431 

25,843 

33,848 

113,534 

2,171,965 

1827  .  . 

2,164,212 

22,279 

35,895 

77,94.5 

2,242,157 

1828  . 

2,209,177 

26,197 

38,700 

87,601 

2,296,778 

1829  .  . 

2,171,249 

30,508 

29,626 

77,996 

.  2,249,245 

1830  . 

2,263,608 

55,107 

29,336 

93,282 

2,356,890 

1831  .  . 

2,248,054 

17,529 

26,309 

47,481 

2,295,535 

1832  . 

2,250,3.52 

28,582 

31,590 

67,999 

2,318,351 

1833  .  . 

2,360,998 

44,795 

34,721 

81,399 

2,440,297 

1834  .  . 

2,690,636 

46,708 

38,457 

103,362 

2,793,998 

1835  .  . 

2,947,997 

85,349  _ 

56,658 

167,992 

3,115,989 

1836  . 

3  084,000 

85,494 

93,036 

199,617 

3,283,617 

1837  .  . 

3,317,000 

113,209 

53,862 

177,592 

3,494,592 

1838  . 

3,478,000 

119,582 

36,374 

162,793 

3,640,793 

1839  .  . 

3,502,000 

115,316 

31,113 

160,456 

3,662,456 

1840  . 

98,790 

50,864 

160,945 

9.1st  months 
of  1841 

L 

104,890 

64,120 

191,600 

Production  of,  Importation  into,  and  consumption'  of  Hammered  Iron,  or 
Malleable  Iron  in  France,  from  1820  to  1840  inclusive. 


YEARS. 

Production.  | 

t*. 

PORTATION. 

Consumption. 

From  England. 

From  Belgium. 

From  all 
Countries 

met.  quint. 

met.  quint. 

T.i„. 

met  quint. 

a . 

1820 

68,303 

8,946 

88,911 

1821 

109,585 

6,814 

138,437 

1822 

24,566 

4,124 

50,692 

1823 

14,633 

2,869 

45,217 

1824 

1,416,896 

10,279 

1,725 

58,135 

1,475,031 

1825 

1,435,488 

3,308 

866 

60,707 

1,496,195 

1826 

1,455,190 

11,260 

1,040 

95,845 

1,551,035  " 

1827 

1,488,535 

8,973  | 

475 

73,122 

1,561,657 

1828 

1,513,878 

10,453 

218 

65,613 

1,579,491 

1829 

1,536,233 

6,655 

192 

55,421 

1,591,654 

1830 

1,484,685 

3,779 

72 

63,460 

1,548,145 

1831 

1,410,571 

2,760 

16 

46,461 

1,457,032 

1832 

1,434,884 

1,782 

54 

58,061 

1,492,945 

1833 

1,522,651 

251 

38 

54,303 

1,576,954 

1834 

1,771,638 

518  j 

47 

64,329 

1,8.35,967 

1835 

2,095,387 

559 

92 

58,814 

2,154,201 

1836 

2,106,000 

3,859  i 

100 

50,876 

2,156,876 

1837 

2,246,000 

518 

78 

54,562 

2,300,562 

1838 

2,242,000 

2,555 

49 

57,156 

2,299,156 

1839 

2,318,000 

3,800 

34 

55,910 

2,373,910 

1840 

4,768 

35 

56,440 
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Production  of.  Importation  into,  and  Consumption  of  Coal  in  France,  from 
1825  to  1840  inclusive. 


YEARS. 

Production. 

Importation  for  Con¬ 
sumption. 

Consumption. 

1825 . 

14,9?4!oOO 

5,069,000 

?9,983,000 

1 82(5 . 

15,410,000 

5,029,000 

20,439,000 

1827 . 

1(5,911,000 

5,389,000 

22,300,000 

1828 . 

17,741,000 

5,787,000 

23,528,000 

1829 . 

17,416,000 

5,475,000 

22,891,000 

1830 . 

18,(527,000 

6,309,000 

24,936,000 

1831 . 

17,604,000 

5,414,000 

23,018,000 

1832 . 

19,629,000 

5,759,000 

25,388,000 

1833 . 

20,576,000 

6,966,000 

27,542,000 

1834 . 

24,898,000 

7,414,000 

32,312,000 

1835 . . 

25,064,000 

7,669,000 

32,733,000 

183(5 . 

28,420,000 

7,638,000 

36,058,000 

1837 . 

29,807,000 

10,948,000 

40,755,000 

1838 . 

31.133,000 

1 1  nnti'nnfl - 

- 42^459,-000— 

1839 . 

29,949,000 

1 1,56  K000 

41,510,000 

1840 . 

12,158,000 

Consumption  in  the  Production  of  smelted  and  malleable  Iron  in  France,  of 
Ores,  Charcoal,  Wood,  Coke,  and  Coal,  from  1833  to  1839  inclusive.  From 
the  Tables  of  the  Administration  of  Mines. 


The  mines  and  forests  of  France  are  managed  under  distinct  administrations. 
The  scarcity  and  dearness  of  fuel  occasions  the  greatest  privation  in  respect  to 
warmth  in  winter,  culinary  purposes,  which  the  citizens  of  that  kingdom 
endure.  This  eviPwill,  however,  be  gradually  ameliorated  by  the  yearly  in¬ 
creasing  production  of  the  coal-mines. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

PRODUCTION  OF  SALT  IN  FRANCE. 

Salt  is  produced  in  France  from  the  seven  great  salt-pans  or  marshes, 
situated  on  the  coasts  of  La  Vendee,  Morbihan,  Loire,  and  Charente,  viz.  at 
Brouage,  at  Croisic,  at  the  Bay  of  Bourgneiif  at  La  Trembladc ,  and  at 
Maresmes ,  on  the  Accum,  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  Bouches  da  Rhone,  and 
llerault  on  the  Mediterranean.  Salt-mines  of  great  extent  and  quantity  have 
also  been  discovered  in  the  south-west  of  France.  Salt-springs,  highly'  satu¬ 
rated,  abound  in  the  east ;  and  in  Lorraine  and  on  the  frontier  of  Switzerland 
they  have  been  long  worked.  In  fact  no  country  in  the  world  has  in  greater 

jn  the  world  has  the  people  been  so  grievously  limited  by  monopoly  and  taxa¬ 
tion  in  the  use  of  this  article.  The  Gabclle,  or  administration  of  the  salt- 
monopoly,  was  so  oppressive  before  the  first  revolution,  that  the  levying  of  this 
odious  impost  excited  the  people  of  France  against  the  crown  fully  as  much  as 
all  other  privations.  The  impost  itself  was  not  only  severe  in  the  extreme,  but 
unjust  and  partial,  favourites  were  exempted  from  the  tax,  others  through  favour 
redeemed  the  privilege  of  using  untaxed  salt.  A  few  provinces  paid  only 
2  to  9  francs  per  lOOlbs.  of  salt,  while  in  the  others  20  francs,  30  francs, 
and  even  62  francs  per  lOOlbs.  were  exacted,  and  the  frontier-provinces  were 
also  taxed  with  the  expense  of  guarding  against  the  importation  of  foreign  salt. 
Legions  of  the  citizens  were  always  under  arms,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  salt- tax, 
to  fight  against  their  compatriots.  Notwithstanding  all  which,  so  great  was  the 
^  oppression  and  temptation,  that  a  perpetual  contraband  was  carried  on  in  salt. 
Necker  says  that  the  brigades  charged  with  preventing  smuggling  and  the  illicit 
manufacture  of  salt  consisted  of  23,000  men,  who  made  an  average  of  3700 
seizures  annually  in  the  interior  of,  buildings,  and  imprisoned  and  punished 
annually  for  being,  or  supposed  to  have  been  concerned  in  the  frauds  upon  the 
salt  and  tobacco  revenue,  2300  men,  1800  women,  6600  children,  and  1100 
.  horses.  The  number  of  persons  annually  remaining  in  prison  are  reckoned 
at  1800,  and  300  were  sent  annually  for  life  to  the  galleys  as  a  punishment  for 
the  fraud.  The  Gabelle  was  suppressed  in  1790,  but  the  citizens  of  France 
were  not  destined  to  enjoy  the  use  of  untaxed  salt.  In  the  year  VII.  when  the 
finances  were,  under  the  Directory,  in  the  utmost  state  of  disorder,  a  salt-tax 
was  proposed,  but  resisted  until  1806,  when  Napoleon  re-established  the  impost. 
It  was  at  first  moderate,  but  the  expenses  of  the  war  soon  augmented  the  tax  to 
a  high  rate.  Salt  can  only  be  extracted  or  manufactured  under  licence,  and 
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under  strict  and  expensive  supervision,  and  when  extracted  or  made  the  tax  is 
paid,  or  it  may  be  bonded  until  the  duty  is  paid.  The  gross  revenue  is  estimated 
at  about  62,000,000  of  francs,  or  nearly  2,800,000/.  sterling,  but  as  the  expenses 
of  collection  is  confounded  with  that  of  the  douanes,  &c.,  the  nett  revenue  is 
not  ascertained.  The  duty  is  3  decimes  per  kilogramme,  or  30  francs  per 
100  kilogrammes, — nearly  12s.  per  cwt. 

The  production  is  chiefly  from  the  evaporation  of  sea-water.  The  salt- 
springs  of  the  east  produce  only  about  250,000  metric  quintals, of  salt,  and 
those  of  the  Pyrenees  about  40,000  metric  quintals.  The  distribution  of  the 
salt  produced  is  stated  by  the  administration  in  round  numbers  as  follows :  viz.  — 

Met.  Quint. 


Consumption  on  which  duty  is  paid  . .  2,100,000 

Probable  contraband  ........  200,000 

Used  in  flsheries  (free)  . .  350,000 

Exported  from  bond  (free)  .......  650,000 

JJsed  in  chemical  works  ........  300,000 


Total  3,600,000 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

MUNUFACTURES  OF  FRANCE. 

Sully  admitted  no  honourable  or  profitable  branch  of  industry  except 
agriculture,  and  the  French  economists  accuse  him  of  having,  in  consequence, 
sacrificed  the  manufactures  of  France,  which  were  at  that  period  in  a  more 
flourishing  state  than  those  of  England. 

Louis  the  Fourteenth,  however,  by  revoking  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  con¬ 
sequently  exiling  to  England  and  other  countries  the  most  numerous  classes  of 
French  artisans,  occasioned  the  decline  of  national  manufactures  far  more 
effectually  than  the  preference  which  Sully  attached  to  agriculture. 

Colbert  adopted  an  opposite  course,  and  beheld  in  manufactures  only  the 
great  source  of  national  riches.  Premiums,  monopolies,  and  the  protective 
system  were  established  by  Colbert.  The  national  treasury  was  drained  by  him 
to  establish  monopolies  and  companies  beyond  the  seas.  In  Africa,  India,  and 
America,  monopoly  and  war  destroyed  those  factories ;  and  the  manufactories  of 
France,  which  were  maintained  by  artificial  means,  languished  like  crazy  opium- 
eaters,  from  whom  the  exciting  stimulant  is  withheld. 

The  eminent  natural  advantages  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  France,  and  the 
ingenuity,  taste,  and  industry  of  her  people,  under  the  blessings  of  a  long  peace, 
and  in  opposition  to  various  legislative  premiums,  restrictions,  and  prohibi¬ 
tions,  enabled  manufactures  to  flourish  to  an  important,  and,  in  many  respects, 
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perfect  extent.  Each  interest,  however,  agricultural  and  manufacturing,  and 
every  branch  of  each  of  those  interests,  with  the  exception  of  the  silk- manufac¬ 
tures  of  Lyons,  have  ever  been,  and  continue  to  he  claiming  protection. 

An  able  writer  (M.  A.  Blaise,  des  Vosges),  observes  in  that  valuable  work, 
lately  published  in  Paris,  the  Encyclopedic  du  Commergant,  ou  Dictionnaire  de 
Commerce  et  des  Merchandizes — “  The  evil  results  of  all  those  temptations  appear 
to  have  been  profitless  to  the  government  of  that  time,  and  of  no  advantage  to  the 
manufactures  of  the  present  day.  On  all  occasions,  special  measures  only  were 
proposed  and  adopted  without  regard  to  any  complete  system  which  would 
regulate  generally  the  three  great  branches  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
trade.  In  each  of  the  public  inquiries  at  which  we  have  been  present,  in  all  the 
legislative  discussions, — in  every  petition  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  personal 
interests  have  ever  formed  the  subject  in  question.  Recriminations  and  com¬ 
plaints  have  been  alternately  sent  forth  by  the  agriculturists  against  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  by  the  latter  against  the  former,  and  by  the  inland  manufacturers 
against  the  seaports.  Bordeaux  complains  that  her  wines  remain  unsold 
because  Anzin  prevents  the  importation  of  coal.  Mulhausen  remonstrates 
against  the  high  price  of  meat,  which  raises  the  price  of  labour.  The  beet-npot- 
growers  cry  aloud  for  protection  against  the  colonial  sugar-growers,  and  the 
ship-owners  and  merchants  of  our  seaports  against  the  restrictions  on  foreign 
trade  which  deprive  them  of  freights  and  return  cargoes.” 

<f  We  do  not  pretend  to  establish  unalterable  law’s  by  which  our  manufac¬ 
tures  and  our  administration  should  be  regulated  and  guided;  but  it  appears 
to  us  that  the  great  evils  complained  of  would,  for  the  future,  nearly  disappear 
if  instead  of  attempting  to  encourage  and  maintain  any  one  branch  of  our 
productive  riches,  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  trade,  should  all  have  the 
general  freedom  of  prospering  without  protecting  any  one  interest  at  the  expense 
of  another.”  • 

The  following  brief  view  of  the  present  state  of  the  French  manufactures  is 
abstracted  from  the  same  work,  and  from  the  various  reports  and  documents 

presented  by  the  ministers  of  commerce  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  : — 

' 

WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURES. 

{Draperies.  Tissues  de  Laine.) 

The  manufacture  of  fine  woollen  cloths  in  France  is  not  of  ancient  date.  The 
ordinary  wool  of  the  country  was  probably  at  all  times  spun  and  W’oven  for  their 
own  use  by  the  peasants  and  labouring  classes.  Manufacturers  of  woollens  of  su¬ 
perior  quality  and  colour  can  only  be  said  to  have  been  extensively  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  established  since  the  first  revolution. 
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Colbert,  in  1665,  invited  to  France  Van-Robais,  a  celebrated  manufacturer  of 
cloth  in  Holland.  Privileges  and  premiums  were  awarded  to  Van-Robais  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  the  Dutch  art  of  spinning  and  dyeing  wool,  and  weaving 
and  dressing  line  cloths.  He  was  established  at  Abbeville,  and  it  was  pro¬ 
hibited  for  any  one  else  even  to  spin  wool  within  ten  miles  of  that  city.  This 
is  an  historical  grievance  which  was  loudly  complained  of  by  the  magistrates 
and  municipality  of  Abbeville,  for  a  century  afterwards.  • 

Various  legislators  continued  to  restrict  all  improvement  and  competition  in 
the  manufacture  of  cloth  until  after  the  first  revolution.  The  administration 
interfered  with  all  ingenuity,  and  all  was  controlled  by  the  administrative  em¬ 
ployes.  Even  the  number  of  threads  for  the  warp,  and  nearly  every  other  mode 
of  manufacture  as  well  as  dyeing,  dressing,  &c.,  was  restricted  to  the  rules  laid 
down  by  the  government.  Since  that  period,  and  with  the  view  to  excel  in  qua¬ 
lity  and  beauty  those  of  any  other  country,  the  government  of  France  has,  however, 
not  allowed  manufacturing  ingenuity  to  have  the  freedom  which  naturally  be¬ 
longs  to  it.  Napoleon,  by  a  decree  of  the  21st  of  September,  1807,  which  is  still 
in  force,  restricted,  “  in  order  to  encourage  commerce,”  the  departments  of  Ar- 
dcche,  Aude,  Gard,  Haut-Garonne,  Herault,  Losere  and  Tarn,  to  special  de¬ 
scriptions  of  clotb  for  each.  The  quality,  the  breadth,  the  number  of  threads  to 
the  warp,  the  kind  of  selvage,  and  the  length  of  the  piece, — the  quality  and  dye, 
and  when  packed,  the  number  of  pieces,  and  other  formalities  in  each  trade, 
were  all  determined  by  the  emperor.  The  pretence  was  to  force  the  production 
of  woollens  suitable  for  the  Levant  trade.  The  manufacture  of  cloths  in  the 
generality  of  Rouen  was  also  regulated  by  legislation.  In  1810,  regulations 
respecting  its  cloth-manufactures  were  extended  by  decree  to  Louviers,  and 
afterwards  extended  to  the  other  cloth-manufactures  of  France. 

In  a  report  upon  the  woollen-manufactures  of  France;  drawn  up  in  1841, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  the  commissioners  state  that 
“  Foreign  woollen  cloths  of  all  descriptions  were,  however,  not  prohibited  under 
the  Ancient  Regime.  The  tariff  of  1667  admitted  woollen  cloths  without  dis¬ 
tinction  of  origin,  on  the  payment  of  duties  varying  from  about  1  franc,  60  cen¬ 
times,  to  2  francs,  SO  centimes  the  metre,  according  to  the  coarseness  or  fineness 
of  the  quality.” 

“  By  the  treaty  of  1786  the  cloths  and  woollens  of  England  were  admitted 
into  France  on  paying  a  duty  of  12  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  law  of  the  15th  of 
March,  1791,  established  a  duty  of  '652  francs  per  100  kilogrammes'  on  fine 
woollen  cloths,  and  half  that  c,n  common.” 

“  In  1793  the  actual  prohibitions  commenced,  by  the  absolute  non-admis¬ 
sion  of  hosiery  and  cassimirs.  Two  years  afterwards  all  woollens,  except  cover¬ 
lets,  and  carpets  of  wool  and  linen  yarn,  Zurich  crape, 'and  certain  woollen  tapes 
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were  prohibited.  This  system  of  prohibition  has  continued  up  to  the  present 
time,  that  is  for  45  years,  in  full  force. 

That  the  manufactures  of  cloth,  fine  and  coarse,  have  extended  under  this  sys¬ 
tem,  by  which  the  nation  has  been  taxed  in  high  prices,  several  millions  of  francs 
annually,  there  is  no  doubt;  and  that,  for  the  last  few  years,  many  of  the  woollen 
cloths  of  France,  compete  profitably  with  those  of  England,  Belgium,  Saxony, 
and  Moravia,  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  is  equally  true.  But  the  success  of 
the  cloth-manufacture  has  been  the  result  of  French  ingenuity  and  other  favour¬ 
able  circumstances.  Machinery  for  carding  and  spinning  wool  was  introduced  by 
MM.  Douglas  and  Cockerell  as  early  as  1803,  and  the  superior  art  of  dyeing 
acquired  soon  after  that  very  perfection  which  gives  a  preference,  especially  in 
the  Levant,  to  the  French  red  and  blue  cloths.  The  woollen-cloth  factories  are 
not,  like  many  other  manufactures  in  France,  confined  to  two  or  three  great 
centres  of  production.  They  are  on  the  contrary  spread  over  a  great  part  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  leading  establishments  are  thus  dispersed  over  various  portions  of  the 
country,  viz. — the  chief  seats  of  manufactures  arc,  in  the  east,  at  Metz,  Moutiers, 
Nancy,  Bulh,  Mulhausen: — in  the  south,  at  Dijon,  Vienne,  Crest,  Lave/anet, 
Clermont,  Loditve,  St.  Pons,  St.  Chinian,  Cashes,  Mazamct,  liedarieux,  Montau- 
ban,  Limoux,  Carcassonne,  Chalabre,  Quit/an,  St.  Colombo  and  Eimos’es: — in 
the  west,  Vannes,  Saint  Lo,  Vice,  Lisicux,  Louviers,  ElbceiiJ',  Dainetal,  and 
Aumale : — in  the  north,  at  Beauvais,  Mouy,  Abbeville,  Sedan,  and  in  the 
centre  of  France,  those  at  Tours  Chdleauroux,  llomorantin,  and  Chateau- 
rcuard. 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  cloth-manufactories,  as  regards  both  the  amount 
and  value  of  their  productions,  are  at  the  following  places  :  viz. — Blbeuf  Sedan 
Louviers,  Beauvais,  Mouy,  Sancy,  Buhl,  and  BischwiUer,  Vive,  Vienne,  Castrcs, 
Lodcve,  Limoux,  Bedarieux,  Chalabre,  Carcassonne,  Mazamct,  Montuuban, 
Chdleauroux,  Chdteaurenard,  and  llomorantin. 

Elbeuf. — The  factories  of  this  town  and  neighbourhood  may  be  viewed  as 
producing  the  greatest  quantity  of  cloths,  although  it  must  cede  to  other  loca¬ 
lities  as  regards  the  beauty  and  fineness  of  the  cloth  manufactured.  The  de¬ 
scriptions  here  produced  are  exceedingly  various,  and  include  double-milled 
and  waterproof  cloths,  zephirs,  amazones,  and  fancy  cloths  ( drops  de  fanlaisie )  of 
blue,  black,  and,  in  fact,  of  all  colours. 

All  kinds  are  manufactured  with  success,  but  more  especially  cloths  valued 
at  from  15  frs.  to  30  frs.  Within  the  last  few  years  Elbeuf  has  produced 
woollens,  known  in  England  as  Scotch  flannels  ( jianelles  Ecossaises).  It  is 
also  celebrated  for  its  billiard- table  cloth. 

Sedan  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  black  and  scarlet  cloth,  as  well  as  those 
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of  almost  every  rich  shade  of  colour :  also  for  black  and  white  kerseymeres. 
The  price  of  the  cloths  produced  at  Sedan  varies  according  to  a  graduated  scale, 
at  from  15  to  50  francs;  and  of  the  kerseymeres  from  7  to  24  francs.  The  total 
value  of  its  productions  amounts  to  about  15,000,000  francs,  of  which  a  consi¬ 
derable  portion  is  exported  to  foreign  countries. 

Louviers. — Louviers  formerly  acquired  a  fame  almost  European,  for  the 
beauty  of  its  cloths.  Some  of  the  manufactures  at  this  place  still  sustain 
their  former  high  reputation,  although  they  are  becoming  much  less  celebrated, 
and  other  manufactories  are  rivalling  the  perfection  of  the  cloths  of  Louviers. 
The  finest  description  of  cloth  for  uniforms,  &c.  &c.,  are,  however,  still  sought 
for  here.  Those  sold  at  a  price  of  from  36  to  45  francs,  form  the  great  bulk  of 
this  species  of  cloth,  whilst  those  of  a  superfine  quality  range  from  45  to 
60  francs  per  annum.  The  total  value  of  the  cloths  made  at  this  seat  of  in¬ 
dustry  amounts  to  about  4,000,000  francs,  of  which  some  of  the  finer  kinds 
are  exported  principally  to  Italy.  — 

13eaumont-le-11ogek. — This  seat  of  industry,  situated  at  some  distance 
from  Louviers,  in  the  same  department,  produces  in  an  equal  degree  of 
excellence  the  same  kinds  of  cloth  as  are  manufactured  at  Louviers  and 
Elbeuf. 

Abbeville. — The  woollen-manufactory  was  established  at  this  place  by  a 
Dutchman  of  the  name  of  Van-Robais,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  It  is 
one  of  those  establishments  at  which  every  operation  in  regard  to  the  wool  is 
performed,  from  the  time  of  its  being  shorn  from  the  animal,  until  its  being  put 
forward  for  general  use  in  the  shape  of  cloth-  Abbeville  is  celebrated  for  fine 
cloths  and  kerseymeres,  more  especially  for  the  lighter  sorts,  known  by  the 
name  of  “  zephirs,”  of  every  description  and  shade  of  colour. 

Beauvais  and  Mouy. — The  Department  of  the  Oise  possesses  fabrics  of 
wool  at  both  the  above  places,  which  equally  deserve  favourable  notice.  At 
Mouy  they  manufacture  while  cloths,  afterwards  destined  to  be  dyed  in  the 
piece — chiefly  black.  These  have  the  merit  of  being  of  a  very  fine  texture,  and 
are  to  be  purchased  at  a  moderate  price.  The  artisans  of  Elbeuf  frequently 
buy  the  white  cloths  of  Mouy,  which  they  afterwards  dye.  The  articles 
produced  at  Beauvais  very  closely  resemble  those  made  at  Elbeuf.  The  cloth 
used  for  the  army  is,  in  great  part,  manufactured  at  Beauvais. 

Nancy. — This  seat  of  industry  produces  some  good  sorts  of  kersey  cloths, 
which  are  sold  at  a  moderate  price;  and  the  manufacture  of  other  woollens  is 
extending.  At  the  late  general  exhibition,  the  artisans  of  Nancy  produced  good 
specimens  of  blue  and  black  cloths,  at  a  price  varying  from  12  to  16  francs  per 
annum.  They  have  lately  established  a  manufacture  of  cachmeres,  which  are 
said  to  rival  those  of  the  south  of  France. 
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Buhl. — The  manufacturers  established  at  this  place  have  produced  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Rhine  the  several  descriptions  of  articles  produced  at 
Elbeuf.  The  cloths  made  here  under  the  name  of  cuirs  de  laine,  are  quite  equal 
to  those  manufactured  at  Elbeuf,  and  much  distinguishetLfor  their  strength. 

Muliiausen. — White  cloths  for  rollers,  &c.,  of  a  superior  description,  arc' 
made  here. 

Bischwiller. — The  manufactory  at  this  place  is  well  known  for  its  cloths 
dyed  in  the  piece,  and  also  for  its  kerseymeres.  The  price  of  the  former  is  from 
6  to  12  francs,  and  the  latter  are  valued  at  from  12  to  15  francs  per  ell.  These 
are  all  generally  sold  and  worn  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Vire. — The  manufactory  at  Vire,  in  Calvados,  was  originally  better  known 
for  its  piece-dyed  cloths.  The  quality  of  those  produced  at  this  place  are  of  an 
inferior  sort,  and  are  generally  suited  for  those  persons  who  are  unable  to  pur¬ 
chase  the.  fine  wool-dyed  cloths  of  Elbeuf. 

Vienne. — One  of  the  principal  seats  of  this  industry  in  the  south  of  France 
is  at  Vienne.  For  a  long  time  the  cloths  produced  at  this  place  were  of  a  very 
coarse  and  ordinary  kind  ;  during  the  last  few  years  the  manufacturers  here 
have  endeavoured  to  compete  with  those  of  the  north ;  but  in  general  their  pro¬ 
ductions  are  less  perfect,  and  sold  at  a  much  higher  price  than  those  produced 
by  the  latter. 

Castres. — As  regards  care  and  skill  in  manufacturing,  and  the  beautiful 
finish  given  to  their  productions,  the  artisans  of  this  place  hold  undoubtedly  the 
leading  position  in  the  south  of  France.  The  cloth  called  cuir  de  lame ,  owes 
its  origin  to  this  town ;  and  has  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  been  in  great 
repute. 

Lod^ve,  Clermont,  Saint-Pons,  Saint-Ciiinian. — The  cloth  factory  at 
LodSve,  with  which  the  others  are  more  or  less  connected,  is  situated  in  the 
department  of  Herault,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  piece-dyed  cloths  exported  to 
the  Levant. 

Ciialabre  in  the  department  of  the  Aude,  has  a  very  considerable  cloth 
manufacture,  especially  for  its  cloths  called  cuirs  de  laine,  dyed  in  the  wool, 
better  known  as  “  castorines.>>  These  are  generally  woven  in  pieces  of  15  ells 
length,  and  the  price  varies  from  10  to  15  francs  per  ell.  At  Limoux.  they 
manufacture  cloths  of  a  similar  description,  but  of  an  inferior  quality — these 
range  at  from  7  to  15  francs  per  ell. 

Carcassonne,  in  the  same  department,  has  much  improved  in  its  cloth 
manufacture,  which  was  originally  of  an  inferior  character.  Black  kerseymeres 
are  here  produced  at  a  price  of  from  15  to  20  francs  per  ell,  and  these  will  bear 
comparison  with  the  best  that  are  made  elsewhere.  Cloths  of  red  and  bright 
colours  are  also  produced  here  for  the  Mediterranean  markets. 

Lavelanet,  in  Arriege,  produces  also  those  descriptions  of  cloths  known  as 
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“  castorincs  ”  which  are  celebrated  for  a  very  brilliant  lustre.  This  manufac¬ 
ture,  has,  during  the  last  few  years  acquired  great  perfection.  Here  are  likewise 
produced  cloths  ( cttirs  de  laiue )  which  quite  rival  those  of  Casties.  The 
piece  contains  1G  ells,  and  is  valued  at  from  12  to  22  francs  per  ell. 

Mazamet,  in  Tarn,  and  Montatjba.n  in  Tarn  and  Garonne,  produce 
cloths,  both  plain  and  coloured,  of  good  quality. 

Chateaukoux  and  IloMOHANTiN. — Amongst  the  principal  seats  of  cloth 
manufacture  in  the  centre  of  France  may  be  classed  these  places :  the  former 
in  the  department  of  the  Indre,  and  the  latter  in  that  of  the  Loire-et-Cher.  The 
cloths  which  they  manufacture  are  more  remarkable  for  strength  of  quality 
than  for  fineness  of  texture.  This  character,  however,  joined  to  the  lowness  of 
price,  makes  them  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  labouring  classes.  These  cloths 
are  also  much  used  for  clothing  the  army,  customs’  officers,  &c.  &c.,  on  account 
of  the  good  qualities  of  the  wool  used  in  their  manufacture,  and  the  care  which  is 
taken  in  weaving  them. 

The  report  alluded  to  states,  “that  from  1834  to  1839-40,  the  improvement 
in  the  production  of  milled  cloths,  kerseymeres,  &c.,  is  equal  to  15  percent;  but 
that  although  this  improvement  has  placed  foreign  competition  at  a  greater 
distance,  yet  the  exportation  of  these  cloths  has  diminished,  and  that  the 
increased  imports  have  been  solely  in  articles  of fantasie  merinos ,  and  other  light 
woven  tissus." 

In  1820  the  quantity  of  fine  and  milled  cloths  exported  was  1,067,000 
kilogrammes ;  of  light  cloths,  as  kerseymeres  and  merinoes  19,000  kilogrammes ; 
of  other  woollen  cloths  3 7 2,000  kilogrammes.  In  1830  the  quantity  exported 
of  the  first  description  was  443,000  kilogrammes  ;  of  the  second,  158,000  kilo¬ 
grammes;  of  the  third,  510,000  kilogrammes.  In  1835  the  quantity  exported 
of  the  first  sort  was  644,000  kilogrammes  ;  of  the  second,  146,000  kilogrammes ; 
and  of  the  third,  787,000  kilogrammes.  In  1840  the  quantity  exported  of  the 
jirst  was  706,000  kilogrammes;  of  the  second,  217,000;  and  of  the  third, 
1,402,000  kilogrammes.  The  woollen  tapestry  of  France  has  long  been  celebrated, 
especially  those  of  the  Gobelins,  or  royal  manufactory  at  Paris :  these  are  of  the 
most  luxuriant  design  and  colour,  but  the  cost  of  production^  is  enormous,  i 
6  The  following  official  tables  are  condensed  from  those  dravyn  up  by  the 
councils-general  of  commerce  and  manufactures. 
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Statement  of  the  Quantity  entered  for  Consumption  of  Sheep’s  Woolimported 
into  France,  from  1820  to  1840,  indicating  the  Countries  from  whence  im¬ 
ported  ar.d  Duty  levied. 


Statement  of  Quantity  and  Value  of  Woollen  Yarns  and  Woollen  Cloths,  the 
Manufactures  of  France,  exported  from  1820  to  1840  inclusive,  with  the 
Amount  of  Premiums  paid  each  Year. 
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Statement  showing  the  Value  of  French  manufactured  Woollen  Cloths  ex¬ 
ported  to  the  following  Countries,  during  the  Years  1833  and  1840. 


COTTON  MANUFACTURES  OF  FRANCE. 

The  earliest  manufacture  of  woven  cottons  in  France  cannot  be  traced  further 
back  than  the  latter  years  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  1C88,  450,000  lbs.  of 
cottonwool  and  1,450,000  lbs.  of  spun  thread  were  imported  from  the  Levant 
to  Marseilles.  In  1750  the  imports  of  cotton  wool  amounted  to  3,831,620  lbs. 
and  to  3,381,625  of  cotton  thread.  In  1765  the  manufacture  of  cotton  velvet 
was  begun  at  Amiens.  Machines,  with  eighteen  to  twenty  spindles  were  made 
there  at  the  same  time,  and  from  designs  brought  from  England.  In  1 784  M. 
Martin,  of  Amiens,  obtained  under  the  title  of  “  the  first  importer  from  England 
of  machines  invented  there  for  spinning  cotton,"  the  authority  to  establish  a 
cotton-factory  with  special  privileges.  High  premiums  were  given  the  following 
year  to  those  who  invented  new  machines  for  spinning,  and  M.  Miln  was  paid 
accordingly  for  his  inventions  60,000  livres,  and  rewarded  further  by  a  local 
for  an  establishment,  an  annual  salary  of  6000  livres,  and  1200  francs  for  each 
complete  set  of  machines  which  he  furnished  for  manufactories.  In  1789 
MM.  Morghan  and  Massey  constructed  a  mull  jenny  at  Amiens,  with  280  spindles : 
12,000  livres  were  given  him  as  a  reward.  The  spinning  and  weaving  of 
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cotton  to  any  very  important  extent  did  not,  however,  commence  in  France 
until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

In  the  year  1803  establishments  for  spinning  cotton  were  first  formed  at 
St.  Quentin,  and  between  this  period  and  1818  the  population  of  that  town  had 
increased  25  per  cent.  In  the  first  instance  dimities  were  the  articles  manu¬ 
factured,  to  these  succeeded  calicoes  for  printing,  and  very  shortly  after  that 
period  they  produced  cambrics  and  plain  and  figured  muslins  of  the  best  qua¬ 
lities  and  designs. 

The  cotton  manufacture  at  Tarare  seems  to  have  made  equal  progress,  and 
the  natural  rivalry  existing  between  this  place  and  St.  Quentin  soon  placed  both 
in  the  class  of  important  manufacturing  towns  in  France. 

In  1806  a  jury,  who  formed  a  commission  of  inquiry,  reported  that  the  art  of 
spinning  cotton  was  completely  established  in  France,  although  they  had  not 
then  produced  threads  of  a  higher  number  than  sixty.  This  object  was  soon 
afterwards  effected,  and  Messrs.  Delaitre  and  Noel,  successors  of  M.  Martin,  at 
the  hydraulic  cotton-establishment  at  VEpine,  obtained  a  gold  medal  for  the 
fineness  and  regularity  of  their  threads.  From  this  time  the  cotton  manu¬ 
facture  continued  to  make  what  was  considered  rapid  progress  up  to  the  moment 
when  machinery  was  generally  introduced. 

The  importation  of  cotton  wool  (not  including  that  arriving  from  the  French 
colonies)  was  as  follows,  at  the  undermentioned  periods  :  viz.— 

In  1803 . 10,711,665  kilogrammes. 

„  1804 . 10,886,315 

„  1806 .  9,077,528  „ 

„  1807 . 12,061,396  „  (of  tliis  quantity  28,237  kils.  were  captured.) 

From  the  French  colonies  the  importations  were  as  follow : — 

|n  1803 .  4,800  kilogrammes. 

.,  1806 . 23,273 

„  1807 . 15,031  „ 

The  exportations,  which  had  amounted  to  122,441  kilogrammes  in  1806» 

were  reduced  in  the  following  year  to  8408  kilogrammes. 

From  1806  to  1820  the  cotton  manufactures  made  great  progress;  and  be¬ 
tween  the  latter  year  and  1836  inclusive,  the  years  in  which  the  greatest  advance 
was  made,  the  increase  is  shown  by  the  following  statements : 

The  increase  in  the  importations  of  cotton  wool  from  the  year  1812  to  1819, 
amounted  to  1 1,000,000  kilogrammes ;  and  between  the  lastmentioncd  year  and 
1835,  the  augmentation  had  reached  22,000,000  for  home  consumption. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  United  States  of  America 
importing  silks  and  other  articles  from  France  is  the  demand  in  the  latter,  at  a 
low  duty,  of  the  raw  material  of  cotton  wool. 
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The  following  Quantities  of  Cotton  Wool  were  entered  for  Consumption  in 
France,  in  each  Year,  from  1812  to  1819-inclusive. 


YEARS. 

Entered  for  Con¬ 
sumption. 

YEARS. 

Entered  for  Con¬ 
sumption. 

YEARS. 

Entered  for  Con¬ 
sumption. 

1812 

1813 

1814 

kils. 

6,343,230 

9,638,842 

8,181,710 

1815 

1816 
1817 

kils. 

16,414,606 

12,115,042 

13,370,398- 

1818 

1819 

kils. 

16,974,159 

17,010,401 

It  appears  from  good  authority  that  the  annual  average  value  of  cotton 
manufactures  produced  in  France  amounted  in  1835  to  600,000,000  francs,  or 
24,000,000/.  sterling.  The  quantity  of  cotton  wool  used  in  1835  was  ■? 0,000,000 
kilogrammes.  The  number  of  workmen  employed  was  from  800,000  to 
900,000,  at  an  average  rate  of  from  1  fr.  30  c.  to  1  fr.  50  c.  per  individual;  and 
3,500,000  spindles  have  yielded  annually  34,000,000  kilogrammes  of  twist,  at 
an  average  value  of  1/0,000,000  francs,  6,800,000/.  sterling 

The  department  of  Lille  possesses  about  150  manufactories  for  cotton¬ 
spinning,  and  an  aggregate  of  600,000  spindles,  giving  ^occupation  to  100,000 
persons. 

The  two  departments  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine,  and  including  the 
long  range  of  the  Vosges,  and  the  departments  of  the  Haule-Saone  and  Doubs, 
form  an  extensive  region,  in  which  cotton  manufactures  are -those  which  prin¬ 
cipally  exist.  This  district  contains  fifty-six  spinning  establishments,  of  which 
forty  are  in  the  Upper  Rhine,  four  in  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  twelve  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  departments.  These  fifty-six  manufactories  have  800,000  spindles  at 
work,  and  each  spindle  uses  at  an  average  calculation  about  ten  kilogrammes  of 
cotton  wool.  The  total  production  may  he  estimated  at  800,000  kilogrammes  of 
twist,  and  the  consumption  of  raw  cotton,  at  from  9,000,000  to  9,500,000  kilo¬ 
grammes.  The  average  value  of  the  cotton  twist  is  five  francs  fifty  centimes  per 
kilogramme,  which  will  give  a  total  value  of  from  45  to  50,000,000  of 
francs,  or  2,000,000/.  sterling. 

There  are  in  the  abovenamed  departments  about  60,000  looms,  of  which 
number  3000  are  worked  by  machinery.  These  yield  2,000,000  pieces  of  calico, 
fine  and  common,  also  muslins  and  other  tissues,  which,  at  an  average  rate  of 
forty  francs  per  piece,  will  give  a  total  value  of  about  80,000,000  francs. 

The  floating  capital  employed  in  this  branch  of  industry  amounts  to 
60,000,000  francs. 

In  Alsace  the  manufactories  employ  from  105,000  to  110,000  persons. 

In  Normandy,  throughout  which  cotton  manufactories  have  extensively  spread, 
as  well  as  in  the  departments  of  the  Somme ,  the  Pas-dc-Calais,  the  Ai&ne,  the 
Eure,  and  also  of  the  Mauche,  we  find  a  population  of  about  130,000  persons 
employed  in  these  factories.  In  the  department  of  the  Sebie-Infetieure,  the 
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quantity  of  raw  cotton  annually  consumed  amounts  to  13,144,000  kilogrammes. 
This  district  comprises  240  spinning-establishments,  large  and  small,  which 
contain  about  1,000,000  spindles.  The  amount  of  cotton  spun  weekly  in  this 
part  of  the  kingdom  may  be  estimated  at  248,000  kilogrammes,  or  annually  at 
12,896,000  kilogrammes. 

In  the  year  1804  the  annual  amount  of  production  at  the  manufactories  of 
St.  Quentin  was  valued  at  72,000  francs  :  in  1810  at  4,951,000  francs.  At  the 
present  time  this  place  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  has  thirty-seven  esta¬ 
blishments,  containing  20,000  spindles,  with  a  steam  power  equal  to  200  horses, 
.and  an  hydraulic  power  equal  to  100  horses.  These  210,000  spindles  manu¬ 
facture  about  1,500,000  kilogrammes  annually,  giving  a  total  value  of  12,000,000 
francs.  The  cottons  of  this  place  are  considered  finer  and  superior  to  those  of 
Itouen.  The  weavers  in  this  district  annually  receive  from  Lille,  Roubaix ,  and 
Alsace ,  about  1,250,000  kilogrammes  of  cotton  threads,  which,  on  account  of 
being;  of  very  high  numbers,  may  be  valued  at  nine  francs  per  kilogramme  : 
this  gives  a  total  amount  of  11,025,000  francs. 

These  threads  are  woven  into  from  800,000  to  850,000  pieces,  of  about 
40,000,000  francs  value  ;  the  price  of  each  piece  being  nearly  45  francs. 

Mechanical  industry  has  been  but  recently  brought  into  use  at  St.  Quentin ; 
there  are  five  establishments  at  that  place  which  have  adopted  this  system,  and 
their  produce  is  valued  at  GOO, 000  francs  annually.  There  are  also  50,000  hand- 
looms  in  this  vicinity,  which  yield  an  average  yearly  value  of  5,000,000  francs. 
All  finer  descriptions  of  goods  are  made  by  hand.  The  other  various  establish¬ 
ments  connected  with  this  seat  of  industry,  for  the  purposes  of  bleaching,  dyeing, 
&c.  &c.,  amount  to  33  in  number,  and  represent  a  capital  of  4,025,000  francs. 
The  spinning-establishments  occupy  about  4000  workmen,  the  calendering  and 
glazing,  &c.  &c.,  1200;  and  those  for  weaving  and  embroidering  (not  including 
the  Tulle  manufactories)  about  70,600,  giving  in  all,  employment  to  75,800 
persons. 

These  various  establishments  manufacture  1,500,900  kilogrammes  of  cotton 
twist,  or  1,875,000  kilogrammes  of  raw  cotton,  equal  in  value  to  about  6,562,500 
francs.  Between  the  years  1816  and  1835  the  quantity  of  cottons  manufactured 
has  nearly  doubled  itself,  whilst  the  prices  of  the  same  have  been  greatly  reduced. 

The  cotton  manufacture  of  Amiens  gives  employment  to  18,000  persons, 
that  at  Troyes  to  about  15,000,  and  if  to  the  total  number  of  individuals  engaged  in 
this  manufacture,  in  the  cities  and  towns  already  mentioned,  is  united  the  num¬ 
ber  of  workmen  to  whom  this  branch  of  industry  affords  occupation  at  Paris, 
Lyons,  Tarare,  Nimes,  and  Montpellier,  &c.,  we  shall  find  that  this  leading  manu¬ 
facture  employs  a  total  population  of  600,000  souls. 

The  period  from  1825  to  1830  exhibits  the  greatest  improvements  which 
have  been  made  in  the  cotton  manufactures  of  France ;  and  the  following  csta- 
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blishmcnts,  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  may  be  viewed  as  almost  approaching 
perfection,  whether  we  regard  the  excellent  quality  of  their  machinery,  the  gene¬ 
ral  arrangement  and  management  of  the  works,  or  the  quality  of  the  articles 
manufactured.  The  names  of  the  parties  conducting  these  several  leading  esta¬ 
blishments  are  as  follow :  viz. — In  Alsace,  there  is  the  manufactory  of  Messrs. 
Nicolas  Schlumberger  &  Co.,  at  Guebwiller ;  of  Messrs.  Jacques  Hartmann,  at 
Munster;  the  factory  at  Huttenheim;  that  of  Messrs.  Gros,  Odier,  Roman, 
&  Co.,  at  Wesserling ;  those  belonging  to  Messrs.  Nezely  and  Isaac  Koechlin; 
that  of  Messrs.  Danvilliers,  at  Gisors;  and  of  Messrs.  Pauquet  Lemaitrc,  at 
Bolbec.  In  Picardy,  that  of  Messrs.  Samuel  Joly  and  Son,  at  St.  Quentin ;  and 
another  belonging  to  Messrs.  Feray  &  Co.,  at  Rouval.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris  may  be  also  mentioned  the  factories  possessed  by  Messrs.  Arnaud,  and 
likewise  those  of  Messrs.  Feray  &  Co.,  at  Essonne.  There  arc  also  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  minor  establishments  in  which  a  correspondent  improvement  has  taken 
place,  between  1825  and  1830. 

—  It  may  be  remarked,  that  during  the  five  years  which  have  elapsed  between 
1830  and  1836,  an  improvement  has  been  effected  in  most  of  ~ the  cotton 
factories  of  France.  The  employment  of  steam  power  has  been  brought  into 
more  general  use,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this  change  we  find  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  price  of  the  articles  produced.  The  increase  of  cotton  factories, 
from  1836  to  1841  inclusive,  has  not  been  so  rapid;  but  the  establishments 
have  been  so  far  extended,  that  the  quantity  of  cotton  wool  used  has  increased 
from  44,000,000  kilogrammes  in  1836,  to  an  annual  average  of  48,245,000  kils. 
for  the  three  years  1838,  1839,  and  1840.  •  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
average  rate  of  wages  per  week  paid  for  hand  labour  at  Mulhausen,  Manchester, 
and  Zurich,  in  1836. 


Designation  of  Persons  employed.  Mullmusen.  Manchester.  Zurich. 

To  die  Spinner  per  week  .  .  14  fp  38  fr.  12  fr. 

„  Winder  „  5  10  3 

„  Carder  „  .  .  6  12  5 

„  Ordinary  Operatives  „  .  .  .  9  20  8 


This  statement  gives  a  cheap  result  favourable  to  Swiss  industry ;  but  although 
Mulhausen  has  been  selected  as  regards  France,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  there 
are  several  other  seats  of*the  cotton  manufacture  in  that  kingdom,  in  which  hand 
labour  is  performed  for  less  rates  of  wages  than  those  above  stated. 

The  wages  generally  paid  in  France  to  the  cotton-spinners  are,  as  shown  in 
the  undermentioned  table — 


At  Gisors  per  day 
„  Amiens  „ 

„  LiUe  „  . 


Men. 

f.  c.  f.  c. 

2  50  to  3  50 

2  average  rate. 

3  ditto. 


Women.  Children. 


1  0  to  0  0  0  50  to  6  0 

1  20  „  1  25 
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Men. 


Wc 


Children. 


At  Rouen  .  .  .3  average  rate. 

>,  Alsace  .  ...  1  25  to  3  0 

„  Essonne  .  .  .  3  0  „  4  0 

„  St.  Quentin  .  ,  .  2  50  „  3  0 

„  Do.  (environs  of)  .  2  3  „  2  2 


1  25  to  0  0 

0  75  „  2  0 
1  30  „  1  50 
0  90  „  1  25 
0  70  „  1  O' 


0  60  to  6  6 

0  40  „  0  50 
0  75  „  1  -05 
0  50  „  1  25 
0  30  „  0  60 


The  importation  of  cotton  manufactures  has  been  prohibited  for  some  time, 
in  like  manner  as  woollen  manufactures,  and  the  only  relaxation  has  been 
m  regard  to  very  fine  numbers  of  cotton  twist,  No.  143  and  upwards  required 
for  the  manufactories  of  France,  and  to  nankeen  from  India.  The  importation 
by  contraband  trade  has,  however,  been  very  extensive,  and  has  caused  a  com¬ 
petition  which  has  kept  at  a  somewhat  moderate  rate  the  prices  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  exacted  for  the  cotton  manufactures  in  France. 

The  printing  of  cotton  was  first  introduced  into  Alsace,  at  Mulhausen  (then 
a  free  town),  in  1746,  from  Switzerland,  where  the  art  had  flourished  for  some 
time  before,  and  where  it  exists  in  perfection  at  the  present  day.  Mulhausen 
drew  from  Switzerland  her  drawings,  engravers,  printers^and  artisans.  Kbch- 
lin,  Smaltzer,  and  Company,  established  the  first  cotton-printing  houses  at 
Alsace,  the  earliest  French  nursery  of  the  cotton  manufactures.  The  situa¬ 
tion  and  other  advantages  of  Mulhausen  were'  exceedingly  favourable  to  this 
branch  of  ingenious  industry.  The  abundance  and  purity  of  its  water,  the 
moderate  price  of  labour  and  fuel,  the  industrious  and  saving  habits  of  the 
people,  its  convenient  situation,  near  a  great  river,  and  to  a  frontier  by  which  its 
manufactures  passed  into  fair  markets,  all  concurred  in  the  establishing  and 
carrying  forward  the  print  works  of  this  town.  Houses  were  soon  afterwards 
established  at  Thann,  Wesserling,  and  Munster,  in  Alsace,  and  in  Lorraine; 
both  provinces,  though  subject  to  France,  were  not  then  under  the  J'erme 
generate. 

The  Company  of  the  Indies,  however,  considered  that  their  privileges  in 
regard  to  importing  the  printed  calicocsfromJndia  were  interfered  with  by  the 
sale  of  those  produced  at  home,  And  that  body  finally  succeeded  in  prohibiting 
the  use  in  France  of  the  prints  and  cottons  of  Mulhausen;  and  soon  after  of 
those  printed  in  Lorraine  and  Alsace.  But  this  unjust  prohibition  was  of  short 
duration.  It  was,  like  all  other  institutions,  the  good  as  well  as  the  evil,  abolished 
by  the  Revolution.  The  production  of  the  cotton-print  works  of  France  is  not 
easily  ascertained.  In  1838  it  is  stated,  that  in  the  twenty-eight  principal 
establishments  of  Alsate  there  were  produced — 

Printed  cottons  and  handkerchiefs  ....  540,000  pieces  of  36  ells 

Printed  muslins  and  jaconetts .  55,000  „  „ 

Adriauople  or  Turkey  reds .  60,000  „  36  to  38  ells 
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655,000  pieces. 
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Besides  which  they  produced  25,000  pieces  of  that  woollen  fabric,  which  has 
attained  such  perfection  and  beauty  in  France,  tnoitsscline-de-laiiic.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  printed  cottons  in  Normandy  and  Picardy  is  not  given  statistically. 

The  countries  to  which  those  goods  are  exported,  rank  as  follow: — 1.  Spain, 
by  smuggling;  2.  United  States,  by  fair  trade;  3.  Germany,  by  fair  trade  and 
by  contraband ;  4.  South  America,  by  fair  trade;  5.  French  Colonies,  by  fair 
trade ;  G.  Sardinian  states,  by  fair  trade  and  by  contraband ;  7*  Belgium,  by 
contraband  and  by  fair  trade. 

The  following  tables,  condensed  from  those  attached  to  a  report  drawn  up  by 
the  Councils-gcneral  of  Commerce  in  1841,  will  illustrate  more  fully  the  trade 
in  cotton  manufactures. 


Statement  of  the  Quantities  of  Cotton  Wool  imported  and  entered  for 
Consumption  in  France  from  1820  to  imP‘ 


YEARS 

From  Turkey 
and  Egypt.* 

1  From  United 
States. 

From  Brazil 
and  other 
countries. 

TOTAL. 

Value. 

Duty  levied. 

kils. 

kils. 

kils. 

kils. 

frs. 

1820 

2,419,000 

11,630,000 

6,154,000 

20,203,000 

36,825,000 

6,055,000 

1821 

2,029,000 

10,155,000 

9,793,000 

22,587,000 

41,367,000 

7,209,000 

1822 

3,461,000 

9,500,000 

8,611,000 

21,572,000 

39,696,000 

7,360,000 

1823 

2,847,000 

12,196,000 

5,311,000 

20,354,000 

37,097,000 

6,089,000 

1824 

6,487,000 

15,749,000 

5,794,000 

28,030,000 

49,188,000 

7,816,000 

1825 

6,066,000 

13,454,000 

4,147,000 

24,667,000 

44,062,000 

6,238,000 

1826 

5,976,000 

21,921,000 

4,117,000 

31,914,000 

56,354,000 

7,997,000 

1827 

4,291,000 

21,880,000 

2,513,000 

29,684,000 

51,919,000 

6,631,000 

1828 

3,143,000 

21,617,000 

2,615,000 

27,375,000 

49,144,000 

6,019,000 

1829 

3, 1 1 7,000 

25,844,000 

2,808,000 

31,839,000 

57,140,000 

7,004,000 

1830 

2,938,000 

23,150,000 

3,172,000 

29,260,000 

51,761,000 

6,334,000 

1831 

3,425,000 

22,778,000 

2,026,000 

28,229,000 

49,442,000 

6,020,000 

1832 

4,312,000 

27,383,000 

1,861,000 

33,636,000 

58,443,000 

7,210,000 

1833 

4,425,000 

28,819,000 

2,416,000 

35,610,000 

62,290,000 

7,576,000 

1834 

2,156,000 

31,587,000 

2,192,000 

36,935.000 

65,054,000 

7,933,000 

1835 

3,844,000 

32,323,000 

2,594,000 

38,760,000. 

67,732,000 

8,288,000 

1 836 

4,783,000 

36,368,000 

3,274,000 

44,332.000 

76.813,000 

9,328,000 

1837 

3,398,000 

36,469,000 

2,943,000 

43,830,000 

76,221,000 

9,233,000 

1838 

4,586,000 

43,780,000 

2.893,000 

51,259,000 

89,465,003 

10,853,000 

1839 

2,513,000 

34,832,000 

2,683,000 

40,534,000 

71,205,000 

8,621,000 

1840 

2,130,000 

48,581,000 

2,231,000 

52,942,000 

94,006,000 

11,345,000 

1841 

1842 

The  British  duty  of  2s.  11  d.  per. 1 12  lbs.  of  the  raw  material  of  cotton  wool,  or 
according  to  the  qualify  of  the  article,  from  1  per  cent,  the  minimum,  to  2£  per  cent,  the 
ma\imium,  is  too  high.  The  above  table,  in  the  columns  Value,  and  Duty  levied,  show 
that  the  latter  is  somewhat  more  than  12  per  cent  of  the  former. 
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The  following  Statements  exemplify  the  effect  of  Duties  and  Prohibitions  on 
Cotton  Twists  and  Woven  Cottons. 


Statement  of  the  Quantity  of  Cotton  Twist  and  Woven  Cottons  of  French 
Manufacture,  exported  from  France,  from  1820  to  1840. 


Nearly  one-third  of  the  above  exports  have  been  smuggled  into  Spain.  It  will  also  be 
observed  that  since  1828  there  is  a  great  decrease  in  the  exports  of  cotton  twist,  and  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  exports  of  woven  goods. 
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Value  of  Woven  Cotton  Manufactures  exported  from  France. 


COUNTRIES  EXPORTED  TO. 

VALUE. 

1833. 

1840. 

Francs. 

Francs. 

Spain . 

14,341,000 

33,331,000 

French  Colonies  .  .  .  .  .  . 

7,117,000 

16,024,000 

United  States . 

5,740,000 

8,160,000 

Sardinian  States  .  .  .  .  .  . 

5,467,000  • 

7,624,000 

Germany  ....... 

2,667,000 

6,253,000 

Switzerland  .’  .  .  .  .  .  . 

2,440,000 

5,344,000 

Belgium  ....... 

6,764,000 

5,140,000 

England  .  .  ...  .  .  . 

513,000 

4,227,000 

Haiti . 

1,830,000 

3,794,000 

Mexico  ....... 

1,691,000 

2,871,000 

Algiers.  Africa,  and  Isle  Maurice  (28,000  frs. 
in'l833  and  158,000  inJ840.)  . 

583,000 

2,659,000 

Netherlands  ....... 

586,000 

2,205,000 

Foreign  Antilles  ..... 

1,136,000 

1,854,000 

Tuscany  and  Roman  States  .  .  .  . 

520,000 

1,295,000 

Brazil  ....... 

1,212,000 

1,292,000 

Chili . 

263,000 

1,115,000 

Turkey  and  Greece  . 

398,000 

699,000  . 

Prussia  . 

254,000 

647,000 

Naples  and  Sicily  .'.... 

1,186,000 

549,000 

Colombia  .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

45,000 

499,000 

Barbary  States  ...... 

218,000 

.  307,000 

Buenos  Ayres  .  .  .  .  . 

237,000 

303,000 

Peru . . 

74,000 

236,000 

Foreign  East  Indies  ..... 

185,000 

233,000 

Other  countries  .  .  .  .  .  . 

892,000 

1,839,000 

Total  in  Francs  .,  . 

56,359,000 

108,500,000 

Total  in  Sterling  Money  .  .  . 

£2,253,434 

£4,340,000 

As  Spain  absolutely  prohibits  the  importation  of  manufactured  cottons,  the  above  value 

- of  .13,331,000  francs,  or  three-tenths  of  the  whole  exports  of  woven  cottons,  were  smuggled. 

To  the  German  and  Sardinian  states,  and  to  Belgium,  a  great  part  of  the  cotton  manu¬ 
factures  exported  were  also  by  contraband :  say  in  all,  including  Spain,  40,000,000  francs 
in  value  were  exported  by  illicit  trade.  The  value  of  the  cottons  exported  to  the 
French  colonies  and  possessions  in  1840  amounts  to  18,683,000  francs:  which,  added  to 
the  quantity  exported  to  foreign  countries  hy  contraband  trade,  makes  38,683,000  francs  of 
the  wholq'fnluc  of  exports  ;  leaving  about  40,000,000  francs,  or  1 ,600,000/.  sterling,  as 
the  value  of  legal  imports  from  France  into  countries  with  which  England  trades  in  the 
same  article  of  manufacture.  ■  The  exports  of  8,000,000  francs  value  to  the  United  States 
arc  paid  for  in  the  raw  material  of  cotton,  and  those  to  Sardinia,  in  silk  ;  and  to  most  other 
countries  in  articles  not  manufactured. 
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SILK,  AND  SILK  MANUFACTURES  OF  FRANCE. 

France  produces  a  great  quantity  of  silk,  but  not  sufficient  for  lier  manu¬ 
factures,  and  therefore  imports  from  various  countries,  especially  from  Piedmont, 
Turkey,  and  the  Two  Sicilies. 


Tiie  following  Statement  exhibits  the  number  of  Mulberry-trees  grown  in 
France  in  the  Years  1820  and  1835,  also  the  amount  of  Cocoons  collected, 
and  the  Quantity  of  raw  Silk  produced,  during  a  similar  period.* 


DEPAKTM  ENTS. 

No.  of  Mull, 
in 

Amount  o 

Cocoons 

Haw  Silk 

produced. 

1820. 

1820. 

•  1805. 

1820. 

1835. 

Ain . 

34,225 

No. 

113,179 

kil*. 

13,705 

41/716 

Tl42 

3/194 

Basses-Alpes  .  . 

29,488 

66,539 

45,000 

37,886 

2,60(j 

3.157 

Ardeche . 

1,600,000 

2,000,000 

1,345,039 

1,765,121 

132, 43C 

174,388 

Avcyron  ... 

9,530 

26,260 

25,400 

1.400 

!5ouches-du- Rhone  .  . 

374.95b 

_  970,799 

354,400 

1.331,304 

29,107 

27,608 

Drome  .... 

2,400,000 

2,850,000 

368,186 

2,479,829 

47,340 

211,325 

Gard . 

2,832,000 

5,709,466 

950,000 

696,231 

86,400 

236,602 

Haute  Garonne  . 

7,900 

14,050 

Ilerault  ...  .  . 

63,600 

247,000 

214,029 

372,390 

17,519 

21,072 

•  Indre-et- Loire 

32,500 

42,500 

24,650 

42,000 

2,000 

3,500 

Iscrc  . 

•  454,800 

602,600 

390.923 

430,256 

28,89(5' 

46,016 

Loire  .... 

13,250 

18,970 

6,040 

12,615 

252 

1,178 

Lozcre . 

140,000 

214,400 

32,900 

41,050 

3,200 

1.395 

Pyrenees  Orientales 
Rhone . 

5,500 

44,100 

6,100 

390 

40,082 

18,082 

Tam-et-Garonne  .  . 

20,000 

20,000 

15,000 

30,500 

2,200 

1,700 

Var  ..... 

93.691 

208.425 

146,350 

115,494 

7,872 

8,884 

Vaucluso  ...;.! 

1,260,349 

2,013,034 

1,113,677 

1,600,885 

92,812 

133,407 

Total  .  .  .  J 

9,631,674 

14,879,404 

5,229,896 

9,007,9(57 

453.770 

876.016 

“  ‘  We  employ,’  say  the  manufacturers  of  Lyons,  in  their  Address  to  the  Minister  of 
Commerce,  in  1829,  ‘  the  common  silks  of  France,  because  they  are  cheaper ;  hut  their  im¬ 
perfections  make  the  use  of  them,  at  every  step  of  manufacture,  tardy  and  difficult.  There 
is  always  a  great  waste,  and  this  especially  encourages  the  frauds  winch  make  the  waste 
greater.  When  placed  in  the  looms  there  are  frequent  delays  to  repair  broken  threads  or 
to  remove  imperfections,  and  it  often  happens  that  the  weaver  requires  an  additional  hand 
to  assist  him  in  his  multiplied  cares.  The  manufacturer,  too,  knows  that  he  must  watch 
with  double  assiduity  the  progress  of  the  article,  lest  the  defects  of  the  primary  materials 
should  accompany  its  progress.  Hence  loss  of  labour  and  loss  of  time,  and  additional  ex¬ 
pense,  and  the  lalse  economy  which  has  employed  the  cheap  material  is  corrected  by  the 
production  of  the  imperfect  stuff.’ 

“  Silk  is  sold  in  the  Lyonnese  market  at  a  credit  of  three  months,  with  a  discount  of  • 
11  per  cent.  When  cash  is  paid,  T2^  per  cent,  discount  is  allowed.  Sometimes  it  is  sold 


*  This  sketch  of  the  silks  and  silk  manufactures  of  France  is  taken  from  various  authorities  : 
chiefly  from  a  statement  by  M.  Kauflinaun  of  Lyons,  Doctor  Bowring’s  report,  and  from  the 
returns  of  the  customs  of  France,  &c. 
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by  the  kilogramme,  sometimes  by  pound  (pois  de  marc)  ;  while  the  raw  silk  of  Ccvennes  is 
sold  without  discount,  and  by^the.Alais  pound. 

The  principal  improvement  in  the  art  of  reeling  in  France  has  been  the  employment 
of  Gcnsoul's  apparatus,  but  its  expense  has  prevented  its  general  introduction.  In  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  M.  Dugas-Montbel  (the  delegate  from  Lyons)  to  the  Committee  of  Commercial 
Inquiry,  in  1829,  he  says,  ‘  Of  all  silk-producing  countries,  France  is  that  where  reeling 
is  least  advanced.  .Divided  among  a  multitude  of  small  proprietors,  who  breed  their 
own  worms,  and  wlroreel  6,  10,  15,  or  20  lbs.  of  silk,  the  reeling  offers  no  guarantee 
either  for  quality  or  strength  ;  so  that  the  throwsters,  who  are  obliged  to  buy  in  the 
market  their  raw  silk  from  such  a  variety  of  sources,  cannot  produce  proper  assort¬ 
ments  ;  nor  can  their  thrown  silk  have  that  regularity  of  thread  which  is  so  essential 
to  the  manufacture  of  the  stuff.  Reeling  is  thus  delivered  over  to  all  the  chances,  or 
rather  to  all  the  frauds,  of  petty  interest.  Peasants  will  mingle  gum  or  grease  with  their 
threads,  or,  by  some  other  heterogeneous  matter,  increase  its  weight  and  change  its  value,  &c.’ 
Tlie  Piedmontese  Government  has,  for  the  last  100  years,  regulated  all  the  proceedings  of 
reeling  and  throwing  by  special  legislation.  To  remove  the  reeling  from  the  cottage  to 
large  reeling  establishments  is  deemed  a  great  desideratum.  Some  of  those  which  do 
exist,  in  the  departments  of  the  Gard,  Ilerault,  Ardcchc,  and  Drome,  are,  on  the  whole,  more 
advanced  than  the  reeling  establishments  of  Piedmont ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  the  staple 
of  the  French  silk  is  really  very  superior  to  that  of  Italian.  ( _ 

“  The  throwing  mills  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  property  of  the  throwsters,  though 
thsre  are  a  few  rented.  There  are  also  a  small  number  of  silk  dealers  who  have  throwing 

“  Taking  the  average  of  all  the  raw  silks  of  France,  and  the  average  of  all  the  imported 
raws,  there  is  a  loss  on  throwing  the  French  of  about  4  per  cent  more  than  the  loss  on  the 
foreign.  The  profit  on  throwing  is  not  estimated  on  the  long  run  to  exceed  2  per  cent  to 
3  per  cent.  The  average  cost  of  throwing  is  estimated  at  3£  frs.  per  lb. 

“  One  of  the  largest  throwing  mills  in  France  is  at  Valence.  It  cost  50,000  fr.,  equal 
to  2000/.  sterling  ;  its  annual  produce  is  from  6000  lbs.  to  7000  lbs.  of  organzines.  It 
employs  eight  men  and  thirty-seven  women  and  girls.  The  hours  of  labour  are  fourteen 
(i.  c.  sixteen,  with  an  allowance  of  two  hours  l’or  meals).  The  wages  are  paid  per  month, 
from  30  fr.  to  40  fr.  to  the  men,  average  35  fr. ;  to  the  women  15  fr.  to  18  fr.,  average 
16  fr.  The  profits  of  such  an  establishment  do  not  probably  exceed  50  c.,  equal  to  five- 
pence  per  pound -on  all  the  silk  thrown. 

“  The  smaller  throwsters  buy.  the  reeled  silk  of  the  peasantry  in  parcels  of  from  2  lbs. 
to  50lb.  They  have  a  little  advantage  in  gathering  up  many  parcels,  from  that  turn  of 
the  scales  which  is  called  the  bon  poids,  and  which  is  estimated  at  from  1  to  2  per  cent. 

“  The  very  rapid  production  of  new  patterns  is  the  real  source  of  French  superiority.  It 
is  estimated,  that  not  more  than  twenty-five  pieces  are,  on  an  average,  manufactured  of 
the  same  design  ;  and  there  are  a  great  number  of  patterns  woven  for  samples,  which  not 
being  approved,  are  never  transferred  to  the  piece.  For  the  most  part,  the  fancy  trade  of 
Lyons  is  a  trade  of  orders :  the  patterns  having  been'  exhibited  to  the  buyer  before  the 
manufacture  of  the  article  is  undertaken.  Hence  stocks  are  low,  as  are  average  profits, 
on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  risk.  There  are,  of  course,  many  remarkable  excep¬ 
tions  in  these  regions  of  taste  and  fashion,  where  a  large  price  is  will^gly  paid  for  any 
production  that  is  pre-eminently  beautiful.  But  the  capitals  employed  in  the  silk  manufac¬ 
tures  of  France  arc,  for  the  most  part,  moderate.  The  factory  system  has  been  hitherto 
tried  only  on  a  small  scale  :  there  is  little  concentrated  labour.  Almost  every  stage  of  pro¬ 
duction  is  independent  of  the  rest.  The  mulberry-tree  grower,  the  silkworm  trainer,  the 
rceler,  the  throwster,  the  winder,  the  dyer,  the  artist,  the  companion,  the -master  weaver, 
the  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  each  stands  (for  the  most  part)  isolated  from  the  rest ; 
and  there  is  no  general  superintendence  exercised  in  the  production  of  a  piece  of  silk  goods. 
It  may  be  doubted  if  the  division  of  labour  in  France  is  altogether  judicious ;  whether  the 
relationship  between  the  throwster  and  the  silk-grower,  between  the  loom  proprietor 
and  the  compaguon,  between  the  manufacturer  and  dyer,  might  not  be  improved  by  change. 
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In  some  parts  links  appear  to  be  wanting,  and  in  others  to  be  crowded  to  excess.  In¬ 
creasing  capital,  and  the  pressure  of  foreign  competition,  will  inevitably  lead  to  many 
beneficial  changes.  Experiments  arc  already  being  made.  At  St.  Valier,  silk  is  reeled, 
thrown,  and  woven,  on  the  same  premises.  In  Lyons,  we  arc  told,  only  four  manu¬ 
facturers  wind,  warp,  and  fold  their  own  goods. 

“  Among  the  many  advantages  that  Lyons  possesses,  the  school  of  St.  Peter,  where  a 
course  of  instruction  in  the  different  departments  of  art  is  gratuitously  given  to  about  1 80 
students,  must  not  be  forgotten.  The  course  lasts  five  years  ;  the  classes  open  at  nine  and 
continue  till  two  o'clock.  The  students  must  be  of  French  birth,  and  Lvonncse  arc  to  be 
preferred.  The  city’  of  Lyons  pays  20,000  fr.  annually  for  the  support  of  the  school,  and 
the  government  gives  3000  fr.  from  the  budget  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce.  A.  botani¬ 
cal  garden,  a  hall  of  sculpture,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  and  an  anatomical  theatre 
belong  to  the  establishment.  There  are  professors  of  the  different  branches  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  one  whose  particular  business  is  to  teach  their  application  to  manufactures,  and 
to  instruct  the  students  in  the  manner  of  transferring  the  productions  of  the  artist  to  the 
loom  of  the  weaver.  The  students  who  are  advanced,  are  generally  easily  located  as 
draughtsmen  or  pattern  producers  among  the  manufacturers,  and  the  school  constantly 
pours  forth  a  supply  of  talented  young  men,  whose  taste  is  specially  devoted  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  novelties,  and  who  very  frequently  arc  admitted  to  partnership  in  the  principal 
houses,  if  their  creative  or  inventive  powers  are  of  a  distinguished  order.  The  gain  of  an 
artist  is  from  3  fr.  to  10  fr.  or  12  fr.  ]ier  day,  and  in  some  cases,  of  very  high  merit,  con¬ 
siderably  more.  The  preparation  of  new  patterns  is  the  great  concern  at  Lyons  ;  it,  com¬ 
mences  many  months  before  the  season  approaches  for  which  they  are  intended..  The 
success  of  the  most  prosperous  of  the  manufacturers  may  be  traced  to  the  artistieal  skill  of 
some  one  of  the  partners  or  dependents.  Lyons  is  constantly  sending  forth  and  creating 
novelties,  and  receiving  fresh  impulse  from  every  part  of  the  world,  which  her  beautiful  pro¬ 
ductions  reach. 

“  Of  the  dyeing  establishments  at  Lyons  some  arc  wholly  engaged  in  the  production 
of  blacks,  others  of  fancy  colours.  There  is  scarcely  an  example  of  a  manufacturer  being 
the  dyer  of  his  own  goods.  •  And  there  are  great  complaints  of  the  frauds  practised  among 
the  dyers,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  weight  of  the  silk,  by  the  use  of  absorbable 
dyestuffs. 

“  The  fair  average  to  the  dyer  for  the  loss  is  4oz.  on  looz.,  or  about  27  per  cent. 
This  loss  is,  of  course,  increased,  if  the  silk  has  been  charged  with  any  heterogeneous 
matter  before  it  reaches  the  dyer's  hands.  Rose,  lilac,  yellow,  pale  blue  and  green, 
and  generally  the  light  colours  lose,  from  1-L  to  2  per  cent  less,  and  white  from  3  to 
4  per  cent. 

“  Supples  render  14-1  oths  of  their  weight.  Heavy  colours  weight  for  weight.  Gall 
blacks  render  16  to  18oz.  for  looz.,  and  hcavyJJacks  18  to  22oz.  for  15oz. 

“  The  charge  for  dyeing  averages  about  3fr.  per  kil.  for  common  colours.  White, 
6.50fr.  Cherry  (fine)  24fr.  Ponceau  42fr.  Black  (gall)  4fr.  Black  (fine)  3fr. 

“  The  rate  of  dyers’  wages  (workmen)  is  from  2fr.  to  2|fr.  per  diem.  Their  food  and 
drink  are  supplied  them  by  their  masters. 

“The  price  charged  for  winding- the  tram  is  estimated  at  1  <7.  per  ell.  In  a  return 
from  a  manufacturer  now  before  us,  taken  from  his  books,  he  charges  for  winding  the 
organzine,  4fr.  per  kilogramme.  But  it  fluctuates  from  3  to  5fr.  according  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  silk. 

“  The  warper  ( ourdissevse )  receives  the  silk  from  the  winder  ( dcvidrusc .)  The 
charge  for  warping  is  from  lfr.  to  2fr.  per  kilogramme.  On  satin  I  find  it  charged 
at  1.50fr.,  on  common  goods  only  lfr.,  and  if  for  fancy  goods  the  cost  is  double. 

“  The  Tariff  is  not  by  any  means  of  compulsory  operation  ;  bargains  between  master 
and  workman,  for  the  workman’s  services  being  made  independently  of  any  understood 
rate  of  wages.  The  Canseil  dcs  Prudhommes,  from  tirfieTb  time,  draw’s  up  a  document, 
called  a  Mercuriale,  of  the  average  rate  of  wages  paiapand  in  cases  of  dispute  between 
manufacturer  and  weaver  it  is  referred  to  as  a  guide. 

“  In  the  only  large  factory  establishment  at  Lyons,  we  were  informed  the  average 
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earnings  of  the  people  employed  were  from  forty  to  forty-five  sous  per  day,  t.  c.  20 d.  to 
2 2\d.,  and  that  the  weavers  generally  earned  from  2.50fr.  to  4fr.,  t.  e.  2s.  Id.  to  3s.  Ad. 
per  day. 

“  Weaving  wages  are,  .at  Lyons,  St.  Etienne  and  other  places,  divided  between  two 
individuals.  Half  goes  to  the  owner  of  the  looms,  half  to  the  labouring  weaver.  The 
loom  owner  is  called  a  maitrc-ouvrier,  or  chcf-d'attdicr,  the  subordinate  weaver  a  corn- 
par/ non.  About  three-sevenths  of  the  looms  are  worked  by  maitrc-ouvriers,  one-seventh 
by  children  and  apprentices,  and  three-sevenths  by  compugnons.  For  the  lower-priced 
plain  stuffs  a  great  number  of  women  are  .employed  as  weavers,  and  as  the  wages  are 
exceedingly  low,  this  quality  of  goods  has  been  mostly  abandoned  by  men.  Formerly 
there  was  a  difference  of  nearly  half  in  the  earnings  of  the  weaver  engaged  in  figured 
goods  over  the  weaver  of  plain  goods.  The  Jacquard  mechanism,  by  simplifying  the 
work,  has  nearly  equalized  the  two. 

“The  master  weaver  who  has  three  looms  is  supposed  to  receive  from  the  two  which 
he  does  not  himself  work  about  900fr.  per  annum,  36/.  His  rental  will  be  about  loOfr.  : 
cost  of  lodging  bis  two  compagnons,  80fr.:  remains  670fr.  The  weavers  who  are  most 
prosperous  are  those  who.  with  three  or  four  looms,  can  employ  their  children  to  weave  on 
them,  and  so  receive  the  whole  of  the  wages  paid  by  the  manufacturer.  Three  looms  will 
clear  to  a  family  from  loOOfr.  to  IGOOfr.  per  annum,  60/.  to  64/.  per  year. 

“  The  maitrc-ouvriers  represent  that  their  net  receipts  from  the  looms,  after  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  expense  of  mounting,  winding,  quills,  &c.,  is  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
sum  paid  by  the  manufacturer,  i.  c.  if  lOfr.  be  the' sum  gained  by  the  loom,  5fr.  will  be 
received  by  the  compagnon,  3fr.  will  be  spent  in  the  different  charges,  &c.,  and  2fr.  will  go 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  loom. 

“  At  an  estimate  of  three  ells  per  day  the  compagnon ’s  average  earnings  will  be  about 
thirty  sous.  On  new  articles,  however,  his  gains  are  from  two  to  three  francs,  and  these 
of  the  maitrc-ouvrier  will  be  increased  in  proportion. 

“  In  some  of  the  lower  articles,  in  which  the  winding  of  the  tram  is  for  account  of  the 
manufacturer, \  and  not  for  that  of  the  maitrc-ouvrier,  two-thirds  of  the  weaving  price  is 
paid  to  the  compagnon. 

“  The  winding  of  the  tram,  the  preparation  of  the  quills  and  the  folding,  are  for 
account  of  the  wbnycr. 

“  The  allowancbs^o  the  weaver  for  waste,  as  sanctioned  by  the  old  authorities,  called 
Maitre-gardes ,  and  bj\the  existing  Conseil  des  Prudhoinmes,  is 

On  dressed  and  stipples  .  .  .  .  .  3  or  12  deniers  per  lb. 

On  waste  and  wool  .  .  .  .  .  4£  ,,  18  ,, 

On  heavy  black  and  cotton  .  .  .  .  3£  „  15  „ 

On  undyed  silk  for  china  crape,  &c.  .  .  l|  „  6  „ 

“  The  average  expense  of  a  Lyonncse  weaver,  who  takes  his  meals  abroad,  is  for  food 
thirty  sous,  equal  to  l.v.  \\d.  per  day  ;  with  this  he  pays  for  breakfast,  dinner,  supper,  and 
half  a  litre,  or  about  a  pint  of  wine7  . 

“  The  compagnon,  who  lodges  and  boards  with  the  master  weaver,  generally,  con¬ 
sumes  jLlbs.  of  bread,  30c.  ;  quarter  litre  wine,  12^c.  ;  dinner,  25c. ;  cheese,  10c. ;  supper, 
10c.; — say  from  80  to  90c.  (8c/.  or  9c/.)  per  day.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  he 
bargains  to  be  nourished,  paying  from  45c.  to  55c.  (4 Jr/,  to  5-ltf  )  per  day. 

“  Apprentices  are  sometimes  fed,  lodged  and  washed  for  three  or  four  years.  They  are 
expected  to  produce  two-thirds  of  the  average  work  of  a  compagnon,  and  for  any  excess 
they  receive  half  the  weaving  price. 

“  I  he  spirit  of  independence  is  strong  among  the  weavers,  as  arc  their -domestic  attach¬ 
ments,  and  the  love  of  their  looms,  and  pride  in  their  more  beautiful  productions.  An 
atlelier ,  or  workroom  is,  in  fact,  a'  little  kingdom  governed  by  a  chief,  in  which  four  or  five 
gradations  of  society  frequently  exist.  The  maitre-ouVrier,  the  compagnon,  the  apprentice, 
the  winder  of  the  waip,  and  the  maker  of  the  quills  ;  the  domestic  superintendence  being 
left  to  the  wife,  who  prepares  food  for  all,  and  who  sometimes  takes  a  share  in  the  general 
labour. 

“  The  master  weaver  has  no  other  lien  on  the  compagnon  than  that  of.  mutual  agTee- _ 
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roent.  Their  engagements  are  entered  into  and  broken  at  mil ;  the  law  only  requiring 
that  the  compagnon  shall  finish  the  work  he  has  in  hand.. 

“  Most  of  the  maitre-ouvriers  are  married;  the  assistance  of  a  woman  is  more  valu¬ 
able  than  the  additional  expense  is  burdensome.  Of  the  maitre-ouvriers  the  greater 
number  can  read  and  write,  as  they  have  accounts  to  settle  with  the  manufacturer.  Of 
the  compagnons,  a  great  proportion  of  whom  come  from  the  agricultural  districts,  less 
than  half  are  able  to  read  and  write.  Their  readings  are  principally  confined  to  news¬ 
papers  and  romances. 

“  The  average  produce  of  the  looms  in  the  Lyons  district  is  about  3-Jj  ells  per  day. 
An  estimate,  on  an  extensive  scale,  gives  357  ells  for  100  looms  :  thus — 

30  looms  at  3  ells  per  day  .  90  ells.  ") 

40  „  3£  „  140  „ 


20  „  4 

6  H 

4  „  5 


Draps  de  Soic,  or 
Gros  de  Naples. 


100  3J-  „  average,  or  357  in  all.  j 

“  The  daily  produce  of  different  goods  from  sixteen  hours’  labour  is  thus  estimated  :  — 
Of  a  first-rate  Workman.  Of  a  second-rate  Workman. 

Velvet  |  to  $  ells  per  day,  .  .  4  to  £  ells. 

Drap  de  Soie  .  4  to  5  ,,  .  .  .  3  to  4  „ 

Satin  .  .  5  '  „  .  .  .  3  to  4  „ 

Gros  de  Naples  .  5  to  6  „  .  .  .  3  to  4  „ 

Crapes  .  .  5  to  6  „  .  .  3  to  4  „ 

Taffetas  .  .  4  to  5  „  .  .  .  4  „ 

Florence  .  .  7  to  9  „  .  .  .  5  to  6  „ 

“  The  difference  between  first  and  second  rate  workmen  is  calculated  as  three  to  two. 

“  The  average  gain  per  loom  per  day  is  generally  reckoned  at  3  fr. 

“  The  value  of  a  loom  is  from  100  to  400  fr. 

“  The  cost  of  a  Jacquard  machine  for  the  production  of  a  figured  silk  of  18  to  22 
inches  is  from  250  fr.  to  300  fr.  In  more  complicated  articles  of  manufacture,  such  as 
Cashmere  shawls,  it3  cost  sometimes  reaches  1500  fr.  The  mounting  and  dismounting 
patterns  for  expensive  goods  of  this  sort  are  very  costly. 

“  The  average  hours  of  labour  at  Lyons  and  its  neighbourhood  are  sixteen  ;  but  when 
the  demand  is  active,  it  is  usual  for  the  weavers  to  work  eighteen  or  twenty. 

“  The  finishing  of  satins  costs  about  20  c.  per  ell ;  that  of  gauzes,  crapes,  Ac.,  varies 
greatly,  according  to  the  width  and  quality  of  the  stuffs. 

“  The  expenses  of  a  manufacturing  establishment  at  Lyons  have,  on  a  pretty  large 
survey,  been  estimated  thus  : 

“  The  first  class  of  houses 

return  annually  .  1,500,000  fr.  to  1,800,000  fr.  ...  expenses  3  per  cent, 

second  ,,  1,000,000  _ .  „  3£  to  4  ,, 

third  ,,  500,000  ,,  5  ,, 

fourth  ,,  300,000  ,,  6  ,, 

fifth  „  100,000  „  8 

and  taking  the  trade  of  Lyons^is  a  whole,  the  expenses  of  management  may  be  rated  at 
from  4  to  6  per  cent.  ” 

“  The  octroi,  which  is  the  municipal  tax  collected  chiefly  on  food  and  fuel,  presses 
heavily  on  labour ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  annual  contribution  of  the  weaver  to 
the  state  is  more  than  £2  per  annum.  On  a  rental  of  100  fr.,  the  direct  impost  is 
12.50  fr.  On  a  half  litre  of  -wine  per  day  the  duty  is  fiic. — say  183  litres,  alto¬ 
gether  53.95  fr.  The  principal  sources  of  local  revenue  are  the  articles  of  food  and 
drink;  wine  alone  producing  nearly  half  the  whole  amount  of  receipts.  It  is  hence  es¬ 
timated  that  the  price  of  labour  beyond  the  reach  of  the  octroi  is  nearly  one-fourth  less 
than  within  its  influence. 

“  The  cost  of  the  collection  of  the  octroi  is  about  10  per  cent.” 
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Coxsf.il  df,s  Prcdhommes. — “  There  is  an  institution  at  Lyons,  and  in  all  the 
principal  manufacturing  towns  of  France,  for  the  settling  of  questions  between  manufac¬ 
turers,  as  to  copyright  and  other  disputes  between  manufacturers  and  artisans,  whether  as 
regard  wages,  manner  in  which  work  has  been  done,  or  otherwise,  or  between  masters 
and  apprentices,  &c.  This  is  the  Conscil  dcs  Prvdhommcs,  who  are  chosen  by  annual 
election,  and  consist  of  nine  councillors  nominated  by  the  manufacturers,  and  eight  by 
those  weavers  who  possess  four  looms.  They  hold  their  sittings  in  the  evening,  after  the 
labours  of  the  day  are  over,  and  have  the  power  of  settling  all  questions  to  the  amount  of 
100  fr.  without  appeal ;  and  for  any  greater  sum,  with  the  reservation  of  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce.  But  the  appeals  are  rare.  They  are  vested  with 
the  power  of  summons,  of  seizure,  and  with  that  of  imprisonment  to  the  extent  of  three 
days :  they  act  in  the  first  instance  rather  as  a  court  of  conciliation  than  of  judicature, 
examine  parties,  suggest  remedies  for  grievances,  and  prevent  much  vexation  and  expen¬ 
sive  litigation.  The  number  of  weavers  at  present  represented  is  778,  of  whom  1  has  13, 
4  have  12  looms;  2,  10;  2,  9;  12,  8  ;  8,  7  ;  53,  6;  82,  5;  and  614,  4;  making  in 
all  3435  looms  ;  so  that  only  about  one-ninth  of  the  looms  of  Lyons,  and  about  one- 
fortieth  of  the  weavers,  are  really  represented  in  the  Council.  The  number  of  weavers 
represented,  has,  however,  been  greatly  increased.  Before  the  present  year,  the  weavers 
who  were  privileged  to  vote  did  not  amount  to  more  than  60  ;  so  that  the  constituency  has 
been  increased  thirteen-fold  since  the  events  at  Lyons  in  November,  1831. 

“  The  Conseil  des  Prudhomnies  had  its  origin  in  a  decree  of  Bonaparte,  dated  in 
1806,  and  has  undergone  sundry  modifications  since  its  first  establishment.  The  Council 
at  Lyons,  when  complete,  consists  of 

4  mastci^weavers  }  Section  of  broad  silks  ....  Etofies  de  Sois. 


2  manufacturers 
2  master  weaver! 


haberdashery  and  narrow  silks  Passementerie. 


2  manufacturers 
2  artisans 


silk,  hosiery,  tulles,  &c.  .  Bonncterie. 


2  master  hatters  j 
2  workmen  ditto  j 


hat  making 


Chapellerie. 


21  members. 

Onc-tlnrd  of  whom  arc  renewed  yearly,  and  at  each  election  a  president  and  vice-presi¬ 
dent  are  chosen  hy  ballot.  An  ordinance  of  the  21st  of  January,  .1832,  has  increased  the 
number  of  the  councillors,  who  represent  the  broad  silk  section,  to  17.  The  number  of 
cases  that  arc  yearly  decided  are  from  4000  to  4500  ;  the  number  of  appeals  less  than 
100  ;  and  of  tfie  appeals  very  few  have  led  to  a  reversal  of  the  decree  of  the  council. 

“  There  are  about  200  riband  manufacturers  at  St.  Etienne.  Their  foreign  trade  is 
almost  wholly  one  of  orders,  a,nd  they  seldom  ship  goods  for  their  own  account.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  present  annual  produce  is  of  the  value  of  32,000,000  fr.,  of  which  three- 
fourths  arc  exported.  In  1828  the  produce  reached  37,500,000  fr.  It  fell  somewhat  in 
1 829,  and  yet  more  in  1830 ;  but  has,  since  that  period,  been  steadily  on  the  advance.  The 
production  of  ribands,  in  the  St.  Etienne  district,  embraces  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  whole 
French  manufacture  of  the  article,  towards  which  Lyons  contributes  about  1,500,000  fr. 
per  annum. 

“  Three  principal  places  are  the  seat  of  this  manufacture  in  the  department  of  the 
Loire ;  St.  Etienne,  St.  Chamond,  and  St.  Didier,  the  first  being,  by  far,  the  most  im¬ 
portant.  Ribands  were  formerly  manufactured  at  Lyons,  and  the  neighbouring  districts, 
and  some,  not  very  considerable  quantities,  about  St;  Etienne  ;  but  the  great  impulse  was 
given  by  the  introduction  of  the  bar  loom,  by  which  several  pieces  of  riband  are  woven  at 
once.  This  improvement  found  its  way  from  Switzerland  to  St.  Etienne,  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  ;  and  it  must  no;  be  forgotten,  as  one  of  the  leading  cause's  of  the  prosperity 
of  St.  Etienne,  that  manufacturing  industry  was  there  disembarrassed  of  many  of  the  re¬ 
gulations  (falsely  called  protecting)  which  encumbered  Lyons,  and  other  manufacturing 
towns.” — Botvrinr/'s  Iieport. 
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Table  showing  the  amount  of  Silk  produced  in  France,  with  the  average 
Prices  of  the  Cocoons,  and  also  of  the  Raw  Silk,  in  the  undermentioned 
Years. 


YEARS. 

Amount  of  Cocoons  collected. 

Quantities  of  Raw  Silk 

Sl.un.  ‘ 

Kilogrammes. 

Aver 

ge  Price. 

Kilogrammes. 

Average  Price. 

fr. 

c. 

fr. 

c. 

1810  .... 

4,073,198 

3 

45 

350,629 

45 

12 

1815  .... 

3,431,696 

3 

43 

308,157 

54 

03 

1820  .... 

5,229,896 

3 

43  _ 

4F 

14 

1822  .... 

3,577,013 

4 

04 

289,793 

55 

31 

1824  .... 

8,313,971 

3 

00 

670,863 

44 

09 

1830  .... 

7,678,437 

3 

15 

673,615 

43 

10 

1833  .... 

8,991,837 

3 

18 

752,025 

48 

40 

1834  '.  .  .  . 

7,294.365 

4 

12 

649,040 

61 

03 

1835  .... 

9,007,967 

1  3 

82 

876,016 

58 

64 

The  quantity  of  silk  annually  produced  in  France  is  insufficient  for  her 
manufacturing  industry;  100,000  looms  require  yearly  2,500,000  kilogrammes 
of  raw  silk.  Of  these  looms  50,000  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  pure 
silk  stuffs,  each  of  which  annually  weaves  30  kilogrammes,  giving  an  aggregate 
amount  of  1,500,000  kilogrammes ;  50,000  weave  mixed  goods,  and  each  use 
about'  15  kilogrammes,  yielding  an  aggregate  of  750,000  kilogrammes:  total 
2,250,000  kilogrammes. 

The  article  of  silk  furnishes  a  source  of  great  wealth  to  France,  whether  in 
regard  to  its  production  in  an  agricultural  or  to  its  importance  in  a  manu¬ 
facturing  and  commercial  point  of  view. 

Agricultural  labour  in  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry-tree,  and  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  cocoons,  produces  about  1,600,000  kilogrammes  of  raw  silk,  which, 
taken  at  an  average  value  of  55  francs  per  kilogramme,  amount  to  about 
88,000,000  francs.  This  sum  is  far  from  the  limit  of  production,  for  by  the 
continually  increasing  growth  of  mulberry-trees  and  other  causes,  the  produc¬ 
tion  ought  naturally  to  increase  to  a  much  greater  extent. 

Viewed  as  a  source  of  manufacturing  industry,  the  silk  trade  of  France 
employs  about  200,000  persons,  reckoning  two  individuals  to  every  loom; 
and  the  value  of  the  hand  labour  of  these  200,000  workmen  represents  a  value 
=  70,000,000  francs,  which  being  added  to .  the  cost  of  the  raw  material, 
viz.  130,000,000  francs,  gives  a  total  value  of  200,000,000  francs,  or  8,000,000/. 
sterling. 

As  to  the  history  of  the  silk  manufactures  of  France,  some  writers  have 
asserted  that  as  early  as  the  year  1275,  there  were  certain  descriptions  of  taffetas 
and  doss  silks  manufactured  at  Lyons.  This  is  not  clearly  established.  On  the 
1st  of  July,  1345,  the  Senechal  of  Beaucaire  transmitted  to  the  King  of  France 
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12lbs.  weight  of  silk,  dyed  in  as  many  colours.  This  silk  was  purchased  at 
Montpellier  at  a  price  of  86  francs  per  lb.  Lyons  was  the  city  in  which  the  silk 
manufacture  first  commenced;  this  occurred  in  the  year  1450.  In  14/0  it  was 
established  .  at  Tours,  and  shortly  afterwards  at  Avignon  and  Nimes.  It  was 
subsequently  introduced  at  St.  Chamond  and  at  St.  Etienne,  towards  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  soon  .afterwards  in  Paris,  and  in  Picardy. 

For  a  long  period  Lyons,  from  its  favourable  position  and  legislative  enact¬ 
ments,  was  the  general  entrepot  for  French  silks,  and  foreign  merchants  were 
obliged  to  seek  this  description  of  merchandize  at  that  city. 

One  thousand  pounds  weight  of  raw  silk  are  usually  imported  into  Lyons 
every  year;  and  of  this  amount  224,000  lbs.  come  from  the  Levant  (chiefly 
Persian  silk),  256,000  lbs.  from  Italy  and  Sicily,  210,000  lbs.  from  Spain,  and 
310,000  lbs.  from  Languedoc,  Provence,  and  Daupliinu.  Of  these  1,000,000  lbs. 
annually  brought  to  Lyons,  the  workmen  of  the  latter  city,  together  with  those  of 
St.  Chamond  and  St.  Etienne,  consume  about  500,000  lbs.  weight;  those  at 
Tours  240,000  lbs.;  those  at  Paris  110,000  lbs. ;  at  Rouen  32,000  lbs.;  and  in 
Picardy  there  are  about  86,000  lbs.  annually  employed. 

The  abolition  of  the  special  privilege  of  bonding  silks  at  Lyons,  has  effected 
a  very  beneficial  change. 

The  ribbons  of  St.  Etienne  are  as  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  colours 
and  for  the  taste  of  their  patterns,  as  are  the  rich  woven  and  brocaded  silks  of 
Lyons.  For  silk  tapestries  Beauvais  has  been  long  famed.  Some  of  the  richest 
tapestries,  in  texture,  design,  and  colours,  which  now  adorn  the  palaces  of  France, 
were  manufactured  at  Beauvais. 

The  superiority  in  beauty  and  quality  of  the  silk  manufactures  of  France  is 
chiefly  referable  to  the  taste  of  their  designs  and  execution.  In  this  city  and 
in  Paris,  the  education  of  circumstances,  and  of  institutions,  has  long  been 
favourable  to  manufacturing  ingenuity.  The  Catholic  religion  which  exhibits 
in  the  churches  the  paintings  of  eminent  masters,  and  the  public  museums  and 
collections  which  are  always  accessible  without  difficulty  or  expense,  to  the 
labouring  as  well  as  to  all  classes  of  the  population,  convey  that  attractive  non¬ 
fatiguing  and  inexpensive  instruction  in  matters  of  taste  and  art,  which  consti¬ 
tutes  in  this  respect  the  education  of  circumstances.  This  means  of  imparting 
knowledge  is  little  understood,  especially  in  England.  Yet  circumstances, 
whether  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  form  the  education  of  the  masses. 
At  Lyons  the  producers  of  ingenious  fabrics  are  also  instructed  in  a  school 
of  art  and  design — in  all  the  principles  of  the  art  in  which  colours  and  figures 
produce  the  most  beautiful  and  natural  effects. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  kinds  and  qualities  of  silks  exported  from 
France  to  foreign  countries. 
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Statement  showing  the  Quantities  and  official  Value  of  Silk,  the  Manufactures 
of  France  exported  to  England,  the  United  States,  and  to  all  Countries 
during  the  Years  1837,  1838,  and  1839,  condensed  from  the  Annual  Quarto 
Volumes  published  by  the  French  Customs. 


In  1840  the  expoitation  of  manufactured  silks  is  stated  as  follows  : — 

Silk  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  French  and  foreign,  value  .  192,000,000  frs. 

or  28  per  cent  of  the  whole  exports. 

Silk  manufactures  of  France .  141,000,000 

or  21  per  cent  of  all  French  manufactures  exported. 
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The  foreign  manufactured  silks  re-exported  were  in  general  those  imported 
from  England,  Switzerland,  and  the  Netherlands. 

The  manufactured  silks  imported  into  France,  and  entered  for  consumption 
during  1837,  1838,  and  1839,  which  form  average  years,  were  in  quantity 
and  value  as  follow  :  viz. — 

In  1837  from  England  27,553  kils....  All  Countries  71,211  kils — Value  5,069,244  firs. 

1838  „  27,198  do.  .?.  „  64,686  do.  ...  „  5,096,112 

1839  ;,  „  28,042  do.  ...  „  99,155  do .  5,221,672 

The  total  quantity  and  value  of  manufactured  silk  imported  into  France 
during  the  year  1839,  were  as  follow  : — 

From  England,  67,062  kils.  Switzerland,  212,714,  kils:  (about  350  kils.  of 
which  were  entered  for  consumption).  The  Sardinian  States,  41,227  kils.  (only 
152  kils.  entered  for  consumption).  Holland,  122,217  kils.  Or  a  total  importation 
from  England,  Switzerland,  and  the  Sardinian  States  of  444,160  kils. ;  and  from 
all  countries,  472,521  kils.  Total  value,  51,468,239  francs,  or  sterling  2,058,729/. 

Total  quantity  entered  for  consumption  being  99,155  kils. ;  value  5,221,675 
francs,  or  208,867/.  sterling. 

The  exportation  of  manufactured  silks  from  France  in  1840  to  the  following 
countries,  is  valued  in  a  statement  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Arles  Dufour  of  Lyons,  from 
the  customs’  account  of  the  quantities  exported,  as  follows :  viz. — 

United  States  of  America  ....  32,000,000  frs. 

United  Kingdom  ......  32,000,000 

Germany  .  .  .  .  .  -  .  .  14,000,000 

Belgium .  7,300,000 

Spain  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  8,000,000 

Russia  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  4,700,000 

Sardinian  States  .....  4,800,000 

Switzerland .  3,000,000 

105,800,000  or,  £4,232,000 


LINEN  MANUFACTURES  OF  FRANCE. 

Linens  were  probably,  at  all  times,  manufactured  in  France;  and  the  flax 
and  hemp  raised  by  the  farmers  were,  as  in  Flanders  and  most  other  coun¬ 
tries  dressed,  spun,  and  woven,  for  domestic  use,  by  the  peasantry,  for  many 
centuries  before  large  manufactories  were  established.  The  best  yarns  are  now 
said  to  be  spun  at  Lille.  In  Epinay,  Rennes,  Dinon,  and  other  parts  of  France, 
especially  in  Picardy,  Normandy,  Lorraine,  Brittany,  and  Alsace,  yarns  are 
spun  of  excellent  quality,  both  for  linen  and  canvass.  Leeds,  Dundee,  Belfast, 
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Belgium,  &c„  have,  however,  produced  linen  threads  so  cheaply  that  the  large 
factories  of  France  have,  for  the  last  eight  years,  been  chiefly  supplied  with 
foreign  yarns  from  England  and  Belgium.  Spinning  by  machinery  is  now- 
carried  on  successfully  in  France,  but  not  so  cheaply  as  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
or  even  Belgium.  The  prohibition  to  export  machinery  from  England  has  proved 
a  complete  failure ;  for  the  most  approved  machinery  has  not  only  found  its 
way  in  separate  parts  and  packages  by  different  routes  and  conveyances  to 
France,  where  it  has  been'  again  reunited,  but  manufactories  of  machinery  have 
been  established  forborne  years  at  Paris,  Mulhausen,  and  Amiens,  where  perfect 
machinery  is  made  similar  to  that  used  at  Leeds  and  Dundee,  and  costing  only 
the  difference  of  the  price  of  fuel  and  iron  in  France.  The  following  is  a  state¬ 
ment  given  to  the  commission  of  inquiry  on  linen  yarns  and  linens  in  1S38,  by 
M.  Decoster,  as  to  the  relative  prices  of  the  spinning  machines  made  in  England, 
and  those  made  by  him  in  France.  M.  Decoster  has  his  manufactory  in  Paris. 
He  served  his  apprenticeship  in  England  to  the  business  he  follows.* 

The  cost  of  all  the  parts  of  a  spinning-machine  made  at  Leeds  to  work 
COO  spindles  he  states  at  1300/.  sterling,  and  that  of  one  of  his  manufacture 
at  Paris  being  exactly  of  the  same  kind  for  600  spindles  at  41,500  francs,  or 
1GG0/.  sterling.  Lille,  Corbeil,  Dunkirk,  Abbeville,  Beauvais,  Saint  Omcr, 
Alsace,  &e.,  are  the  chief  places  where  the  spinning  of  linen  yarns  by  machinery 
is  in  activity. 

The  chief  seats  of  the  linen  manufactures  of  France  are  in  Finesterre,  Cote-d u- 
Nord,  Maine-et-Loirc,  llle  et  Vilaine  (the  latter  chiefly  canvass  for  sails) ;  V  Owe- 
ct-Sarlhe,  for  fine  linens ;  La  Mayenne,  for  ducks  ;  JJOisc  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  Beauvais,  which  produce  some  of  the  best- linens  made  in  France;  Somme  and 
Aisnc,  for  strong  and  coarse  linens.  L'isieux,  Beruay,  and  Vimouliers,  are  places 
renowned  for  the  quality  of  their  fabrics.  Fecamp,  Dieppe,  and  the  Pay-de- Cam, 
furnish  also  excellent  linens.  The  painted  and  varnished  linen-cloths,  toiles 
cirh,  are  exceedingly  beautiful  in  design  and  colour,  and  form  a  branch  of 
industry  in  which  France  ranks  in  production  next  to  England.  The  manu¬ 
facture  of  linen  in  France  must  hitherto  be  considered  chiefly  for  home  con¬ 
sumption,  for  the  French  use  linen  more  generally  than  in  England,  where 
cotton  is  to  a  greater  extent  substituted.  In  order  to  encourage  the  spinning 
of  linen  yarns  in  France,  the  duty  has  been  increased  since  1838.  (See  the 
General  Tariff.)  But  the  contraband  trade  renders  this  augmentation  of  duty 
ineffectual. 

#  On  visiting  his  manufactory  at  Paris,  M.  De  Coster  showed  us  rooms  filled  with  parts  of 
machinery,  then  recently  imported  by  various  directions  from  England.  He  said  there  was  no 
legal  prohibition  which  could  prevent  the  clandestine  exportation  from  England,  until  the  time  _ 
arrived  when  machinery  would  be  manufactured  on  the  Continent  within  ten  per  cent  of  the 
British  cost.  Then  the  premium  for  smuggling  would  cease. 
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The  following  tables  have  been  prepared  from  the  reports  of  the  councils 
general,  to  illustrate  the  linen  yarn  and  linen  trade  of  France. 


Statement  exhibiting  the  Extent  of  Land,  applied  to  the  Cultivation  of  Hemp 
in  France,  and  of  the  Quantity  annually  produced. 


REGIONS. 

Extent  of  Land 
cultivated. 

Quantity  produced. 

Hempsccd. 

Flax. 

North-East  .  .  .  . 

South-East  .  .  . 

North-West  .  .  . 

South-West  .... 

Total  of  Continental  Franco 
„  „  Corsica 

General  Total 

Hectares 

48,063 

32,608 

54.713 

40.713 

Hectolitres. 

481,402 

372,247 

485,135 

332,481 

Kilogrammes. 

18,189,288 

15,284,206 

19,920,561 

14,101,805 

176,096 

1,671,265 

376 

67,495,860 

11,216 

176,148 

1,671,641 

67,507,076 

Ditto  in  English  Acres,  &c. 

Or, 

435,364 
English  acres. 

Or, 

4,596,012 
Imperial  bushels. 

Or, 

1,328,984  rots. 

Quantity  of  Hemp  imported  from  the  following  Countries,  and  entered 
for  Consumption. 


Tuscany  3,244,582,  and  from  all  Countries  8,898,864  ;  value  of  which  5,842,241 
francs.  In' 1838  there  were  exported  to  England  12,032  kilogrammes,  to  all 
countries  379,485  ;  value  92,633  francs.  In  1839  the  imports  from  Russia  were 
2,373,281  kilogrammes.  Tuscany  2,371,844,  two  Sicilies  296,934,  and  from 
all  countries  6,860,953  kilogrammes ;  value  4, 505,696  francs.  The  exports  were 
to  England  953,767  kilogrammes,  to  all  countries  1,570,347  kilogrammes  ;  value 
1,041,843  francs. 
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Quantity  of  Flax  imported  into  France  during  the  following  Years. 


YEARS. 

Russia. 

Prussia. 

Holland. 

Belgium. 

England. 

Germany. 

Countries. 

TOT  A  L. 

kila. 

kill. 

tils. 

kils. 

n,. 

kil*. 

v:,. 

1825... 

682 

... 

223,512 

30 

9,206 

619 

234,049 

1826... 

15,459 

731 

463,563 

... 

24,318 

9,165 

513,236 

1827... 

6,459 

7,848 

440,582 

157 

5,703 

698 

461,447 

1828... 

28,105 

902 

357,093 

2,322 

1,555 

389,977 

1829... 

2,083 

24 

198,527 

89 

80 

125 

200,928 

1830... 

3,826 

15 

132,263 

... 

598 

1,892 

138,604 

1831... 

... 

9 

5,282 

189,218 

49 

6,012 

1,187 

201,757 

1832... 

588 

... 

19,212 

157,802 

102 

5,803  ' 

2,141 

185,648 

1833... 

5,681 

1,768 

1.300 

113,816 

679 

22,671 

413 

146,328 

1834... 

9,486 

101,44 

5,255 

185,759 

14,278 

5,332 

846 

232,000 

less¬ 

5,472 

673 

4,122 

320,096 

37,067 

6,266 

373,696 

ee... 

2,736 

... 

5,094 

533,007 

162 

100,551 

1,287 

642,837 

1837... 

12,552 

374 

8,540 

1,027,660 

... 

52,113 

1,529 

1,102,768 

Total  ... 

93,129 

23,388 

48,805 

4,342,898 

17,868 

271,009 

26,178 

4,823,275 

Average 

7,163 

1,799 

3,754 

334,069 

1,375 

20,847 

2,014 

371,021 

The  imports  of  flax  into  France  entered  for  consumption  during  the  year 
1838  was,  from  Belgium  1,538,342  kilogrammes,  and  from  all  countries  1,815,229 
kilogrammes.  Value  990,981  francs.  In  1839  the  imports  entered  for  consump¬ 
tion  were  from  all  countries  1,144,834  kilogrammes.  Value  082,845  francs. 

The  exports  of  flax  during  those  thirteen  years  were — 

To  England  14,194,373  kilogrammes  ;  to  all  countries  15,998,916;  annual 
average  to  England  1,091,875  kilogrammes;  to  all  countries  1,230,680. 

In  1838  the  exports  of  flax  of  French  growth  to  England  were  1,361,890  kilo¬ 
grammes,  and  to  all  countries  1,816,834.  Value  2,247,424  francs.  In  1839  the 
exports  of  flax  of  French  growth  were  3,074,573  kilogrammes  to  England ;  to  all 
countries  3,678,915  kilogrammes.  Value  4,472,416  francs. 


Quantity  of  Linen  Yarns  imported  and  entered  for  Consumption  into  France 
from  the  following  Countries. 


YEARS. 

Belgium. 

England. 

Prussia. 

Germany. 

Sardinia. 

^  Other 

TOTS,.. 

1825  . 

826,759 

k'l‘'  161 

71,231 

47,411 

33k,924 

3,545 

kiln. 

983,031 

1826  .  . 

774,101 

1,151 

84,477 

57,032 

40,352 

26,173 

983,286 

1827  .  . 

862,645 

42 

55,283 

64,642 

22,184 

6,019 

1,010,815 

1828  ,  . 

926,008 

455 

72,815 

66,2  8 

18,383 

8,320 

1,092,279 

1829  .  . 

768,746 

524 

58,451 

81,056 

22,338 

3,091 

934,206 

1830  .  . 

831,243 

3,049 

77,419 

82,729 

19,846 

4,113 

1,018,399 

1831  .  . 

676,655 

14,532 

43,892 

45,600 

13,088 

1,450 

795,217 

1832  .  . 

688,125 

56,378 

65,624 

23,338 

22,126 

4,407 

860,498 

1833  .  . 

824,782 

418,383: 

96,995 

50,663 

28,415 

4,086 

1,423,324 

1834  .  . 

714,591 

826,439 

81,309 

72,575 

32,302 

4,499 

1,731,715 

1835  ..  . 

654,749 

1,295,593 

64,404 

75,779 

24,439 

11,688 

2,126,652 

1836  .  . 

635,690 

1,901,074 

78,003 

89,446 

29,767 

12,787 

2,746,767 

1837  .  . 

541,950 

3,199,917 

68,006 

71,368 

26,781 

11,761 

3,919,783 

1838  ;  . 

405,857 

5,246,152 

61,490 

57,137 

26,955 

7,770 

5,805,354 

1839  .  . 

499,188 

6,167,201 

54,357 

46,396 

34,485 

19,429 

6,817,421 

1840  .  . 

i 

1 

I _ 

3  i 
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The  exports  of  linen  yarns  daring  the  first  thirteen  years  were  to  England 
24,401,  to  all -countries  2,396,42;  or  an  annual  average  only  of  184,340  kilo¬ 
grammes. 

In  183/  the  exports  were  only  250,588  kils.,  and  in  1839  no  more  than 
222,4/5  kils. 


Quantity  of  Linens  imported  and  entered  for  Consumption  during  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Years.' 


UNBLli 

A  C  H  K  D. 

BLF 

ACHED. 

* 

Dclgiura. 

"w" 

England. 

Belgium. 

England. 

Total  to  all 

kils. 

kiln 

mi- 

i-;p- 

kiln. 

v;i. 

kils. 

1 825 

4,285,220 

134,497 

340 

4,502,310 

81,263 

43,445 

669 

131,990 

1820 

3,711,297 

180,081 

257 

4,058,206 

53,455 

46,157 

4,333 

115,900 

1827 

3,912,982 

141,290 

371 

4,092,803 

22,212 

35,201 

623 

71,055 

1828 

3,933,018 

152,413 

1,412 

4,130,907 

21,872 

59,078 

933 

97,397 

1829 

3,003,054 

104,034 

996 

3,825,534 

19,357 

48,654 

344 

80,890 

1830 

3,405,744 

103,095 

1,560 

3,612,299 

18,719 

19,592 

337 

69,830 

1831! 

2,825,019 

91,018 

3,443 

2,998,028 

8,757 

10,462 

229 

37,411 

1832 

2,902,01  1 

114,030 

2,097 

3,071,615 

14,581 

25,698 

1,134 

75,187 

1833 

3,005,822 

105,490 

2,550 

3,830,969 

28,735 

16,133 

626 

87,761 

1834 

3,440,548 

255,307 

0,802 

3,830,920 

17,047 

27,585 

2,713 

93,358 

1835 

3,458,705 

280,110 

8,976 

3,844,190 

12,785 

22,712 

4,255 

64,166 

1838 

4,240,184 

330,141 

71,204 

4,900,910 

14,863 

34,727 

12,726 

11 1,085 

1837 

3,034,449 

209,897 

333,103 

4,409,989 

20,092 

27,309 

142,357 

228,726 

1838 

3.354,740  ; 

219,102 

836,312 

4,313,316 

9,393 

17,294 

540,680 

639,646 

1839 

1840 

1841 

2,910,409 

170,747 

659,879 

3,848,047 

8,762 

1 

16,349 

i 

289,157 

345,42’5 

The  Export  of  Linens,  the  Manufactures  of  and  from  France  were,  during 
the  following  years,  to  the  undermentioned  Countries. 


v 

N  11  L  K  A  C  H  i 

I). 

B  LBACHE  D. 

Y  E  A  K  S. 

England. 

Other  Countries 

r°T  A 1.. 

England. 

Other  Countries. 

TOTAI-. 

1825 

2  k!  510 

57s',586 

GoV.O  96 

9,108 

523,339 

532,447 

1826 

23,449 

504,449 

527,898 

7,238 

430.663 

437,901 

1827 

21,223 

543,476 

564,699 

9,766 

339,707 

399,473 

1828 

2  ,t0<05 

542,309 

544,864 

9,561 

355,811 

365,372 

1829 

13,151 

470,864 

484,015 

3,638 

313,554 

317,192 

1-830 

14,877 

394,994 

409,871 

6,353 

223,509 

•  229,Sfi2 

1831 

12,489 

402,150 

414,639 

6,786 

209,378 

216,164 

1832 

14,561 

583,364 

597,925 

2,015 

294,686 

296,701 

1833 

17,149 

380,753 

397.902 

7,349 

218,694 

226,043 

1834 

19,664 

368,132 

387,796 

9,371 

204,063 

213,434 

1835 

19,443 

416,876 

436,319 

7,066 

398,759 

205,825 

1 836 

15,796 

352,380 

368,185 

3,544 

202,303 

205.847 

1837 

11,735 

341,642 

353,377 

6,522  • 

207,561 

214,033 

The  Exports  in  1838  of  Linens  were,  unbleached  4/7i691  kils.;  bleached 


and  dyed,  233,720  kils.  In  1839,  unbleached  384,040  kils.,  bleached  25 7,397  kils. 
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Beer. — The  Breweries  of  beer  in  Paris  have  increased  to  considerable  im¬ 
portance.  There  are  many  wholesale  as  well  as  retail  brewers,  established 
principally  in  the  faubourgs  St.  Antoine  and  St.  Marceau.  The  sale  of  beer 
is  now  general  at  all  the  limonadiers,  and  at  various  other  shops,  in  addition 
to  the  quantity  drunk  at  the  numerous  cafes  in  Paris  and  elsewhere. 

Beer  is  brewed  at  all  seasons  in  France,  but  that  made  in  the  month  of 
March  (“  Biere  de  Mars")  is  the  most  esteemed.  There  is  generally  a  great 
stock  of  beer  deposited  in  the  large  warehouses  at  Metz  (department  of  the 
Moselle).  The  northern  departments,  viz.  those  of  the  Pas  de. Calais  and  of 
the  North  (du  Nord),  and  also  the  department  of  the  Somme,  brew  an  important 
quantity  of  beer;  and  malt  liquors  are  now  brewed  in  nearly  every  arrondisicment 
in  France.  The  beer  of  Lille,  Arras,  Amiens,  and  Soissons  are,  however, 
considered  the  best. 

Jeivcllery. — This  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  French  manufactures,  and 
perhaps  that  in  which  the  Parisians  generally  excel,  and  from  whom  jewellery  is 
bought  by  most  nations.  The  business  appears  to  be  divided  into  four  classes, 
known  by  the  following  designations  :  viz. — 

1.  La.  bijouterie  cn  jin  (fine  gold  jewellery). 

2.  ,,  cn  argent  (  „  silver  do.) 

3.  „  enfaux  (artificial  gold,  &c.  &c.) 

4.  „  d'acicr  (polished  steel  wares.) 

A  fifth  class  may  be  included  under  the  name  of  bijoux  cn  fonte.  de  fer  : 
better  known  as  Berlin  wares. 

The  first  class  consists  of  purely  golden  ornaments,  the  second  of  silver 
articles,  and  the  third  of  gilt  or  burnished  wares.  The  fourth  class  comprises 
steel  goods.  These  are  well  known,  and  highly  esteemed  throughout  Europe. 

The  chief  seats  of  this  manufacture  are  at  Paris,  Lyons,  Marseilles, 
Bordeaux,  and  Clermont.  Lyons  has  a  considerable  trade  in  jewellery 
with  the  south  of  France;  and  Marseilles  sends  jewellery  to  the  Levant  and  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Buttons. — Paris  is  the  leading  place  for  the  manufacture  of  buttons.  A 
great  number  are  made  there  of  every  variety  and  pattern,  including  both 
metallic  and  silk  buttons,  those  for  the  use  of  the  army,  and  those  known  as 
boutons  de  lasting  (of  which  a  great  number  is  annually  sent  to  Mexico  and 
Port-au-Prince),  and  also  various  descriptions  in  horn,  bone,  and  mother-of- 
pearl.  At  the  village  of  Audville,  near  Meru,  nearly  the  whole  population  is 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  last-named  kind  of  buttons.  This  branch 
of  the  trade  is,  however,  considerably  shackled,  owing  to  the  very  heavy  duty 
(nearly  double  its  value)  imposed  on  mother-of-pearl. 
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Lyons  furnishes  a  vast  number  of  ordinary  buttons,  made  of  bone  and 
copper.  A  great  quantity  of  these  is  sent  to  Spain,  and  also  to  Peru.  At 
Chantilly  (Oise),  there  is  a  large  manufacture  of  silk  and  thread  buttons,  and 
also  of  those  made  from  horn  and  bone.  At  Meru  there  is  also  a  considerable 
trade  in  horn  buttons. 

Braces  of  the  best  quality  are  made  at  Paris.  Those  of  the  choicest  description 
exceed  in  price  140  francs  the' dozen:  equal  to  11  and  12  francs  the  pair. 
The  use  of  these  is  very  limited.  Those  of  an  ordinary  description  are  usually 
made  of  cotton,  and  do  not  exceed  in  price,  when  bought  of  wholesale  dealers, 
more  than  10  centimes  each  pair  :  they  are  chiefly  made  in  the  country,  or  by 
prisoners.  The  principal  export  of  these  cheap  braces  is  to  the  French  colo¬ 
nies  and  to  America. 

The  factory  at  St.  Denis,  near  Paris,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Raiter  and 
Guibal,  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  France  the  manufacture  of  caoutchouc 
braces. 

Embroidery. — The  demand  for  gold  embroidery  is  rapidly  diminishing :  its 
chief  seats  of  manufacture  are  at  Paris  and  Lyons ;  it  is  generally  sold  for  home 
use.  A  small  portion  is  exported  to  various  parts  of  Europe,  but  the  principal 
export  trade  is  to  Brazil.  The  annual  value  of  this  branch  of  industry  does  not 
at  present  exceed  300,000  francs. 

Manufactories  of  silk  embroidery  are  chiefly  at  Paris  and  Lyons.  The  trade 
at  Lyons  is  the  most  important.  The  export  has,  however,  fallen  oflf, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  trade  with  Europe.  Great  quantities  still  are 
shipped  to  South  America ;  and  the  amount  exported  is  valued  .at  about 
3,000,000  francs,  of  which  1,000,000  francs’  worth  are  manufactured  at  Paris, 
and  2,000,000  at  Lyons. 

There  is  another  description,  of  embroidery,  viz.  on  muslins,  cambrics,  &c. 
(Broderie  au  plumelif),  carried  on  both  at  Paris  and  Nancy,  but  especially  at  the 
latter  city,  which  has  an  extensive  trade  in  this  branch  of  industry.  The  value 
of  these  manufactures  exported  to  various  parts  of  Europe  may  be  estimated  at 
1,500,000  francs.  A  considerable  quantity  is  also  exported  to  America,  and 
some  to  India. 

Bronze.— France  possesses  an  almost  exclusive  monopoly  in  respect  to  this 
manufacture.  The  English  bronzes  may  be  considered  as  next  best  to  those  of 
this  kingdom,  and  infinitely  superior  to  those  of  Russia  or  Germany.  The  most 
important  export  trade  in  this  article  is  to  Great  Britain,  and  we  may  state  the 
total  value  of  this  leading  branch  of  French  industry  at  25,000,000  francs 
(£1,000,000  sterling)  annually.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  accurately  at 
the  just  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  general  export  trade,  it  may  be  estimated 
as  approaching  to  two-thirds  of  the  production.  Bronzes  only  of  the  best 
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finish  and  highest  price  are  usually  exported,  especially  to  England :  this  is 
mainly  owing  to  the  heavy  duty  of  20  per  cent  imposed  by  the  British  tariff  on 
French  bronzes. 

Cashmeres, — It  is  about  thirty  years  since  the  establishment  of  this  branch 
of  industry  at  Paris.  The  preparation  of  the  yarns,  weaving,  &c.,  employ  about 
4000  persons.  The  annual  consumption  of  cashmere  yarn  may  be  estimated  at 
about  45,000lbs.  of  tram,  &c.  and  153,000lbs.  for  stuffs.  There  has  been  little 
rivalry  opposed  to  France  in  regard  to  this  manufacture,  on  the  part  of  Europe. 
England,  alone,  has  established  some  fabrics  of  this  description,  but  her  produc¬ 
tions  are  considered  inferior  to  those  of  France.  The  leading  exports  of 
cashmere  are  to  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  Russia,  and  a  credit  of 
three  months  is  usually  allowed  by  parties  engaged  in  this  trade. 

The  weaving  of  cashmeres,  which  subsequently  originated  the  manufacture 
of  the  celebrated  French  shawls,  &c.,  was  first  commenced  in  1813  In  the  house 
of  Hindenlang.  Between  this  period  and  1823  it  made  great  progress,  and  the 
French  yarns  were  then  considered  superior  to  those  of  India.  From  1823  to 
1827  the  further  advance  was  so  progressive  in  improvement,  that  this  branch  of 
French  industry  may  be  viewed  as  having  attained  perfection. 

Hats. — The  principal  seats  of  the  hat  trade  are  at  Paris  and  Lyons :  those 
of  Bordeaux  and  Marseilles  may  be  considered  as  of  second-rate  importance. 
At  these  places  all  sorts  of  hats  are  made,  of  beaver,  silk,  felt,  &c.  The 
.  manufacturers  of  France,  and  especially  those  of  Paris,  are  celebrated  for  the 
beauty  of  their  silk  hats,  but  in  respect  to  beaver  and  felt  hats,  they  arc 
inferior  to  the  Germans  and  English. 

The  hat  manufacture  of  Paris  is  estimated  at  an  annual  production  of 
1,200,000  hats,  of  the  average  value  of  five  francs  each,  and  employing  2000 
men  and  2500  women.  The  hat  manufacture  of  Lyons  does  not  equal 
more  than  half  that  of  the  capital.  Very  superior  qualities  of  silk  hats 
are  sold  to  the  retail  tradesman  at  about  eleven  francs;  the  latter  usually 
obtaining  from  fifteen  to  twenty  francs  for  the  same. 

France  exports  to  her  colonies,  to  Brazil,  and  to  other  parts  of  South  America, 
and  also  to  Cuba,  a  considerable  number  of  hats  annually;  these,  however, 
are  principally  of  sillc  manufacture. 

Cutlery. — This  is  a  very  extensive  branch  of  trade  in  France.  The  most 
important  fabrics  are  situated  at  Langres,  Thiers,  Chatelterault,  and  St.  Etienne. 

This  manufacture  may  be  divided  into  the  following  sections  :  viz. — 

1.  Cutlery  for  the  kitchen. 

2.  „  for  the  table. 

3.  „  such  as  clasp-knives,  &c. 

4.  „  tools,  such  as  chisels,  &c. 

5.  „  surgical  instruments. 
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Each  of  the  above  classes  may  be  again  subdivided  into  three  divisions ; 
viz.,  into  common,  ordinary,  and  fine  wares. 

First  Class.  Kitchen  Cutlery. — Amongst  these  are  the  large  descriptions 
of  knives,  ike.,  used  for  all  kinds  of  culinary  purposes.  These  are  made  either 
of  common  steel,  or  of  steel  and  iron.  The  former  are  the  most  ordinary 
kinds,  and  made  at  St.  Etienne,  at  Thiers,  and  in  fact  generally  throughout  the 
kingdom.  The  strongest  and  best,  however,  are  those  denominated  couteaux 
acieres ;  these  are  chiefly  manufactured  at  Langres  and  at  Caen.  Of  those  made 
at  Langres  a  great  quantity  is  exported  to  America.  Kitchen  knives  are  of 
various  sorts,  large  and  small,  and  generally  made  of  steel.  These  are  chiefly 
•  made  at  Paris,  and  als.o  of  good  quality  at  Langres  and  Caen :  the  manufactures 
of  Langres  rival  those  of  the  capital. 

Second  Class.  Table  Cutlery. — The  principal  seats  of  this  branch  are  at 
Thiers,  St.  Etienne,  Chatellerault  and  Caen. 

The  manufactory  at  St.  Etienne  has  been  in  operation  about  twenty  years, 
and  its  articles  are  noted  for  a  better  finish  than  those  of  Normandy  and 
Thiers .' 

Second-rate  descriptions  of  table-knives,  &c.,  are  made  in  Lower  Normandy, 
and  also  at  Chatellerault. 

About  twenty  years  ago  various  kinds  of  ordinary  descriptions  of  table 
cutlery  were  manufactured  at  Paris,  but  the  high  price  of  wages  in  that  city, 
and  other  local  causes,  have  completely  destroyed  this  trade. 

Third  Class.  Clasp  Cutlery — such  as  knives,  &c.  &c. :  Langres  is  the 
principal  seat,  of  this  branch  of  the  trade :  there  are  also  some  fabrics  at  Caen, 
which  formerly  enjoyed  considerable  reputation,  but  which  are  rapidly  on  the 
decline.  In  regard  to  the  more  costly  Articles  of  this  description  of  cutlery, 
such  as  handsomely-mounted  penknives,  &c.  &c.,  Langres  excels. 

A  gAat  quantity  of  the  more  ordinary  kinds  of  these  wares  is  exported  an¬ 
nually  to  Russia,  Mexico,  and  Brazil,  and  also  to  the  French  Colonies. 

In  this  class  may  also  be  included  tools  of  various  kinds,  such  as  chisels,  &c. 

Thiers  is  the  chief  place  for  the  manufacture  of  the  common  descriptions.  At 
Langres,  and  also  at  Normandy,  the  superior  kinds  are  produced. 

Surgical  instruments,  formerly  manufactured  at  Paris,  are  now  only  to  be 
procured  from  the  manufactories  of  Langres. 

Gold  and  silversmiths’  tools,  &c.,  are  made  both  in  Normandy,  and  also  at 
Paris,  Lyons,  and  Langres,  but  the  latter  place  manufactures  these  articles  at 
much  lower  cost  than  the  former. 

Ordinary  sorts  of  razors  are  chiefly  manufactured  at  Thiers,  and  the  latter 
descriptions  at  Paris  and  Langres. 
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The  exportation  of  French  cutlery  during  the  under-mentioned  years  was  as 
follows  : 

In  1833  .  .  .  102,211  kils.  .  .*  Value  1,226,532  francs. 

„  1834  .  .  .  102,248  „  „  1,234,176  „ 

„  1835  .  .  .  127,220  „  „  1,526,640  „ 

The  principal  exports  have  been  to  Portugal  and  Sardinia. 

Lace  Trade. — Colbert  established  this  branch  of  industry  in  France  in  the 
year  1 666,  and  at  the  present  time  the  principal  seats  of  its  manufacture  are  to 
be  found  at  Valenciennes,  Le  Point  d’Alen^on,  and  also  in  Normandy.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lille,  Caen,  and  Baycaux,  the  female  population  is  chiefly  em¬ 
ployed  in  lacemaking.  In  the  year  1825  the  number  of  women,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  two  last-named  towns,  engaged  in  this  manufacture,  amounted  to  30,000. 
The  manufactory  at  Ilayeaux  belonging  to  M.  Lefebure  and  liis  sister,  is  cele¬ 
brated  for  producing  large- face-pieces,  such  as  dresses,  scaifs,  shawls,  mantillas, 
&c.  &c.  There  is  a  considerable  export  trade  of  these  laces  to  Spain  and  the 
Ilavannah,  and  also  to  Mexico  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

This  fabric  occupies  6000  workpeople,  and  the  annual  average  value  of 
exports  amounts  to  from  250,000  to  300,000  francs. 

Smaller  descriptions  of  lace  are  made  at  Ilonfleur  and  Dieppe,  at  a  price 
of  about  10  francs  the  ell.  They  here  imitate  the  superior  Valenciennes  laces 
with  great  skill.  The  trade  at  Lille  is,  however,  the  most  important,  and  in¬ 
cludes  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  general  lace  manufacture  of  France. 

Glass  3Lannfactures. — These  manufactures  arc  divided  into  five  classes  ;  viz. — 

1 .  Plates  and  mirrors,  maintained  by  prohibition  of  foreign  manufactures. 

2.  Crystals. 

3.  Verre  u  Vitres,  or  white  common  glass,  which  is  afterwards  melted,  and 
worked  up  into  glasses,  &c.,  and  into  variously-coloured  glasses  for  church 
windows,  and  other  coloured  glasses.  This  class  is  maintained  by  prohibition 
and  high  duties. 

4.  Common  glass  for  bottles. ' 

5.  Verrolerie,  or  all  glasses,  flasks,  decanters,  &c.,  for  table  use.  There  are  but 

three  important  manufacturers  of  this  class;  viz.,  at  Geminos,  near  Marseilles, 
at  Plaine  de  Walsh;  and  at  Trelon.  All  common  glasses  and  small  mirrors  arc 
manufactured  much  cheaper  in  France  than  in  England.  Very  large  mirrors  are 
produced  in  England  as  cheaply  and  often  cheaper  than  in  France,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  excise  on  the  former.  Bohemia  is,  however,  the  country  with  which  the 
French  manufacturers  state  they  cannot  compete  ;  but  still  they  ask  the  continued 
prohibition  of  foreign  glass,  or,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Councils-general 
of  Commerce,  GO  francs  per  100  kilogrammes  duty,  with  25  per  cent,  additional 
on  the  value.  . 

The  average  value  of  glass  imported  into  France  amounts  to  about  750,000 
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francs,  the  exports  to  about  8,000,000,  or  nearly  eleven  times  as  much  as  the 
imports. 

-  Gloves  and  Dressed  Skins. — The  dressing  of  the  latter  and  manufacture  of 
tlje'sjunCTTflx^the  former,  constitute  a  very  extensive  and  profitable  branch  of 
'industry ;  especially  in  Paris,  Vendomme,  JYiort,  Grenoble,  and  Blois.  25,000  to 
30,000  persons  are  employed  in  glove-making.  The  Councils- general  of  Com¬ 
merce  report,  in  1841, — That  the  value  of  all  dressed  skins  which  are  used 
annually  in  French  manufactories, is  not  under  250,000,000  francs,  or  10,000,000/. 
sterling ;  that  of  gloves  at  30,000,000  francs,  or  1,200,000/.  sterling;  that  of  other 
manufactures  of  dried  skins  at  30,000,000  francs  in  addition  ;  in  all  310,000,000 
francs,  or  12,400,000/.  sterling.  Enormous  as  this  sum  appears,  England  is 
supposed  to  use  as  many  dressed  skins,  and  to  manufacture  as  great  a  quantity'as 
France;  but  the  latter  claims  far  greater  superiority  in  the  article  of  kid-skin 
gloves.  Dressed  skins  from  foreign  countries  are  prohibited  by  the  French  tariff. 
The  exports  of  gloves  from  France  are  about  one-half  of  the  whole,  for  the  last 
ten  years,  to  the  United  States,  and  about  one-quarter  of  the  whole  to  England. 

Musical  Instruments. — The  manufacture  of  these  at  Paris,  Mirecourtin  Lor¬ 
raine,  La  Couture  in  Normandy,  and  divers  towns  in  France,  form  a -.very  exten¬ 
sive  branch  of  ingenuity  and  industry.  The  chirurgical  instruments  made  in 
France  are  considered  among  the  very  best  for  surgical  operations. 

Essential  and  Volatile  Oils. — France,  and  especially  Paris,  claims  the  merit 
of  excellence  in  the  purity  of  these  oils. 

Ilorlogerie,  or  Clock  and  Watchmakers’  Wo7~ks. — These  are  manufactured  on 
an  extensive  scale,  with  great  beauty  and  taste,  as  well  as  exactness,  in  France. 
A  great  portion  of  the  works  of  the  watches  are,  however,  imported  from  Switz¬ 
erland,  formerly  by  smuggling,  and  now  through  the  medium  of  very  low  duties. 

Printing  and  Publishing. — These  are  very  important  in  regard  to  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  printers,  and  all  others  connected  with  the  printing  and  publishing 
trade.  The  number  of  sheets  printed  annually,  taking  one  set  of  all  the  works 
published  in  France,  amounts  to  about  80,000,  being  equal  to  about  4000  octavo 
volumes  of  3 GO  pages  each,  or  in*  all,  taking  500  copies  of  each  work,  to  two 
millions  of  volumes. 

Household  Furniture. — France,  and  especially  Paris,  is  distinguished  for  the 
designs  of  many  articles  of  furniture. 

Modes  et  Lingerie. — The  first,  says  a  French  writer,  includes  every  article 
which  adorns  or  adjusts  the  dress  of  women.  In  these  France  certainly  excels 
other  countries. 

Hardwares  ( Quincaillerie ) — These  are  nearly  all  prohibited  :  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  the  hardwares  of  France  are  generally  inferior  to  those  of  England, 
Belgium,  Westphalia,  and  even  to  those  of  Austria. 

Earthenware  and  Porcelain  Manufactures. — These  are  established  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  first  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  England. 
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M 1  SCl'.LI.A  N  E O V S  STA T K M  E  X  T.S . 


1 .  CONTRABAND  TRADE. 

The  contraband  trade  into  France,  and  in  many  articles,  as  silks,  gloves,  lace, 
and  brandy,  out  of  France,  is  carried  on  to  an  incredible  extent.  Some  estimate 
may  be  formed  of  the  contraband  into  France  from  tbe  quantities  of  various  goods 
seized,  as  published  in  the  annual  accounts  of  the  French  customs.  The  propor¬ 
tion  seized  to  the  quantity  that  escapes  into  France  is  considered  as  less  than 
5  per  cent  of  the  whole:  yet  the  variety  of  articles  seized  is  remarkable,  com¬ 
prising,  among  others,  many  articles,  the  importation  duty  on  which!  docs  not 
exceed  8  or  10  per  cent;  showing  that  even  this  duty  affords  a  premium  to  the 
smuggler.  The  articles  seized  are  classified  much  the  same  as  in  the  tariff ;  viz. — 
1.  Living  animals :  among  which  horses,  sheep,  (about  500  to  800  annually),  and 
even  oxen,  bulls,  cows,  calves,  hogs,  poultry,  &.C-,  figure.  2.  Produce  of  animals, 
as  fresh  and  cured  meats,  skins,  wool,  hair,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  &c.  3.  Fish, 

especially  sea-fish.  4.  Grain  and  flour,  pastry,  &c.  5.  Fruits  and  oil-sccds. ' 

6.  Sugar,  coffee,  chicory,  tobacco,  especially  manufactured  tobacco,  &c.  7-  Oils, 

especially  olive-oil.  8.  Medicines.  9.  Wood,  even  firewood  and  charcoal.  10. 
Dyewoods  and  tanning  bark.  11.  Hemp,  flax,  and  cotton  wool.  12.  Dyc-stufis. 
13.  Hops,  bulbs,  roots,  and  rags.  11.  Stones,  slates,  and  coal.  15.  Bar  and  cast- 
iron,  and  other  metals,  lfi.  Chemical  products,  17.  Prepared  dyes  and  colours. 
18.  Refined  sugar,  soap,  and  perfumeries.  19.  Rhenish  wines,  liqueurs,  &c. 
20.  Porcelain  and  glasses.  21,  Linen,  cotto'  ,  and  woollen  yarns.  22.  Linens, 
cotton  and  woollen  cloths.  23.  Articles  made  of  paper.  24.  Various  articles, 
as  haberdashery,  lace,  cutlery,  tools,  Leghorn  hats,  clockwork,  &c.  &c. 

Smuggling  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  organized  associations  on  the  frontiers. 
Dogs  and  horses,  chiefly  dogs,  are  the  carriers;  premiums  are  paid  annually  for 
shooting  or  taking  the  dogs  so  employed,  and  many  are  shot  or  taken:  but  as 
there  is  no  decrease  in  the  number,  it  is  evident  the  contraband  trade  will  continue 
so  long  as  high  duties  and  prohibitions  render  smuggling,  with  all  its  risks  and 
penalties,  still  profitable.  The  insurances  on  the  introduction  by  sea  are  at  higher 
rates  than  by  land ;  and  the  risks  consequently  greater. 

English  manufactures  are  chiefly  smuggled  in  bales,  packed  for  clandestine  in¬ 
troduction,  weighing  from  70  to  80  lbs.,  and  of  the  value  of  about  £50  sterling : 
woollen  stuffs  in  packages  of  sixteen  pieces,  weighing  from  80  to  90 lbs. 

The  principal  contraband  trade  in  English  goods  for  the  French  market 
3  K 
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is  along  tlic  northern  land  frontier,  and  depots  of  them  are  established  at 
Camhray,  St.  Quentin,  Ypres,  Tournay,  Mons,  and  other  towns  in  the  north. 
There  are  three  lines  of  land  custom-houses ;  but  it  has  been  usual  on  the  intro- 
duct:on  of  the  English  articles,  to  stamp  them  at  the  frontier-towns  with  the 
names  of  French  manufacturers  before  they  are  sent  oft'  to  the'  interior;  and  when 
so  stamped  the  additional  charge  is  4  per  cent  for  delivery  within  the  walls  of 
Paris.  A  large  portion  of  the  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  bulky  colonial  articles 
which  are  consumed  along  the  frontier,  are  introduced  clandestinely ;  these,  to¬ 
bacco  excepted,  arc  not  often  conveyed  to  the  interior.  Belgium  gives  on  refined 
sugar,  to  the  exporter,  a  premium  beyond  the  amount  of  duty  paid  on  the  raw 
articles,  and  a  double  fraud  is  often  committed :  the  same  sugar  returning  again 
and  again  to  Belgium,  and  receiving  the  premium  on  each  exportation. 

Of  the  premiums  on  smuggling,  one-half  is  estimated  to  be  paid  to  the  carrier 
and  the  other  to  the.  smuggler.  The  smuggling  companies  have  usually  a  chief, 
who  undertakes  the  pecuniary  arrangement  of  these  transactions,  and  is  the  party 
with  whonr  the  insurance  is  effected :  he  arranges  with  the  carrier  for  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  the  goods,  paying  ordinarily  from  20  to  30  francs  per  package.  The  car¬ 
rier  is  not  provided  for  by  the  smuggler,  but  merely  delivers  his  charge  at  an 
appointed  place.  The  manager  generally  receives  for  himself  5  francs  per  package. 
The  introduction  of  the  goods  through  the  lines  usually  employs  three  days;  and 
the  average  expenditure  per  man  is  12  francs  per  journey.  When  the  goods  have 
passed  the  lines  they  commonly  leave  the  hands  of  the  smuggling  parties,  whose 
business  is  what  is  called  the  Jilt  ration  through  the  frontier. 

M.  Blanqui,  aine,  one  of  the  ablest  of  living  French  writers  on  fiscal  legis¬ 
lation,  observes  in  his  article  on  contrabande,  in  the  EncydopSAie  du  Commcr$ant, 
“  The  contraband  is  the  only  resource  left  for  the  industrious  to  procure  foreign 
articles,  the  use  of  which  they  consider  indispensable,  but  which  are  either 
absolutely  prohibited  by  law,  or  by  the  high  duties  which  the  law  imposes. 
The  notable  increase  of  smuggling  in  extent  and  management  proves  that  the 
legislation  of  the  douanes  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  wants  of  the  people. 
If  the  import  duties  were  moderate,  the  risks  and  penalties  of  contraband  would 
never  be  encountered.  That  system  must  be  indeed  defective  which  ruins  the 
conscientious  who  observe  its  laws,  and  enriches  the  smuggler  who  disregards 
them  at  whatever  risk.”  lie  considers  that  under  a  system  of  moderate  duties 
France  might  reduce  the  employes  of  her  customs  10,000  below  the  present 
force,  which  is  more  than  double  that  number. 

2.  HANKS  OF  FRANCE. 

In  17 H>  a  bank  was  formed  at  Paris,  called  the  Bank  of  France,  and  in 
1718  it  assumed  the  name  of  the  Royal  Bunk.  It  was  instituted  upon  the 
principles  of  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam,  and  its  transactions,  besides  its  original 
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business,  were  to  extend  to  the  payment  of  specified  debts  contracted  by  trading 
companies.  Its  operations  were  unsuccessful,  and  although  remodelled  in 
various  forms  and  names,  it  languished  until  1803,  when  it  was  reconstituted 
on  its  present  basis. 

Its  charter  in  1803  extended  to  forty  years.  Its  capital  was  to  be  70,000,000 
francs,  divided  into  70,000  shares  ( actions )  of  1000  francs  each.  The  shares, 
by  the  law  of  180G,  increased  to  90,000.  The  dividends  arc  5  per  cent  per 
annum,  payable  half-yearly.  The  remaining  profits  form  a  reserve  fund,  in¬ 
vested  in  the  5  per  cent  consolidated  stocks,  to  be  divided  among  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  bank  stock  at  the  expiration  of  the  charter. 

This  bank  issues  its  own  notes,  payable  in  specie  to  bearer  on  demand,  and 
in  sums  not  less  than  500  francs.  It  is  a  hank  of  deposit,  and  opens  accounts 
much  in  the  same  way  as  private  hankers  (called  comptes  courants).  It  discounts 
bills  of  exchange,  and  other  commercial  as  well  as  government  paper,  and 
advances  money  on  securities  of  different  kinds,  such  as  gold  and  silver  in 
bars,  or  in  coin  ;  also  on  government  and  other  approved  paper  securities,  con¬ 
vertible  into  cash  at  short  dates. 

The  bank  likewise  undertakes  the  care  (as  deposits  in  its  chests)  of  different 
articles  of  value,  such  as  gold  or  silver  in  ingots,  or  in  coin,  diamonds,  foreign 
bills,  actions,  rentes,  title  deeds,  and  securities  of  all  kinds ;  the  premium  of 
assurance  for  which  is  the  one-eighth  part  of  1  per  cent  on  the  value  of  each 
deposit,  for  every  six  months  or  under. 

No  person  can  open  an  account  at  the  bank,  cither  for  deposit,  or  discount¬ 
ing  bills,  without  a  written  application  to  the  governor,  guaranteed  by  the 
recommendation  of  three  persons  known  to  the  bank. 

No  bills  are  discounted  that  have  more  than  three  months  to  run,  the  usual 
tnaHmum  time  for  bills.  Bills  must  generally  be  guaranteed  by  three  approved 
signatures ;  two  arc  accepted  under  certain  circumstances. 

The  autninistration  of  ti.°-  affairs  of  the  bank  is  vested  in  a  council-general, 
consisting  of  twenty  members ;  viz.,  seventeen  regents,  and  three  censors,  who 
are  elected  by  200  of  themrincipal  [.roprietors.  The  king  appoints  the  governor 
and  deputy-governor  ;^the  former  mu.*  be  possessed  of  100  bank  shares,  and 
the  latter  of  fifty  shares. 

The  governor  makes  an  annual  report  of  tn’  state  of  affairs  of  the  bank,  con¬ 
taining  detailed  statements  of  its  issues,  assets,  discounts,  loans,  rentes,  shares, 
deposits,  &c. 

Its  affairs  appear  from  these  reports  to  be  in  a  flourshing  and  solid  condition. 
It  has  succursales,  or  branches,  at  Rouen,  Nantes,  St.  Eti  rnne,  Rheims,  &e. 

The  following  condensed  statement  exhibits  the  condition  of,  and  the  nature 
of  the  business  transacted  by  the  bank  of  France. 
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Debtor  and  Creditor  Account  of  the  Position  of  the  Bank  of  France  on  the 
30th  of  June,  1841. 


DEBTOR. 

Bank  miles  payable  to  bearer  . 
Bank  mites  payable  to  order 
Aecount  current  with  the  Trea- 


Various  accounts  current  . 
Receipts  payable  at  sight 
Capital  of  the  bank  .  .  . 


Draughts  of  branch  banks  pay¬ 
able  . 

Total  .... 


3.825,500 

220,850,500 


bills  disco 
Advances  oi 
Branch  ban! 


CREDITOR. 

Cash  on  hand . 

Commercial  bills  discounted  . 
Advanced  on  ihe  security  of 


Advanced  on  Government  sc- 

Accounts  current  debtors  .  . 
Capital  advanced  to  branch 


12,000,000  00 


0,177,748  90 


INC  THE  30TH  ok  JUNE,  It 
Amount  of  bills  of  exchange  (lis¬ 


ted  . 


on  deposits  of  bul¬ 
lion  and  Government  stock  . 
tceeived  from  sundry  accounts 

current  . 

’aid  for  sundry  accounts  current  . 
leceivcd  from  the  Treasury  .  . 
’aid  from  •' 


I’aid  in 


32,152,000 

.,018,820,000 


n  sundry  cash  paymen 
udry  cash  payments 


Savings-Banks. — A  report  to  the  king, from  the  minister  of  Commerce,  on 
the  savings-banks  throughout  France,  including  Paris,  states  that  the  number  of 
savings-banks,  with  their  branches,  which,  in  1834,  were  only  70,  had,  in  183!), 
increased  to  404  ;  and  the  amount  of  deposits  in  hand, >  which  was,  in  1S34,  only 
37,01  ft,  102  francs,  although  the  institution  of  savings-banks  in  France  had  at  that 
time  an  existence  of  1G  years,  had  increased,  in  1839,  to  171,037,904  francs. 
The  progressive  increase  from  1834  was  as  follows  : — i83i>,  G2,1S5,G7G  francs  ; 
1830,  90,r>7G,G22  francs;  1837,  107,037,150  francs  ;  1838,  140,089,884  francs  ; 
1839,  171,057,904  francs.  The  number  of  depositors,  in  1834,  was  81,714,  giv¬ 
ing  an  average  of  452  fr.  98c.  for  each;  in  1839  it  was  310,843,  giving  an 
average  of  550  fr.  30  c.,  thus  showing  a  beneficial  result,  not  only  as  to  increase 
of  numbers,  hut  also  as  to  the  pecuniary  means  of  contributors,  or  of  greater 
habits  of  economy. 


3.  COMPANIES,  ASSOCIATIONS,  &C. 


There  arc  in  France  various  associations  or  companies,  for  insurances  against 
risks  by  land  and  sea ;  as  for  fire,  life,  and  marine  assurances ;  and  some  as¬ 
sociations  for  the  construction  of  railways,  &c.  Generally  speaking  the  assurance 
companies  arc  on  solid  foundations  as  to  capital,  and  manage  their  affairs  ho¬ 
nourably.  1  n  respect  to  companies  for  conducting  and  completing  public  worksn. 
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these  are  far  from  important  when  compared  with  those  of  England.  Private 
bankers  in  France  are  generally  very  cautious  in  their  speculations,  and  arc  in 
consequence  seldom  in  an  insolvent  condition. 

4.  THE  BOURSE,  OR  EXCHANGE  OF  PARIS. 

TnE  first  of  these  places,  or  exchanges,  for  the  meeting  of  merchants,  esta¬ 
blished  in  France,  was  at  Toulouse,  in  1519,  and  that  of  Rouen,  in  1550.  Those 
of  Paris  and  Lyons  were  instituted  much  later. 

The  exchange  of  Paris,  established  in  1/21,  is  under  the  direction  and  con¬ 
trol  of  the  government,  and  retains  the  power  of  suppressing  it  at  pleasure.  It 
is  forbidden  by  law  for  merchants  to  assemble  elsewhere,  or  at  other  hours  than 
those  regulated  by  the  administration  of  the  police,  for  the  negotiations  of  trade. 
Brokers  or  agents  who  transgress  this  law  are  liable  to  have  their  licences  taken 
from  them,  and  to  be  incapacitated  in  their  professions.  Practically,  this  law  is 
only  in  force  in  respect  to  stock-brokers,  for  there  are  several  other  places  of  re¬ 
union  resorted  to  before  and  after  the  regular  hours.  Even  the  agents  of  the 
public  funds  meet  on  Sundays  chiefly,  and  also  on  other  days,  at  the  front  of 
Tortoni’s  cafe,  where  business  to  a  great  extent  is  often  transacted.  The  police 
of  the  Bourse  at  Paris  is  confided  to  the  pi  tj'el  of  police.  At  Lyons,  Marseilles, 
and  Bordeaux,  to  the  commissary-general  of  police,  .and  in  the  other  towns  of 
France,  to  the  municipal  authorities.  At  Paris  a  commissary  of  police  is  always 
present  during  the  hours  of  business.  It  is  open  to  all  citizens,  and  even  to 
foreigners,  except  to  bankrupts  undischarged.  The  brokers  have  a  separate  place 
on  the  ground-floor  allotted  to  them  for  their  business.  There  arc  about  sixty 
towns  in  France  who  have  each  an  exchange. 

5.  ACCOUNTS,  SALES,  AND  USANCE  OF  EXCHANGE. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  francs  of  10  decimcs  or  100  centimes.  Before  the 
year  1795  they  were  kept  in  livres  of  20  sous  or  210  deniers. 

Legally  there  arc  three  degrees  of  fineness  for  wrought  gold,!  the  firstls 
or  221(%  carats;  the  second  or  201,„’l  carats;  the  third  T;,%  or  IS  carats. 
For  wrought  silver  two  degrees  of  fineness  arc  required;  the  first  is  '-]%%  or  11| 
deniers ;  the  second  or  9-}  deniers. 

By  the  law  of  1803,  77a  pieces  of  40  francs,  or  150  pieces  of  20  francs,  are  to 
be  coined  from  a  kilogramme  of  standard  gold  of  Tfl-  fine. 

The  proportion  for  silver  coins  is  that  one  kilogramme  in  weight  containing 
^  pure  silver  as  the  standard  of  coinage  shall  be  minted  into  200  francs. 

The  legal  tendering  of  money  in  regard  to  the  weight  and  purity  of  the  coins 
is  admissible,  if  there  be  no  greateflf  difference  than  the  following  :  viz. — 

Fieees  of  40  and  20  francs  -Juauil  deficiency  or  difference  in  the  weight,  and  the  same 
in  fineness. 

Pieces  of  5  francs  7„\ ,,  do.  do. 

Pieces  of  g  and  I fr.  do.  do. 
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The  rule  is  the  same  whether  the  difference  be  over  or  under  the  standard 
weight  or  fineness,  both  being  so  far  as  above  stated,  deemed  the  allowance  for 
accidental  variation.  Therefore  gold  coins  of  898  milliemes  fine,  and  silver  coins 
of  897,  are  legally  of  the  proper  standard.  By  an  assay  of  the  coinages  of  six 
successive  years  the  average  purity  and  weight  of  the  gold  coins  was  proved  to 
be  899,740  milliemes,  and  of  the  silver  coins  899,588. 

When  gold  or  silver  is  carried  to  the  mint  to  be  coined,  or  exchanged  for  new 
coins,  a  deduction  is  made  as  follows,  to  defray  expenses  : 

By  an  ordinance  of  27th  February,  1835,  the  charges  for  coinage,  including 
waste,  are  fixed  for  a  kilogramme  or  900  milliemes, 

of  gold  at  6  francs  instead  of  9  as  formerly 
of  silver  at  2  ,,  of  3  ,, 

No  other  charges  whatever  arc  to  be  exacted  for  the  expense  of  coinage. 

SALES_AND  USANCE. 

Woollen  Manufactures  arc  usually  sold  in  France  at  ninety  days’  credit. 

Cotton  Wool,  at  4  i  months.  Cotton  manufactures  are  sold  at  Paris,  Nor¬ 
mandy,  and  Alsace,  and  generally  in  France  at  four  month’s  credit,  except  printed 
calicoes,  which  are  sold  at  ninety  days’  credit. 

Linen  manufactures  arc  sold  by  wholesale  houses  at  120  days’  credit.  Silk 
manufactures  at  forty-five  to  ninety  days’  credit. 

IFfi/cs  are  sold  at  from  four  to  six  months’  credit. 

Discounts  according  to  agreement  are  allowed  for  prompt  payment,  and 
shorter,  and  sometimes  longer  credits  than  the  above  arc  often  stipulated  for 
between  the  buyer  and  seller,  or  their  brokers. 

Throughout  France  the  usance  of  bills  of  exchange  is  thirty  days,  not 
including  the  day  of  date.  Bills  are  also  drawn  at  several  days’  sight,  or  at  a 
fixed  day,  or  at  usance,  or  at  double  usance,  or  several  usances. 

Every  bill  must  be  paid  on  the  same  day  that  it  becomes  due,  with¬ 
out  any  day  of  grace  being  .allowed.  In  certain  circumstances  a  liberal 
allowance  of  time  called  dv/ai  is  granted.  A  bill  of  exchange  must  be  accepted 
on  presentation,  or  within  twenty-four  hours  after  presentation.  Non  acceptance 
is  proved  by  the  act  called  protet  faute  d acceptation.  A  bill  of  exchange  at  sight 
is  payable  on  presentation. 

The  day  a  bill  of  exchange  becomes  due  is  determined  by.  the  date  of 
acceptance,  or  by  that  of  the  protest  in  default  of  acceptance.  A  bill  of  exchange 
payable  at  a  fair,  becomes  due  on  the  eve  of  the  day  fixed  for  the  close  of  the.  fair. 

The  holder  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  drawn  on  the  continent  or  islands  of 
Europe,  and  payable  in  the  European  possessions  of  France,  either  at  sight,  or 
at  one  or  more  days,  months,  or  usances  at  sight,  must  demand  payment  or 
acceptance  within  six  months  of  its  date,  under  penalty  of  losing  all  claim  on  the 
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endorsers,  and  even  on  the  drawer,  if  the  latter  has  provided  when  due  for 
the  bill. 

The  delai  is  extended  to  eight  months  for  hills  of  exchange  dr'awnTfom  flic- 
Levant,  and  from  the  northern  coasts  of  Africa,  when  payable  in  the  European 
possessions  of  France ;  and  reciprocally  if  drawn  on  the  continent  .and  islands  of 
Europe ;  when  payable,  in  the  French  establishments  in  the  Levant,  or  the  north 
coast  of  Africa. 

The  delai  is  extended  one  year  for  hills  of  exchange  drawn  in  the  western 
coasts  of  Africa,  including  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

One  year  is  also  allowed  for  bills  drawn  in  the  continent  and  islands  of  the 
West  Indies,  payable  in  the  European  possessions  of  France;  and  reciprocally, 
if  drawn  in  the  continent  and  islands  of  Europe,  payable  in  the  French  pos¬ 
sessions  or  establishments  on  the  west  coasts  of  Africa,  and  the  continent  and 
islands  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  delai  is  extended  to  two  years,  for  hills  of  exchange  drawn  on  the 
continent  and  islands  of  the  East  Indies,  when  payable  in  the  European  pos¬ 
sessions  of  France;  and  reciprocally,  when  drawn  on  the  continent  and  islands 
of  Europe,  and  payable  in  the  French  possessions  or  establishments  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  and  islands  of  the  East  Indies. 

The  same  law  applies  in  regard  to  the  holder  of  a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  at 
sight,  or  at  one  or  more  days,  months,  or  usances,  when  drawn  in  France,  or  in 
the  French  possessions  or  establishments,  and  payable  in  foreign  countries,  if 
the  holder  does  not  demand  payment  or  acceptance  within  the  prescribed  delai. 

The  delai  of  eight  months,  one  year,  or  two  years,  are  doubled  in  case  of 
maritime  .war. 

These  regulations,  however,  shall  not  be  prejudicial  to  any  stipulations  that 
may  intervene  between  tlip'taK&v,  the  drawer,  or  the  endorsers. 

The  holder  o^'-aJnlFof  exchange  must  demand  payment  on  the  day  that  the 
same  becomes  due. 

Non-payment  is  required  to  be  proved  on  the  morning  after  the  day  of  expira¬ 
tion,  by  the  act  called  prolet  j'aale  de  paiement. 

The  holder  is  not  excused  from  making  protest  in  case  of  non-acceptance,  or 
the  death  or  failure  of  the  person  on  whom  the  bill  of  exchange  is  drawn.  The 
bill  must  be  in  either  case  protested  for  non-payment. 

If  the  acceptor  fail  before  the  bill  is  due,  the  holder  may  protest,  and  bring 
his  action. 

Bills  of  exchange  drawn  in  France,  and  payable  out  of  France,  if  protested, 
the  drawers  and  endorsers  in  France  must  legally  be  sued  within  the  following 
delais : — 

Within  two  months,  for  bills  payable  in  Corsica,  the  isle  of  Elba  or  Capraia, 
England,  and  the  states  bordering  on  France. 
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Within  four  months,  for  bills  payable  in  other  European  states. 

_ Within  six  months,  for  bills  payable  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant  and  the 

northern  coasts  of  Africa. 

Within  one  year,  for  bills  payable  in  the  western  coasts  of  Africa,  including 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  also  in  the  West  Indies. 

Within  two  years,  for  bills  payable  in  the  East  Indies. 

These  defais  shall  be  observed  in  the  same  proportions  in  proceeding  against 
drawers  and  endorsers,  residing  in  the  French  possessions  not  situated  in 
Europe. 

The  above,  dv/ais  of  six  months,  one  year,  and  two  years,  shall  be  doubled,  in 
times  of  a  maritime  war. 


STEAM  TOWER  IN  FRANCE. 

By  a  report  presented  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  it  appears  that  during  the  year  18-10,  there  were  lot)  establishments 
of  various  kinds  which  employed  steam-engines,  and  these  possessed  among 
them  178!)  steam  boilers  for  the  purpose  of  heating  their  premises,  on  the 
steam  and  hot  water  plans,  and  3311  boilers  for  supplying  moving  forces. 
They  had  also  2547  machines,  with  a  joint  power  ccfual  to  that  of  35,770  horses. 
There  arc  225  steam-boats  divided  among  twenty  departments,  being  an  increase 
of  sixty-three  boats  over  1838 ;  and  they  employed  300  machines,  with  a  total 
force  equal  to  34,000  horses.  The  number  of  passengers  conveyed  by  these 
vessels  was  1,909,005,  being  551, /1G  more  than  in  1838.  The  weight  of  goods 
conveyed  was  only  23,336  tons,  being  less  by  GO, 970  tons  than  in  the  year 
before.  The  number  of  locomotive  engines  on  railways  was  eighty-eight,  of 
which  twenty-five  were  of  French  manufacture;  and  their  total  power  was  that 
of  2,471  horses. 


CHARITIES. 

Bv  an  official  report,  lately  published  in  the  Mouilc.ur,  it  appears  that  there 
are  in  the  country — 1st,  1328  hospitals,  possessing  a  revenue  of  52,222,152 
francs,  and  ministering  relief  to  159,820  indigent ;  2nd,  6275  charitable  boards, 
disposing  of  a  revenue  of  10,315,768  francs,  and  assisting '695,932  individuals; 
3rd,  forty-two  Monls  de  Pictc,  possessing  capital  to  the  amount  of  35,000,000 
francs,  which  are  loaned  on  nearly  five  millions  of  articles;  4th,  127,507  found¬ 
lings  under  twelve  years  of  age,  who  cost  the  state  upwards  of  10,242,000  francs 
annually ;  and,  5th,  forty  special  insane  institutions,  and  twenty-two  mixed, 
the  annual  expense  of  which  averages  400  francs  per  individual,  and  in  which 
arc  treated  upwards  of  12,000  patients. 
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Bayonne. — In  respect  to  trade  and  population  this  city  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees.  It  possesses  an  exchange, 
schools  of  commerce  and  navigation,  and  convenient  docks,  for  the  construction 
both  of  ships  of  war  and  merchant  vessels.  Several  vessels  have  been  fitted  out 
in  this  port  for  the  whale-fisheries,  and  for  the  colonies. 

Bayonne  has  an  entrepot  for  warehousing,  prohibited  merchandize,  and  its 
exportations,  which  are  considerable  to  European  markets  (especially  by  smuggling 
into  Spain),  consists  chiefly  of  the  following  articles :  viz. — resins,  woollen  cloths, 
serges,  linens,  dyed  silks,  drugs,  cream  of  tartar,  wines,  brandy,  &c.  &c.  The 
chief  imports  are,  fine  Spanish  wool,  liquorice  root  and  juice,  wines,  iron,  cocoa, 
olive-oil,  mill-stones,  &c.  &c.  This  city  has  a  chamber  of  commerce,  and  mint, 
sugar  refinery,  glass  works,  brandy  (cau  de  vie  d'Andaye),  distilleries,  and  rope- 
works,  for  the  use  of  the  navy. 

Bordeaux  with  its  great  sea  inlet  and  outlet,  the  Garonne,  has  also 
the  advantage  of  its  proximity  to  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  which  opens  a 
communication  for  its  commerce  with  the  Mediterranean.  By  means  of  this 
canal,  Bordeaux  is  enabled  to  supply  the  South  of  France  with  colonial  products 
as  cheaply  as  Marseilles.  The  chief  articles  of  its  exportation  are  wine,  brandy, 
and  fruit,  but  the  trade  in  the  former  occupies  almost  exclusively  the  attention 
of  the  merchants  at  this  place.  Colonial  merchandize  and  cotton  goods,  form  the 
principal  articles  of  importation. 

The  port  charges  upon  a  vessel  of  300  tons  amount  to  rather  more  than 
1400  francs ;  the  details  of  which  are  as  follow' :  viz. — 


Frs.  Cnts. 

Pilotage  from  the  sea  to  Bordeaux . 218  93 

Lazaretto  dues  . .  .G1  0 

Mooring  the  vessel  . . .10  0 

Declaration  at  the  custom-house .  .  100  .  0 

Tonnage  and  navigation  dues . 495  0 

To  customs’  visiters,  quay-master,  &c .  14  75 

Inspection  of  ships’  papers  .  ,  .  .  .  .  .15  0 

Pilotage  from  Bordeaux  to  the  sea .  .  220  0 

Brokerage,  &e.,  on  clearing  out ;  (this  charge  varies,  according 
to  the  vessel’s  being  in  ballast,  or  being  laden  en  bloc  ou 
&  la  cueillette) .  300  0 


Total  .  .  1434  68 

3  L 


Sterling  .  £57  7s.  M. 
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As  regards  pilotage  dues  there  is  but  a  trifling  distinction  made  between 
foreign  and  national  vessels,  but  tonnage  dues  on  the  former  are  nearly  three 
times  greater  than  on  the  latter.  English  vessels  are  placed  on  the  footing  of 
French,  provided  they  arrive  direct  from  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Wines,  of  the  first  growth,  are  usually  sold  as  soon  as  their  quality  can 
be  tested,  and  frequently  in  advance  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  whe¬ 
ther  of  good  or  bad  quality.  They  are  taken  without  delay  from  the  vine- 
growers,  and  deposited  in  the  warehouses  at  Bordeaux,  which  arc  so  built  as  to 
retain  an  even  temperature  throughout  the  year.  It  is  customary  to  mix  wines, 
destinedfor  the  English  market, with  other  stronger  descriptions,  such  as  the  Rhone 
wines,  hermitage,  cote-rdtie  and  Croze.  Those  shipped  under  the  names  of 
Chateau-Margaux,  Lafitte,  and  Latour,  are  very  often  mixed.  The  sale  of  wines 
is  generally  effected  through  the  medium  of  a  broker,  many  of  whom  are  reputed 
for  skill  in  tasting  and  judging  the  character  of  wines. 

England  takes  nearly  half  of  the  best  sorts  of  wine,  and  little  of  other  de¬ 
scriptions.  The  superior  Medoc  wines  are  not  much  consumed  in  France.  Paris 
only  takes  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  rate  wines. 

It  appears  that  previous  to  the  Revolution,  the  exportation  of  wine  from  Bor¬ 
deaux,  amounted  annually  to  100,000  hogsheads.  Between  1820,  and  1827,  in¬ 
clusive,  the  export  has  been  as  follows :  viz. — 


Hogsheads. 

1820  .  61,110 

1823  .  51,529 

1824  39,625 

1827  .  54,492 


The  Dutch,  who  consume,  a  great  portion  of  theBordeaux  wines,  purchase  them 
at  a  much  more  economical  rate  than  even  the  French.  The  former  send  their 
vessels  up  the  Garonne  at  the  period  of  the  vintage,  with  skilful  supercargoes,  who 
personally  attend  to  the  purchase  of  the  wines,  without  employing  any  agent. 
These  parties  invariably  purchase  new  wines,  which  from  not  having  been  mixed 
with  the  stronger  kinds,  require  to  be  drunk  within  two  or  three  years.  The 
Dutch  follow  the  same  practice  at  Bayonne,  where,  they  obtain  the  white  wines  of 
Juran5on. 

The  principal  Bordeaux  houses  have  agents  at  London  for  the  sale  of  their 
wines,  and  they  usually  allow  from  8000  to  20,000  francs  annually  to  those  parties, 
together  with  a  commission  of  3  per  cent  (and  sometimes  more)  upon  the  wines 
they  sell. 

The  price  of  brandy  (cognac)  varies  from  130  to  150  francs  the  50  veltes ,* 
of  ordinary  strength,  and  spirits  of  wine  at  from  4  francs  to  5  francs  per 
velte.  V 


#  Tile  velte  is  a  small  cask  of  brandy,  measuring  about  six  quarts. 
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By  far  the  greatest  quantity  of  brandy  (cam  de  vie),  is  sent  to  England  from 
the  Port  of  Formay.  Cognac  (from  whence  the  name),  being  some'miles  higher  up 
the  river  Charente.  At  this  place  are  the  large  distilleries  of  Messrs.  Martel  and 
Hennessey.  It  is  considered  that  England  receives  annually  from  hence  6000 
casks  of  brandy ;  but  this  quantity  does  not  enter  through  the  feritish  custom¬ 
houses.  A  great  portion  is  stated  to  be  smuggled.  Plums  and  almonds  are  the 
chief  fruits  exported  from  Bordeaux :  the  former  being  principally  of  Languedoc 
growth. 

The  policy,  formerly,  of  Spain  in  regard  to  her  American  Colonics,  caused 
a  great  number  of  rich  and  influential  Spaniards  to  settle  at  Bordeaux ;  these 
emigrants  have  been  joined  by  those  Spaniards  expelled  from  Mexico,  who 
have  not  wished  to  return  to  the  mother  country,  and  the  two  parties  united, 
have  acquired  th"  greater  share  of  the  trade  between  this  port  and  Spanish 
America. 

Bordeaux  possesses  some  iron-founderies,  cotton-manufactories,  sugar-re¬ 
fineries,  and  glass-works,  but  the  high  price  of  labour  and  food,  renders  it 
improbable  that  this  city  will  become  an  important  seat  of  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  Bank  of  Bordeaux  is  in  the  hands  of  a  company,  and  its  capital 
amounts  to  3,000,000  fr.,  divided  into  shares  of  1000  fr.  It  circulates  notes  of 
1000  and  500  fr.  value,  payable  upon  presentation,  and  its  affairs  are  managed 
by  a  body  of  Directors,  chosen  by  fifty  of  the  principal  shareholders. 

Bills  upon  Bordeaux,  at  three  months,  are  discounted  at  five  per  cent,  having 
three  signatures,  and  those  upon  Paris  at  4  per  cent. 

The  usual  commission  charges  are  as  follow : 

*  fr.  c. 

To  Ship  Brokers,  (if  the  ship  be  in  ballast)  0  50  per  ton. 

„  ,,  ,,  laden  .10,, 

Commercial  agents,  i  per  cent  upon  the  goods. 

"Wine  ditto,  2  per  cent. 

Assurance  Brokers,  £  per  cent. 

Between  French  merchants,  2  per  cent. 

Between  Foreigners,  2-F  per  cent. 

In  legal  matters,  5  per  cent. 

Upon  merchandize  in  transit,  10  per  cent. 

(Quarantine  is  performed  at  Trompeloup,  where  a  spacious  lazaretto  has  been 
constructed. 

Nantes  is  a  large  and  important  city,  situated  at  about  13  leagues  from  the. 
mouth  of  the  Loire,  and  at  the  junction  of  that  splendid  river  with  those  of  the 
Erdre,  Sevre,  Chezine,  and  Sail.  According  to  the  census  of  1836,  it  has  a  po¬ 
pulation  of  7^,895  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  10,000  foreigners,  who  are  more  or 
less  resident  in  the  city.  Two  causes  have  affected  the  decline  of  the  commerce 
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of  Nantes ;  first,  the  difficulty  of  navigating  the  Loire,  owing  to  the  sand¬ 
banks  and  shallows;  and,  secondly,  the  establishment  of  inland  warehouses. 
The  customs’  laws  and  tariff  have,  however,  been  the  real  cause  of  the  decline  of 
Nantes. 

The  manufacturing  industry  of  this  city,  with  the  exception  of  the  cotton 
fabrics,  is  of  little  importance,  especially  when  compared  with  that  of  Lyons, 
Rouen,  and  Mulhausen.  There  are,  however,  some  iron-works,  and  several  spin¬ 
ning-establishments  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  considerable-manufacture  of 
chain  cables,  anchors,  &c.  is  carried  on :  also  several  expensive  lead-works 
and  tinplate  factories,  whose  products  are  much  esteemed.  Nantes  has  10  sugar 
refineries,  producing  annually  from  7  to  8  million  kilogrammes  of  pan  sugars. 
Of  this  quantity  about  25,000  kils.  are  exported  to  the  colonies.  The  cotton 
manufacture  is,  however,  the  leading  branch  of  commercial  industry  in  this 
city. 

The  bank  was  established  in  1821,  and  the  value  of  its  notes  in  circulation  in 
183G  amounted  to  2,400,000  francs.  The  1000  franc  shares  are  at  present 
worth  from  1450  to  1500  francs  each.  There  are  thirty-six  assurance  companies 
at  Nantes,  a  museum  of  arts  and  manufactures,  and  several  very  useful  com¬ 
mercial  institutions.  The  port  charges  and  usages,  with  the  exception  of  pilotage, 
which  is  regulated  by*  the,. distances,  are  much  the  same  as  in  other  French 
ports. 

v__  Rochefort  is  a  seaport  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Charente,  about 
two  leagues  above  its  embouchure.  This  place  is  a  naval  station  of  the  fourth 
class,  and  the  residence  of  a  maritime  prefect,  a  naval  commandant,  and  various 
other  maritime  officers.  Its  harbour,  formed  by  the  Charente,  is  both  safe  and 
commodious,  and  for  large  vessels  there  is  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  at  low 
tide. 

The  general  commerce  of  Rochefort  is  very  unimportant,  but  there  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  coasting  trade.  Population  13,348. 

Rochelle  (la). — The  capital  of  the  department  of  the  Charente- 1  nferieure, 
built  in  the  midst  of  an  unhealthy,  marshy  district,  is  a  military  station  of  the 
third  class,  and  possesses  a  good  harbour  and  roadstead. 

It  has  a  chamber  of  commerce,  a  custom-house,  and  an  entrepot  for  tobacco 
and  gunpowder,  an  exchange,  mint,  and  naval  school.  The  harbour  is  entirely 
within  the  town,  and  consists  of  two  convenient  docks. 

Brest  is  a  seaport  and  naval  arsenal,  with  a  population  of  29,860  inha¬ 
bitants.  The  port  is  one  of  the  most  commodious  and  safe  in  Europe,  and  holds 
the  first  rank  as  a  naval  station  in  France. 

The  commerce  of  Brest  is  very  unimportant  (almost  confined  to  provisioning 
the  navy) :  there  is  some  intention,  however,  of  forming  a  commercial  port  here. 
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as  it  is  considered  desirable  to  establish  one  between  Nantes  and  Havre.  This 
place  possesses  special  and  other  bonding  privileges. 

Cherbourg  is  a  well-sheltered  roadstead.  The  population  amounts  to 
18,450  inhabitants,  and  although  better  known  as  a  naval  arsenal,  yet  it  is  of 
considerable  importance  ip.  a  commercial  point  of  view. 

Its  chief  industry  consists  in  the  spinning  of  cotton;  this  occupies  600 
artisans.  Here  are  also  soda  and  sugar  refineries ;  of  the  latter  G00,000 
kilogrammes  are  annually  manufactured.  From  11,000  to  12,000  tons  of  soda, 
of  1000  kilogrammes  each  are  produced  in  this  neighbourhood  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  surrounding  villages,  who  are  almost  entirely  occupied  in  this  branch 
of  industry.  Each  ton  is  worth  about  60  francs. 

There  is  also  at  Cherbourg  a  lacc-manufactory  giving  employment  to  350 
workpeople  and  12  tanning  establishments. 

The  principal  articles  of  trade  are  cattle  and  provisions,  lard,  butter,  soda, 
vegetables,  as  peas,  vetches,  &c.,  and  slates.  A  considerable  quantity  of  eggs  is 
sent  every  fortnight  to  England. 

The  imports  are  pine  timber,  and  deals  from  Norway  and  Sweden  (upwards 
of  fifty  vessels  being  employed7 in  this  trade),  and  hemp  and  flax  for  the  use  of 
the  royal  navy.  It  also  sajri^s  on  cod-fisheries  at  Newfoundland. 

Cherbourg  possesses  entrepots  for  salt  and  colonial  merchandize  and  has 
several  fairs  annually,  at  which  cattle  and  various  objects  of  general  trade  arc ' 
bought  and  sold. 

Havre. — The  entrance  to  this  port  is  intricate  and  narrow,  being  formed 
between  two  jetties,  aqd  is  much  incommoded  by  an  accumulation  of  sand,  which 
it  is  necessary  to  clear  away  constantly ;  great  care  is  therefore  requisite  on  the 
part  of  the  masters  of  vessels  entering  this  port.  The  position  of  Havre  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Seine,  and  convenient  advantages  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  as 
well  as  various  local  circumstances,  have  all  tended  to  render  it  a  place  of  great 
commercial  importance. 

It  has  three  docks,  namely,  Le  Bassin  de  la  Barre,  commenced  in  1800  and 
finished  in  1818;  the  Bassin  du  Commerce  on  d’ Inguuvil/e,  also  finished  in  1818, 
and  the  Kings  or  the  Old  Dock  formed  more  than  a  century  ago,  .and- repaired 
and  enlarged  at  various  periods.  These  docks  are  capable  of  containing  400 
large  vessels,  although  usually  there  are  not  more  than  150  to  200  in  dock  at 
the  same  time.  A  large  dock  for  steam-vessels  is  required ;  the  construction  of 
one  parallel  to  the  Bassin  de  la  Barre  has  been  entertained,  but  local  interests 
have  interfered  to  prevent  the  construction  of  such  an  almost  indispensable 
dock.  _ 

Navigation. — From  320  to  350  large  national  vessels  sail  yearly  from  this 
port  for  foreign  countries  in  different  parts  of  the  globe :  many  of  them  making 
two  voyages  in  the  year.  This  navigation  is  exclusive  of  that  carried  on  by 
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steamers.  The  tonnage  of  these  vessels  may  be  calculated  at  about  190,000 
tons,  and  the  number  of  men  employed  at  8500.  The  following  are  the  principal 
articles  of  exportation  :  viz. — silks ,  plated  and  tin  Waver.,  glass  ditto,  modes, 
furniture,"  paper  hangings,  cloths.  Instruments,  agricultural,  and  others  (all  of 
French  manufacture),  provisions,  wines,  liqueurs,  flour,  pickled  goods,  &c.,  also 
bricks  and  tiles,  and  carpenters’  wares. 

The  articles  of  import  are  chiefly  cotton  wool,  coffee,  rice,  drugs,  sugar, 
spices,  indigo,  tea,  woods,  and  various  colonial  products; 

The  chief  trade  is  with  the  north  and  south  of  Europe,  the  United  States.,  the 
West  Indies,  Mexico,  Brazil,  India  and  China.  The  total  value  of  this  commerce 
amounts  annually  to  upwards  of  500,000,000  francs,  and  yields  a  customs 
revenue  of  23,000,000  francs. 

Whale-Fishery  of  Havre. — This  branch  of  commerce,  which  for  twelve  years 
did  not  employ  more  than  five  or  six  vessels,  has,  since  the  bounties  were  granted 
in  1829,  greatly  increased,  not  by  means  of  the  natural  profits  of  the  trade,  but 
by  those  bounties  drawn  from  the  general  revenue.  Havre  in  1838  had  50 
vessels  of  from  400  to  500  tons  engaged  in  the  whale-fishery,  giving  employ¬ 
ment  to  1500  able  seamen.  The  produce  may  be  estimated  at  50,000  barrels 
of  oil,  and  a  proportionate  quantity  of  bone ;  the  whole  being  of  an  average 
value  of  more  than  4,000,000  francs. 

Havre  owns  about  thirty-five  steam-vessels,  principally  employed  on  the 
Seine,  several  of  them  being  used  as  remorqueurs  or  tug-boats.  Besides 
the  above  there  are  other  large  packet-vessels  engaged  in  the  trade  between 
this  port  and  foreign  countries;  viz.,  New  York,  ifahia,  Vera  Cruz,  and  New 
Orleans. 

There  are  at  Havre,  five  docks  or  yards  for  the  purpose  of  building  vessels; 
these  are  immediately  without  the  town,  and  near  the  shore.  In  them  are  con¬ 
structed  some  of  the  best  vessels  owned  by  France. 

Havre  has  ten  assurance  companies  which  effect  insurances  on  ships  and 
merchandize,  at  the  rate  of  from  30,000  to  80,000  francs  per  vessel,  and  some 
few  others  which  charge  less  expensive .  rales.  Lloyd’s  (of  London)  have  an 
agent  established  here. 

Sale  of  Merchandize. — A  credit  of  three  months,  with  an  addition  of  fifteen 
days,  dating  from  the  day  of  sale,  is  usually  allowed  upon  the  sale  of  goods. 

Upon  those  sold  at  four  to  fifteen  days’  credit,  a  discount  of  £  per  cent  is 
allowed  for  the  first  month. 

The  delivery  of  goods  must  take  place  within  fifteen  days  from  the  day 
of  sale. 

After  the  weighing  and  delivery  of  goods,  payment  may  be  demanded  by  the 
seller  within  twenty-four  hours. 

Prompt  payments  are  allowed  a  discount,  of  \  per  cent  per  month, 
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For  the  purchase  of  goods  there  is  a  commission  allowed  of  2  per  cent. 

Upon  the  sale  to  the  responsible  commission  agent  for  the  above  specified  time, 

The  broker'  s  commission  on  the  sale  or  purchase  of  goods  is  1  per  cent. 

Commission  on  assurances,  £  per  cent.  Brokerage  on  ditto,  per  cent. 

Colonial  merchandize,  such  as  cottons,  drugs,  dye-stuffs,  &c.  See.,  are  sold  by 
the  fifty  kilogrammes,  or  by  the  half-kilogramme ;  American  tobacco  by  the 
100  kilogrammes ;  foreign  corn  and  grain  by  the  hectolitre,  and  home  grain, 
corn,  Sec-,  by  the  sack  of  200  kilogrammes  ;  flax  and  hemp  seed,  and  American 
flour,  by  the  barrel ;  Spirits  by  the  velte ;  and  skins  and  horns,  &c.,  by  the  104. 

The  following  are  the  Dock  and  Buoy  Dues  charged  at  the  Port  of  Havre. 


Per  T. 

[mnage  admeaaur 

euicnt. 

Dork 

Due.. 

n 

Vessels  afloat. 

Vessel*  not  afloat 

French  vessels,  viz.  fishing-vessels  . 

fr.  c. 

0  30 

nil 

nil 

- passage  boats  between  Havre,  Ilonfleur,  and 

Rouen . 

0  30 

nil 

nil 

- coming  down  the  river,  of  40  tons  and  up¬ 
wards  . 

0  30 

nil 

nil 

- less  than  40  tons . 

0  30 

0  15 

nil 

- engaged  in  the  small  coasting-trade  of  40 

tons  and  upwards  .  .  .  --  . 

0  30 

nil 

nil 

- less  than  40  tons  .... 

0  30 

0  15 

nil 

- engaged  in  the  great  coasting-trade  ■ 

0  75 

0  371 

0  21 

- from  the  Colonies  .... 

0  75 

0  371 

0  5 

- from  foreign  ports  in  Europe — from  Great 

Britain  or  her  Colonies  in  Europe 

2  50 

1  65 

0  5 

- ditto  other  powers  .... 

Spanish,  Mecklenburg,  and  Venezuelan  vessels  pay 
as  French  vessels 

American  vessels  from  British  ports  or  colonies  in 
Europe . 

0  75 

0  37i 

0  5 

2  50 

1  65 

0  5 

- from  other  ports  .  .  .  .  . 

0  75 

0  37£ 

0  5 

Mexican  vessels  as  the  above. 

Brazilian  ditto  from  British  ports  or  colonies  in 

2  50 

1  65 

0  '  5 

- from  other  ports  .  .  .  .  ; 

English  vessels  from  BritishPorts  or  from  British 
possessions  in  Europe  .... 

2  121 

1  401 

0  5 

2  50  ' 

1  65 

0  5 

- from  other  ports  in  ballast  .  .  . 

0  75 

0  37* 

0  10 

„  ,,  laden 

Other  foreign  vessels,  from  whatever  ports  .  . 

2  50 

1  65" 

0  5 

2  50 

1  65 

0  10 

- of  all  flags,  entirely  laden  with  fir  timber,  for 

half-month,,  plus  the  decime  . 

— —  for  1st  two  months  .  .  per  month 

- for  3  or  4  months  .  ,, 

- for  5  months,  and  during  the  remainder  of 

ships’ stay  .  .  .  per  month 

0  371 

0  75 

0  37£ 

0  18| 

O 

o  o  o 

ii  •  ’ 
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PUBLIC  CHARGES  FOR  WEIGHING  AND  MEASURING. 

For  Weighing. — 

Charge  to  the  Seller,  22  centimes  per  lOOkils.  decime  included. 

„  Buyer,  11 

For  3feasurmg. — 

fr.  c. 

Coal,  per  100  barrels  or  100  hectolitres,  heaped  .  .  .60 

Grain  of  all  kinds,  per  100  hectolitres,  heaped  .  ..60 

Potatoes,  ditto,  heaped  .  .  .50 

Apples,  ditto,  heaped  .  ..50 

Rouen,  the  capital  of  the  Seine-Inferieure,  has  a  population  of  92,000  per¬ 
sons.  In  point  of  municipal  regulations  it  stands  as  the  fifth  city  of  France,  and 
immediately  after  Bordeaux  in  point  of  importance.  Its  position  between  the 
capital  and  Havre  is  very  advantageous  to  its  trade  and  industry,  being,  as  it  were, 
a  connecting  entrepot  foi  the  commerce  of  the  northern  and  western  departments 
of  the  kingdom. 

The  navigation  carried  on  from  Rouen  is  comparatively  of  recent  date  when, 
contrasted  with  that  of  Dieppe  and  Havre.  The  first  person  who  embarked  in  it 
was  a  merchant  of  the  name  of  Dambourney,  who,  in  1762,  built  a  large  three- 
masted  vessel,  which  sailed  to  Cadiz.  His  example  was  speedily  followed  by 
others;  and  in  the  year  1790  almost  all  the  leading  merchants  became  largely 
interested  as  shipowners.  The  revolution  indicted  ruin  upon  the  trade  and  navi¬ 
gation  of  Rouen,  but  it  began  to  revive  in  1814.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1837 
there  were  eighty-two  vessels,  measuring  12,708  tons,  belonging  to  this  port,  and 
five  steamers  measuring  379  tons. 

Theannual  value  of  exports  from  the  city  is  about  25,000,000  francs ;  and 
the  imports  may  be  estimated  at  a  value  of  from  8,000,000  to  10,000,000.  The 
merchandize  which  passes  in  transit  through  the  custom-house  is  of  important 
amount. 

The  manufacturing  interest  of  Rouen  has  long  been  celebrated ;  and  at  the 
present  time  it  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  French  cotton-manufacture.  The  raw  cotton 
employed  in  the  vast  and  numerous  factories  here  is  obtained  from  Guada- 
loupe,  Martinique,  Senegal,  Haiti,  Cuba,  the  United  States  of  America,  Brazil, 
and  India:  the  dye-stuffs  (with  the  exception  of  madders,  &c.,  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  south  of  France)  are  imported  from  the  same  countries.  Cotton 
threads  were  usually  sold  in  the  public  cotton-market  of  Rouen  ;  but  at  present 
almost  all  the  leading  parties  engaged  in  this  business  have  large  depots  of  their 
own,  from  whence  they  transmit  their  products  to  the  interior  of  the  country. 
The  general  market  is,  however,  still  much  frequented. 

Besides  this  great  staple,  the  trade  of  Rouen  is  largely  engaged  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  articles  :  viz. — fish-oils,  salted  meats,  hides,  drugs,  pitch,  cloths,  wool,  tin 
wares,  wines,  brandy,  wood  for  building,  &c.  &c.  It  is  also  one  of  the  principal 
corn-markets  in  the  kingdom.  ’ 
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The  condition  of  the  artisans  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom  is  different  from 
that  of  others  in  France.  The  workmen  here  are  not  collected  within  the 
premises  of  their  employers,  as  they  usually  are  in  various  other  manufacturing 
districts  ;  but  they  arc  generally  dispersed  throughout  the  different  communes  of 
the  department,  all  oecupied  at  piece-work  at  their  respective  abodes.  This 
system  has  A  very  beneficial  effect  upon  the  industrious  habits  and  morals  of  the 
working  class.  A  serious  evil  is  complained  of  as  arising  from  this  circum¬ 
stance,  which  is,  that  of  forming  the  class  of  persons  known  by  the  name  of 
po'-teurs,  a  kind  of  “  middle  men”  who  act  between  the  master  manu¬ 
facturers  and  the  artisans  they  employ,  in  the  distribution  of  the  raw  material 
and  manufactured  products.  T-hus  the  masters  may  be  quite  unknown 
to  the  parties  whom  they  may  employ,  and,  in  consequence,  can  neither  judge 
of  the  merits  of  their  labourers,  nor  be  able  to  reward  the  more  deserving  among 
them. 

Rouen  is  celebrated  for  some  particular  descriptions  of  confectionery,  known 
as  “  sucre  <lc  pomme,”  and  :c  gc/ce  <h  pommef  as  well  as  for  a  variety  of  sugar- 
phnns,  &c.  &c.  Here  is  also  made  a  kind  of  porcelain  much  in  repute.  Bonnet 
and  hat  making,  lace  and  woollen  manufactures,  wax  works,  sugar  refineries, 
cordage  and  rope  factories,  breweries,  &c.  Sec.  &c.,  are  among  the  other  branches 
of  industry  in  or  near  t^is  centre  of  French  manufactures.  Steam-engines  and 
machines  for  carding  and  weaving,  and  all  descriptions  of  agricultural  implements, 
are  also  made  in  this  city. 

The  following  are  its  principal  establishments  and  institutions  connected  with 
commercial  industry:  viz. — The  Tribunal  and  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Bank  of 
Rouen,  with  a  capital  of  2,500,000  francs ;  a  special  entrepot  for  colonial  and 
foreign  merchandize  ;  a  customs’  direction,  having  a  control  over  the  Bureau  here, 
and  also  that  at  Havre.  . 

Amongst  the  other  public  institutions  may  be  mentioned  the  cotton,  stuff,  and 
corn  markets,  Royal  Naval  School,  Mint,  assurance  Societies,  and  docks  for  ship¬ 
building.  There  are  six  annual  fairs,  the  largest  being  great  cattle-markets.  •' 

Navigation  of  the  Seine. — The  Seine  at  Rouen  is  about  eleven  metres  in  depth 
=  thirty-six  feet,  and  the  tide  flows  up  with  sufficient  depth  to  this  city  for 
vessels  of  250  to  300  tons  burden.  The  navigation,  however,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  is  difficult  and  often  dangerous,  owing  to  the  large  shifting  sand¬ 
banks  and  pumerous  shoals  off  Quillebccuf,  Caudebcc,  See.,  and  especially  on 
account  of  the  rocks  near  the  former  place.  Were  it  not  for  these  impediments, 
vessels  of  400  tons  might  safely  come  up  as  far  as  Rouen. 

Dieppe. — Is  the  capital  of  the  department  of  the  Lower  Seine,  and  is  situated 
at  the  embouchure  of  the  river  Arques.  It  has  a  population  of  17,000  souls. 
Dieppe  formerly  possessed  a  considerable  share  of  trade,  especially  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  tobacco  and  lace,  but  since  the  revolution  it  has  almost  entirely  lost  its 
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once  flourishing  commerce,  and  the  inhabitants  are  now  almost  wholly  occupied 
in  fishing.  The  herring-fishery  is  the  principal,  but  it  has  also  decreased.  It 
was  valued  annually,  between  1783  and  171)2,  at  2,000,000  francs,  but  at  present 
it  scarcely  yields  above  900,000  francs.  The  sudden  rise  into  importance,  of 
Havre,  has  been  mainly  instrumental  in  occasioning  the  decline  of  commercial 
enterprise  at  Dieppe. 

Boulogne-sur-Mer. — Boulogne  possesses  some  manufactures  of  fine  and 
coarse  woollen  stuffs,  sail-cloth  and  earthenware,  which  are  chiefly  sent  to  the 
French  colonies.  There  are  besides,  glass-works,  distilleries,  several  breweries,,, 
and  a  manufactory  of  ropes  and  twines,  for  fishing-nets :  also  some  looms 
for  weaving  tulle.  There  is  a  considerable  navigation  both  as  regards  loftg 
and  short  voyages  between  Boulogne  and  foreign  ports,  and  several  vessels  are 
employed  in  the  cod-fisheries  off  Iceland  and  Newfoundland,  and  the  herring  and 
mackerel  fisheries  in  the  Channel. 

Boulogne  has  an  entrepot  for  colonial  merchandize,  salt,  and  Dutch  spirits, 
andrit  is  also  a  place  of  transit  for  raw  silks  sent  to  England.  Its  general 
trade  consists  chiefly  in  Geneva,  wines,  brandy,  tea,  lace,  wood,  &c.  & c. 

Calais. — This  town  trades  with  foreign  countries,  and  has  also  a  considerable 
coasting-trade.  It  has  cod,  herring,  and  mackerel  fisheries. 

Its  manufacturing  industry  is  principally  bonnet-making,  tulle  (after  the 
English  fashion),  black  soap,  &c.  kc.  It  has  likewise  sugar  refineries,  and 
several  steam-engines  are.  constantly  here  employed,  in  manufacturing  oil,  and 
grinding  corn. 

The  Tulle  manufacture  is  the  most  important,  and  employs  600  looms,  these 
arc  at  Calais,  at  Saint-Pierre  Le-Calajs,  and  also  in  the  adjoining  villages. 
Each  loom  occupies  two  persons,  and  they  employ  about  3600  women  and 
children  ;  the  weekly  production  amounts  to  900  pieces,  of  33  ells  each. 
The  first  loom  for  the  manufacture  of  Tulle  was  brought  to  Calais  by  an 
Englishman,  who  went  there  to  establish  himself,  and  this  one  served  as  a  model 
for  many  others,  which  have  since  been  made  and  used  there. 

Calais  possesses  a  tribunal  and  chamber  of  commerce,  and  has  a  population 
of  about  1 1,000  inhabitants.  Two  fairs  are  held  during  the  year ;  viz.,  on  the  10th 
of  January,  and  the  * \cb  of  July. 

Dunkerque. — -This  harbour  is  of  a  circular  form,  surrounded  by  large  sand¬ 
banks,  with  two  channels,  one  to  the  eastward,  and  the  other  westward ;  and 
during  the  late  war  it  was  completely  secured  from  the  enemies’  cruisers.  Great 
improvements  have  been  made  at  this  port  since  1836,  and  it  now  possesses  the 
advantage  of  water  communication  with  Belgium  and  with  Paris,  and  many  inland 
towns  of  France.  The  want  of  capital  alone  prevents  this  place  from  ranking 
amongst  the  important  commercial  towns  of  the  kingdom.  At  present  the  mer¬ 
cantile  operations  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  transit  of  goods.  .  Dun- 
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kerque  has  extensive  cod  and  herring  fisheries:  the  whale-fishery  was  in  a 
prosperous  condition  in  1790;  it  was  annihilated  by  the  revolution.  In  1820  it 
was  resumed,  but  with  no  success :  the  want  of  skilful  ship-masters  is  the  cause 
to  which  the  failure  is  chiefly  attributed.  The  cod  and  herring  fisheries  are, 
however,  important,  especially  the  former,  which  is  carried  on  at  the  Dogger- 
bank  ;  the  salt  used  for  curing  is  procured  from  St.-Ubes.  This  fishery  yields 
annually  4,000,000  kilogrammes  of  fish,  of  a  value  of  2,000,000  francs. 

The  coasting  trade  is  important  between  this  place  and  Brest,  Havre,  Cher¬ 
bourg,  Bordeaux,  Bayonne,  and  Marseilles.  It  consists  chiefly  in  timber,  glass¬ 
wares,  chicory,  flax,  cloths,  and  oil,  in  exchange  for  wine,  oils,  & c.  From  36,000 
to  40,000  tons  of  coal,  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  Anzin,  Moris,  and  Fresne,  are 
annually  forwarded  coastwise  from  this  port. 

A  trade  is  carried  on  between  England  and  Dunkerque,  principally  in 
wines,  oil-seeds,  and  fresh  fruit;  and  the  chief  articles  imported  from  Great 
Britain  are  iron  in  bars,  lead,  mill-stones,  sulphur,  cotton,  and  colonial  mer¬ 
chandize. 

Makseilles  is  the  principal  French  port  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  possesses 
an  Exchange  and  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Maritime  Syndicate,  Board  of  Health, 
Chief  Customs’  Department,  Tribunal  of  First  Instance,  and  a  Cour  Royale.  It 
has  a  resident  Commissary-general,  and  a  Treasurer  of  the  Navy. 

The  harbour,  which  is  open  to  the  north-west,  extends  up  into  the  town, 
from  east  to  west,  to  a  distance  of  500  toises  in  length  by  200  in  breadth.  The 
entrance  is  contracted  by  two  rocks,  upon  which  are  built  the  forts  of  St.  John 
and  St.  Nicholas,  both,  however,  in  a  poor  state  of  defence.  The  entrance,  owing 
to  its  narrow  channel,  is  difficult  for  several  vessels  to  puss  at  the  same  time.  With 
this  exception  the  harbour  is  very  good,  and  will  contain  upwards  of  1200  vessels. 
Owing,  however,  to  its  being  a  receptacle  for  the  filth  of  the  city,  it  becomes 
requisite  to  cleanse  it  frequently,  and  there  are  several  engines  kept  in  constant 
employment  for  this  purpose.  The  Health  Office,  &c.,  is  situated  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  port,  and  almost  opposite  its  entrance.  This  entrance 
was  formerly  called  la  chainc,  from  the  circumstance  of  a  chain  being  drawn 
across  it  during  the  night; 

Besides  this  port,  which  is  situated  upon  the  mainland,  Marseilles  includes 
those  at  the  isles  of  Frouil,  Pomtigue,  and  llatonneau,  which  are  at  a  distance 
of  about  half  a  league  from  the  coast.  The  latter,  formed  by  human  skill, 
applied  to  the  advantage  of  an  immense  dyke  which  united  the  two  last- 
mentioned  islands,  is  certainly  a  very  extraordinary  work.  It  at  present  serves 
for  a  quarantine  station,  and  vessels  anchor  there  in  perfect  security.  A  little  in 
advance  of  this,  and  almost  at  the  head  of  the  roadstead,  is  situated  the  isle  of 
If:  a  perfect  rock,  covered  with  batteries,  towers,  and  other  buildings,  some  of 
which  have  long  been  used  as  state  prisons. 
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The  vessels  built-  at  Marseilles  are  admired  for  the  beauty  of  their 
models.  They  are  constructed  at  great  cost,  owing  to  the  high  price  of 
labour  at  Marseilles,  and  this  circumstance  has  driven  much  of  the  trade  of 
ship-building  into  the  hands  of  parties  at  La  Ciotat  and  La  Seyne.  Several 
frigates  and  some  other  ships  belonging  to  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  were  built  at 
this  place. 

Marseilles  possesses  about  one-third  of  the  general  transit  trade  of  France, 
Havre  a  little  more  than  one-J'ourth,  and  Bayonne  about  one-eleventh. 

Owing  to  the  prohibitive  nature  of  the  French  tariff,  the  commerce  between 
this  port  and  Great  Britain  is  of  little  importance,  and  is  almost  wholly  confined 
to  articles  entered  either  to  be  warehoused,  or  passed  in  transit.  England  sends 
iron,  tin,  and  pewter  wares,  and  some  colonial  products  to  Marseilles.  Spain, 
saffron  and  various  fruits.  Italy,  raw  silk  and  wool ;  and  Sicily  a  considerable 
quantity  of  sulphur,  as  well  as  oils,  wool,  silk,  cotton,  fruit,  &c.  The  export 
trade  of  Marseilles  consists  principally  of  madder  and  madder  roots,  wines  and 
brandy,  acetate  of  copper  and  cream  of  tartar,  almonds  and  various  fruits,  &c.  8tc. 
The  export  of  the  wines  of  Provence  to  England,  when  compared  with  those  of 
Bordeaux,  is  trifling.  In  1S31  only  7S9  hectolitres  of  these  wines  were  sent  to 
England,  and  in  the  following  year  ‘205,7  hectolitres,  whilst  during  the  latter 
period,  Bordeaux  exported  to  Great  Britain  8904  hectolitres. 

There  is  a  considerable,  although  not  a  very  valuable  commerce,  carried  on 
between  Marseilles  and  the  British  possessions  in  the  Mediterranean.  Gibraltar 
sends  articles  to  be  warehoused.  Malta,  white  and  red  cottons,  cumin-seed  and 
oranges.  The  Ionian  islands,  oils,  currants,  wines,  brandy,  and  soap.  In  return 
for  these,  Marseilles  sends  a  trifling  quantity  of  cod-fish  to  Zantc  and  Malla, 
and  some  corn  to  Gibraltar. 

The  commerce  between  this  port  and  the  Black  sea,  although  unimportant, 
is  increasing,  and  will  probably  become  of  great  importance 
^Marseilles  has  a  commercial  intercourse  with  Tripoli  and  Beyrout,  in 
Syria;  at  the  latter  place  three  mercantile  houses,  in  connexion  with  this  port, 
have  commenced  trading  operations. 

The  trade  between  Marseilles  and  Egypt  has  been  much  deranged  by 
eastern  events,  and  the  commercial  monopolies  of  Mehemet  Ali.  The  export¬ 
ations  from  France  to  Egypt  have  decreased  annually  of  late.  The  chief 
articles  of  import  into  France  from  the  dominion',  of  the  Pacha,  are  cottons 
hnd  indigo;  the  annual  average  importation  of  the  former  being1' about  3,000,000 
kilogrammes. 

Between  the  Barbary  states  there  is  a  growing  commercial  intercourse,  more 
especially  with  the  state  of  Tunis;  France  having,  since  her  occupation  of  Algiers, 
made  a  treaty  with  the  Bey,  favourable  to  her  trade  and  commerce.  The  com¬ 
merce  between  Fiance  and  Algiers  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  port  of 
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Marseilles.  It  consists  chiefly  in  supplying  the  troops.  The  returns,  skins,  oil, 
and  some  wool,  do  not  exceed  2,000,000  francs  in  value :  while  32,000,000  are 
said  to  be  expended  annually  in  that  possession. 

Although  this  port  equips  no  vessels  for  the  cod-fisheries,  yet  a.  large  portion 
of.  their  produce  is  brought  heie.  The  quantity  of  fish  annually  received  at 
Marseilles  may  be  estimated  at  from  0  to  8,000,000  kilogrammes,  value 
1,500,000  francs.  Of  this  quantity  about  2,500,000  are  re-exported.  The 
fisheries  in  the  Mediterranean  are  of  great  importance  to  Marseilles,  as  forming, 
a  nursery  for  her  seamen.  The  value  of  these,  for  the  whole  department  may  be 
taken  at  1,563,000  francs;  the  greater  part  cf  this  produce  is  consumed  at 
Marseilles,  and  the  remainder  salted  at  the  various  establishments  m  the  vicinity. 
There  is  a  considerable  coasting-trade  with  the  principal  seapoits  of  the 
ocean. 

Marseilles  possesses  a  number  of  manufacturing  establishments;  amongst 
the  leading  are  those  of  ssda  and  sulphuric  Acid :  several  tanneries  which 
have,  been  long  established.  The  total  number  «f  these  seats  of  industry  may 
be  reckoned  at  1612,  employing  11,507  workmen,  and  producing  fabrics  to  the 
value  of  09,205,375  francs  per  annum. 

The,  Chamber  of  Commerce  here,  founded  in  1650,  was  the  earliest  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  kind  in  France.  Marseilles  has  had  a  lreal  bank  since  the  year 
1835.  There  arc  several  government  steamers  employed  at  this  port  in 
carrying  the  Mediterranean  mails,  and  others  which  carry  passengers  to  and 
from  the  principal  ports  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Cette  ( Hcraull )  is  a  seaport  upon  the  Mediterranean,  and.  the  most  con¬ 
siderable  after  Marseilles. 

It  owes  its  importance  to  being  an  outlet  in  the  centre  of  the  wine  districts,  and 
also  to  its  water  communication  with  Lyons  and  Bordeaux.  The  sale  of  wine  and 
brandy  is  important,  and  the  exportation  of  the  latter  amounts  to  about  -40,000 
casks.  Among  other  exports  are  almonds  and  crystallized  verdigris,  which  is  ma¬ 
nufactured  at  Montpellier ;  and  there  is  also  a  trade  in  liqueurs,  soap,  flour,  dried 
and.  fresh  fruits,  See.  Cette  possesses  a  customs’  entrepot,  large  salt-works, 
docks,  and  extensive  cod  and  oyster  fisheries.  Population  10,000. 

Toulon  ranks  as  the  second  naval  port  of  France.  It  lias  a  Tribunal 
and  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Exchange,  Custom-house,  bonding  warehouses, 
&c.,  and  various  schools  and  institutions  connected  with  the  royal  navy. 
The  population  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  28,000.  The  harbour  is  divided 
into  two,  known  as  the  Old  and  New,  separated  from  the  roadstead  by  moles, 
which  were  erected  during  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  The  former  of  these 
harbours  is  appropriated  for  the  reception  of  the  commercial  marine,  whilst 
the  latter  is  reserved  exclusively  for  ships  of  war.  Around  it  are  all  the'  store¬ 
houses,  magazines,  cannon-foundries,  hospitals,  &c.,  connected  with  the  arsenal : 
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also  the  prison  for  the  convicts,  5000  of  whom  are  here  employed  in  addition 
to  3000  artisans.  The  lazaretto  is  beyond  the  roadstead. 

The  commerce  of  Toulon  is  of  little  importance,  owing  chiefly  to  its 
proximity  to  Marseilles,  which  for  many  reasons  has  always  had,  and  is  likely 
to  continue  to  possess,  a  monopoly  of  the  Mediterranean  trade. 

Toulon  has  some  manufactures  of  coarse  cloths,  soap,  candles,  and  cho¬ 
colate.  Its  chief  trade  is  in  wines,  brandy,  oil,  olives,  dried  fruits,  capers,  figs, 
oranges,  almonds,  vins  du  Coleau,  de  la  Ma/gue,  and  corn  and  flour. 

At  the  close  of  1836  the  commercial,  marine  of  Toulon  amounted  to  426  boats 
and  vessels,  measuring  7802  tons.  Of  this  number  five  were  steamers  of  165  tons. 
At  the  same  period  the  total  tonnage  of  the  port  of  Marseilles  was  71,411 
tons. 

Corsica. — This  island  possesses  many  natural  advantages,  but  its  culture  and 
improvement  has  been  unaccountably  negleqtcd.  Its  rich  soil  and  climate  are 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  vine,  olive,  mulberry,  almond,  orange,  lemon, 
raisin,  tobacco,  cotton,  wheat,  maize,  and  other  grain.  The  sugar-cane  and 
indigo  have  been  grown  in  the  small  way  attempted  with  some  success.  It  has 
mines  of  cobalt,  copper,  and  lead,  saltpetre,  and  alum.  Quarries  of  beautiful 
marble,  porphyry,  and  other  stones.  Fisheries,  salines,  &c.,  are  other  advantages 
neglected.'  It  lias  original  forests  of  oak,  walnut  and  fir.  “  But,3*  observes 
one  of  the  writers  in  tlie  Encyclopedic  du  Commerqant,  “  laziness  and  want  of 
enterprise  is  the  capital  fault  of  the  Corsican,  and  industry  and  commerce  is  in  a 
state  of  languid  inactivity.”  With  almost  every  natural  source  of  production, 
provisions  are  dearer  in  Corsica  than  in  any  department- of  France.  The  vessels 
of  the  island  are  small,  and  its  trade  is  nearly  altogether  with  the  southern 
ports  of  France.  The  oils,  wool,  and  skins  of  the  former  are  exchanged  for  the 
common  cloths  and  other  articles  of  the  latter. 

Merchandize  exported  from  the  continent  of  France  for  this  island  is  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  export  or  import  duties ;  articles,  the  export  of  which  is  prohibited^can 
only  be  shipped  from,France  to  Corsica  by  special  permission. 

Manufactures^!  France  imported  into  Corsica  are  exempt  from  duty.  The 
export  duty  of  the  general  tariff  is  imposed,  if  re-shipped  to  foreign  countries. 

The  products  of  the  soil  of  Corsica  exported  to  France,  under  bond  for  de¬ 
livery,  and  with  certificates  of  origin,  are  free  of  the  usual  export  duty,  and  ad¬ 
mitted  free,  at  the  ports  of  Toulon,  Marseilles,  Cette,  and  Agde. 

The  olive-oils  of  Corsica  are  admitted  in  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean 
free  of  duty,  without  certificates  of  origin,  those  of  foreign  countries  on  their 
importation  into  Corsica  are  subject  to  the  duties  of  the  general  tariff. 

All  other  merchandize,  or  articles  imported  from  Corsica  into  Frauce,  pay  on 
entry  the  duty  of  the  general  tariff. 

The  products  of  the  soil  of  Corsica  are  chiefly  fruits,  honey,  yellow  wax,  wines,- 
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and  skins  not  dressed,  brandy,  prepared  skins,  salt  provisions,  See.,  which  are, 
as  to  duties,  considered  as  if  imported  from  a  foreign  country. 

The  custom-house  tariff,  so  far  as  relates  to  Corsica,  has  been  modified  on  the 
following  foreign  articles  of  consumption  :  viz. — 

Cheese  of  Sardinia,  5  fr. ;  other  cheese,  10  fr. ;  iron  ore,  50  c. ;  pastes  of  Italy, 
10  fr. ;  fish,  15 fr.;  fish,  salted,  See.,  50  fr. ;  rice,  1  fr.  per  109  kils.,  and  im¬ 
ported  into  any  custom-house  in  the  island ;  tissues  of  fleuret,  1  per  kil. 

Sugar  and  other  colonial  articles  of  cqnsumption,  half  the  duty  of  the  tariff  on 
those  articles.  Tobacco,  in  leaf,  60  fr.;  tobacco,  manufactured,  100  fr.  per  100 
kils.;  tissues  of  flax,  half  duties  of  the  "tariff ;  salt  pork,  1()  fr.  per  100  kils. 
These  articles  can  only  be  imported  into  Bonifacio,  Ajaccio,  Isle  of  Rouse,  or 
f  Calvi. 

Sheep,-  2fr.;  lambs,  50c.;  goats,  25c.;  kids,  15  c.;  hogs,  weighing  more 
than  15  kils.,  3  fr. ;  hogs,  weighing  15  kils.  or  less,  as  sucking  pigs,  50  c.  each. 

Dry  vegetables  and  flowers  pay  the  general  tariff  duties.  Pastes,  25  c.  per 
100  kils. 

All  other  merchandize  taxed  by  weight,  imported  from  France  pay  onc-lialf 
of  the  duty  which  exceeds  5  fr.  per  100  kils.  The  export  duty  of  the  general 
tariff  is,  with  a  few  exceptions,'  exacted  in  Corsica. 
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France  possesses  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  and  its  dependencies ;  viz.,  part  of 
St.-Martin,  Marie-Galante,  Desirade,  les  Saints ;  French  Guiana,  and  Cayenne 
in  America;  Senegal,  St.-Louis,  and  Goree, on  the  west  coast  of  Africa;  east  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  Mahe,  Pondicherry,  Karikal, 
Yanaon,  and  Chandarnagore  ;  and  in  North  America,  the  Islands  of  St.-Pierrc, 
Miquelon,  and  Langley,  near  the  coast  of  Newfoundland. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  OMMERCE  OF  THE  FRENCH  COLONIES. 

The  navigation  between  France  and  her  colonies  is  confined  to  French 
vessels,  measuring  not  less  than  60  tons,  and  in  which  the  officers,  and  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  crew  are  French. 

Clearance  and  entries  are  limited  to  ports  which  have  a  real  entrepot. 

Every  ship-owner  before  he  commences  loading  his  vessel  must  declare  his 
intention  to  the  custom-house. 

French  products,  those  nationalized  by  payment  of  the  general  duties, 
and  those,  the  export  of  which  is  prohibited,  when  shipped  for  the  colonies, 
are  exempt  from  duty,  with  the  exception  of  some  raw  materials  for  the  use  of 
manufactures. 
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Copper  boilers,  copper  and  sheathing  nails,  not  French,  taken  from  the 
entrepots,  to  be  shipped  for  the  colonies,  are  subject,  at  the  time  of  shipment,  to 
a  duty  of  twelve  francs  per  100  kilogrammes. 

Exotic  tobacco  in  leaves,  and  tobacco  of  foreign  manufacture,  may  be  ex¬ 
ported  to  the  colonies  from  the  entrepots  on  paying  the  duty  of  re-exportation. 

Special  permissions  are  also  given  to  withdraw  foreign  merchandize  from  the 
entrepots,  to  be  shipped  to  the  colonics. 

The  landing  at  the  place  of  destination  of  goods  so  expoited,  is  guaranteed 
by  bond  ;  a  default  in  returning  certificates  of  discharge,  subjects  the  parties, 

1st.  To  the  payment  of  double  duty  of  entry  on  the  articles  according  to  the 
tariff,  for  all  foreign  merchandize  withdrawn  from  the  entrepots. 

2d.  To  double  duty  of  export  on  such  articles. 

3d.  To  a  fine  of  500  francs  as  well  as  confiscation,  if  it  be  a  question  of 
goods,  the  export  of  which  are  prohibited  to  foreign  countries,  or  of  articles,  pro¬ 
hibited  to  entry,  and  re-exported  from  the  entrepots  to  French  colonies. 

French  articles  for  the  victualling  of  vessels,  are  exempt  from  duty. 

Vessels  cleared  for  the  colonies,  may,  on  paying  the  duties,  export  French 
articles  not  prohibited  to  be  exported,  ^o  countries  not  in  Europe  which  may  be 
on  their  route,  or  beyond  the  colony  of  their  destination.  This  privilege  is  also 
extended  to  foreign  merchandize  withdrawn  from  the  entrepots. 

The  direct  return  to  the  mother-country  of  vessels  despatched  from  the  colo¬ 
nies  is  indispensable,  in  order  to  obtain  the  colonial  privileges,  and  the  following 
documents  must  be  produced  : 

1st.  Register  as  a  French  vessel.  2d.  Clearance.  3d.  Copy  of  the 
“  role  d' equipage.”  4th.  Log-book.  5th.  Manifest  of  entry.  0th.  List  of  cargo. 
7th.  Discharge  of  colonial  bond.  8th.  Receipts  for  duties  of  import  and  export 
at  the  colonies.  9th.  Certificate  of  tonnage. 

On  returning  from  Bourbon  and  Cayenne,  certificates  of  origin  of  goods 
furnished  by  the  authorities  of  the  colony,  are  required. 

Articles  of  the  growth  of  Senegal,  such  as  senna,  sarsaparilla,  kc.,  must  be 
accompanied  with  regular  certificates  of  origin. 

Return  cargoes  from  French  colonics  may  consist  of — 

1st.  Productions  of  the  colonies  admitted  into  France  at  privileged  duties. 

2d.  French  merchandize  brought  back  for  want  of  sale. 

3d.  Merchandize  not  tariffed  under  privileged  duties. 

The  colonial  export  duties  are  as  follow:  —  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe, 

1  per  cent ;  Bourbon,  2  per  cent ;  Cayenne,  2J  per  cent ;  Senegal,  2  per  cent. 

Woods,  pimento,  pepper,  vanilla,  indigo,  nutmegs,  curcuma,  turtle,  fresh 
fruits,  are  free  of  export  duty  at  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  and  Cayenne. 

Special  Regulations  for  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe.  —  The  products  of 
France,  and  those  nationalized  by  the  payment  of  import  duty  in  France,  and 
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not  comprised  in  the  Lists  Nos,  1  and  2,  hereafter  are  subject,  on  theii  arrival 
in  those  islands,  only  to  a  simple  import  duty  of  1  per  cent  on  their  value,  which 
is  returned  when  those  products  are  re-exported,  no  matter  undeiAvhat  flag. 

Foreign  products  contained  in  those  tables,  may  be  imported  from  foreign 
countries  under  any  flag,  on  paying  as  follows : — For  merchandize  enumerated 
in  List  No.  1,  the  duties  specified  therein;  and  for  those  in  List  No.  5,  a 
duty  of  five  centimes  per  100  kilogrammes. 

Merchandize  of  similar  kinds,  the  produce  of  the  soil  or  industry  of  France, 
or  those  which  have  been  nationalized  by  payment  of  duty,  are  only  subject,  on 
their  arrival  in  those  colonies,  to  a  duty  of  five  centimes  per  100  kilogrammes, 
provided  they  are  carried  direct  from  France  in  French  vessels. 

These  articles,  withdrawn  from  French  entrepots,  and  carried  in  the  same 
manner  to  those  colonics,  are  there  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  those 
coming  direct  from  foreign  countries ;  that  is  to  say,  on  paying,  as  the  case  may 
be,  the  duties  in  List  No.  1,  or  the  duty  of  five  centimes,  in  List  No.  2. 

Foreign  iron  and  steel  not  worked ;  that  is,  drawn,  flattened,  not  tinned ; 
steel  not  cast,  forged,  flattened,  or  filed,  may  be  withdrawn  from  an  entrepot  and 
be  shipped  by  French  vessels  on  payment  of  one-fifth  of  the  import  duty. 

The  articles  enumerated  in  Lists  Nos.  1  and  2,  may,  as  well  as  all  articles 
imported  from  France,  be  re-exported  from  one  colony  to  another,  but  only  by 
French  vessels,  duty  free;  on  condition,  however,  that  the  importer  of  merchandize 
contained  in  List  No.  1,  proves  that  the  duties  have  been  discharged  in  the  colony 
of  original  importation. 

Foreign  vessels,  as  well  as  French,  may  export,  duty  free,  to  foreign  countries, 
articles  imported  into  the  two  colonics,  whether  from  France  or  elsewhere  ;  but 
these  exportations  can  only  be  allowed  from  the  ports  opened  by  article 
second  of  the  ordinance  of  the  5th  of  February,  182G,  and  20th  of  September, 
1828,  for  the  importation  of  merchandize  enumerated  in  Lists  Nos.  1  and  2. 

These  ports  are,  St.-Pierre,  Fort  Royal,  and  Trinity,  in  Martinique,  and  Basse- 
Terre,  Port-du-Mole,  and  Point-au-Pitre,  in  Guadaloupc,  and  the  port  of 
Grand  Bourg,  in  the  island  of  Mariegalante. 

Flour. — Foreign  svheat-flour  may  be  imported  into  Martinique  and  Guada- 
loupe,  whatever  may  be  the  current  price  of  Flour  in  France,  or  in  those  colonies, 
without  any  special  authorization,  on  paying  a  fixed  permanent  duty  per  barrel 
of  ninety  kilogrammes.  Formerly  the  importation  was  prohibited. 

\-^Lis<.  No.  1.  Foreign  merchandize,  the  importation  of  which,  under  every  flag 
is  permitted  into  the  Islands  of  Martinique  ind  Guadaloupc,  subject  to  duty  : 

Live  animals  ......  duty  10. per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Salt  heel'  .....  .  „  1/5  francs  per  100  kilogrammes. 

Wood  hoop-poles  .  .  .  .  .  „  10  „  per  100  pieces. 

Dried  vegetables  ....  ,  ,,  3  ,,  50  cents  per  hectolitre. 
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Corn  in  grain  .  .  .  .  duty  2  francs  per  hectolitre. 

Cod  and  other  salt  fish  .  7  „  per.  100  kils. 

Rice . ,  7  „  do. 

Salt .  .  ,,  d  „  do. 

Tolncco  .  .  .  .  .  ,,^  7  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Wood  of  all  sorts,  other  than  hoop-poles';  trr,  pitch,  and  other  extracts  of 
pine,  See. ;  charcoal ;  hides,  in  the  hair,  not  tanned  ;  forage,  green  and  dry  ;  table 
fruits  and  seeds,  4  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

List  No.  2.  Foreign  articles  admitted  at  a  duty  of  5  centimes  per  100  kils.: 

^Medicinal  halms  and  juices  ;  odoriferous  woods,  dye,  and  cabinet  woods  ;  cassia  ; 
wax  not  worked  ;  cochineal  ;  shells  of  cocoa  ;  copper,  unwrought ;  curcuma  ;  elephants’ 
teeth;  tortoiseshell;  tin,  unwrought;  whale  fins:  gloves;  ginger;  gums  ;  seeds, 
ammonium  ;  hard  seeds,  to  he  crushed  ;  fats,  except  of  fish  ;  indigo  ;  rushes  and  reeds  ; 
green  vegetables ;  nutmegs  ;  mother-of-pearl  ;  gold  and  silver  ;  bones  and  horns  of 
animals;  skins,  dry  and  undressed;  peltries  m**  won.ed  ;  lead;  popper;  potash;  quer¬ 
citron  and  jesuit's  bark;  rocou:  roots,  barks,  herbs,  leaves,  and  (lowers,  medicinal;  animal 
substances  used  in  medicine  and  perfumery;  sumac;  vanilla;  lac  (natural);  kermes. 

Cayenne.— ^Foreign  merchandize  admitted  to  entry  in  France,  including  iron 
and  steel,  not  wrought,  may,  on  being  withdrawn  from  the  entrepots,  be  exported 
to  Cayenne  on  paying  the  duty  of  re-exportation. 

By  a  decision  of  the  minister  of  finance,  dated  the  10th  of  July,  1824,  build¬ 
ings  of  wood  coming  direct  from  Cayenne,  in  French  vessels,  and  accompanied  by 
a  certificate  of  their  being  the  growth  of  French  Guiana,  and  destined  for  the 
arsenals  of  France,  arc  assimilated  to  ordinary  building  wood. 

The  products  of  Cayenne  are  admitted  to  the  colonial  privileges,  as  to  duties, 
on  being  accompanied  by  certificates  of  origin. 

Senegal. — Besides  the  merchandize,  of  which  the  exportation  to  French 
colonics  is  permitted,  free  of  duty,  exporters  may  take  out  of  entrepots  for 
Senegal,  on  payment  of  the  duty  of  re-exportation,  the  following  articles: 


Trading  knives  ;  decanters  of  glass  ;  rummers  and  other  glass-ware  ;  common  cut¬ 
lery  and  hardware;  Brazil  smoking  tobacco;  Guinea  cloths,  &e.,  if  imported  direct  from 
India  in  French  vessels;  cowries;  Swedish  iron;  Dutch  pipes  ;  platiilas  of  Breslau; 
kitchen  vases  from  Saxony  ;  barbuts  ;  imitation  speckled  earthenware  ;  pottery,  glazed  ; 
rum  ;  tallia  of  French  colonies,  or  foreign  ;  Dutch  beans ;  basins ;  kettles  ;  manilles  ; 
trumpets;  red  copper;  copper  nails ;  round  roils,  and  flat  bars;  lead;  large  paste¬ 
boards.  of  4 .'J  to  49  cent,  by  119  to  130;  woollen  caps ;  little  hells;  metal  hells;  tobacco, 
in  leaf;  small  German  mirrors;  guns  and  sabres  for  trade;  cojonial'articles  the  growth 
of  the  French  Antilles,  Cayenne,  Bourbon  ;  iron  and  steel,  not  wrought ;  gunpowder. 

Gorek. — Regulations  the  same  as  those  for  Senegal. 

Foreign  merchandize  of  Europe  is  admitted  in  the  entrepots  of  Gorce, 
and  may  be  imptirlsd  in  the  vessels  of  all  nations  on  paying  the  following  duties  : 
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MERCHANDIZE. 

Duty  on  going  into 

-  Duiy  when  taken 
for  consumption  from 
tile  entrepots. 

French  J  Foreign 
Vessels.  |  Vessels. 

Sugar  and  coffee  .  .  .  per  100  kils. 

Tobacco  in  leaf  ...  do. 

Wines  .  .  .  .  ' .  .  per  hectolitre 

llrandy  .  do. 

Wood  rough  or  hewed  .  per  sterc 

Other  merchandize  in  packages  100  kils. 

„  in  bulk  .  .  dr. 

f.  c.  ; 

o  .v> 

0  do  ; 

0  20 

0  -40 

0  10 

0  15 

0  50 

0  25  j 

The  double  of  these 

Quadruple  of  the  du¬ 
ties  on  entrepot,  of 
articles  imported  by 
French  vessels. 

All  merchandize,  raw  or  manufactured,  other  than  what  is  designated  in  the 
foregoing  table  is  prohibited,  unless  coming  from  France  in  French  vessels 
direct,  or  by  way  of  St.-Louis  in  Senegal.  Merchandize  received  in  entrepot  at 
Goree  must  be  re-exported  within  one  year,  or  pay  the  duly  of  consumption, 
and  besides  the  duty  of  entrepot,  the  double  of  what  is  rated  in  the  tariff  for 
eic'vcpot  on  merchandize  imported  by  foreign  vessels. 

Gum,  brown  wax,  wood,  morfit,  and  undressed  skins  brought  from  the  coasts 
of  Africa  to  Goree,  can  only  be  exported  under  bond  for  French  ports. 

Foreign  tobacco  in  leaf,  and  foreign  woods  placed  in  entrepot  at  Goree,  may  be 
imported  into  St.-Louis  in  Senegal  by  French  vessels,  paying  a  duty  of  2  per 
cent. 

Merchandize  withdrawn  from  the  entrepot  of  Goree  may,  on  paying  ihc  duties 
of  consumption,  be  bartered  for  those  of  other  French  possessions  in  Africa. 

French  vessels  may  import,  direct  from  foreign  countries,  into  Goree  and  other 
French  establishments  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  iron  and  steel  umvrought,  and 
gunpowder  of  all  kinds,  free  of  duty. 

S-f.-PiEUKE  and  Miquelon. — Const  of  Nnijbiunl/awl.— French  vessels 
proceeding  to  those  islands  may  take  on  board,  free  of  duty  and  under  bond, 
articles  laden  in  France,  and  subject  only  to  the  duty  of  re-exportation,  and 
foreign  articles  not  prohibited  to  entry,  taken  out  of  entrepots. 

Bourbon. — Produce  imported  from  Bourbon  consists,  First,  of  articles  the 
growth  of  the  island  :  second,  of  those  imported  into  it  from  foreign  places. 

The  produce  of  the  island,  the  origin  of  which  must  be  certified  by  the 
administrators  of  the  colony,  enjoys  all  colonial  privileges  as  to  duties  in  France  : 
goods  which  in  other  respects  do  not  enjoy  those  privileges  are  charged  with  the 
duties  on  merchandize  imported  from  the  French  establishments  in  India. 

Exporters  may  take  out  of  French  entrepots,  and  export  to  Bourbon,  paying 
the  duty  of  re-exportation,  foreign  merchandize  not  prohibited  by  the  regulations 
of  the  island.  Woven  cottons  and  woollens  are  excepted. 
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Factories  in  India. — French  vessels  equipped  and  registered  in  a  port  of  the 
kingdom,  and  proceeding  direct  from  a  port  of  entrepot  (or  from  Toulon),  for  the 
French  establishments  in  India,  enjoy  the  following  shipping  privileges: 

Merchandize,  the  export  of  which  is  not  prohibited,  may  be  shipped 
duty  free. 

The  bond  given  to  ensure  such  exportation  being  duly  landed,  mast  be  re* 
produced  in  France  within  eighteen  months.  . 

Foreign  merchandize  may  be  exported  from  French  entrepots  for  these 
establishments,  on  paying  the  duty  of  re-exportation. 

In  order  to  obtain  entry  in  France  at  the  moderated  duties  imposed  on 
articles  imported  by  French  vessels  from  countries  out  of  Europe,  it  is  requisite, 

1.  That  the  outward  and  return  voyages  are  from  and  to  the  ports  of  entrepots, 
or  the  port  of  Toulon. 

2.  That  vessels  must  have  been  equipped  and  registered  in  French  ports. 

3.  That  manifests  shall  be  produced,  attested  by  the  French  authorities. 

The  condition  of  direct  return,  which  is  rigorously  enforced  for  importations 
from  the  French  colonies  of  cultivation,  is  not  imposed  upon  vessels  which 
arrive  from  the  French  establishments  in  India. 

Sugars  imported  from  Chandarnagore  and  from  Pondicherry  arc  treated, 
on  their  arrival  in  France,  as  those  from  the  island  of  Bourbon. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

HOME  TRADE  OF  FRANCE. 

The  home  trade  of  nearly  all  countries  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  is 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  the  several  articles  produced  or  manufactured  at  home, 
in  order  that  the  producer  or  manufacturer  of  one  or  more  articles  may  purchase 
or  barter  for  the  other  articles  which  he  either  has  not  or  wants.  In  England 
the  produce  of  the  soil,  mines,  or  home  fisheries,  are  sold  for  the  money 
which  is  paid  for  manufacture  and  other  articles,  and  vice  versa  manufactured 
goods  are  sold  for  money  to  purchase  such  articles  as  the  manufacturer  requires 
or  wishes  to  possess.  In  England,  however,  the  home  trade  is  more  limited  in 
the  number  of  articles  of  home  produce  than  France,  and  we  have  to  pay  a  large 
amount  for  some  important  articles  which  we  do  not  produce,  and  which  France 
does  in  abundance.  If  England  admitted  these  articles  at  moderate  duties,  and 
if  France  acted  in  perfect  reciprocity,  and  admitted  at  fair  duties  instead  of 
prohibiting  nearly  every  article  of  British  manufacture,  this  interchange  would, 
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far  beyond  ordinary  calculations*  mutually  enrich  both  countries,  by  one 
obtaining  in  greater  quantities  the  respective  productions  of  the  other. 

France,  in  limiting  the  development  of  her  vast  sources  of  wealth,  can,  we 
readily  admit,  do  so  with  less  ir<  onvcnience  perhaps  than  most  other  nations. 
The  mineral  riches  and  the  seaports  of  England  are  more  important  than  those 
of  France ;  but  in  almost  every  other  respect  the  natural  advantages  of  France 
...are  superior.  The  productions  of  the  soil  of  England  are  chiefly  confined  to 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  some  rye,  beans,  peas,  potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  and  other 
culinary  vegetables ;  hops,  clover,  and  other  grasses,  and  common  fruits.  The 
soil  of  France  yields  in  perfection  all  that  England  produces,  and  in  addition, 
maize,  vines,  olives,  mulberry-trees,  and  nearly  all  the  finer  fruits. 

It  is  this  superiority  which  renders  the  home  trade  of  France  so  much  more 
important  than  the  home  trade  of  most  countries,  and  it  is  this  variety  of  her 
capabilities  which  affords  continual  and  certain  employment  and  subsistence  to 
the  people  in  every  part  of  France.  The  sale  of  one  article  of  production  at 
home  creates  a  demand  for  another  article  of  home  production.  Grain  is  sold 
for  money  to  buy  manufactures,  wine,  brandy,  oil,  raw  silk,  &c.  The  wines  of 
Bordeaux  are  sold  to  purchase  all  the  articles  which  the  vine-growers  want. 
Raisins,  prunes,  figs,  &c.,  are  sold  for  the  same  purpose.  Oil  and  raw  silk,  &c., 
are  sold  by  the  cultivators  of  the  south  to  purchase  the  articles  which  are 
produced  in  the  north.  The  wines  of  Champagne  are  sold  to  buy  food  and 
clothing,  and,  as  luxuries,  the  wines  of  Bordeaux  or  Burgundy,  or  the  brandy  of 
Charente.  The  woollen  cloth  manufacturers  of  Normandy,  the  cotton-manu¬ 
facturers  of  Alsace  and  Picardy,  the  producers  of  the  fancy  and  other  works  of 
Parisian  industry,  all  dispose  of  their  respective  articles  in  order  to  possess  or  enjoy 
those  things  which  they  do  not  produce.  The  fishermen  of  Dieppe,  Boulogne, 
Havre,  &c.,  sell  their  fish,  which  is  sent  to  Paris  or  elsewhere  in  France,  to  pay 
for  their  food,  drink,  fishing-tackle,  boats,  clothing,  and  lodging.  The  soil  and 
climate  of  France  therefore  produces  so  great  a  variety  and  abundance  of  articles, 
as  to  render  her  home  trade  one  of  extraordinary  independence. 

Legislation,  however,  opposes  delays  and  obstructions  to  this  home  trade  by 
consumption  duties,  and  especially  the  octrois ,  or  town  customs  which  we  have 
already  detailed. 

The  fairs  of  France  are.  very  important  in  regard  to  all  branches  of  the  home 
trade.  These  are  numerous  and  all  under  the  direction  of  the  government. 


COASTING  TRADE. 

The  coasting  trade  of  France  is  limited,  as  in  the  United  Kingdom,  to  national 
vessels.  It  is  in  the  legislation  of  the  customs,  classed  under  the  two  heads  of 
great  and  little  coasting-trade  (grand  ct  petit  cabttage).  The  first  is  the  coast- 
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ing  trade  between  the  ports  of  the  Ocean  and  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  second  is  between  one  port  on  the  Ocean,  and  another  port  on  the  Ocean  ; 
and  the  same  in  respect  to  one  port  to  another  on  the  coast  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  Coasting  vessels  from  the  north  of  Spain  are  placed  very  nearly  on 
the  same  footing  as  French  vessels  on  arriving  and  departing  from  the  French 
ports  of  the  ocean,  and  these  of  the  south  have  also  facilities  extended  to  them 
in  the  Mediterranean  ports  of  France.  Through  this  medium  an  enormous  quan¬ 
tity  of  French  cottons  and  other  goods  are  smuggled  into  Spain. 


Statement  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  French  Vessels  engaged  in  the 
Coasting  Trade  of  France  during  the  Year  1S39. 


ENTERED. 

TOUTS.  j 

j  With  Carpm*a.  j 

In  Bullaxt.  I 

| 

Number,  j 

|  Ton,.  | 

Number,  j 

Ton.. 

Number. 

Ton,. 

Total 

84,656 

[2,325,246 

25,713 

!  742,951 

t 

110,369 

3,068,197 

Ports  oi 

.»  the{“  •  • 

( iMcditcrranoan 

73,038 
1 1 ,01 8 

1 1,776, 049; 
1  549,197 

22,663 
••  3,050 

!  604,518; 
!  138,4331 

96.301 

14,068 

2,380,567 

687,630 

CLEARED. 

1‘ORTS. 

With 

Cargoc. 

In  J 

hiila.t. 

TO 

rAL* 

Number. 

[  Tons. 

Number. 

Ton,. 

Number. 

|  Ton,. 

Total 

84,056 

'2,325,246 

25,713 

742,951 

110,369 

3,068,197 

Ports  o 

lAldlitoiTaiican 

1  73,334  1,731,093 
|  11.3231  594,153 

22,854' 
i  2,859 

630,176 

112,775 

96,188 

14,181 

2,361,269 

706,928 

By  the  official  statement  of  the  French  coasting-trade,  recently  published  by 
the  .administration  of  the  customs,  it  appears  that  there  were  carried  coastwise 
during  the  year  1840,  exclusive  of  fish,  173,395,2/0  metrical  quintals  (nearly 
1,733,' 95-2  tons)  of  merchandize,  in  85,978  vessels  ( voyages )  measuring  2,314,735 
tons;  1,740,000  tons  belonged  to  the  Atlantic,  and  508,000  to  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  ;  420,000  tons  of  coasters  entered  at  Havre  and  Rouen  ;  198,000  tons 
at  Marseilles,  and  220,000  tons  of  coasters  were  cleared  at  the  latter  port. 
Among  the  leading  articles  carried  coastwise,  were  timber  and  wood,  271,000 
tons;  building  materials  207,000  tons;  Bordeaux  wines  145,000;  Provence 
wines  58,000:  coals  G2,000  tons,  two-thirds  of  which  on  the  Mediterranean. 
The  tonnage  of  the  British  coasting-trade  is  eleven  times  greater  than  that  of 
France;  but  in  the  British  coasting-trade  coal  alone  employs  seven  millions 
and  a  half  of  tons.  The  French  vessels  in  the  coasting  trade  average  about 
twenty-seven  tons ;  those  of  England  about  eighty  tons.  The  number  of 
British  coasting-vessels  is  not  quite  double  that  of  France. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION  OT  FRANCE. 

The  administration  of  the  French  customs  publishes  annually  a  large  quarto 
volume,  entitled  Tableau  General  du  Commerce  de  la  France.  This  work 
exhibits  a  clear  view  of  the  foreign  navigation  by  French  and  foreign  ships,  the 
coasting  trade,  the  colonial  trade,  the  fisheries,  and  the  importations  and  export¬ 
ations  of  France.  As  a  systematic  tabular  work  it  merits  the  highest  praise, 
and  a  great  share  of  this  merit  is  due  to  M.  Gbeteuin,  the  present  able 
directeur  en  chef  of  the  dona  ties  of  France. 

In  1  S3 7  two  large  quarto  volumes  were  published  comprising  the  whole 
navigation,  importations,  and  exportations  of  France,  distinguishing  French  and 
foreign  ships,  the  trade  of  France  with  each  foreign  nation,  and  each  article  in 
quantity  and  value  imported  and  exported  for  each  of  the  ten  years  1827  to  1S36 
inclusive,  with  a  decimal  average  of  the  whole  trade  and  navigation.  This  la¬ 
borious  work  was  produced  under  the  direction  of  M.  Gretcrin,  and  for  each  of 
the  years  1  S.3 7  and  1838,  and  183!)  and  1840,  a  volume  exhibiting  the  annual 
navigation  and  trade  as  above  stated,  has  been  published  by  the  admistration,  of 
which  lie  is  the  chief.  One  great  merit  of  these  volumes  is,  that  the  art  icles  of  im¬ 
portation  and  exportation  are  an  mged  according  to  the  generic  class  of  each,  and  in 
the  order  of  the  classification  in  which  wc  have  arranged  the  general  tariffs  of  France. 

For  the  earlier  trade  and  navigation  of  France,  we  have  taken  the  following 
statement  of  trade  and  navigation  from  various  official  works,  and  since  1S2G 
from  the  volumes  above  stated,  and  from  the  returns  of  the  British  customs. 


Statement  showing  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  prance,  from  the  Year  1/lG 
to  1784  inclusive. 


1\  for  time  of  Peace, 
W.  for  time  of  War. 

,  1  ,,  i  IMbr  time  of  Peace,1  . 

Imports.  Exports,  j  \\\  fur  timeofWar.  ImP"rts- 

Exports. 

Year*. 

P.  1716—1720 
P.  1721—1732 
W.  173.3 — 173/5] 
P.  1736—1739 
W.  1740— 174H1 

Franra.  |  Franm.  |; 

65,079,000  106,216,000  P. 
80,198,000  1 16,765,000;  W. 
76,600,000  124,465,000'  P. 
102,035,000  143,441,000.  W. 
102,805,000  192,334,000,1’. 

Year..  Franm. 

1749— 1755  155,555,000 
1756—1763"!  33,778,000 
1764—1746  165, 164,000 
1777 — 1783  207, 556, (XX) 
1784— 1786  30 1,727, (XX), 

257,205"(XK> 
2 10, 899, (XX) 
309, 245, (XX) 
259, 782, (XX) 
354. 4 23, (XX) 

Sometime  after  Colbert  entered  upon  the  administration  of  affairs,  he  writes 
to  the  French  minister  at  the  Hague,  “  Holland  possesses  15,000  to  1G,000 
vessels  of  all  kinds,  France  500  to  GOO.”  In  order  to  encourage  the  increase  of 
French  shipping,  Colbert  imposed  fifty  sous  per  ton  on  foreign  shipping,  French 
vessels  to  be  free  of  all  duties,  and  he  accorded  to  the  latter  premiums  on  sailing 
to  the  Baltic  or  on  other  long  voyages.  In  1787  the  whole  tonnage  ( voi/ages )  of 
France,  exclusive  of  the  coasting  trade  was  445, 2G9  tons,  of  which  two-thirds  were 
engaged  in  the  colonial  trade  and  fisheries,  3720  of  which  in  the  whale-fishery. 
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In  1 753  the  countries  trading  with  France  ranked  in  the  following  order  of 
importance : — 


IMPORT* 

Livres. 

,  EXTORTS, 

Livres. 

1.  The  Levant  . 

.  30,333,088 

1.  Spain  .... 

58,189,358 

2,  Spain 

.  23,985,213 

!  2.  Holland  .  ... 

33,269,029 

3.  Italy 

.  17,339,905 

j  3.  Italy  .... 

31,210,238 

4.  Holland  . 

.  16,327,941 

1  4.  The  Baltic  .  .  . 

31,073,555 

5.  England 

.  11,404,851 

5.  Germany 

25,388,050 

6.  Switzerland 

.  11,326,311 

6.  The  Levant  .  .  . 

24,421,518 

7.  Savoy  • 

.  9,855,875 

7.  England 

13,191,553 

8.  The  Baltic 

.  9,541,823 

8.  Flanders  .  .  .  . 

8,050,347 

9.  Germany 

.  6,365,252 

9.  Portugal  ... 

5,411,038 

10.  Flanders  . 

.  4,358,867 

10.  Switzerland  .  .  . 

5,174,725 

Of  the  articles  cxchan 

;ed  with  England  in  1753,  the  following  shows  the  rate 

of  importance : — 

EXPORTS. 

IMPORTS. 

Livres. 

1.  Wine  . 

.  5,891,194 

1.  Tobacco  .  .  , 

2,611,524 

2.  Brandy 

.  1,727,350 

2.  Wheat  . 

2,324,116 

3.  Tea 

.  1,626,331 

3.  Lund  in  pigs  .  .  . 

978,874 

4.  Indigo 

.  1,506,118 

4.  Salt  beef  .... 

953,814 

5.  Linen  . 

911,465 

5.  Flour  .  .  .  . 

882,575 

6.  Salt  .... 

127,152 

6.  Butter  .... 

844,354 

7.  Sugar  . 

117,870 

7.  Coals . 

822,896 

•S.  Mercery  . 

114,769 

8.  Tin  .... 

300,777 

9.  Cambric  . 

104,191 

9.  Tallow  .  .  . 

266,382 

If).  Vinegar  . 

89,036 

10.  Wool  .... 

229,354 

11.  Gildings  . 

77,340 

11.  Barley  .  .  . 

132.851 

12.  White  paper 

74,078 

12.  Horses  .... 

122.5(H) 

13.  Saffron  . 

55,805 

13.  Hides . 

112,016 

1  lt.  Various  stuffs 

54,165 

14.  Salted  salmon  . 

94,097 

15.  Coffee  . 

50,004 

15.  Tallow  candles  .  .  . 

84,765 

16.  liar  iron 

43,316 

J6.  Hemp  .... 

83,052 

17.  Soap 

42,028 

17.  Linseed  .  .  .  . 

67,926 

IS.  Various  cloth 

29,720 

18.  Yellow  wax 

67, 675 

19.  Beauvais  cloth  . 

22,900 

19.  Bed  herrings 

65,109 

20.  Earthenware 

19,184 

20.  Hempen  ropes  . 

54.563 

Comparative  Commerce  between  France  and  other  Foreign  Nations,  from 
_ 1787  to  17H«),  and  1819  to  1821. _ 


TOTAL  IMPORTATIONS. 

TOTAL  EXPORTATIONS. 

Countri  * 

Amount, 

inrluJing  II, 

lliou 

Amo, 

..t 

excluding  HulUou. 

1 

I)  1 

I7S7.0  new. 

llilU  t<i  10X1  |  J,1 

1.  MW."'™*1! 

Init.cA. 

f 

|rHh«>. 

^ratnw. 

*r  w*ra 

Frjiict.. 

Vi  ’i  1,0b  (',  00  lb 

ir»,b:.b*ooo 

0 

%  41, 

Ml 

llHMt  SOI 

1ft 

tit  ft 

i6'iWl]ooii 

is  11,1133,300  17 

IViiMiu . 

■ 

37  31»K,1MH> 

12 

3I.2H4  son 

u 

Au"tn«"Cl . 

11  OH  574  Him  lh 

rt'l  I'/nnn 

,) 

«»3.W*H00 

!i 

3,8811,200 !  „ 

«l  tirniu.n 

Klirtf*  til  Li<nn<it)).... 

U  23,520  loo,  # 

i 

aiJ  j00 

** 

71,n4.tfOoc 

* 

l2^’1WN,i 1 

Tht-’u.w  Cun  Vri*-/ 

7;  H.;s7i>oe;  1 

•itm/fttu'toft 

2I3,3<h]mkt 

4 

124]32!M>on 

3 

4n.0bt.H00 

Englnml . 

3  I82.HH7  400;  3 

157  ,XCX,  trai 

i) 

2  >,0*4  100 

* 

1 

320,110.0  tlj  „ 

KpiiH*'.'! . 

X  X33,XIII  500  s 

13  .753  101 

i) 

laj.ImMoo 

1  *l|*  1 

*4 

lAi.diuftw  " 

30  341 ',300 

Siirilitna . 

143,KU|,30> 

1 

4 ''48*000 

y 

74.liXC.XfiO 

Cl  tW,IOfi|  U 

13,030  100 

State*  ol  Italy..? . 

Itlj  t0^0s!l0'MII 

M.Ma’.boo 

l\ 

34,340.400 

II 

4H  378.7001*8 

72,032] 3001  „  | 

24  255000 

Turkey jtnd  Luvaitt... 

4  ll»,Hh3  2t)o!  7 

6'), Hindoo 

i) 

3!)btu^m) 

1H 

tl3.44M.400 

31,587,000  D 

at,HOI,4O0 

French  Colonic* . | 

!  1!  TIMJ44.700!  2 

X!5,«i5m 

i) 

443,273]  100 

*7u]o82,lH>0 

110, 708, Hoot  D 

109,214*100 

Total . ' 

1  ,845,709,70  Q( 

1, CIXi.Mfi.il  So 

237,052,800 

1.357,203,300 

I.4M, 769,10c!  I  1 

100,505,800 
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Statement  of  Tonnage  and  Men  employed  in  tlic  Navigation  of  France,  in¬ 
cluding  Fisheries  and  Coasting  for  the  Year  1831. 


INWARDS. 


I  Tonnage. 


81.308  I  2,078,672 


VeesflH.,  Tonnage,  i 


i  VesHo1».  Tonnage. 


Wusel*.  ,  Tonnage.  |  Men. 


Frenrli  Cuioniun. . . 


Foreign  V easels. 


83.049  |  *2, 8115.1164 


French  vessels  cleared  for  the  fisheries  in  1839  :  viz. — 

Co<l-Fishcries  .......  543  vessels,  G.3,792  tons 

Whale  „  . 31  11,360  „ 


Statement  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Merchant- vessels,  classed 
according  to  their  Tonnage,  which  belonged  to  the  Ports  of  Fiance  on  the 
31st  of  December,  1S38  and  1S39. 


D  E  S  C  R 1 1*  T  I  <)  N. 

1838. 

1850. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Of  800  Tons  and  upwards  .  .  . 

1 

1,164 

1 

1,164 

700 

„  to  800  Tons  .  .  . 

1 

1 

717 

600 

>,  „  7(>o  „  •  •  • 

2 

1,247 

1,881 

500 

„  '«»  „  .  .  . 

12 

6,373 

5 

2JiHS 

400 

»  500  „  .  .  . 

4S 

20.0!)  1 

40 

16,678 

300 

„  „  400  „  •  •  • 

171 

58,110 

150 

54,026 

200 

„  „  3(K)  „  .  .  . 

568 

1 38,7*60 

">47 

133,33!) 

100 

»  2(H)  „  .  .  . 

1,310 

1S>), <J50 

107,200 

GO 

„  „  100  „  .  .  . 

1,526 

120,554 

122,815 

30 

„  „  GO  „  .  .  . 

1,243 

55,035 

i,:mi 

60.315 

30 

„  and  under  „  .  .  . 

10,735 

SG,650 

10,7:10 

82,425 

Total . 

15,617 

679, S63 

15,742 

|  673,308 
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Statement  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Steam-vessels,  French  and  Foreign, 
which  entered  and  cleared  at  Ports  of  France,  to  and  from  each  Country 
in  the  Year  1839. 


COUNTRIES. 

ENTERED. 

FRENCH.  j 

FOREIGN.  | 

— 

No. 

To„«. 

No. 

To„8. 

No. 

Ton*. 

Russia,  II, line  and  \\  lute  Seas . 

Holland .  1 

Belgium . i 

V n : Uni  Kingdom  ami  lti  ilisli  Possessions! 

,,  f Packet  Bunt*).... 

Spam  ntij  the  Canary  Men . 

Sardinia . . 

The  Two  SicilicH . 1 

Turkey^ . •: . 

c„—  in 

Grand  Total . 

40*800 

^i;n> 

ld’orfi 

70-2 

114,25.1 

1,413 

183,3.14 

2,113 

3211,789 

Hi  I.iin-2 

i  :: 

3,281 

.129,732 .. 

3,281 

47....SS 

1,413 

ih:,,51m 

3,3111. 

COUNTRIES. 

j  aeARE  i). 

1  KRKNC  H. 

F  0  R  E  T  0  N.  1 

| 

1 

No. 

To.,*. 

No.  | 

Tons. 

Russia,  flaltF^iiitt  White  Sean . 

Holism!  . 

Belgium . 

United  Kingdom  and  Itntivh  Possessions 

Spam  and  the  Canary  Idles  . 

Tin;  1  wo  Sicilies . 

Tusrany  . 

Total  . 

Coasters  l  I>orf®  ou  ,hc  . 

Coasters..  ^  Mediterranean. 

Total  . 

J00 

'l’S! 

js 

j  i: 

2 

0!'" 

141.927 

j  :: 

7-ES 

f',022 

32II.7.-U 

3,281 

— ■ MiwT 

Grand  Total . 

|  1,413  |  .HI, 231. 

3,:.8« 

In  all  the  tables  of  French  navigation  the  tonnage  of  the  number  of  voyages, 
and  not  of  the  number  of  ships,  must  be  understood;  for  one  vessel,  and 
especially  a  steam  vessel,  may  make  several  voyages.  When  the  navigation  of 
France  is  not  distinguished  as  to  entered  and  clear  cd  (see  Table,  page  4C9),  the 
tonnage  of  vessels  on  arrival,  and  on  departure,  are  both  included ;  which  makes 
actually  double  the  tonnage  of  the  voyages.  ' 
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Statement  of  the  Trade  in  Bullion  and  Merchandise  between  France  and 
all  Countries  from  1787  to  1830.  Abstracted  from  the  Tables  of  M.  C. 
-  Moreau. 


Years. 

BULLION. 

MERCHANDIZE. 

Materials  for  Manufacture.  | 

Manufactured  Articles. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Francs. 

Frnnr* 

Francs. 

Francs. 

Francs. 

Francs. 

1787 

80,853, 1 00 

5,731,000 

430,610,900 

285,531,900 

1 20,326,700 

154,038,400 

1788 

60,705,100 

1,103,700 

447,255,300 

308,!)  14.500 

69,609,600 

1 50,36 1 ,800 

1789 

59,951,000 

1,487,000 

513,964,000 

283,146,000 

62,625,000 

156,539,000 

1797 

16,373,000 

14,586,000 

278,793,000 

92,807,000 

74,165,000 

11 8, 1 45,000 

'1798 

10,1)67,000 

960,000 

242,471,000 

107,955,000 

55,797,000 

144.880,000 

1799 

30,915,300 

591,000 

213,812,800 

1 40,559.357 

38,929,700 

153,539,480 

1800 

28,369,500 

599,400 

280,546,494 

128,160,445 

42,387,400 

142,815,760 

1801 

19,243,000 

814,000 

350,138,177 

1  £8,455,000 

65,091,000 

145,976,000 

1802 

27,743.199 

14,794,448 

400,528,516 

<37,200,100 

04,421,141 

187,156,059 

1803 

70,140,939 

27,55)0,558 

342,101,506 

172,593,954 

87.793,147 

173,283,994 

1804 

70,121,749 

3 1,535,995 

358.590,218 

1  74,894,659 

81,826,800 

204,636,633 

1805 

56,516,708 

26,148,959 

412,277,969 

199,021,349 

79.627,780 

175,613,030 

1806 

54,721,412 

9,849,414 

421,477,033 

235,1  15,248 

52,359,997 

219,845,018 

1807 

25,082,213 

9,065,637 

361,741,802 

175,128,271 

31,460,796 

200,445,801 

1808 

101,263,768 

10,581,687 

285,730,454 

159,898,141 

31,388,441 

170,906,844 

1809 

71,054,400 

8,759,800 

257,187,900 

180,596,100 

29,561,200 

151,240,500 

1810 

48,113,300 

11,586,000 

296,333,000 

160,296,000 

40,329,800 

204,737,500 

1811 

146,455,000 

10,112,000 

259,757,600 

148,716,600 

38,804,000 

179,189,200 

1812 

102,306,400 

11,825,100 

262,005,100 

182,012,000 

45,981,900 

236,034,200 

1813 

64,981,500 

5,536,800 

210,720,000 

134,252,100 

40,365,500 

220.005,200 

1814 

36,446,400 

29,562,900 

212,513,400 

179.057,100 

26,442,500 

1 66,995,800 

1815 

31,320,493 

6.888,627 

173,697,516 

156,125,945 

24,713,683 

211,578,404 

1810 

49,137,243 

154,704,143 

224,631,611 

129,593,38.3 

30,937,025 

833,027,608 

1817 

111,698,516 

53,046,395 

294.508,409 

107,157,169 

45,291,841 

287,630,197 

1818 

1 12,341,998 

154,551,454 

319,681,566 

148,838,346 

37,232,381 

300, .808, 1 98 

1819 

87,621,489 

89,152,488 

278,149,080 

156,286,870 

31,073,605 

259,192,505 

1820 

109,872,796 

138,227,069 

330,303,978 

163,074,640 

32,833,385 

291,843,510 

1821 

126,311,006 

1 76,694,083 

353,481,226 

131,875,310 

40,961,130 

272,889,272 

1822 

185,961,273 

56,408,974 

374,429,712 

137,759,007 

51,749,491 

247,409,704 

1823 

200,531,428 

106,498,100 

310,133.860 

163,492,181 

51,694,-  82 

227,202,250 

1824 

244,282,108 

83,191,840 

394,830,727 

163,056,838 

CO, 030,870 

277,485,063 

1825 

251,424,068 

134,648,006 

460,438,730 

259,172,086 

73,183,662 

408,122,028 

1820 

173,477,053 

174,646,151 

496,309,703 

221,315,894 

C8, 358, 847 

339,192,875 

18",/ 

187,049,096 

39.853,322 

496,183,310 

258.728,435 

G9,620,918 

313,072,841 

1828 

108,101,075 

28,571,504 

539,81 1,244 

267,271,311 

67,860,077 

342,051,321 

1829 

248,475,218 

58,574,581 

551,192,092 

230,577,01 1 

65,161,305 

377,241,625 

In  the  foreign  navigation  of  France  for  1841  the  united  tonnage  arriving  in,  and  de¬ 
parting  from  the  ports  of  France,  loaded,  or  partly  loaded,  and  including  steamers,  is 
stated  officially  as  follows  :  viz.— English  vessels,  596,000  tons  ;  Hanseatic,  Danish,  Nor¬ 
wegian,  Swedish,  Prussian,  and  Russian,  355,000  tons;  Dutch  and  Belgian,  3 <,000  tons  ; 
Austrian,  Sardinian,  Tuscan,  and  Sicilian,  352,000  tons ;  American,  246,000  tons ; 
Spanish,  66,000  tons;  all  other  foreign  ships,  33,000  tons  ;  total  foreign,  1,685,000  tons; 
and  total  tonnage  of  French  arrivals  and  departures,  1,21 1,000  tons. 


Navigation  of  France  from  1830  to  1840,  showing  the  Tonnage  of  France  compared  with  that  of  Foreign  Countries,  arrivals  and  departures  both 
inclusive,  from  French  Customs’  Returns. 


YEARS. 

Colonial  Trade. 

Fisheries. 

General  Navigation. 

Total  Navigation. 

Frencli  Vessels. 

Foreign  Vessels. 

Ton 

Ton 

Tonnage. 

Tonnase. 

1830 

206,000 

109,000 

392 

000 

1,040.000 

1,747.000 

1831  . 

222 

000 

82 

000 

440,000 

824.000 

1,568,000 

1832 

218,000 

100,000 

530,000 

1,176.000 

2,024,000 

1833  . 

183,000 

116,000 

496.000 

1,086,000 

1,881,000 

1834 

224,000 

111,000 

543,000 

1,255,000 

2,133,000 

1835  . 

225 

000 

134,000 

573,000 

1,251,000 

2,183,000 

1836 

219,000 

124,000 

696,000 

1,460.000 

2,499,000 

1837  . 

199,000 

158,000 

771,000 

1,480,000  •' 

2,608,000 

Old  Measure. 

New  Measure.  Old  Measure. 

1838 

207,000 

238,000 

150,000 

173, OOO 

87O.(K)0 

1,000,000 

1,626,000  ;  1,870,000 

2,853,000  |  3,281,000‘ 

1839  , 

193,000 

222,000 

140,000 

160,000 

1,010,000 

1,162,000 

1,587,000  |  1,825,000 

2,930,000  3,369,000 

Decennial  average 

210,000 

216,000 

122,000 

126,000 

632.000 

660,000 

j  1,279,000  ;  1,327,000 

2,243,000  2,329,000 

1840 

173,000 

199,000 

130,000 

149,000 

908,000 

1,044,000 

1  1,685,000  1,938,000 

2,896,006  |  3,330,000 

In  1838  a  new'  mode  of  measuring  the  tonnage  was  introduced,  which  reduced  the  number  of  tons  about  15  per  cent. 


General  Trade  of  France  with  Foreign  Countries  from  1830  to  1840,  both  inclusive. 


By  Land.  |  By  Sea. 

Total. 

Trade  by  Sea  with  the  Colonies. 

Importations. 

Exportations,  j  Imnortations. 

Exportations. 

Importations. 

Exportations. 

Irn  pollutions. 

Exportations.  |  Pro^"[.tnitons 

1830 . 

187,700,000 

163.600,000  |  *50,600,000 

409,100,000 

638,300,000 

572,700,000 

58,200,000 

37,100,000 

11 

1831 . 

178,900,000 

163,900,000  j  333,900,000 

454,300,000 

512,800,000 

618,200,000 

62,600,000 

30,200,000 

12 

1832 . 

181,300,000 

207,800,000  |  471,600,000 
215.900,000  !  463,100,000 

488,500,000 

652,900,000 

696,300,000 

56,700,000 

51,700,000 

11 

1833 . 

226,200,000 

550,400,000 

693,300,000 

766,300,000 

54,300,000 

34,000/100 

9 

1834 . 

225,900,00 0 

216,600,000  :  494.300,000 

498,100 ,000 

7 20,200,000 

714,700,0 00 

60,400,000 

39,800,000 

10 

1835.:.... 

281,000,000 

221,200,000  i  479,700,000 

613,200,000 

760,700,000 

834,400,000 

61,000,000 

43,200,000 

10 

1836 . 

327,700,000 

244,400,000  j  577,900,000 

716,900,000 

905,600,000 

961,300,000 

58,300,000  1 

46,200,000 

8 

1837 . 

263,800,000 

235,700,000  j  544,000,000 

1  522,400,000 

807,8 00,000 

1  758,100,000 

48,900,000 

48,800,000 

9 

1838 . 

307,900,000 

261,100,000  |  629,2^0,000 

694,800,000 

937,100,000 

'  955,900,009 

62,500,000 

48,000,000 

8 

1839 . 

290,900,000 

246,400,000  i  656,100,000 

756,900,000 

947,000,000 

1,003,300,900 

66,600,000 

45,700,000 

8 

1840 . 

297,800,000 

284,300,000  754,500.000 

726,600,000 

1,052, 300,000 

1,010,900,000 

1  55,900,000 

50,500,000 

7 
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Importations  from  Foreign  Countries  entered  for  Consumption  in  France,  and 
Exportations  of  Articles,  the  T*roducc  or  Manufacture  of  France,  for  the 
Years  1S37  and  1839,  and  the  average  of  those  Imports  and  Exports  for  the 
Ten  Years  1827  to  1836  inclusive,  stating  the  Country  of  Import  and  Ex¬ 
port  in  the  Scale  of  the  respective  value  of  each.  Condensed  from  the 
Quarterly  Returns  of  the  Administration  of  the  French  Customs. 
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Statement  of  the  Importations  of  the  various  Foreign  Articles  entered  for 
Consumption  in  France,  and  the  Articles  of  French  Produce  and  Manu¬ 
facture  exported  to  Foreign  Countries  for  1839,  and  showing  the  average 
annual  Imports  and  Exports  for  the  five  Years  1834  to  1838  inclusive,  and 
the  Proportion  per  cent  which  each  Article  bears  to  the  whole  Import  or 
Export. 
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Statement  of  the  Foreign  Trade  of  France,  showing  the  Number  and  Tonnage 
of  Vessels  engaged  in  the  Foreign  Trade,  which  entered  and  cleared  at  Ports 
in  that  Country;  distinguishing  French  from  Foreign  Vessels,  and  those 
employed  in  the  Direct  from  those  employed  in  the  Carrying  Trade ;  also  the 
Value  of  their  Cargoes,  specifying  the  Trade  with  the  French  Colonies,  in  the 
Year  1839. 


Statement  of  the  Olhcial  Value  of  Merchandize  imported  into,  exported 
from,  and  entered  for  Consumption  in  France;  distinguishing  Natural  from 
Manufactured  Articles,  and  the  Importations  by  Sea  and  by  Land  ;  also  the 
Amount  of  Import  and  Export  Duties,  in  the  Year  1839. 
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Statement  of  the  Value  of  Foreign  Merchandize,  distinguishing  Raw  Pro¬ 
duce  from  Manufactures,  that  was  conveyed  in  Transit  through,  and 
exported  from  France,  in  the  Year  1839. 


DESCRIPTION. 

|  By  Sea. 

1 

In  French 
Vessels. 

In  Foreign 
Vessels.  j 

By  Land. 

Haw  Produce . 

Manufactures . 

£ 

42,281 

604,735 

£ 

1,582,831 

2,995,933 

£ 

1,080,186 

1,395,881 

£ 

2,705,298 

4j996,549 

Total . 

647,016 

4,578,764 

2,476,067  1 

‘^4701,847 

The  quantities  of  goods  remaining  in  bonded  warehouses  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1839  and  IS  10,  were  as  follows:  viz. — 


First  of  January  1839,  quantity  in  warehouses  .  .  .  222,067,074  kils. 

Value .  5,1 5.7,099/. 

First  of  January,  1840,  bonded  during  the  year  in  warehouses  .  936,727,239  kils. 

Value . '  .  .  .  25.968,351/. 

First  of  January,  1840,  taken  out  for  consumption  .  .  .  408,250,180  kils. 

Value  _ .  .  13,295,323/. 

First  of  January,  1840,  taken  out  for  re-exportation  .  .  195,804,303  kils. 

Value  .........  .  3,665,115/. 

First  of  January,  1840,  taken  out  for  transit  or  for  other  ports  .  90,065,545  kils. 

Value .  .  3,154,861/. 

First  of  January,  1840,  remaining  in  bonded  warehouses  .  .  242,607,21 1  kils. 

Value .  .  5,853,113/. 


An  Account  of  the  quantity  of  Linens  imported  into  France,  and  entered  for 
Consumption  from  1827  to  1840: 
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Statement  of  the  Value  of  Merchandize  imported,  and  of  the  Value  entered  for 
Consumption  in  France,  distinguishing  Raw  Materials  of  Manufactures, 
Articles  in  a  fit  State  for  use  or  Consumption,  Manufactured  and  Unma¬ 
nufactured,  and  Specie;  also  the  Trade  with  each  Country,  in  the 
Year  1839. 


COUNTRIES. 


Hanse  Towns 
Holland  . 


United  Kingdom  and  British  j 

Portugal,  Madeira,  Cape  Verd  > 
Isles,  ami  Azores  •  • ) 

Spain  and  the  Canary  laics 
Austria  and  LombardoVt*.  1 

Sardinia,  Kingdom  of 


Horn  4)i  States  and  Lucca  . 
Switzerland  .  .  . 

Germany  .... 
Greece  and  the  Greek  Archi-  \ 


Turkey  and  the  Turkish  Ar  ) 
chipelago  .  .  .  . ) 


Bsrbary  States  . 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the 
Mauritius  .  .  .  ./ 

Other  Ports  in  Africa 


Cochin  China,  the  Philippic 


and  Oceanic  Isles 


Bolivia  (Upper  Peru) 


States  of  the  Uio  de  la  Plati 
FRENCH  COLONIES. 
Martinique  .  . 


St. -Pierre  and  Miquelon, 
tbo  French  Fisheries 
Wrecks  and  Salvage 


.  401  £37 
1,018,5111) 


50,310 

070.143 


ENTERED  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 


I  Articles  in  a  State 
fit  for  Use  ‘ 
Consumption. 


3,810,010 

07,145 

1,404,070 


‘2*2,440,304 7, 93*2, 028 [7 ,41X1,805 1  37, 878,857)  18,037, 385*5, 7Q5.7Qo|‘2. 100, *270|  ■2li.0-23,4*24)7.«0S.im) 
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Statement  of  the  Value  of  Merchandize  and  Specie  exported  from  France, 
distinguishing  French  Merchandize ;  also  Raw  Produce  from  Manufactures, 
and  the  Trade  with  each  Country,  in  the  Year  1839. 


co  u  NTR1ES. 


French  and  Foreign  Merchandize. 


Produce.  facturcs. 


French  Merchandize. 


Produce.  I  facturcs. 


. . 

United  Kingdom  arid  liriiifhj 
Portugal.  Madeira,  Cape'urdi 

Spain  h-mmIh  Canary  Isles . | 

Austria.  and  Uomhardo-\enetian| 

Teritone* . 

Sardinia.  kingdom  of . 


Barb-try  States  . . 
dupe  nl  Good  Hoi 
Other  Porta  iu  Airn 


Occuuic  I  a  leu  . . 


New  Granada . 

Peru . 

Bolivia  (Upper  Peru)  . 

States  of  the  Bio  do  la  Plata  . 

FRENCH  COLONIES. 
Guadulmtpu . 


t.-l’ierre  and  Miquelon,  and  the 


Fieuch  hiuheries... 


137Ud»i3 

430,385 


583, on 


1 

l(57l!)(IOt 

387,002 


705,570  4,072,278 


02  503  401.527 


02,850!  302.0H5 

34.050;  170,302 
21,070  85,015 


054C40| 


32fl,W3 


7.500,323  10.5  8  700| 


Statement  of  the  Value  of  Merchandize  imported  into ,  entered  for  Consumption  in,  and  exported  from  France,  dividing  the  Articles  into  certain  Classes,  and 
e  distinguishing  the  Trade  bp  Sea  and  by  Land,  by  Xatice  and  by  Foreign  Ships,  with  the  Amount  of  Duties,  in  the  Year  1839. 


IMPORTS. 

EX  PORTS. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Imported. 

Entered  for 
Consumption 

French  and  Foreign  Merchandize. 

French  Mer¬ 
chandize. 

By  Sea. 

By  Land. 

£ 

t  By  Sea. 

,nv^r 

In  Foreign 

Value. 

In  French 

In  Foreign 

By  Land. 

TOTAL. 

Value. 

Animal  Productions. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Live  animals . 

21,986 

11,951 

648,861 

682,798 

53,817 

322,628 

452,461 

414,688 

Animal  produce  .... 

2,245,276 

809,063 

4.009,55(1 

7,063,889 

4,975,108 

808,588 

313,25-1 

3,217,601! 

787,407 

Produce  of  fisheries . 

601,935 

127,400 

40,338 

769,675 

747,708 

98,203 

14,049 

20,087 

132,339 

108,652 

Materials  for  medicine  and  perfumery 

30,28 G 

21,189 

21,335 

72,810 

63,575 

'  16,454 

7,216 

31,214 

17,648 

Hard  substances  for  carving  . 

84,274 

22,393 

7,024 

113,691 

113.734 

3,037 

6,49(1 

2,084 

2,317 

Vegetable  Productions. 

Farinaceous  food  ..... 

779,085 

1,193.659 

226,846 

2,199,590 

1,237,583 

1,130,429 

401,819 

35,437 

1,567,685 

879.229 

Fruits . 

208,137 

.575.897 

303.407 

1,147,441 

1,145,298 

153,455 

338,562 

96,437 

588,454 

510,837 

Colonial  produce . 

3,564, 1G4 

651,934 

59,086 

4.275.184 

3.47G,385 

460.391 

465,653 

325,728 

1,251,772 

59,002' 

Vegetable  juices  .... 

1,323,306 

179,876 

42,272 

1,545,454 

1,304,213 

289.939 

382.365 

143,762 

816,066 

403,957 

Medicinal  substances  .... 

86,944 

12,879 

22.108 

121.931 

96,777 

20.289 

29,301 

8,229 

57,819 

20,792 

Common  wood  (timber) 

43.432 

867,695 

543,858 

1,454.985 

1,378.936 

87.193 

106.290 

97,288 

290,771 

189,029 

Exotic  woods  (bard  woods) 

Fruits,  stalks,  and  filaments  for  rnanu- 

272.579 

.33,000 

3,377 

308,956 

211.372 

32,797 

31,404 

8,504 

72,705 

3,151 

turinir  purposes . 

932.210 

2,888,516 

87.568 

12,308,294 

3,091,153 

133,594 

311,991 

455,608 

901,193 

233,970 

Eyes  and  tannino  stuffs 

102,751 

68.236 

25,008 

195,99c 

121,300 

56,560 

365,840 

210,150 

632,550 

556,558 

Other  produce  and  waste  . 

4,561 

11,574 

71,489 

87,624 

86,111 

44.519 

61,422 

56,167 

162,108 

156,091 

Mineral  Productions. 

Stones,  earths,  and  other  fossils 

120,811 

200,003 

665,068 

985,887 

929,752 

76,549 

108,492 

104.623 

,  289,664 

222,793 

Metals . 

910,060 

399,802 

1,943,406 

1,757,127 

111,0431 

133,636 

226,740 

471,419 

235,777 

Manufactured  Goods. 

i 

| 

| 

Chemical  preparations  .... 

186.859 

93,77 1! 

16.835 

297,465 

248,116 

122,112 

152,530 

112,515 

387,157 

343,776 

Prepared  dves . 

1,658.984 

65,714 

27.753; 

1,752,451 

861.515; 

103.198, 

50.308 

105.541 

259,047 

25,155 

Colours  .' . 

2,043 

9.525 

1  s 

24.2511 

32.264' 

22.274! 

82,491 

77,720 

Various  compositions  ... 

17.214 

12.055; 

13  1 

41.013 

442.125: 

1,143,526 

933,671 

Liquors  of  all  kinds . 

60,970 

38.5651 

7  9471 

50.lS7i 

1  (  1 

12  | 

236,529 

2,491,022 

2,416,107 

Vitrifications . 

11.082 

!  22.80.8 ' 

1  1 

33.991! 

k±l'±.  |.V»i 

132.535 

649,209 

611.851 

Threads . 

1.004,953 

1 

1.123.199, 

lot;  'is’i! 

187.3731 

133,674 

Woven  tronds  and  felt 

976,465 

i  1,226.543 

3,148.947 

1.021.20(1 

r  i 

9 

4.849.9371 

18,020,415; 

12,757,223 

Paper,  and  paper  wares 

14.9 10. 

37.833 

3  f 

89,5051 

53.305; 

327.84s: 

229,251  [ 
2,008,1 68 1 

210.108! 

767,297 

642,878 

Various  manufactures  .... 

501,214! 

51,94o| 

9  r 

1 

1.155.731! 

1.898,258 

1.291.8431 

5.198.269 

4,321,117' 

Total  . 

14,907,137! 

...  I 

1 1,337,523 

11.634,197 

26,023,4241 

12,493,643* 

17,783,74o| 

9,855,888] 

40,133.271! 

27,095,084 

Customs  duties  .... 

I  ...  i 

j  37,878,857 

1  4,179.5081 

...  1 

1  ...  ! 

...  ’  1 

57,885 
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FRENCH  CUSTOMS  RETURNS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1841. 

An  Account  shotting  the  principal  Articles  of  Foreign  Merchandize  imported 
into,  and  entered  for  Consumption  in  France,  during  the  Year  1841,  together 
with  the  Amount  of  Duty  received  on  the  same,  and  the  Quantities  of  such 
Merchandize  remaining  in  Warehouse  on  the  1st  of  January,  1842. 


YEAR  1841. 


A  K  T  1  C  L  E  S. 

Imported. 

Entered  for 
Consumption. 

Duty  paid. 

Srin'iW»rrc”ml"; 

Sugar. 

kils. 

kils. 

francs. 

kils. 

„  from  French  colonies 

85,918,642 

74,278,922 

34,686,277 

18,965,389 

„  „  Foreign  parts 

21,514,613 

11,941,761 

8,865,614 

8,688,502 

Coffee  . 

20,702,518 

12,921,463 

12,573,437 

9,315,910 

Cocoa  . 

3,815,371 

1,517,139 

879,592 

2,368,847 

Pepper 

2,301,705 

1,976,134 

822,244 

2,001,138 

Cotton  wool  . 

73,691,493 

55,869,454 

11,957,542 

25,860,100 

Mahogany 

5,688,841 

3.879.38S 

647,417 

1,924,147 

Olive-oil 

31,089,256 

29,571,721 

8,345.720 

2,493,805 

Wool  (in  pieces) 

21,117,916 

20,391,534 

10,172,763 

2,198,704 

Silk,  raw  . 

1,314,923 

608,936 

33,492 

245,529 

„  milled 

755,327 

656,884 

72,255 

51,866 

„  waste  . 

298,666 

,  151,398 

1801 

21,209 

Coal 

1,605,710,315 

1,523,797,546 

3.605,259 

74,151,903 

Iron,  cast 

28,205,872 

26,702,083 

1,690,509 

6,305,941 

Copper  (1st  fusion)  . 

9,740,964 

9,406,462 

188,795 

207.959 

Lead,  raw  .  .  .. 

17,660,984 

15,456,676 

855,707 

2,639,108 

Tin,  do 

1,891,118 

2,094,572 

41,859 

287,700 

Zinc  (1st  fusion)  . 

6,287,379 

6,222,316 

35,648 

.  52,824 

Nitrates,  Potash 

2,437,285 

2,285,824 

394,697 

444,519 

„  Soda 

1,944,149 

1,935,424 

344,337 

34,944 

Cochineal  .  . 

163,209 

144,492 

130,247 

174,152 

Indigo  .... 

1,438,497 

1,055,959 

909,871 

1,030,472 

Linen  yarns 

10,001,071 

9,919,041 

3,068,120 

98,903 

Linens  .  •  •  . 

5,238,393 

4,682,688 

2,632,262 

123,329 

Total  Revenue 

fr.  102,955,455 

In  English  Money  .  .  . 

£4,118,218 

Amount  of  Revenue. 

Sugar  from  French  Colonies .  £1,387,451  sterling. 

,,  Foreign  Colonies .  354,624  ,, 

Coffee .  502,937  „ 

During  the  year  1840  the  official  returns  of  the  value  of  goods  imported  and  entered 
for  consumption,  and  of  goods  the  produce  or  manufactures  of  France,  are  as  follow : 

Vegetable  productions  .  entered  410,000,000  exported  126,000,000 

Animal  do .  „  169,000,000  „  35,000,000 

Mineral  do.  and  salt  .  .  „  67,000,000  „  119,000,000 

Manufactures  ...  „  98,000,000  „  509,000,000 

Divers .  „  3,000,000  „  6,000,000 


Fr.  695,000,000 


Fr.  747,000,000 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE. 

Results  of  the  Commerce  of  France  with  England  for  three  distinct  Periods. 


Exportation  from  France  into  England, 


Pood,  liquor*,  cuttle,  medici¬ 
nal  drug*,  groceries  &c.. .. 
Wood,  metals,  fuel;  raw  urti 

beast*  of  burden ;  drugs  fori 
painting,  colouring,  mull 
the  arts  ;  tobacco  in  leaf  . . 
Merchandize,  manufactured 
workmanship,  dfcc..  . ..... 


ii  denuded  for miimilVturnt 
!  beasts  of  burden  ;  drug*  foi 
'j  painting,  colouring,  am 

( Merchandize,  nimiutHOtum! ! 


Total  of  Kxpoitatiniia  .. 


Official  Statement  of  the  Trade  between  England  and  France  from  1733  to 
1/92  inclusive. 


The  above  articles  were  generally  prohibited  before  the  Treaty  of  Commerce 
with  France,  and  no  rates  of  duty  existed  until  the  10th  of  May,  1737,  from 
which  date  the  following  were  levied  during  the  remainder  of  the  period  compre¬ 
hended  in  the  annual  account : 


On  Cotton  and  Wool  manufactures 
Hardware  and  Cutlery 
Manufactures  of  Brass  and  Copper  . 
Saddlery  ..... 

Gauzes . 

Millinery  ..... 


£1 2  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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Statement  of  the  declared  Value  of  the  following'  British  and  Irish  Manufactures 
exported  to  France  and  to  all  Countries  (including  France),  from  1831  to  1840 
inclusive. 


Cottun  Twi't  and  Yarn. 


To  France,  j  To  all  Countries. 


•I* ,070  13.2K2,lK5| 


i  Linen  Miinofach 


r  03,  Ml,  440  3 ,073,0  HI  j 


13  K3.ai4.IIW  5.7tW  AHllI 
!3  KH.ilM.0ln0.ian.3imi 
H  103.413. 1 38  0.O55.1M2! 


7,030,334 

4.030,077 

3,705,000 


Linen  1  uni*. 


!  To  Toial  to  nil] 
—  France.  {Countries.' 


£  kVuu.ric. 


11,527  712,340  • 


1,202  310 
I  »3»,051 


I  lii 


Quantities!  Value.  Quantities  Value, 


To  all  Countries. 


France.  Countries. 


Iron  and  Steel  (wrought  and  unarought). 

Lead  and  Shot. 

Tin  mid  Pewter  Wares, 
and  Tin  Plates. 

Tin,  unwrought. 

To  France. 

To  all  Countries. 

To 

France. 

To  «n 
Countries. 

To 

France. 

To  all 
Countries. 

To  Frauco. 

To  all 
Countries. 

14,H(13 

13,723 

m*m 

147*, 030 
102, BI5 
15M, tOO 
100,007 

247/112 

1,1  '0,740 
1,405,035 
1,400, H72 

2,000/250 

Value. 

£  Vidiie. 

141,053 

142,513 

£  Value. 

5051 

12,013 

12)i01 

20,105 

>0340 

£  Value. 
230,143 

3373)50 

371*848 

siloSw 

i’i 

£  Vahje. 

32200 

101*840 

The  quantity  and  value  of  all  other  manufactured  articles,  legally  exported  to  France, 
are  too  unimportant  to  require  any  tabular  statement. 
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Statement  of  the  Quantities  and  declared  Value  of  British  and  Irish  Produce  and 
Manufactures  exported  to  France  and  to  all  Countries  from  1831  t<.  1 840. 


Tola 

dared  Value  of  Shipment* 

to  ..rim..  Cm. 

•tri.-.. 

COUN  TIMER. 

Exp<irtf<i 

1H31. 

1835. 

1837. 

lKW. 

IS4II. 

Russia  .... 

e 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1,191,50.1 

1,752,775 

2,046,592 

1,776,420 

1,002.742 

Sweden 

57,127 

105,150 

101,121 

121,850 

1 19,425 

Norway  .... 

58,580 

79,278 

72,413 

81,584 

7h,<m> 

Denmark  .  .  -  . 

92,291 

107,979 

103,448 

143,732 

201,402 

Prussia  .... 

192, Hlfi 

188,273 

131,530 

200,806 

219,345 

Germany 

3,042,952 

4,002,900 

4,898,010 

5,215,155 

5,408,499 

Holland  .  .  .  .) 

2,082,530 

2,048,402 

3,040,029 

3,503,792 

3,410,190 

Relgium  .  .  .  j 

818,487 

804,917 

881,831 

880,280 

France  .... 

002,088 

1,453,030 

1,643,204 

2,298,307 

2,378.149 

Portugal,  Proper  . 

975,991 

1,554,320 

1,079,815 

1,135,920 

1,110,244 

- Azores  . 

41,038 

49,717 

50,405 

47,003 

44,743 

- Madeira  . 

38,900 

40,082 

40,044 

33,493 

33,157 

•Spain  and  the  Balearic  Islands 

597,848 

405,005 

286,63(5 

202,231 

404,252 

- Canaries  . 

33,282 

24,308 

41,904 

47,710 

45,872 

Gibraltar 

307,285 

002,580 

900,155 

1,170,702 

1,111,176 

Italy  and  the  Italian  Islands 

2,490,370 

2,420,171 

2,406,000 

2,079,010 

2,660,338 

Malta  .  .  ... 

134,519 

13(5,925 

103,080 

125,338 

100,545 

Ionian  Islands 

50,883 

107,804 

124,405 

04,010 

89,204 

Morca  and  Greek  Islands  . 

10,440 

28,834 

15,431 

23,122 

25,827 

Turkey 

888, 054 

1,331,009 

1,158,013 

1,178,712 

1,138,559 

•Syria  and  Palestine  . 

... 

5,413 

251.509 

223,030 

fcfO'l't,-  •.  •  .  • 

Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algiers,  and 

1 22,832 

209,225 

220,080 

123,859 

79,003 

Morocco 

420 

29,040 

54,007 

74,073 

03.904 

Western  Coast  of  Africa 

234.708 

292,540 

312,938 

408,370 

492,128 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

2.17/24/5 

320,921 

488,814 

404,130 

417,091 

Cnpe  Verd  Islands 

215 

.17,1 

751 

189 

4,547 

St.  Helena  . 

39,431 

31,187 

9,045 

12,008 

9,884 

Ascension  Island 

333 

Eastern  Coast  of  Africa  . 

190 

Mauritius  ... 

148,475 

190,559 

349,488 

211,731 

325,812 

Isle  of  Bourbon 

3,795 

Arabia  .... 
East  India  Company’s  Terri-  a 

0,019 

787 

3,(580' 

2,115 

torie9  and  Ceylon  .  > 

3,377,412 

3,192,092 

3,012,975 

4,748,607 

0,023,192 

China  .  .  .  . ) 

Siam  .... 
Sumatra,  Java,  and  other 

1,074,708 

078,375 

851,969 

524,198 

Islands  in  the  Indian  Seas 

285,290 

353,892 

313,791 

292,731 

349,521 

Philippine  Islands 

39,513 

129,743 

33,808 

43,443 

325,403 

British  Settlements  in  Australia 

403,723 

097,032 

921,508! 

1,079,390 

2,004,385 

BritishNorthAmericanColonies 

2,089,327 

2,158,158 

2,141,035 

3,017,071 

2,847,913 

- West  Indies 

Ilayti  .... 

Cuba  and  other  Foreign  West 

2,581,949 

370,103 

3,187,540 

305,798 

3,450,745 

171,050 

3,980,598 

392,763 

3,574,970 

251,979 

Indies 

003,531 

787,043 

891,713 

891,826 

863,520 

United  States  of  America  . 

9,053,583 

10,508,455 

4,095,225 

8,839,204 

5,283,020 

Mexico .... 

728,858 

402,820 

520,200 

660,170 

'465,330 

Columbia  and  Guatemala  . 

248,250 

1.47,400 

170,529 

207,739 

302,010 

Brazil  .... 

1,238,371 

2,630,707 

1,824,082 

2,650,713 

2,625,853 

States  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 

339,870 

658,525 

696,104 

710,524 

614,047 

Chili  .  .  .. 

651, G17 

606,176 

625,545 

1,103,073 

1,334,873 

Peru  .... 

409,003 

441,324 

476,374 

635,058 

799,991 

Isles  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Al¬ 
derney,  and  Man  (Foreign 

Goods) 

324,634 

351,612 

330,017j 

340,444 

|  357,214 

Total  .  .  . 

37,164,372 

47,372,270 

42,070,744! 

53,233,58051,406,430 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

FRENCH  FISHERIES.  x 

The  River  Fisheries  of  France  arc  regulated  by  the  civil  law,  and 
under  the  direct  control  of,  and  on  account  of  the  government;  except  those  of 
unnavigable  streams  and  ponds  which  are  left  to  the  proprietors  of  the  lands 
bordering  on  them.  The  coast  fisheries  of  France  are  controlled  and  directed 
according  to  special  laws,  which  are  much  complained  of  by  many  of  the  most 
intelligent  men  in  France.  Louis  XIV.,  by  an  ordinance  dated  1661,  declared 
that  the  maritime  and  shore  fisheries  were  free  to  be  carried  on  by  all  his 
subjects,  with  such  nets  and  tackles  as  should  be  authorized  by  the  government. 
Other  laws  were  afterwards  promulgated,  controlling  or  regulating  the  cod, 
herring,  tunny,  muscle,  and  oyster  fisheries. 

Fishermen  are  not  liable  to  any  public  service,  except  the  naval  conscription. 
The  fishermen  of  the  different  fishing-ports  elect  annually  their  “  Prud'/tommes 
pecheurs ,”  to  whom  are  confided  all  contraventions  against  the  police  of  the 
fisheries. 

The  limits  of  the  sea- coast  fisheries  are  determined  by  the  ordinance  of  the 
10th  July,  1835.  The  extent  of  the  coast  fisheries  up  the  different  rivers  of 
France,  are  described  in  the  same  law,  and  this  fishery  is  now  generally  carried  on 
as  far  up  the  rivers  as  the  tide  flows.  The  administration  of  the  forests,  under 
whose  control  and  management  the  river  fisheries  of  France  are,  previously 
extended  their  control  downwards  to  the  salt  water.  Foreign  fisliing-vesscls  are 
not  allowed  to  come  nearer  than  within  three  marine  miles  of  the  French  coast. 

The  Boat  Fishery  of  France  is  carried  on  not  only  from  the  harbours,  but 
from  such  places  as  boats  can  safely  put  to  sea  from  and  land  at ;  viz.,  at  103 
places  on  the  coasts  of  the  Channel  and  Western  Ocean,  by  4G22  boats 
measuring  34,967  tons,  and  manned  by  20,403  fishermen,  and  at  30  places  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  by  1227  boats,  measuring  5G43  tons,  and 
manned  by  4636  fishermen ;  being  a  total  of  5849  boats,  40,610  tons,  25,039 
fishermen. 

The  Cod-Fishery  of  France  is  carried  on  along  the  coasts  arid  in  the 
Channel,  and  principally  at  Newfoundland  and  Iceland. 

The  French  fisheries  in  America  were  at  one  time  upon  a  very  important 
scale.  When  the  French  held  Louisburg,  600  vessels,  exclusive  of  boats, 
and  27>000  to  28,000  sailors  and  fishermen  were  engaged  in  the  trade  and 
fisheries  of  Cape  Breton. 


FRENCH  FISHERIES. 
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Befor&  the  revolution,  viz.,  from  1780  to  178S,  the  cod-fishery  employed 
54,000  ton3,  and  about  12,000  fishermen,  the  whale-fishery  3700  tons;  the 
herring  and  other  fisheries  30,000  tons,  and  about  G000  fishermen.  In  all  the 
fisheries  it  is  estimated  that  20,000  seamen  and  fishermen  were  at  that  time 
employed  annually.  After  the  restoration  high  premiums  were  decreed  in  order 
to  encourage  the  cod-fishery.  In  182G  the  produce  of  the  cod-fishery  was 
231,548  quintals,  value  that  year  4,631,960  francs,  and  the  premiums  paid  were 
2,519,902  fr.  to  encourage  this  fishery.  In  1S30,  notwithstanding  the  bounty, 
the  produce  was  226,943  quintals,  estimated  value  that  year  5,000,000  francs 
or  200, 000/._ sterling.  Bounty  paid,  436,582  francs,  or  174,743. 

The  French  Whale- fishery  was  first  established  at  Dunkirk  by  some 
Americans  before  the  Revolution,  and  abandoned  by  them  in  1793.  In  1816 
high  premiums  were  offered  to  re-establish  this  fishery,  and  it  was  begun  in 
France  by  some  Englishmen,  and  by  Americans  in  1817-  At  Havre,  Dunkirk, 
Nantes,  Dieppe,  and  other  ports,  vessels  were  fitted  out,  but  notwithstanding 
the  high  premiums,  this  fishery  cannot  be  considered  successful.  In  1827  six 
ships,  measuring  2125  tons,  with  149  men,  returned  from  the  whale-fishery, 
bringing  to  France  about  1220  tons  of  oil  and  bone.  In  1839  thirty-one  vessels, 
measuring  13,657  tons,  and  with  crews  of  989  men,  arrived  from  the  South 
Sea  whale-fisheries,  only  bringing  6500  tons  of  oil,  and  about  2060  metric  quintals 
of  whalebone  and  fins.  In  1840  twenty-nine  ships,  of  11,903  tons,  and  with 
crews  of  8G6  men;  arrived  from  the  South  Sea  whale-fisheries,  bringing  7327  tons 
of  oil,  and  2161  quintals  of  bones  and  fins. 


Statement  showing  the  Produce  of  the  Cod-fisheries  landed  in  France,  not 
including  the  Shore  Fisheries  on  the  Coast  of  France  from  1S23  to  1840. 


Number. 

Cod-fish. 

Oil. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Rlen. 

Green. 

Dry. 

1823 

184 

16,258 

3,655 

met.  quintals. 
44,077 

nit.  quints. 
44,237 

mt.  quints. 
4,152 

1824  . 

348 

36,999 

6,772 

76,778 

146,911 

13,538 

1825 

336 

35,172 

6,311 

72,889 

158,237 

12,943 

1826  . 

341 

38,938 

7,088 

86,273 

155,916 

10,636 

1827 

387 

44,868 

8,238 

90,461 

159,702 

12,016 

1828  . 

381 

45,094 

7,957 

128,382 

172,561 

13,958 

1829 

414 

50,574 

9,428 

105,488 

203,775 

19,091 

1830  . 

377 

45,036 

8,174 

104,003 

136,457 

1 1,560 

1831 

302 

35,180 

6,243 

7,315 

99,226 

128,179 

11,632 

1832  . 

335 

39,954 

46,721 

116,641 

145,146 

13,432 

1833 

385 

10,482 

131,437 

128,696 

10,663 

1834  . 

407 

50,250 

10,334 

178,869 

99,540 

87,742 

9,958 

1835 

463 

55,881 

11,225 

161,657 

12,870 

1836  . 

428  ; 

52,611  , 

10,140 

179,008 

127,221 

15,141 

1837 

431 

53,463 

10,762 

175,847 

160,409 

20,634 

1838  . 

477 

57,954 

11,361 

220,822 

141,249 

17,452 

1839 

453 

52,609 

11,181 

220,224 

144,804 

16,270 

1840  .  . 

458  | 

54,583 

9,897 

336,740 

17,962 
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Statement  showing  the  Exports  of  Cod-fish  from  France,  upon  which  Pre¬ 
miums  of  Exportation  were  paid  during  the  following  Years. 


YEAH  S. 

To 

Colonics. 

and 

Portugal. 

Italy. 

Levant 

Harbary. 

Total 

of 

Exportation. 

1823  .  .  .  . 

met.  quintals. 

met.  quint. 

met.  quintals. 

met.  quint 

met.  quintals. 

8,988 

226 

6,662 

206 

16,082 

1824  .  . 

12,797 

9 

10,264 

23,070 

1825  .  .  .  . 

22,475 

16,743 

711 

39,929 

1826 

29,343 

1149 

12.254 

811 

43,557 

1827  .  . 

31,749 

131 

17,533 

921 

50,334 

1828 

50,968 

101 

12,969 

1875 

65,913 

1829  .  .  . 

66,307 

43 

20,945 

425 

87,720 

1830  ... 

35,507 

6 

13,943 

1658 

51,114 

1831  . 

49,061 

638 

16,359 

1144 

67,202 

1832 

29,564 

5 

20,647 

2019 

52,235 

1833  .  . 

27,476 

227 

18,053 

3278 

49,034 

1834 

21,427 

303 

18,211 

1610 

41,551 

1835  .  .  .  . 

23,201 

410 

1 7,630 

2897 

44,138 

1836 

20,078 

3160 

17,434 

1150 

41,822 

1837  .  .  . 

46,656 

5467 

31,733 

2810 

86,666 

1838 

31,550 

6032 

43,551 

4599 

85,732 

183!)  .  .  .  . 

46,949 

3426 

36,866 

3617 

1  90,858 

1840 

32,786 

1952 

22,428 

1  969 

|  62,380 

>nly  exported  to  Portugal  of  the  above  quantity,  13  metric  quintals  i 


1830 ;  17  in  1831,  GO  in  1835,  and  250  in  1837. 


ALGIERS. 

If  France  were  not  disturbed  by  the  Arab  hordes,  in  her  occupation  of  the 
extensive  and  naturally  rich  territory  of  Algiers,  the  possession  of  this  country 
might,  with  judicious  management,  be  turned  to  almost  invaluable  advantage. 
The  expenses  have  hitherto  been  enormous,  and  the  value  of  returns  to  France 
of  comparative  little  importance.  On  the  31st  of  December,  1841,  the  European 
population  of  the  whole  territory  was  distributed  as  follows  :  viz. — City  of  Algiers, 
20,982  ;  Oran,  5301  ;  Bona,  4030;  Philippeville,  3823  ;  Bougie,  432  ;  Cherchell, 
333  ;  Mostaganem,  82G ; — total,  35,727,  being  an  augmentation  over  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  31st  of  December,  1840,  of  7530  inhabitants.  The  number  of  voyages 
(arrivals  and  departures)  to  and  from  the  ports  of  the  regency,  were  in  1840, 
4891,  and  in  1841, 6119  voyages.  These  voyages  were  made  as  follows  :  viz. — By 
French  vessels,  1846 ;  Algerine  vessels,  franchised,  622  ;  Algerine  vessels  with 
sailing  licences,  339;  English  vessels,  200 ;  Russian,  29;  Swedish  and  Norwe¬ 
gian,  65  ;  Danish,  15;  Hanoverian,  1;  Dutch,  10;  Belgium,  1;  Prussian,  4; 
Austrian,  224  ;  Sardinian,  478  ;  Tuscan,  540;  Roman,  105;  Neapolitan,  489; 
Greek,  32  ;  Barbaresque,  93 ;  Spanish,  943  ;  Hanseatic,  2 ;  Mecklenburg,  1  ;— 
total,  6119. 
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SECTION  V. 


CHAPTER  I. 

GERMANIC  UNION  OK  CUSTOMS,  OR  ZOEE- VERKIN. 

Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,"  Wiirtembcrg,  Baden,  and  all  the  other 
states  of  the  German  Confederation,  with  the  exception  of  Austria,  Hanover, 
Oldenburg,  Mecklenburg,  Holstein,  and  the  Ilanse  Towns,  have  entered  into 
a  far  more  solid  and  powerful  confederacy  than  that  by  which  all  the  states  of 
Germany  are  politically  allied.  This  Confederacy  is  the  German  Zoll-Vcrcin, 
or  Zoll-Verbande,  that  is,  the  Germanic  Union  of  Customs. 

Alarming  representations  have  been  so  often  made,  in  order  to  found  the  be¬ 
lief  that  certain  ruin  to  British  trade  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
united  adoption,  by  nearly  all  the  states  of  north  and  south-western  Germany,  of 
the  long-existing  tariff  of  Prussia  ;  and  also  to  establish  the  proof  that  the  new 
Germanic  system  was  planned  under  the  influence  of  Russia,  as  part  of  her  grand 
political  design  against  British  prosperity  and  power, — that  these  considerations 
were  not,  certainly,  to  be  overlooked  by  cither  the  British  government,  or 
by  the  British  people.  It  may  therefore  be  instructive  to  state  the  plain  facts. 

That  England  could  have  pacifically  prevented  the  union,  would  be  indeed  as¬ 
serting  a  vague  fallacy ;  and  if  she  could,  she  hud  no  just  right  to  interfere.  The  fact 
is,  that  if  the  consumption  of  British  manufactures  is  to  discontinue  in  Germany, 
such  injury  to  our  travdo  must  be  attributed  with  far  greater  justice  to  other  causes 
than  to  the  Customs*  Union. 

This  commercial  union  is  in  fact  purebij  Germanic.  The  inconvenience  of 
numerous  customs-barriers,  formed  not  only  impediments  of  the  greatest  injury 
to  the  national  commerce  and  manufacturing  interests  of.  the  several  states,  but 
the  expense  of  maintaining  a  multitude  of  guards  to  prevent  smuggling,  and  to 
secure  the  taxes  levied  upon  commodities,  was  enormous  in  proportion  .to  the 
revenue  collected,  while  the  moral  effect  was  at  the  same  time  exceedingly  per¬ 
nicious. 

The  maintaining  numerous  lines  or  circles  of  customs  necessary  to  secure  any 
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revenue  from  commodities  entering  or  passing  through  the  several  small  states  of 
Germany,  was  found  attended  with  such  grievous  inconvenience  and  expense, 
that  in  1S2G,  Saxc-Weimar-Eisenach,  —  Saxe-Coburg,  —  Saxe-Gotha,  —  Saxe- 
Meiningen, — Saxe-Altenburg, — Schwartzburg-Sonderhausen,  — Saxe-Iludolstadt, 
— Anhalt- Dessau,  —  Reuss-Schleitz, — Reuss-Greitz,  —  Reuss-Lobenstein-Ebers- 
dorf,  with  a  total  population  of  894,778,  entered  into  a  union  for  a  general  line  of 
customs-barriers  to  surround  their  extreme  frontier ;  and,  after  deducting  the 
whole  expense  of  collection,  to  divide  the  net  revenue,  arising  from  the  duties 
thus  collected  on  the  importation  or  transit  of  foreign  commodities,  among  the 
several  states,  in  proportion  to  the  respective  population  of  each. 

This  first  union,  which  Prussia  did  not  certainly  originate,  was  called  “  Der 
Mitlel  Vereiii,”  or  Central  Association  of  Thuringia.  In  April  1827,  and 
January  1828,  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg  joined  in  a  union  of  customs,  with  the 
view  of  not  admitting  any,  except  the  small  states  enclosed  or  partly  enclosed 
within  those  kingdoms,  into  the  association.  The  duties  in  the  tariff  of  this 
second  union  were,  on  woollens,  as  high,  and  on  many  articles  nearly  as  high,  as 
those  in  the  Prussian  tariff. 

Overtures  were  then  made  by  Prussia  to  all  the  states  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation,  inviting  them  to  join  in  one  general  union  of  customs,  adopting 
her  tariff  for  the  whole.  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  Saxony,  and  Baden,  jealous  of 
the  ascendency  which  Prussia  might  acquire,  resolved  at  first  not  to  enter  into  an 
association  with  the  latter,  and  especially  not  to  come  under  what  they  considered 
her  high  tariff  of  duties  on  colonial  produce. 

The  devastation  of  Germany  by  France,  and  the  calamities  which  his  country, 
his  family,  and  subjects  had,  in  consequence,  experienced,  made  the  King  of 
Prussia  thoughtful,  laborious,  and  provident,  and  only  ambitious,  in  the  prudence 
of  old  age,  to  strengthen  the  power  of  Germany  for  its  protection,  by  a  general 
union  of  its  material  and  consequently  moral  and  political  interests. 

To  the  former  jealousies,  and  the  disunion  of  the  German  states,  he  with 
truth  attributed  the  success  of  the  French  arms,  and  the  defection  of  Bavaria, 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  &c.  He  should  have  added  also  (and  for  the  last  thirty  years 
of  his  life  lie  was  conscious  of  the  fatal  error)  the  political  miscalculation  of  his 
own  too  cautious  policy  in  not  at  once  joining  Austria  when  the  French  invaded 
Germany. 

By  means  of  the  geographical  position  of  his  old  and  new  possessions  (ex¬ 
tending  from  the  frontiers  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  to  those  of  Poland, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  angle  of  Ilesse-Cassel,  which  had  previously,  with 
Hesse-Darmstadt  and  several  other1*  states,  farmed,  as  it  were,  to  him  their 
customs  by  the  convention  of  the  27th  of  May,  1829,  and  by  that  act  laid  open 
the  frontier  barriers  between  eastern  and  Rhenish  Prussia),  the  King  of  Prussia 
placed  a  double  line  of  customs’  officers  between  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  Saxony, 
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and  all  the  countries  lying  north  of  those  kingdoms ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
high  duties  of  the  French  tariff,  and.  the  prohibitory  system  of  Austria,  left  them 
no  other  outlet  of  importance  for  the  manufactures  and  other  commodities  of  the 
states  above  mentioned.  They  consequently  found]  it  indispensable  to  adopt, 
by  convention  in  1833,  the  fiscal  propositions  of  Prussia. 

Political  circumstances,  gravely  considered  and  judged,  were,  however,  those 
which,  more  than  commercial  reasons,  united  the  Germanic  States  under  this 
general  bond  of  material ,  national,  and  moral  interests. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  Prussian  dominion  rendered  that  kingdom 
one  of’ the  most  attackable  countries  in  Europe.  The  possession  of  the  Rhenish 
provinces  weakened  rather  than  strengthened  her.  Easy  of  approach  from  Austria, 
Russia,  and  the  Baltic,  and  exposed  to  immediate  attack,  in  the  event  of  war,  on 
the  side  of  France  and  Belgium,  the  late  king  and  his  ministers  were  long  con¬ 
vinced,  that  their  defensive  strength  consisted  only  in  the  military  force  of  the 
territories  possessed  by  him  before  the  treaty  of  Vienna ;  and  that  the  forces 
necessary  to  garrison  Ehrenbreitstein,  Coblentz,  Cologne,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and 
other  places  in  the  Rhenish  countries,  required  nearly  half  of  his  whole  ancient 
power. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  first  French  revolution,  Austria  and  several 
German  states  had  to  meet  the  troops  of  France  long  before  they  approached  the 
Prussian  frontiers  ;  now,  however,  the  latter  lay  immediately  exposed  to  an  army 
marching  in  from  France  or  Belgium,  and  the  safety  of  Prussia  depended,  it  was 
evident,  in  the  event  of  war,  upon  uniting  all  Germany  by  one  common  bond  of 
mutual  interest  and  security. 

With  this  view  Prussia,  it  must  be  observed,  had  before  1830  levelled,  by. 
negotiation,  the  customs’  barriers  which  had  surrounded  the  states  lying  between 
her  eastern  and  western  dominions.  The  king '  had  thus  removed  a  separation 
which  gave  him  uneasiness,  not  without  reason,  in  regard  to  his  Rhenish  pro¬ 
vinces  :  in  which  dissatisfaction,  excited  in  great  measure  by  religious  feelings, 
prevailed ;  and  in  which  no  ancient  sympathies  for  Prussia  had  ever  existed. 
Therefore,  while  the  Bourbons  continued  to  rule  over  France,  and  over  French¬ 
men  ;  and  while  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  reigned  at  Brussels, — kept  down  the 
political  intrigues  of  the  priests, — encouraged  and  shared  in  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  trading  enterprises  of  the  citizens  of  Liege,  Antwerp,  Ghent,  and  other 
commercial  and  manufacturing  towns  and  districts  of  Belgium, — and  garrisoned 
the  southern  frontiers  and  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  Prussia,  with  her  strong  Rhenish 
fortresses,  had  no  serious  cause  for  apprehension  in  regard  to  the  safety  of  her 
western  dominions. 

But  those  who  form  their  conclusions  by  studying  the  character  and  history 
of  nations,  and  especially  those  who  have  lived  so  long,  with  their  mental  facul¬ 
ties  unimpaired,  that  their  own  experience  has  been  that  of  eventful  history,  will 
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prepare  against  future  dangers  by  their  remembrance  of  past  and  their  perception 
of  present  events,  as  well  as  by  their  forecast  of  the  probable  effects  of  these  on 
the  circumstances  likely  to  be  forthcoming.  Among  the  few  whom  history  will 
record  as  belonging  to  this  class,  the  late  king  of  Prussia  will  be  one  of  the  most 
justly  conspicuous. 

The  French  revolution  of  1830  had  spread  alarm  over  all  the  conservative 
spirit  of  Germany.  The  students  of  her  universities,  in  general,  visionary  and 
speculative,  caught  the  republican  infection,  and,  under  the  name  of  "Young 
Germany,”  caused  great,  although,  in  our  opinion,  groundless,  uneasiness  on 
the  part  of  the  several  German  governments. 

The  Belgian  revolution  followed,  and  caused  still  greater  fears,  especially  on 
the  part  of  Prussia  and  Austria ;  and  from  the  moment  Leopold  married  the 
daughter  of  Louis-Philippe,  and  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  fell,  German  statesmen 
considered  Belgium  little  else  than  a  French  province  ;  and  that  the  port  of  Ant¬ 
werp,  according  to  the  original  design  of  Napoleon,  was  prepared  to  become  on  the 
earliest  necessary  opportunity  a  French  naval  arsenal,  with  all  the  great  conve¬ 
nient  advantages  of  the  existing  docks,  and  of  the  oak  and  other  timber,  and  the 
coal  and  iron,  which  Belgium  can  so  abundantly  supply. 

The  Polish  revolution  created  increased  fears,  and  formed  another  con¬ 
sideration  to  justify  Prussia  in  making  fiscal  sacrifices  in  order  to  unite  Germany 
under  apparently  only  a  commercial,  but  in  reality  a  political  and  national  bond. 

The  necessity  of  a  material  and  moral  union  of  the  German  nations  was  then 
promulgated  with  extraordinary  industry  and  effect.  Volumes  were  written  on 
the  subject, — the  public  press,  and  the  ablest  political  economists,  were  especially 
engaged  in  this  patriotic  service.  It  was  urged  that  a  general  union  of  fiscal  in¬ 
terests  was  necessary  for  the  present  and  future  prosperity  and  protection  of  the 
country,  and  for  maintaining  Germany  among  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  The 
illiberal  commercial  systems  of  England  and  France,  especially  of  England,  to 
which  Germany  had  always  been  the  greatest  customer,  and  most  ready  and  cer¬ 
tain  payer,  were  especially,  and,  we  must  admit,  with  justice,  dwelt  upon. 

Russia  had  also  extended  her  commercial  system  of  prohibitions  and  high 
duties  over  all  Poland,  and  prevented,  except  by  contraband,  the  admission  of 
the  fabrics  of  Silesia  and  Saxony. 

With  their  governments  and  populations  thus  prepared  for  union,  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Wurtcmberg,  and  Saxony,  with  Ilesse-Darmstadt  and 
Hesse-Cassel,  signed  on  the  22d  of  March,  1833,  the  celebrated  convention 
styled  the  Zoll-Vereiu,  or  Union  of  Customs;*  the  net  revenue  of  which  to  be 
divided  among  the  several  states,  strictly  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  their 
respective  populations. 

The  Thuringian  and  other  states,  which  had  not  previously  joined,  except 
*  See  the  annexed  translation  of  this  Convention. 
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Baden,  Nassau,  and  Frankfort,  signed  a  convention  of  union  with  Prussia,  and 
the  others  on  the  1  ltli  of  May,  1 833 ;  Nassau  and  Baden  gave  in  their  adhesion 
on  the  12th  of  May,  1835,  and  Frankfort  united  with  it  in  the  following  year. 

Such  are  the  leading  facts  which  prepared  and  effected  this  famous  League. 

The  smaller  sovereignties  were  opposed  to  the  union,  from  the  fear  of  Prussia 
mediatizing  them  on  the  earliest  favourable  or  necessary  occasion :  first,  from 
their  states  being  enclosed  within  the  Prussian  territories,  and  secondly,  from 
the  probable  effect  of  the  union  on  their  subjects ;  who,  experiencing  the  free¬ 
dom  and  convenience  of  passing  to  and  from  one  state  to  another,  and  ex¬ 
changing  their  commodities  and  ideas  without  restriction,  would  naturally,  from 
interest  and  convenience,  become  prepared  to  yield  to  subjection  under  Prussia. 

These  remarks  we  have  heard  very  generally  expressed  by  the  people  them¬ 
selves,  in  Saxe-Weimar,  Eisenach,  Gotha,  Fulda,  Cassel,  Darmstadt,  and  latterly 
in  Nassau  ;  and  further,  that  such  were  the  conveniences,  and  other  advantages 
of  interest  and  protection  of  the.  Union  to  them,  that  they  would  never  willingly 
consent  to  its  dissolution ;  and  that,  although  the  smaller  sovereigns  did  not  tax 
them  indirectly  so  highly  as  Prussia  did  her  subjects,  they  taxed  them  directly  so 
much  higher,  as  to  leave  them  only  the  prospect  of  continual  poverty ;  that  as  to 
their  constitutions,  they  were  only  so  in  name,  or  instituted  to  legalize  the  ex¬ 
tortion  of  money  necessary  to  keep  up  the  courts  and  military  show  of  their 
petty  sovereigns ;  and  that  the  municipal  system,  and  equal  absolute  tut  rigidly 
just  government  of  Prussia,  where  classes  had  no  distinct  privileges,  would  be 
infinitely  preferred  by  all  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  the  people.  Those 
also  among  the  literary,  scientific,  and  military  ranks,  who  aspired  to  distinction 
in  the  world,  felt  that  the  field  under  Prussia  was  full  and  open  before  them, 
while,  as  subjects  of  little  governments,  there  was  no  hope  for  talent  and  genius 
ever  to  acquire  celebrity.  The  people  of  small  states,  however  gifted  by  nature, 
felt,  in  truth,  that  they  were  very  little  persons  when  among  the  subjects  of  great 
states.  We  have  heard  them  say,  a  Prussian  burgenneisler  is  greater  than  a 
minister  of  state  in  Nassau  or  Iiesse-Casscl. 

Prussia  has  therefore  realized  the  primary  great  object  of  her  policy — that  of 
extending  her  power,  as  she  may  now  be  said  to  have  done,  from  the  frontiers  of 
France  and  Belgium,  to  those  of  Russia.  She  has  nationalized  in  one  great  con¬ 
federation  Northern  and  South-Western  Germany,  by  acquiring  the  friendly  dis¬ 
position  of  an  intelligent  moral  population,  and  making  the  petty  sovereignties 
chiefly  dependent  for  their  future  revenues  on  the  permanence  of  the  Union;  and 
their  fidelity  to  Prussia  in  peace  and  war  must,  as  evidently,  be  the  future  con¬ 
dition  on  which  they  can  exist  as  sovereigns. 

The  population  of  all  the  states  which  comprise  the  Union  amounted  in  1837 
to  26,042,333.  The  population  of  Hanover,  Holstein,  Oldenburg,  Brunswick, 
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Liibeck,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  Mecklenburg,  which  had  not  joined,  amounted 
to  about  3,285,000.  In  1841  Brunswick  and  Lippe-Scnaumberg  entered  the 
league,  and  Luxemburg  also  joined  in  January  1842. 

At  the  congress  of  delegates  from  the  several  states  of  the  Union,  held  in  the 
summer  of  1836  at  Munich,  on  the  settlement  of  the  general  customs  account, 
the  expense  of  collecting  the  revenue  of  the  states  of  the  Union  was  found  to  be 
about  15  per  cent.,  and  the  division  of  the  net  revenue  was  fixed  in  the  following 
proportions : — 

Out  of  every  100  Thalers  (dollars) 


Prussia  to  receive 

Bavaria 

•  •  •  H>-i7,r 

Saxony 

•  G-/?0 

W  urtemberg 

.  .  .  6-j'xPct 

Ilcsse  Electoral 

.  .  .  .  3TJnj 

IIcssc  Ducal  . 

•  •  •  2,to 

Baden 

.  .  .  .  4-j-jrj 

Nassau 

l-jW 

States  of  Thuringia  . 

3-to 

100  Thalers. 

The  fixed  permanent  allowance  to  Frankfort  for  a  population  of  60,000,  to 
be  deducted  from  the  whole. 

It  may  also  be  remarked  that  in  the  annual  and  triennial  congress  of  dele¬ 
gates  from  the  several  states  cf  the  Union,  which  the  convention  provides  shall 
meet  for  settling  the  accounts,  agreeing  to  alterations  in  the  tariff,  &c.,  Prussia 
has  only  one  vote  like  each  of  the  other  states.  This  was  discreetly  and  gra¬ 
tuitously  offered  by  Prussia  to  avoid  wounding  the  dignity  of  the  other  sove¬ 
reigns  of  the  League. 

By  looking  at  the  geographical  position  of  the  several  states  of  this  Union, 
it  will  be  seen  that  many  of  those  have  now  no  customs’  frontier,  and  all  the 
others,  with  the  exception  of  Prussia,  not  half  their  former  frontier,  to  guard 
against  smuggling,  or  along  which  to  maintain  custom-houses ;  while  all  receive 
an  equal  share  of  the  revenue  collected  on  goods  entering  along  the  general  line 
of  boundary. 

The  consequence  is,  that  Prussia  has'  sacrificed  about  two  millions  of 
dollars  annually  to  the  revenue  of  the  other  states,  exclusive  of  fiscal  loss  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  consumption  of  smuggled  goods  introduced  along  the  Rhine  and 
across  the  Lake  of  Constance,  into  Baden,  Wiirtcmberg,  and  Bavaria. 

All  the  Thuringian  states,  Wurtemberg  (except  for  a  few  miles  along  the 
Lake  of  Constance),  Hesse  Ducal  and  Hesse  Electoral,  Nassau,  and  Frankfort, 
have  no  custom-house  expenses  whatever,  except  for  warehousing.  The  trea¬ 
suries  of  all,  except  Prussia,  receive  a  much  larger  amount  of  customs’  revenue 
than  formerly,  with  the  expense  of  collection  so  greatly  reduced.  All  financiers 
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know  well  the  difficulty  of  replacing  a  once  established  chief  source  of  revenue. 
But  an  adjustment  of  the  revenue  as  nearly  as  possible  according  to  consump¬ 
tion  will  be  soon  attempted,  and,  in  all  probability,  with  success,  by  the  delegates 
of  the  several  states.  It  must  now  be  evident  to  all,  that  the  spirit  and  object  of 
this  confederation  have  been  to  unite  and  strengthen  Germany  as  one  great 
nation,  by  throwing  down  those  barricades  of  material  warfare,  and  of  international 
intercourse — the  numerous  lines  of  customs  and  customs’  officers,  which  pre¬ 
viously  belted  every  large  and  petty  state  in  Germany,  and  the  removal  of  which 
has  laid  open  an  uninterrupted  intercourse  from  the.  frontiers  of  France  and 
Belgium  to  those  of  Austria  arid  Russia — from  the  Alps  to  the  Baltic. 

These  states  haye  therefore  established  a  free  trade  among  themselves.  The 
commodities  of  the  one  are  interchanged  for  those  of  the  other,  without  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  duties;  and  more  than  all,  the  free  opportunity  of  interchanging  ideas, 
and  of  receiving  intelligence,  is  afforded  and  promoted,  when  passing  to  and  fro, 
for  the  purpose  of  interchanging  commodities  :  all  these  circumstances  constitut¬ 
ing  the  greatest  material,  moral,  and  civilized  blessings  ever  enjoyed  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  people. 

With  the  feeling  of  convenience  and  interest  experienced  by  the  subjects  of 
the  other  states,  reposes  the  secret  of  Prussian  power  and  influence  over  Ger¬ 
many,  and  of  making  the  necessary  fiscal  changes  in  the  distribution  of  the 
duties :  with  this  power,  Prussia  might  safely  reserve  to  herself  but  one  vote 
among  the  states  of  the  Union. 

By  the  extension  of  the  Prussian  tariff  over  the  Union,  and  opening  the 
Prussian  dominions  to  the  free  admission  of  the  productions  of  other  states,  a 
fictitious  degree  of  advantage  has  been  extended  to  Saxony ;  the  manufactures  of 
which  had  risen  to  great  perfection  without  any  arrangement,  but  that  of  having 
all  raw  materials  free  of  duty,  and  colonial  produce  and  other  articles  of  con¬ 
sumption  cheap  in  consequence  of  a  remarkably  low  tariff. 

The  Saxon  manufactures  have,  however,  begun  to  experience  the  evils  of 
what  is  termed  the  protective  system.  They  had  previously  to  the  union  pro¬ 
duced  their  fabrics  chiefly  by  handlooms,  and  by  old  machinery.  Cheap  mate¬ 
rials,  and  cheap  colonial  produce,  economy,  and  thrift,  enabled  them  to  compete 
with  the  manufactures  of  other  states. 

Higher  duties  on  sugar,  tea,  and  coffee,  which  had  become  actual  necessaries 
to  the  Saxon  population,  caused  higher  prices  ;  and  although  her  manufactures 
for  the  first  six  years  found  ready  markets  within  the  Union,  and  at  the  fair  of 
Leipzig,  where  they  have  usually  been  sold  for  German  consumption  or  to  be 
smuggled  into  Austria  and  Russia,  yet  fictitious  encouragement,  held  out  by  the 
Prussian  tariff,  led  at  once  to  the  extensive  importation  of  the  most  improved 
machinery  from  England,  Muhlhausen,  and  Liege,  into  Westphalia,  Aix-la-Cha- 
pellc,  Eupen,  Cologne,  Berlin,  Baden,  and  Wurtcmberg,  against  which,  and  the 
3  R 
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lower  price  of  bread  in  Prussia,  the  Saxon  manufacturers,  with  all  their  perse¬ 
vering  industry  and  economy,  find  they  cannot  compete,  as  they  formerly  did, 
with  their  old  machinery  and  handlooms.  So  that,  if  the  government  of  Saxony 
gains  in  revenue,  the  people  will  hereafter  lose  in  profits. 

The  manufacturers  of  Prussia,  especially  in  the  district  of  Elbcrfeld,  suffered 
grievously,  for  two  or  three  years  after  the  union,  by  the  fictitious  inducements 
of  the  tariff  and  league  having  caused  great  and  sudden  competition  among 
themselves.  With  the  prospect  of  suppressing  or  preventing  manufacturing 
establishments  in  other  German  states,  and  monopolizing  the  supplying  of 
cotton  and  woollen  manufactures  and  hardwares  to  the  whole  .of  Germany,  a 
great  number  of  new  manufactures  were  setup,  by  men  with  only  very  moderate 
capital,  at  Elberfeld,  Crcfeld,  and  other  parts  of  Westphalia  .and  lthenish  Prussia. 
Most  of  these  were,  as  early  as  1S3G,  not  only  ruined  themselves,  but  they  occa¬ 
sioned  so  sudden  a  competition  as  seriously  to  injure  the  fabrics  which  had 
grown  under  a  more  natural  culture.  After  this  crisis,  however,  the  manufac¬ 
tures  have  been  restored  generally  to  a  healthy  state. 

The  vine-growers  of  the  Moselle  also  found  sufficient  demand  and  high 
prices  for  their  wincr,  prcv  .ous  to  the  union,  within  the  Prussian  dominions. 
Hut  the  Rhenish  wines,  on  which  the  excise  duties  are  much  lower,  entered  into 
such  competition,  that  not  only  a  great  outcry  and  discontent  had  been  created 
among  the  people  of  the  Moselle,  but  the  grapes  have  frequently  been  left 
ungathcred,  as  the  excise  duty  was  higher  than  the  estimated  value  of  the  wine. 
The  Moselle  wines  are  now,  however,  meeting  those  of  the  Rhine  in  the  markets 
of  Germany,  and  the  vine-growers  complain  not  of  the  union,  but  of  the 
land-tax  and  excise  duties. 

We  may,  however,  conclude,  that  the  Union,  having  lately  been  renewed 
until  the  end  of  1853,  all.inequalities  as  to  advantages  or  disadvantages  in  regard 
to  profits  or  losses  will  arrive  at  a  natural  level.  A  great  alteration  is  however 
necessary  in  the  tariff :  that  is,  to  fix  the  duties  merely  at  the  rates  where  they 
cease  to  afford  a  premium  for  contraband  trade.  This  modification  is  not  only 
necessary  in  respect  to  its  fiscal  advantages,  but  also  in  regard  to  the  personal 
security  of  those  manufacturers  for  the  supposed  protection  of  whom  high  duties 
on  articles  of  foreign  production  are  levied.  No  branch  of  industry  can  be 
in  a  permanently  secure  condition^  unless  it  can  be  conducted  on  the  principles 
of  its  intrinsic  soundness.  All  protective  duties  mean  practically  that  every  per¬ 
son,  who  consumes  an  article  produced  under  such  protection,  pays  a  certain 
tribute  to  the  producer  of  that  article. 

But  independently  of  this  general  defect,  the  general  extension  of  intercourse 
established  between  those  numerous  states,  and  the  political  as  well  as  fiscal 
considerations  which  this  league  involves,  constitute,  by  uniting  and  mixing  to¬ 
gether  the  German  nations,  the  greatest  blessing  ever  extended  by  their  respective 
governments  to  their  subjects. 
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Treaty  of  Custom's’  Union"  between  Prussia,  Ilesse-Casscl,  and  IIcsse-Darm- 
stadt,  and  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg. — Signed  at  Berlin,  22d  of  March’ 
183.?.  With  additional  Articles,  signed  at  Berlin,  31st  of  October,  1833. 
[Extracted  from  the  Collection  of  Laws  for  the  States  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Prussia,  1833.  No.  21.  Published,  5th  of  December,  1833.] 

(Ratified  at  Berlin,  28th  of  November,  1833.) 


^Translation.) 

Treaty  oi  Customs  Union  between  Ilis  Majesty,  the  King  of  Prussia,  His 

. Highness  the  Electoral  .Prlnce-and.  •Co-Xlegcnt..of-..Ucssc,  and  ...His  Royal . 

Highness  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  on  the  one  part;  and  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  Bavaria,  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Wiirtemberg,  on  the  other 
part;  dated  the  22nd  of  March,  1833. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse ; 

William  Von  Kopp,  his  Actual  Privy  Councillor,  and  President  of  the  Upper 
Chamber  of  Finance,  &c. 

Ilis  Majesty  the  King  of  Bavaria; 

Arnold  Frederick  Von  Mieg,  his  Actual  Councillor  of  State  in  Ordinary  Ser¬ 
vice,  and  Minister  of  Finance,  &c. ;  and  Frederick  Christian  John,  Count  Von 
Luxburg,  his  Chancellor,  Councillor  of  State,  and  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Royal  Prussian,  Royal  Saxon,  Grand-Ducal 
Saxon,  and  Saxon  Ducal  Courts,  &c. 

And  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Wiirtemberg; 

Francis  a  Paula  Frederick,  Baron  Von  Linden,  Major  of  the  General  Staff 
and  his  Charge-d’Affaires  at  the  Royal  Prussian  Court,  &c. 

The  following  treaty  has  been  concluded  by  the  said  plenipotentiaries,  subject 
to  ratification : — 

Art.  I.  The  customs  associations  at  present  existing  between  the  before- 
mentioned  states,  shall,  for  the  future,  form  one  confederation,  united  by  a  com¬ 
mon  system  of  trade  and  customs,  and  comprehending  all  the  countries  included 
therein. 

.  II.  Into  this  united  confederation  shall  especially  be  admitted  such  states  as 
have  already  acceded,  either  with  their  whole  territory,  or  with  a  part  of  it,  to  the 
system  of  trade  and  customs  of  one  or  other  of  the  contracting  states ;'  and  regard 
shall  be  had  to  their  peculiar  relations,  arising  out  of  their  treaties  of  accession, 
with  reference  to  those  states  with  vdiich  such  treaties  have  been  concluded. 

III.  But  those  distinct  parts  of  the  territory  of  the  contracting  states,  which 
have  not  yet,  on  account  of  their  situation,  been  found  suitable  for  admission  into 
the  Prussian  and  Hessian,  or  into  the  Bavarian  and  Wiirtembergian  customs 
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associations,  and  arc  for  the  same  reason  unsuited  for  reception  into  the  new 
united  confederation,  shall  continue  to  be  provisionally  excluded  from  it. 

Those  regulations  shall,  however,  be  maintained,  which  are  at  present  in 
force,  relative  to  the  facilities  of  commercial  communication  between  those  parts 
and  the  principal  territory. 

Further  concessions  of  this  nature  shall  be  granted  only  by  the  common  con¬ 
sent  of  the  contracting  states. 

IV.  Similar  laws,  relative  to  import,  export,  and  transit-duties,  shall  prevail 
within  the  dominions  of  the  contracting  states,  but  with  such  modifications  as 
may,  without  infringing  upon  the  general  rule,  be  necessary,  in  consequence  of 
the  peculiarity  of  the  general  legislation  of  any  of  the  contracting  states,  or  of 
local  interests.  For  . instance,  in  the  customs  tariff,  by  regulating  the  import 
and  export  duties  upon  particular  articles,  which  are  ill-suited  for  the  wholesale 
trade;  and  in  the  transit  duties,  when  the  course  of  the  commercial  roads  may 
render  it  nccessarj,  by  making  such  variations  from  the  usual  rates  of  duties,  as 
may  appear  desirable  for  particular  states  ;  provided  that  their  operation  be  not 
injurious  to  the  general  interests. 

The  administration  of  the  import,  export,  and  transit  duties,  and  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  authorities  for  that  purpose,  shall,  in  like  manner,  be  put.  upon  the 
same  footing  in  all  the  countries  of  the  united  confederation,  regard  being  had  to 
the  peculiar  circumstances  existing  in  each. 

The  laws  and  ordinances  to  be  prepared  in  furtherance  of  these  views,  and  to 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  contracting  states :  viz. — 

The  customs  law. 

The  customs  tariff,  and 

The  customs  regulation, 

shall  be  considered  as  integral  and  essential  parts  of  the  present  treaty,  and  be 
published  simultaneously  with  it. 

V.  Alterations  in  the  customs  laws,  generally,  including  the  customs  tariff 
and  the  customs  regulation  (Article  IV.),  and  also  additions  to,  and  exceptions 
from  them,  shall  be  effected  only  in  the  same  manner  as  the  laws  are  introduced, 
and  with  the  approbation  of  all  the  contracting  states ;  which  arrangement  shall 
likewise  apply  to  every  regulation  involving  a  general  change  in  the  rules  relative 
to  the  administration  of  the  customs. 

VI.  Freedom  of  trade  and  commerce  between  the  contracting  states,  and  a 
common  interest  in  the  customs  revenues,  as  settled  in  the  following  articles, 
shall  commence  with  the  operation  of  the  present  treaty. 

VII.  And  from  the  same  period  also,  all  import,  export,  and  transit  duties, 
shall  be  discontinued  on  the  common  boundaries  of  the  late  Prussian  and  Hes¬ 
sian,  and  Bavarian  and  Wurtembergian  associations,  and  all  articles  which  are 
already  allowed  to  be  freely  interchanged  in  the  territory  of  the  one,  shall  be 
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freely  and  without  restriction  admitted  into  the  territory  of  the  other,  with  the 
following  reserved  exceptions  : . 

a.  Articles  belonging  to  monopolies  of  the  state  (playing  cards  and  salt) 
according  to  Articles  IX.  and  X. 

b.  Domestic  productions,  upon  which  duties  of  various  amounts  are  at 
present  levied  within  the  contracting  states,  or  which  arc  exempt  from  duty  in 
one  state,  but  subject  to  duty  in  another,  and  are  on  this  account  liable  to  a 
compensation  duty,  according  to  Article  XI. ;  and  lastly, 

c.  Such  articles  as  cannot  be  imitated  or  introduced  without  infringing  on 
the  privileges  or  patents  of  invention  conceded  by  one  of  the  contracting  states, 
and  are  therefore  to  be  still  excluded,  during  the  continuance  of  the  patents  or 
privileges,  from  importation  into  that  state  which  has  granted  them. 

VIII.  The  transport  of  those  articles  of  trade  upon  which  is  levied,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  common  customs  tariff,  an  import  or  export  duty,  at  the  extreme 
boundaries,  and  also  when  removed  out  of  the  Royal  Bavarian  and  Royal  Wur- 
tembergian  countries,  into  the  Royal  Prussian,  Electoral  Hessian,  and  Grand- 
Ducal  Hessian  countries,  and  vice  vend,  shall,  without  prejudice  to  the  freedom 
of  commerce  and  the  exemption  from  duty  settled  in  Article  VII.,  tahe  place 
only  upon  the  usual  highways  and  military  roads,  and  upon  the  navigable 
streams ;  and  there  shall  be  established  at  the  intermediate  boundaries  common 
station-houses,  where  the  conductors  of  goods  shall  present  their  bills  of  lading 
or  tickets  of  transport,  and  specify  the  articles  about  to  be  exported  from  the 
one  territory  to  the  other. 

This  regulation  shall  not  apply  to  the  traffic  in  raw  products,  in  small  quan¬ 
tities,  nor  in  any  case  to  the  retail  trade  on  the  frontiers  and  at  the  markets,  nor 
to  the  luggage  of  travellers  ;  nor  shall  a  revision  of  goods  take  place,  unless  it 
be  necessary  to  secure  the  compensation  duties.  (Article  VII.  b.) 

IX.  ’With  respect  to  the  importation  of  playing  cards,  each  state  belonging 
to  the  Union  shall  ,be  at  liberty  to  retain  the  existing  laws  of  prohibition  or 
restriction. 

X.  With  respect  to  salt,  the  following  rules  shall  be  observed : 

a.  The  importation  of  salt,  and  of  all  articles  from  which  culinary  salt  is 
generally  extracted,  into  the  states  of  the  Union  from  foreign  countries  not 
belonging  to  the  Union,  shall  be  forbidden,  unless  it  be  actually  on  account  of 
one  of  the  united  governments,  and  for  direct  sale  in  their  salt  offices,  factories, 
or  depots. 

b.  The  transit  of  salt,  and  of  the  aboye-mentioned  articles,  from  countries 
not  belonging  to  the  Union,  into  other  countries  similarly  situated,  shall  take 
place  only  with  the  consent  of  the  confederated  states  whose  territories  shall  be 
passed,  and  under  such  measures  of  precaution  as  they  may  consider  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  enforce. 
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c.  The  exportation  of  salt  into  foreign  countries,  not  belonging  to  the  Union, 
shall  be  free. 

d.  With  respect  to  the  trade  in  salt  within  ,  the  states  of  the  Union,  the  * 
importation  of  that  article  out  of  one  state  into  another,  shall  be  allowed  only 
when  there  exist  special  treaties  to  that  effect  between  the  governments  of 
those  states. 

t*.  If  one  of  the  governments  of  the  Union  should  desire  supplies  of  salt 
from  another,  out  of  either  the  public  or  private  salt  works,  they  shall  be 
accompanied  by  passes  from  the  public  authorities ;  and  the  contracting  govern¬ 
ments  shall  engage  to  appoint,  for  this  purpose,  a  public  officer  at  each  private 
salt  work,  who  shall  take  an  account  generally  of  the  production  and  sale 
thereat. 

f.  If  a  state  of  the  Union  should  be  desirous  of  being  supplied  with  its 
necessary  quantity  of  salt  from  a  foreign  country,  or  from  another  state  of  the 
Union,  through  a  third  confederated  state,  or  of  transporting  its  salt  through  the 
same  channel,  into  a  foreign  country  not  belonging  to  the  Union,  no  impediment 
shall  be  offered  thereto;  but  regulations  shall  be  adopted,  after  previous  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  contracting  states  (if  such  should  not  have  been  already 
established  by  means  of  treaties),  as  to  the  transit  roads,  and  the  necessary 
measures  taken  to  ensure  the  prevention  of  smuggling. 

g.  If  in  any  states  of  the  Union  immediately  adjoining  others,  there  should 
be  such  a  difference  in  the  price  of  salt,  that  the  danger  of  smuggling  would  pro¬ 
bably  arise  in  one  or  other  of  those  states,  that  state  in  which  the  lo^cr  price 
prevails,  shall  limit  the  supply  of  salt,  to  places  on  the  frontiers  within  a  circle  of 
at  least  six  miles  inwards,  to  the  quantity  absolutely  necessary  for  those  places, 
and  shall  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  and  assurance  thereupon  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  states  concerned. 

Further  stipulations  shall  be  reserved  for  special  agreement  between  the  con¬ 
tracting  stales. 

XI.  With  reference  to  those  productions,  the  internal  duties  upon  which, 
according  to  the  legal  regulations,  vary  in  the  different  countries  of  the  Union, 
(Article  VII.  b.)  it  is  agreed  by  all  parties,  that  it  is  desirable  that  uniformity, 
both  in  the  legislation  upon  the  subject  and  in  the  rates  of  duties,  should  be 
established  within  their  states,  and  that  they  shall  therefore  exert  themselves  to 
accomplish  this  object ;  but  in  order  to  avoid  the  disadvantages  which  will,  until 
they  succeed,  result,  from  unequal  taxation,  to  the  producers  in  one  state  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  producers  in  other  states  of  the  Union,  supplementary  or  compensa¬ 
tion  duties  shall  be  raised  upon  the  following  articles :  viz., 

a.  Beer,  brandy,  tobacco,  grape-juice,  and  wine,  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia ; 

b.  Beer,  brandy,  and  bruised  malt,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria  (exclusive,  at 
present,  of  the  Rhine  Circle) ; 
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c.  Beer,  brandy,  and  bruised  malt,  in  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg; 

d.  Beer,  brandy,  tobacco,  grape  juice,  and  wine,  in  the  electorate  of  Hesse; 
and, 

e.  Beer,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse. 

The  following  principles  shall  be  observed  in  fixing  and  levying  the  said 
duties : 

1.  The  compensation  duties  shall,  after  the  renunciation  of  the  legal  tax  "upon 
the  goods  in  the  country  of  their  destination,  accord  with  the  tax  upon  the  same 
goods  in  the  country  of  their  origin :  and  they  will,  therefore,  be  altogether  in¬ 
operative  with  reference  to  those  countries  of  the  Union  where  an  equally  high, 
or  a  higher  duty,  is  levied  upon  the  same  production. 

2.  Alterations  which  are  made  in  the  duties  upon  the. domestic  productions  of 
the  contracting  states,  shall  be  followed  by  alterations  in  the  compensation  duties, 
but  constantly  under  the  application  of  the  principle  established  in  s.  1.  When, 
by  reason  of  such  an  alteration,  a  compensation  duty  is  to  be  increased,  a  ne¬ 
gotiation  thereupon  shall,  previously,  if  the  increase  be  absolutely  claimed,  take 
place  between  the  contracting  states,  and  a  complete  statement  in  support  of  its 
admissibility,  according  to  the  stipulations  of  the  present  treaty,  be  afforded. 

3.  The  rates  of  duties  upon  indigenous  grape-juice  and  wine,  upon  cultivated 
tobacco,  and  upon  brandy,  at  present  legally  existing  in  Prussia,  and  the  duty 
upon  indigenous  bruised  malt  and  beer  (Malta itjschfag),  at  present  existing  in 
Bavaria,  shall  in  every  case  form,  in  a  state  (jf  the  Union  which  has  already  in¬ 
troduced,  or  may  in  future  introduce,  those  duties,  the  highest  rates  to  be  levied, 
as  compensation  duties,  upon  those  articles,  when  imported  from  a  country  in 
which  there  is  no  duty  upon  similar  productions,  even  when  the  duty  in  question, 
if  levied  in  the  state  which  receives  the  compensation  duty,  would  exceed  the 
highest  rate  fixed. 

4.  The  internal  duties  paid  to  the  state  shall  not  be  returned,  when  the  articles 
upon  which  the  duties  have  been  so  paid,  are  transported  into  another  country  of 
the  Union. 

5.  A  compensation  duty  shall  not,  under  any  circumstances,  be  levied  upon 
other  articles  than  beer  and  malt,  brandy,  tobacco-leaves,  grape-juice,  and  wine. 

C.  In  all  the  states,  in  which  a  compensation  duty  is  imposed  upon  tobacco, 
grape-juice,  and  wine,  a  further  duty  upon  those  articles  shall,  in  no  case,  be  re¬ 
tained  or  imposed,  either  on  account  of  the  state,  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  com¬ 
munes. 

7.  Such  articles  shall  not  be  liable  to  the  compensation  duties  as  are  proved, 
in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  customs  regulation,  to  have  already,  as  foreign 
goods  intended  for  importation  or  transit,  being  subjected  to  the  official  authority 
of  the  proper  customs  officers,  to  be  still  liable  thereto :  nor,  in  like  manner  also, 
those  articles  produced  within  the  territory  of  the  Union  which  pass  through  one 
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confederated  state  in  order  to  be  introduced  either  into  another,  or  into  a 
country. 

8.  The  compensation  duty  shall  belong  to  the  treasury  of  that  state  into  which 
the  consignment  is  sent,  and  if  it  should  not  hare  been  previously  levied  in  the 
country  from  which  the  goods  were  exported,  on  account  of  the  state  entitled 
thereto,  it  shall  be  paid  in  the  territory  of  the  latter. 

9.  In  each  of  the  contracting  states,  certain  arrangements  shall  be  adopted 
for  levying  the  compensation  duty  within  that  country  of  the  Union  from  which 
the  consignment  is  made,  either  upon  the  spot,  or  at  the  nearest  toll  or  tax- 
office  ;  or  the  payment  thereof  shall  be  secured  by  affording  the  proper  notifi¬ 
cation. 

10.  Until  such  arrangements  shall  have  been  adopted  by  special  agreement, 
the  commerce  in  articles  subject  to  a  compensation  duty  will  be  in  some  degree 
restricted,  inasmuch  as  they  must,  without  distinction  as  to  the  quantities  trans¬ 
ported,  be  introduced  into  the  territory  of  the  state  entitled  to  the  duty,  only 
upon  the  roads  stated  in  Article  VIII.,  or  elsewhere  to  be  defined,  and  must 
be  reported  at  the  proper  stations  to  be  established  there,  and  the  duties  paid 
upon  them  respectively ;  but  the  commerce  in  articles  upon  which  a  compensa¬ 
tion  duty  is  not  to  be  levied,  shall  not,  however,  an  consequence  of  the  above 
regulations,  be  exposed  to  any  further  supervision  than  that  declared  in  the 
beforementioned  article. 

XII.  With  respect  to  the  duties  upon  articles  of  consumption  which  arc 
levied  within  the  countries  of  the  Union,  upon  other  articles  than  those  men¬ 
tioned  in  Article  XI.,  and  with  respect  also  to  the  duties  upon  beverages  levied 
in  the  grand  duchy  of  Ilcsse,  the  same  treatment  shall  be  reciprocally  observed, 
so  that  in  one  state  of  the  Union  the  productions  of  another  state  of  the  Union 
shall  not,  under  any  pretence,  be  more  heavily  taxed  than  its  own  indigenous 
productions.  The  same  principle  shall  also  apply  to  the  excise  and  other  similar 
duties  which  are  levied  on  account  of  separate  communes,  provided  that  those 
duties  are  not  generally  inadmissible  according  to  the  stipulation  of  Article 
XI.  s.  6. 

XIII.  The  contracting  states  reciprocally  renew  their  agreement  as  to  the 
principle  that  high-road  tolls,  or  other  duties  existing  in  lieu  thereof, — as,  for 
example,  the  fixed  contribution  to  the  tolls  in  the  kingdoms  of  Bavaria  and 
Wiirtemberg  as  a  substitute  for  road  dues  upon  goods  imported,  also  tolls  for 
paved  roads,  dams,  bridges,  and  ferries,  or  under  whatever  other  names  they 
exist, — shall,  without  distinction  as  to  whether  they  are  levied  for  the  benefit. of 
the  state,  or  on  private  account,  viz.,  that  of  a  commun'e,  be  retained  or .  in¬ 
troduced  anew,  only  to  the  amount  required  for  defraying  the  usual  charges  of 
maintenance  and  repair. 

The  high-road  toll  at  present  existing  in  Prussia,  according  to  the  general 
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tariff  of  the  year  1S28,  shall  be  regarded  as  the  highest  rate,  and  shall  not  hence¬ 
forth  be  exceeded  in  any  of  the  contracting  states.  .Special  tolls  for  re-opening 
the  gates  of  towns  and  for  paved  roads  shall,  agreeably  to  the  preceding  principle, 
be  abolished  upon  the  high  roads  where  they  still  exist,  and  paved  places  shall  be 
comprehended  among  the  tracts  of  high-roads,  so  that,  in  future,  only  the  high¬ 
road  tolls  shall  be  levied,  according  to  the  common  tariff. 

XIV.  The  contracting  governments  being  anxious  to  concert  together,  in 
order  to  bring  into  effect,  throughout  their  countries,  the  same  system  of  monies, 
weights,  and  measures,  shall  cause  special  negotiations  to  be  forthwith  opened 
for  that  purpose;  and  shall  direct  their  attention,  in  the  next  place,  to  the 
adoption  of  a  common  customs  weight. 

In  case  uniformity  in  this  respect  should  not  be  attainable  by  the  time  that 
the  present  treaty  comes  into  operation,  the  contracting  states  shall,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  transmission  of  merchandize,  and  to  the  readier  despatch  thereof  at 
the  customs  stations  (if  this  should  not  have  been  already  accomplished),  insert 
in  the  regulations  relative  to  weights"  and  measures  contained  in  their  tariffs,  a 
reduction  thereof  into  the  weights  and  measures  contained  in  the  tariffs  of  the 
other  contracting  states,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  published  for  the  use  as  well 
of  their  own  customs  officers  as  of  the  trading  public. 

The  customs  tariff  of  the  duties  (Article  IV.)  shall  be  drawn  up  under  two 
principal  heads,  viz.  according  to  the  Prussian  and  according  to  the  Bavarian 
system  of  money,  weights,  and  measures.  The  declaration  as  to  the  weight  and 
admeasurement  of  taxable  articles  shall  be  made  in  Prussia,  according  to  the 
Prussian,  in  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg,  according  to  the  Bavarian  weights  and 
measures,  and  in  the  Hessian  countries,  according  to  the  weights  and  measures 
legally  in  use  there.  But  in  the  documents  of  the  customs  authorities,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  merchandize  shall  also  be  expressed  under  one  of  the  two  principal 
divisions  of  the  customs  tariff. 

Until  the  contracting  states  can  agree  upon  a  common  monetary  system,  the 
payment  of  the  customs  duties  shall  be  made,  in  each  state,  according  to  the 
standard  of  coinage  admitted  in  the  payment  of  the  other  taxes  of  the  count  ry. 

But,  for  the  present,  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of  all  the  contracting  states, 
with  the  exception  of  the  small  coinage,  shall  be  received  at  all  the  toll-houses  of 
the  Union,  and  tables  of  comparative  value  shall  be  published  for  that  purpose. 

XV.  The  water-tolls,  or  river-dues,  including  the  duties  which  relate  to  the 
vessel  itself  ( Recogmlionsgebuhren ),  shall  continue  to  be  reciprocally  levied  upon 
the  navigation  of  those  rivers  to  which  the  stipulations  of  the  Act  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Vienna,  or  special  treaties,  apply  accordingly  to  such  stipulations,  if 
nothing  be  specifically  settled  upon  the  subject. 

.  In  the  latter  case  the  contracting  states  shall,  particularly  as  regards  the  navi¬ 
gation  upon  the  Rhine  and  its  tributary  streams,  enter  into  negotiations,  without 
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delay,  in  order  to  conclude  an  agreement,  by  virtue  of  which  the  importation, 
exportation,  and  transit  of  the  productions  of  all  the  united  countries  upon  the 
above  rivers  shall  be,  if  not  entirely  freed,  at  least  as  much  as  possible  relieved, 
from  the  navigation  duties,  with  a  constant  reservation,  however,  as  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  dues  of  recognition  ( Recogtiilionsgcbii/ireii ). 

Every  favour  granted  by  a  state  of  the  Union  to  the  navigation  of  its  own 
subjects  upon  the  abovementioned  rivers,  shall,  in  like  manner,  be  conceded  to 
the  navigation  of  the  subjects  of  the  other  states  of  the  Union. 

Upon  the  other  rivers,  to  which  neither  the  Act  of  Congress  of  Vienna,  nor 
other  public  treaties,  apply,  the  water-tolls  shall  be  levied  according  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  regulations  .of  the  governments  concerned  ;  but  on  those  rivers  also  the 
subjects  of  the  contracting  states,  and  their  vessels  and  merchandize,  shall  in¬ 
variably  be  put  upon  the  same  footing. 

XVI.  From  the  day  on  which  the  common  customs  regulation'  of  the  Union 
is  brought  into  operation,  all  staple  and  other  similar  laws  still  existing,  shall 
cease  with:n  the  territories  of  the  Union,  and  no  goods  shall  he  detained,  un¬ 
loaded  or  warehoused,  by  force,  except  in  the  cases  allowed  or  prescribed  in  the 
common  customs  regulation,  or  in  the  navigation  laws  applicable  to  them. 

XVII.  Tolls  for  canals,  sluices,  bridges,  ferries,  havens,  weighing  machines, 
cranes  and  warehouses,  and  contributions  towards  establishments  appointed  for 
facilitating  commerce,  shall  be  levied  only  when  aotual  use  is  made  of  such  con¬ 
veniences  and  establishments  ;  and  contributions  towards  the  latter  shall  not  be 
increased  to  the  subjects  of  any  one  of  the  contracting  states,  but  levied  uniformly 
in  an  equal  degree  upon  the  subjects  of  all  of  them.  If  weighing  machines  or 
cranes  be  used  only  for  the  assistance  of  the  customs  officers  in  their  duty  of 
control,  the  charges  payable  on  that  account  shall  not  be  levied  upon  merchan¬ 
dize  which  has  been  previously  weighed  by  the  customs  authorities. 

XVIII.  The  contracting  states  are  further  desirous  of  co-operating,  in  order 
to  promote  industry*and  trade,  by  the  adoption  of  uniform  principles,  and  to 
afford  the  utmost  freedom  and  scope  to  the  subjects  of  one  state  for  the  exercise 
of  their  privilege  of  seeking  an  occupation  and  livelihood  in  another  state ;  and 
no  duty  shall,  from  the  period  when  the  present  treaty  comes  in  force,  therefore, 
be  imposed  upon  the  subjects  of  one  of  the  contracting  states  who  carry  on  trade 
or  business,  or  are  in  search  of  employment,  in  the  territory  of  another  state  to 
which  the  subjects  of  the  latter  state,  under  similar  circumstances,  are  not  equally 
subjected. 

In  like  manner,  manufacturers  and  merchants,  who  purchase  merely  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  business,  or  travellers  who  do  not  hawk  about' goods,  but  patterns 
only  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  orders,  if  they  have  acquired,  by  the 
payment  of  the  legal  duties,  the  right  to  carry  on  business  in  that  state  of  the 
Union  in  which  they  reside,  or  are  employed  in  the  service  of  merchants  or 
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tradesmen  so  privileged,  shall  not  be  compelled  to  pay  any  farther  duty  for  this 
purpose  in  the  other  states  of  the  Union. 

The  subjects  of  any  of  the  contracting  states,  who  attend  the  markets  and 
fairs  in  the  other  contracting  states,  in  the  exercise  of  their  trade,  and  for  the 
disposal  of  their  productions  or  manufactures,  shall  also  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  subjects  of  those  states. 

XIX.  The  Prussian  seaports  shall  be  open  to  the  trade  of  the  subjects  of  all 
the  states  of  the  Union,  upon  payment  of  precisely  the  same  duties  as  arc  paid 
by  the  royal  Prussian  subjects ;  and  the  consuls  of  one  or  other  of  the  contracting 
states,  appointed  at  foreign  seaports  or  other  places  of  trade, -shall  be  bound  to 
advise  and  assist,  as  far  as  possible,  the  subjects  of  the  other  contracting  states 
in  any  cases  which  may  occur. 

XX.  The  contracting  States,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their  common 
customs  system  against  smuggling,  and  the  duties  upon  articles  of  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  against  fraud,  have  agreed  upon  a  general  cartel,  which  shall  be  brought 
into  operation  as  soon  as  possible,  and  not  later  than  the  present  treaty. 

XXI.  The  community  of  revenue  of  the  contracting  states,  consequent  upon 
the  present  treaty,  shall  have  reference  to  the  amount  of  the  import,  export,  and 
transit  duties  in  the  Prussian  states,  the  kingdoms  of  Wiirtcmburg  and  Bavaria, 
the  electorate  of  Ilcsse,  and  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse,  including  also  those 
countries  which  have  already  acceded  to  the  customs  system  of  any  of  the 
contracting  states. 

From  this  community  shall  be  exempted  the  revenue  arising  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  sources,  which  is  reserved  for  the  private  disposal  of  the  governments  of  the 
states  interested  :  viz. — 

1.  The  taxes  which  are  levied  within  each  state  upon  articles  of  domestic 
production,  including  the  compensation  duties  reserved  according  to  Article  XI. 

2.  The  water-tolls  mentioned  in  Article  XV. 

3.  The  highway  duties,  and  tolls  for  paved  roads,  dams,  bridges,  ferries, 
canals,  sluices,  and  havens ;  also  dues  for  weighing-machines,  and  warehouses, 
and  the  like,  under  whatever  other  name  they  may  be  levied :  and, 

4.  The  fines  and  confiscations,  arising  from  infractions  of  the  customs  laws, 
which’ shall  belong  to  each  government  within  its  own  territory,  after  payment  of 
the  share  reserved  for  the  informer. 

XXII.  The  amount  of  the  duties  which  arc  to  become  common  property 
shall,  after  deducting — 

1.  The  expenses  hereafter  mentioned  in  Article  XXX. ; 

2.  The  restitutions  on  account  of  erroneous  impositions ;  and, 

3.  The  indemnifications  and  compensations  to  be  made  by  virtue  of  special 
agreements  between  all  parties  ; — 
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Be  divided  among  the  contracting  states,  according  to  the  population  of  each 
state  comprehended  in  the  Union. 

The  population  of  such  states  as  have  acceded,  or  may  yet  Accede,  to  the 
Customs  Union,  by  means  of  a  treaty  with  one  or  other  of  the  contracting  states, 
guaranteeing  an  annual  payment  by  the  latter,  as  an  indemnity  for  the  share  of  the 
former  in  the  common  customs  revenue,  shall  be  included  in  the  population  of 
the  state  which  makes  such  payment. 

The  census  of  the  population,  in  each  separate  state  of  the  Union,  shall  be 
taken  every  three  years,  from  a  period  yet  to  be  agreed  upon,  and  the  result 
thereof  shall  be  communicated  by  the  states  to  each  other. 

XXIII.  Concessions,  with  reference  to  the  payment  of  taxes,  which  arc 
granted  to  the  trading  interests,  and  are  not  founded  upon  the  customs  laws, 
shall  be  at  the  expense'  of  the  treasury  of  that  state  which  has  granted  them. 
The  circumstances  under  which  such  concessions  shall  be  approved  are  reserved 
for  further  agreement. 

XXIV.  .Special  concessions  connected  with  the  customs,  which  are  enjoyed 
only  by  places  where  fairs  are  held,  for  instance, 'the  privilege  of  discounts,  shall 
not,  in  conformity  with  the  object  of  the  Customs  Union,  which  is  directed  to 
the  promotion  of  a  freer  and  more  natural  exercise  of  general  commerce,  be  ex¬ 
tended  in  those  states  of  the  Union  where  they  at  present  exist,  but  rather 
limited  as  much  as  possible,  and  their  speedy  and  total  removal  attempted,  with 
a  due  regard,  as  well  to  the  circumstances  upon  which  the  maintenance  of  such 
hitherto  favoured  places  depends,  as  to  their  previous  relative  situation  in  matters 
of  trade  with  foreign  countries.  New  concessions,  however,  shall  in  no  case  be 
granted  without  the  consent  of  all  parties. 

XXV.  Articles  which  are  imported  for  the  household  service  of  the  sovereigns 
and  reigning  families,  or  of  the  ambassadors,  envoys,  charges-d’affaires,  &c., 
accredited  to  their  courts,  shall  not  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  the  duties 
settled  in  the  tariff,  and  if  compensation  be  made  for  the  same,  it  shall  not  be 
charged  to  the  general  account;  nor  in  like  manner  shall  those  indemnities, 
which  may  be  payable  in  one  or  other  of  the  states  to  those  nobles  who  were 
formerly  immediate  members  of  the  empire,  or  to  communes,  or  to  private 
individuals  entitled  thereto,  in  return  for  customs  rights  abolished,  or  for 
exemptions  repealed,  be  charged  to  that  account. 

Every  state  shall,  however,  be  at  liberty  to  allow,  by  means  of  free  passes,  the 
importation,  exportation,  or  transit  of  particular  articles,  to  take  place  in  its  own 
territory  without  payment  of  duty ;  but  such  articles  shall  be  treated  according  to 
the  customs  laws,  arid  noted  in  the  free  registers,  which  shall  be  kept  as  well  as 
the  other  customs  registers,  and  the  duties  which  would  have  been  levied  thereon 
shall,  at  the  next  adjustment  of  the  revenues,  be  deducted  from  the  share  of 
that  state  by  which  the  free  passes  were  granted. 
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XXVI.  The  right  of  pardon  and  of  commutation  of  punishment  shall  be 
reserved  to  each  of  the  contracting  states.  Periodical  accounts  of  the  remission 
of  punishments  shall  be  reciprocally  communicated  when  desired. 

XXVII.  The  nomination  of  the  officers  and  servants  at  the  local  and  district 
stations,  where  goods  are  examined  and  duties  levied,  who  are,  in  conformity 
with  the  special  arrangement  on  the  subject,  to  be  appointed,  regulated,  and 
instructed  upon  uniform  principles,  shall  be  reserved  to  each  of  the  contracting 
states  within  its  own  territory. 

XXVIII.  The  customs  officers  at  the  local  and  district  stations  shall,  in  each 
state  of  the  Union,  be  under  the  direction  of  customs  boards  (where  more  than 
one  is  necessary),  which  shall  also  carry  into  effect  the  general  customs  laws,  and 
be  subordinate  to  the  proper  ministerial  department  of  the  state  concerned.  The 
formation  of  the  customs  boards,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  plan  of  their  pro¬ 
ceedings,  shall  be  reserved  to  the  government  of  each  state ;  but  tlieir  jurisdiction, 
so  far  as  it  is  left  undecided  in  the  principal  treaty  and  in  the  general  customs 
laws,  shall  be  defined  in  a  common  instruction  to  be  agreed  upon  for  that 
purpose. 

XXIX.  The  returns  to  be  made  by  the  customs  officers,  appointed  to  levy 
the  duties,  at  the  expiration  of  each  quarter  of  the  year,  and  the  final  accounts 
of  the  customs  revenues  received  in  each  quarter,  and  during  the  whole  year 
respectively,  to  be  submitted  by  them  on  the  expiration  of  the  year,  and  after 
the  closing  of  the  books,  shall  be  audited  by  the  customs  boards  concerned,  and 
collected  together  in  general  statements,  which  shall  also  be  transmitted  to  the 
central  board,  to  which  each  state  may  depute  an  officer. 

This  board  shall,  every  three  months,  prepare,  according  to  such  documents, 
the  provisional  accounts  between  the  confederated  states,  and  forward  them  to 
the  central  finance  department  of  each,  and  shall  also  make  out  the  definitive 
accounts  of  the  year. 

If  it  should  appear  from  the  quarterly  accounts,  that  the  actual  receipt  of  a 
state  of  the  Union  has  exceeded  the  share  in  the  revenues  accruing  *to  that 
state,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  receipt,  by  more  than  the  amount  of  one 
month,  the  necessary  measures  shall  be  adopted  for  equalizing  the  amount  by  a 
payment  on  the  part  of  the  state  or  states  in  which  the  additional  sum  has  been 
received. 

XXX.  With  reference  to  the  charges  of  management,  and  those  incurred  in 
levying  the  duties,  the  following  principles  shall  be  observed : 

I.  No  community,' in  this  respect,  shall  be  allowed,  but  each  Government 
shall  defray  its  expenses  of  management,  and  of  levying  the  duties,  respectively, 
which  are  incurred  within  its  own  territory,  whether  in  the  regulation  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  chief  and  auxiliary  customs  establishments,  and  of  those  for 
domestic  taxes,  of  salt  offices  and  warehouses,  and  of  the  boards  of  direction,  or  in 
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the  support  of  the  individuals  employed  in  such  offices  and  capacities,  and  in  the 
granting  of  pensions  to  them,  or  in  any  other  way  necessarily  resulting  from  the 
administration  of  the  customs. 

2.  With  respect  to  that  portion  of  the  expense  which  is  required  for  the 
customs  officers  employed  in  levying  the  duties,  and  in  the  control  or  exami¬ 
nation  of  merchandize,  and  in  the  escort  thereof  upon  the  territories  adjoining  a 
foreign  country,  and  within  the  boundary  district  belonging  to  such  territories, 
an  agreement  shall  be  made,  as  to  the  sum  total  which  shall  be  deducted  by  each 
of  the  contracting  states,  from  the  gross  amount  of  j  the  customs  duties  received 
annually,  and  becoming  common  property.  * . 

3.  In  cases  where  the  levying  of  private  taxes  is  united  with  that  of  the  cus¬ 
toms  duties,  only  that  portion  of  the  salary  and  necessary  expenses  of  the  cus¬ 
toms  officers,  which  is  proportionate  to  their  services  in  the  customs,  compared 
with  their  other  duties,  shall  be  reckoned  in  arranging  their  allowances. 

4.  General  rules  shall  be  agreed  upon  in  order  to  effect  the  utmost  possible 
similarity  in  the  rates  of  pay  of  the  officers  employed  in  levying  duties  and 
examining  merchandize,  and  of  those  belonging  to  the  boards  of  direction. 

XXXI.  The  contracting  states  reciprocally  concede  to  each  other  the  right 
of  nominating,  at  the  principal  customs  stations  on  the  boundaries  of  the  states 
of  the  Union,  comptrollers,  who  shall  take  cognizance  of  the  operations  there,  and 
at  the  auxiliary  stations,  relative  to  the  despatch  of  merchandize  and  the  obser¬ 
vance  of  the  boundaries,  and  shall  co-operate  in  the  maintenance  of  the  legal 
regulations,  and  in  the  removal  of  any  defects  ;  but  they  shall  refrain  from  issuing 
any  directions  of  their  own. 

It  is  reserved  for  further  negotiation  on  this  subject,  whether  any  and  \Vhat 
share  in  the  current  business  shall  be  taken  by  the  above  comptrollers. 

XXXII.  Each  of  the  contracting  states  shall  have  the  right  to  delegate 
officers  to  the  customs  boards  of  direction  in  other  states  of  the  Union,  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  business  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  customs,  and  with  the  community  of  interests  established  in 
the  present  treaty.  . 

The  relative  duties  of  those  officers  shall  be  further  defined  in  a  special 
instruction,  of  which  an  unreserved  disclosure,  on  the  part  of  the  state  where  the 
delegates  act,  relative  to  matters  connected  with  the  general  management  of  the 
customs,  and  the  facilitating  of  every  means  of  acquiring  information  on  the  sub-{ 
ject,  shall  be  the  basis ;  whilst,  on  the  part  of  the  delegates,  attention  shall  be 
paid  with  equal  sincerity  to  the  reconciling,  in  accordance  with  the  mutual 
objects  and  relations  of  the  confederated  states,  of  any  doubts  and  differences  of 
opinion  which  may  arise. 

The  ministerial  departments  of  all  the  states  of  the  Union  shall  reciprocally 
communicate,  when  requested,  every  desired  information  upon  the  general  affairs 
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of  the  customs  ;  and  with  respect  to  the  temporary  or  permanent  appointment  of 
a  superior  officer,  or  should  the  deputing  of  a  plenipotentiary,  otherwise  accredited 
to  the  government,  be  desirable  for  that  purpose,  every  opportunity  shall  lie 
readily  afforded  according  to  the  above-expressed  principle  to  such  delegate,  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  become  perfectly  acquairjted-wkh^tlic  general  management 
of  the  customs. 

XXXIII.  A  congress,  at  which  each  of  the  governments  of  the  Union  shall 
appoint  a  plenipotentiary,  shall  be  held  annually  about  the  beginning  of  June, 
for  the  purpose  of  general  discussion. 

A  president,  who  shall  not  however  enjoy  any  personal  advantage,  shall  be 
chosen  by  the  plenipotentiaries  at  the  conference,  from  among  themselves,  in 
order  formally  to  direct  their  proceedings. 

The  first  congress  shall  be  held  at  Munich,  and  the  subsequent  places  of 
meeting  shall  be  agreed  upon  at  the  close  of  each  annual  congress,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  objects  expected  to  be  discussed  at  the  ensuing  con¬ 
ferences. 

XXXIV.  The  attention  of  the  plenipotentiaries  at  the  conference  shall  be 
directed  to — 

a.  'The  consideration  of  all  difficulties  and  defects  which  maybe  observable 
in  one  or  other  of  the  contracting  states,  in  the  execution  of  the  primary  treaty, 
of  the  special  stipulations  of  the  customs  laws  and  regulations,  and  of  the  tariff, 
which  may  not  have  been  removed  during  the  year,  in  consequence  of  a  corre¬ 
spondence  upon  the  subject  between  the  ministerial  departments ; 

b.  The  definitive  apportionment,  among  the  states  of  the  Union,  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  receipts,  according  to  the  documents  prepared  by  the  principal  officers  of  the 
custom^,  and  submitted  to  them,  after  examination,  by  the  central  office,  which 
may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  accounts  in  a  manner  suitable 
to  the  common  interest; 

c.  The  consideration  of  all  requests  and  proposals  for  improving  the  customs 
administration,  which  may  be  submitted  by  any  of  the  governments  of  the 
Union ; 

d.  The  negotiation  of  such  alterations  of  the  customs  laws,  of  the  tariff,  of 
the  customs  regulation,  and  of  the  organization  of  the  administration  thereof,  as 
may  be  proposed  by  any  one  of  the  contracting  states ; 

And,  generally,  to  the  suitable  development  and  accomplishment  of  a  common 
system  of  trade  and  customs. 

XXXV.  „If  any  extraordinary  circumstance  should  occur  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  at  any  other  period  than  that  of  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  Plenipo¬ 
tentiaries,  which  calls  for  immediate  measures  and  arrangements  on  the  part  of 
the  states  of  the  Union,  the  contracting  parties  shall  concert  thereupon  in  the 
usual  diplomatic  manner,  or  convoke  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  their  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries. 
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XXXVI.  The  expenses  of  the  plenipotentiaries,  and  of  their  assistants,  shall 
he  defrayed  by  the  government  by  which  they  are  deputed ;  but  the  chancery 
expenses,  local  and  personal,  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  government  of  the  territory 
in  which  the  conference  is  held. 

XXXVII.  If,  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  present  treaty,  a  uniformity 
in  the  rate  of  import  duties  should  not  have  been  brought  into  operation  in  the 
countries  of  the  contracting  governments,  they  shall  be  bound  to  adopt  every 
regulation  which  may  be  necessary,  in  order  that  the  customs  revenues  of  the 
Union,  collectively,  may  not  be  injured  by  the  importation  and  collection  of 
articles  of  merchandize,  upon  which  no  duties  have  been  paid,  or  smaller  duties 
are  payable  than  those  contained  in  the  tariff  of  the  Union. 

XXXVIII.  In  case  other  German  states  should  notify  their  wishes  to  be 
admitted  into  the  Customs  Union  established  by  the  present  treaty,  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  shall  declare  that  they  are  ready  to  comply  with  that  wish, 
so  far  as  it  may  be  compatible  with  a  due  regard  to  the  peculiar  interests  of  the 
members  of  the  Union,  by  concluding  treaties  for  that  purpose. 

XXXIX.  They  shall  also  exert  themselves  to  facilitate  and  extend  as  much 
as  possible,  by  means  of  treaties  with  other  states,  the  commerce  of  their  sub¬ 
jects. 

XL.  Whatever  is  necessary  to  the  execution,  in  detail,  of  the  stipulations 
contained  in  the  present  treaty,  and  in  those  that  may  be  supplementary  to  it, 
more  especially  to  the  preparation  of  the  principal  agreements,  regulations,  and 
instructions  established  in  common,  shall  be  performed  by  special  commissioners. 

XLI.  The  present  treaty,  which  is  to  be  brought  into  operation  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1834,  shall  continue  in  force  until  the  1st  of  January,  1842  ;  and  if, 
during  that  term,  and  at  the  latest,  two  years  before  the  expiration  of  it,  the 
contrary  should  not  be  declared,  the  period  of  its  continuance  shall  be  prolonged 
to  12  years,  and  afterwards  from  12  years  to  12  years. 

The  latter  arrangement  shall,  however,  be  observed,  only  in  case  all  the  states 
of  the  Germanic  Confederation  should  not,  in  the  meantime,  agree  upon  adopt¬ 
ing  in  common  ’such  measures  as  may  fully  accomplish  the  object  of  the  present 
Customs  Union,  and  be  in  accordance  with  the  intention  expressed  in  the 
XIXth  Article  of  the  Act  of  the  Germanic  Confederation. 

Should  any  general  regulations  be  adopted,  relative  to  a  free  intercourse  in 
the  necessaries  of  life  in  all  the  states  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  the  stipu¬ 
lations  on  the  subject  in  the  tariff  of  the  Union,  prepared  in  conformity  with  the 
present  treaty,  shall  be  modified  accordingly. 

The  present  treaty  shall  be  forthwith  submitted  for  the  ratification  of  the 
High  Contracting  Courts,  and  the  declarations  of  ratification  shall  be  exchanged 
at  Berlin  within  six  weeks  at  the  latest. 

Done  at  Berlin,  the  22d  of  March,  1833. 
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Additional  Article^  to  the  Customs  Union  Treaty  of  the  22d  of  March 
1833,  between  Prussia,  the  Electorate  of  Hesse,  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  - 
Hesse,  on  the  one  part,  and  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg  on  the  other  part. — 
Signed  at  Berlin,  the  31st  of  October,  1833. 

(Translation.) 

I.  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Bavaria,  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Wiir- 
temberg,  shall,  in  conformity  with  the  agreement  contained  in  the  IVth  Article 
of  the  Customs  Union  Treaty  of  the  22d  of  March,  1833,  cause  to  be  published 
in  their  states  the  annexed  customs  regulation  and  tariff,  which  shall  together 
form  their  customs  law.  The  said  customs  tariff  shall  in  like  manner  be  pub¬ 
lished,  at  the  same  time  as  the  above  treaty,  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  the  elec¬ 
torate  of  Hesse,  and  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse,  but  without  interfering  with  the 
customs  laws  and  regulations  existing  in  these  states.  The  laws  and  customs 
regulations  alluded  to  in  this  Article,  and  also" the  tariff,  shall  he  regarded  as  in¬ 
tegral  parts  of  the  treaty  of  the  22d  of  March,  1833. 

II.  The  contracting  parties  shall,  as  soon  as  possible,  make  arrangements,  in 
order  that  the  punishment  of  offences  of  every  description  against  the  customs 
laws,  which  equally  affect  the  interests  of  all  the  states  of  the  Union,  may  be  re¬ 
gulated  according  to  uniform  principles. 

The  undersigned  plenipotentiaries  have  executed  and  sealed,  with  a  reservation 
as  to  ratification,  the  preceding  Articles,  which  shall  have  the  same  force  and 
validity  as  if  they  were  contained  in  the  treaty  of  the  22d  of  March,  1833. 

Done  at  Berlin,  the  31st  of  October,  1833. 

Mem. — The  ratifications  of  this  treaty,  and  of  the  Additional  Articles,  were 
exchanged  at  Berlin,  on  the  28th  of  November,  1833. 


The  following  States  are  those  which  have  in  part,  or  wholly,  adhered  to  the 
Prussian  Tariff,  previously  to,  and  after  the  treaty  of  March,  1833,  classed 
according  to  the  date  of  their  adhesion,  which  several  of  them  had  given 
previously  to  the  Treaty,  so  far  as  to  extend  to  a  part  of  their  Territory. 


. 

For  the  Bailiwicks  of  Allstadt  and  Oldis-  i 

leben,  inclosed  within  Prussia  (B) .  <  Wa>  ’3U> 

. *  For  the  upper  district  of  Osthcim,  in-  (  Jan.  25,  1831. 

closed  within  Bavaria  (A) .  i  p_h  1Ro>  & 

For  all  other  parts  (C*) .  {  } }'  J“J;  V 


Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach 
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H0HENZ0LLEIN-S.GMAn.KGEN  ..  jjjgg 

Ditto  Hechingen  (A)  .  L .  [Ditto,  ditto 

<■."* ■»">»-” . { pois^iffl^h,psa*j5'! »• 

r  For  the  Districts  of  Rossow,  Netzeband,-) 

Mecklenbdrg-Schwerin . <  atld  Schonberg,  inclosed  within  Prussia.  ^Dec.  2, 182G. 

I  (B)  ••• . J 

(  For  the  Districts  of  Sandcrsleben  and")  March  30,  and 

Anhalt-Dessau . <  Grossalsleben  inclosed  within  Prussia.  >- April  12,  1827. 

r  (B).  For  the  other  parts  (C*) . J  July  17,  1828. 

„  „  )  Feb.  14,  1828,  & 

Hesse-Darmsta.it  (B) . £  March  22,  1833. 

A .  5  For  the  County  of  Warmsdorff,  inclosed?  ,QOU 

Anhalt- Cot  .  j  within  Prussia  and  the  other  pkrts.  (B).  {  July  1  '•  1828: 

Bavaria  (A) . {  .  )  May  27,  1829,  & 

WiiiiTEMBEur.  (  A  A  . 1  . J  March  22,  1833. 

For  the  Bailiwick  of  Volkerode,  inclosed  )  July  4,  1829,  & 
within  Prussia  (A  B) . . . \  June  20,  1833. 


. F”oS  ! «■**•  •-  >*»• 

l  1  h  '»»»• 

. 1  ""  i  «. 


. J  '»*>' 

r  For  the  countries  of  Schluchtcn  andl 

B,nr„  J  Ruchsen,  and  those  of  Widderu  and  I  p„,,  ,,  ln„„ 

UaDEN . i  Edclfingen,  inclosed  within  Wiirtem- r  b  ’ 

[  herg  (AB)  . . . . J 


Waldeck  and  Pvrmont  . 


!,  1831. 


{For  the  Principality  of  Waldeck,  border- 1  i 

ing  upon  Prussia  (A  B) . j.  April  12,  1 

Anhalt-Bernborg  (B)  . May  13,  1831. 

f  For  all  the  Territory  of  the  Electorship, )  Aug.  23, 1831,  & 
n  l  except  the  circle  of  Schmalkaldcn  (c,  AB  March  22,  1833. 

Hesse-Cassel . 1  For  the  circle  of  Schmalkalden  in  Thurin-  M 

l  gia(C*> . |  May  II,  1833. 

...March  30,  1833. 


Saxe-Royal  (C)  ....... 

- Me.ningen  (C#). 

Reuss-Schleit/.  (C*) 

-  G REITZ  (C*)  . 

■  .  — Lobenstein-Eber; 


.  .May  11,  If 


Tlie  letter  (A)  denotes  the  slates  or  part  of  states  which,  by  treaties  of  the  12th  of  April,  1827, 
and  18th  of  January,  1828,  had  formed  an  association,  the  basis  of  which  was  the  Bavarian 
Tariff. 

The  letter  (B)  denotes  the  states  or  part  of  states  which,  by  the  treaty  of  the  14th  of  February, 
1828,  had  taken,  for  the  basis  of  their  association,  the  Prussian  Tariff. 

These  two  associations  were  united  by  the  treaty  of  the  27th  of  May,  1829,  and  confirmed  on 
the  22dof  March,  1833. 

Those  states  marked  (A  R)  are  denoted  ns  having  entered,  according  to  the  first  of  the  two 
treaties,  into  the  new  association  which  resulted  in  consequence. 

The  letter  (C)  indicates  the  states  which,  by  the  treaties  of  the  21st  of  May,  and  4th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1828,  remained  u.mnnexed  to  the  two  associations. 

The  states  marked  (C*)  are  those  which,  previously  to  the  10th  of  May,  1833,  had  constituted 
the  special  association  of  Thuringia. 
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The  following  Table  exhibits  the  Population  in  1837  of  the  States — com¬ 
prising  the  German  Custom-house  Union,  arranged  to  serve  as  a  basis  for 
'  the  Division  of  the  Receipts  at  Triennial  Periods. 


No. 

Designation  of  the  States  which 
have  given  their  assent 

Extent  of  ter¬ 
ritorial  su¬ 
perficies  in 
German 
square  miles. 

Extent  of  the 
Custom¬ 
house  fron- 

Population  according  to  the 
Census  agreed  upon  on  the 
31st  of  December  in 
1834.  1837. 

1 

Prussia  and  the  States  which 
have  come  to  an  agreement 
with  her  . . . 

5,157  jVir 

774  ,ya 

13,692,889 

14,318,250 

2 

Bavaria . 

1.477 

151  /'oV. 

4,251,118 

4,319,887 

3 

Saxony . 

58  ... 

1,595,668 

1,652,114 

4 

Wurtemberg  . 

385  V./V, 

3  tfo 

1,627,122 

1,667,901 

5 

Grand  Duchy  of  Baden . 

Electorate  ot  Ilessc . 

2/9 

60  /Vi, 

1,231,657 

1,264,614 

6 

182  jV’jy 

16  iVv 

640,674 

652,761 

7 

Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse . 

179  jVo 

769,691 

791,736 

8 

Thuringian  States . 

283 

908,478 

931,340 

9 

Duchy  of  Nassau . 

82  io°a 

373,601 

383,730 

10 

Frankfort . 

4  l'Vff 

25,090,898 

60,000 

25,982,333 

60,000 

8.252 

1,064  ,Vo 

25,150,898 

26,042,333 

The  population  of  Frankfort  is  not  taken  into  the  account  for  the  Division  of 
the  revenues,  as  this  town  receives  an  inalienable  and  invariable  sum  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  a  population  of  60,000  souls,  the  present  number  being  64,000. 

The  Duchy  of  Brunswick,  with  the  exception  of  the  parts  enclosed  by  Hano¬ 
ver,  and  the  whole  of  the  principality  of  Lippe,  have  joined  the  German  League 
by  treaties,  signed  19th  of  October,  and  11th  of  December,  1841 ;  and  negotia¬ 
tions  have  been,  opened  for  the  annexation  of  Ilanover  and  Oldenburg. 

Luxemburg  has  also  been  ceded,  in  February,  1842,  to  the  Customs  Union  by 
the  king  of  Holland.  The  whole  population,  therefore,  of  the  states  now  within 
the  Union  may  be  estimated,  for  1842,  at  not  less  than  27,000,000. 

The  convention,,  signed  at  Berlin  the  8th  March,  1841,  provides  that  two 
monies ,  viz.  the  Prussian  thaler,  of  14  to  the  Cologne  mark,  and  the  gulden  of 
24£  to  the  Cologne  mark,  shall  be  the  legal  tenders  of  the  Union.  The  excise 
duties  are  also,  by  the  law  of  8th  March,  1841,  made  equal  in  all  the  states  on 
most  of  the  articles  taxed  by  the  excise. 
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Convention  of  Commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  Prussia.  Signed  at 
London,  April  2,  1824. 

Art.  I.  From  and  after  the  1st  day  of  May  next,  Prussian  vessels  entering  or 
departing  from  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  British  vessels  entering  or  departing  from  the  ports  of  His  Prussian  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  dominions,  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  other  or  higher  duties  or  charges 
whatever,  than  are  or  shall  be  levied  on  national  vessels  entering  or  departing 
from  such  ports  respectively. 

II.  All  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  of  the  dominions 
of  either  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  which  are  or  shall  be  permitted  to  be 
imported  into,  or  exported  from,  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  Prussia 
respectively,  in  vessels  of  the  one  country,  shall  in  like  manner,  be  permitted  to 
be  imported  into  and  exported  from  those  ports  in  vessels  of  the  other. 

III.  All  articles  not  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  dominions 
of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  which  can  legally  be  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  into  the  ports  of  Prussia,  in  British  ships,  shall  be 
subject  only  to  the  same  duties  as  are  payable  upon  the  like  articles,  if  imported 
in  Prussian  ships :  and  the  same  reciprocity  shall  be  observed  in  the  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  respect  to  all  articles  not  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufac¬ 
ture  of  the  dominions  of  His  Prussian  Majesty,  which  can  legally  be  imported 
into  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  Prussian  ships. 

IV.  All  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  which  can  legally  be  imported  into 
the  ports  of  either  country,  shall  be  admitted  at  the  same  rate  of  duty,  whether 
imported  in  vessels  of  the  other  country,  or  in  national  vessels ;  and  all  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandize  which,  can  be  legally  exported  from  the  ports  of  cither 
country,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  bounties,  drawbacks,  and  allowances, 
w'hether  exported  in  vessels  of  the  other  country,  or  in  national  vessels. 

V.  No  priority  or  preference  shall  be  given,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the 
Government  of  either  country,  or  by  any  company,  corporation,  or  agent,  acting 
on  its  behalf,  or  under  its  authority,  in  the  purchase  of  any  article  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  either  country,  imported  into  the  other,  on  account 
of,  or  in  reference  to,  the  character  of  the  vessel  in  which  such  article  was  im¬ 
ported  ;  it  being  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties, 
that  no  distinction  or  difference  whatever  shall  be  made  in  this  respect. 

VI.  The  present  Convention  shall  be  in  force  for  the  term  of  ten  years  from 
the  date  hereof ;  and  further,  until  the  end  of  twelve  months  after  either  of  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  shall  have  given  notice  to  the  other  of  its  intention  to 
terminate  the  same ;  each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  reserving  to  itself  the 
right  of  giving  such  notice  to  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  said  term  of  ten  years ; 
and  it  is  hereby  agreed  between  them,  that,  at  the  expiration  of  twelve  months 
after  such  notice  shall  have  been  received  by  either  party  from  the  other,  this 
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Convention,  and  all  the  provisions  thereof,  shall  altogether  cease  and  de¬ 
termine. 

VII.  The  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be 
exchanged  at  London,  within  one  month  from  the  date  hereof,  or  sooner  if 
possible. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same,  and 
have  affixed  thereto  the  seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  London,  the  2d  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1824. 

(L.S.)  GEORGE  CANNING.  (L.S.)  WERTIIER. 

(L.S.)  W.  HUSKISSON. 


British  Order  in  Council,  regulating  the  Duties  on  Prussian  Vessels  and  their 
Cargoes  in  British  Ports.  At  the  Court  at  Carlton  House,  the  25th  of  May, 
1824.  Present,  the  King’s  Most  Excellent  Majesty  in  Council. 

Whereas,  by  an  act,  passed  in  the  4th  year  of  his  present  Majesty’s  reign 
(cap.  77)}  intituled  “  An  Act  to  authorize  his  Majesty,  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  to  regulate  the  duties  and  drawbacks  on  goods  imported  or  exported  in 
foreign  vessels,  and  to  exempt  certain  foreign  vessels  from  pilotage,”  his 
Majesty  is  authorized,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  or^by  his 
Majesty’s  order  or  orders  in  council,  to  be  published  from  time  to  time  in  the 
London  Gazette,  to  authorize  the  importation  into  or  exportation  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  from  any  other  of  his  Majesty’s  dominions,  of  any  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandize,  whieh  may  be  legally  imported  or  exported  in  foreign 
vessels,  upon  payment  of  such  and  the  like  duties  only,  and  with  the  like  draw¬ 
backs,  bounties,  and  allowances,  as  are  charged  or  granted  upon  similar  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandize,  when  imported  or  exported  in  British  vessels ;  provided 
always,  that  before  any  such  order  or  orders  shall  be  issued,  satisfactory  proof  shall 
have  been  laid  before  his  Majesty  and  his  privy  council,  that  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandize  imported  into  or  exported  from  the  foreign  country  in  whose  favour 
such  remission  of  duties,  or  such  drawbacks,  bounties,  or  allowances,  shall  be 
granted,  are  charged  with  the  same  duties,  and  are  allowed  the  same  drawbacks, 
bounties,  or  allowances,  when  imported  into  or  exported  from  such  foreign 
country,  in  British  vessels,  as  are  levied  or  allowed  on  similar  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandize,  when  imported  or  exported  in  vessels  of  sucl  country :  and  whereas 
by  an  act,  passed  in  the  present  session  of  parliament  (cap.  1),  intituled,  “  An 
Act  to  indemnify  all  persons  concerned  in  advising,  issuing,  or  acting,  under  a 
certain  order  in  council  for  regulating  the  tonnage  duties  on  certain  foreign  ves¬ 
sels  ;  and  to  amend  an  act  of  the  last  session  of  parliament,  for  authorizing  his 
Majesty,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  regulate  the  duties  and  drawbacks  on 
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goods  imported  or  exported  in  any  foreign  vessels,”  his  Majesty  is  authorized 
(in  certain  cases),  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  or  by  his  Majesty’s 
order  or  orders  in  council,  to  be  published  from  time  to  time  in  the  London, 
Gazette,  to  permit  and  authorize  the  entry  into  any  port  or  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  of  any  other  of  his  Majesty’s  do¬ 
minions,  of  any  foreign  vessels,  upon  payment  of  such  and  the  like  duties  of 
tonnage  only  as  are  or  may  be  charged  or  granted  upon  or  in  respect  of 
British  vessels ;  and  whereas  by  a  convention,  bearing  date  the  second  day  of 
April  last,  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  has  engaged  that,  from  and  after  the 
first  day  of  May  then  next  ensuing,  British  vessels  and  their  cargoes,  entering  or 
departing  from  the  ports  of  Prussia,  shall  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  Prus¬ 
sian  vessels,  in  respect  of  the  articles  permitted  to  be  imported  or  exported,  and 
of  the  duties,  bounties,  drawbacks,  and  allowances,  on  such  British  vessels  and 
cargoes  ;  his  Majesty,  by  virtue_of  the  powers  vested  in  him  by  the  acts  abo^e 
recited,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  is  pleased  to  order,  ana 
it  is  hereby  ordered,  that,  from  and  after  the  first  of  this  instant  May,  Prussian 
vessels  entering  or  departing  from  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  other  or  higher  duties  or  charges 
whatever,  than  are  or  shall  be  levied  on  British  vessels  entering  or  departing  from 
such  ports :  that  all  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture,  of  any  of 
the  dominions  of  his  Prussian  Majesty,  which  are  or  shall  be  permitted  to  be  im¬ 
ported  into  or  exported  from  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  in  British  vessels,  shall,  in  like  manner,  be  permitted  to  be  imported 
into  and  exported  from  the  said  ports  in  Prussian  vessels :  that  all  articles  not  of 
the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture,  of  the  dominions  of  his  Prussian  Majesty, 
which  can  legally  be  imported  from  Prussia  into  the  ports  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  in  Prussian  vessels,  shall  be  subject  only  to  the  same  duties  as  are  payable 
upon  the  like  articles  if  imported  in  British  ships :  that  all  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandize,  which  can  legally  be  imported  into  the  ports  of  the  United  King-  - 
dom,  shall  be  admitted  at  the  same  rate  of  duty,  when  imported  in  Prussian 
vessels,  that  is  charged  on  similar  articles  imported  in  British  vessels ;  and  that 
all  goods,  wares,  or  merchandize,  which  can  be  legally  exported  from  the  ports 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  bounties,  drawbacks,  and 
allowances,  when  exported  in  Prussian  vessels,  that  are  granted,  paid,  or  allowed, 
on  similar  articles,  when  exported  in  British  vessels  : 

And  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  his  Majesty’s 
Treasury  are  to  give  the  necessary  directions  herein  accordingly. 

JAS.  BULLER. 
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British  Order  in  Council,  granting  to  Prussian  Vessels  the  Privileges  of  Trading 
with  the  British  Colonies.  At  the  Court  at  Carlton  House,  Jtlie  3d  of  May, 
1826.  Present,  the  King’s  Most  Excellent  Majesty  in  Council.  i» 

Whereas  by  the  law  of  navigation,  foreign  ships  are  permitted  to  import 
into  any  of  the  British  possessions  abroad,  from  the  countries  to  which  they  be¬ 
long,  goods,  the  produce  of  those  countries,  and  to  export  goods  from  such  pos¬ 
sessions  to  be  carried  to  any  foreign  country  whatever ;  and  whereas  also  by  an 
act  of  parliament,  made  and  passed  in  the  Gth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present 
Majesty  (cap.  114),  intituled,  “  An  Act  to  regulate  the  trade  of  the  British  pos¬ 
sessions  abroad,”  it  is  enacted,  that  the  privileges  granted  by  the  law'  of  navi¬ 
gation  to  foreign  ships,  shall  be  limited  to  the  ships  of  those  countries  which, 
having  colonial  possessions,  shall  grant  the  like  privileges  of  trading  with  those 
possessions  to  Britisli  ships,  or' which,  not  having  colonial  possessions,  shall 
place  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  this  country,  and  of  its  possessions  abroad, 
upon  the  footing  of  the  most  favoured  nation  :  and  whereas  within  the  dominions 
of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  this  country, 
and  of  its  possessions  abroad,  have  been  placed  upon  the  footing  of  the  most 
favoured  nation ;  his  Majesty  is  pleased,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  privy 
council,  to  declare,  that  the  ships  of  and  belonging  to  the  dominions  of  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  so  granted  as  afore¬ 
said  by  the  law  of  navigation,  and  may  import  from  such  the  dominions  of  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  into  any  of  the  British  possessions  abroad,  goods, 
the  produce  of  such  dominions,  and  may  export  goods  from  such  British  pos¬ 
sessions  abroad  to  be  carried  to  any  foreign  country  whatever. 

And  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  his  Majesty’s 
Treasury,  and  the  Right  Honourable  Earl  Bathurst,  one  of  his  Majesty’s  principal 
secretaries  of  state,  are  to  give  the  necessary  directions  herein  as  to  them  may 
respectively  appertain.  JAS.  BULLER. 


Ordinance  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  placing  the  Commerce  and  Navigation  of 
Great  Britain  upon  the  footing  of  the  most  favoured  Nation. 

[Translation.] 

In  consequence  of  the  report  presented  to  me  on  the  9th  of  this  month,  re¬ 
lative  to  the  assurance  given,  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government,  to  my 
minister  in  London,  that  my  subjects  will  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  advantages 
which  the  act  of  the  Gth  George  IV.  (cap.  114),  grants  to  the  subjects  of  foreign 
powers,  with  respect  to  commerce  with  the  English  colonies,  whenever  the  com¬ 
merce  and  navigation  of  England  and  its  colonies  shall  have  been  placed  upon 
the  footing  of  the  most  favoured  nation,  in  my  dominions ;  I  hereby  order  that 
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they  be  in  future  placed  upon  that  footing,  so  long  as  my  subjects  shall  continue 
to  enjoy  the  advantages  assuied  to  them  by  the  act  abovementioned ;  and  I 
charge  you  to  carry  this  ordinance  into  effect. 

Berlin,  20th  of  May,  1826.  FREDERICK  WILLIAM. 

M.  de  Sen ue km ann,  Minister  of  State,  and  of  the  Interior. 

Comte  de  Bernstoff,  Minister  of  State,  and  of  the  Cabinet. 


Convention  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  between  Great  Britain,  on  the  one 
part,  and  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wiirtemberg,  Baden,  the  Electorate  of 
Ilcsse,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  the  States  forming  the  Customs  and 
Commercial  Union  of  Thuringia,  Nassau,  and  Frankfort,  on  the  other 
part.  Signed  at  London,  March  2,  1841. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
on  the  one  part,  and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  on  the  other  part,  in  his 
own  name,  as  well  as  in  the  name  of  the  other  powers,  members  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  of  customs  and  commerce,  existing  in  virtue  of  the  treaties  of  the  22nd 
and  30th  of  March,  and  the  11th  of  May,  1833,  the  12tli  of  May.and  10th  of  De¬ 
cember,  1835,  and  the  2nd  of  January,  1836, — that  is  to  say,  Their  Majesties  the 
King  of  Bavaria,  the  King  of  Saxony,  and  the  King  of  Wiirtemberg ;  their 
Royal  Highnesses  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  the  Prince  Electoral  and  Co-Regent 
of  Hesse,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  and  “  bei  Rhein  !”  the  States  forming  the 
Customs  and  Commercial  Union,  called  the  States  of  Thuringia — viz.,  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar  Eisenach,  their  Serene  High¬ 
nesses  the  Dukes  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  Saxe-Altenburg,  and  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
the  Princes  of  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  of  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen,  of 
Rcuss-Greitz,  of  Reuss-Schleitz,  and  of  Reuss-Lobenstein  and  Ebersdorf;  his 
Serene  Highness  the  Duke  of  Nassau,  and  the  Free  Town  of  Frankfort ;  being 
equally  animated  by  the  desire  of  extending,  as  far  as  possible,  the  commercial 
relations  between  their  respective  States,  have  agreed,  for  this  purpose,  to  enter 
into  a  convention  of  commerce  and  navigation,  and  have  named  their  respective 
plenipotentiaries,  that  is  to  say ; 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land,  the  Right  Honourable  Henry  John  Viscount  Palmerston,  Baron  Temple,  a 
peer  of  Ireland,  a  member  of  her  Majesty’s  most  Honourable  Privy  Council, 
Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath,  a  Member  of 
Parliament,  and  her  Britannic  Majesty’s  principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs ;  and  the  Right  Honourable  Henry  Labouchere,  a  member  of  her  said 
Majesty’s  most  Honourable  Privy  Council,  a  Member  of  Parliament,  President 
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of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  the  Affairs  of  Trade  and  Foreign  Planta¬ 
tions,  and  Master  of  the  Mint; 

And  his  Majesty  the  King  of  .Prussia,  in  his  own  name,  as  well  as  in  the  name 
of  the  other  powers,  Members  of  the  Association  of  Customs  and  Commerce, 
the  Sieur  Henry  William,  Baron  de  Bulow,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Red 
Eagle  of  the  First  Class  of  Prussia,  Grand  Cross  of  the  Orders  of  Leopold  of 
Austria,  of  St.  Anne  of  Russia,  and  of  the  Guelphs  of  Hanover ;  Knight  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Stanislaus  of  the  Second  Class,  and  Knight  of  St.  Wladimir  of  the 
Fourth  Class  of  Russia,  Commander  of  the  Order  of  the  White  Falcon  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  his  Chamberlain,  Actual  Privy  Councillor,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  her  Britannic  Majesty ; 

Who,  after  having  communicated  to  each  other  their  respective  full  powers, 
found  to  be  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  and  concluded  the  follow¬ 
ing  Articles : 

Article  I. — In  consideration  of  the  circumstance  that  British  vessels  are 
admitted,  together  with  their  cargoes,  to  entry  in  the  ports  of  Prussia,  and  of  the 
other  states  of  the  aforenamed  Union  of  Customs,  when  coming  from  the 
ports  of  all  countries,  and  in  consideration  of  the  concessions  stipulated  in  this 
present  convention  for  British  trade  with  all  the  states  of  this  Union  of  Customs  ; 
in  consideration  also  of  the  facility  which  the  application  of  steam  power  to  in¬ 
land  navigation  affords  for  the  conveyance  of  produce  and  merchandize  of  all 
kinds  up  and  down  rivars  ;  and  in  consideration  of  the  new  opening  which  may 
by  these  means  be  given  to  the  trade  and  navigation  between  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  the  British  possessions  abroad,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  states  now 
composing  the  Union  of  Customs,  on  the  other ;  some  of  which  states  use  as  the 
natural  outlet  of  their  commerce,  ports  not  within  their  own  dominions ;  it  is 
agreed  that,  from  and  after  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this 
present  convention,  Prussian  vessels,  and  the  vessels  of  the  other  states  forming 
the  said  Union  of  Customs,  together  with  their  cargoes  consisting  of  all  such 
goods  as  can  be  legally  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British 
possessions  abroad,  by  the  said  vessels  from  the  ports  of  the  countries 
to  which  they  respectively  belong,  shall,  when  coming  from  the  mouths  of 
the  Meuse,  of  the  Ems,  of  the  Weser,  and  of  the  Elbe,  or  from  the  mouths 
of  any  navigable  rivers  lying  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Meuse,  and  form¬ 
ing  the  means  of  communication  between  the  sea  and  the  territory  of  any 
of  the  German  States  which  are  parties  to  this  treaty,  be  admitted  into 
the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  the  British  possessions  abroad, 
in  as  full  and  ample  a  manner,  as  if  the  ports  from  which  such  vessels 
may  have  come,  as  aforesaid,  were  within  the  dominions  of  Prussia,  or  of  any 
other  of  the  states  aforesaid ;  and  such  vessels  shall  be  permitted  to  import  the 
goods  above  mentioned  upon  the  same  terms  on  which  the  said  goods  might  be 
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imported  if  coming  from  the  national  ports  of  such  vessels ;  and  also  that,  in 
like  manner,  such  vessels  proceeding  from  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonial 
Possessions  abroad,  to  the  ports  or  places  thus  referred  to,  shall  be  treated  as  if 
returning  to  a  Prussian  Baltic  port:— it  being  understood  that  these  privileges 
are  to  extend  to  the  vessels  of  Prussia  and  of  the  states  aforesaid,  and  to  their 
cargoes,  only  in  respect  to  each  of  the  said  ports  in  which  British  vessels  and 
their  cargoes  shall,  upon  their  arrival  thereat,  and  departure  therefrom,  continue 
to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  vessels  of  Prussia,  and  of  the  other 
States  of  the  Union. 

II.  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  .in  his  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  States,  aforesaid,  agrees  to  the  place,  always  and  in  every  way,  the  trade  and 
navigation  of  the  subjects  of  her  Britanic  Majesty,  in  respect  to  the  importation 
of  sugar  and  rice,  upon  the  same  footing  as  that  of  the  most  favoured  nation. 

III.  In  the  event  of  other  German  States  joining  the  Germanic  Union  of 
Customs,  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  such  other  States  shall  be  included  in  all  the 
stipulations  of  the  present  convention. 

IV.  The  present  convention  shall  be  in  force  until  the  1st  of  January,  1842, 
and  further  for  the  term  of  six  years,  provided  neither  of  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  shall  have  given  to  the  other  six  months’  previous  notice  that  the 
same  shall  cease  to  be  in  force  on  the  said  1st  of  January,  1842;  and  if  neither 
party  shall  have  given  to  the  other  six  months’  previous  notice  that  the  present 
convention  shall  cease  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1848,  then  the  present 
convention  shall  further  remain  in  force  until  the  1st  day  of  January,  1854,  and 
further,  until  the  end  of  twelve  months  after  either  of  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  shall  have  given  notice  to  the  other  of  its  intention  to  terminate  the  same, 
each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  reserving  to  itself  the  right  of  giving  such 
notice  to  the  other ;  and  it  is  hereby  agreed  between  them,  that  at  the  expiration 
of  twelve  months  after  such  notice  shall  have  been  received  by  either  party  from 
the  other,  this  convention,  and  all  the  provisions  thereof,  shall  altogether  cease 
and  determine. 

V.  The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  thereof 
shall  be  exchanged  at  London  at  the  expiration  of  two  months,  or  sooner  if 
possible. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same, 
and  have  affixed  thereto  the  seals  of  their  arms.  — 

Done  at  London,  the  Second  day  of  March,  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  One 
Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Forty-One. 

(L.S.)  PALMERSTON.  (L.S.)  BULOW. 

(L.S.)  II.  LABOUCHERE. 
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Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  between  the  Netherlands  and  the  States 
of  the  Germanic  Union.  ' 

Previously  to  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  a  warfare  of  countervailing  duties 
was  carried  on  between  the  states  of  the  Union  and  Holland.  The  latter  imposed 
high  duties  upon  the  corn  of  the  former,  and  the  Germanic  States  taxed  highly 
the  refined  sugar  of  Holland,  and  imposed  duties  nearly  amounting  to  ten  shil- 
A  lings  per  ton  on  Dutch  vessels  navigating  the  Rhine.  By  the  treaty  of  commerce 
dated  the  2 1st  of  July,  1839. 

Art.  I.  His  Majesty  tli£  King  of  the  Netherlands  agrees  to  admit — 

A.  For  importation  by  the  frontiers  between  the  Netherlands  and  Prussia,  as  well  by 
land  as  by  water,  under  the  flag  of  any  of  the  states  above  named,  forming  the 
association  of  custom-houses  and  commerce — the  following  articles  without  dis¬ 
tinction  of  origin :  viz. — 

1.  Wine  in  casks  at  10  cents  Netherlands  per  barrel  (hectolitre). 

Wine  in  bottles  of  1 16  or  more  per  cask  at  5  florins  per  100  bottles. 

2.  Grain,  viz.,  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  and  buckwheat,  at  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent 
on  the  duties  of  import  now  existing. 

3.  Hard  stonaf  not  worked,  such  as  flat  stones  for  tombs  and  sills,  marble  in  blocks, 
paving-stones,  &c.,  at  3  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

B.  To  importation  by  the  frontiers  between  the  Netherlands  and  Prussia,  by  rivers, 
under  the  flag  of  one  of  the  states  of  the  association  of  custom-houses  and 
commerce. 

Timber,  by  entire  cargoes  or  rafts,  at  25  cents  Netherlands  per  ton  ;  25  quintals  are 
reckoned  equivalent  to  a  ton.  All  cargoes  whereof  the  half  shall  consist  of  timber, 
shall  be  considered  as  complete  cargoes. 

C.  To  importation,  either  by  sea  or  by  the  frontiers,  between  the  Netherlands  and 
Prussia,  by  land,  and  on  the  frontiers : 

Under  control,  and  with  certificates  of  origin,  the  undermentioned  products  of  industry 
of  the  countries  of  the  association  of  custom-houses  and  commerce : 

1.  Silk  stuffs  and  ribbons,  at  the  valuation  of  two  Netherlands  florins  per  Nether¬ 
lands  lb.  (kilogramme.) 

2.  Hosiery  (bas  et  bonneterie ),  lace  and  bobbinet,  at  5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

3.  Cutlery  and  mercery  ( mercene )  (according  to  the  specifications  of  the  present 
Netherlands  tariff)  at  3  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  measures  of  control,  and  the  formalities  for  the  certificates  of  origin  above  men- 
mentioned,  shall  be  settled  by  common  consent.  The  proper  authorities  shall,  in 
consequence,  be  furnished  with  the  requisite  instructions. 

II.  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  shall,  without  additional 
advantages,  continue  to  secure  to  the  raw  and  manufactured  productions  of  the 
states  of  the  association  of  custom-houses  and  commerce,  on  their  importations 
in  the  colonies  of  the  Netherlands,  all,  the  advantages  and  benefits  that  are  at 
present  possessed,  or  may  hereafter  be  granted  to  the  manufactures  or  pro¬ 
ductions  of  any  other  of  the  most  favoured  European  countries. 

III.  — His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  agrees  that  the  stipulations  of 
letter  B,  Nos.  1  and  2  of  the  7th  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Navigation  between 
the  Netherlands  and  Prussia,  dated  3d  June,  1837,  by  virtue  of  which  goods, 
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which  are  loaded  or  unloaded  in  any  Netherland  port,  are  entitled,  on  the  part  of 
the  Netherlands,  to  entire  freedom  or  to  a  diminution  of  the  navigation-duty 
determined  by  the  tariff  C.  annexed  to  the  convention  of  Mayence,  of  the 
31st  March,  1831,  should  also  apply  to  goods  passing  in  direct  transit  by  the 
ways  open  to  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine,  by  the  said  convention  for  transport 
by  sea,  and  vice  versa,  under  the  Prussian  flag,  or  any  of  the  bordering  states  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  advantages  granted  to  the  navigation  of  the  Netherlands  Rhine 
by  the  said  treaty. 

IV.  — The  governments  of  the  states  composihg  the  association  agree  to 

admit  «■  ^ 

A.  To  importation  by  the  frontiers  between  Prussia  and  the  Netherlands,  both  by  land 
and  water,  the  undermentioned  productions  of  the  Netherlands  : — Butter,  cheese, 
oxen  and  bulls,  cows, "heifers,  at  half  the  duties  fixed  by  the  tariff  at  present  in 
force,  or  hereafter  to  be  established,  in  the  states  of  the  said  association. 

B.  To  importation  by  sea  or  land,  and  by  rivers. 

1.  Of  lump  sugars  of  the  Netherlands  intended  for  the  use  of  the  refiners  of  the  states 
of  the  association  of  custom-houses  and  commerce,  and  under  official  control  for 
this  purpose,  at  half  the  import-duty  fixed  by  the  present  tariff  of  the  custom¬ 
houses  of  the  association. 

2.  Refined  sugar  of  the  Netherlands,  at  a  valuation  of  ten  Prussian  crowns  (rix- 
dollars)  per  quintal  of  50  kilogrammes. 

3.  Rice  of  the  Netherlands,  at  a  valuation  of  2  Prussian  crowns  (rix-dollars)  per 
quintal  of  50  kilogrammes. 

The  members  of  the  association  of  custom-houses  and  commerce  further  consent — 

Ad  B.  1.  In  no  case  hereafter  to  subject  the  lump-sugars  of  the  Netherlands  to  an 
import-duty  which  should  exceed  by  more  than  10  per  cent  the  duty  imposed  upon 
raw  sugars,  also  intended  for  the  use  of  the  refiners  in  their  states. 

Ad  B.  2.  In  case  the  duties  fixed  by  the  existing  tariff  upon  raw  sugars  intended  for 
such  use  should  be  diminished  to  reduce  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  like  pro¬ 
portion,  the  duties  upon  the  refined  sugars  of  the  Netherlands,  so  that  these  duties 
shall  never  exceed  double  those  paid  on  raw  sugars. 

The  stipulation  of  letter  A.  of  the  present  article  shall  take  effect  immediately  after  the 
publication  of  the  treaty,  and  that  of  letter  B.  eight  weeks  after  the  publication, 
whilst  the  stipulations  B.  2  and  3  shall  not  be  carried  into  execution  until  the  1st 
of  January,  1840. 

V.  — The  states  of  the  association  of  custom-houses  and  commerce  shall  not 
increase  the  import-duties  fixed  by  the  existing  tariff  on  the  undermentioned 
articles  on  their  importation  from  the  Netherlands,  whether  sea,  land,  or  river ; 
viz.,  coffee  raw  and  manufactured,  tobacco,  spicks,  tea,  herrings,  seed,  oil,  and 
brandy  of  all  sorts.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  this  stipulation  does  not 
embrace  the  case  of  the  quintal  of  50  kilogrammes  being  hereafter  adopted  in 
lieu  of  the  Prussian  quintal,  as  a  unity  of  weight  in  the  tariff  of  the  association  of 
custom-houses  and  commerce,  without  the  valuations  of  the  existing  tariff  relative 
to  the  abovementioned  articles  being  reduced. 

VI.  — In  case  the  allowance  on  duties  (drawback)  on  wines  imported  direct  from 
the  place  of  growth  at  present  allowed  in  the  states  of  the  association  of  custom- 
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houses  and  commerce  in  favour  of  the  wholesale  trade  in  wines  should  be 
continued  beyond  the  1st  of  January,  1840,  or  that  other  advantages  of 
this  nature  should  be  granted  to  this  trade,  it  is  agreed  that  from  the  said 
date  these  advantages  shall  equally  apply  to  the  wines  imported  from  the 
Netherlands. 

VII. — In  consideration  of  the  advantages  of  a  railroad  between  Prussia  and  the 
Netherlands,  it  has  been  agreed  that,  in  case  a  company  of  shareholders  should 
demand  of  the  Prussian  government  permission  for  the  establishment  of  a  rail¬ 
road  in  continuation  of  the  railroad  established  or  about  to  be  established  in  the 
Netherlands,  the  Prussian  government,  after  having  agreed  with  that  of  the 
Netherlands  upon  the  point  of  junction  at  the  frontiers,  shall  grant  the  per¬ 
mission  under  the  conditions  at  present  or  hereafter  to  be  adopted  generally  by 
Prussia  for  all  such  undertakings. 

VIII.  — The  High  Contracting  Parties  reciprocally  engage 

a.  No  longer  to  impose  any  prohibitions  on  import  or  export  which  shall  affect  the 

importations  or  exportations  of  the  states  of  the  other  party  whilst  articles  of  a 
similar  nature  of  a  third  country,  are  not  subject  to  them. 

b.  Not  to  burden  for  the  advantage  of  the  government  or  communes  the  reciprocal 

importations  or  exportations  without  distinction  of  country  from  whence  they 
came  or  whither  destined,  with  other  or  heavier  duties,  imposts,  or  charges  what¬ 
ever,  than  those  which  the  tariff  and  laws  in  force  shall  prescribe. 

c.  To  enable  their  subjects  and  products  reciprocally  to  participate  in  all  the  premiums, 

return  of  duties,  and  other  advantages  of  this  description  which  may  be  generally 
granted  in  their  states  on  certain  articles  of  import  or  export  equally,  without  dis¬ 
tinction  of  country  of  growth  or  of  destination. 

IX. — The  High  Contracting  Parties  declare  that  the  concessions  granted  on 
both  parts  are  to  be  regarded  as  having  been  stipulated  with  a  view'  to  afford 
altogether  equivalents  for  the  advantages  acquired  by  the  said  treaty,  and  conse¬ 
quently  they  have  agreed  to  the  said  concessions  solely  as  a  return  for  these  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  that  they  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  coming  to  an  agreement 
with  other  states  either  ,  with  or  without  equivalent  benefits,  or  even  of  rendering 
the  application  general. 

X.  — If  one  of  the  Higli  Contracting  Parties  should  hereinafter  grant  to  another 
state  any  privileges  as  it  regards  trade  or  custom-houses  differing  from  or  more 
.considerable  than  those  granted  by  the  present  treaty,  the  same  privileges  shall 
become  common  to  the  other  party  who  shall  enjoy  gratuitously,  if  the  concession 
is  gratuitous,  or  in  return  for  an  equivalent  if  the  concession  is  conditional ;  in 
which  case  the  equivalent  shall  become  an  object  of  special  convention  between 
the  High  Contracting  Parties. 

XI.  — The  present  treaty  shall  remain  in  force  to  the  end  of  the  year  1841 
and  if,  six  months  before  the  expiration  of  this  term,  neither  of  the  High  Con¬ 
tracting  Parties  signifies  by  an  official  announcement  its  intention  of  putting  a 
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termination  to  it,  the  treaty  shall  remain  in  force  for  one  year  longer,  and  so  on 
from  year  to  year. 

In  confirmation  whereof  the  said  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  and  affixed 
their  respective  seals. 

Dated  Berlin,  21st  January,  1839. 

(L.S.)  F.  H.  G.  DE  SCHERFF. 

(L.S.)  E.  MICHAELIS. 

(L.S.)  I.  I.  ROCHUSSEN. 

(L.S.)  CH.  L.  WINDHORN. 

(L.S.)  FR.  WILH.  WESTPHAL. 


Order  of  Council  of  the  10th  April,  1839,  relative  to  the  Import-Duty  on 
Lump  Sugars  for  the  Refiners. 

In  virtue  of  your  report  dated  31st  March,  I  approve  that  the  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  lump  sugars  of  the  Netherlands  for  the  use  of  the  refiners  of  the 
confederation,  which  has  been  made  in  favour  of  Holland  by  the  4th  article  of 
the  Treaty  of  Commerce,  concluded  the  21st  January  last,  and  which  has  been 
fixed  at  one-half  of  the  present  tariff ;  viz.,  5£  crowns  (rix-dollars)  per  quintal, 
regard  being  had  to  the  negotiations  opened  with  other  governments,  and  in  the 
representation  of  equitable  compensations,  should  also  receive  a  simultaneous 
and  anticipatory  application,  eight  weeks  after  the  publication  of  the  said  treaty, 
with  regard  to  all  lump  sugars  without  distinction  of  origin,  on  condition  always 
that  the  importation  take  place  within  the  custom-house  limits  bordering  on  the 
Dutch  territory,  and  also  on  the  northern  custom-house  frontier  from  that  dis¬ 
trict  as  far  as  Memcl,  and  being  for  the  use  of  the  refiners  of  the  federation  and 
under  control. 

(Signed)  FREDERICK  WILLIAM. 

To  the  Minister  of  Finance,  Count  Alvensleben. 

By  Treaty  of  Navigation. 

Art.  I. — The  Netherland  vessels  which  shall  enter,  either  loaded  or  in  ballast, 
the  ports  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  or  depart  therefrom,  and  reciprocally 
Prussian  vessels  entering  in  ballast,  or  laden  in  the  ports  of  the  Netherlands,  or 
leaving  the  same,  shall  be  subjected  to  no  other  tonnage,  flag,  port,  anchorage, 
pilot,  towing,  light,  lockage,  canal,  quarantine,  scavage,  or  warehousing  dues,  nor 
any  other  dues  or  charges  whatever,  however  called,  collected  in  the  name  and  for 
the  advantage  of  the  government,  public  functionaries,  communes,  or  establish¬ 
ments  whatever,  other  or  more  considerable  than  those  which  are  at  present  or 
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may  hereafter  be  levied  on  national  vessels  on  entry,  during  their  stay  in  such 
ports,  or  on  quitting  the  same. 

II. — All  the  productions  and  other  articles  of  commerce  which  may  be  legally 
imported  or  exported  within  the  states  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  may  be 
equally  imported  or  exported  by  vessels  belonging  to  either  state. 

III.  — The  intention  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  being  to  admit  of  no  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  vessels  of  their  respective  states  on  account  of  their  nation; 
as  it  regards  the  purchase  of  the  products,  or  other  articles  of  commerce  imported 
in  these  vessels,  there  shall  therefore  be,  in  this  respect,  neither  directly  nor 
indirectly  on  the  part  of  one  or  other  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  nor  of  any 
company,  corporation,  or  agent  acting  on  their  behalf,  or  under  their  authority, 
any  priority  or  preference  for  importations  by  national  vessels. 

IV.  — All  productions  and  other  articles  of  commerce,  without  distinction  of 
origin,  imported  direct  from  the  ports  or  kingdom  of  Prussia,  into  those  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  in  Europe  by  Prussian  vessels,  as  well  as  those 
which  shall  be  imported  direct  from  the  ports  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
in  Europe,  into  those  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  by  vessels  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  all  products  and  other  articles  of  commerce  with  distinction  of  origin,  ex¬ 
ported  direct  from  the  ports  of  Prussia  for  those  of  the  Netherlands  in  Europe, 
to  those  of  Prussia  in  Prussian  vessels,  shall  pay  in  the  respective  ports  no  other 
or  higher  duties  than  if  the  importation  or  exportation  had  taken  place  in  national 
vessels. 

The  bounties,  drawbacks,  or  other  advantages  of  this  nature  granted  in  the 
states  of  one  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  on  the  importation  or  exportation 
by  national  vessels,  shall  be  equally  granted  when  the  direct  importation  or  ex¬ 
portation  between  the  ports  of  the  two  countries  is  made  by  the  vessels  of  the 
other  state. 

V.  If  one  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  should  hereafter  grant  to  anothc£__^-'' 
state  any  particular  advantage,  as  it  regards  navigation,  the  said  advantage  shall 
equally  be  enjoyed  by  the  other  party,  which  shall  enjoy  it  gratuitously,  if  the 
concession  is  gratuitous,  or  fora  compensation  if  the  concession  is  conditional. 

VI.  All  these  stipulations  apply  to  navigation  by  river,  as  well  as  by  sea. 
Those  Vessels  shall  be  considered  as  Netherland  or  Prussian  vessels  which  are 
acknowledged  as  such  in  the  states  to  which  they  belong,  conformably  to  the 
laws  and  regulations  in  force ;  it  being  understood  that  the  captains  of  sea-going 
vessels  must  always  prove  their  nationality  by  documents  granted  in  the  pre¬ 
scribed  forms,  and  signed  by  the  appointed  authorities  of  the  country  to  which 
the  ship  belongs,  and  the  masters  of  Rhenish  vessels  by  the  production  of  their 
licence  which  shall  have  been  furnished  them  in  virtue  of  the  42d  Article  of  the 
Convention  of  Mayence,  of  the  31st  of  March,  1831. 

VII.  With  a  view  to  promote  the  extension  of  the  commerce  and  navigation 
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of  the  Rhine,  the  High  Contracting  Parties  have  agreed,  with  reference  to  the 
navigation  dues  of  this  river,  to  the  following  conditions  : 

A.  Ilis  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  consents  to  admit  Netherland  vessels  to  participate 
in  all  the  advantages  granted  on  the  Prussian  portion  of  the  Rhine  to  Prussian 
vessels,  and  to  those  which  are. assimilated  to  them.  Consequently — 

I.  The  cargoes  of  Netherland  vessels  shall  enjoy  an  entire  freedom  from  the  duties 
fixed  by  the  tariff,  and  annexed  to  the  Convention  of  Mayence  of  the  31st  of  March, 
1831: 

a.  For  the  exportation  of  Prussia,  ascending  or  descending,  of  all  indigenous  articles, 
or  those  which  having  paid  an  import  duty,  are  entitled  to  free  circulation. 

b.  For  the  conveyance  of  all  objects  whatever,  from  one  Prussian  port  on  the  Rhine  to 
another. 

c.  For  the  importation  of  articles  of  foreign  growth  on  any  part  of  the  Rhine  belonging 
to  Prussia,  destined  for  consumption,  whether  coming  direct  from  abroad,  or 

•  arriving  under  bond  of  one  of  the  states  belonging  to  the  German  association  of 

custom-houses. 

d.  For  the  conveyance  of  articles  not  reckoned  foreign,  entitled  to  free  circulation,  and 
shipped  either  from  a  Prussian  port  above  Coblentz,  or  one  of  the  ports  of  the 
Rhine,  or  its  tributaries  situated  in  the  kingdoms  of  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg,  in 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  and  of  Hesse,  or  the  territory  of  the  free  town  of  Frank¬ 
fort,  and  intended  for  importation  into  any  Prussian  port  of  the  Rhine,  or  for  transit 
by  this  river  towards  the  Netherlands. 

e.  For  conveyance  of  merchandize  in  transit  by  the  territory  of  the  union  of  custom¬ 
houses,  when  such  merchandize  imported  by  land  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine 
are  exported  by  this  river ;  or  if  imported  by  the  Rhine,  are  despatched  by  land  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river. 

II.  Netherland  boatmen  shall  participate  in  the  freedom  from  the  inspection  duty, 
fixed  by  the  tariff  B.,  annexed  to  the  Convention  of  Mayence  of  the  2 1st  of  March, 
1831,  for  the  internal  navigation  between  Coblentz  and  Emmerich,  not  passing 
beyond  one  or  other  of  these  offices. 

III.  Finally,  these  boatmen,  in  case  of  direct  transit,  shall  not  be  obliged  to  pay  the 
navigation  dues  to  the  different  offices,  for  collection  established  on  the  Rhine  in 
virtue  of  the  Convention  of  Mayence  aforesaid,  but  shall  be  allowed  to  discharge  the 
whole  of  these  dues,  in  descending,  for  the  seven  offices  from  Coblentz  to  the 
Wesel,  at  Coblentz ;  and,  on  ascending,  for  the  eight  offices  between  Emmerich  and 
Coblentz,  at  Emmerich. 

B.  In  compensation  for  these  stipulations  so  favourable  to  the  commerce  and  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  Netherlands,  His  Majesty,  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  grants — 

1.  Entire  freedom  from  the  duties  pointed,  out  in  tariff  C.  annexed  to  the  Convention 
of  Mayence  of  31st.  of  March,  1821,  for  all  articles  without  distinction  of  growth 
imported,  when  descending  the  Rhine  in  Prussian  vessels,  and  intended  to  be  landed 
in  some  port  of  the  Netherlands,  whether  for  consumption  or  in  bond. 

2.  A  diminution  of  one  half  the  navigation  dues  for  all  articles,  whether  of  free  circu¬ 
lation  or  in  bond,  without  distinction  of  place,  or  growth,  or  of  destination,  laden 
in  a  port  of  the  Netherlands,  to  be  exported  by  Prussian  vessels  ascending  the 
Rhine. 

3.  Freedom  for  Prussian  vessels  from  the  inspection  duty  above  mentioned  (n.)  for 
the  internal  navigation  between  Lobith,  Krimpen,  and  Gorcum,  provided  they  do 
not  pass  beyond  either  of  these  points. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  further  engage,  mutually,  to  admit  the  vessels  of  the 
other  country,  as  well  as  their  cargoes,  to  the  exemptions  or  abatements  with 
respect  to  the  duties  of  navigation,  as  well  as  any  other  advantages  that  they 
may  hereafter  grant  to  national  vessels  or  their  cargoes.  The  boatmen  of  each 
of  the  two  states  may  carry  on  the  internal  navigation  between  the  different 
places  on  the  water  communication  of  the  Rhine  belonging  to  the  other,  without 
being  subject  to  a  heavier  licence  duty  than  that  to  which  national  boatmen 
are  subject. 
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VIII. — To  avoid  as  far  as  possible,  any  thing  that  might  impede  the  navigation 
of  the  Rhine,  the  High  Contracting  Parties  will  mutually  apply  themselves  to  the 
simplification,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  the  formalities  prescribed  by  their  custom¬ 
house  laws  and  regulations. 

IX.  — The  High  Contracting  Parties  will  immediately  concert  together  the 
application  of  the  53d  article  of  the  convention  of  Mayence  of  the  31st  March, 
1831,  so  far  as  regards  the  concessions  required  for  the  establishment  of  steam¬ 
boats  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  their  baggage  or  carriages,  or  even 
merchandize  to  carry  on  a  regular  communication  between  two  or  more  places 
belonging  to  their  respective  states,  as  well  as  to  the  measures  to  be  taken  in 
conformity  with  article  63  of  the  said  convention  to  favour  and  protect  the 
navigation  of  the  Rhine  by  steam,  and  to  ensure  to  commerce  all  the  benefits 
pertaining  to  this  mode  of  communication. 

They  shall  establish  in  this  respect  the  principle  of  a  perfect  reciprocity,  and 
admit  of  competition  to  the  extent  required. 

X.  — The  High  Contracting  Parties  will  continue  to  devote  their  attention 
and  their  cares  to  the  improvement  and  maintenance  of  the  high-roads  between 
their  respective  states,  and  generally  to  facilitate  the  means  of  communication. 

In  case  the  High  Contracting  Parties  should  come  to  an  understanding  relative 
to  the  establishment  of  a  railway  to  pass  the  frontier  between  the  two  states,  and 
for  carrying  on  the  conveyance  by  this  road,  this  undertaking  shall  be  admitted 
to  all  the  benefits  without  distinction  which  they  have  granted  or  may  hereafter 
grant  to  any  undertaking  of  the  like  nature  also  intended  to  cross  the  frontiers. 

XI.  — The  High  Contracting  Parties,  being  desirous  and  sincerely  anxious  to 
come  to  further  arrangements  for,  the  purpose  of  facilitating  and  giving  the  ut- 

*most  activity  to  commercial  relation,  and  to  the  interchange  of  productions  be¬ 
tween  their  states,  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of  opening  future  negotia¬ 
tions  for  this  purpose,  at  a  period  to  be  hereafter  agreed  upon.  Meanwhile,  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  bind  themselves  for  a  period  of  one  year  from  the  date 
of  signing  the  present  treaty : 

1.  Not  to  impose  any  prohibitions  of  import  or  export  upon  the  importations  and  ex¬ 
portations  of  the  other  country  which  should  not  attach  to  productions  of  the  same 
class  from  a  third  country. 

2.  Not  to  burden  the  reciprocal  imports  or  exports  with  any  different  or  heavier  duties 
or  charges  whatever  than  those  which  the  tariff  in  force  applies  generally,  without 
distinction  of  the  country  from  whence  they  come,  or  that  for  which  they  are  des¬ 
tined. 

3.  To  entitle  their  subjects  reciprocally  to  participate  in  any  bounties,  drawbacks,  or 
other  advantages  of  this  nature  which  may  be  generally  allowed  in  their  states  upon 
certain  articles  of  importation  or  exportation  without  distinction  of  country,,  of 
growth,  or  of  destination. 

XII.  — The  High  Contracting  Parties  declare  the  present  concessions  are  to 
be  considered  granted  on  both  parts  as  having  been  stipulated  to  serve  upon  the 
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whole  as  equivalents  for  the  advantages  acquired  by  the  said  treaty,  and  to  have 
consented  to  the  said  concessions  only  as  a  return  for  these  advantages. 

XIII. — The  present  treaty  shall  be  put  in  force  in  all  its  articles  within  fifteen 
days  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  and  shall  continue  in  force  till  the  end  of 
the  year  1841 ;  and  if,  six  months  before  the  expiration  of  this  period,  neither  of 
the  contracting  parties  announces  by  an  official  declaration  its  intention  to  ter¬ 
minate  its  effect,  the  treaty  shall  continue  in  force  for  a  year  longer ;  and  so  on 
from  year  to  year. 

In  confirmation  whereof  the  said  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  and  affixed 
their  respective  seals  thereto. 

Berlin,  3d  of  June,  1838. 

(L.S.)  F.  H.  G.  de  SCIIERFF,  (L.S.)  ERNEST  MICHA  ELIS, 

J.  J.  IlOCIIUSSEN,  CII.  LUD.  WINDHORN, 

FRED.  G.  WESTPIIAL. 

Prussia  has  entered  into  treaties  of  reciprocity  with  the  United  States,  Den¬ 
mark,  Sweden,  Austria,  the  Manse  Towns,  the  Netherlands,  Greece,  and  Mexico. 
But  not  with  France,  Spain,  or  Portugal,  the  vessels  of  which  are  subjected  to 
the  payment  of  higher  port  charges. 

The  first  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  between  the  United  States  and 
Prussia,  was  negotiated  at  Paris,  in  1/85,  by  Dr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Jefferson,  and 
Mr.  Adams.  It  was  renewed  in  1/99,, at  Berlin,  by  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams, 
the  American  envoy  at  that  court,  and  was  limited  in  its  duration  to  ten  years, 
from  1800 ;  or  should  cither  of  the  parties  be  engaged  in  a  war  at  the  expiration  of 
that  term,  then  its  duration  was  extended  to  the  conclusion  of  a  peace.  It  ex¬ 
pired  at  the  general  peace  in  Europe,  in  1815.  A  new  treaty  was  concluded  at 
Washington,  in  1S29.  By  the  former  treaties  American  and  Prussian  vessels 
were  reciprocally  allowed  to  carry  the  goods  which  were  the  produce  of  their 
respective  nations.  By  the  latter  treaty  the  transport  of  the  productions  of  their 
own,  or  of  any  other  country ,  is  allowed. 

The  commercial  relations  of  Prussia  with  Russia  are  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
state ;  the  latter  restricting  or  prohibiting  almost  every  production  and  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  former,  and  imposing  an  export  duty  on  the  timber  and  other 
articles  which  pass  in  transit  by  the  rivers  flowing  from  Russia  through  Poland 
into  Prussia  and  to  the  Baltic.  A  natural  consequence  is  the  contraband  trade 
to  a  very  great  extent  which  is  carried  on  from  Prussia  and  Saxony,  chiefly  by 
the  Polish  Jews,  into  Russia. 
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The  tariff  of  Prussia,  as  modified  in  1819,  with  some  slight  alterations,  was 
extended  to  the  other  states  of  tiie  League  under  the  specious  liberality  of  no 
foreign  commodity  being  prohibited — and  laying  down  as  a  principle  the  maxi¬ 
mum  duty  at  ten  per  cent  ad  valorem, — but,  in  order  to  prevent  the  vexation  of 
pre-emption  to  the  customs  on  account  of  the  value  of  goods,  the  duty  to  be  levied 
by  weight. 

This  simple  mode  of  imposing  duties  constituting  an  unjust  and  unequal  pro¬ 
portion  between  the  weight  and  the  value  of  commodities, 

The  regulations  of  the  Union  declare,  “  That  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  states  of  the  Union  might  be  extended  in  reciprocity,  according 
to  circumstances,  to  foreign  countries ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  disadvantageous 
restrictions  imposed  on  the  commerce  of  the  Union  by  foreign  states,  would  be 
retaliated  upon  by  judicious  measures  to  be  adopted  for  that  purpose also, 
“  that  the  tariff  of  the  Union  may  be  rectified  every  three  years,  and  published 
for  the  next  three  years,  eight  weeks  before  the  commencement  of  the  first  year. 
Alterations  in  the  rates  of  certain  duties  or  items  in  the  tariff  to  be  made,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  once  a  year,  and  to  be  published  eight  weeks  before  the  1st  of  January,  on 
which  day  such  alteration  to  be  in  force.”- 

Article  XXXIII.  of  the  Convention  of  the  Union  provides  “That  a  meeting 
of  plenipotentiaries  of  the  respective  states  are  to  meet  in  June,  each  year,  to 
settle  accounts,  and  to  agree  in  any  change  or  modification  of  duties.” 

Thus  all  the  provisions  for  an  alteration  in  the  tariff  have  been  retained.  It 
therefore  remains  for  other  countries  to  reciprocate  with  Germany  for  an  inter¬ 
change  of  their  respective  productions  and  fabrics. 


GENERAL  TARIFF. 

Section  I. — Articles  which  are  not  subject  to  any  duty,  entirely  free. 

1 .  Trees  for  planting,  and  vines. 

2.  Beeliives  with  live  bees. 

3.  Blood  of  slaughtered  cattle,  as  well  fluid  as  dry. 

4.  Brandy  wash. 

5.  Dung,  animal,  also  other  manure,  as  buck-ashes,  linie-asbesJ"horn-shavings,  bone- 
scum,  sugar-bakers’  clay,  dung  salt ;  the  latter  only  by  particular  permits,  and  under  con¬ 
trol  for  use. 

6.  Eggs. 

7.  Earths  and  ores  which  are  not  by  name  rated  with  duties,  as  bole,  pumice,  blood¬ 
stone,  manganese,  gypsum,  loam,  marl,  sand,  emery,  heavy  spar  in  crystallized  pieces, 
common  potter’s  clay  and  pipe-clay,  trepoly,  fuller’s  earth,  &c.  &c. 

8.  The  produce  of  agriculture  and  breeding  of  cattle  of  any  single  estate  crossed  by 
the  borders. 
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9.  Fresh  fish  and  crawfish. 

10.  Grass,  fodder,  and  hay. 

1 1 .  Fresh  garden  produce,  as  flowers,  vegetables  and  herbs,  potatoes  and  turnips,  eat¬ 
able  roots,  &c. ;  also  fresh 'madder  roots,  and  agaric,  raw  as  it  comes  from  the  trees,  also, 
undried  chicory ;  the  latter  with  exceptions  when  destined  to  certain  frontiers. 

12.  Poultry  and  small  game  of  all  sorts. 

13. "  Varnish  and  potter’s  ore. 

14.  Gold  and  silver  coined,  in  bars,  or  in  pieces,  with  exception  of  foreign  small  coin 
containing  silver. 

15.  Domestic  implements  and  goods  which  have  been  used,  worn  clothes  and  linen,  tools 
which  have  been  used,  and  brought  for  personal  use,  also  new  clothes  aiid.linen  if  for 
setting  up  housekeeping. 

16.  Wood  (for  burning  and  timber,  and  osiers)  wliich  is  transported  by  land,  and  not 
intended  for  a  wood  depot  for  shipping,  brushwood  and  brooms  of  the  same. 

1 7.  Clothes  and  linen  which  travellers,  carriers,  and  navigators  have  for  their  own  use ; 
also  tools  of  travelling  mechanics,  patterns  and  pattern  cards  which  commercial  travellers 
carry  with  them,  also  the  carriages  and  vessels  which  carriers  and  navigators  have  with 
them  for  conveyance  of  passengers  and  goods,  ships’  stores  which  have  been  used,  travel¬ 
ling  apparatus  and  articles  of  provision  to  be  consumed  in  travelling. 

18.  Peat  or  tan-cake  (soaked  tan  for  fuel). 

19.  Milk. 

20.  Fruit,  fresh,  excepting  destined  for  particular  frontiers. 

21.  Paper  shavings  (waste),  paper  written  on  (deeds,  waste-paper). 

22.  Seeds  of  forest  woods. 

23.  Shave-grass,  rushes  and  reeds. 

24.  Wool-shearings  (the  waste  in  cloth-shearing),  also  flock-wool  (the  waste  in  spin¬ 
ning),  and  shreds  of  cloth  (waste  in  weaving). 

25.  Stones,  hewn  or  unhewn,  quarry,  lime,  slates,  tiles,  and  bricks,  transported  by  land, 
and  not  intended  for  a  depot  for  slopping,  mill-stones,  and  coarse  polishing  and  grinding 
stones  in  the  same  manner,  except  when  destined  to  certain  specified  borders. 

26.  Straw,  hay,  and  chopped  straw. 

27.  Animals,  all  live,  which  are  not  mentioned  in  tariff. 

28.  Peat  and  turf. 

29.  Grounds  and  husks. 

Section  II. — Articles  which  are  subject  to  a  duty  inwards  or  outwards. 

Fifteen  silver  groschen  or  half  a  Prussian  dollar  for  the  zoll-centner,  or  52£ 
kreuzer  at  the  24  J  gulden  standard,  for  the  customs  gross  weight,  is  the  general 
duty  levied  on  the  importation  ofr  goods,  and  no  further  customs  duty  on 
goods  entered  for  consumption  in  the  country,  nor  on  goods  which  are  re¬ 
exported. 

To  this  general  duty,  exceptions  apply  to  all  articles,  which  are  either,  as 
above,  duty  free,  or  which  are 

(a)  Liable  to  a  lower  or  higher  entrance  duty  than  half  a  dollar  per  Prussian  cwt.  or 
50  kreuzers  per  customs  cwt,,  or 

(5)  Liable  to  an  export  duty. 

These  articles  are  enumerated  in  the  following  tariff. 
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Tariff  of  the  Import  and  Export  Duties  of  the  Germanic  Union  of 
Customs,  translated  and  arranged  in  Alphabetical  Order. 


A  UTICL  ES. 


(standard;  the  dob 
lar  divided  into 


Import.  Export.  |  Import.  Export. 


dcr  standard. 


Import.  Export. 


b.  Oxen,  steers  . 

Note.- Howes  ai. _  . 

mats  are  duty  free  when 
they  are  reported  as  draw.) 
ing  merchandise  belonging! 
to  stages  or  other  waggons, 
er  the  horses  of  travellers] 
mounted  by  themselves 

d .  Heifers . 

t-  Figtnexcept  sucking  pigs  . 

g.  Other  cattle,  goats,  small! 

JVote. — On  the  frontier  line] 
from  Ober- Wiesenthal  — 1 


l  not  for  sale,  are  al-. 
o  be  introduced  with] 
.  certificates, 


groper 


_ _ ....  of  the  above  duty. 

[Brush  and  Sievemakers*  Wares. 
Coarse,  bound  with  wood 

iron,  unpolished . 

,  Pine,  with  other  materials 
(the  costly  metals,  alone  or 
mixed  with  bronze,  mother* 
of.poar),  pesrls,  corals  or 
stones,  excepted),  also  sieve] 

bottonu,  and  horsehair . 

Calendars  (almanacs). 
a.  Those  intended  for  the  inte¬ 
rior  to  be  tariffed  according 
to  the  special  stamp  law 
h.  Those  passing  in  transit  to! 
pay  half  the  stamp  duty  -- i 
52$  kr.  per  100;  their 
export  must  he  enrolled. 
Candles,  tallow,  wax,  sperm 
Cards  or  teasels . . 


meant  for  sale  .» 


No.  1-  By  the  Prussian  fren. 


thought  hank  of  the  Rhine 
l^«“merad,  rolled, 
boilers  or  copper  pan.,  a1-" 
hammered  tin,  roof  plat 
common  and  plated  wi 
polished,  rolled,  and  plated 
sheets  and  tinned  wares  .  1 

.  Copper  goods,  kettles,  stoi  _ 
Ac.,  goods  of  brass,  yellow 
and  bell  metal,  girdlers  and 
ueedlemakeiV  -  ,~‘1 
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Section  Third. 

Duties  payable  on  Goods  passed  in  Transit  through  the  States  of  the  Commercial 
Union. 

1.  The  articles  mentioned  in  the  First  Section  of  the  Tariff  pay  no  duty  on  transit. . 

2.  The  articles  which  in  the  Second  Section  of  the  Tariff  pay  import  or  export  duties,  on 

one  or  both  together,  less  than  half  a  dollar,  or  52\  kreuzers  per  cwt.,  or  which  are 
rated  according  to  measurement  and  number,  shall  pay  for  transit  the  amount  of  im¬ 
port  and  export  duty. 

3.  The  articles  upon  which  the  import  and  export  duty,  or  both  together,  reach  or  exceed 

half  a  dollar,  or  52&  kreuzers  per  cwt.,  shall  pay  the  said  half-dollar,  or  52£  kreuzers. 
On  cattle  it  shall  be  as  follows : — 

r.d.1  fl.  kr.  *.  d. 

a.  Horses,  mules,  and  asses,  1|  each,  or  2  20  or  4  3 

b.  Oxen  and  hulls  1  „  1  45  „  '3  0 

c.  Cows  and  heifers  „  0  52^  ,,16 

d.  Figs  and  sheep  „  0  1 7  A  „  0  6 

4.  For  the  transit  on  particular  roads  or  particular  articles,  exceptional  higher  or  lower  rates 

are  established. 

These  exceptions  are, — 


On  the  transit  of  goods,  which 

a.  On  the  right  of  the  Oder,  seawards  or  landwards  on  the  frontier  line  from  Memcl  to 
Non  llerun  (excluding  the  road  by  Neu  Berun),  proceeding  in  and  through,  and  going 
out  of  a  part  of  the  frontiers  of  the  Commercial  Union  :  Also, 

b.  Entering  by  the  mouth  of  the  Oder,  or  by  the  left  of  the  Oder,  or  by  the  right  of  the 
Oder,  seawards  or  landwards,  over  the  frontier  line  from  Mcmel  to  Neu  Benin  (exclud¬ 
ing  the  road  by  Neu  Berun)  and  thence  exported, 

There  shall  be  levied, — 


1.  On  cotton  goods,  fine  lead,  brushbinders,  iron,  glass,  and 
wooden  wares ;  on  pasteboard  wares,  fine  soap,  fine  stone-wares, 
fine  straw-work,  porcelain,  wax,  and  fine  tin-wares,  new  clothes, 
fancy  wares,  bleached,  coloured,  or  printed  linen,  and  other 
linen  goods ;  silk,  silk  and  half-sHk  goods  ;  woollen  stuffs,  hosiery, 
cloth,  and  felt  goods. 

a.  When  exported  through  ports  of  the  Baltic 

b.  By  other  roads  ....... 

2.  Cotton  yarn  and  coloured  woollen  yarn 

3.  Refined  sugars  ....... 

4.  Copper  and  brass,  and  wares  of  the  same  ;  spices,  coffee,  ma¬ 
nufactured  tobacco,  sheep’s  wool).  ..... 

5.  Raw  sugar  and  powder  ...... 

6.  Smalts,  soda  (mineral  alkali),  sulphuric  acid,  colophonium 

and  Ex-European  woods,  muscles  and  shell-fish  from  the  sea, 
dried,  smoked,  and  salted  fish  (herrings  excepted),  sal  ammoniac, 
antimony,  and  train-oil  .  .  .  ,  .  . 

7.  Minium,  green  copperas,  mineral  waters  in  bottles  and  jars, 
coarse  agate  and  marblework,  as  statues,  busts,  and  chimney- 
pieces  .......... 

8.  Salt,  when  such  is  imported  through  Dantzic,  Mcmel,  and 
Pillau,  for  account  of  the  Royal  Polish  Salt  Administration, 
under  control  of  the  Prussian  Salt  Administration,  the  Prussian 
last  ........... 


r.  d  gr. 

fl.  kr. 

4  0 

7  0 

2  0 

3  30 

2  0 

3  30 

1  10 

2  20 

1  0 

1  45 

0  20 

1  10 

0  10 

0  35 

0  5 

0  174 

|  3  0 
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9.  Herrings 


Note. — This  duty  will  also  be  levied  on  exported  herrings 
going  by  the  mouth  of  the  Oder,  to  or  through  Ncu  Berun. 

10.  Wheat  and  other  grain,  not  especially  enumerated  under 
No.  9,  of  the  tariff  of  import  duties  as  beans,  peas,  lentils,  millet, 
imported  by  the  Vistula  and  the  Niemen,  and  through  the  ports  of 
Dantzic  and  Memel,  as  well  as  through  Elbing  and  Konigsberg, 

to  be  exported  by  Pillau,  the  Prussian  scheffel  ...  03 

11.  Rye,  barley,  and  oats,  entering  by  the  said  rivers,  and  ex¬ 
ported  by  the  said  port,  the  Prussian  scheffel  ...  02 


0  3| 
0  2f 


On  the  aftermentioned  articles,  when  imported 

A.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Oder,  or  over  the  northern  frontier 
line,  between  the  Oder  and  the  Rhine  (excluding  these  rivers),  and 
exported  or  going  round  by  the  frontier  line  between  Neu  Benin, 
in  Silicia,  and  Schicrding,  and  Thurni,  in  Bavaria,  both  places  in¬ 
cluded. 

B.  Imported  on  the  left  side  of  the  Rhine,  landwards,  and  ex¬ 
ported  on  the  right  side,  without  crossing  the  Oder,  or  when 

C.  Imported  on  the  right  side  of  the  Rhine,  excluding  the  roads 
mentioned  in  Section  1,  and  exported  on  crossing  the  Rhine, 

The  duty  is, 

On  cotton  goods  (Part  2,  art.  2  c),  new  clothes  (18),  leather  and 
leather  work  (21),  wool,  and  woollen  yarn  and  goods  (41) 

Note. — When  these  goods  are  conveyed  by  the  roads  mentioned 
in  the  following  section,  the  smaller  duties  there  referred  to  are 
to  be  levied. 


0  1  45  3  0 


On  the  transit  through  the  afternamed  districts  and  afternamed  roads,  the 
Transit  Duty  shall  be  regulated  so  as  not  to  exceed  the  Import  and  Export 
Duty. 

1.  On  Goods 

a.  Which,  on  the  left  side  of  the  Rhine,  are  imported  and  exported,  or  which 

b.  Arc  imported  on  the  Rhine,  whether  by  hill  or  valley,  or  on  the  Moselle,  within  the 

jurisdiction  of  the  Commercial  League,  and  which  are  exported  directly,  or  returned 
by  the  roads  on  the  left  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

c. '  Or  imported  on  the  left  side  of  the  Rhine,  northwards  from  Saarbriieken  by  land,  and 

are  exported  over  the  S.  frontier  line,  between  Neuburg,  on  the  Rhine,  and  Frei- 
lassing,  in  Bavaria  (the  place  included),  or  returned,  or  which 

d.  Are  imported,  over  the  N.  frontier  line,  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe  (both  rivers 

excluded),  and  are  exported,  river-ways,  from  the  ports  of  Mayence  and  Biebrich, 
or  any  port  of  the  Maine,  or  returned : 

10  s.  gr.  or  35  kr.  per  cwt.,  or  lx.  English. 

2.  On  Goods  which 

a.  Are  imported  and  exported  over  the  southern  frontier  line,  from  Saarbriieken  to  the 
Danube  (both  included). 

1.  Introduced  Rhine-ways,  and  exported  from  the  ports  of  Mayence  and  Biebrich,  from 
the  Rhine  ports  on  the  other  side,  from  the  ports  of  the  Maine  and  Ncekar,  over 
the  frontier  line  of  Freilassing  to  the  Danube  (all  included). 

44j  s.  gr.  or  15|  kr.  per  cwt.,  or  5jd.  English. 

3  /. 
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3.  On  Goods,  Rhinc-ways,  imported  and  exported,  or  returned  from  the  ports  of  Mav- 
ence  anil  Biebrich,  or  from- the  ports  of  the  Maine  beneath  Miltcnberg,  over  the 
southern  frontier  line  between  Neuburg  on  the  line,  and  Freilassing  (tliis  place 
included).  •  ■ 

.  2 1  s.  gr.  or  10  kr.  per  cwt.,  or  3d.  English. 

4.  On  Cattle. 

sil.  g.  kr.  d. 

Horses,  Mules,  Asses,  Oxen,  Steers,  Cows,  and  Heifers,  at  £  3  or  1 

Sucking  animals,  Pigs  and  Sheep . £  1  „  0£ 


On  the  transit  of  goods  on  roads  which  cross  the  territory  of  the  Union,  for 
short  distances,  and  for  which  local  relations  require  a  lowering  of  the  transit 
duty,  when  paid  by  horse-load,  the  superior  authorities  will  arrange  the  necessary 
modifications. 

,  Section  Fourth. 

As  to  the  Navigation  Duties  on'  the  transport  of  goods  on  the  Elbe,  the 
Wescr,  the  Rhine,  and  their  confluents,  the  Moselle,  the  Maine, mid  theNeckar, 
reference  must  be  had  to  the  Acts  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  or  to  the  arrange¬ 
ments  made  growing  out  of  these  Acts. 

Section  Fifth. 

General  Arrangement. 

I.  The  weights  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  Tariff,  are  the  centner  of  the 
Great  Duchies  of  Baden  and  Hesse,  and  the  toll  centner,  which  is  divided  into 
100  lbs.,  of  which 

935"i40Yr,  =  1000  Prussian  (Electoral  Hesse)  lbs. 

1120  =  1 000  Bavarian  lbs. 

2000  =5000  Bheno-Bavarian  kilogrammes. 

935  *t*fa  =  lOOO  Wiirtembcrg  lbs. 

933AVo=1000  Saxon  (Dresden)  lbs. 

The  Toll— Pound. 

14=  15  Prussian  (Electoral  Hesse)  lbs. 

28  —  25  Bavarian  lbs 

2  =  1  Rhcno-Bavarian  kilogrammes. 

14  =  15  Wiirtembcrg  lbs. 

14  =  15  Saxon  (Dresden)  lbs. 

The  Toll — centner. 

36  =  35  Prussian  (Electoral  Hesse)  cwt.,  of  110  lbs. 

28  =  25  Bavarian  cwt.  of  100  lbs. 

2  =  1  Rhcno-Bavarian  quintal  of  50  kilogrammes. 

36  =  37  Wiirtembcrg  cwt.  of  104  lbs., 

36  =  35  Saxon  (Dresden)  cwt.  of  1 10  lbs. 

II.  When  goods  are  accompanied  by  a  control-permit,  and  leaded,  there  shall 
be  paid  for  the  permit, 

2  s.  g.  (1^  g.  gr.)  or  7  kreuzers,  or  2 %d. 

bead . 1  (Iff- J,rr-)  H  '  »  1V/' 
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III.  With  respect  to  the  Fair  Dues  (Messgebiihrcn)  the  published  Ordinances 
give  the  needful  instructions. 

Any  additional  imposts  are  prohibited. 

(a)  The  duties  must  be  levied  either  by  the  gross  or  the  net  weight. 

The  gross  weight  of  goods  is  represented  by  their  ordinary  condition  com¬ 
pletely  packed  for  transport,  with  such  covers  as  are  needful  for  their  proper 
conservation. 

The  weight  of  such  coverings  and  packages  is  understood  to  represent  the 


When  the  covering  necessary  for  protection  and  transport  is  one  and  the  same 
as  in  the  case  of  molasses,  that  covering  is  the  tare. 

The  net  weight  is  the  weight  after  abstraction  of  the  tare.  The  inner  cover¬ 
ings  for  the  security  of  goods,  such  as  bottles,  paper,  packboards,  twine,  &c.,  are 
not  to  be  deducted  from  the  net  weight,  nor  any  foreign  mixtures  or  impurities 
mingled  with  the  wares. 

h.  The  duties  shall  be  taken  on  the  gross  weight, 

1 .  On  all  packed  goods  in  transit. 

2.  On  all  goods  remaining  in  the  country  when  the  duty  does  not  amount  to  a 
gilder  and  3 5  kreuzers. 

3.  On  all  other  goods  where  no  allowance  is  made  for  tare  in  the  tariff. 

c.  On  all  goods  not  belonging  to  these  classes,  on  which  the  duties  are  not  levied  on  the 

gross  the  duties  shall  be  levied  on  the  net  weight. 

d.  For  the  settlement  of  the  net  weight,  it  must  he  observed — 

1.  The  rule  is  that  the  allowance  for  the  tare  is  according  to  the  tariff  rate. 

2.  If  goods,  for  which  there  is  a  tare  allowance  in  the  tariff  are  in  simple  sacks  of 
packing,  or  bag  canvass,  with  reed,  or  straw,  and  similar  materials,  the  taro  al¬ 
lowed  is  to  be  4  lbs.  per  cwt. 

In  the  cases  to  which  a  higher  tare  than  4  lbs.  per  cwt.  for  goods  in  hales  is  al¬ 
lowed  by  the  tariff,  it  is  understood  there  is  a  double  package.  A  higher  tare  on 
bales  is  only  to  be  allowed  when,  in  the  judgment  of  the  custom-house  officers,  the 
weight  of  tlie  package  exceeds  that  of  ordinary  packing-cloths. 

3.  It  is  at  the  option  of  the  importer,  where  the  tariff  establishes  a  fixed  rate,  to 
have  the  real  net  weight  ascertained  by  weighing  the  goods  independently  of  the 
pacliage. 

On  liquids,  and  other  articles,  when  the  not  weight  cannot  bo  ascertained  without 
inconvenience,  the  tare  shall  be  taken  according  to  the  tariff. 

4.  In  cases  where  there  is  an  obvious  difference  from  the  ordinary  tare  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  packages,  the  custom-house  officers  are  authorized  to  ascertain  and 

•  admit  the  real  tare. 

c.  In  cases  where  the  transit  of  goods  is  through  short  distances  (3d  Part,  Sec.  IV.),  and 
the  lower  tolls  are  paid,  and  when  the  weight  is  not  ascertained,  the  right  of 
weighing  being  reserved,  there  shall  be  calculated 

An  animal’s  load  ....  3  cwt. 

A  hand-barrow  load  .  ...  2  „  ' 

A  one-horse  cart  load  .  .  .  15  „ 

A  two-horse  cart  load  .  .  .  .  24  „ 

And  12  cwt.  for  every  additional  horse-load. 

IV.  For  all  stuffs,  not  having  silk  in  them,  must  be  specified  the  raw  mate- 
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rials  of  which  they  are  composed,  as  cotton  goods,  linen  goods,  without  mixture 
of  wool.  In  cases  where  silk,  or  flax  and  silk,  is  mixed  with  cotton,  linen,  or 
wool,  they  may  be  declared  as  half-silk  wares.  Common  woollen  edges  (welter 
Jcantcii),  selvages,  listings  (lisicres),  are  included  in  the  general  classification. 

V.  When  goods,  liable  to  different  duties,  are  comprised  in  the  same  package, 
the  net  weight  of  each  sort  must  be  declared.  When  this  is  not  done,  the  bearer 
of  the  goods  subject  to  a  special  revision  must  unpack  the  goods  at  the  custom¬ 
house  ;  or,  when  the  unpacking  is  objected  to,  the  declaration  must  be  made  in 
the  custom-house  document,  and,  at  the  place  of  destination,  the  duties  will  be 
levied  on  the  whole  weight,  at  the  highest  duties  imposed  on  any  portion  of  the 
contents. 

Arc  excepted :  glass,  glass  goods,  instruments,  porcelain,  earthen  and  fancy 
w'ares,  and  all  goods  commonly  so  called,  though  found  in  the  tariff  under  various 
heads,  when  the  goods  shall  have  a  well-ascertained  destination. 

Should  the  declaration  of  the  last  article,  as  small  wares  ( kurze  waaren), 
(Tariff,  Part  II.,  No.  32),  not  have  the  effect  of  exposing  them  to  the  highest 
duties  on  such  wares,  the  duties  may  be  receivable,  upon  revision,  when  the  im¬ 
porter  makes  special  application  for  that  purpose. 

On  goods  intended  for  transit, 

a.  So  far  as  they  arc  declared  for  a  depot  (warehouse,  or  public  store),  the  transit  duties 

may  be  levied  in  the  said  depot  on  their  being  forwarded  thence. 

b.  So  far  as  they  are  declared  for  immediate  transit,  the  settlement  of  the  transit  duty 

takes  place  at  the  office  where  imported, -unless  there  are  local  reasons  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  or  where,  by  the  direction  of  the  goods  being  changed,  an  increase  of  duty 
is  payable  at  the  office,  or  at  the  place  of  export. 

r.  On  goods  which  pay  no  higher  import  duty  than  the  common  rate  of  half  a  dollar  or 
52£  kreuzers  per  cwt.,  and  which,  under  the  3d  division,  arc  not  subject  to  a  lower 
transit  duty  than  the  import  or  export  duty,  or  both  united ;  the  duty  is  to  he  levied 
at  the  place  of  entry,  unless,  as  under  (b),  local  circumstances  require  a  different 
arrangement. 

VII.  Goods  which  arc  more  heavily  taxed,  or  not  comprised  under  the  fore¬ 
going  exception,  and  which  arc  directed  to  a  place  where  there  is  a  principal 
custom-house,  or  head  office,  or  other  competent  department,  may  be  forwarded 
under  a  proper  control  document  from  the  frontier,  and  the  duties  be  paid  on 
their  arrival ;  and,  if  addressed  to  a  depot,  the  duties  may  be  collected  when  they 
are  taken  out  of  it. 

VIII.  («)  The  under  custom-houses  of  the  first  class  may  allow  goods  on 
which  the  duty  does  not  exceed  5  dollars,  or  8f  gilders,  or  1 5s.,  to  be  imported 
to  any  extent. 

b.  Goods  paying  a  transit  duty  cannot  be  admitted  through  such  under  custom¬ 
houses,  when  the  amount  imported  at  one  time  exceeds  50  dollars,  or  87 ^  gilders. — 
71. 1 0.s-. 
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Export  Duties  to  any  amount  may  be  received  by  sucli  Under  Custom-houses. 

b.  Through  Under  Custom-houses  of  the  second  classes  corn  may,  in  any  quantities, 

be  introduced. 

Goods  paying  a  duty  less  than  6  dollars,  or  104  gilders — 18. s',  per  cwt.,  and  cattle, 
may  be  introduced  through  the  Under  Custom-house,  when  the  amount  does 
not  exceed  10  dollars,  or  17£  gilders. 

The  import  of  goods  more  heavily  taxed  is  not  permitted  through  such  Under 
Custom-house  beyond  the  weight  of  10  lbs.,  or  when  the  amount  of  duty  does 
not  exceed  10  dollars,  or  174  gilders. 

The  Under  Custom-houses  of  the  second  class  may  receive  Export  Duties  to  the 
amount  of  10  dollars,  or  17^  gilders. 

c.  When  Under  Custom-houses  obtain  from  the  superior  authorities  greater  facilities, 

they  shall  be  publicly  announced. 

IX.  There  arc  certain  duties  which  are  not  to  he  levied : — On  goods  not 
weighing  one-thousandth  of  a  cwt.,  and  when  the  amount  of  duty  is  less  than 
6  silver  pfennigs,  or  1  kreuzer  (about  \d.). 

X.  As  to  the  relative  values  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coins  in  the  States  of  the 
Union,  with  the  exception  of  small  money  ( seheidem’unze ),  for  the  payment  of 
Import,  Export,  and  Transit  Duty,  an  ordinance  will  he  issued. 

(L.S.)  FREDERICK  WILLIAM, 

Berlin,  24 th  of  October,  1839.  Count  Alvcnslebcn. 


Inward  and  outward  Duty  on  Grain  in  the  Kingdoms  of  Bavaria  (exclusive  of 
the  Circle  of  the  Rhine),  and  Wiirtemberg. 
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Export  Duties  on  Wood  in  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria  (exclusive  of  the  Rhine 
Circle)  and  Wiirtembcrg  by  Land-carriage,  also  by  Water-carriage  on  the 
Danube,  the  Inn  and  the  Bodensee. 


A  It  TIC  L 


E  S.  I  Outward  Duty. 


REMARKS. 


Wood  : 

(17)  Common  hard 
and  soft. 

1.  For  building,  and 
timber  in  beams  and 
blocks,  also  rafters  and 
spars  uncut 

2.  For  building,  and 
timber  cut  into  cross¬ 
beams,  laths,  posts, 
rails,  props,  planks, 
boards,  Schwcrtlingen, 
sasben,  staves,  cask- 
beads,  felloes,  wooden 
pipes,  vine  props,  also 
osiers  and  hoops  . 

3.  Firewood  of  all 

sorts  in  logs,  branches, 
Bauschen,  Borzoi  splin¬ 
ters,  sticks,  Sturzbiir- 
den  blocks  and  shav¬ 
ing8  . 

4.  Ship  -  builders' 
wood  of  all  sorts 
in  trunks,  spars,  and 
crooked  timber 


ad  valorem  |  (Rafen)  rafters,  means  common  building  and 
[slop  limber,  as  timber  in  beams  and  sawed  blocks  of 
half  to  one  foot  diameter,  masts  10  or  16  fathoms 
'long,  and  of  the  above  diameter. 

I  Deals  or  planks,  four  to  six  inches  thick.  By 
'posts  is  to  be  understood  cut  or  squared  wood  to 
1  tl.  value  6  kr.  serve  for  fences,  &c. 


j  Cross-beams  (Riilnnling)  reo  Rahmschenkel ; 

■  planks,  or  (Riegel)  woodcut  from  two  to  four  inches 
'square,  and  of  the  length  of.  planks.  Schwart- 
jlingc  arc  the  outside  cuttings,  or  slabs,  in  sawing 
j  the  trunk  into  planks.  Felloes  aie  hewn  or  cut 
■  wood,  as  the  wheelwrights  purchase  it  to  make 
iinto  wheel  felloes.  Bauschen  means  axletrees,  Sturz- 
hiirdcn  arc  axles  of  a  larger  sort ;  they  also  mean 
1  fl.  value  3  kr.t]K.  fascines  and  loads  of  wood  which  the  countrymen 
Igather  in  the  woods  and  carry  home.  Borzen  arc 
ipartly  the  cut  up  roots,  also  the  ends  of  raft -wood 
Iwhicfi  are  cut  oil’  in  making  the  rafts  even,  and 
Ipartly  the  knotty  pieces  that  fall  off  in  making  up 
tile  large  branches  of  trees. 

In  order  to  render  possible  the  rating  the  duties-i 
mn  different  sorts  of  wood  according  to  fathom  mea¬ 
sure,  pieces  or  staves,  the  current  value  is  taken 
jfrom  time  to  time  according  to  the  local  prices  at 
1  <1.  value  6  kr.  the  places  of  introduction  and  exportation. 


1  fl.  value  3  kr. 


Order  for  the  Introduction  of  the  Toll  Weights. 

We,  Frederick  William,  by  God’s  grace,  King  of  Prussia, 

Order,  with  reference  to  the  decision  of  the  Commercial  Union  for  the 
adoption  of  a  common  Standard  of  Weights  in  the  States  of  the  Toll 
and  Trading  Union,  and  for  the  Collection  of  Duties,  &c.,  in  the  Report 
of  our  Ministry  of  State,  as  follows  : 

Section  1.— From  the  1st  of  January,  1840,  the  calculation  of  the  import,  ex¬ 
port,  and  transit  duties,  and  the  system  of  weighing  herebefore  described,  are  to 
he  adopted  in  all  the  states  of  the  commercial  union,  by  the  employment  of  a 
common  standard  weight  ( centner )  and  its  divisions.  The  orders  dated  16tll  of 
May,  1816,  Section  27,  for  the  preparation  of  a  standard  measure  and  weight, 
are,  as  regards  their  application  to  the  receipt  of  duties,  hereby  annulled. 

Section  2. — The  ewl.,  which  consists  of  100  toll  lbs. — of  which  each  is  divided 
into  30  loths  (half-ounces)  is  equul  to  106  lbs.  28  'J158I4,34  loths  Prussian,  or 
nearly  )06  lbs.  28  H  loths  (106  lbs,  28  and  lolhs  Prussian). 
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The  Toll  lb.  equal  to  1  lb.  2-20915814  3  loths  Prussian,  or  nearly  1  lb.  2!:[  loths 
(Prussian  1  lb.  2  and  >  J-  loths). 

The  Toll  loth  is  equal  to  1*14030527  lotli  Prussian,  or  nearly  1  (1'V  loth  (1 
and  loth). 

Section  3. — The  hundred  weights  and  their  divisions,  which  are  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  collection  of  duties,  must  be  regularly  stamped  according  to  Sec¬ 
tions  13  and  18  of  the  Ordinance  of  the  10th  of  May,  1839,  and  must  be  tested 
every  three  years,  of  which  the  Measurement  Commission  has  charge. 

Section  4. — The  Normal  Measurement  Commission  in  Berlin,  as  the  Mea¬ 
surement  Commission  in  the  Government  Departments,  are  to  provide  them¬ 
selves  with  normal  weights,  bearing  to  the  Prussian  weights  the  proportion  pro¬ 
vided  for  -in  Section  2  and  in  conformity  with  Section  5  of  the  Measures’  and 
Weights’  Ordinance  of  the  16th  of  May,  181G,  in  order  to  prove  and  provide  for 
their  constant  accuracy. 

Section  5. — For  common  transactions  it  is  allowed  to  employ  Prussian  weights 
every  where,  according  to  the  regulation  of  the  16th  of  May,  1S1G,  with  their 
explanations  and  supplements. 

Given  under  our  Royal  Hand  and  Seal,  &c., 

Berlin,  31st  of  October,  1839, 

BARON  V.  ALTENSTEIN.  (L.S.)  FREDERICK  WILLIAM. 

„  V.  KAMPTZ. 

„  MUIIDER. 

„  V.  ROCIIOW. 

„  V.  NAGLEIt. 

COUNT  V.  ALVENSLEBEN. 

BARON  V.  WERTIIER. 

„  V.  RAUCH. 


Principal  Arrangements  of  the  Convention,  concluded  the  30th  of  July, 
1838,  between  all  the  Governments  forming  part  of  the  Association  op 
German  Custom-houses  to  adjust  the  bases  of  the  monetary  system  to 
be  adopted  in  their  respective  States. 

1.  There  shall  be  as  a  basis  for  coining  money  in  the  mints  of  the  con¬ 
tracting  states  but  one  monetary  marc,  flic  w-eight  of  which  is  fixed  at  233 
grammes,  855  millieines. 

2.  The  money  of  account  in  thalers  (dollars)  or  in  groschcn,  or  in  florins 
and  kreuzers,  or  in  proportionate  coin,  shall  be  coined  according  to  the  following 
standard  : 

The  marc  of  fine  silver  shall  be  represented  by  14  thalers,  the  thaler  being 
worth  ljf  florins:  or  by  244  florins,  I  lit:  florin  being  worth  4  of  a  thaler. 
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3.  From  the  1st  of  January,  1S41,  at  latest,  there  shall  be  no  other  legal 
standard  than  that  of  14  thalers  in  the  Prussian  States,  Saxe-Royal,  Electorate 
of  Hesse,  Grand  Duchy  of  Saxony,  the  Duchies  of  Saxe-Altcnburg,  Saxe-Coburg 
and  Gotha,  the  Seignory  of  Sclnvartzburg  Iludoldtstadt,  the  Signoral  States  of 
Schwartzburg  Sonderliausch,  the  States  of  the  elder  branch  and  of  the  younger 
branch  of  lteuss :  and  of  24 £  florins  in  the  kingdoms  of  Bavaria  and  of  Wiir- 
temberg,  Grand  Duchies  of  Baden  and  Hesse,  Duchy  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  Ducal 
Principality  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha,  Duchy  of  Nassau,  Principality  of 
Sclnvartzburg  Rudoldstadt,  and  of  the  free  town  of  Frankfort. 

4.  A  coin  shall  be  struck  common  to  all  the  contracting  states,  conformable 
to  tbe  two  standards  above  mentioned,  under  the  name  of  money  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  of  the  value  of  4  of  the  marc  of  fine  silver ;  this  money  shall  have  a 
legal  value  of  two  thalers  or  3^  florins  throughout  all  the  states  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  the  same  as  other  legal  coin  of  these  states. 

From  the  1st  of  January,  1839,  to  the  1st  of  January,  1842,  there  shall  be 
coined  two  million  pieces  of  the  money  of  the  association  at  least,  and  each  state 
shall  share  in  this  carriage  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  population. 

From  the  1st  of  January,  1842,  and  every  four  years  in  succession,  there  shall 
be  coined  two  million  pieces  at  least. 

5.  The  present  treaty  makes  no  alterations  in  the  arrangements  of  mone¬ 
tary  convention  concluded  at  Munich  the  251  h  of  August,  1837,  and  of  the 
special  convention  annexed  to  it. 

G.  It  shall  be  putin  force  from  the  date  of  the  ratifications  being  exchanged, 
and  shall  continue  to  the  end  of  1858,  if  no  convention  to  the  contrary  should  be 
entered  into. 
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Accounts  are  kept  in  thalcrs=30  silver  groschcn=3.7U>3  francs,  or  rather 
less  than  three  shillings  sterling.  The  weight  of  the  thaler  is  14  to  the  Cologne 
marc. 

In  changing  English  money  within  the  Prussian  kingdom,  the  usual  price  is 
3s.  \d.  lo  3s.  2d.  sterling,  for  one  Prussian  thaler ;  nlthougb  the  real  value  is  cer¬ 
tainly  below  three  shillings.  The  silver  and  paper  thaler  are  of  the  same 
current  value;  and  on  leaving  the  Prussian  dominions  for  other  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many,  except  in  the  states  within  the  commercial  league,  Prussian  silver  and 
paper  money  is  usually  ut  a  discount. 

'Hie  current  rate  of  a  Prussian  thaler,  at  I  lie  market 'and  fair  of  Frankfort-on* 
the-Muine,  is  us  follows:  J  thaler— 3  sh.— 3  francs  75  c.— 23/j  groschen  of 
Kaxony — J  /l.  45  kreuzers,  money  of  the  empire  {of  the  standard  of  24  florins  to 
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the  Cologne  marc)=l  florin  27|  kreuzers,  money  of  the  convention  (standard, 
20  fl.  to  the  Cologne  marc)=44  of  the  Brabant  crown  of  2  florins  42  kreuzers 
of  the  crown  of  che  convention  of  2  florins  24  kreuzers. 

The  gold  Frederick  is  generally  at  a  premium  (even  in  Prussia)  in  exchange 
for  other  Prussian  coin,  as  the  Napoleon  is  at  Paris.  At  Frankfort  the  usual 
price  of  the  geld  Frederick  is  11  thalers  6  silver  groschcn,  and  in  changing  money 
1/.  10s.  7-J-rf.  sterling,  or  42  francs,  is  paid  for  the  gold  Frederick. 

The  coins  of  Prussia  are :  in  gold,  the  Frederick,  half-Frederick,  and 
quarter-Frederick:  The  thaler,  and  silver  groschen,  and  pieces  of  6  pfennigs. 

WEIGHTS. 

The  Berlin  pound  =  16  ounces  =  32  loth  =  128  quintlins  or  drams  =  7231 
grains,  English ;  1  Berlin  centner  =  100  lbs.  of  Berlin  =  103.3  lbs.  avoirdu¬ 
pois  =  46.87  kilogs. ;  1  schiffslast  =  4000  lbs.  of  Berlin.  The  zoll-centner  =  50 
kilogrammes  =  1 10^  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

DRY  AND  LIQUID  MEASURES. 

The  Berlin  scheffel=16  metzen=48  viertel=  1.5998  or  1.6  bushel  English, 
Winchester  measure,  or  54.961  litres. 

Eimer  of  wine=2  ankcrs=16  viertel=68.69  litres,  and  1  litre  being  equal  to 
2.1135  pints  English  wine-measure — the  Prussian  eimer  contains=145,l75 
pints,  or  18, 147" English  wine-ballons. 

The  Prussian  quart  of  wineVir  beer  is  equal  to  1145  litres,  and  the  fass  of 
beer  to  100  quarts=l  14.50  litres,  or  28.6  English  imperial  gallons. 

The  Rhenish  foot,  of  12  inches,  or  144  lines,  and  the  geometrical  foot,  equal  to 
14  t40  inches  Rhenish,  are  the  lineal  measures  of  Prussia.  24,000  Rhenish  feet 
=1  Prussian  mile. 

The  cloth  measure  is  the  new  cll=0.6669  metres,  or  equal  to  2^f  English  feet. 

The  klafter  is  a  cubic  measure  for  firewood,  or  large  cases,  &c.,  of  6  feet  by 
6  feet ;  and  3  feet  in  height. 

The  above  weights  and  measures  are  the  legal  standards  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy.  The  following  local  variations  are  still  in  ordinary  use  :  viz. — 

AIX-l.A-CHAI-IXLE. 

The  franc  of  100  centimes  and  the  lleichsthaler  of  51  marcs  at  6  buschen  the  marc,  arc 
still  used  in  ordinary  trading  transactions. 

1  llcichstaler  —  2r.  \id.  sterling ;  the  foot  of  12  inches  is  a  small  fraction  less  than  the 
Hhcnibh  foot,  and  the  uluu  of  wine  is  ulso  a  little  smaller  than  the  ohme  of  Cologne  j  the 
former  containing  UUHi  04  litres;  the  latter  138,22  litres— 30,-12d  imperial  Knglish  tvinu- 
gallons.  Legally,  the  monies,  weights,  and  measures  of  JYussiu  uru  now  to  he  used  ;  though 
custom  still  adheres  in  common  mutters  to  the  old. 
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COLOGNE, 

The  Rcichstaler  ~  GO  stuvers  of  4  pfennigs:  tlic  old  gold  ducat  =  9.1.  4  Jr/.  sterling. 
The  old  rix-dollar  4x.  3-jr/.  sterling;  the  rix-dollar  of  the  constitution  —  4.«.  7 -,’,//.  sterling; 
and  the  rix-dollar  of  the  Convention  =  4.v.  1  -Jr/,  sterling,  are  also  current  with  in  fact  all 
the  small  coins  of  the  old  states  at  about  their  intrinsic  metallic  value. 

The  pound  of  Cologne  ==  2  marcs  =  16  oz.  -  32  loth  =  1 24  draclnns. 

In  nearly  all  parts  of  Germany  the  Cologne  ware  lias  been  adopted  as  the  basis  of 
weight  in  coining  money,  for  which  purpose  it  has  been  divided  into  16  loth  of  18  grains 
for  silver,. and  into  24  carats  of  12  grains  for  gold.  The  marc  weight  of  fine  silver  at  the 
present  time  at  par  =  51.9338  francs,  or  about  21.  l.v.  GJr/.  sterling. 

KOENINGSliF.UG. 

Florins  =  10  sillier  grosehen  of  12  pfennigs,  about  1  shilling  sterling  in  value,  are 
current  in  ordinary  dealings. 

The  pound  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  that  of  Cologne.  The  lispfund 
==  lGlbs.  Soz.  and  the  schiffpfund,  20  lispfund. 

DANT7.IC. 

Gulden  or  florins  =  30  grosehen  =  90  schillings  =  540  pfennigs,  are  current  in 
ordinary  transactions. 

One  rix-dollar  —  3  gulden  =  90  grosehen  =  270  schillings  or  1G20  pfennigs  =  193 
grains  English  troy-weight,  or  about  2s.  3 d.  sterling. 

The  gold  ducat  =.  12  florins  intrinsic  value, -9  shillings  sterling,  or  2G  florins  20 
grosehen  =  1/.  sterling,  but  rating  higher  or  lower  according  to  the  demand. 

The  Berlin  weights  are  in  general  use  at  Dantzic.  The  Dantzie  schefl'el  is  a  few 
fractions  less  than  the  Berlin  schefl’el,  and  equal  to  0.547  hectolitres,  or  1.552  English 
bushels. 

The  last  of  wheat  of  GO  scbelfels  therefore  equals  1 1  quarters  3  bushels. 

The  malter  —  1G  scheffels  —  64  viertels  —  25G  metzen. 

The  baiter’s  or  miller’s  saeli-iast  =  5  mailers  or  80  scheffels. 

The  Dantzie  ohmc  of  wine  ==■  2  eimers  =  4  ankers  =  128  quarts,  or  39.6  English 
wine-gallons. 

The  hogshead  =  li  olnne,  and  the  pipe  2  ohmes. 

The  foot,  12  inches  =  1 1.3  inches  English. 

100  Dan'zic  feet  =  94. 1G  English. 

The  ell  of  2  feet  is  the  usual  measure. 

The  arn,  equal  to  half  an  English  yard,  is  used  in  measuring  doth  ;  but  an  allowance 
of  one  arn  per  hundred  is  made,  or  2  per  cent  on  the  English  yard,  to  tiio  buyer. 

1  klafter  or  fathom  =  G  feet. 

1  rutile  or  perch  —  1 5  feet. 

The  seil,  10  ruthes  =  150  feet. 

THE  MEASURES  FOIl  FREIGHTS  ARE: 

The  last  of  herrings,  Luxemburg  salt,  ashes,  pitch,  tar,  &e.  —  12  barrels. 

Liverpool,  Scotch,  Spanish,  or  French  salt  —  16  barrels. 

A  last  of  staves  of  4  selnmhs  —  240  pieces,  and  of  thin  boards  ^  80  cubic  feet. 

A  load  of  limber  or  deals  —  50  cubic  feet. 

fSpie.es,  indigo,  saffron,  coffee,  tolmeeo,  he.,  are  sold  by  the  pound. 

■Sugar,  figs,  raisins,  oil,  he.,  by  the  stone  of  24  lbs. 

Lead,  tin,  sulphur,  ironmongery,  rnnipeehy  wood,  fie.,  by  the  DuuUic  centner  or  cuf. 
of)  20  lbs. 

Brandy,  gin,  nun,  &<■ ,  by  (lie  52  wertels. 

Fhn  and  other  seed  oils,  by  (be  «>.■„. 

I'otaloes,  fow  disli  iron,  Ac.,  by  the  tu'iiiffplund. 
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STRALSDND. 

One  silver  reiclisgulden  =16  groschen,  divided  into  1  and  £  pieces,  circulate  gene¬ 
rally  ;  copper  wittcns,  old,  Swedish  runstieks,  and  old  pieces  of  5  oers  arc  circulated  in 
common  transactions. 

100  lbs.  of  Stralsund=106.57  lbs.  avoirdupois  =  48.33  kil. 

1  schiffpfund  =  20  lispunds. 

1  lispund  =  14  lbs. 

1  centner  =  8  lispunds  =112  lbs. 

1  stone  =  10  lbs. 

1  last  of  wheat  =  8  drnmts  =  32  barrels  =  06  schcffcls,  or  384  febrts. 

1  scbellel  =  1.105  English  corn  bushel  =  0.3896  hectolitres. 

1  last  of  wheat  =  13.26  quarters  English. 

1  ell  of  2  feet  =  22.6  inches  English. 

1  taken  =  24  Stralsund  ells. 

There  is  scarcely  a  town  in  Germany  which  does  not  still,  in  ordinary  trans¬ 
actions,  adhere  to  some  local  usage  in  regard  to  weights  and  measures. 


CHAPTER  II. 

TARIFF  OF  THE  GERMANIC  UNION  AND  ITS  EFFECTS  ON  THE  DRITISU  AND 
GERMAN  TRADE. 

It  has  generally  been  considered  that  the  effect  of  the  Germanic  Union  would 
be  to  exclude  all  foreign  manufactures.  The  Tariff  has  been  in  operation  nine 
years,  and  the  imports  for  consumption  of  cotton  manufactures  have  been  nearly 
stationary  during  that  period,  and  the  general  imports  of  other  manufactured 
articles  have  even  increased. 

The  rates  of  duty  are  certainly  not  to  be  defended  :  they ’are  unjust,  as  not 
bearing  a  relative  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  articles  upon  which  the  duties 
are  imposed.  They  levy  the  same  duties  on  100  lbs.  of  coarse  unbleached 
calicoes,  as  upon  the  same  weight  of  the  finest  sheetings  and  cambrics  ;  and  on 
100  lbs.  of  the  coarsest  woollen  flannels,  and  blankets  as  on  an  equal  weight  of 
the  finest  kerseymeres  und  broad  cloths  ;  the  duties  on  woven  goods,  instead  of 
being,  as  promulgated  publicly,  at  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  on  the  value,  range 
from  10  to  95  per  cent  on  the  value.  There  is,  however,  one  great  virtue  in 
levying  the  duties,  us  ruled  in  the  Prussian  tariff,  by  weight ;  that  is,  the  dis¬ 
couragement  to  smuggling  j  from  the,  circumstance  that  the  more  valuable  und 
light  the  urlirlc  is,  the  duty  becomes  so  low  in  proportion,  that  there  is  not 
buflieient  temptation  to  encounter  the  risk  und  the  penalties  of  contraband  truth*. 

As  fur  us  collecting  the,  revenue  is  in  question,  no  met  hod  run  be  less  objec¬ 
tionable  limn  levying  the  duties  according  to  the  weight  ;  but  in  regard  in  the 
application  ot  this  rule  lit  an  equitable  las  upon  goods  in  any  way  manufactured, 
no  principle  can  lie  none  tallacious. 
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Comparative  View  of  the  former  and  present  Duties  on  Imports  into  the 
several  States  of  the  Germanic  Union  of  Customs. 


Present  Doties.  I 

[Former  Duties  of  the  several  States  calculated  according  to  the  Prussian  Centner 

1  and  Thaler,  the  latter  converted  into  English  Money. 

AU  States  of  the  Union. 

Pniaaia. 

Saxony. 

Bavaria. 

Wlirtera- 

Baden. 

Hesse- 

Darmstadt 

CaweL 

Naa.au. 

!>n».etr 

"or  1 1 81 
English. 

Arras,  fire . j 

-  do.  mounted  with  fine 

£  s.  d . 

0  1  0 

'“l 

£  S .  C?. 

o  7  01 

P 

^nr:'r;,rw,u'r-y 

•  “  “ 

i,  d  ■ 

0  n 

0  15—  'j 

. | 

0  10  8  i 

;  o  s  oi 

- lead  bullets . .  ) 
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l  5  J 
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*  { 

0  0  3  { 
!! 
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li  i 

o  i!  u 
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"J 

0  0  10 

free 
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"f  Jm  «* 
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»  10  0 

»  3  "}i 

ji 
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' 

- printed  nr  (minted  . . . 

i  in  0 

*  ;  1 

;0U1,  j 

1,5  3 

l  i  <] 

- i^hiud .  . . * 

«  10  0  1 

0  0  J 

5  3  0 

3  8  2  l 

0  8  4 

I  13  4 

18.1  0  8 

— —  Pottery,  emuinoi . 

0  1  0 

{ 

lOff.CIIUglll 

per  cent  j 
] 

'“j 

0  0  10 

7  17  Hi 

- — smoked,  dried,  *e.  ... 

ilA.Kuretgij 

!;;; 

,1  0  2 

0  2  toj 

0  1  10 

coimnuu  iiiululs . . . 

JUidware:  Metal  bullous 

i "  1 

*1  10  0 
j 

0  5  10 

0  5  10 

0  3  2 

0  8  4 

• - cutlery,  common  .... 

I!ih  o 

0  IH  (1  y 

• 3  0 1 

...J 

.  o  o 

0  0  ui 
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0  (1  1 

mist’d  uitli  precious 
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1 
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■ - pins  and  needles  . . 
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L 
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o 
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Present  Duties. 

Former  Duties  of  the  m  veral  States  calculated  acrording  to  the  Fruseiau  Centner 
and  Thaler,  the  latter  conrcrtcd  into  English  Money. 

All  States  of  the  Union. 

Prussia. 

Saxony. 

Bavaria.  j 

W  Uriein-| 
berg.  | 

Baden.  | 

Darmstadt 

& 

Nattaau. 

jDiity  pt 

ARTICLES.  |of  11(111). 

lorlCti 

{1‘hiplisti. 

£  a.  ./.  £  *.  <t.  1 

£  .t."  it. 

£  t.  ft. 

£  s.  it. 

»  0  HI 

—  ffl'rg ..  !!  ?  ", 

!!  “  'o  i 
;» * 

IMol 

;;  «  ;i  | 
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• 
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- - -  blenched  ....  ) 

— - bleached,  plum  f  , 
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- mixed  with  cotton  «a 
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(also  hnnj>) . 0  0  ti 

- bleached . .(»  3  0 
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] 
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K 
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p 
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j) 

R 
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'hnlti 
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7  17  114 
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Jii  (lie  'J'liuringiau  Slates  i)u:  actual  duties  were  rcinaikatjly  law,  ami  Icvit-d, 
lallier  us  feudal  dues  im  llie  load,  as  Wugcugcld,  I  luujjtFidd,  f^c.,  at.  aluiul  121 
kreuKera,  or  /</•  l‘»»d. 

I'unitcily,  all  goods  ant-anog  (lie  gates  of  1‘Yaiddoil,  ware  suiijialcd  only  1“  -1 
|,rcuii  »s  per  ruiUui,  iiidcjicudrid  ol’  the  I'onMiiujdioii  lax  ul  4<)  kr  ur.iis,  of  1 4 ></• 
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and  on  all  goods  sent  out  of  Frankfort  2  kreuzers,  being  in  all  4  kreuzers,  on  goods 
passing  in  transit,  and  .32  kreuzers  for  all  consumed  within  the  city. 

In  Brunswick  the  import  duties  were,  previously  to  its  entering  the  Zoll- 
Vcrcin,  much  the  same  as  in  Hanoverf* which  see. 

In  Luxemburg  the  duties  were,  until  its  union  with  the  Zoll-Vcrein,  the 


same  as  in  Holland,  which  also  see  hereafter. 

In  regard  to  woollens,  the  duties  were  much  the  same  previous  to  the  union. — 

Inhabitants. 

In  Prussia,  with . ..  13,800,126 

In  Bavaria,  with .  4,252,813 

In  Wiirtemborg  (12s.  higher  than  at  present),  with  ....  1,631,779 

That  is,  as  high  duties  as  at  present  fora  population  of  .  .  19,684,718 

While  the  low  duties  extended  only  to  ....  5,639,950 

Total  .  .  .  25,325,668 

From  the  above  number  of  .......  5,639,950 

we  may  deduct  the  population  of  Saxony,  who  have  long  manufactured 
woollens,  fine  and  coarse,  cheaper  than,  and  who  have  never  used  those  of, 

England  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .1 ,595,668 

Leaving  only  a  population  of  .......  4,033,282 


who  have  been,  to  any  extent,  affected  as  buyers  and  consumers  of  British 
woollens. 

In  respect  to  cottons,  the  duty  has  been  somewhat  lowered  in  the  tariffs  of 
Prussia  and  of  Ilessc-Cassel,  and  augmented  in  the  other  states  of  the  League  j 
but  the  difference  hi  regard  to  the  most  populous, — those  of  Bavaria  and  WUr- 
temberg,  — cannot,  when  the  increased  facilities  of  transit  and  bonding  are  taken 
into  account,  amount  to  much  exclusion. 

Saxony  manufactured  not  only  her  own  cottons,  but  exported  extensively, 
before  the  union,  while  and  printed  cottons  to  other  countries.  All  the  other 
slates  manufactured,  also,  for  ordinary  purposes,  the  coarser  woven  cloths. 

The  rise  and  progress  of  the  German  manufactures  must  therefore  he 
attributed  to  oilier  causes  than  the  union  of  customs.  The  natural  advantages 
of  several  states  for  manufacturing  industry;  the  genius  and  laborious  charac¬ 
ter,  and  (he  necessities  of  the  German  people;  in  part,  the  restrictions  on 
the  admission  of  German  agricultural  produce  and  wood,  imposed  by  England 
and  France ;  and  especially  the  unexampled  duration  of  peace,  ami  internal 
tramjuillily  which  all  Germany  has  enjoyed, — are  the  real  causes  to  which  we 
must, attribute  the  rise  mid  thriving  condition  of  German  manufactures. 

It  will  appear,  however,  from  the  following  statistical  extracts,  that  our 
total  exportations  to  the  .Stales  of  the  Germanic  Union  have  not  decreased, 
hut  have,  to  a  considerable  amoiml  increased  since 
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Declared  Value  of  British  produce  and  Manufactures  exported  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  during  the  following  Years  : 


Years. 

Germany. 

Holland.* 

Belgium.* 

£ 

£ 

1831 

3,835,768 

2.082,536 

1832 

5.327,553 

2,789,398 

1833 

4,499,727 

2,181,893 

886.429 

1834 

4,683,589 

2,470,267 

750.059 

1835 

4,791,239 

2,648,402 

818,487 

1836 

3,624,451 

2.509,622 

839,276 

1837 

5,029,552 

3,040,029 

804,917 

1838 

5,144,123 

3,549,487 

1,068,010 

1839 

5,422,021 

3,563,792 

881,831 

1840 

5,627,844 

3,418,190 

880,286 

1841 

1842 

*  Holland  and  Belgium  arc  added,  as  goods  to  a  considerable  amount'  pass  through  these 
countries,  in  transit  to  Germany. 

Quantity  in  Yards  of  British  Woven  Cotton  Goods,  and  declared  Value, 
including  the  declared  Value  of  Smalhvares  exported  to  Germany  and  to 
all  Countries  in  each  of  the  following  Years : 


Yeirs.  .. 

neat 

AU.  countries.^ 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

yards. 

£ 

yards. 

.C 

13,282,183 

1831 

41,522,072 

1,146,068 

421,385,303 

1832  . 

51,479,811 

1,49!), 432 

461,045,503 

1“  675,633 

1833 

49,534,158 

1,440,855 

496,352,096 

13,782,377 

1834 

50,532,106 

1,501,141 

555,705,809 

15,302,571 

1835 

43,571,988 

1,409,212 

557,515,701 

16,421,715 

1836 

37,458,457 

1,172,074 

637,667,627 

18,511,692 

1837 

43,171,229 

1,170,412 

531,373,663 

13,640,181 

1838 

39,217,958 

1,065,075 

690,077,622 

16,715,857 

1839 

3!),  107,032 

1,044  476 

731,450,123 

1 7,692, 1 82 

1840 

1841 

1842 

45,768,127 

1.100,792 

j  790,631,997 

|  17,567,310 

Tins  decrease  in  cotton  goods  has  been  chielly  in  printed  cottons;  especially 
in  red  printed  cotton,  or  Turkey  reds,  in  which  the  dyers  ami  printers  o(  Ger- 
jnuny  and  Switzerland  excel  those  of  uli  other  countries.  Jl  is,  indeed,  prohahle 
that  British  printed  cottons  will  very  shortly  cease  to  he  used  in  any  o<  the 
/.oil  Vcrciu  Blidca. 
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Quantity  in  lbs.  and  declared  Value  of  British  Cotton  Twist  exported  to 
Germany  and  to  all  Countries  in  each  of  the  following  Years : 


GERMANY. 

Years. 

ALL  COUNTRIES. 

|  Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

|  '  lbs. 

IS. 'll  20,454,890 

1832  29,975,068 

1833  1  23,674,911 

1834  |  26,517,232 

1835  ;  27,882,766 

1836  1  31,339,228 

1837  i  34,277,531 

1838  j  35,539,116 

1839  1  38,712,355 

1840  ;  41,765,508 

1841  | 

1842  1 

£ 

1,197,274 

1,798,988 

1,600,159 

1,795,475 

1,748,321 

1,961,502 

2,178,325 

2.265,602 

2,361,506 

2,451,299 

lbs. 

63,821,440 

75,667,130 

70,626,161 

76,478,468 

83,214,198 

88,191,046 

103,455,138 

114,596,602 

105,686,442 

118,470,223 

£ 

3,975,619 

4,172,759 

4,704,024 

5,211,015 

5,706,589 

6,420,366 

6,955,942 

7,431,869 

6,858,193 

7,101,308 

A  portion  of  the  above  cotton  twist  finds  its  way  into  Bohemia  from  Leipzig. 


Declared  Value  of  British  Woollen  Manufactures,  including  Woollens,  Small- 
wares,  and  Hosiery,  and  also  the  declared  Value  of  British  Woollen  and 
Worsted  Yarns  exported  to  Germany  and  to  all  Countries  in  the  following 
Years : 


Y„„, 

Woollen  Manufactures. 

Woollen  and  Worsted  Yarns. 

Germany. 

All  Countries. 

Germany. 

All  Countries. 

£  . 

£ 

£ 

.£ 

1831 

425,384 

5,231,983 

62,259 

158,111 

1832 

817,346 

5,244,479 

130,189 

235,307 

1833 

635,066 

6,294,422 

132,744 

246,204 

1834 

566,257 

5,736,861 

134,246 

238,544 

1835 

631,414 

6,840,511 

169,286 

309,091 

1 836 

582,063 

7,639,353 

221,464 

358,690 

1837 

725,699 

4,655,977 

197,962 

33a, 098 

1838 

675,061 

5,295,425 

207,251 

384,535 

1 839 

817,250 

6,271,645 

.  226,175 

423,320 

1840 

1811 

J  842 

752  227 

5,327,853 

24  5,813 

454,957 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  expoits  of  British  manufactures  fo  Germany, 
have  increased  both  in  value  and  ainouul,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  more 
llnm  ball  the  woollen  yarns  exported  from  England  are  sold  in  the  German 
ninrhei, 
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We  do  not,  however,  assert  that  the  consumption  of  British  manufactures  is 
now  in  amount  and  value  equal  to  what  it  was  within  the  States  of  the  Union  ; 
for  it  is  well  known  that  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  cotton  and  woollen  goods 
imported  into  Germany  from  England  have  been  afterwards  sold,  chiefly  at  the 
fairs  of  Leipzig,  to  be  passed  in  transit  and  smuggled  into  Austria,  Poland,  and 
Russia.  The  Jews  of  Brody  in  Galizia  are  the  most  extensively  engaged  in  this 
contraband  trallic;  in  which  the  premium  of  insurance  effected  at  Leipzig,  as  to 
delivery  and  guarantee  against  seizure,  varies  from  10  to  11  percent.  We  put  the 
question,  in  1S."17j  to  one  of  the  largest  importers  at  Leipzig  of  British  manu¬ 
factures — “  How  can  Austria  and  Russia  best  put  an  end  to  the  enormous  con¬ 
traband  trade  into  their  dominions?” — “Certainly,”  he  replied,  “  not  by  means 
of  an  army  of  customs  officers  and  employes,  unless  the  emperors  be  sufficiently 
potent  to  prevent  dark  nights  and  stormy  weather.  The  only  way  is  to  abolish 
the  prohibitions  and  high  duties,  and  by  low  duties  to  destroy  the  premiums  for 
smuggling.” 

The  Prussian  duties  on  colonial  produce,  especially  on  sugar,  were  objected 
to  by  Bavaria,  Wiirtcmberg,  and  some  other  states,  on  the  ground  of  raising  the 
price  ;  but  the  more  flattering  prospect  of  enhancing  the  value  of  land,  and  the 
gains  promised  as  certain  to  be  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  beet-root,  removed  _ 
all  objections,  and  the  scale  of  Prussian  duties  was  adopted. 


CHAPTER  III. 

RESOURCES  OF  THE  STATES  GF  THE  GERMANIC  UNION. 

The  natural  resources  of  the  States  of  the  Germanic  Union  of  Customs, 
although  not  in  all  respects  equal  to  those  of  France,  are  great  and  numerous. 

Germany  has  more  extensive  forests,  and  in  many  parts  equal,  and  in  some 
superior,  mineral  riches  to  those  of  France.  Although  in  some  parts  of  the 
north  the  soil  is  light,  and  in  others,  as  in  the  Erzgebirge,  rocky,  the  land  is 
generally  fertile,  and  produces  all  sorts  of  corn  and  culinary  vegetables,  besides 
hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  maize  in  some  parts  ;  and,  the  Rhenish  countries,  and  in  some 
other  parts  south  oi  Cologne,  vineyards  which  produce  those  agreeable  cool 
wines  generally  culled  Dock  and  Moselle  in  England. 

The  physical  aspect  of  the  countries  which  compose  the  German  confe¬ 
deration,  present  almost  every  feat  me  ol  natural  or  cultivated  appearance.  I  he 
lowlands,  light  soils,  and  alluvions  of  the  north;  lire  hilly  country  ol  Nassau; 
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the  undulations  of  Westphalia,  of  the  Moselle,  and  west  of  the  Rhine  ;  the  high¬ 
lands  of  the  Black  forest,  and  the  Odenwald, — of  Thuringia  and  Swabia, — and  of 
Darmstadt,  Wiirtemberg,  and  Baden  to  the  south  ;  the  mountains  of  the  Ilarz  and 
Taunus;  the  Erzgebirge  of  Saxony;  the  valleys,  plains,  and  heights  of  Silesia; 
the  plains  and  alps  of  Bavaria;  the  Rhine,  Danube,  Elbe,  and  numerous  other' 
livers;  rocks,  cornfields,  vineyards,  and  pastures,  are  the  principal  aspects  of 
the  Confederation. 

About  sixty  navigable  rivers,  or  branches  of  rivers,  intersect  Germany.  They 
are  generally  connected  by  canalization,  and  some  great  line;  of  railroads  are 
executed,  others  in  progress,  and  others  about  to  be  commenced. 

The  Rhine,  from  its  excellent  navigation  to  the  ocean,  may  be  considered  one 
vast  port;  the  principal  entrepots  of  which  are  Cologne,  Coblentz,  Mayence,  and 
Frankfort-on-the-Mainc. 

The  Danube,  which  will  soon  be  connected  by  a  deep  canal  with  the  Maine, 
carries  down  the  produce  of  Germany  to  Austria,  Hungary,  and  the  Black  sea. 
The  Elbe,  navigable  from  Bohemia  to  Hamburgh  and  to  the  sea,  is  also  con¬ 
nected  by  railroad  with  the  Danube  from  Budweiss,  where  the  former  is  navi¬ 
gable  to  Linz  the  capital  of  Upper  Austria,  from  which  steam-boats  ply  to 
Vienna  and  to  the  Black  sea. 

The  Memel  and  its  many  branches,  bring  down  the  timber  and  other  pro¬ 
duce  of  Poland  and  Lithuania  to  the  shipping  ports  of  the  Baltic;  and  the 
Oder  and  Vistula  flow  through  Prussia  and  arc  navigable  to  the  Baltic. 

With  this  general  view,  a  brief  sketch  of  the  principal  states  of  the  customs 
league,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  commercial  and  productive  resources  of 
Germany. 

1.  PuussiA. — The  natural  resources  of  Prussia  are  those  of  a  temperate 
region,  cold  in  winter,  and  often  hot  in  summer,  watered  by  large  navigable 
rivers,  and  with  several  seaports  on  the  Baltic  coast. 

Prussia  is  divided  into  two,  by  the  intervention  of  several  small  German 
states;  but  the  late  regulations  mav  almost  be.  considered  as  virtually  amalga¬ 
mating  with  the  kingdom  the  countries  which  lie  between  East  and  West 
Prus.  da. 

No  part  of  the  kingdom  lies  south  of  W1  N.,  and  the  southern  parts,  from 
■  whence  all  the  rivers  flow  to  the  north,  and  north-west,  being  consequently  the 
most  elevated,  the  winter  cold  is  proportionably  severe.  All  the  rivers  and 
hurbours  we  frozen  over  for.  several  weeks  each  year. 

The  geographical  position  of  Prussia,  and  her  natural  resources,  adapt  her 
more  for  an  agricultural  and  manufacturing  than  for  a  commercial  nation;  fora 
military,  not  u  naval  power;  and,  in  consequence,  ulUiough  having  seaports,  she 
has  no  navy- 
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The  soil  yields  excellent  corn  and  green  crops ,  tobacco,  hemp,  fax,  and  various 
fruits.  In  the  southern  parts  the  vine  flourishes.  The  forests  produce  valuable 
timber  trees.  Coal  and  iron  are  abundant  in  the  manufacturing  thriving  districts 
of  Silesia,  the  Rhenish  Provinces,  and  Westphalia ;  and  iron,  copper,  silver, 
zinc,  cobalt,  sulphur,  and  some  other  minerals  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  The  Baltic  shores  throw  up  yellow  amber;  and  the  abundance  of 
sturgeon  in  the  rivers  yield  a  great  quantity  of  isinglass.  The  soil,  minerals, 
forests,  and  waters  of  Prussia,  therefore,  leave  her  dependant  on  other  countries 
only  for  tropical  produce,  chiefly  cotton,  cofl'ec,  tea,  and  dye-stufls ;  for  silk,  furs, 
olive-oils,  fruits,  and  furniture  woods. 

Hoffmann  gives  the  total  area  as  107,765,000  Magdeburg  acres :  viz., 
'42,767,000  arable;  432,000  garden-ground;  54,000  vineyards;  20,436,000 
pasturage  ;  25,754,000  woods ;  18,322, 000,  districts  of  rock,  water,  sand,  and 
waste.  The  annual  profits,  he  calculates  to  be,  from  arable  land,  50,656,000 
thalers;  pasturage,  19,652,000;  woods,  6,500,000;  gardens,  2,782,000; 
vineyards,  300,000;  fishery,  749,000;  hunting,  745,000:  total,  81,304,000 
thalers,  or  12,391,200/.;  and  the  capital  value  of  the  whole,  2,032,600,000 
thalers,  or  304,890,000/.  sterling. 


Prussia  is  divided  into  eight  Provinces,  and  twenty-five  Circles. 

SUPEIIFICE,  POPULATION,  &c„  OP  PRUSSIA. 
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The  foregoing  table  is  arranged  from  computations  according  to  the  census 
made  by  the  Prussian  police  in  1S34,  which  docs  not  include  the  military 
population  of  the  kingdom;  the  returns  made  by  the  military,  amounts  to 
13,0iS,9(50  souls  for  the  1st  of  January.  lSi-J,  and  the  returns  of  the  1st  of 
January,  1S3S,  the  population  is  U.JIS.’JjO, 

Males.  Females. 

By  the  Census  of  1  S3"J  the  number  of  individuals 

who  had  not  completed  their  1  4th  year,  was  LbwJHMtlS  'J.o77,'J34 

Individuals  from  fourteen,  upwards  to  sixty  tears 

completed  ......  o.  ,'IT.oTN  il.Tti.j.STo 

Above  sixty  years  of  age  ....  oM.'JtM  402,i>5jl 

Total  ti.t'Jg.sTO  (olfi.OPO 

Married  persons  .  'J.-l  1,7-'J 

The  religious  denominations  were. 

Evangelical  Christian,  i  IVote'tantsi  .... 

Roman  Catheiii'.  i  imi.i.iim,  a  verv  iuomdiliTablo  number 
individual,  of  the  toevk  m-rsuasioni 

Menuonite. .  .  . 

Jews . 

Total  lo.O.iV.W 

The  Canton  of  Xeufchatel  in  Switzerland,  with  a  population  of  .->7.000,  be¬ 
longs  also  to  Pnissia. 

The  eigiit  Provinces  into  which  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  is  divided,  varv  greatlv 
in  their  physical  Aspect,  and  also  in  their  Productions. 

1.  The  Province  ok  Prcssia,  which  is  the  most  eastern,  comprises  the  low¬ 
lands  of  the  north  coasts,  inhabited  for  the  most  part  bv  an  agricultural,  and  at  the 
ports  by  a  trading,  and  by  a  seafaring  population.  The  lands  are  possessed  hut 
by  few  large  proprietors,  and  are  chiefly  divided  among  small  landowners,  under 
the  title  of  C  ■>fmisc/icr-(trunt{U-}it.'er,  n  ho  will  be  described  hereafter.  The  soil 
is  chiefly  arable,  producing  wheat  and  rye.  The  province  is  divided  for  the  col¬ 
lection  of  the  revenue  into  east  and  west  Prussia:  the  Memo!.  Propel,  Vistula,  ami 
several  minor  streams  flow  through  this  province.  In  the  circle  of  Konigsben; 
there  are  several  large  landed  proprietors,  and  there  are  still  remaining  some  ex¬ 
tensive  forests.  This  circle  has  few  manufactures  ;  those  of  linen  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant.  Some  of  the  southern  parts  of  East  Prussia  are  hilly,  with  several  small 
lakes.  \\  est  Prussia  is  chiefly  a  low  agricultural  country,  producing  wheat  and  rye. 
Many  parts  are  sandy,  heathy,  and  unproductive,  and  this  section  of  the  province 
has  scarcely  any  manufacturing  industry.  Agriculture,  pasture,  and  the  transit 
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trade,  and  the  export  trade  of  wood  and  corn,  and  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  and  of 
the  seaports  of  Motnel,  Konigsberg,  and  Dantzie,  ike..  form  ehietly  the  occupations 
of  the  inhabitants.  They  are  generally  industrious  and  economical  ;  they  consume 
very  little  of  the  wheat  grown  in  the  preivinee  :  rye-bread  is  that  generally  eaten 
by  them,  and  potatoes  constitute  also  in  many  parts  of  the  province  an  important 
article  of  food.  A  moderate  and  regular  consumption  of  batchers'  meat  is  gene¬ 
rally  within  the  means  of  the  inhabitants  :  and  the  sea-eoasts  and  rivers  supply 
them  with  tisli.  The  largest  horses  in  the  kingdom  arc  those  of  the  circle  of 
Gutuhinncn. 

Pomkuvni.v.  which  extends  alon^  the  remaining  jvirt  of  the  i’altie  coast 
is  chietlv  an  agricultural  and  pasturing  country  :  the  propcttics  of  land  are  larger 
than  in  the  province  of  Prussia.  It  produces  a  much  greater  quantity  of  rye  than 
wheat.  The  pasturage  of  sheep  for  their  wool  is,  however,  considered  the  most 
profitable  appropriation  of  the  lands.  Cattle  are  reared  sufficient  for  the  use,  or 
at  least  the  means  of  the  inh-.hitants.  whose  principal  food  is  rye  bread,  potatoes, 
tish,  and  pork.  The  number  of  swine  ami  poultry  bred  are  somewhat  over  the 
consumption  of  the  province.  The  river  Oiler,  and  smaller  streams,  ^rettiii,  and 
other  ports,  render  the  trade  of  Pomerania  important  both  as  to  transit  and 
export. 

3.  Poskn  is  a  fruitful,  agricultural,  and  pastoral  country  :  producing  the  best 
wheat,  and  a  great  quantity  ot  wool.  The  inhabitants  of  the  lowlands  are 
chietlv  Poles.  I  here  area  few  small  woollen  and  linen  manufacturers  in  the 
towns,  earned  on  by  the  German  inhabitants.  The  Jews  are  numerous,  and 
generally  engaged  as  traders,  innkeepers,  brokers,  butchers,  and  seldom  in 
productive  occupations. 

Spirits  distilled  from  rye  is  the  general  liquor,  and  in  most  parts  supplants 
the  use  of  beer.  The  common  people  live  simple  and  poorly. 

-1.  llu.tXDEMii  iK:,  through  which  the  Oder  and  other  rivers  flow,  is 
generally  a  sandy  country.  It  produces  no  wheat  for  exportarion,  and  requires 
a  considerable  supply  over  it'  production.  Kxc.-llcnt  potatoes  crow  abundantly 
in  its  light  soils,  and  this  vegetable  not  only  constitutes  an  important  article  of 
food,  hut  viclds  a  great  quantity  of  distilled  spirits  which  is  consumed  in  the 
province.  Pasturage  lands,  especially  for  sheep  and  horned  cattle  and  horses, 
occupy  a  great  portion  of  the  province;  but  the  horned  cattle  reared  arc  not 
sufficient  for  the  consumption  ;  nor  does  the  province  grow  wood  enough  lor  its 
ordinary  use. 

As  to  minerals,  there  are  found  ulu-m  at  l'runcwalde  and  Gleissen,  and  kat le¬ 
st  one  and  gt/psum,  in  ltudorsdorf.  Manufacturing  industry  has  risen  and  ex¬ 
tended  to  a  degree  of  great  value  and  importance  in  Berlin  and  other  places  in 
the  province. 
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5.  Silesia. — The  south  and  south-western  parts  of  this  province  form  a  re¬ 
gion  of  mountains,  rocks,  woods,  and  fruitful  valleys.  The  south  east.  Iwrdering 
on  Poland,  is  hilly,  and  the  northern  section  of  the  province  is  generally  a  level 
country.  The  natural  beauty  and  fertility  of  Silesia  render  this  portion  of  the 
kingdom  of  great  value  as  an  agricultural,  pasturing,  mining,  and  manufacturing 
country. 

The  capital,  RuK.si.Ar,  through  w liieli  the  Oder  flows,  has  a  population 
exceeding  yo.txx)  inhabitants,  and  its  gnat  wool  and  general  fair  is  one  of  the 
mo>t  important  in  IvarojK'.  It  has  several  other  large  towns,  with  various  manu¬ 
factures.  The  Milesian  weavers  live,  however,  chiefly  in  small  houses  in  the 
valleys  between  the  mountains.  The  province  yields  in  good  harvests  more 
than  its  consumption,  and  exports,  according  to  Dciterici,  the  surplus  to 
Rohemia.  the  mountainous  parts  of  which  do  not  yield  sufficient  com  for 
the  inhabitants.  Tobacco  and  madder  arc  profitably  cultivated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rreslatt.  Rrieg.  and  Strehlon.  Vegetables  and  fruit  of 
various  kinds  thrive,  and  there  are  some  vineyards  near  Hriinborg.  The 
opulent  inhabitants  of  Silesia,  as  in  Posen,  still  drfuk  more  Hungarian 
than  French  wine,  but  the  ordinary  drink  of  the  country  is  beer,  which  is 
usuallv  remarkably  well  brewed  from  barley  malt.  Rrantwcin, .  a  potato, 
or  rye  spirit,  is  also  distilled  and  drunk  in  the  province.  Sheep-pasturage  and 
agriculture  arc  so  extensive,  that  the  number  of  oxen.  cows,  and  etilves  reared 
are  insuflicient,  and  their  importation  for  consumption  is  still  necessary.  The 
mines  of  Silesia  yield  some  copper,  lead,  cobalt,  and  arsenic.  Ueichenstein 
has  now  one  of  the  largest  arsenic  winks  in  Europe.  Iron  and  zinc  are  still 
more  important.  Sulphur,  marble,  alum,  kalk,  alum-clay  are  also  found;  hut 
coal  is  the  most  important  mineral,  and  abounds  near  Schweidnitz,  G'latx, 
(ileiwitx, Ac, where  more  than  two  millions  and  a  half  of  tons  arc  annuallyextraeted. 
The  iron  and  coal  is  used  in  the  country.  The  zinc  is  to  an  important  amount 
exported.  Of  manufactures,  linens  arc  among  the  most  ancient  and  extensive. 
Delemix  remarks,  “  Though  the  means  of  nourishment  are  poor  amung  the 
weavers  of  tii:  mouniain-eountrv.  linen  manufacture  still  continues  to  be  the 
principal  branch  of  industry  among  the  Silesian  rural  inhabitants.” 

Woollen  ami  leather  manufactures  ami  tanners,  are  also  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance  in  the  province.  Hardwares  and  steam  engines  are  also  made  in 
Upper  Silesia. 

<h  The  Province  ok  Saxony,  through  which  the  Elbe  flows,  and  of  which 
Magdeburg  is  the  capital,  is  varied  in'its  aspect:  which  presents  in  a  great  part 
of  the  circle  of  Magdeburg  a  level,  rich,  corn  country.  A  part  of  the  Hartz, 
however,  rises  in  the  western  section.  The  circle  of  Merseburg  is  watered  by 
the  Elbe  and  several  streams.  The  eastern  part  of  this  circle  is  generally  level. 
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and  bordering  on  Brandenburg  it  is  sandy.  The  middle  and  western  districts 
arc  fruitful,  with  an  industrious  agricultural,  and  in  the  small  towns  a  manufac¬ 
turing  population.  The  circle  of  Erfurt  is  very  hilly,  yet  highly  productive,  and 
the  towns  have  an  industrious  manufacturing  population.  l't.e  soil, produces  an 
abundance  of  coni,  oil-seeds,  fruit,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  for  its  thickly- 
settled  population.  Wine  of  tolerable  quality  is  made  in  the  country,  which 
with  beer  and  brantwein  form  the  general  drinks.  Weed,  especially  in  ti  e 
circle  .of  Magdeburg,  is  scarce,  except  in  the  southern  part  of  Erfurt,  which  in¬ 
cludes  part  of  the  Thuringian  forest.  Sheep-pastures  are  extensive,  and  thi> 
province  spares  a  small  supply  of  cattle  for  the  consumption  of  Berlin.  The  wool 
of  this  province  is  considered  the  finest  in  Germany.  Copper,  some  silver,  anti¬ 
mony,  and  cobalt,  an'  found.  The  former  i»  the  most  important,  and  mined  near 
Matisfeld.  Coal  is  more  abundantly  mined  in  this  pnoinco  than  in  all  the 
others,  and  the  salines  produce  throe-fourths  of  all  the  salt  of  the  Prussian  States. 
Quarries  of  marble,  gypsum,  alabaster,  millstones,  and  building  stones  are 
worked  in  different  parts,  and  the  manufactures  of  word  and  cotton,  and  other 
articles  are  also  important,  and  .will  be  noticed  under  the  general  head  of  Prussian 
manufactures. 

7-  Wkstphaua. — This  province  is  separated  froitrtho  central  dominions  of 
the  kingdom  by  the  electorate  of  Hesse-Cassel.  which,  previously  to  the  amal¬ 
gamation  of  that  small  state  with  the  customs  administration  of  Prussia,  formed 
a  most  inconvenient,  ar.d  to  trade  and  intercourse  a  most  amioving,  interruption 
of  from  six  to  seven  German  miles  in  breadth.  Although 'Westphalia  is  the 
smallest  province,  it  is  lar  from  being  the  least  important.  It  lias  now  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  at  least  l.AOO.OOO,  or  A.V.’O  to  the  German  square  mile,  or  about  1GJ  to 
the  English  square  mile  :  a  dense  population  for  a  country  which  has  to  the 
north  towards  Holland,  and  East  Friesland,  extensive  moors,  heaths,  ami  peat, 
and  which  in  other  parts  is  rocky  and  mountainous.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
north  in  the  circle  of  Munster,  are  chiefly  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  people. 
They  are  famous  for  rearing  swine,  and  during  the  season  of  havmaking  and 
peat-cutting,  they  go  in  bands  to  seek  for  employment  in  Holland;  from  whence 
they  return  home  with  their  earnings  much  in  the  same  wav  as  the  Irish  jiea* 
santrv  do  who  come  to  England  for  employment  during  harvest.  In  the  towns 
of  Munster,  Bocholt,  and  Wareudorf,  there  are  woollen  and  cotton  manufac¬ 
tories,  and  at  Tecklenburg.  in  the  north-west,  linens  have  long  been  woven. 
The  circle  of  Minden,  which  is  hilly,  and  in  some  jvarts  mountainous,  and  in 
which  rises  the  Trutoburgcnculd,  and  through'  which  the  river  Weser  and  other 
streams  flow,  is  remarkable  for  its  manufacturing  as  well  as  agricultural  industry. 
Being  thickly  peopled,  the  soil  is  cultivated  with  great  economy  and  labour,  and 
produces  sufficient  com  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants. 
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The  linens  of  Minden,  Herford  ami  Bieltieh!  are  famed  for  their  tine  and 
white  quality.  In  the  smith  portion  of  this  ei-ele  the  inhabitants  are  Catholics, 
and  Dettoriei  says  “  they  are  poor.  often  mortcace  their  lands  to  the  Jews,  and 
their  unfeeling  creditors  often  sell  their  houses  and  lands."  The  circle  of 
.lr«.Crrg  is  a  mountain-country  in  which  the  Eimr  and  'C'eral  streams  rise.  It 
has  fertile  valleys  ami  one  rather  extensive  {dam.  Its  se.il  is  well  cultivated  and 
productive.  It  has  manufactories  of  iron  and  steel,  copper,  brass,  pajier,  cotton, 
and  silks.  The  mountain  streams  atl'ord  ahumlant  water-powers  for  the  spinning 
mil's  ami  ofiicr  factories.  1‘oal  abound'  at  Bochum,  ami  there  are  salt-works  at 
Inna  and  Work  The  mountains  of  Westphalia  furnish.  Besides  wood.  iron,  and 
salt,  some  silver,  lead,  copper,  marble,  ami  kalk.  The  soil  yields  about  sufficient 
corn  and  vegetables  for  the  support  of  the  inhabitants,  but  none  for  exportation. 
Of  live  stock,  swine  are  the  principal.  Taking  all  the  Prussian  states  the  num¬ 
ber  of  swine  are  stated  »o  be.i'!  to  the  German  square  mile.  In  Westphalia 
there  are  In  parts  of  tins  province  there  are  forests  which  supply  the 

towns  ami  factories  with  timber,  hut  there  is  little  to  spare  for  exportation. 

S.  Pkovl>ck  hk!  uk  llui'K  wnlT.KVKs. — This  province  bus  a  population  of 
nearly  two  millions  ami  a  half  of  inhabitants,  equal  to  that  of  each  of  several  Kuro- 
pe.in  kingdoms.  The  Rhine  ami  the  Meuse  tlow  in  navigable  itrapdeur  through 
this  magnificent,  fertile,  and  romantic  country.  The  province  comprises  the 
ancient  electorates  of  Treves  ami  Cologne.  the  Duchies  of  Juliers,  Berg, 
and  Cleves.  Its  cities  are  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Cologne,  Treves.  Dusseldorf, 
Cleves.  and  Cohlcntz.  Its  towns  are  numerous,  among  which  Elbeifeld,  __ 
Barfehl.  Solingen.  Eupon,  and  ('refeld  are  celebrated  for  their  manufactures  of 
cotton,  wool,  silk,  ami  hardwares;  the  hanks  of  the  Rhine,  Moselle,  and  trarre, 
and  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  an'  enriehevi  with  vineyards ;  the  plains,  valleys, 
and  undulated  lands  with  cornfields  ami  pastures.  There  are  still  magnificent 
forests,  though  not  such  ns  can  afford  much  more  timber  than  the  quantity 
required  annually  for  the  use  of  the  population.  The  soil  produces  in  ad  jiarts, 
a  sufficiency  for  the  inhabitants.  The  live  stock  is  of  a  tolerably  good  breed  ; 
the  sheep  are  reared  more  for  their  wool  than  tie'll.  The  province  is  divided 
into  five  circles.  The  circle  of  Coblentz  is  mountainous,  and  extends  along  both 
sides  o!  the  Rhine.  N  iue  culture  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  people  in 
several  parts  of  this  circle,  ns  well  as  in  the  circle  of  Treves.  The  mountains 
yield  iron,  some  lead,  ami  salt.  The  table-land  and  valleys  of  the  circles  of 
Coblentz  ami  Treves  consist  of  arable  land  and  pastures.  The  Circle  of  Aix-la- 
Chapclle  has  districts  of  mountainous  rockv  land,  interspersed  by  fertile  valley** 
and  in  other  parts,  hills  and  plains.  Agriculture  and  manufactures,  the  latter, 
chiefly  cotton  and  line  woollens,  are  situated  at  Aix-la-ChapeUe,  Duren,  Eupen, 
Maltnedy,  Montjoic.  The  needles  and  p'ms  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  of  Burtscheid,  Stol- 
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berg,  &c.,  and  the  tanneries  of  the  circle,  are  also  important  brandies  of  industry. 
The  drcle  of  Cologne  is  mountainous  to  the  south,  and  the  plains  of  the  north 
and  the  alluvions  of  the  Rhine  are  skilfully  cultivated ;  producing  wheat,  rye, 
and  other  grain ;  potatoes  and  other  vegetables ;  oil-seeds  and  fruit,  and  some 
wine.  Iron,  lead,  and  coal  are  found.  Brown  coal  exists  near  Bonn  and 
Bcrgheim.  In  the  city  of  Cologne  the  cotton  and  silk  manufactures  have 
become  important,  and  the  trade  and  navigation  of  this  city,  on  the  Rhine, 
and  by  its  railroad  communication  with  Aix-la-Chapelle,  has  revived  much 
of  its  ancient  importance.  The  circle  of  Dusscldorf  is  thickly  inhabited 
by  an  agricultural  and  manufacturing  population:  being  7-1 15  to  the  German 
square  mile.  The  Wiipper,  Rhur,  and  Lippe,  flows  through  this  circle 
into  the  Rhine,  which  also  flows  through  it,  into  Holland.  The  valleys, 
plains,  and  hills  are  laid  out  in  pasture,  or  cultivated  under  corn  and  vegetables. 
The  mountain-streams,  and  the  abundance  of  coal  have  been  among  the 
advantages,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  cloth  and  cotton  factories  of  Elberfeld  and 
Barmen,  and  the  cutlery  and  hardwares  of  Solingen  have  thriven.  The  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  Rhine  has  five  towns,  each  with  more  than  20,000  inhabitants  ;  vix., 
Cologne,  with  6S,000 ;  Aix-la-Chapelle,  with  40,000;  Barmen,  with  2/.000; 
Elberfeld,  with  26,000;  Dusscldorf,  with  25.000;  five  towns,  with  from  10,000 
to  20,000  ;  vix.,  Bonn,  Crefeld,  Coblentx,  Treves,  and  Eupcn ;  fifteen,  with  from 
five  t*  10,000,  and  94  small  towns. 

KINGDOM  OK  BAVARIA. 

This  kingdom  includes  Ancient  Swabia,  and  Franconia,  and  also  the  separate 
territory,  extending  west  of  the  Rhine  to  the  frontiers  of  France.  Bavaria 
Proper  is  a  country  of  mountains,  valleys,  hills,  and  of  extensive  plains.  In  one 
part  it  borders  for  a  short  distance  on  the  lake  of  Constance,  and  its  southern 
limits  include  part  of  the  Alps  and  lakes  of  Tyrol.  The  Danube  flows  through 
it  from  west  to  east,  receiving  in  its  course  the  lsaar,  on  which  Munich  stands, 
the  Inn,  and  many  other  rapid  streams.  The  Maine  is  navigable  through  the 
greater  part  of  Bavaria  for  long  flat  vessels  carrying  about  two  hundred  tons, 
and  a  deep  canal,  now  in  progress  of  completion,  will  soon  connect  the  Maine 
at  the  city  of  Bamberg,  w  ith  the  Danube  near  Ratisbon,  from  which  steamboats 
ply  to  Vienna.  “  Nature,”  says  Dieterici,  “  has  given  Bavaria  the  means  and 
the  power  of  manifold  culture,  and  of  employment  to  man  :  mountains  and  hills 
for  pastures,  for  the  growth  of  woods,  and  for  vineyards ;  plains  and  valleys  for 
arable  cultivation ;  a  multitude  of  small  streams  for  the  moving  of  mills  and 
factories;  large  rivers  for  navigation  and  trade.”  Pasturage  and  agriculture 
are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  people.  Barley  for  malting,  and  hops  are  ex¬ 
tensively  cultivated,  and  the  quantity  of  beer  of  excellent  quality  drunk  in  this 
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kingdom  is  almost  incredible.  Com  of  all  kinds,  and  vegetables  are  raised  in 
sufficient  abundance.  Mndder, hemp,  flax,  and  tobacco,  are  also  grown.  Wheat 
is  expoitel;  cattle  and  sheep,  and  heavy,  slow,  inactive  horses  are  reared  gene¬ 
rally  in  ah  parts  of  the  kingdom.  5>wiue  and  geese  are  exceedingly  numerous. 
Although  there  are  many  large  landed  properties  undivided,  the  kingdom  is 
generally  subdivided  into  small  farms  cultivated  bv  the  owners. 

The  minerals  of  the  mountains  are  salt  in  great  plenty  ;  iron,  coal,  lead,  tin, 
cobalt,  some  gold  and  silver.  In  no  ]vart  of  Germany  is  there,  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  country,  more  magmticent  forests.  A  great  quantity  of  timber  is 
floated  down  annually  by  the  haar  and ‘other  streams  to  the  Danube, and  thence 
to  Vienna.  Timber  is  also  floated  down  the  Maine  from  the  forests  of  Fran¬ 
conia.  Nuremberg  lias  long  been  famed  for  its  wooden  wares  and  top. 
Formerly  the  cities  of  Augsburg.  Bamloerg,  and  Ratisbon,  and  Baireuth,  were 
all  renowned  for  their  trade:  but  all  these  places  have  declined,  since  the 
time  that  they  ceased  to  be  capital  cities. 

At  Augsburg  a  cotton  factory  has  lately  been  established  ;  hut,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  Bavaria  can  scarcely  he  called  a  manufacturing  country.  Its  breweries  all  over 
the  kingdom,  and  its  extensive  salt-works  at  Traunstein,  Berchtesgaden,  &c.,  and 
its  Nuremberg  wares,  being  the  only  important  manufactures.  At  Munich  the 
arts,  especially  architecture  and  painting,  have  made  wonderful  progress  ;  and 
science  is  also  in  a  respectable  state  in  that  city.  The  optical  instruments  of 
which  arc  also  acquiring  the  most  deserved  celebrity.  Uhenisb- Bavaria  is 
more  populous  in  the  square  mile  than  Bavaria  Proper,  and  the  culture  of  the 
vine  is,  in  that  circle,  of  extensive  importance.  Bavaria  is  divided  into  eight 
circles :  viz. — 

l.  Isaar,  population  607,49$,  Munich,  the  capital,  population  J'.y.OOO.  2. 
Lower  Danube,  population  436,27**,  chief  town  Passau,  population  $400.  3. 
Regensburg,  population  44l,$S3,  chief  town  Ratisbon,  population  14,000. 
•1.  Rczat,  imputation  534, 23'.),  chief  town  Nuremberg,  population  40,000.  5. 

Upper  Danube,  population  52.1,7-3,  chief  town  Augsburg,  population  30,000. 
G.  Upper  Maine,  population  554,100,  chief  town  Bamberg,  population  lS.GOO. 
7.  Lower  Maine,  population  574.1*05,  chief  town  Wurtzburg,  population  22,674. 
S-  Rhine  circle,  population  554,932,  chief  town  Spires,  population  $600. — Total 
population  4, 246,74$  in  l$32. 

Generallv  speaking,  the  population  of  Bavaria,  especially  in  Bavaria  Proper, 
are  well  sheltered,  clad,  and  fed,  and  usually  possess  lauded  or  other  Axed 
property.  Bread,  potatoes,  cheese,  beer,  and  animal  food  constitute  their  usual 
sustenance.  The  great  natural  resources  and  productions  of  Bavaria,  its  im¬ 
portant  geographical  situation  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  with  navigable  river* 
flowing  through  it  to  the  east,  west,  and  north ;  and  the  progress  of  im- 
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prorements  in  agriculture,  in  highways,  canals,  and  the  recently  commenced 
railroads,  all  render  Bavaria  a  country  of  the  first  importance  in  proportion  to 
its  extent.  If  a  portion  of  Germany  immediately  adjoining  Bavaria  Proper,  and 
equal  to  its  Rhenish  circle,  were  added  to  it.  and  this  circle  added  to  such  other 
adjoining  state  ns  would  be  most  agreeable  to  the  inhabitants  of  both,  the  change 
would  be  of  i;reat  advantage  to  all.  The  irregular  parcellings  of  the  small  German 
states,  by  which  parts  of  the  dominions  of  the  same  sovereign  are  separated  from 
the  others,  is  attended  with  much  administrative  expense  and  great  inconvenience. 

AVi'rtkmbkro, — This  kingdom  is  a  country  cluetly  of  mountains  and  valleys. 
The  wood  and  mountains  of  the  black  forests,  and  the  green  lulls,  valleys,  and 
slopes  of  all  other  parts  of  the  kingdom;  and  especially  the  rich  and  picturesque 
banks,  woods,  and  vales  of  the  Neekar  and  Danube,  and  the  industriously-culti¬ 
vated  arable  lands,  and  the  green  pastures  of  Wurtemberg  impart  to  the  whole 
country  an  aspect  and  character  of  great  variety  and  interest.  Sin'lt  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  grain  grown.  Sheep  are  bred  chiefly  for  their  wool ;  and  horned  cattle  are 
reared  in  rather  greater  number  than  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants.  The  hanks 
of  the  lake  of  Constance,  of  the  N'cckar.  and  many  of  the  slopes  of  the  inland  hills 
and  mountains  are  under  vineyards.  Hops,  tobacco,  and  vegetables  are  very 
generally  grown  for  home  use.  There  are  several  manufactories  of  linen,  leather, 
and  some  of  iron  and  steel ;  and  needles,  sickles,  scythes.  iU\.  are  exported.  Cotton 
spinning  and  weaving  have  grown  up  rapidly  at  Cnnstadt,  Nurt ingen  and 
Reutiingen.  Fine  and  coarse  woollen  manufactures,  especially  cloths,  carpets, 
and  flannels,  are  established  in  several  districts.  The  other  manufactures  are 
ehietly  jewellery,  meerschaum  pipes,  hats,  paper,  gunpowder,  toys,  <!kc.  The 
kingdom  is  divided  into  four  circles,  viz.  the  Xcckor,  /}.,iek  Forest,  DutiuLe.  and 
the  Jmt;  the  total  population  of  which  amounts  at  the  present  time  to  about 
l.oOQ.OOO:  consisting  of  an  intelliget.t,  industrious,  and  orderly  people.  There 
is  no  country  in  Europe  in  a  more  flourishing  condition,  or  more  wisely  governed  ; 
and  if  the  inhabitants  are  not  all  opulent,  many  are  moderately  so  ;  and  all  who 
are  in  health  are  fully  employed,  and  all  possess  the  means  of  living,  at  least,  in 
tolerable  comfort. 

Kingdom  of  Saxony. — This 'state  is  now  confined  to  a  surface  of  only  S?'2 
German  square  miles;  being  100  German  square  miles  less  than  the  circle  of 
Potsdam,  one  of  the  three  circles  sunning  the  province  of  Brandenburg.  When 
it  is  considered  that  a  portion  of  Royal  Saxony  is  a  region  of  rocks,  it  seems 
wonderful  how  it  should  have  maintained  not  only  I.tiOO.OiK)  inhabitants, 
but  the  expenses  also,  however  economically  managed,  of  a  ro\nl  government, 
and  all  the  branches  of  an  executive  legislature  aiui  judicial  administration. 
This  is  still  more  remarkable  when  we  consider  that  the  country  has  been  laid 
waste  by  the  thirty  and  by  the  seven  years’  wars,  and  afterwards  overrun  by 
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Napoleon.  Extraordinary  unremitting  industry  and  economy  applied  to  agricul¬ 
ture,  pasturage,  and  especially  to  unprotected  manufactures,  have  alone  enabled 
the  inhabitants  of  Saxony  to  maintain  themselves  creditably,  in  every  respect, 
among  the  German  nations.  The  prosperity  of  their  fabrics  they  owe  alone 
to  industry,  ingenuity,  and  saving  habits.  No  prohibition  of  the  importation 
oi  foreign  goods  was  ever  imposed.;  no  bounty  on  the  manufactures  of  the 
country  was  ever  granted  ;  no  restriction  upon  the  circulation,  exchange,  or  the 
import  or  export  of  merchandize  was  ever  established  until  the  year  1833  :  yet, 
in  opposition  to  many  natural  disadvantages,  the  manufactures  of  Saxony  have 
long  thriven,  and  the  only  evil  which  menaces  them  lies  in  a  system  uncongenial 
to  that  under  which  they  have  prospered.  The  northern  part  of  Saxony  is  chiefly 
a  flat,  arable,  and  in  some  parts  a  sandy  country.  The  southern  division  is  either  . 
hilly  or  mountainous ;  the  Erzgebirge,  stretching  along  the  whole  frontier  on 
the  side  of  Bohemia,  enters  Saxony  for  several  miles  of  the  course  of  that 
generally  woody  and  rocky  range.  Yet  in  nearly  all  parts  the  hills  and  moun¬ 
tains  of  Saxony  arc  inhabited,  and  cultivated  wherever  there  is  any  soil ;  or,  where 
the  latter  is  scanty,  sheep,  goats,  or  cattle,  are  made  to.  browse  wherever  a  blade  of 
grass  grows.  The  Elbe  is  navigable  for  large  flat  boats,  from  Bohemia  through 
Saxony,  and  a  quantity  of  timber,  among  which  large  masts,  cut  in  the  Bohemian 
forests  is  floated  down  to  Hamburg.  Several  streams,  partly  navigable,  and  all 
affording  abundant  water-power,  flow  down  from  the  mountains  through  the 
kingdom.  Numerous  valleys  are  rendered  highly  productive.  Wheat,  rye,  oats, 
barley,  and  potatoes,  are  the  general  crops.  But  the  com  raised,  in  the  best  har¬ 
vests,  is  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  population.  The  wool 
of  Saxony  is  renowned  for  its  fineness.  As  far  back  as  1“6S,  there  were 
brought  to  the  country  800  Spanish  sheep ;  and  at  the  present  time  flocks  of  this 
race  are  numerously  spread  over  the  pastures  of  the  whole  country. 

The  mines  of  the  Erzgebirge,  (ore  mountains)  Stc.,  employ  a  great  number  of 
labourers.  Coal  is  abundant  near  Meissen  and  Plauen.  Iron  exists,  but  not  in 
sufficient  quantity  for  local  use.  Silver,  copper,  tin,  lead,  cobalt,  bismuth,  zinobar, 
are  all,  in  moderate  quantities,  mined  in  the  mountains.  Manufacturing  industry 
forms,  however,  the  great  field  of  occupation  for  the  inhabitants.  The  fairs  of 
Leipzig  affording  them  also  a  central  market  for  their  fabrics.  Saxony  is  divided 
into  four  circles,  Dresden,  Leipzig,  Zwickau,  and  Bauzen.  Its  capital,  Dresden, 
has  66,500  inhabitants.  Leipzig,  45,000 ;  Chemnitz,  22,000  ;  Freiburg,  11,500; 
it  has  sixteen  other  towns,  with  from  5000  to  10,000,  and  twenty  with  about 
5000  inhabitants. 

Thurinqian  States. — Several  of  the  sovereigns  of  Central  Germany  wisely 
joined,  previously  to  the  grand  union,  in  an  association  of  customs,  in  order 
to  remove  the  vexatious  barriers  which  separated  their  estates.  These  were 
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S-xe- Weimar,  Eisenach,  Saxe- Mein  ingen,  Saxe-Altenburg,  and  Sax  e-Coburg 
Gotha,  including  Schw  artsburg-Sonderhausen,  Sehwnrtzburg-Rudolstadt,  Reus- 
Schleitx,  Reus-Greitx,  and  Rcus-Lobenstein  and  Ebersdorf.  The  surface  of  all 
comprise  about  242  German  square  miles,  with  a  population  at  the  present  time 
estimated  at  920,000  inhabitants.  The  Thuringian  and  other  forests  extend 
over  a  part  of  the  country,  which  is  generally  mountainous  or  hilly,  with 
numerous  fertile  valleys  and  some  table-lands.  Ores  are  scarce,  or  at  least 
not  abundantly  discovered.  Agriculture,  pasturage,  especially  sheep  pasturage, 
which  is  very  important  for  wool ;  converting  the  forest  wood  into  charcoal 
and  potashes,  and  extracting  tar  or  rosin  from  the  pine — have  long  formed  the 
leading  occupations  of  the  Thuringian  population.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats, 
potatoes,  hops,  and  vegetables  of  various  kinds  are  generally  cultivated  in  about 
sufficient  quantities  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants. 

Manufactures  have  also  grown  up  in  these  states.  Hosiery  and  hnen,  and  in 
the  forest  districts  wooden  wares  are  among  those  which,  at  tirst,  most  naturally 
appeared. 

Woollen  and  cotton  manufactories  have  for  some  years  been  established  at 
Gera  and  Gotha.  There  are  also  some  fabrics  of  glass,  porcelain,  vitriol,  aium, 
iron,  and  steel :  the  two  latter  at  Schmalkalden  and  Suhl.  M  ith  the  exception 
of  Erfurt  with  a  population  of  29,000,  and  which  now  belongs  to  Prussia,  the 
Thuringian  states  have  no  large  towns.  The  population  of  Gotha  is  13,100 
Altenburg  12,700,  Weimar  11,000,  Eisenach  9300,  Coburg  9100,  Gera  9100, 
Suhl  7200,  Greitz  6300,  Meiningcn  6000,  and  Jena  5800. 

Grand  Duchy  ok  Baden. — This  is  the  most  important  of  the  dukedoms  ; 
being  more  extensive,  and  nearly  as  populous  as  the  kingdom  of  Saxony.  The 
Rhine  flows  from  the  lake  of  Constance,  along  its  southern  and  western  frontiers, 
and  the  Neckar  is  also  navigable  through  the  Duchy  until  it  falls  into  the  Rhine. 
The  Black  Forest  extends  to  the  south,  along  and  over  its  eastern  frontiers,  and 
the  Odinwald  to  the  north.  Between  its  mountains  and  the  Rhine  a  highly-culti¬ 
vated  plain  extends  along  the  whole  length  of  the  country.  Agriculture  is  in  a 
very  improved  condition.  Grazing' of  cattle  is  carefully  attended  to,  and  the 
number  raised  is  somewhat  above  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants ;  the  surplus 
are  driven  chiefly  to  Wurtemberg  and  France.  The  rearing  of  sheep  is  not  im¬ 
portant.  Com,  especially  spelt  and  maize,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  hemp, 
flax,  chestnuts,  and  various  fruits,  hops, ‘oil-seeds,  and  tobacco,  are  also  cultivated 
with  Care  and  success.  The  meadows  are  irrigated,  and  produce  luxuriant 
crops  of  clover  and  grass,  and  green  maize  is  also  grown  extensively  for  feeding 
cattle  and  horses.  Among  the  mountains  and  hills  are  found  iron,  lead,  some 
silver  and  gold,  copper,  salt,  coals  near  Oficnburg;  but  mining  forms  a  very 
limited  branch  of  production.  The  numerous  mineral  springs  of  the  Duchy  have 
long  been  celebrated.  The  produce  of  the  vineyards,  taking  the  average  contents 
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of  the  Baden  casks,  is  estimated  at  about  fourteen  millions  of  English  gallons. 
The  Wertheimer  and  some  of  the  red  wines  are  rich  and  agreeable ;  but  generally, 
the  wines  of  Baden  arc  only  of  medium  quality,  and  chiefly  consumed  in  the 
country.  There  is  some  tar  and  potashes  made  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  timber 
is  rafted  down  the  Neckar.  Manufactures  of  linen,  woollen,  and  lately  of  cotton, 
have  been  established.  Metallic  works,  leather,  wooden  clocks,  earthenware 
and  glass,  include  most  of  the  other  fabrics  in  the  Duchy  of  Baden.  The 
Duchy  is  divided  into  f.ur  circles;  and  the  capital,  Karlsruhe,  has  a  population 
of  -0,000 ;  Manhcim.  b  OOO ;  Freiberg  and  Heidelberg  each  about  12.000; 
Bruhsal.  I’horzheim.  .I'd.tadt.  Constance,  and  Lahn.  each  about  5<XX)  inha¬ 
bitants. 

Hksse-Casskl. — The  electorate  of  Hesse  has  101  German  square  miles  of 
surface,  ami  has  tMO.OJj  inhabitants.  It  is  divided  into  four  circles,  tassel, 
the  capital,  has  .33,000  inhabitants-,  Fulda  about  10,000.  Hanau  about  15.<X)0, 
Marburg  7 >500,  and  llersfeid  0300  inhabitants.  The  circle  of  Hanau  is  the 
most  thickly  settled,  and  by  far  the  most  fertile  and  highly  cultivated. 
Nearly  the  whole  electorate  is  hill v  and  in  ]wrt  mountainous,  with  valleys  and 
occasionally  table-lands.  The  Fulda  and  Werra  flow  through  the  country. 
Agriculture  ami  the  mines  give  employment  to  the  inhabitants.  Wheal,  sjrelt, 
vegetables,  and  near  Hanau.  fruit,  and  the  best  tobacco  in  Germany,  are  all 
cultivated  in  about  sutheient  quantity  for  the  consumption  of  the  population. 
Flax  for  the  linen  manufacture  of  the  country  is  also  extensively  cultivated  in 
the  circle  of  Fulda.  The  honied  cattle  are  not  reared  for  exportation  :  the 
number  of  sheep  is  comparatively  insignificant.  The  copper,  iron,  and  coball 
mines,  the  salt-works,  and  the  mining  of  some  stone  coal,  and  of  plenty  of 
brown  coal,  are  other  sources  of  employment  to  the  population.  There  are 
some  rather  important  manufactures  of  wool  at  Fulda,  Cassel,  Marburg,  and 
other  towns.  There  is  one  or  two  cotton  manufactures  and  several  tan¬ 
neries ;  the  latter  at  Hanau  and  Werra.  There  are  also  in  the  electorate 
some  few  fabrics  of  glass,  hardwares,  paper,  and  tobacco. 

The  Grand  Dicnv  op  Hk<sk,  through  which  the  Rhine  flows,  is  also 
watered  by  the  Maine,  and  divided  into  the  three  circles  of  the  Rhine-Hesse, 
■Starkenberg,  and  Upper-1  lesse.  The  latter  is  divided  from  the  second  by  a 
stri[>e  of  Hessc-Cassel,  and  the  second  from  the  tirst  by  the  Rhine.  The 
superficies  of  the  three  circles  is  equal  to  132  German  square  miles:  the 
population  amounts  to  about  7!'0,0tX)  inhabitants.  Mayenee  has  35,000 
inhabitants ;  Darmstadt,  the  caphal,  *22,000 ;  Worms  SOOO,  and  Ofi'enbach 
7500.  Upper-IIessc  is  very  hilly,  and  resembles  Hessc-Cassel.  It  has 
mines  of  iron  and  some  other  minerals ;  which  with  agriculture,  pasturage,  and 
some  manufactures  of  linen,  leather,  wool,  and  latterly  of  cotton,  form  the 
chief  sources  of  labouring  industry.  The  plain  of  the  circle  of  Starkenberg,  in 
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which  Darmstadt  is  situated,  extends  front  the  mountains  of  the  Odinwald  to  the 
Rhine.  It  is  a  highly-cultivated  district,  producing  corn,  maize,  vegetables, 
fruit,  tobacco,  vines,  &c.  The  circle  of  Hhenish  Hesse  in  which  Mayenoe  is 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  lies  along  and  westward  of  that  river.  It  is 
the  smallest,  but  the  most  populous  of  the  three  circles,  having  S inhabit¬ 
ants  to  the  German  square  mile,  of  which  one  in  twenty-live  is  of  the  Jewish 
religion.  It  has  scarcely  any  mountain-land,  and  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  from 
Worms  to  Oppenheim,  and  from  Mayenoe  to  Bingen,  and  extending  inland  to  the 
hills  and  foot  of  the  Vosges,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  Kurope.  It 
is  under  vineyards,  pastures,  and  arable  cultivation.  Fi-.lds  of  wheat,  spelt,  and 
barley,  pastures  in  the  uplands,  and  vineyards;  the  latter  occupying  seven  per 
cent  of  the  whole  surface  ;  wood  in  detached  spots  but  no  forests  ;  tlax,  hemp, 
and  tobacco,  intermixed  with  other  crops,  are  the  •  harnctenstics  of  this  fertile  and 
populous  eirele.  Its  manufactures,  which  arc  on  a  small  scale,  consist  of  linen, 
coarse  cotton,  some  dye-works,  vinegar,  iujti mrt,  tanneries,  lead  and  glass  wares 
in  the  towns.  The  minerals  of  the  circle,  as  far  as  discovered,  are  of  little  im¬ 
portance.  Cattle  are  reared  in  number  nearly  equal  to  the  use  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Mayenoe  and  the  circle. 

Dt’citv  ok  Massac. — This  small  sovereignly  has  only  eighty-two  German 
square  miles  of  surface  with  Jr  u*K)  inhabitants.  It  has  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Rheingnu,  with  many  vineyards,  producing  the  most  celebrated  Rhenish  wines,  as 
the  Johannisberg,  which  with  its  territ  ry  belong  to  Prince  Metternich  ;  the 
llocheim,  Rudeslieim,  &c.  With  the  exception  of  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Lahn. 
and  the  Rheingnu,  ami  the  country  lying  between  the  Tanmis  and  the  .Maine,  the 
whole  duchy  is  mountainous,  and  very  picturesquely  wooded.  The  small  town  of 
Beiberich  on  the  Rhine,  and  Weisbadcn  which  has  10,000  inhabitants,  are  the 
only  towns  of  consequence.  The  natural  riches  of  this  country  in  respect  to  soil, 
forests,  and  minerals,  are  of  great  value,  if  brought  into  that  fertility  of  which 
they  arc  capable.  Iron,  plenty  of  brown  coal,  lead,  copper,  &c.,  are  found  in  the 
mountains.  The  mineral  waters,  which  in  regard  to  management  and  revenue, 
are  monopolized  by  the  government,  are  another  source  of  riches.  This  duchy 
has  a  few  coarse  manufactures,  and  if  it  were  a  circle  of  Prussia,  instead  of  an 
independent  sovereignty,  it  would  he  one  of  the  most  improved  countries,  and 
the  inhabitants  the  most  prosperous  people  in  Germain-. 

Frankfort-on-tiie-Maine,  which  hits  joined  the  union,  has  been  so  long, 
and  is  so  well  known,  as  to  require  no  further  observation  than  that  its  fair  trade 
in  respect  to  the  diminished  sale  of  British  goods  has  been  greatly  affected  by 
the  league.  It  is  still,  however,  and  will  from  its  central  convenient  situation 
continue  to  be,  a  mart  of  great  riches  and  activity. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MINERAL  PRODUCTIONS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  THE  UNION. 

The  states  whose  mines  are  worked  are  indicated  in  the  preceding  statements. 
The  returns  of  the  mineral  productions  of  the  several  German  states  we  have  no^ 
been  able  to  obtain  correctly,  except  as  regards  Prussia.  The  following  has  been 
prepared  by  Baron  Humboldt  for  Doctor  Bowring: 

Statement  of  the  Number  of  Mines  and  Quarries,  and  of  Furnaces  employed 
in  the  Manufacture  of  Metal  in  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  with  the  Number 
of  Workmen  employed,  and  the  Quantities  and  Value  of  Produce,  in  the 
Year  1S37- 
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Total  number  of  workmen  in  1839  ....  I 

Their  families  .......  22s  .  Wo 

Value  of  mineral  produce  2*k<XX),000  thalers,  or  3J  millions  <t«-rlintr. 

The  produce  of  the  Prussian  coal-mines  in  l  S3 4  was  about  1  ,''10. (XX)  tons, 


or  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  estimated  annual  produce  of  the  British  coal-mines. 
Of  this  quantity 

Silesia  yielded  .......  5(i0.000  tom 

Thuringia  ........  1,3(X)  ., 

Westphalia  ........  7 13,000  „ 

Rhenish  provinces  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  5<X\(XX)  ,. 


Total  .  .  1.8tXi,300 

The  produce  of  the  Prussian  coal-mines  increased  in  1839  so  rapidly 
that  the  quantity  mined  amounted  to  2,-1  42,032  tons.  The  states  of  the  Union 
imported  coal,  viz. 

In  1832  .  .  1.130.512  centners 

Exported  ......  4,021, 275 

Imported  in  Is3o  .....  1 .30*  >.025 

Evjx'rteU  ......  .).}•■>.). 7  Id 

Inqiorted  in  1840 . 3..’.  1 1.338 

Exported  ...  .  .  0.903.2S0 


The  Mineral  Products  ok  Bavaria  are  important,  and  the  principal  are 
salt,  coal,  and  iron.  The  salt-mines  are  monopolized  by  the  government  on  amount 
of  revenue.  The  consumption  is  about  8(X).<xX)  centners  per  annum,  and  is 
sold  by  the  government  at  from  5  to  7  Bavarian  Ilorins,  or  Ss.  li/.  to  Us.  6<i. 
per  centner  of  1 10J  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

The  coal-mines  and  iron-mines  belong  some  to  the  crown,  and  others  to  pri¬ 
vate  individuals  ;  but  either  through  mismanagement  or  government  interference, 
the  products  arc  as  yet  unimportant.  The  excellent  porcelain  clay,  and  the 
number  of  marble  and  other  stone  quarries  are  of  great  value. 

Copper,  silver,  blacklcad,  and  some  other  minerals,  are  to  a  small  extent 
extracted  in  different  parts. 

In  the  Grand  Duchy  ok  Baden  the  salt-mines  are  those  of  most  import¬ 
ance.  The  coal-field  of  Offenbach  might  be  rendered  exceedingly  valuable,  were 
there  not  so  great  a  quantity  of  wood  still  existing  in  the  duchy,  though  in 
many  parts  at  an  exi>cnsive  distance,  for  consumption.  Iron  is  also  found;  but 
\re  have  no  statistics  of  the  minerals  of  this  country,  and  we  arc  also  destitute  of 
any  account  of  the  mineral  productions  of  Saxony,  which  are  important,  though 
confined  to  the  consumption  of  that  kingdom.  In  Ilesse-Cassel,  there  is  an 
abundance  of  coal;  but  it  is  not  extensively  mined.  Iron,  cobalt,  and  some 
copper  is  extracted  in  various  parts  of  the  electorate. 

In  1832  the  imports  of  pig  iron  into  Prussia  amounted  to  .  120, 928  centners 

„  exports  of  ditto  ......  34,208 

„  imports  of  hammered  iron  ....  100,842 

„  exports  of  ditto  ,  .  .  .  80,231  „ 
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In  1 8-40  the  tnqx'rts  of  pig-iron  amounted  to  .  GOd.fl-LS  cvntners 
exports  of  ditto  .  .  . 

„  inqierts  of  hnnuncrvd  iron  TS-A.tXTil  ,, 

„  exports  of  ditto  .  .  GO, oTO 

The  iron-miners  are  demanding  protection  of  the  government  by  restricting  the 
importation  -of  foreign  iron,  and  urging  high  duties  or  prohibition.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  wisdom  of  the  government  of  the  Union  will  not  yield  to  such 
fallacious  representations  in  order  to  meet  the  views  of  the  miners,  and  conse¬ 
quently  tar ,  to  far  more  than  the  amount  of  the  duties,  the  agriculture  and 
niunuj net a res  of  (lei  many,  by  raising  the  price  plough*  ami  other  implements 
required  laj  the  former ;  and  the  cost  of  the  machinery  and  tools  required  hy  the 
latter.  The  fatal  example  of  France  in  the  high  duties  and  prohibitions  imposed 
on  iron  and  iron  wares  ought  to  be  a  lesson  of  instruction,  to  Prussia  and  all 
countries,  in  regard  to  taxing  so  generally  useful  a  material  as  iron. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ntnr.srs  ami  hmheu  trade  uk  the  states  or  the  u  human  it  union  of 
customs,  and  timber  trade  genhiai.lv. 

Tiik  extent  of  the  forests  of  Germany  have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  it 
has  been  often  stated,  even  down  to  the  present  time,  that  one-third  of  the  whole 
country  was  and  is  still  coveted  with  original  wood.  This  is  not  true.  There  arc 
some  large  foiests  in  the  south  and  eastern  states  of  Prussia.  Some  parts  of  Thu¬ 
ringia,  ami  some  districts  in  the  Rhenish  provinces,  W  estphalia,  and  Saxony,  are 
tolerably  covered  with  gootl  building-timber.  Nassau  has  also  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  land  under  wood  than  the  population  of  that  section  of  Germany 
can  well  n third  to  remain  to  them  unprofitable,  as  they  require  much  more  wooii 
to  be  cut  down  for  their  use  than  is  allowed,  and  as  they  also  require  for  agricul¬ 
ture  or  for  pasture  much  of  the  ground  r.ow  occupied  by  the  Ducal  forest.  The 
Black  forest  and  the  forests  lying  between  the  Maine  and  the  Danube  are  those 
now  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  furnish  the  timber  floated  in  large  rafts 
down  tbc  Rhine,  while  the  great  portion  of  the  timber  and  deals  exported  front 
Mcmel  and  Konigsbcrgis  of  Polish  or  Russian  origin.  Timber  of  Russian  origin 
passing  through  Poland,  or  Polish  timber  exported  downwards  into  Prussia,  pays 
a  transit  duty  of  from  t  of  a  Polish  groschen,  or  4  a  copec  on  a  single  stave,  to 
2  Polish  florins  of  15  copecs  on  a  mast. 

If  there  be  any  one  article  more  than  another  which  should  be  considered  a 
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raw  material,  and  therefore  exenv  ted  from  taxation,  or  on  its  importation  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  merely  nominal  duty,  that  article  is  wood.  It  is  in  its  very  nature 
and  uses  the  last  which  should  be  made  an  object  of  revenue.  It  was  ton"  t he 
opinion  of  the  late  James  Deacon  Ilume,  a  man  who  never  entertained  a  theo¬ 
retical  principle,  which  he  had  not  weighed  in  all  its  practical  and  useful  bear¬ 
ings,  “  that  as  we  had  abundance  nj  nutated  coal,  and  abundance  of  unlutcd  turn, 
we  only  wanted  abundance  of  tint  axed  wood,  in  order  to  be  provided  for  complete/ 1/ 
and  cheaply,  with  the  three  great  primary  raw  materials  of  employment  and  of 
necessary  usejulness.’’ 

As  to  the  high  duties  to  limit  the  use  of  foreign  timber,  in  order  to  increase 
the  use  of  colonial  wood,  it  is  more  than  problematical  if  the  North  American 
Colonies  have  derived  any  solid  advantage  from  the  high  duties  imposed  on 
foreign  timber.  It  is  certain  that  those  duties  have  been  highly  injurious  to  the 
convenience  and  interest  of  millions  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  also  an 
historical  fact  that  the  Canadas  were  settled  with  a  population  of  more  than 
2 j 0,000  independent  farmers  before  the  timber  trade  acquired  any  importance; 
that  Nova  Scotia,  l’rince  Kdward  Island,  and  New  Brunswick,  were  all  settled 
with  industrious  agriculturists,  who  in  general  became  independent  farmers 
without  having  recourse  to  the  timber  trade. 

There  are  also  circumstances  which  have  resulted  from  the  colonial  timber 
trade  of  a  very  different  character  ;  there  are  facts  to  he  found  in  the  registry 
offices  for  land,  and  in  the  recorded  judgments  of  the  courts  of  law,  in  Canada, 
in  New  Brunswick,  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  Prince  Kdward  Island,  and  in  Cape 
Breton.  These  documents  and  records  we  have  had  examined,  and  they  have 
unfolded  the  undeniable,  and  certainly  not  satisfactory,  facts  ;  viz.,  that  the 
numerous  mortgages  upon  the  lands  of  the  farmers,  who  had  by  agricultural 
industry  become  generally  independent,  and  the  mortgages  on  the  lands  of 
others :  and  most  of  the  judgments  of  the  courts  of  law  in  actions  for  debt,  and 
the  consequent  sheriff’s  sales  of  lands,  have  been  the  results  of  the  farmers 
and  other  possessors  of  land  engaging  in  tin  protected  timber  and  ship¬ 
building  trade.  c  know  that-  many  who  were  previously  in  a  state  of 
independent  opulence,  and  who  afterwards  lost  their  farms  and  property,  have 
been  utterly  ruined  by  the  allurement  held  out  by  the  timber  and  ship-building 
trade.  A  few  large  houses  have,  it  is  stated,  accumulated  large  properties 
in  the  colonial  timber  trade,  which  the  high  duty  on  foreign  timber  enabled 
them  to  monopolize.  But  they  form  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  colonists, 
or  of  the  truly  colonial  interests.  The  colonial  agriculturists  who  left  their 
farms  to  cut  timber  or  to  engage  in  ship-building,  -were  generally  supplied 
on  credit  with  goods  and  provisions  at  high  prices:  they  received  nominally 
high  wages  for  their  labour,  but  as  they  almost  invariably  got  into  debt  and 
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were  compelled  to  mortgage  or  sell  their  farms,  it  is  conclusive  that  the  real 
wages  of  their  labour  was  below  a  remunerating  amount.  The  farmers,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  applied  their  industry  to  clearing  their  lands  and  to  agriculture 
alone,  were,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  making  sure  yearly  gains,  trans¬ 
forming  their  woodlands  into  valuable  arable  and  pasturage  estates.  'Hie  fol¬ 
lowing  statements  relative  to  the  timber  trade  of  the  states  of  the  Germanic 
Union  of  Customs,  arc  taken  from  various  official  and  other  documents,  chiefly 
from  those  of  Prussia,  and  from  Dietcrici,  Ferber,  and  the  reports  of  British  and 
Prussian  consuls.  There  are  large  rafts  of  timber  floated  annually  down  the 
Rhine  to  Holland,  but  nearly  all  for  the  consumption  of  that  country.  During 
*he  ten  years  1SJ1  to  1S40  inclusive,  there  were  only  imported  from  Holland 
into  the  United  Kingdom  sixty-flve  great  hundreds  of  deal,  seven  fathoms  of 
lathwood,  seven  masts  and  spars,  150  feet  of  oak  planks,  1420  loads  of  timber, 
and  seventy-four  wainscot  logs. 

The  following  tables  are  drawn  up  to  exhibit  a  comparative  view  of  the 
timber  trade. 

Fiu  Timber  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  from  17SS  to  1830 
inclusive. 


jl  E  A  K  8.  from  British  N.  America.  From  t'ontincut  of  F.urop 


1788  5,880 

1 7t»  i  2.530 

179.7  .  0,840 

1  MX)  2,005 

1st)  I  :  3,099 

1802f  5,143 

1 S03  12.133 

1.805  13,018 

I  1806-  18.120 

1809  90,829 

IS  10  i  125,313 

1814  50,790 

1819  322,920 

1821  317,583 

1825  487,825 

1830  385,472 

1835  582.788 

,  1840  648,953 

I  1841 

i  1842  i 


load*.  dim.*  i 

203.489  (is.  Hd.  ! 

209,072  I 

199,119  10*. 

1.89,331  11*. 

158,  ,70  14*.  S</. 

252.872  l<i*.  2,/. 


5*. 


10*. 


144.054 
54,280 
135,828 
128,289 
119,237 
99,202 
288,87 1 
113,887 
131,481 
170,210 


20* .  8</. 
27*.  -id. 
54*.  St/. 
84*.  U</. 


•  Duty  free  before  1 7SS. 

f  Tlie"  imputation  of  the  timber-growing  counties  of  British  America  in  1802,  amounted  to 
more  titan  280,000  inhabitant*. 
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An  Account  of  the  quantity  of  orcign  and  American  Timber,  imported  from 
Europe  and  America  (including  the  United  States)  into  Great  Britain,  from 
the  Year  17'J3  to  the  Year  1S01,  both  inclusive. 


I  DEALS  AND 


INTO  TU  E  IMr  KD  KINGDOM. 


DEAUENDS  IMPORTED 
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Statement  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  Wood  of  all  kinds  imported  into,  and 
exported  from,  and  passed  in  Transit  through  the  States  of  the  (iermanic 


The  countries  to  which  timber  and  deals  have  been  exported  from  the  states 
of  the  Zoil-Verein,  are  Holland,  Belgium,  Denmark,  the  Hause  Towns,  Great 
Britain,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Italian  States:  all  countries  which 
require  a  greater  quantity  of  wood  than  they  i  roduce. 

All  the  information  we  have  been  able  to  collect  relative  to  the  timber  trade  of 
the  north  of  Europe,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  price  must  rise  ten  to  fifteen 
per  cent  if  there  he  any  increase  of  demand  for  the  usual  markets ;  viz.,  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  Holland,  and  Belgium.  The  timber  trees  are  stated 
to  be  so  greatly  diminished  in  the  forests  which  have  hitherto  supplied  the 
squared  timber,  or  the  round  logs  which  have  been  sawn  into  deals  at  the 
shipping  ports,  that  the  logs  are  now  sought  for  at  a  much  greater  distance, 
and  at  a  proportionally  greater  expense,  and  that  this  increase  in  regard  to 
distance  and  expense  will  go  on  augmenting  according  to  the  demand  for  wood 
in  Western  and  Southern  Europe. 

The  British  Consul  at  Memel  states  the  present  average  yearly  exports  of 
timber  and  deals,  &c.,  to  be  75,000  to  80,000  loads  of  fir  timber  in  logs  ;  5000 
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load  of  oak  timber  and  plank,  of  which  scarcely  any  to  England  ;  7000  mill  oak 
pipe-staves  ;  600,000  fir  and  pine  planks. 

The  United  Kingdom,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France,  were  the  countries  to 
which  the  exportations  are  made. 

The  exports  of  wood  from  Stettin  in  1S3S  were  as  follow: 

Staves  to  Great  Britain,  1 131  lasts ;  to  France,  1113  lasts  ;  to  all  other  countries, 
4-11  lasts.  Timber — viz.,  oak  to  Great  Britain,  332/  lasts;  to  Denmark,  1333 
lasts;  to  France,  1903  lasts;  to  Norway  and  Sweden,  933  lasts  ;  to  Belgium, 
117  lasts.  Fir  timber,  to  Great  Britain,  1*37  pieces;  to  France.  927"'  pieces ; 
to  Denmark,  6476  pieces;  to  the  Netherlands,  1692  pieces ;  llanse  Towns, 
Hanover,  and  Belgium,  1373  ; — total  20,S3S  pieces. 

Deals  to  France,  33S  lasts ;  to  all  other  countries  42  lasts. 


Statement  of  the  Value  of  Timber  exported  from  Russia  to  Countries  in 
Europe  and  America,  during  the  Year  1S33. 


Sweden  and  Norway 

Denmark 
The  Sound 
Hauso  Towns 
Holland  . 

Great  Britain  . 
France 

Sjiain  and  Portugal 
Italy  . 

T  urkev 
America 
Other  countries 


£ 

516 
93.39  4 
32.101 
203 


205.414 

14.620 

3,794 

416 

92 

3.155 

2.293 

10,7*1 


Total  .  £400,354 

Statement  of  the  Quantities  of  Timber,  Planks,  ike.  exported  from  Norway 
- :  to  each  Country  itt  the  Year  1*33. 


DESl'Itimn  N.  iDtmnil 
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Statement  of  the  Quantity  of  Wood  of  all  kinds  exported  from  Norway  dur¬ 


ing  the  Year  1S3S. 

Ton,. 

To  Great  Britain  .  ...  .  .  I2S.2S6 

France  .....  t  ..  .  143.90S 

Holland . 129,734 

I-Vitmark  ........  53,<X)S 

Hanover  and  Oldenburg  ......  13.4SO 

ikl^uni  .  7.320 

Haii-eatic  Towns  .  .  .  .  .  1,33(5 

Altona  .  - .  492 

Swedish. and  Haltie  Port,  .  .  .  .  .  .  326 

S|>ain  atnl  Portugal  ......  324 

W.-t  Indies  ' .  134 

Mediterranean  .......  770 


Total  Quantity  .  .  4S3.I3S  ton,. 


Valued  at  .  .  .  .  £327,136  sterling. 


TfMnK.n  exported  from  Sweden  in  the  Year  1SS6. 


A  K  T  U  I.  I 

:s. 

Uuanmus. 

Value 

.  Value 
Sterling. 

H.  1) 

x 

.  tim 

>cr  of  eliti.  birch. 

a.h.  Ac 

\\.  1>. 

S0.42S 

30.3 1  1 

4.236 

— 

balk. 

S  inches  thick 

1 

Nundyr. 

21.262 

33.172 

4.477 

— 

ditto. 

>  to  |0  ,. 

2 1.4  IS 

62.2  *  l 

7.313 

— 

litto. 

alwne  10  ., 

33S.703 

— 

leal- 

mil  planhsof  lirniu! pine. 

■r  1  i  inch  thick 

Dozens. 

46,263 

136:61  1 

13.  ISS 

— 

ditto. 

1  i  to  2 1  .. 

10i>.7Sf)  1 

!  731.231 

61.636 

— 

ditto. 

203 

!  4 , 1 (X) 

313 

— 

of  10  inches  in  o-jrth 

•pars. 

XumWr. 

2,670 

11,123 

936 

— 

ditto. 

2n  to  in  .. 

4.146 

1  6.210 

36 1 

— 

ditto. 

under  20  .. 

:>.227.0s:i 

*2.611 

7.346 

— 

"f  :i  vo 

of  oak.  42  to  27 

inrhe* 

3.213.S43 

j  17. *63 

1,304 

— 

ditto 

42 

>f  hiieh,  fir,  am 

pile. 

••  1 

|  2;),663 

6,392 

.rr~ 

not  s 

Nvitidl. 

h.  D.  ! 

31.223 

i  31.223 

2,633 

About  one-eighth  part  of  the  tir  timber,  and  about  only  onc-thirtieth  part  of 
the  elm,  birch,  ixc.,  was  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom.  The  deals  were 
exported  chiefly  to  France,  England,  and  other  countries.  The  British  duties 
excluding  all  the  short  deals-  and  battens. 

From  the  foregoing  statements  it  will  appear  evident  that  the  demand  for 
Euro|ve«n  timber  by  other  countries  than  the  United  Kingdom  will  always  occa¬ 
sion  an  increased  demand  for  British  American  timber  in  England,  even  if  the 
duties  on  foreign  timber  were  reduced  to  from  25s.  to  20s.  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  to  1 0,.  per  load. 
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The  Exports  of  Wood  from  Dantzic  in  1  >J$  were  as  follow : 


Quantity  of  Wood  ami  Lumber  Exported  from  British  North  America 


CHAPTER  VI. 

AGRICULTURE  OK  THE  SEVERAL  STATES  OK  THE  GERMANIC  UNION. 

In  the  sketch  which  we  have  given  of  the  different  states  of  the  Germanic 
Union  of  Customs,  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  those  countries  are  briefly  l, 
described.  Although  the  subdivision  of  landed  property  in  Germany  is  very 
far  from  that  of  France ;  yet  the  landed  estates  arc  small  in  comparison  with 
those  of  many  other  European  countries. 

Landed  property  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  many  other  continental  states, 
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was.  in  the  beginning  of  the  nresent  century,  held  under  baronial,  peasant,  and 
nt/uricr  tenures.  The  first  seas  that  of  the  nobility,  who  were  exempted,  as  is 
still  the  case  in  Hungary,  from  public  taxes  and  who  enjoyed  many  other 
sjiccial  privileges.  The  serfs  bom  on  the  baronial  lands  were  adscript!  tzlelxp, 
and  laboured  daily  in  cultivating  the  feudal  property  for  the  benefit  of  its 
lord.  The  latter  had  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  his  serfs  in  his 
baronial  court,  in  which  his  own  judge  presided,  and  if  they  were  found 
guiltv,  sent  by  him  to  the  baronial  prison,  or  were  flogged  by  his  bailiff  for 
laziness  or  other  offences.  The  serfs  had  small  cottages  and  patches  of  land 
on  the  estate,  which  they  cultivated  for  their  sustenance,  during  spare  hours, 
allowed  them  for  the  purpose.  They  paid  the  tithes  out  of  their  earnings  to  the 
priest  or  minister,  and  fees  to  the  doctor,  schoolmaster,  and  judge. 

There  were  also  peasant  holdings,  Haucrn-IIofc  held  usually  under  a  seig- 
norial  tenure,  from  the  superior  lord,  subject  to  the  payment  of  certain  dues, 
quit-rents,  and  a  certain  weekly  portion  of  labour. 

Ameliorating  the  condition  of  these  peasants,  and  even  of  the  serfs,  was 
commenced  in  the  last  century.  Hut  it  is  to  the  late  King-  of  Prussia  that  the 
glory  of  abolishing  feudal  servitude  is  justly  to  be  attributed.  Under  Prince 
llardenberg’s  administration,  not  only  the  peasants  but  the  serfs  were  made 
owners  of  the  lands  they  occupied,  on  payment  only  of  the  actual  annual  quit- 
rents  which  they  had  been  paying  to  the  manorial  baron.  These  quit-rents  were 
moderately  valued  by  royal  commissioners,  and  commuted  by  purchasing  them 
from  the  baron,  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioners. 

The  payment  for  the  commutation  being  usually  a  transfer  to  the  baron  of  a 
part  (equal  to  the  rated  value  of  quit-rent)  of  the  land  occupied  by  .the  serf  or 
peasant.  If  the  serfs  or  peasants  were  enabled  to  pay  the  commutation  in  money 
they  had  the  option  of  retaining  the  whole  of  the  land  they  occupied. 

This  great  change  in  the  tenures  of  property  was  tranquilly  managed  between 
1^0/  and  1821,  when  the  whole  was  completed.  In  the  other  states  of  Germany 
the  serfage  tenures  may  be  said  to  have  disappeared,  and  in  all  there  arc  a  great 
number  of  divisions  and  small  proprietorships.  When  his  wars  of  defence  and 
conquest  were  over,  one  of  the  chief  measures  of  the  administration  of  Frederick 
the  Great  was  to  encourage  general  industry,  and  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  landed  proprietors,  and  especially  that  of  the  nobles  of  Silesia,  who  had  been 
ruined  during  these  wars.  He  found  them,  and  the  landlords  generally,  unable 
to  improve  their  lands.  In  order  to  afford  them  relief,  and  to  enable  them  and 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil  to  stock  their  farms,  and  to  purchase  agricultural  im- 
plcmcnts,  he  established  in  the  first  instance,  in  17<>9  (as  an  experimental  one), 
a  land  or  territorial  bank  (Laudschajis-casse)  in  Silesia.  The  success  of  this 
bank  having  surpassed  all  calculation,  the  inhabitants  of  other  provinces  solicited 
and  obtained  similar  institutions  of  credit  to  that  of  Silesia.  In  1777  a  territorial 
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bank  vras  established  in  the  March  of  Brandenburg;  in  1/81,  in  Pomerania;  in 
1 7S/»  in  Western  Prussia;  in  1/88,  in  Eastern  Prussia  ;  and  afterwards  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Posen. 

These  institutions  are  called  Laudsc/uifts-credit-vereiuc  ;  or,  ScfiaJ'tiiche-credit- 
vereine,  which  means,  associations  of  landed  proprietors  .for  mutual  assistance,  by 
affording  credit  on  the  basis  of  landed  security. 

In  virtue  of  this  system,  each  landholder  has  a  right  to  become  a  member  of 
the  society,  whose  property  is  valued  at  not  less  than  500  thalers  (.about  80/. 
sterling).  In  some  provinces,  as  in  the  March  of  Brandenburg,  the  minimum 
value  of  estates  comprised  in  the  system  of  mutual  assurance.,  is  (>(X)  thalers 
(about  95 1.  sterling).  With  this  guarantee  they  have  the  right  to  contract  a 
debt  upon  the  security  of  their  estates  to  the  proportion  of  value  stated  by  a 
committee,  chosen  by  the  society  out  of  its  own  members.  Ordinarily  the  sum 
must  not  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  estimated  value  of  the  estates. 

All  the  members  of  the  society  are  equally  contractors  of  the  company’s  debts, 
interest  included. 

The  obligatory  notes  of  the  society  are  issued  like  national  money,  payable  to 
bearer,  and  their  transfer  not  subjected  to  my  formality.  Interest  is  stipulated 
for  at  four  per  cent. 

Each  province  has  its  bureau  of  administration  The  credits  and  securities, 
in  solido,  arc  greater  in  certain  provinces  than  in  others.  Whilst  tn  some  pro¬ 
vinces  the  society  guarantees  the  credits  as  far  as  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the 
estates,  in  others  only  to  the  value  of  one-third.  The  system  of  credit  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Posen,  has  the  peculiarity  of  redemption  in 
seventy  years,  by  means  of  one  per  cent  in  addition  to  the  four  percent  interest. 
The  debtor  paying,  besides  the  stipulated  interest  of  four  per  cent,  a  half  per 
cent  every  six  months,  to  cover  the  expense  of  administration,  and  the  collection 
and  payment  to  the  bearers  of  notes. 

All  the  administrative  bureaux  are  held  in  a  condition  to  pay  the  interests  on 
the  coupons  to  their  holders,  in  every  principal  town  of  the  Prussian  monarchy, 
without  any  charge  to  those  who  hold  the  notes  of  the  society. 

In  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Posen,. the  obligations  for  money  lent  are  to  be  paid 
within  forty-two  years,  according  to  the  plan  published  by  the  society. 

The  proprietors  who  do  not  pay  the  interest  at  the  stipulated  time,  on  the 
money  they  borrow,  are  liable  to  have  their  estates  sequestered  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  association,  and  at  the  sole  cost  of  the  debtor.  This  has  seldom 
occurred. 
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UVE  STOCK. 

Statement  of  the  Number  of  Horses,  Horned  Cattle,  and  Swine,  in  Prussia, 
in  the  Years  1  SIC  and  IS.?/. 


DESCRIPTION.  | 

1816. 

is.)-. 

Horses . ' 

1,243,261 

1,472.921 

Hulls . j 

54.(518 

66,405 

()\i*n . ! 

727.5(51 

742.558 

Cows . | 

2.144,015  j 

2.719.619 

Calves . ! 

1.077.088  j 

1,310,040 

Swine . j 

j. 

1,491.729  | 

1,93(5,304 

Total . 

«i.7-4 1,902 

8,247,847 

Statement  of  the  number  of  Sheep  in  Prussia,  distinguishing  the  Breeds  in  the 
Years  1S1G,  1828,  1837,  and  1S-10. 


1)  KSCIfll’TI  O  N. 

i>„;.  . 

>.-26. 

>*.7. 

1640. 

Merimvs  pure  breed 

719.200 

2.37S.717 

3.(1 1 7,4(>9 

4.1 19,9.50 

Half-bred  ...  .  j 

2.36\OIO 

5.  1 87.2  19 

7. 

7,84(5.7.52 

Common  sheep  .  .  .  j 

'  .5.01.5.971 

4,377,310 

Total  .  .  i 

~!2.01ld^~ 

!  1.5.011.4-52  ! 

|  1(5,344,018 

Statement  of  the  Number  of  Merino  Sheep  in  Prussia.* 


1.831. 

1S34. 

1S37. 

1840. 

Prussia  Proper  .... 

43.5,0(51 

549.2 17 

853,909 

1,02(5, 659 

192.412 

244,622 

422,424 

498,(592 

Brandenlmrir  .  .  . 

44(5,778 

523,540 

597,922 

644,849 

Pomerania  .  .  .  .  . 

3(52,0.50 

498,295 

608,0(55 

699,088 

!  570,311 

(508,514 

734,5(56  ; 

83(5,395 

Pmssian  Savmv  .... 

301,234  j 

373,111 

34(5,744 

364,370 

Westphalia  .'  . 

Rhenish  Provinces  . 

i  14,193 

17,941 

27,811 

29,275 

!  15.132  ! 

15,277 

26,028 

20,622 

Total  .  .  .  ; 

2,397,171 

2,831,553 

3,617,469 

4,119,950 

*  The  first  attempt  in  Prussia  at  improving  the  breed  of  sheep  for  wool  commenced  in  1 786, 
when  Frederick  II.  imported  100  rams  and  200  ewes  (Merinoes  )  from  S|>ain.  Tlicy  did  not 
succeed,  and  died  in  a  short  time :  chieriv  from  ignorance  on  the  part  of  those  who  liad  charge  of 
them.  They,  however,  left  an  improved  race  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  soon  afterwards 
government  instituted  schools  for  shepherds,  fresh  importations  were  made,  and  the  Merino  and 
lialf-brcd  sltccp  have  increased  as  above  stated. 
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Number  of  Half-bred  Sheep  in  Prussia. 


ls:„. 

I 

1*34..  j 

1S37. 

1*40. 

SET  ...... 

Brandenburg  .... 

ssrr  .  ...  . 

Prussian  Saxony  .  .  .  . 
Westphalia  ..... 
Rhenish  Provinces  .  .  .  . 

776,265 
‘Mis,  174 
691.211 
1,454.574 
947.370 
80,252 
*9,020 

367,993  ! 
911,313  1 
1.050,832 
793,203 
1,4*1,232 
1,023.403 
101,377  ; 
105.97S  j 

461.36S 
1.191.9X5 
1,223. (>< Ml 

1,719.373 

’  1433)31 
133.S61 

36S.471 

1.410.710 

1.293,234 

1.03s.(l;i3 

l.sOs.712 

1  1,33s,3<*9 
j  133.630 
|  133.361 

Total  .... 

5.301,3*5 

|  3,  s39,333  ! 

7. 163, Oss 

I  7.s  16.732 

Number  of  Common  Sheep  in  Prussia. 


j  1  S3 1 . 

1*34. 

1S37. 

1840. 

Prussia 

•  i  T.'T.iO;* 

696.033 

*24,100 

921,930 

Posen  . 

.  .  1 

330,61 1 

346,009 

Brandenburg 

.  !  37s. 93  1 

619,323 

666.2*  1 

6*9.312 

Pomerania 

.  .  !  319,361 

333.3*  1 

331.367 

607.477 

Silesia  .  .  ... 

.  {  337,26* 

309,469 

313,03* 

319.x*0 

Prussian  Saxony 

.  .  .  j  309,0x4 

306.S24 

493,237 

493.366 

Westphalia  . 

246.393 

3 1  x,S7 1 

379.347 

339,267 

Rhenish  Provinces  . 

.  .  J  3*6,369 

423.373 

446,894 

437,673 

Total 

j  4.033,047 

3,977,024 

4.22S.S93 

1  4.377.316 

Quantities  of  Wool  sold  at  the  following  Fairs,  and  Quantity  exported  from 
tl;c  States  of  the  Zoll-Vcrein. 


1  *36. 

1*37. 

1838. 

1*39. 

:  1.840. 

;  1*11. 

Berlin 

CWt. 

40.243 

49,68.8 

41,032 

IS  9*0 

51,703 

!  72,(XX) 

Breslau 

65,376 

62,359 

58,401 

55,600 

66,  (XX) 

■  66, (XX) 

Coblent*  . 

... 

449 

4*0 

545 

;  722 

Konigsberg  . 

4.3  IS 

6.371 

7.3*0 

7.666 

8,344 

i  7,162 

Landslierg 

16,(MjO 

5.015 

11,33* 

1  1.S0O 

JO,  370 

1  12.354 

Magdeburg  . 

5, *32 

5,766 

7,339 

6,365 

6. *94 

i  6,000 

Mulliausen 

1*3 

43 

360 

573 

5(X) 

!  1,192 

Pnderbom 

2,943 

3.229  | 

2.405  : 

2,570 

2,965 

3,075 

Posen 

:  6 ,500  1 

9,0*6  i 

10.04* 

14.334 

21,013 

Stettin 

19,038 

,  25,456  ! 

15,15*  ; 

21.964 

26,825 

!  23,310 

Stralsuud 

1.403 

i  1,000  ! 

1,*00  | 

1,500 

1,1 (X) 

I  2,000 

Total 

133,622 

165,457  j 

154.748 

170,546 

j  189,580 

|  2 14, *2* 

Exported  from  the 
of  the  Zoll-Vereit 

states 

178,171 

I  .  i 

123,872  1 

190.971 

^  146,084 

I 

'  149,260 

i 
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Cattle  and  Sheep  in  several  States  of  Germany. 


COUNTRIES. 

Years. 

Homed  Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Horses. 

<  i 

1  Rhenish  .  j 

Bavaria . e  f 

[Proper  .  < 

[  t 

j  Rhenish  .  j 

Hesse- Darmstadt  .  .<  ^fTcr  • 

J  Province  ( 

1  of  Star-  < 
[kenberg  .  t 
Ilesse-Cassel . 

Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  .  . ' 

Wiirtembcrg . { 

1821 

1829 

1837 
1821 
1829 
1S37 

1838  I 
1828  j 
1834 
1818 
1838 

1819 

1838 

1833 

181! 

1823 

1834 
1840 

164,4.59 

20.5,089 

20.5,536 

1.893.687 

2.300.829 

2.350.386 

1.895.687 
5.5,095 
58,2.50 

104,320 

113,440 

73,225 

75,493 

817,305* 

400.742 

480,584 

2.306.829 

2.3.50.386 

133.804 

70,315 

70,000 

1,238,103 

1,434.080 

1,138,100 

179,686 

183,700 

581,860 

676,6.59 

330,620 

324,991 

.  •  Live  cattle  of  all  kind?,  more  tlian  lialfof  which  are  sheep. 


Ni'miikr  of  Cattle  entered  for  Slaughter,  and  on  which  the  Slaughter  Tax  was 
paid,  within  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  during  the  Years  1S35  and  1S3G. 


YEARS. 

Oxen.  | 

Cows. 

Swine. 

Calves. 

Sheep. 

■  Lambs,  &c. 

1*35 

1.5,313  ! 

54,368 

273,90(5 

183,487 

11  1,648  | 

31,777 

1836  | 

1.5,560  | 

57,369 

264.513 

171,726 

117,2.56  | 

31,168 

Table  of  the  Yearly  Consumption  of  Butchers’  Meat  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Saxony. 


Number  Slaughtered,  and  Weight. 

Consumption  per  Inhabitant. 

DESCRIPTION. 

1835. 

IS  36. 

DESCRIPTION.]  1835. 

1836. 

Oxen,  bullocks. 

cows,  and  hei- 

fers  .... 

69.67 1 

72.929 

Weight  of  do.  .  lbs. 

*24,532.529 

25.407,020  Beef . 

15.52  lbs. 

16.07  lbs. 

Swine  .... 

285,417 

264,513 

Weight  of  do.  .  lbs. 

28,844.989 

27,354.625 

Pork  .  .  .  : 

18  25  „ 

17.30  „ 

Calves  .... 

185,671 

171,726 

Weight  of  do.  .  lbs. 

7,025,873 

6,566,576  Veal  .  .  .  . 

4.44  „ 

4.16  „ 

Sheep,  goats,  and 

lambs .... 

j  146,242 

148,414 

Weight  of  do.  .  lbs. 

3,779,468 

3,884,701;  Mutton  .  .  . 

. 

2.39  „ 

2.46  „ 

Total  yearly  Consumption. 

40.60  „ 

39.99  „ 

Avoirdupois. 
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Statement  of  the  Number  of  Cattle  imported  into  and  exported  from  the 
Prussian  Dominions  in  cacli  Year,  from  l*'JS  to  1S.J1. 


Live  Stock  imported  into, and  exported  from  the  (iermanir  Union  ot  Customs 
during  the  following  Years,  and  upon  which  Duty  has  been  paid. 


<  . 

fie*.  faitonot  .  .  .  I'  .  M.i 

1*.-  lorn . 

\V.-|  tiers . 

(  *luvp,  tfnats.Xr.  1 


During  the  years  lb'.M  to  lsll)  inclusive,  several  thousands  of  cattle  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  number  that  paid  duty  were  imported  free,  or  at  a  low  duty,  to 
improve  the  breed,  &c. :  and  from  this  circumstance,  and  ihc  evidence  of  the 
foregoing  tabular  statements  as  well  as  from  the  statements  of  Dieterici  and 
Hoffmann,  it  will  appear  that  the  states  of  the  Union  do  not  raise  a  sutlicient 
number  of  live  stock  for  home  consumption. 
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Tax  oil  Cattle  slaughtered  ( schi.nhtstener )  in  Prussia. 

Total  revenue  from  tliis  tax  for  the  six  years  cuding  18,38  .  7,0.18, 22.)  thalers. 

Or  yearly  average  of  .......  1.17(5.371  „ 

The  proportion  paid  of  the  above  by  each  inhabitant,  reckoned  in  pfennige 
(of  360  to  the  thaler),  was  as  follows  :  viz. — 

In  the  Province  of  Brandenburg  ...  .  270  pfennige. 

ish  Provinces 


of  Pn 
Saxony  . 
Westphalia 
Silesia  . 
Posen 
Pomerania 

e  kingdom 


Taking  the  rate  of  (his  tax  at  about  three  pfennige  upon 


192 


184 


;hc  pound  of  meat. 


the  average  consumption  of  butchers’  meat 
rated  to  this  impost  will  be  as  follows  : 

In  the  citv  of  Berlin  .... 


i  the  various  towns  and  districts 


Province  of  Brandenburg  (including  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Berlin  )  ..... 

Rhenish  Provinces . 

Province  of  Prussia . 

,,  Saxon  v  ..... 

.,  Westphalia  .  .  . 

Silesia . 


Average  rate  for  the  Kingdom  • 


t  i  o  i  fibs-  annually  for  each 
i  inhabitant. 


(,1; 

60| 

(59  j 

69 1  lbs. 


AGR1CI’  LiTRAI 


Tiif.  superficies  of  Prussia,  taking  the  statements  of  Hoffmann,  and  other 
authorities,  is  in  extent  and  in  occupation,  exclusive  of  that  on  which  towns  arc 
situated,  as  follows  :  viz. — 

Total  superficies  .  l()7,7(i.i.(XX)  morgen,  or  Magdeburg  acres,  ==  §  British  acre. 

Distributed  as  follows  :  viz. — 

Arable  land  under  com,  lia.x,  hemp,  tobacco,  potatoes.  1  oqo.OOO  Magdeburg  acres, 
beet-root,  and  other  vegetables  ....  I  n 

Pasturage  . . 21,000,000 

Woods  and  forests .  24, 260, (XX) 

Garden  culture  .  .  .  ...  464.000  ,, 

Vineyards  ,  .  .  .  ,  .  .  ■  41,0(X)  „ 

Rock's,  wastes,  and  water  .  .  -  .  .  .  18,000,000 


Total 


.  107,76-nOOO 
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We  have  no  satisfactory  account  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  Prussian 
states.  The  exportations  of  grain  show,  however,  that  the  production  of  good 
harvests  is  greater  than  the  consumption.  But  it  must  be  taken  into  account 
that  a  great  part  of  the  corn  exported  from  the  other  states,  and  from  Poland, 
passes  through  Prussia.  See  also  the  general  table  of  the  imports,  exports,  and 
transit  trade  of  the  Zoll-Vercin  hereafter.  / 


View  of  the  Exports  of  Grain,  Vegetables,  and  Seed  front  the  Kingdom  of 
Prussia,  in  the.  Years  1838,  1  >.}*.»,  and  lwo. 


"  hrit 
Spvltcr. 


n  1838 . 

1833 . 

I  wo . 


..'s.noi/io-i  .vrj,7;.i 
..  1 .1. ! 

..  o.-JO!.S9j  I.I7J.7H  I, 


Statement  of  the  Quantities  of  Land  cultivated  with  Vines,  and  of  the  Wine 
produced  in  the  several  Provinces  of  Prussia,  in  each  Year,  from  1832  to 
1835. 


provinces. 


Silesia  . 

Hrandenburc 

Rhenish  I’rovinoj 


•-*.!) I jj  tJOfl.ti'j.i  1 ail. NO 

I ->7. 111.!  e-JO.J  17 

tin? 1 1  in i. n>a!  'J,iti.v  :m.Mn  *j 

notstued  1 0,71  14  notstated  15.4-.ly.nni  .'ll ,-J!i 


lieet-root. — 3,359,596  centners  of  this  vegetable  were  manufactured  into 
sugar  in  1840-1.  Its  sugar  is  subject  to  the  excise  duties. 

Extent  of  Surface  of  Land  planted  with  Tobacco,  and  Class  of  Tax  and  Desig¬ 
nation  of  Tobacco  Land  in  each  Class. 


Planted  in 
the  Year. 

Class 

! 

L 

Class 

Class  3. 

Class  41 

|  Total  extent  of 
j  Surface. 

acres. 

nrres. 

roods 

acres,  roods. 

|  nrr.ni 

rrwwU 

1836 

1484 

72  | 

4883 

n 

24,285  172 

3908 

168 

j  34,562  63 

1837 

1506 

61  ! 

2716 

149 

21.001  51 

!  2454 

174 

1  27,679  75 

1838 

1388 

144  j 

331  1 

125 

24,44 1  26 

2697 

70 

!  31.839  5 

1839  | 

1537 

3878 

158 

£6.142  95 

3173 

] 

i  34,731  99 

1840  | 

2084 

59  i 

5656 

17  ! 

25,183  8 2 

3451 

12 

36.374  170 
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The  produce  is  estimated  at  from  G  to  9  centners  per  acre.  The  peasants  are, 
each  holder  of  land,  allowed  to  cultivate  six  square  roods  of  tobacco. 

Bavaria. — The  average  annual  quantity  of  the  principal  articles  of  agri¬ 
cultural  produce  in  this  kingdom,  taking  the  average  of  the  various  official  and 
other  statements,  are — 

Its.- . :t.200.(XX)  sclieffels 

\\"  ln-at . l.:tOO.<XX> 

Sjx-lt . l.-i(XUXX) 

Barley . ‘-’.'.’•jO.(XX) 

Oar-'  .......  L’.S(X).(XX) 

IVas . liit.fXX) 

Lentils  ...  ...  M),(XX) 

Wine  . S(XUXX)  eilm-rs 

U.Ts . :?fi.(XX)  centners 

....  .o.ooo  ,. 

Ha|ieseesl .  (H).(XX)  ,. 

-Madder-root . tS.lXX)  ,. 

Poppies .  \'/0(> 

W,»«l  .  . . 2. -1(50,0  IG  fathoms 

WntTBMBKUc. — The  agricultural  produce  of  this  kingdom  is,  according  to  a 
statement  furnished  to  Sir  George  Slice  by  Count  Beroldingen,  ns  follows  : 


Average  Produce.  Produce  of  1 N-}  I . 

-  liu-heb.  Bii-ln-l-. 

S|H-It.  unliuskcd  (tritirnm  ■ </>elti>)  .J.2(X).IKX)  2,<KK>.(XX) 

Wheat .  lAO.(XX)  ~  KXt.OOO 

five . :S(X),<XK)  2tX).(XXl 

One-grained  Wheat  .  120.1  XX >  1(X),(XX) 


:5.770.(XX1  2,400,000 

There  were  exported,  of  the.  crop  of  I  S  I0,500,tXX)  bushels,  which  is  estimated 
at  as  great  a  quantity  as  Wiirtembcrg  can  produce  over  the  necessary  consump¬ 
tion  of  the  population,  ’"lie  crop  of  IS  11  was,  it  appears,  far  below  an  average 
crop;  none  of  it  was  exported,  and  the  quality  was  inferior. 

The  barley,  oats,  and  pulse  harvest  of  1811  was  considered  a  full  average 
in  quantity,  and  the  quality  good.  The  produce  is  given  as  follows : 

Bushels. 

Bariev  . . S(X\(XK>- 

Oat-' . I,(XX!,<XxC.2,'j.50,<XX1.. 

Bean-.  A-e . 1  ! 

None  of  these  three  kinds  arc  exported. 

The  above  return  must  be  erroneous,  as  it  would  give  an  average  crop  of  only 
(5,320,000  bushels,  or  less  than  800, (XX)  quarters,  for  a  country  where  the  whole 
of  the  barley  is  brewed  into  beer,  the  oats  consumed  by  horses,  and  about  onc- 
sevciith  of  the  spelt,  wheat,  and  (rye  is  exported,  leaving  only  about  400,000 
quarters  for  the  consumption  of  1,700,000  inhabitants.  In  the  Prussian  states. 
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the  average  consumption,  per  individual,  of  wheat  and  rye  is  301  lhs.  In  Wiir- 
temberg  the  inhabitants  cat  quite  as  much  bread  as  in  Prussia  ;  therefore  thd 
consumptioi  of  the  whole  population  would  be,  sav  at  JO0  lbs.  each,  3 10,000,000 
lhs. ;  or  taking  spelt,  wheat,  and  rye  at  TOO  lbs.  per  imperial  quarter,  would  amount 
to  1,275,000  imperial  quarters. 

The  error  appears  to  arise  from  “  but/w/s"  being  substituted  for  “  Wiirtemberg 
schc/fifs”  one  of  which  is  equal  to  4$  Winchester  bushels:  therefore  the  total 
average  quantity,  say  3,770,0<m)  schell'els,  would  he  l  SO‘Jd,OO0  bushels,  which,  de¬ 
ducting  500, 0(H)  schell'els  exported,  will  leave  3,270,000  schell'els,  or  1  5,dl)d.<KH) 
Winchester  bushels,  or  1,!)02,<XX)  Winchester  quarters,  for  the  consumption  of 
1,700,000  inhabitants.  If  we  deduct  the  husk  from  the  spelt  grown,  the  quantity 
of  grain  converted  into  bread  will  he  a  little  more  than  one  quarter  per  individual. 
The  quantity  of  barley,  oats,  and  beans,  should  also  be  schell'els;  viz.,  2,500,000 
schcflels  =  1,200,000  Winchester  quarters,  making  the  total  production  of  grain, 
including  spelt  unhusked,  3, 7s 7,000  Winchester  quarters. 

Baden. — This  fruitful  country  produces  annually,  calculating  in  round  num¬ 
bers,  and  approximating  the  several  official  returns,  and  those  of  the  agricultural 
societies,  and  reducing  the  Baden  measures  to  English,  as  follows  :  viz. — 

Wheat,  .qiolt.  maize,  ami  other  kind*  «f  strain  .  2, 10<),( KX)  imperial  quarters. 

Potatoes,  boct-nx>t.  carrots,  turnips,  and  other 

bullxms  roots  .  .  .  .  .  7 .10. 000  .. 

Hemp  and  llax .  .!4.(XX)  centner*  <>f  1  10j  llw. 

Hops . 10,000 

Tolmeeo .  <X>,(XX)  „ 

V>  «ne  of  1  tolerable  quality)  ....  13,.100,000  iiiqienal  gallons. 

The  meadow  lands  are  very  productive,  being  irrigated  by  aid  of  the  mountain 
streams,  and  the  fruit  trees  of  various  kinds  are  also  numerous  and  productive. 

From  an  account  furnished  by  Baron  Blittersdorft"  to  Sir  Cieorge  Shee,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  quantity  of  wheat  produced,  including  summer  and  winter,  wheat 
was  no  more  in  1 8-1 1  than  100, (XX)  bushels;  rye,  160, (XX)  bushels,  and  of  spelt 
( tnticiim  spvlta),  1,350, (XX)  bushels,  or  in  nil  about  2(X),000  quarters.  This 
was  far  below  the  average  crops  which  are  stated  by  Baron  BlittersdorfF  to  be  as 


follow : 

Spelt 

.  2,110,000} 

Kxe  . 

.  .  2.10,000  s 

2. .100,000  hud* 

Wheat  . 

.  I  TO.(XX)  5 

Bariev,  in  1ST  1 

.  T.!0,(XX) ) 

Oats  .  . 

.  1,100,000  £ 

1,630,000 

Beans,  Arc. 

.  80, 000) 

Totat  .  . 

4,130,000  „ 

It  is  equnlly  evident  that  a  similar  error  to  that  in  the  Wurtcmberg  return 
has  crept  into  this  return  from  Baden  ;  viz.,  bushels  instead  of  makers. 

The  matter  is  equal  to  *11,281  bushels,  and  as  the  inhabitants  of  Baden,  who 
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use  a  great  quantity  of  bread  individually,  consume  more  than  an  imperial 
quarter,  and  as  they  also  export  corn  (see  table  hereafter),  the  above  2,500,000 
bushels  of  spelt,  rye,  and  wheat,  as  only  equal  to  312,500  quarters,  is  erroneous; 
1,270,000  quarters  being  the  least  quantity  consumed  by  the  inhabitants.  Tak¬ 
ing  the  average  crop  above  stated  of  wheat,  rye,  and  spelt,  at  2,500,000  makers 
instead  of  bushels,  the  average  crops  will  be  about  10,255,000  bushels,  or 
1 ,2 S 2,000  Winchester  quarters,  and  -1,130,000  schelfels  the  total  average  crop  of 
corn— 2,237, 500  Winchester  quarters  for  the  consumption  of  1,270,000  inhabit¬ 
ant,  for  the  feeding  of  horses,  swine,  iScc.,  and  for  exportation. 

II ksse-Daumstadt  produces  more  corn  than  is  required  by  the  inhabitants, 
according  to  Dietcriei,  and  exports  from  12,500  to  20.200  shitflasts  annually  of 
all  kinds.  The  distribution  of  the  lands  approximating  the  statements  of  Berg- 
haus  and  other  authorities  is  as  follows,  in  round  numbers  :  viz. — arable,  1,050,000 
morgen;  pasture,  35,000;  meadows,  3 ^5, (.00 ;  forests,  1,021,000;  vineyards, 
3?, 200;  and  gardens,  3800  morgen  total,  3,132,000  morgen,  or  2, OS 8,000 
British  statute  acres. 

II essk-Cassei,  also  produces  more  corn  than  the  inhabitants  consume, 
live,  barley,  and  oats  are  the  chief  crops,  the  quantity  of  wheat  raised  being  very 
unimportant.  The  exports  of  all  kinds  of  grain  and  flour  being,  according  to 
Dietcriei,  from  1  15,810  to  100,250  shifflasts  in  1S35  and  1830.  The  Thuringian 
states  do  not  appear  to  export  any  corn. 

Nassau. — According  to  a  statement  drawn  up  by  the  Ducal  C/iniice/tcrie  for 
18-11,  the  annual  produce  of  corn  is  estimated  a>  follows  :  viz. — 


Wins 

baric 

live 

Oats 


.Mahers  of  Price.  Value. 

.M.nenco.  tl.  11. 

.  :iO*i.O*M  at  0  2,208,50-4 

393.302  ,.  3.1  1,380.-470 

•426,920  „  5"  2.133,000 

1,2-47,125  „  2  2,393.250 


Mailers  ....  2.330,531  8,217.83311. 

About  imperial  quarters  .  812,180  0S3.820/.  (if.  Hrf. 


The  exports  arc  stated  in  average  years  at  no  mote  than  30,000  makers  of 
hariev,  30, (XX)  of  wheat,  and  20,000  of  rye.  The  valley  of  the  Lahn  only  pro¬ 
duces  grain  for  exportation. 

The  Thuringian  States  arc  coni  and  pasture  countries,  but  the  produce 
of  the  former  is  of  no  importance  in  regard  to  supplying  other  countries;  The 
corn  trade  of  all  the  states  of  the  Union  will  appear  exhibited  by  the  table  here¬ 
after,  of  the  import,  export,  and  transit  trade  of  grain  extracted,  for  the  years 
1832  to  1S3G  inclusive,  from  Dieterici,  and  for  1837  to  1830  inclusive  from  the 
Annual  Official  Returns  of  the  Prussian  Administration. 

The  quantities  imported  from  Germany  and  other  countries,  into  the  United 
Kingdom  for  ten  years,  arc  exhibited  by  the  following  table. 
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Comparative  Statement  of  the  Quantities  of  Corn  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  Years  1SJ1  to  13-10  inclusive,  from  Germany  and  other 
Countries. 


The  imports  of  corn  and  meal  from  Germany,  especially  from  Prussia,  were 
chiefly  the  growth  of  Poland.  See  table  of  imports  into,  and  exports  from  the 
states  of  the  Union,  p.  5!)3.  The  oxen  imported  into  Silesia,  and  sold  at  the 
fairs  of  Breslau,  &c.,  are  driven  in  across  Poland  from  the  Ukraine,  and  even 
from  Moldavia. 
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L’umi’ahative  Statement  of  the  Uunntities  of  Seeds  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  from  (iennauy  and  other  Countries,  from  1n$1  to  IStO 


le,  showing  the  extent  of  the  Vine  Cultivation  i 

n  Ilhcni-h  Prussia 

Quantity  of  Wine  produced  in  each  of  the  undermentioned  Years  : 

Years. 

No.  of  Acre*  planted 

Quantity  of  W  ine  p 

1819  . 

53,583  . 

38.634,834  q 

1820 

.  53,583 

.  6,520,074 

1821 

36,079  .  ■: 

1,494.410 

1822 

.  43,419  . 

.  29,160,833 

1823  . 

43,153  . 

.  14,754,559 

1824  ... 

.  43,681 

.  14,017,247 

1825  . 

47,619  . 

23,416,838 

1826 

.  49,098 

.  46,097,064 

1827  .  .  . 

50,266  . 

13.715,834 

1828 

.  56,556 

.  51,670.977 

1829  .  . 

52,643  . 

16,265,269 

1830 

.  55,626  . 

2,518,201 

1831  . 

56,593  . 

12,101,229 

1832  . 

.  58,011 

.  19,377,641 

1833  .  .  . 

59,143  . 

38,464,434 

1834 

.  62,990 

.  57,619,597 

1835  .  .  . 

63,448  .  .  . 

48,156,210 

Total  of  the  IT  years  • 

.  882.491 

433,985,259 

Or  a  yearly  average  of 

51,911 

.  25,523,546 
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In  1S39  the  total  extent  of  vineyards  in  Prussia  is  stated  liy  Hoffmann  at 
109,113  Prussian  acres,  or  (i  2  9  English  acres.  The  great  uncertainty  as  re¬ 
gards  the  pr  ..action  of  nine  in  Prussia,  is  dearly  remarked  hy  reference  to  the 
foregoing  statement.  •  In  the  years  l'-dd  and  lid-1  the  average  produce  was,  for 
the  former  year  939  quarts,  ami  for  the  latter  913  quarts  to  the  morgen  ;  whereas 
for  the  rears  l*2fj  and  1S30,  it  was,  for  the  first,  but  41,  and  for  the  latter  period 
only  IS  quarts. 

Taking  an  average  of  the  above  17  years,  the  superficial  area  planted  with 
vines  was 

In  the  Western  IVaineo.  ....  40.S13  morgen. 

In  the  Ea*tem  ditto  . .  1  1.CX5H  .. 

In  the  Uhenish  Provinces  the  production  is  about  four  times  greater  than  in 
all  the  other  districts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  average  production  of  the  kingdom  was — 

In  the  IVi-.icni  Provinces  ....  23.037, 42-S  quarts.* 

In  the  Ea.n-rn  ditto  (-careely)  .  2.471,1  l<i  ., 

Wine  was  formerly  untaxod  in  Prussia,  a  small  land-tax  only  being  imposed 
upon  the  ground  planted  with  vines.  Hut  by  the  law  of  the  Sth  of  hebruary, 
I S 1 9,  which  levied  a  tax  generally  upon  liquors,  wine  became  subject  to  an 
inland  duty. 

Bv  a  decree  of  the  23th  of  September,  1S20,  the  wine  districts  were  divided 
into  six  classes  for  the  purpose  of  taxation,  and  the  following  rates  of  duty  were 
levied  niton  each  eimer,  containing  sixty  quarts  of  Must :  viz. — 

1st  class  ....  33  CToschen  (of  30  to  thejthnler). 

•4th  .  .  124 

ath . 10 

(ith  74 

The  tax  levied  on  wines  of  home  'growth  in  Prussia,  is,  in  most  cases,  charged 
when  brought  into  consumption,  and  not  at  the  time  of  production;  and  the 
dutv  is  levied  strictly  upon  the  stocks  whether  in  depots  or  in  ordinary  cellars. 

Bavaria,  according  to  Rbminrt,  yields  annually  137, <  00-fudtrs  of  12  Prussian 
cimcrs.  or  l.s  !  1,000  fuderx :  being  six  times  as  much  as  l'erher  allows  in  1$.,1  for 
all  the  Prus'ian  states.  Thcdtand  Duchy  of  Hesse- Darmstadt  produces  annually 
according  to  Wagner,  1 30.090  to  200,000  ohms  of  wine, or  from  330,000  to  -130,000 
eitners.  Wiirtembcrg  and  Baden- -produce  a  great  quantity  of  wine,  and  Nassau, 
the  must  renowned  of  all  the  Rhenish  wines  :  neither  Dieterici  nor  Hoffmann 
state  the  produce  of  those  countries;  but  they  consider  the  revenue  derived  frbm 
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the  excise  Wine  Duties  levied  in  Prussia  has  been  during  the  following 


In  1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 
183.5 

1836 

1837 

1838 


Thalers. 

203.921 

8.972 

16,-531 

73.683 

101.526 

190.878 

224,120 

172.989 

101,469 


Total  of  the  10  years  .  .  1.163.934  =  17.959/.  2s. 

Or  a  yearly  average  of  .  .  116,394 

Of  this  average  rate  the  different  province^  contributed  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  proportions :  viz. — 


Brandenburg 


Thalers. 

6.013 


302 

69 


Gross  total  for  the  Eastern  and  Western  )  jopjej 
provinces  of  Prussia  .  ' .  .  f 

Add  total  for  the  Rhenish  provinces  10  l.3~.5 


Total  for  the  entire  kingdom  of  I  16.394 


ARTICLES  OK  FOOD,  DRINK,  &c. 

To  avoid  repetition  in  regard  to  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  the  exports  or 
imports  of  articles  of  consumption,  and  of  the  taxes  on  consumption,  the 
following  tables  exhibit  the  imports,  exports,  and  transit  of,  and  imports 
and  excise  duties  on  articles  of  food  and  drink. 

Com,  seeds,  oxen,  cows,  young  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  having  been 
previously  enumerated,  are  therefore  not  included  in  the  tables  of  articles  of 
food  and  drink.  Prussia  imports  horned  cattle  from  the  countries  lying  west  as 
well  as  east  of  her  frontiers :  viz.,  from  Holland  and  from  Poland.  The  oxen 
sold  at  the  fair  of  Breslau  are  driven  as  far  as  from  the  Ukraine  and  from 
Moldavia. 
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Statement  of  the  Quantities  of  articles  of  Food  and  Drink,  8cc-,  imported  into, 
exported  from,  and  conveyed  in  Transit  through,  the  States  belonging  to 
the  Prussian  Commercial  Union  in  each  Year  from  1832  to  1840  inclusive. 


!4',.iii  bow  iajfjoi  im  i*|im 


ARTICLKS  OF  FOOD,  DRINK,  &C. 
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Exclusive  of  the  consumption  duties  or  octrois  duties  paid  in  towns  for  muni¬ 
cipal  expenses,  there  are  general  consumption  duties  paid  to  the  government  in 
aid  of  the  state  revenue.  The  town  dues  on  consumption  vary  according  to  the 
municipal  expenditure:  Wheat  or  spelt  pays,  for  example,  a  mill  or  grinding 
duty  to  the  state  of  20  grosphen,  or  2s.  per  centner  of  llOlbs.  and  a  town  tax  of 
from  5  groschen,  or  6</.,  to  10  groschen,  or  Is. ;  and  in  the  country  a  poll  tax  is 
levied  in  lieu  of  the  town  tax.  The  duty  on  the  slaughtering  of  cattle  is  paid 
also  to  the  state,  and  on  its  consumption  in  the  towns  another  tax  is  paid  to  the 
municipality. 

Tax  on  the  Grinding  of  Corn  ( Mahlstener ). — The  revenue  derived 
from  this  tax  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  for  the  undermentioned  years,  was  as 
follows  :  viz. — 

Thalers. 

In  1833  ...  .  .  1,521,528 

183-4  . .  1,529,410 

1835  1,586,575 

1836  .  .......  1,658,367 

1837  1,650,586 

1838  .  1,555,689 


Total  of  the  six  years  .  9,502,155 

Or  a  yearly  average  of  .  1 ,583,692 

Comparing  this  average  rate  with  the  population,  at  the  end  of  1834  and 
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1837,  the  proportionate  rate  of  this,  tax  in  the  various  provinces,  per  head,  will 


be  as  follows : 

In  the  Province  of  Brandenburg 
Saxony 
Pomerania  . 
„  Posen 

Rhenish  Provinces 
Province  of  Prussia  . 

Westphalia 

Silesia 


337  pfennige  of  360  to  the  thaler. 


Average  of  the  Kingdom  .  .  .  2-81 

Average  rate  for  the  City  of  Berlin  alone  .  410  pfennige. 

Tobacco  has  for  nearly  two  centuries  been  generally  consumed  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  male  population  of  Prussia.  It  was  first  subjected  to  duty,  and  its 
manufacture  converted  into  a  government  monopoly  in  the  reign  of  Frederick 
William  1 1.,  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  “  seven  years'  war.”  Ilis  suc¬ 
cessor  maintained  this  tax  in  all  its  vigour;  and  since  that  period,  a  duty  has 
been  regularly  imposed  upon  Tobacco. 

The  best  description  of  Tobacco-leaves  used  arc  of  foreign  production. 
Tobacco  of  home  growth  is  liable,  in  conformity  to  the  law  of  the  Sth  of  Feb. 
1819,  to  a  tax  of  1  thaler  upon  every  centner  of  dried  leaves  ;  and  this  rate  must 
be  paid  by  every  person  who  plants  more  than  5  quadrat-ruthens*  with  tobacco. 

This  law  was  amended  by  a  Cabinet  Order  of  29th  of  March,  1828,  by  which 
the  tax  of  1  thaler  upon  every  centner  of  dried  tobacco-leaves  of  inland  growth 
was  continued  as  a  general  principle;  but  the  duty  was  levied  upon  the  weight 
of  tobacco-leaves  produced  from  a  certain  superficial  extent  of  land,  and  according 
to  the  average  value  of  the  profits  derived  therefrom. 

For  . this  purpose  the  land  was  divided  into  various  classes,  and  for  every  six 
square  rods  ( tjuarfrat-ruthen )  a  sum  of  3,  4,  5,  or  6  groschen  was  paid,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  class. 

Net  revenue  derived  from  the  duties  on  tobacco  during  the  following  ten 


years :  viz. — 


In  1829 
1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 
183.3 

1836 

1837 

1838 


Thalers. 

176,169 

150,493 

151,188 

159,737 

164,221 

149,277 

163,867 

142,698 

115,716 

127,844 


Total  ,,f  the  ten  years  .  1,501,210 

Or  a  yearly  average  of  .  .  150,120 

•  IPO  .of  these  .ire  equal  to  I  Prussian  morgen  or  acre,  which  is  equivalent  to  2  roods  21 
perches  English. 
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Salt. — In  the  Prussian  states,  a  tax  has  been  imposed  upon  salt  for 
some  time  past,  and  the  government  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of  selling  this 
article  for  home  consumption.  The  sale  takes  place  at  the  Royal  Magazines, 
which  arc  distributed  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the  salt  is  sold  in  barrels 
containing  405  lbs.  each,  at  an  uniform  price  of  15  thalers,  45*.  in  Prussian  silver 
currency.  Whoever  obtains  salt  from  the  royal  depots  for  the  purposes  of  rrhiU 
trade,  is  subjected  to  the  payment  of  a  tax  upon  selling  the  same,  exclusive  of  the 
price  paid  to  government.  The  quantities  sold  and  revenue  derived  from  the 
salt- tax  was  as  follows  : 

No.  of  Tons  sold.  Gross  Revenue.  Net  Revenue. 

Thai*  r-.  Tinier*. 

In  1821  .  437,120  .  0,550,800  .  3.779,500 

1820  .  489,200  .  .  7513:5,018  .  .  4,509.5 10 

1831  .  538,990  .  .  7,908.034  .  .  5,455,827 

1830  .  549,580  .  .  8,017,050  .  .  5,590,257 

The  population  of  Prussia  was,  during  the  following  years  ,  viz  — 

In  1822  .  11,004,133 

1825  12,250,725 

1828  . 12,720,110 

Total  ....  30.040.908 

Yearly  average  of  .  ...  12,215,050 

In  1831 . 13,038.900 

1834  .  .  .  .  .  13,509,927 

1837  . 14,098,125 

Total .  40,047.012 

Yearly  average  of  .  .  13,549,004 

By  comparing  the  total  population  of  the  above  periods  with  the  quantity 
of  salt  sold,  according  to  the  ollicial  estimates,  we  find  the  average  rate  of  con¬ 
sumption,  per  individual,  to  have  been. 

For  the  first  [veriod  15  lb*. 

For  the  second  ditto  10  .. 

The  increased  consumption  of  salt  may  lie  attributed  to  the  improvement 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  breeding  of  cattle:  this  article  being  used  with 
forage,  as  well  as  for  salting  meat.  Its  use  in  chemical  preparations,  anti  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  &c.,  lias  also  caused  an  increasing  consumption  of  salt. 

According  to  officic1.  statements,  the  average  annual  rate  of  consumption  of 
salt,  per  individual,  in  the  several  states  of  the  kingdom,  between  tne  years  182/ 


and  183G  was  as  follows:  viz  — 

lbs.. 

In  Prussia  Proper  .....  17.78 

Posen  .  .  ...  .  .  18.23 

Pomerania  .  .  .  .  18.41 

Brandenburg  ......  14.89 

Silesia  .......  17.35 

Duchv  of  Sa.vonv  ....  15.34 

Westphalia  ami  Rhenish  Province*  .  15.09 


GOO 
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The  average  .consumption  of  salt  is  considerably  less  in  the  metropolitan  and 
western  provinces  (chiefly  the  seats  of  manufacturing  industry)  than  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  circles. 

The  principal  salt  manufactories  are  in  the  district  of  Saxon  Thuringia,  and 
the  chief  bureaux  at  Schonebeck,  Stassfurth,  Mailer,  Diirrenberg,  Kosen,  and 
Artern :  to  these  may  be  added  those  in  the  hands  of  private  persons,  and  the 
small  salt-works  at  Tcuditz.  Liverpool  salt  is  imported  into  the  ports  on  the 
coast  of  the  east  sea  at  us  cheap  a  rate  as  that  made  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
quantity  of  the  latter  used  in  Pomerania  and  the  adjoining  frontiers  of  Bran¬ 
denburg  from  the  works  at  Kolberg  and  Greifswalde,  is  less  than  that  of 
imported  salt.  In  the  provinces  of  Silesia  and  Posen  there  is  no  manufacture 
of  salt,  and  consequently  the  population  in  these  provinces,  amounting  to  nearly 
4,000,000,  receive  their  supply  of  salt  by  the  rivers  Oder  and  Warthe,  from 
Stettin,  or  through  the  junction  of  the  former  with  the  Elbe  from  Schiinebcck  and 
Halle.  The  quantity  of  salt  introduced  from  the  Austrian  states  for  consump¬ 
tion  in  Upper  Silesia,  appears  of  little  importance. 

The  principal  salt-works  in  the  western  provinces  are  situated  between  the 
Lippe  and  the  Ruhr:  there  are  also  some  smalt  salines  at  Neusalzwcrk,  near 
Mindcn,  and  the  Hanoverian  frontier.  The  Rhenish  provinces  possess  but  a  few 
unimportant  salt-works,  in  the  districts  of  Kreutznach  and  Saarbriiekcn.  The 
quantities  of  salt  produced  being  insufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  population  in 
the  western  provinces,  sea-salt  is  imported  from  the  Netherlands. 

Spirits  and  Beer. — Breweries  and  distilleries  situated  in  the  country  dis¬ 
tricts  were  formerly  untaxed,  but  in  the  towns  considerable  duties  were  always 
levied  upon  the  produce  of  both.  By  the  edict  of  the  2Sth  of  October,  1810,  all 
distilleries,  &c„  were  subjected  to  a  general  tax.  Some  further  alterations  were 
made  by  the  law  of  the  7th  of  September,  1811,  and  by  that  of  the  8th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1819,  general  and  fixed  inland  taxes  were  imposed  upon  spirits,  beer,  must, 
and  tobacco.  By  this  law  all  distilleries,  whether  in  the  towns  or  situated  in  the 
rural  districts  were  equally  taxed.  It  imposed  a  tax  of  15  pfennige  (of  288  to 
the  thaler)  upon  every  quart  of  brandy,  containing  one-half  of  its  specific  weight 
in  pure  spirits  of  50  degrees,  by  Professor  Tralle’s  Alcoholometer. 

By  an  alteration  of  this  law  in  December,  1820,  it  was  determined  that  a 
vessel  containing  25  quarts  of  fermented  grain  liquor  should  yield  one  quart  of 
spirit  of  the  above  strength,  and  a  tax  of  15  pfennige  was  imposed  on  the  25 
quarts  contents.  A  quart  of  the  mash  paid  therefore  f  pfennig,  or  20  quarts 
paid  1  groschen. 

An  Order  in  Council  of  the  10th  of  January,  1824,  raised  the  rate  of  duty  to 
18  pfennige  for  20  quarts.  For  the  lesser  distilleries  in  the  country  a  duty  of  16 
pfennige  only  was  levied ;  and  since  then  by  a  Cabinet  Order  of  the  16th  of  June, 
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1838,  the  duty  has  been  increased  2  groschcn,  or  7'-  thaler,  for  every  20 
quarts  of  inash  :  and  further,  an  additional  rate  of  1 5  old  pfennige  upon  each 
quart  of  brandy  of  50  degrees  strength,  if  the  contents  of  15$  quarts  of  mash 
produced  one  quart  of  the  above  degree  of  strength.  Upon  the  produce  of  the 
smaller  country  distilleries  the  tax  is  imposed  at  a  rate  of  20"  pfennige  of 
360  to  the  thaler  (or  x  of  the  preceding  amount).  This  tax  is,  however, 
only  levied  at  such  country  distilleries  as  may  have  been  at  work  between 
the  1st  of  November  and  the  Ifith  of  May,  and  at  which  the  daily  quantity 
of  taxable  mash  does  not  exceed  5)00  quarts.  Such  distilleries  are,  therefore, 
annually,  only  16/  days  employed,  and  the  total  production,  estimated  at  about 
48  quarts  daily,  will  amount  to  8016  quarts  of  brandy  for  that  period. 

An  average  quantity  of  500, 000  imperial  bushels  of  wheat,  2,750,000  of  rve, 
3,2/5,000  of  barley,  and  about  20,<XMJ,000  imperial  bushels  of  potatoes,  are  stated 
to  be  used  annually  in' the  distilleries  of  Prussia.  This  quantity  seems  incredible, 
but  the  produce  136,000,000  quarts  of  spirits  confirms  the  statement. 

Beer  Tax. — The  tax  upon  beer  is  regulated  in  the  same  manner  (that  is 
imposed  on  the  contents,  &c.,  of  the  mash-tub)  as  that  on  spirits.  Upon  the 
centner  of  malt  in  mash,  a  duty  of  two-thirds  of  a  thaler  is  imposed ;  and  in 
Prussia,  malt  is  only  made  from  barley  or  wheat. 

This  tax  is  equally  levied  in  all  the  breweries  of  the  kingdom,  at  which 
cither  beer  or  vinegar  is  made ;  but  when  the  latter  is  produced  from  other 
articles  than  malt,  it  is  taxed  at  a  higher  rate.  The  duty  is  not  levied  upon 
liquids  made  for  domestic  and  private  consumption  from  malt,  when  only  com¬ 
mon  kitchen  utensils  are  made  use  of,  and  in  cases  where  there  are  not  more 
than  ten  persons  above  fourteen  years  old  in  each  establishment. 

’Hie  revenue  derived  from  the  inalt-tax  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  was 
as  follows :  viz. — 


Thalers. 

In  1833  .  .  .  ...  .  1.2.52,146 

1834  . 1 .360.683 

1835  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  1 .264,8 1 4 

1836  .  .  ...  .  .  1.25)7,3.51 

1837  .  .  .  .  .  .  1,283,814 

1838  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  1.244.449 


Total  of  the  six  years  .  .  7,703,557 

Yearly  average  .  .  .  1,283,5126 


It  is  generally  considered  that  one  centner  of  malt  produces  between  100  and 
200  quarts  of  beer,  or  about  one  quart  to  the  half-pound  of  malt.  At  this  rate 
the  average  consumption  for  the  Prussian  states  would  be  30^5  quarts  an¬ 
nually  for  each  individual. 
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The  average  consumption  of  beer  in  the  various  provinces  of  the  kingdom 
is  estimated  as  follows  :  viz. — 


Quarts. 

In  Brandenburg . nearly  5-4  £ 

Saxon  v  . . „  o'2$ 

Prussia  . . . 

Rhenish  Provinces  ....  rather  above  27 

Silesia  .  .  .  .  .  .  „  261,0 

Posen. . nearly  19J 

Pomerania  .  .  .  .  .  .  „  16j 

Westphalia . rather  above  12| 

The  consumption  of  beer  is  greatest  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns, 
nnd  the  average  rates  for  the  provinces  .of  Brandenburg  and  Saxony,  in  which 
by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  population  is  resident  in  large  towns, 
amount  to  54  i  and  52J  quarts;  whereas  in  Prussia  Proper,  the  Rhenish  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  Silesia,  in  all  of  which,  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  population 
inhabit  cities  and  towns,  the  average  rate  of  consumption  is  not  more  than  one- 
haif  of  the  former. 


At  the  rate  of  two-thirds  of  a  thaler  for  each  centner  of  malt,  there  is  a 
total  production  of  li  centner  for  even'  thaler  of  revenue.  The  average  number 
of  pounds  of  malt  produced,  and  the  average  rate  of  consumption  for  the  six 
years,  from  1833  to  1838,  will  then  have  been  as  follows:  viz. — 

Avcrjge  quantity  of  Average  rate  of  con- 

mali  produced.  sumption  per  head. 

.  29, 7(K5, GOO  lbs.  14.06 


nee  of  Prussia 

Brandenburg 
Pomerania 

Saxony 
Westphalia 
Rhenish  Provinces 


11,099,530 
46.502,060 
8,140,770 
34,  *86,6 10 
40,282,660 
8,364,180 
32,863,360 


9.69 

27.41 

8.43 

13.35 

36.37 

6.39 

13.31 


Average  for  the  kingdom  .  21 1.847,790  lbs.  15.35 

Brandy. — The  revenue  derived  from  the  production  of  brandy,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  years  was, 

Thalers. 

In  1833  5,459,324 

1834  5.033,292 

1835  5,045,675 

1836  5,198,389 

1837  5,281,764 

1838  ......  5,617,144 


Total  of  the  six  years  .  .  .31,638,588 

Or  a  y  early  average  of  .  .  .  5,273,098 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  number  of  quarts  of  brandy  produced 
in  each  of  the  states  of  Prussia  during  an  average  of  six  years;  viz.,  from 
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1S.33  to  1838;  and  also  the  average  rate  of  consumption  taken  upon  the  same 
period. 

Provinces. 

Prussia  •  -  '  . 

Post'll 

Brandenburg  . 

Pomerania 
Silesia 

Vwistpiialia 
Rhenish  Provinces 

Total  for  the  kingdom 


CHAPTER  VII. 

MANUFACTURES  OF  GERMANY. 

The  manufactures  of  Germany  are  of  much  more  remote  antiquity  than  is 
generally  supposed,  and  the  linens  of  Silesia  and  . of  Saxony,  and  the  woollen 
cloths  of  the  latter,  and  of  Prussia,  have  been  long  reputed  for  their  fine  and 
durable  qualities.  The  manufactures  of  cottons  and  silks  arc  of  more  recent 
origin,  and  owe  their  prosperity  to  the  long  duration  of  peace,  to  the  industry  of 
the  people,  and  in  a  great  degree  to  the  commercial  legislation  of  other  countries. 

Military  weapons,  common  works  of  iron  and  other  metals,  and  the  ordinary 
smith  work  necessary  in  all  agricultural  countries,  were  long  the  only  metallic 
manufactures  of  consequence  in  Germany,  that  of  the  precious  metals  excepted. 
During  the  present  century,  however,  several  of  the  German  states,  especially 
the  Prussian  states,  have  excelled  in  the  manufactures  of  fine  hardwares, 
cutlery,  and  also  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  and  glass. 

Oddy,  in  his  work  on  European  commerce,  publisher!  in  1805,  and  addressed 
to  the  Board  of  Trade,  says, 

“  The  produce  expirted  from  Prussia  consists  of  some  liomp  and  (lax,  linked,  a  little 
tallow,  ashes,  bristles,  and  fir  timlier,  ebietlv  from  Meinel  and  knnigsberg  ;  likewise,  at 
periods,  grain,  but  more  partieularlv,  and  in  great  quantities  from  Dantzir.  and  in  less 
projiortion  from  Killing;  also  fir  and  oak  timber,  planks  and  -tares.  Tbe-e  latter  artieles 
almost  exclusively  from  Stettin  ;  and,  by  this  ;>ort,  latterly,  linens  from  Silesia,  since  the 
blockade  of  the  kibe. 

“  Xo  country  in  Kurope  lias  yet  aimed  so  much  as  Prussia  at  the  improvement  of 
manufactures,  encouraging  them,  outlie  one  hand,  and  supporting  them,  by  prohibitions  of 
similar  manufactures,  from  other  eoiinlries,  on  the  other.  However  they  may  have  aimed 
at  perfection,  in  point  of  appearance,  it  is  Uiat  only  which  at  first  procure-  them  sab1,  the 
superiority  of  British  manufacture*  is  always  acknowledged  bv  others  and  they  will  ever 
command  a  preference.  Yet  the  Prussian  manufactures  are  in  a  very  flourishing  state, 
particularly  that  of  the  blue  cloth,  and  woollens  in  general,  velvet,  Manchester  goods,  • 

•  Meaning  cotton  goods. 


Quanlitif*  produced 

.  20,444,726 

.  S, .544, 6.52 

.  2-5, ‘>47,694 
.  1I.OS.5.3O0 

.  2.5, .570, 9.54 

.  16.443,797 

9,603,9.52 
.  17,953,174 


.  13.5,593,949 


Avetnge  Consumption 

.  9.67 
.  .  7.46 
.  13.30 
.  .  11.48 
.  9.78 
.  .  10.77 
.  7.33 
.  .  7.38 

.  .  9.82 
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cilk  stockings,  ribands,  chintz,  and  cotton  manufactures:  also  fancy  articles,  carnets, 
leather,  hardware,  sugar  refineries,  gunpowder,  and  jwreelain.  the  painting'  of  whicn  is 
inimitable. 

“  It  was  estimated  that  six  years  ago,  the  value  of  Prussian  manufactures  was. 


Rix-d-.li  ira. 

Woollen . 10.000,000 

Linen . 11,000,000 

Silk . -1,000,000 

Cotton .  3,000,000 

Leather  2,200,000 

Hats .  500,000 

Paper .  300,000 

Gold  and  silver  lace .  400.000 

Gold  and  silver  thread  in  imitation  of  the  Lyons  53,000 

Copper . ",  .  2(X).000 

Hra-s . ~  .  .  .  185,000 

Iron  and  steel .  3,000,000 

Tin  and  lead  .  .  .  .  .  100,000 

Glass  and  looking-glass  .  .  .  .  300,000 

Porcelain  and  china .  300.000 

Amber  works .  50.000 

Fine  earthenware . 100,000 


To  these  may  lx1  added  hardware  manufac¬ 
tures,  clocks,  watches,  and  the  whole  ma¬ 
nufactures  from  the  mineral  works,  in¬ 
cluding  gunpowder,  together  estimated  at  5,000,0<X) 
All  kinds  of  tools,  instruments,  nnd  iron-work 


u.-ed  in  ship-building  .  .  .  .  .  7<X),000 

Furniture  manufactured,  about  .  .  .  (i.(XX),(XX) 

Sugar  refineries  ...  .  .1 .7(X),(XX) 

Tobacco . 1,4(XX),(XX> 

Starch . 150,000 

Wav-bleaching . KX1.0G0 

Soap  manufacture  .  ...  .  100, (XX) 

Oil . 3(X),(XX) 


“  The  whole  of  tbc-e  manufactures  of  Prussia,  m  the  year  1799,  exclusive  of  beer, 
brands,  and  vinegar.  was  estimated  at  about  4  l.000,(XX)  ri.\ -dollars,  nr  about  7, 000, OCX)/, 
sterling,  by  a  German  author;  but.  even  at  that  period,  they  were  under  rated:  it  is 
certain  that  since  then  tln-e  manufacture-  bate  increased  to  a  siiqiri-ing  degree,  even 
within  the  la-t  two  or  three  tear-,  particularly  in  linens,  woollens,  cotton,  tobacco,  and 

'•  Though  the  m-mifactures  carried  on  in  Prussia  are  of  great  im|>ortancc,  yet  none  is 
so  essentially  nece—ary  for  our  purjM.-e  to  impure  into  as  that  of  the  manufacture 
of  linen  in  the  l’ru-'iau  -tate-.  No  doubt  can  be  entertained,  in  point  of  the  linen 
manufacture,  that  Sih-ia  ha-  gained  great  r  potation  in  the  world,  for  its  durability  and 
c\-cl!euee  in  general.  That  they  are  a-  good,  or  of  better  quality  in  Ireland,  is  certain  ; 
but  they  at  one  time  were  not  equally  considerate  in  the  bleaching  part.  The  chemical 
process  f.ir  bleaching  once  introduced  into  that  kingdom,  was  wisely  done  away; 
while  the  i/r/itlr  /iroi'i  s.t  in  Silesia  has  lean  invariably  Used.  Their  cloth  is  generally  three 
nnd  four  montli-  in  bleaching,  nnd  the  l\e-  made  very  mild  and  moderately  used.  Ex¬ 
perience  ha-  shown  the  reputation  Sib-ian  linen  lues  obtained  in  South  nnd  North 
America,  and  the  We-t  Indies,  but  the  Irish  linen  must  shortly  command  a  preference  to 
any  other,  us  great  care  and  attention  is  now  paid  to  it. 

••  Frame,  the  I’nitcd  Province-,  and  Switzerland.  formerly  carried  on  a  very  great 
trade  in  the  linen  manufacture  ;  but  at  present.  Sih-ia.  Bohemia,  Westphalia,  Suafiia,  the 
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Lausitz,  and  the  countries  belonging  to  the  I  louse  of  Brans  wick,  excel  particularly  in  their 
linen  manufacture,  the  produce  of  which  is  exported  to  almost  every  part  of  the  world. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  Silesian  linen  goes  through  Higher  Saxony  ami  Lum  hurt:  !•> 
Hamburg;  it  is  likewise  conveyed  down  the  Oder,  and  from  thence  hv  means  of  canals, 
which  connect  it  with  the  Elite.  The  Hamburg  merchants  export  it  in  great  quantities  to 
Spain,  Portugal.  Kngland,  and  the  I’nited  States  of  America  ;  to  the  latter  eonntrv  vast 
quantities,  e«|>eciaily  when  commerce  is  interrupted  hv  war  Ix-tween  Kngland.  France,  and 
Holland,  which  gives  an  opportunity  to.  the  American  merchants  to  carry  on  a  kind  of 
contraband  trade  with  the  British,  French,  Spanish.  Portuguese,  and  Hutch  possessions  in 
the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  for  which  they  usually  barter  coffee,  -ugar,  cotton, 
indigo,  and  other  produce  in  return. 

“  The  striped  and  the  cheeked  sort  of  Silesian  linen,  which  they  call  hontons,  arc 
mostly  e\|>ortod  to  Italy,  on  account  of  their  line  quality. 

“  The  linen  manufacturers  of  Silesia  export  linen  to  Cadiz,  and  even  to  Vera  (Yuz  on 
their  own  .account;  hut  the  greater  part  is  exported  from  Hamburg,  as  the  merchants  of 
that  place,  who  are  in  that  line,  go-  twice  a  year  to  Silesia  to  make  purchases.  That 
country  is  frequented  by  many  other  foreign  merchants,  as  the  Hutch  and  Italians,  and 
even  tin;  English,  who  Imy  generally  lawns,  dowlas,  cheeked  and  book  linen. 

“  The  Italians  commonly  buy  the  striped  sort,  or  boutons,  the  stri|>e-  of  which  are  in¬ 
terwoven  with  red  Turkish  yam,  nnd  are  used  for  curtain-,  bed-ticks,  and  many  other  sorts 
of  furniture. 

“The  yarn  of  which  the  Silesian  linen  is  made  is  spun  by  means  of  the  spindle,  which 
makes  it  almost  look  like  cotton  ;  nnd  such  kind  of  linen  requires  less  time  to  bleach  than 

“The  Silesian  linen  of  different  manufactures  is  all  of  the  same  quality,  and  there  is 
no  other  distinction  in  it  than  in  its  width,  nnd  in  the  length  of  the  pieces. 

“  In  the  year  1 740.  when  Silesia  was  sulxlued  by  the  Prussian  anus,  the  exportation  of 
linen  nmounted  to  only  3,<XX),(XX)  of  rix-dollars,  and  at  present  ( f  80.7)  it  may  lie  esti¬ 
mated  at  from  19.000,000  to  20,O(X).(XX).  There  were  in  the  years  1701'  and  1793  in  the 
Prussian  part  of  Silesia,  24.791  looms,  which  employed  38,-1.31  workmen,  and  manu¬ 
factured  for  *.722,891  rix-dollars' worth  of  linen,  nnd  exjiorted  from  1792  to  1793  for 
(i,  1!M),.331  rix-dollars  to  foreign  countries;  for  the  years  1791  and  1792  the  whole  pro¬ 
duction  of  Silesian  lim-u  amounted  to  only  7. 373, (XX)  rix-dollars;  ami  the  oxjwirtation 
amounted  to. 


Raw  linen 
Bleached  do. 

Tirken,  damask,  IXc. 
Handkerchiefs 


Rix-dollars. 

393.229 
-1.20S.77-I 
Os, 932 
40.5173 


Ho.  bleached  ....  .  73,2(Xi 

Thread  .  .  .  .  -  .  23.010  . 


Total  .  .  4.S.73..700 

“To  the  xalue  of  the  above  exqmrtation.  made  in  17511  and  175)2,  is  still  to  he 
added  that  of  the  following  sorts;  Crcas,  1‘lntilhs.  lirvhujnns.  hum,  and  the  line 
checked  Hum. 

“  The  Silesia  linen  trade  is  the  most  important  in  the  German  empire  ;  the  chief  places 
for  their  manufacture  are  the  cities  of  Hirsehlmrg,  Land-hut.  Solimiodelmrg.  G'reif- 
fenburg,  Friedlnnd,  Waldenburg,  and  Sebweidnitz. 

“  1  lirscliburg  Is  tile  first  and  most  inqiortant-tmding  city  of  Silesia,  situate  lietween  the 
mountains  of  that  country,  and  is  the  scat  of  the  lawn  manufactories  in  particular. 
Although  the  manufactures  of  other  kinds  of  linen  arc  but  trilling,  xct  in  the  c\[»ortation 
and  manufacturing  of  lawns,  that  city  exceeds  all  the  others  in  Silesia  :  and  =o  early  as 
1780  the  exports  amounted  to  I, .3 1 8, 178  rix-dollars. 

“The  raw  long  lawns,  or  what  nre  now  railed  double  Silo-das.  are  frequently  -cm  to 
Marleii),  in  order  to  lie  bleached  for  the  English  market.  The  patterns  of  the  coloured 
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lawns  are  very  different ;  sometimes  they  are  mixed  with  red,  sometimps  blue,  sometimes 
with  green  flowers.  Tills  coloured  sort  is  lj  Drcslau  ell  wide,  and  from  .32  to  .34  ells 
long',  ’.he  same  as  the  white  and  raw  sorts. 

“  l.$osides  these  different  sorts  of  lawns  there  is  still  another  sort  manufactured  in 
Silesia,  and  chiefly  in  Hirschburg,  called  hy  the  Italians.  Tdn  hatista  a  hastoni,  for 
which  market  they  arc  chiefly  designed ;  thev  are  tied  up  in  pieces  of  a  round  form  :  this 
sort  is  of  the  same  width  with  the  rest,  and  when  first  made  of  nn  etpial  length,  but  the 
pieces  arc  afterwards  cut  into  four  e<pial  parts,  containing  from  1 3  j  to  1.3T  ells. 

“  Other  lawns  called  cobweb  lawns,  also  manufactured  in  that  city,  are  of  the  same 
length  and  width  as  the  former.  AH  these  different  sorts  of  lawns  are  exported  to 
England,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  America. 

“  Landshut  is,  next  to  Ilirschburg,  the  most  important  [dace  in  the  linen  trade,  and  in 
the  voar  178.3  its  exportation  nmounud  to  1,342,569  rix-dollars. 

“  Schmiedeburg,  in  1782,  manufactured  for  sale  to  the  amount  of  -103,706  rix- 
dollars,  and  in  1796  it  was  661,311. 

“  Waldenburg  sent,  in  the  year  1790,  by  way  of  Hamburg  for  diffoi cut  foreign  mar¬ 
kets,  to  the  amount  of  899..39S  rix-dollars. 

“The  annual  exportation  of  linen  from  Greiffenburg  was  upwards  of  196,000  rix- 
dollars,  in  which  arc  some  ticket!  ami  damask,  and  checked  and  strived  linens. 

“  fhe  linen  from  Friedland  in  1781  was  78,628;  in  1783=20,061  rix-dollars  which 
show  a  decline. 

“  Schwciduitz  sent  linen  in  the  year  178-1  to  the  amount  of  109, -12.3,  rix-dollars. 

“  The  manufacture  of  flowered  damask  and  ticketi  has  Ir-cii  brought  to  the  greatest 
perfection  in  Silesia  and  Laujitz ;  it  is  manufactured  in  three  different  modes,  plain, 
marbled,  and  white  flowered.  This  sort  of  linen  consists  in  table-cloths,  napkins,  and 

,2_It  is  likewise  manufactured  at  Zittau,  in  whole  pieces  of  twelve  nnpkins ;  that  for 
towels  contains  twenty  oils  each  piece.  It  is  chiefly  exported  by  the  wav  of  Trieste  to  Italy. 

“  The  linen  manufacture  in  Lausitz  has  Ix-en  exported  chiefly  of*  late  to  Cadiz,  from 
which  place  it  is  again  sent  to  the  South  American  Colonies,  and  bartered  for  the  produce 
of  those  countries. 

*•  In  the  year  1 79.3” the  war  with  England  put  a  stop  to  the  trade,  ax  well  as  many 
manufactures  ;  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  therefore  e.'deavoured  to  find  out  a  new 
channel,  or  a  new  market  in  some  other  country,  in  order  to  keep  up  thii  branch  of 
business,  which  had  hitherto  been  only  carried  on  by  the  way  of  Spain,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  merchants  of  I.ausitz.  The  United  States  of  America  being  the  best 
adapted  lor  that  purjtose  on  account  of  their  neutrality,  and  their  closeness  to  the  Spanish 
possessions  in  America  and  the  West  Indies,  they  appointed  agents  in  different  places  in 
the  United  States,  to  barter  the  German  manufactures  for  produce  of  those  countries  which 
best  suited  the  German  markets  in  return. 

“  However,  the  great  convulsion  which  occurred  in  Hamburg  in  1799  and  1800,  oc- 
casionet,  them  to  drop  the  idea  of  continuing  such  hazardous  speculations  on  their  own 
account.  Hut  the  treaty  of  Amiens  revived  this  branch  of  the  linen  trade  which  had  Ix-en 
so  suddenly  interrupted,  and  the  commerce  w;ith  Cadiz  and  other  Spanish  ports  was  re¬ 
newed  ;  the  exportation  to  those  [daces  became'  more  considerable,  as  the  remittances  from 
Fern  and  Mexico  arrived  in  .Spain.  Uy  these  means  the  public  paper  of  .Spain  received  an 
additional  value,  in  short  the  linen  business  again  went  on  as  it  had  done  la-fore  the  year 
1 79-3  ;  but  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  England  and  France  in  1803  has  once 
more  put  a  stop  to  this  trade.” 

The  following  Statement  of  the  state  of  Woven  Manufactures  exhibits  a  general 
View  of  the  Produce  of  the  four  Classes  of  Woven  Goods  ;  viz..  Linens, 
Woollens ,  Cottons,  and  Silks. 

1st.  Linens. — The  manufacture  of  linen  in  Silesia  was  estimated,  in  1840,  at 
the  annual  value  of  about  8,200,000  thalers,  *>r  1,230,000/.  sterling. 
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The  principal  localities  of  the  linen  manufactures  of  Prussia  arc  in  West 
Prussia, — in  Silesia,  where  it  was,  until  lately,  all  spun  and  woven  by  hand, 
but  machinery  has  recently  been  introduced ;  and  in  Westphalia  and  the  Rhenish 
provinces.  The  annual  consumption  of  linen  in  Prussia  is  estimated  at  nine  to 
ten  ells  per  inhabitant. 

Bavaria  has  manufactures  of  linen  spun  and  woven  by  hand,  and  sufficient  for 
domestic  use,  but  exports  little,  if  any. 

Wiirtemberg  manufactures  linens  and  damasks  of  ordinary  description  for 
domestic  use,  and  for  exportation  to  the  other  states  of  the  Union,  and  also  to 
Switzerland. 

In  the  states  of  Thuringia  ordinary  linens,  for  domestic  use  chiefly,  arc 
manufactured  by  the  inhabitants. 

Saxony  was  once  famed  for  linen  fabrics,  which  arc  still  of  deserved  repute, 
and  manufactures  for  home  use  and  for  exportation.  But  they  have  rather 
decreased  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  the  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures. 

In  Hcsse-Cassel,  and  IIcsse-Darmstadt,  linens  are  very  generally  manu¬ 
factured. 

In  Prussia  there  were  the  following  number  of  linen  looms  : 

Im  1822  33,  lfi9  constantly  employed. 

1 1 1  employed  on  farms,  or  auxiliary  to  farming.  , 

Total  219,780 

In  1831  35, MS  constantly  employed. 

210,780  auxiliaiy  to  fanning.  _ .  . . -  — 

Total  252,448 

In  1X34  36,879  constantly  employed. 

220,343  auxiliary  to  fanning. 

Total  257,222 

In  1838  35.877  constantly  employed. 

248,294  auxiliary  to  fanning. 

Total  283,171 

Linen  yarns  arc  exported  chiefly  from  Siicsia.  That  province  exported 
33,903  centners  in  1S32;  and  38,378  centners  in  1834.  Bohemia  received  the 
principal  part  of  this  quantity  to  he  woven  into  linens,  and  reimported  in  a 
brown  state  to  be  bleached  by  the  Silesian  bleachers. 

Prussia  exported  2777  centners  of  linen  yarn  in  1832,  and  10,445  centners  in 
1833.  See  table  of  imports  and  exports  of  linen  yarns  hereafter.  Bleached, 
coloured,  and  printed-bnens  arc  extensively  manufactured. 

Dictcrici  calculatcu  the  value  exported  to  be  sufficient  to  pay  for  all  the 
coffee  imported. 
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Manufactures  of  oiled  fabrics,  ur  wax  linens,  have  also,  for  some  lime  been 
introduced  with  success. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  looms  employed  in  the  linen  manufacture,  25G, 77- 
are  in  the  valleys  and  ullages  of  the  country  :  the  remainder  in  towns. 

2.  H  i , ollcii  Manufactures. — The  average  quantity  of  wool  manufactured  into 
thread,  cloth,  and  hosiery,  in  Prussia,  from  182G  to  1828,  is  stated  at  1 7 7, 53 1 
centners;  and  from  l-i20to  1>31,  1  77,0(52  centners.  In  183-1  the  importation, 
for  consumption,  of  foreign  wool  into  the  (Jcrmanic  Union  was  87,711  centners; 
it  increased  in  1810  to  1(5-1 ,02 i  centners.  In  1831  the  export  of  wool  from 
those  states  was  128.75.-,  centners,  and  in  1810,  1-10,081  centners. 

The  sheep  in  Prussia  yield  from  2  to  1  lbs.  each,  l'crbcr  estimates  that  10 
sheep  in  Prussia,  taking  the  average  of  the  whole,  will  yield  22  lbs.  of  wool.  If 
this  statement  be  correct,  1(3,31-1,0 is  sheep,  the  whole  number  in  1810,  will  have 
yielded  3  3,956,839  lbs.  of  wool,  or  359,3(58  |  centners. 

In  183-1  the  number  of  sheep  was  12,(517,010,  yielding  278,254  centners  of 
wool.  In  the  other  states  of  the  Union  (with  jhc  exception  of  Saxony)  the 
increase  of  sheep  of  the  improved  breeds  lias  been  progressive. 

In  1834  the  export  of  wool  exceeded  the  import  by  41,017  centners.  In  18-10 
the  import -of  wool  exceeded  the  export  by  33,2(11,  which  added  to  the  41,017, 
the  excess  of  export  in  1834,  makes  an  excess  used  in  her  home  manufactures  of 
7G,278  centners,  add  to  which  the  increase  of  wool  yielded  by  sheep  in  Prussia 
from  183-'  to  1840,  viz.  S  1,304 total  excess  in  1840  over  1834—157,582 
centners;  exclusive  of  excess  of  wool  yielded  over  183-1  by  increase  of  sheep  in 
other  states  of  the  Union.  See  Decennial  Imports  and  Exports  hereafter. 

This  shows  that  the  woollen  manufactures  of  the  states  of  the  Union  are 
proportionable  multiplying  in  number. 

In  the  manufactures  of  woollens  in  Prussia  there  were,  in  ls.}8,  21.022  looms 
employed,  of  which  1G.93/  are  constantly  at  work,  and  4085  connected  with 
other  occupations,  chiefly  agricultural.  All  the  other  states  of  the  Union  manu¬ 
facture  coarse. woollcns'and  hosiery  ;  but  Prussia  and  Saxony  only  can  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  manufacturing,  in  any  important  quantity,  line  cloths  and  mcrinoes. 
According  to  the  official  report  published  in  1830  bv  the  .Saxon  government  there 
were,  at  that  time,  the  following  number  of  woollen  manufactories: 

Years  1  S3 1 .  18,14.  18.17. 

Woollen  spinning  establishments,  oulv  two  of 

which  are  worked  by  steam  .’  .  5S  117  144 

Spindles .  44,88(5  77,G!)0  101,851 

The  number  of  manufacturing  woollen-cloth  establishments  in  Saxony  in 
1836  were  21 G  ;  of  which,  12  wove  cloths,  14  kerseymeres,  29  mcrinoes,  23  flannels, 
and  108  various  coarse  woollens.  Since  that  period  there  has  been  a  fair  but 
not  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  all  these  fabrics. 

3.  Cotton  Manufactures. —  Hie  rapid  progress  of  this  important  branch  of 
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industry  in  the  states  of  the  Union  will  appear  strikingly  evident  from  the  annexed 
tables  of  imports  and  exports  of  woven  merchandize.  The  imports  of  cottons 
have  been  gradually  decreasing,  anu  the  exports  increasing.  Westphalia  and  the 
Rhenish  Provinces  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  and  the  kinguuin  of  Saxony,  have 
advanced  the  most  rapidly  in  the  manufacturing  of  cotton  goods.  Manufactures 
of  cotton  arc,  however,  rising  in  some  of  the  other  states,  especially  in  Wiir- 
temberg  and  Baden  ;  those  in  the  former  both  in  quality  and  in  dyes  are 
reputed  for  their  goodness.  A  large  cotton-factory  has  been  established  by  a 
company  at  Augsburg,  and  another  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden. 

In  Prussia  there  were,  in  1825,  22,130  cotton  looms;  in  183-1,  31,759  ditto; 
and  iri  1S3/,  ‘15,013  ditto.  In  1  S3 7  there  were  in  Prussia  152  cotton-spinning 
establishments  with  125,972  spindles.  In  Saxony  there  were,  in  1836,  1 13  cotton¬ 
spinning  establishments,  and  870  cotton-weaving  establishments. 

4.  Silk. — The  tabular  statements  of  imports  and  exports,  and  the  statements 
relative  to  Leipzig  and  other  German  fairs,  annexed,  will  exhibit  a  view  of  the 
progress  of  the  silk  manufactures. 

Berlin,  Dusseldorf,  Rhenish  Prussia,  Annebcrg  and  P.cnig  in  Saxony,  are  the 
chief  scats  of  the  silk  manufactures. 

In  1S31  there  were  in  the  Prussian  states  S956  silk  looms,  and  12,044  in 
1834.  In  the  circle  of  Dusseldorf  alone  the  increase  was  from  67-12  in  1831,  to 
9031  in  1831.  In  the  city  of  Berlin  the  increase  has  been  from  1254  in  1831, 
to  1715  in  1834. 

In  Saxony  there  were  but  three  silk  looms;  The  other  manufacturing  esta¬ 
blishments  in  Saxony  were  278  hosiery  establishments  ;  1 25  ribbon  and  lace  ditto  ; 
45  printing  ditto  ;  322  lace,  blond,  ^cc.  ditto ;  2  carpet  ditto  ;  10  wax  cloth  ditto ; 
6  leather  ware  ditto;  14  wood  ware  diito;  8  straw  ware  ditto;  19  tobacco  and 
snufF  ditto;  7  sugar  (5  beet-root  sugar,  2  colonial  sugar  refineries);  43  iron 
works;  9  works  of  other  metals;  5  earthenware  and  porcelain;  25  chemical 
works;  18  machine-making  establishments ;  17  musical  instruments  ditto;  66 
paper-maker’s  ditto ;  19  sundry  manufactures. 

Glass,  Porcelain ,  and Hart  hen  ware. — In  the  Prussian  states  and  Saxony  these 
fabrics  arc  increasing  and  flourishing,  especially  at  Berlin,  Bunslau,  and  Meissen 
in  Saxony.  There  arc  also  fabrics  of  glass  and  porcelain  in  the  other  states  of 
the  German  Union.  Those  of  Berlin  and  Saxony  have  attained  very  great 
perfection,  although  the  coloured  cut  glass  of  Bohemia  is  still  considered 
superior  both  in  beauty  and  quality. 

In  1831  there  w;ere  ninety-six  glass  manufactories  in  the  Prussian  states. 
In  1834  the  number  increased  to  107- 

Hardwares,  Cutlery,  and  Toys.  ( Kitrtewaaren ,  QuincaiUerJe,Mercenr.) 
Solingen  and  other  places  in  Rhenish  and  East  Prussia,  are  renowned  for  their 
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fine  cutlery.  Hardwares  arc  also  manufactured  with  success  in  the  Prussian 
states.  Nuremberg  is  celebrated  for  toys,  and  Augsburg,  Wurzburg,  Munich, 
and  other  places  in  Bavaria  produce  common  hardwares  and  tools.  Wiirtemberg 
manufactures  jewellery,  cutlery,  und  common  hardwares.  Saxony  has  several 
manufactures  of  hardwares.  &e. 

Instruments  and  Machinery. — The  latter  is  chiefly  made  in  Prussia,  and  in 
Saxony.  .Munich  is  celebrated  for  optical  instruments,  and  musical,  surgical, 
and  various  other  instruments  and  machines  arc  very  generally  manufactured  in 
Germany. 

Manufactures  of  Leather,  Felt.  Hair,  Hru\hmakers  trmes,  are,  with  nearly 
all  these  stated  in  the  produce  tables  of  exports,  very  generally  manufactured  in 
the  states  ot  the  Union.  See  statement  relative  to  the  fairs,  as  to  the  countries 
to  which  manufactures  arc  exported.  See  also  Factory  Regulations. 

Statemkxt  exhibiting  the  Imports,  Exports,  and  Transit  Trade  of  the  States  of 
the  Germanic  Union,  in  the  Articles  of  Linen,  Woollen,  Cotton,  and  Silk 
Manufactures  from  to  l'' 10  inclusive. 


i  miautcly  pMbltibd. 
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.  Imports  for  Consumption,  Exports,  and  Transit  Trade  of  the  Germanic  Union, 
during  the  Years  1S3-1  and  1810. 


IWmilTS.  !  KX  PORTS.  j  TRANSIT. 


Wa.te  articles  .... 

centner. 

,  7, 

127,4osj 

2-7*7,, 

do. 

i  31,t>52 

41,499 

—  white,  untwisted,  and  wadding 

do. 

j  37.136 

7H.--3 

{  5,91* 

4,595 

|  73,419 

50,296 

l.t  sd.  in  blacks  .... 

to,  M) 

|  H.S41 

Count  manufactures  of  .  . 

do. 

1 ,2  U 

;  804 

143 

r» 

j  - 

Urushmaker'.  warts,  coarse 

do.  i 

1,17 

144 

i; 

do.  ; 

;  B9 

36 

Chemical  products 

do. 

41.13* 

;  ii.3i4 

4,936 

do. 

:  6.H4 

1.552 

0,67 

>  3.031 

1.123 

do.  ; 

4.U 

i  l.UI 

6,316 

Vermilion  smalts 

do.  j 

19.  .*>7 

!  \*.vi 

1>6 

Copper  vitriol.  Cre. 

do.  ! 

195 

Iron  ditto  .  .  .  .  • 

do-  ! 

17.W9  Iv.O.if  4.5»o| 

i  1  ,*50 

Yellow,  green,  or  red  ochres 

do.  j 

H  >  i  16,H99! 

27.57 

‘  1 1  ,w? 

1 ,498 

Gallnut*  -a  *  •  *  *1 

do.  ! 

!  I  ! 

9.  83- 

11. *20 

Madder,  safflower,  Ac.  .  .  > 

i 

"  1,1  11  1  j  J\ 

l.tio 

5,090 

Dvewoods . 

do.  J 

132..VU  S'7.1‘>.  37,1  til  ■ 

77.11 

j  15.07  .S 

1.1‘tt 

Corkwood,  cedar,  boxwood,  &c. 

do.  i 

59 

.  yji 

194 

5,176 

Mineral  waters  .  .  . 

72.709 

3.221 

do.  ; 

0.317 

do.  i 

Sulphuric  acid  .... 

it  r.fr  7 *-*' 

,  S.107;  2,131 

Refute  of  muriatic  and  sul¬ 
phuric  Acids  .  .  .  • 

Brimstone  .... 

£ 

m.nW  iri.tr  t  vi..| 

„  ..*7 

l.l 

Turpentine  and  spirits  of  . 

do* 

10- 1,7  :i,lr 

-■'7 

riHni 

Hammered,  in  bars 

a,: 

1  1  «>  "<  ' 

311  SHI 

—  wrought  .... 

dll! 

, 

t  •*  ■10-1 

•2  I  9.*> 

—  coarse  cast  ironworks  . 

lr*.‘»,i8 

—  common  hardware 

do. 

Ores  of  alt  kinds 

Flax ,  loir,  sod  hemp  .  . 

1  H95 

Wheat . 

.*  .3/  4.  >;>9 

Rve . 

Birlry.  oats,  malt,  Ac. 

tin.  1417  11.  i 

313  91.1 

.iMI.it  P..9H.  HI'.*.  >1.1 

OU  -'*07 

Amvrt)  and  Caraway  . 

I  ?.’.’  ,>.'.>  o.Ms 

5  1  » 

UriupMxd . 

do. 

’ir"  „hi—\ 

11  HI 

.V'll 

i  7  °, 

Puppy-^eed . 

}<«pr  and  turnip  seed  .  .  • 

do. 

1  .»<•.>•  4.11*11*  77'. 

9t..U  1 

<■  |  .3 

Clurrr  and  grass  s**ed  •  • 

.50  <1.5 1'  31.9H7  t.  li.iw 

1  pi.t.  it 

Unrtiumrrated  seeds  . 

7, um  3oti.‘ 

65 

Junior  berries  .... 

l.lll  593  9. 111.1 

117  11 

GUv*  :  Tit.— 

—  grren,  bottle  glan 

centners 

i  .sir.  *5,132’ 

si, ‘.mi 

132. 

330 

—  while,  ilo.  ..... 

do.  ; 

111,070,  12.31.1  17,5.>.> 

47,709 

56,710 

—  y round,  cut,  Ac,  •  •  •) 

do.  j 

6.200’  21. 623  2.005! 

2.36t 

8,85$ 

11,089 

Plate  itUsa  lilrrrrd  or  not !  I 

—  c.t,  not  exceeding  in  sixe  1  square  foot; 

is!  li!  3,ClJ 

1,7  It 

1,337 

162 

—  above  144  to  288  square  inch 

do.  i 

5s'  8  39Nl 

2,671 

200 

7 

(reaftauerf) 
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Delft  or  stone  ware  one  colour 

—  pipe*  of  the  Mine  matrrial  centner* 

—  pointed  or  gilt  ....  do. 

Porcelain,  white  .  .  do. 

—  coloured  or  gilt  ....  do. 
Delft  stoneware  and  other  vessel*  ; 

also  white  porcelain  and  enamel  . 

—  combined  with  common  metals  do. 

—  %t  with  silver.  v\c.  . 

Hursrs,  mule*,  aaacs 
Oxrn  and  bulls  ... 


.  do. 
.  No. 

.  do. 


Heifers  and  young  cattle  . 

Pig*,  fattened 

Sheep,  wether*  .  • 

—  other,  goats,  calves,  and  sucking 


do. 


M  used  cloths:  viz.. 

—  coarse  black  net  printed  .  .  centner* 

—  all  other  kinds  including  muslin 

and  sdk  .....  do. 

—  lire  emboMed  waxed  jrnnd.*  •  do. 
Wool  and  woollen  manufactures : 


Woollen,  or  mohair  yam,  white. 

— -  stuffs  and  hosiery.  «ha*N,  rh»th, 
millinery  and  haberdashery.  Ac.  . 
Carpet*  of  wool,  or  other  animal 
hair,  and -the  Mine  mixed  with 


—  fine  and  larkrrrd  toys.  Ac.  . 
Article*  >i<hjert  to  the  uuenumrrated 


do 


do. 

do. 


Roois,  mamocripts,  map*,  and  prints 
Quill*.  and  frathria  .  .  .  .  do. 

Baked  fruit* . do. 

Dried  chicory  roots  .  .  .  do. 

Train-oil  ......  do. 

Salted  and  dried  fish  .  .  .  do. 

Miscellaneous  ....  do. 


1I.K0.;  *b 
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Tlie  principal  increase  of  exports  were, 

Centner,. 


Cotton  wool  front  17.3.317 
Cotton  twist  2.31,1  '8 

Lead  in  blocks  43,  loo 

Dvcwoods  J  32,304 

IUw  iron  204.431 

•“Tinned  do.  149.193 

Flax  and  Ileinp  103,441 

Herrings  1 8.3 .098 

Coffee,  fee:  408 .008 

Sugar,  raw,  ike."  .3.30,849 

Wool,  sheep’s  87,741 


i  miners. 

32.8.9-31 

431.210 

9.3.1.70 

3.77.19.3 

460,123 
234  3.37 
2.7  1. 204 
0.39,2(30 
,017,022 
104,021 


•Statement  showing  the  different  Articles  of  British  and  Irish  Production 
exported  to  Germany  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  following  Years. 


The  exports  of  brass  and  copper  wares  to  Germany  have,  it  appears,  gradually 
though  slowly  increased  in  value.  The  exports  of  cotton  manufactures  entered 
by  the  yard,  and  smallwarcs  entered  by  the  yard,  have  greatly  decreased,  when  we 
estimate  that  the  consumption  should  have  increased  with  the  population.  The 
exports  of  cotton  twist,  ac  semi-manufactured  article,  has,  on  the  other  hand, 
increased  from  40  to  50  per  cent.  Exports  of  manufactures  of  iron',  hardware, 
and  cutlery,  and  even  wool,  have  all  increased.  The  export  of  refined  sugar  has 
diminished  from  the  value  of  about  50,000/.  to  4830/. 
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Statement  showing  the  principal  Foreign  and  Colonial  Articles  exported  from 
the  United  Kingdom  to  Germany  during" the  following  Years. 


articles. 


Ci... a  Ucoc*  .. 
Cnainoo . 

CochioriV....... ....... 

CorfM . 


Mutual  It... 


{Main  Lr  cm  and  utaper* 
.csurrrtt  by  tlae  piece 

Diftn,  bv  the  ell . cll» 


Pittn,  at  * 
M*ce . 


i'icuento  . 

Kt»ub«rt> . 


8i*k!  m’w  »wf  w».li  . 

India.  »•  haudk.rr- 


1;UA,W% 


See  exports  of  manufactured  articles  under  the  head  of  France,  exported 
from  the  United  Kingdom  to  that  country,  and  to  all  countries. 
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Decennial  Table  of  Sheep  and  Lamb’s  Wool  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom. 


Decennial  Table  of  Slice])  and  Lambs’  Wool  (British)  Kxported  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 
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Number  of  Masters  and  their  Workmen  or  Apprentices,  employed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Trades,  during  the  years  1831  and  1834  in  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia. 

( Abstracted  from  Dieterici.') 


1831. 

1834. 

Bakers. — Masters  . . 

21.217 

22,175 

Assistants,  Ac.  .  . 

8,049 

9,118 

Total  ..... 

2°,^o6 

31,293 

Confectioners  .  .  . 

1,407 

1,539 

Butchers. — Masters  .  .  .  .  . 

15,367 

16,095 

Assistants,  Sec.  .  .  .  .  .  . 

5,350 

6,021 

Total . 

20.717 

22,116 

Soapmakers  and  Tallow-chandlers  .... 

1,676 

1,718 

Tanners. — Masters  ....... 

5,362 

5,410 

Assistants,  kc.  ..... 

4,333 

4,449 

Total . 

9,700 

9,859 

Shoemakers. — Masters . 

65.870 

69,993 

Assistants,  kc . 

32,630 

35,656 

Total . 

98,500 

105,649 

Glovers. — Masters  .  . . 

1,366 

1,403 

Assistants,  Sic . 

872 

882 

Total . 

2,238 

2,285 

Furriers  and  Skinners  .  .  ..... 

2,929 

2,800 

Saddlers. — Masters  .  ... 

6,232  ! 

6,738 

Assistants,  Ac.  .  .  .  .  .  . 

3,154 

3,463 

Total  .  .  . 

9,386 

10,201 

Ropemakers. — Masters . 

3,206 

3,413 

Assistants,  Ac.  ..... 

1,683 

1,845 

Total  .  .  .  .  . 

4889 

5,258 

Tailors. — Masters . 

i  53,919 

57,121 

Assistants,  Ac.  .  .  .  .  . 

21,290 

24,623 

Total  .  .  .  '  . 

75,209 

81,744 

( continued ) 
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1831. 

1934. 

Fringe-makers  ........ 

1,178 

1,234 

Milliners  and  Dressmakers  .  .  .... 

1 ,5(16 

2,034 

Hatmakers. — Masters  ...... 

2,12.8 

2.049 

Assistants  .  .  .  .  .  . 

834 

833 

Total . 

2,982 

2,9tt  1 

Carpenters  and  Builders. — Masters  ..... 

9,901 

9.820 

Assistants  .... 

21,293 

24,796 

Total  ..... 

31,191 

34.616 

Cabinet-makers,  kc. — Masters . 

24,774 

27.991 

Assistants  .  .  ... 

1  o,129 

1 8, 1 05 

Total 

40,203 

46,096 

Wecel  wrights. — Masters . 

13.290 

14,610 

Assistants . 

3,942 

4,877 

Total . 

17,122 

19,487 

Coopers. — Masters . 

i  11,799 

12,709 

Assistants  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  j 

|  4,262 

4,993 

Total  .  .  .  .  .  ! 

16,060 

17,692 

Turners  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ! 

o,140 

|  3,481 

Combmakers  .....  ... 

797  j 

1  91.3 

Brushmakcrs  ........ 

484 

j  oo8 

Basketmakers  ........ 

2,934 

|  3,28) 

Masons  and  Bricklayers. — Masters  ..... 

10,196 

10,728 

Assistants  .  .  . 

24,771 

29,998 

Total  ..... 

3  1,967 

39,716 

Potters. — Masters . 

4,9.37 

.3,031 

Assistants  .  .  .  '  .  .  .  . 

3,772 

4,2.37 

Total  ..... 

8,729 

9.288 

Glass-manufacturers . 

4,  loo 

1  -1,481 

House-painters  and  Decorators  .  .  . 

2,317 

2,735 

(continued  j 
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1831. 

i  1834. 

Blacksmiths. — Masters 

30,34-1 

j  31,413 

Asi-Utanu  .  .  .  .  .  . 

13,039 

j  14,872 

Total . 

■13,383 

4(5,28.3 

Whitesmiths. — Locksmith-,  Ac. — Masters  . 

1.3.508 

j  1  (5, .3.38 

Assistants,  he. 

10,088 

|  12,341 

Total . 

26.  I!  Hi 

i  28,899 

Beltmaker-. — Ma-t*  rs  ..... 

832 

882 

Assistant-,  he . 

1,173 

1,483 

Total  ..... 

2,00.3 

2,36.3 

Coppersmith-. — Mn-ters  .  .  .  - 

1,204 

1,2.32 

As-i'tant-.  he.  .... 

1,0.39 

1,096 

Total . 

2,263 

2,343 

Bcll-fournlers. — Ma-ter-  ...... 

384 

411 

As-istant-.  Ac.  .  .  . 

37.3 

472 

Total  . 

7.39" 

833 

IVwtorers  and  Tin-worker-. — Ma-ter-  .  .  . 

.302 

|  507 

Assistant-.  Ax. 

279 

j  304 

Total . 

781  ! 

!  811 

Tinker-.— Master- . 

1.134  | 

!  1 ,702 

Assistants,  Ac-  ...... 

1 ,204  j 

1,50.8 

Total . 

2,(598  j 

3,210 

Optician-,  Arc.  ........ 

398  } 

4.33 

Watchmakers. — Masters  .  -  .  .  . 

1,898  j 

2,0.33 

Assistants,  Ac.  .... 

397  | 

714 

Total  .  .  .  .  . 

2,49.3  j 

2,797 

Goldsmiths,  Ax. — Masters  ..... 

1 ,338  | 

1,473 

Assistants . 

999  j 

1.1(52 

Total  ..... 

2,337  | 

2,63.3 

.Stone-hewers  ........ 

182  1 

:  2 IT 

Printing  Establishments  ...... 

'328  j 

399 

Number  of  Presses  .  ...  .  .  . 

709  j 

87.3 

(continued) 


Total 
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1831. 

184. 

Trades,  I’rnft*,  or  Guild*,  viz. 
with  -,|Mvial  privileges 
not  privileged 

•  ■  • 

21,934 

23,090 

70,302 

8G,8->8 

Number  of  hordes  employ 

cl  by  them 

pv  3,«14 

1  1,994 

6,390 

13,313 

Water  carriage 

Nmolw-r  of  twa  ..At.  cinplo- 
Weight  of  good*  conveyed  i 

veil  . 
n  la-ts  . 

7,701 

in;s,:ioo 

8,337 

190,209 

II-  -1*  .  .  . 

I’nbnc-hoti.e-i,  for  tnarht-tqx-<') 

Beer-shop*,  Ac. 

.I.-,  Ac.  . 

3.070 

r,  1,1-j.} 

[  3,313 

!  19.027 

1.992 
33,013 

Musicians  fri-qiienting  the 

various  hotels. 

eating- .  | 

0  4.37 

7,001 

CHAPTER  VIII. 


r.UTOUY  IJFGUMTIONS  IN  PltUSMA. 


Tub  following  arc  translations  of  statements  obtained  relative  to  the 
existing  regulations  as  to  the  employment  of  children  in  factories  : 

'•  Mis  Royal  Maje-ty  was  plowed  to  make  known  by  a  cabinet  order,  dated  May  12. 
182^,  to  the  ministers  of  Hate,  Barons  von  Allcnstcin  and  tmi  Sehttokmann,  that  it  lias 
apj«earcd  front  information  received  from  Lieutenant-general  v»n  Horn,  that  the  manu¬ 
facturing  districts  could  imt  funii-.lt  the  contingent  required  of  them  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor ;  so  that  a  part  of  their  burden  fell  u|h>ii  tbe  agricultural  portion  of  the  community, 
llis  Majesty  took  the  opportunity  afforded  hv  this  intimation  to  express  his  displeasure  at 
the  evil  consequences  resulting  from  the  fact  that  master-manufacturers  compelled  children 
to  work  throughout  the  greater  |*>rtion  of  the  night,  to  the  extreme  prejudice  of  the  health 
and  growth  of  their  young  and  tender  frames,  and  that  it  was  to  lie  apprehended  that 
the  next  generation  would,  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  prove  a  weaker  and  more 
crippled  race  than  even  the  present. 

In  consequence  of  this  order,  government  has  more  closely  investigated  the  causes  that 
have  Ojieratesl  to  produce  that  physical  decay  amongst  factory  workmen  set  forth  in  the 
rejKirt  made  hv  Lieutenant-general  Horn;  anti,  according  to  the  opinions  entertained  by 
those  invested  with  authority  in  the  provinces,  it  ap|>cars  that  those  effects  arc  owing  to 
the  fact  that  master-mautifarturers  inijtosc  u|„>n  a  number  of  children  in  the  earliest  stages 
of  their  physiral  development,  tasks  far  un-uited  to  their  strength,  and  cause  them  to 
labour  for  an  undue  length  of  time,  which  is  fraught  with  the  most  prejudicial  consequences 
to  their  strength  and  growth.  In  the  city  of  Berlin,  for  instance,  1310  children  of  both 
sexes,  from  the  ages  of  8  to  18,  work  in  factories  from  11  to  14  hours  a  day,  and  the  same 
occurs  with  a  proportionate  number  in  the  Rhine  provinces.  This  unremitting  labour 
generally  precludes  them  from  inking  projx-r  exercise,  and  *.heir  sedentary  occupations 
either  cause  personal  deformity,  or  else  render  a  portion  of  their  body  helpless,  by  some  of 
their  limbs  only  being  called  into  p!«  v.  Their  work  is  for  the  most  part  carried  on  in  rooms 
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heated  to  a  most  insupportable  decree,  as  the  operations  conducted  there  require  excessive 
warmth.  The  atmosphere  in  these  rooms  is  generally  impregnated  with  the  material*  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  factory,  and  these  noxious  particles  that  the  children  constantly  inhale,  pro¬ 
duce  Ujtoti  their  health  the  most  deleterious  and  lasting  effects.  This  invariably  takes  place 
in  establishments  where  needles  are  made,  or  cotton  is  spun.  In  some  factories  children 
•re  kept  at  work  dimin'  the  whole  of  the  night.  A  course  of  life,  so  unnatural,  evidently 
tends  to  check  the  projief  development  of  the  frame,  and  to  >i«v  the  seeds  of  some  disorder 
fatal  to  the  constitution  whilst  they  are  still  in  enrlv  childhood.  Nor  is  this  system  b--* 
prejudicial  to  their  moral  and  intellectual  development,  depriving  them  ns  it  does  of  that 
necessary  course  of  prejmration,  of  strength,  and  time,  requisite  to  enable  them  to  profit  by 
receiving  instruction  at  school. 

’Hie  result  of  these  invVstigntinn*  is,  that  his  Majesty  deems  it  of  m.  -t  urgent  im¬ 
portance  to  protect,  bv  some  legislative  enactment,  children  employed  in  factories  from 
being  over-worked,  or  from  work  of  a  nature  likely  to  prose  prejudicial  to  tlnir  health. 
This  lias  Iroen  already  accomplished  in  other  state-,  espeeialis  in  Knghii.d  »l legis¬ 
lature  in  this  resj-ect  liave  set  nn  example  well  worthy  of  adoption  i.  In  fid  and  ith  Win.  IV., 
c.  10.1,  which  restricts  within  tvitain  limit-  the  manufacturer  in  the  abu-e  hitherto 
made  by  him  of  the  children  in  his  employ,  anti  las-  down  rules  for  the  remedy  of  that 

Aa  the  nhovenientioiietl  deplorable  state  of  thing-  i-  more  pnrticulatls  to  be  met  with 
in  the  den -civ -populated  manufacturing  di-triet-  in  the  Rhcm-h  1’rovim -o  in  the  la-t 
Diet  then-  held,  considerable  «trcv>  wa-  laid  on  the  urgent  necessity  firr  «nme  interference 
of  the  legislature,  and  the  following  suggestions  for  -nine  protcctiyc  enactment,  were  laid 
down  in  a  s|>ccial  |ietition  relative  to  this  subject  : 

1.  That  no  child  be  admitted  to  any  factory  until  be  or  she  have  nttained  the  full  age 

2.  iWore  engaging  themselves  in  factories,  children  must  be  able  to  prove  an  attend¬ 
ance  at  school  during  three  years,  unless  any  local  circumstances  occasion  a  departure  from 
this  rule,  such  circumstances  to  lie  investigated  and  decided  upion  by  the  authorities. 

3.  That  they  shall  not  be  allowed  to  work  more  than  ten  hours  a  day  at  the  utmost. 

•4.  That  in  the  course  of  these  ten  working-hours,  two  hours  beririlow  ed  them  for  them¬ 
selves,  one  to  be  gi»en  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  in  order  that  they  ’.ray  take  exercise  in 
the  o|K-n  air. 

Propositions  1,  2,  and  -1,  were  adopted  by  a  majority  of  votes.  Prop.  .1  of  f>()  ngainst 
d  in  iks  favour.  The  minority  wished  to  fi\  the  time  of  work  at  eleven  hours  a  dnv. 

The  aliovc  propositions,  submitted  hv  the  (Vimini-sarv  of  the  Diet  in  rupjxirt  of  the 
petition  praying*  the  interference  of  the  legislature,  ap|»  ari-d  to  the  minister  of  state,  as 
disclosing  sufficient  ground  for  Inking  it  into  consideration,  w hereupon  the  following  regu¬ 
lations,  as  to  the  employ  of  rliildren  in  factories,  were  adopted  by  the  minister  for  the  home 
ac|>artmeut  and  president  of  police. 

The  strongest  r-  -live  for  nn  enactment  «o  much  required,  was  afforded  hv  the  ]>etitioii 
of  the  Diet  of  the  Hheiii-h  provinces,  hut  it  i-  iu>t  alone  in  tho-c  proiinces  that  this  urgent 
necessity  for  some  alteration  has  l wen  cx|>crionrod,  it  extends  alike  to  all  the  manufacturing 
districts  throughout  the  kingdom  at  large.  As  the  foregoing  suggestions  from  the  Rhenish 
provinces  were  entirely  free  from  any  provincial  jaetiliaiitie-.  or  prejudice-,  there  apj>carcd 
no  ground  for  restricting  the  enactment  required  to  these  provinces,  and  the  minister  of 
state  entertained  no  scruple  in  liinublv  submitting  to  his  royal  majesty,  the  necessity  of 
extending  the  provisions  of  such  enactment  over  the  kingdom  nt  large.  And  for  this  there 
were  special  reasons.  To  limit  the  enactment  to  the  Rhenish  province*  would  occasion  an 
undue  intlucncc  over  all  .romjwtition  with  the  manufactures  of  those  provinces;  stipjewing, 
for  instance,  that  children  under  a  certain  age  were  not  allowed  to  work  in  factories,  or 
that  their  working-time  was  limited  to  ten  hours  a  day,  those  result*  would  ensue  ;  that 
those  factories  affected  by  the  provision*  of  the  cuactmcnt  would  be  couqiolled  to  employ 
more  linnds,  the  price  of  labour  would  be  rained,  and  thus  occasion  an  increase  in  the  co»t 
of  manufactured  article*  ;  and  if  the*e  provisions  did  not  embrace  the  whole  country,  they 
would  have  a  most  dangerous  effect  on  the  trade  of  the  Rhenish  province*. 

It  must  he  observed,  iu  explanation  of  each  of  the  resolutions,  that,  by  a  cabinet  order 
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ilated  Ctli  of  April  in  tlio  jxrr-cnt  year,  it  was  decreed  they  were  to  apply  to  tho  whole 
kingdom,  that,  as  to 

Prop.  I.  Exjicrionre  proves  that  no  child,  below  the  age  of  nine,  can  work  in  a  factory 
without  positive  injury  to  hi*  health.  For  this  reason  has  the  English  legislature  for- 
hidden  children  to  l>e  employed  |>eforc  they  attain  sueh  age,  and  the  Rhenish  states  have 
likew  ise  uiiai'iinously  jin-jin-ed  that  a  similar  prohibition  should  Ik-  adopted.  The  minister 
of  state  ha«  thought  it  requisite  to  extend  this  provision  to  all  smelting-houses,  mines,  and 
stamping-mills,  as  it  is  extremely  injurious  to  the  health  of  children  of  unripe  years,  to  be 
employed  in  establishments,  where  such  works  arc  carried  on. 

Prop.  2.  The  object  of  this  projection,  is  to  take  measures  to  secure  the  moral  and 
intellectual  de\ elojunent  of  factory  children.  The  suggestions  submitted,  have  been 
adopted  as  to  the  material  j>art  of  them, — but  with  this  modification,  that  to  dispense  with 
•clued  attendance,  during  three  \cnr*.  cannot  Ik-  acceded  to,  as  it  is  ea-v  to  foresee  that  the 
exception  would  oxer-ride  the  rule.  This  nltematixe  projiosiiiun  may  Ik-  adojitcd  in  jdacc 
of  the  |>ro|Mi-ed  exeejitinn,  that  the  dr-jH-n-ation  can  only  1h-  granted  in  cases  where  the 
child  can  reail  his  mother-tongue  fluently,  ami  has  made  some  little  jirogres*  in  writing. 

Proji.  .'!.  'I  he  extent  of  daily  work  ci'm**|  winds  with  the  |>m|K)*ition  submitted.  The 
stnte-  sj-'.-ik  men  lx  of  children,  which  term  requires  modifying,  as  it  conveys  no  distinct 
legal  idea:  they  mean  thereby,  x  onng  jK-rsons  who  have  attained  their  tenth  year,  and 
xxho.e  phx-ical  dex  rlojonrnt  is  going  forward.  Some  more  accur' to  distinction  is  requisite 
to  Ih-  adopted  in  tin-  proxisions  enacted.  In  England  no  child  under  eighteen  is  allowed 
to  work  lieyond  a  stated  jieri-xl.  Ihe  minister  of  state,  however,  considered  that  in 
(.lertnany  the  age  of  sixteen  -lumld  lie  fixed  upon,  as  ln-ing  the  age  of  puberty,  wlicli  the 
l>odx  lxecomes  cnalih-d  to  undergo  severer  lalmur.  It  is  jirnjwissd  to  restrict  tlie  time  for 
work;  projxxrtionahly.  for  those  nfi'tvtx-d  by  this  regulation  ;  since  a  classification  of  young 
workmen,  aceonling  to  their  age  and  their  resja-otive  jxowcrs  of  doing  more  or  less  work, 
the  diUcrx-nee  of  their  strength  and  health,  could  not  be  ascertained.  It  uiu-t  lie  lmnie  in 
mind,  that  tlu-se  xarious  distinctions,  xxould  Ik-  taken  on  uncertain  grounds,  and  test  On 
individual  ojiinion  and  jiresumntiou,  and  that  any  sueh  inquiry  would  Ik- attended  will)  the 
greatest  dillirnlty.  The  English  legislator!-,  however,  have  Insisted  that  such  distinctions 
may  Ik-  drawn,  hut  it  has  Ih-cii  acknowledged  that  any  such  system  is  jiartlv  impracticable, 
and  partly  without  ri-sxilt  :  and  u|kiii  a  dixision  that  ensued,  it  was  resolved  tliat  no  child 
undx-r  eighteen,  should  xxork  more  than  ten  lioxirs  a  day. 

It  lias  Ik-cii  -considered  right,  in  justice  to  the  manufacturers’  interests,  that  under 
certain  stijmlatcd  occasions  the  time  alhnxeil  for  work,  should  lie  extended  to  a  certain 
degree,  this  exception  has  likewise  ]»<en  conceded  by  the  English  legislature. 

Prop.  -I.  Tho  jiroposition,  as  nt  jiresent  -ubmittetl  by  the  slate*,  must  undergo  sonic  mo¬ 
dification  ;  the  main  jKiiiit  to  Ih-  kcjit  in  xiew,  is,  the  necessity  of  npjiointing  certain  jK-riods 
for  cessation  of  work,  so  that  the  children  he  not  too  long  confined  at  one  time,  hut  be 
allowed  stated  interval*  for  taking  x-xerci-e  in  the  open  air,  and  this  has  a  decidetl 
•  superiority  over  the  |dan  suggested  by  the  states,  as  it  does  not  leave  the  jK-riod.s  of 
relaxation,  at  the  discretion  of  the  master-manufacturer*. 

Proji.  7.  This  decree  has  in  xiexx  the  mitigation  of  the  ronlrolrn,  the  due  management 
of  these,  is  of  so  great  importance,  that  any  violation  of  this  decree,  is  jiunishahk-  in  certain 
wavs,  as  set  out  in  the  following  j>nragrapli.  which  i<  annexed  to  the  orders  of  the  general 
diet,  ji.-xrt  xi.,  title  20,  vs.  ."I."!,  .To,  and  2TO. 

Proji.  H.  The  minister  of  state  has  thought  fit  to  imjw.es-,  a  penalty  of  from  one  to  five 
dollars,  on  every  one  emjiloxing  a  child  contrary  to  the  qsrqx isions  enacted  in  that  behalf ; 
since,  in  the  Ulieiii-h  jiroxinees.  the  jinlirc  magistrates  cannot  imiiose  a  higher  jieualty',  and 
it  is  not  desirable  that  those  infringing  this  enactment  should  be  considered  as  liable  to 
punishment,  by  those  whose  authority  does  not  extend  lieyond  criminal  offeucc* ;  but 
should  the  olTence  Ik-  n-jM-atcd,  the  criminal  magistrate  is  then  to  take  cognizance  thereof. 
This  distinction  not  to  extend  to  the  old  jirovince-s. 

Proji.  i).  As  the  disjM-nsntiou  from  regular  school  attendance,  must  Ik?  strictly  considered 
an  exeejition  to  the  rule,  ami  only  Ik-  granted  when  circumstances  require  it,  tb*  present 
enactment  decrees,  that  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  this  jiowcr  to  contract  ti-e  usual 
|ierio<l  of  attendance  at  -chool,  must  by  no  means  be  looked  tqion  as  a  rule  ;  and  it  shall 
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always  bo  competent  for  the  authorities,  if  the  child’s  progress  in  education  render  it 
essential,  and  circumstances  allow  of  it,  to  lengthen  the  [leriud  of  his  attendance  at 

It  would  be  int|KKsible  to  meet,  bv  any  general  enactment,  all  the  abuses  that  exist  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  the  Rhenish  provinces,  and  that  have  been  |wrtly  hinted  at 
in  the  preamble  to  this  memorial,  and  that  may  arise  from  the  grasping  nnd  selti-h  spirit 
of  the  manufacturers,  their  neglect  to  pa_v  sufficient  attention  to  the  health  aud  morals  of 
their  workmen,  or  many  other  numerous  offences,  of  which  they  may  lie  guilty. 

Amongst  these  mav  lie  reckoned,  the  building  rooms  that,  are  not  supplied  with  proper 
currents  of  air,  want  of  that  due  discipline  that  should  1ns  maintained  towards  those 
employed,  which,  in  some  factories,  has  led  children  to  indulge  in  spirits  and  tobacco,  or  a 
neglect  of  those  precautions  necessary  to  keep  the  seres  apart.  In  order  to  adopt  the 
necessary  measures,  that  the  different  localities  may  require,  the  minister  of  state  has 
recommended  to  his  majesty  to  evtend  to  the  |iolice.  and  other  authorities  of  the  various 
departments,  such  power*,  as  may  In-  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  benevolent  object 
this  enactment  has  in  view. 

The  minister  of  state  is  of  opinion,  that  the..-  regulations  will  have  a  most  salutary 
effect,  on  the  condition  of  a  large  |mrtinu  of  the  youthful  comiimnilv,  and  will  lie  of  equal 
benefit  to  their  moral  and  physical  dctclopmcr.f. 

His  Royal  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  decree  on  the  full  of  March,  of  this  sear, 
that  the  measures  proposed  by  the  minister  of  state,  i-nm-crning  the  employ  incut  of  children 
in  factories,  should-  In-come  law  throughout  the  kingdom. 

llrrlin ,  April  H ,  I M  }().  (  Signed  )  ItOCHOW, 

Minister  for  Horne  Affair-  and  of  the  Police." 


“  I  have  the  honour  very  respectfully  to  inform  your  Kxiilhm-v,  with  reference  t«<  your 
letter  of  the  l()th  of  August,  that  as  regard-  the  food  aud  wages  of  person-  of  tender  years, 
at  present  employed  in  our  factories,  according  to  the  information  1  lm»e  niined,  that  it 
is  very  rarvlv  the  case  either  in  Jts-rlin,  or  the  Rheui-h  provinces,  that  children  are  supplied 
with  fond  in  the  factories;  the  o.dinarv  course  pur-m-d  j.,  for  them  to  go  home  at  dinner¬ 
time,  and  get  their  meals  vyith  their  parents  or  refation-,  or  should  they  ie-ide  at  ton  great  a 
di-tance  from  the  factory  where  they  are  employed,  they  then  bring’ their  day’-  ppoi-ion 
with  them.  As  regards  their  wag>*s,  these  are  generally  paid  to  them  in  money,  and  vary 
according  to  their  age,  the  description  of  their  work,  and  the  time  or  the  pla<  e  when-  they 
are  employ  ed.  Here,  in  Uerlin,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  head  of  the  police,  the 
youngest  children  usually  cam  gO  s.  g.  a  week,  or  even  l/o  s.  g.,  or  a  dollar,  as  their  services 
an-  more  or  less  useful,  whilst,  as  already  stated,  their  parent-  supply-  them  with  food.  Your 
Excellency  will  find  an  accurate  account,  of  the  dilferent  »v*tcm»  pursm-tl  in  the  Khoni-h 
province*,  in  this  re*j>cct,  from  the  annexed  document,  dat<  d  goth  of  Septcrulier.  of  I  lerr  y  on 
Spiegs'l,  president  of  government,  at  Dti-seldorf,  which  contains  full  aud  intcre-ting  details 
on  this  subject. 

llrrlin .  Ortohrr  g.'J,  1  H4 1 .  f  Signed)  ROCIIOW. 

To  the  royal  aud  efficient  I’rirv  Councillor  and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 

COUNT  VON  MALTZAN." 

Information  relative  to  Cltildrcn  of  fctuler  Age  employed  in  Manufactories. 

Diuseldorf,  September  iKl,  I H 1 1 . 

••  I  hasten,  most  respectfully,  to  furnish  your  high  and  royal  government,  srith  the  parti¬ 
culars  required  bv  you,  a*  above  statist,  in  the  roinmiinicatioti  froniW.  v.,  MS.  \o.til7-l,  F’.A. 

The  factories  here,  where  children  are  principally  employed,  are  establishment*  for 
mttnn-spinning  and  weaving,  cloth-making,  and  printing,  and  wool-carding,  lie-ides  some 
other*  for  weaving,  Ac  A'C.  The-e  children  are  treated,  hv  the  manufacturer*,  precisely  in 
the  same  way  as  other  workmen.  Their  wages  are  regulated  according  to  the  measure  of 
their  work,  and  their  ability  in  performing  it,  and  they  are  provided  with  food  by  their 
parents  or  friends.  The  amount  of  their  wages,  is  wry  unsettled,  and  does  not  merely 
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dcjicnd  mi  tlu-  measure  or  value  of  their  work,  but  varies  according  to  the  place  where  they 
are  employed — the  general  average  may  be  taken  to  lie  lietwcon  12  s.g.  to  two  dollars  a 

When  the  children  cannot  lie  instructed  in  any  school  in  the  place  where  their  fac¬ 
tories  are  -ituated,  they  are  required  to  Ik- sent  at  regular  [icriod*  to  the  local  schools  where 
they  hkrwi-e  receive  religious  instruction.  In  the  more  considerable  and  extensive  factories, 
however,  the  children  are  afforded  opportunities  of  education  and  instruction  in  religion,  by 
the  kindness  anil  consideration  of  their  employers,  and  most  frequently  at  their  expense  ; 
and  these  sell  «>ls  are  under  the  surveillance  of  the  masters  and  autlmritu*  of  the  local 
schools.  At  the  same  time  most  rigid  precaution  is  observed  to  prevent  the  children  front 
working  beyond  the  time  prescribed  bv  law — from' living  employed  la-fore  they  have  attained 
the  age  of  nine,  and  even  then  they  arc  hound  t"  produce  a  certitirnte  of  their  Having 
niSrle  certain  progress  in  their  education  ; — they  mu- five  allowed  a  •  ertain  time  for  recreation 
and  for  their  meals,  and  if  the  latter  are  taken  mi  the  pretni-es.  a  suitable  room  mast  be 
provided  for  them  ;  so  that  their  lot  in  the  existing  faetories,  if  not  entirely  free  from  some 
of  tlio-r  disadvantage,  that  more  partieularlv  atli-et  the  working  elasse*  there,  is  far  from 
1  wing  so  liad,  as  many  cucmie.  of  industry  would  fain  ri  present  it. 

Statement*  received  from  the  councillors  of  administration  at  I>uislmrg  and  [.enness, 
and  from  the  Imrghennaster  at  (iladbach,  contain  several  interesting  details,  relative  to  the 
whole  *y-tem  pursued  with  children  employed  in  factories,  which  1  have  the  honour  to  sub¬ 
join  herewith. 

(Signed!  V.  SPIKGKU  President  of  Government. 

To  the  high  and  royal  Minister  of  the  Home  Police  department  at  Berlin." 

Particulars  relating  to  Children  employed  in  Factories.  Rescript  of  the  29th 
of  August,  No.  2103. 

Duisburg,  Sept.  13,  IfMI. 

“  That  I  mav  acquit  mv*s‘'‘nf  the  task,  iuq>o«od  on  me  bv  the  /lurripl  1  have  had  the 
honour  to  receive,  I  will  commence,  mo.t  rc-j»s  tfullv.  with  a  statement  of  the  burglier- 
niaster,  at  Wcnlen,  of  the  lOth  of  March,  containing  full  particular*  n-qiccting  the  informa¬ 
tion  you  require,  a«  to- the  children  employed  in  the  cloth  factories  at  Wetden  and  Kettwig. 

The  -aoie  particulars  are  likewise  applicable  to  the  i  hildrcu  employed  by  Miihlhcrn 
in  the  Itroostinn  rottim  spinning  works  at  l.oui-ethal.  The-e  ehildreii,  when  nt  the  age 
of  ten,  euro  from  2  to  A  s.g  ]~r  diem,  with  a  yearly  in. Tease  of  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  and 
if  their  conduct  lx-  givnl.  they  likewise  receive  live  dollars  a  year,  to  provide  themselves  with 
Wearing  apparel.  1  heir  f-».d  i-  provided  hv  their  parent*,  and  ns  they  take  their  meals  nt 
home  night  ami  morning,  their  dinner  is  brought  far  thi  ’u  to  the  factory  bv  their  friends. 

in  tile  lobtn  eo  factor  ie-  lure,  the  s.mie  ruli  *  apply,  vsilli  re-jset  to  the  children  em¬ 
ployed.  with  this  dillereme.  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  bring  their  dinners  with  them,  but 

1  humbly  submit  tlic-e  patticulars  to  you  without  In**,  of  time. 

Councillor  of  Administration. 

(Signature) 

To  Baron  von  Spiegel,  President  of  the  tlnval  Government  at  Diisseldorf." 

Statement  relative  to  Children  employed  in  the  Factories  here  (according  to 
the  Rescript  of  August  29.  C.  ad  No.  2103). 

Lcnnrss,  Srpt  ember  ?,  DM1. 

“  Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  29th  August,  with  which  I  have  been  Imnourtd,  1  lose  no 
time  in  informing  you,  that  the  children  employer!  in  the  factories  here,  in  no  instance 
are  fed  at  tluir  employer's  expense,  but  their  service*  are  always  paid  for  in  money.  Their 
wages  dejiend  on  the 'description  of  work,  and  the  aptitude  they  display,  and  may  be  esti  ¬ 
mated  nt  from  IS  s  g.  to  two  dollars  a  week.  Able  hands  from  the  ages  of  1 1  to  13, 
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nni  on  an  average,  in  spinning-works,  from  18  to  23  *.g.  a  week,  whilst  girls  of  1G  can 
earn,  as  stoppers,  two  dollars  a  week.  The  average  rate  of  wages  must,  however,  he  esti¬ 
mated,  as  varying  from  18  «.g.  to  one  dollar  and  1  .3  s.g. 

(Signed)  V.  BERXUTII,  Councillor  of  Administration. 

To  Baron  von  Spiegel,  Royal  President  of  Government  at  Diissddorf.'’ 

From  the  Office  of  the  Hurghermastcr  of  Wertlen  and  Kcttwig,  as  to  Factory 
Children. 

tt’eniro.  September  10,  1841. 

"  Children  tinder  the  nge  of  nine  are  no  longer  employed  in  factories.  Those  lietneen 
I  1  and  12,  work  from  -even  to  twelve  hour-,  a  day.  and  are  engaged  in  picking  wo.il  ;  thev 
earn  frotn  12  to  1G  s.g.  a  week.  Children;  between  12  and  1G.  work  ten  or  eleven  hours  a 
day;  thev  pick  wool,  or  are  employed  in  attending  to  the  minor  machinery.  and  earn  fiom 
18  to  2d  s.g.  a  week.  Alwive  the  nge  of  1G,  tliej-  earn  from  a  dollar,  to  a  dolin'  and  .3  i-.g. 
a  week ;  they  are  employed  in  preparing  the  looms  for  the  weavers,  or  attendit  g  to  the 
machinery,  and  work  the  same  numlvcr  oT  hours  as  adults,  from  five  in  the  morning-  until 
eight;  from  half-pa«t  eight  until  twelve;  from  one  until  four;  from  half-past  four  until 
eight.  When  press  of  business  requires  it,  thev  work  from  one  to  two  hours  a  dnv  extra, 
but  this  is  an  exception  -  their  wages  are  then  increased  hv  3  or  4  s.g.  for  cverv  extra 
hour.  Children  do  not  take  their  ineals  at  the  factories  ns  in  England.  They  go  home  at 
eight  o'clock,  drink  weak  roffee,  and  eat  bread  scantily  supplied  with  butter.  They  are 
very  fond  of  having  potatoes  fries)  that-  we?-  not  consumed  the  preceding  evening.  This, 
owing  to  its  cheapness,  forms  their  principal  food.  At  twelve  o'clock,  their  more  than  modest 
menl,  consists  of  vegetables,  rooked  with  a  little  grease,  but  potatoes  are  generally  their 
standing  dish.  They  taste  meat  hut  twice  n  week,  and  must  then  content  themselves  with 
a  very  moderate  portion.  At  four  in  the  afternoon  they  take  weak  coffee,  and  bread  with 
a  little  butter.  Their  snp|wr  consists  of  fried  potatoes,  or  whatever  vegetables  the,  mav 
not  have  eaten  at  dinner-time;  to  this  >thcv  add  thin  rofKv,  flavoured  with  chicorv.  half  an 
ounce  sufficiiig-fbr  stxTir  orghr  persons.  If  butter  should  chance  to  lie  dear  thev  spread 
their  bread  with  what  thev  term  Jit/  r/irrsr,  or  ehee-e  such  ns  the  |>casaiits  make,  and  ulm-e 
component  pnrts  consist  in  something  more  than  curdled  milk.  No  child  ever  eats  or  sleeps 
at  tlie  factory.  Such  is  the  information  I  have  the  honour  to  submit. 

(Signed)  M.VF.RKKR,  Burgliennaster." 

(iladharh,  September  II),  1841. 

'•  I  have  the  honour  to  forv  xrd  to  vou.  the  following  particulars,  relative  to  the  children 
employed  in  the  far  tories  here.  Those  engaged  in  wool-pinning  works,  live  chictly  in  the 
country,  at  a  distance  of  a  league,  or  a  league  and  a  half,  from  the  factory  they  are  employed 
at.  Thev  go  there  every  iiiuminr  returning  thence  every  evening.  T  he  working-hours 
lxgin  at  fialf-prst  six  in  tile  monving,  and  continue  until  half-past  seven  at  night.  Children 
are  allowed  from  eight,  until  half-past,  in  the  morning,  and  from  four,  until  half-past,  in  the 
evening,  for  recreation.  From  eleven,  until  half-past  twelve,  they  receive  religious  or  r  cm  rnl 
instruction,  and  from  Imlf-past  twelve,  until  half-past  one,  is  reserved  for  them  to  take  their 
meals.  In  the  factory  of  Croon,  Brothers,  and  Anton  Lnmliert  and  Son,  where  a  ‘jovial 
instructor  is  retained,  the  children  are  taught  lessons  for  an  hour  in  classes  of  six  each.  'I  hey 
work  from  about  nine,  to  nine  nnd  a  half  hours  a  day,  each  provides  his,  or  her  own  fisxl.  thev 
bring  it  with  them  from  home,  and  eat  it  in  the  hours  set  apart  for  that  purjsise. 

TTieir  wages  vary- in  amount  according  to  the  wav  their  work  is  executed.  Children 
from  the  ages  of  9  to  1G,  can  rarely  earn  more  than  s.g.,  or  less  than  3  a  day  ;  making  on 
an  average  3J  s.g.  per  diem ;  which,  together  with  the  money  laid  out  for  instruction,  is 
paid  to  them  weekly.  They  are  not  furnished  with  working  materials. 

(Signed)  KUHNHANT,  Burghonnaotcr. 

To  Herr  von  der  Straeten,  Royal  Councillor  of  Administration.” 
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Remark*  upon  the  Condition  of  the  Working  Classes,  employed  at  the  various 
Manufacturing  Kstablishmcnts,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg. 

••  In  thi-  tir«t  place,  it  is  to  1m?  oWrvcd,  that,  in  AYiirtcmberg,  there  doe*  not  exist  that 
numerous  ela»*  of  »ork|H.-o|ile  at  the  several  establishments  which  is  so  generally  met  with 
in  Kuglainl.  Thi-  is  explained  by  the  fart  of  the  greater  ntimlier  of  the  artisans  working 
on  their  own  account,  separately,  at  their  private  dwellings,  anil  without  making  use  of  any 
ex|x-usi\e  or  intricate  machinery.  Their  condition  i«  in  general  easy,  provided  the  object* 
of  their  individual  production  are  not  brought  into  rnm|ictitinn  'with  those  produced  at  the 
large  faetories,  in  whieh  ease,  their  existence  heroine  very  precarious. 

The  ina-ter-nmnufaeturer*.  in  tliis  jei-itioii,  employ  their  workmen  a*  apprentices, 
and  ill  many  cn«e<  as  companions,  lienee  it  i.  v,  r\  difficult  for  the  former  to  determine 
exaetlv,  the  rate  ,,f  wages  whieh  they  intend  paying  to  the  latter.  .As  regard*  their  lmard 
and  lislging.  they  are  placed  preei-elv  on  similar  terms  with  the  members  of  the  families 
ainong.t  whom  they  live,  and  form,  indeed,  an  integral  portion. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemlierg  inaniifaetiiring  industry  is  principally  confined  to  the 
production  of  iroollfin,  rattan  and  Innn  ijikhIs,  and  paper.  All  these  manufacture-  are 
partly  earned  on  at  the  factories,  and  also  at  the  private  dwelling-houses  of  the  wnrk|>cop!c, 
under  the  immediate  «u|«*rintendemv  of  the  ma-ter-nianufaeturen.  Generally  s|«-aking, 
the  artisans  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  e'tahii.shinents,  and  hut  few  strangers  are 
found  as  residents  at  these  places.  Thev  are  ii'iiallv  |«>s«c>-nrs  and  occupiers  of  small 
|M>rtion»  of  land,  which  «ene  to  affiird  them  ordinary  articles  of  food.  Other-,  not  ii:  ,ueh 
favourable  circumstances,  vet  [*>->(•—  a  siiffieie,.tly  large  piece  of  ground  to  yiehl  them  the 
usual  necessaries  of  stip|»>rt. 

Foreigners,  rmploved  at  these  establishment*,  are  generally  lodged  either  in  private 
dwellings,  or  at  the  public-houses,  where  they  obtain  hoard  and  lodging. 

The  food  of  this  class,  consists  principally  of  potatoes,  bread,  anil  other  farinaciou* 
substance-,  nud  they  rarely  taste  meat  more  than  once  a  week,-—. namely,  on  the  Sunday*. 
The  wages  they  receive  are  as  follow  :  viz. — 

kr.  kr.  z,  d.  i.  d. 

For  Men  . . 21  to  :\Ci  0  I)  to  1  2j  per  diem. 

Women . Id  2  J  «  =  0  fi  0  9 

Roy-,  from  1  1  to  20  years  of  age  Ifi  21  -  -()  fi  0  9 

(iiris.  from  I  I  to  20  year*  of  ngr  12  IS  .  ,  O  11  0  ,, 

Children,  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  are  not  admitted  for  employment  into  the 

factories.  . 

The  daily  rate  of  wages  i*  usually  increased  according  to  the  capabilities  of  the 

France  lias  recently  passed  a  law.  22<1  March,  lfvll,  for  regulating  to  a  certain 
extent  the  time  which  children  are  to  work  in  factories.  It  prescribes — That 
in  factories  in  which  steam  power  or  other  mechanical  power  is  used,  and  in 
factories  in  which  more  than  twenty  persons  are  employed  in  one  fabric,  no  chil¬ 
dren  under  eight  years  arc  to  he  employed. 

2.  That  children  from  eight  to  twelve  years  old  can  only  be  employed  fdi  eight 
hours  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  that  those  eight  hours  shall  he  divided  for  the 
purpose  of  repose. 

3.  From  twelve  to  sixteen  vears  they  shall  not  he  employed  for  more  than 
twelve  hours  in  twenty-four,  divided  as  above,  and  that  these  hours  must  be 
between  five  in  the  morning  and  nine  in  the  evening. 

Children  under  thirteen  years  of  age  are  not  allowed  to  work  between  nine 
o’clock  in  the  evening  and  five  o’clock  in  the  morning :  children  above  thirteen 
years  may  work  between  those  hours,  under  urgent  circumstances,  on  being  paid 
t  hrcc  hours’  wages  for  every  two  hours’  work. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


REVENUES  AND  EXPENDITURES  OK  THE  J-TATES  OF  THE  GERMANIC  UNION 
OF  CUSTOMS. 


1.  Prussia. — Frederick  the  Great,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  ex¬ 
penses  of  his  wars,  left  at  his  death  his  country  not  only  without  a  public  debt, 
but  with  a  large  sum  in  the  National  Treasury. 

The  successor  of  Frederick  the  Great,  left,  however,  a  debt  of  about 0,750,000/. 
sterling,  to  be  provided  for  by  the  late  King  Frederick- William  111.,  who  by 
extraordinary  economy  paid  the  whole,  and  had  a  considerable  amount  in  his 
treasury  before  the  fatal  battle  of  Jena.  Hut  the  consequences  of  the  losses  and 
devastation,  occasioned  by  the  French  armies,  were  so  disastrous,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  make  his  dominions  liable  for  a  debt  of  about  1  M).OOO,0<Hi  riv- 
dollars  (27,000,000/.  sterling).  Considering  how  much  has  been  done  in  con¬ 
structing  roads,  fortresses,  and  erecting  public  institutions,  since  the  uar,  — the 
absence  not  only  of  all  corruptions  in  the  administrations,  and  on  the  part  of 
public  functionaries,  as  well  as  extraordinary  economy,  and  judicious  calculations 
in  the  expenditure,  do  unexampled  honour  to  the  late  King  of  Prussia  and  to  bis 
ministers,  as  well  as  to  those  intrusted  with  office  under  the  several  departments. 

Thaler,.  X 

The  average  annual  revenue  of  Prussia  from  1822  to  183.1,  the 

date  of' the  union  of  custom*,  amounts  t«  ■  •  .  51.710.000  7,701.000 

Expenditure  . . .  4‘V-’<>0,<H'X)  7.3  VMXX) 

Suqdm  applicable  to  sinking  the  national  debt  .  .  2,  |H0,(XX)  372, (XX) 

In  1822  tile  interest  of  the  public  debt  of  Prussia  amounted  to  10,  143,(XX)  1,521, 150 


In  1832  it  was  reduced 


3<)7.(XX)  050.550 


If  pence  continues  until  January,  1813,  the  expiration  of  the  date 
of  convention  of  Customs'  Union,  the  '•ante  will  1«*  reduced  to 

about .  3.7  Hi, (XX)  501, !HX) 

In  1S53  the  whole  debt,  if  peace  continues,  will  be  extinguished. 

Such  is  the  abstract  of  statements  given  us  from  official  returns  and  calcu¬ 
lations. 


The  sources  of  Prussian  revenue  arc —  Tinders. 

Land  and  direct  taxes  .......  18. II 2, (XX) 

Excise  and  customs . 21,118.(XX) 

Royal  mines,  and  salt  .......  4, 71., (XX) 

Annual  incomcof  rents,  Ac.,  derived  from  public  domain*,  and 

forests  ..........  4,212,000 

Annual  income  for  funds,  set  aside  for  redemption  of  rents  of 

domains,  sold  to  form  a  sinking  fund  ....  1,(XX),(XX) 

Post-office  .  .  .  .  • . 1,200, (XX) 

Lottery  . . (Kjf).(XX) 

Divers  small  revenues .  .  .  412,000 


,7h;.8(h) 

.212.700 


t>3  l,8(X) 


lNO.tXJO 
HXt.U.lo 
lit  ,-8< X) 


:(ii.(xx) 


Tout  . 
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F.xrrMPiTtr-i:..  Thalers. 

National  debt,  including  linking  fund  .....  3,9|s,(XH) 

Pensions  and  life-rents  to  public  functionaries,  and  widow*.  ami 
orphans,  and  life-rents  to  ecclesiaitir*  of  suppressed  rnq>o- 
rntioin  ..........  2,330.<X)0 

PerjH-tuaj  indemnities  for  hereditary  right*  suppressed,  .Vo.  9G3,(XX) 

Ex|xn*o<  of  the  cabinet  of  the  kin",  Imrean  of  the  minister  of 
state,  if  real  look  “t  Mate,  receipts,  ami  expenditure,  treasury 
and  mint,  arrhiscs  of  tint  kingdom  attd  pnvince*.  .r-cretary 
of  state,  oiurt  of  aeeounts,  the  chancery  of  rova!  elaims,  and 
statistical  Imreau  .......  .  303,000 

Mini-tcr  of  piddle  worship,  instruction,  and  sanitary  department  2,633,000 
Minister  of  the  interior,  including  industry,  ]-ouitiiitinrii'*,  ami 

lolicc  ..........  2,337,000 

Minister  of  roinmeree,  manufactures,  at.d  puldic  works,  ex¬ 
cepting  mad* .  ’  ,3(59,000 

Maintenanee  and  eoti‘truetion  of  roads,  and  bridges,  including 

sinking  fund,  for  money  formerly  lorrowed  ....  2, 332, (XX) 

Minister  for  foreign  affairs  ......  631,000 

Minister  of  war,  or  total  military  expense*,  including  forts  and 

other  constructions,  and  all  materials  of  war  .  .  23,4G2,(XX) 

Minister  of  finance.  Including  domains  and  forest*  .  .  233,000 

Minister  >  f  justice  ...  ....  2,0G1,(XX) 

departmental  administrations  .......  I,7GG,(XX) 

.Stud  and  depot  of  stallions  .....  167, (XX) 

Miscellaneous  and  unforeseen  i  \|wn<es  ....  1,330, (XX) 


X 


3S2,3(X) 
I  1 1, 130 


46,200 

402.300 

333. 300 
203,330 

427.300 

101.130 

,319,300 

77,930 

319.130 
204,900 

23,030 

202.300 


Total  .  .  Thahrs  31,710,(XX)  £7, 701,000 

Exclusive  tJ  the  above  income  and  expenditure,  the  receipt  and  expenditure 
of  the  provincial  governments,  and  other  receipts  and  expenditures,  including  the 
roval  list,  arisit.g  from  independent  sources,  amount  altogether,  according  to 
M.  I).  Hanzen,  to  about  23,(XX),(XX)  thalers,  or  3,750,000/.  making  the  whole 
receipt  ami' expenditure  of  the  kingdom  something  more  than  about  1 1 ,000,000/. 
sterling. 

It  wil.l  lie  obstrved  that  there  arc  only  two  items  of  expenditure  which  exceed 
a  million  sterling,  and  that  all  the  others  arc  much  under  half  a  million.  The 
first  item  over  a  million  is  now  much  below  that  amount,  and  that  of  about  three 
millions  and  a  half  for  the  military  expenditure,  when  the  vast  labour  expended 
on  the  strongholds  of  Khrcnbreitstcin  and  Coblcntz,  and  other  fortifications  are 
taken  into  account,  is  remarkably  low,  for  an  anny  as  well  fed  as,  and  generally 
hotter  dressed  and  equipped  than,  any  other  in  Europe.  The  economy  of  the 
military  system  of  I’russin,  where  every  male  inhabitant  in  flic  kingdom,  over 
sixteen  years,  is  a  well-drilled,  intelligent  soldier,  is  the  cheapest,  atjd  the  motif 
efficient  in  the  modem  history  of  nations. 

According  to  M.  T).  Hanzen,  the  total  average  annual  income  of  Prussia 
from  all  sources  for  ten  years  may  be  stated  as  follows : — 
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I.AXP-T\X,  &0.,  !.\  I*KI  >SI  A. 

i“  (irnnihfeiier  im  PrcusMsehen  Slnale.") 

Our  information  on  this  head  is  abstracted  chiefly  from  M.  IIofTman's  recent 
work. 

“  1  In-  ilisa-on  f-\|w  -rii-nred  In  JVu«'ia."  ‘ays  M.  Hoflinaii,  ••  during  the  lonir  |M'riod  of 
»ar  !  apparently  !,•  n,  mci  t.<l  In  t  li*-  treaty  of  Til-it  in  July.  I  SOT  ),  had  entirely  deranged 
the  «nte  nf  tln>  Nnti"nnl  r.\elie<|iier.  and  rntHupiriitly  it  Wntue  roipibite  to  make  a 
'lueVte  ehaiiLTe  it  the  mode  ..f  buying  the  laml-tai.  Tbi-  «a,  effected  by  an  edict  of 
the  I  tmiuee  I  >e|iart nient  dated  the  'JTth  of  ( )e*n|>er,  ls|0." 

By  tins  decree  a  new  “  anlash <■''  was  taken,  hv  which  all  the  landed  property 
of  the  kingdom,  including  the  domains  of  the  nobility  teas  included.  However, 
the  then  unsettled  .state  of  puhlie  aflairs  greatly  interfered  with  this  attempt,  as 
dul  also  the  renewal  of  the  war  in  IHU.  The  fortunate  termination,  however,  of 
this  war  renewed  the  necessity  for  a  general  amendment  of  the  system  of 
taxation,  hut  great  difficulty  was  experienced  (owing  to  the  accession  of  new 
portions  of  territory),  in  making  this  system  generally  applicable.  It  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  taking  the  new  “  animlre that  for  many  years  the  valuation  of 
income  derived  from  agricultural  land  was  not  to  be  depended  upon  ;  and  still 
greater  was  the  evil  as  regarded  the  valuation  of  the  personal  (poll)  tax,  which  in 
fact  had  to  he  almost  entirely  remodelled. 

"’I  Im  Ian  of  the  30th  of  May,  *  S20,  regulating  the  general  system  of  taxation,  had 
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not  *0  much  regard  to  the  complete  future  amalgamation  of  taxation,  as  to  the  Heredity 
of  diminishing  the  public  expenditure. 

“  Besides  in  several  of  the  provinces,  there  wire  such  different  *  icu  s  entertained  relative 
to  this  tax.  that  at  tir-t  it  was  difficult  to  uphold  it.  and  it  »n«  requisite  hv  the  advice  of 
the  provincial  state  to  assimilate  it  to  the  law  of  Julv,  ls)0,  which  was  tir.t  done  t > v  a 
general  decree  of  5th  of  .lune,  Jsg.'l,  and  iijhiii  ;hi->  wn-  fonnde.l  the  pro.incial  law.  nj >  to 
1827.  It  was  al'O  decreevl  that  tile  land-taxes  vv hirli  had  l»  en  itnposvd  in  I7S9.  nt  the 
rommenceniont  of  the  French  revolution,  should  Uo  lessened  lo  one-tifth  part  of  the  clear 
proceed#  U|xm  sufficient  pn-of  Iw-ing  given  ;  anil  that  land'  hitherto  (if  'iicli  hud  beet, 
alienated),  were  nbo  to  l»c  taxed  a  sixth  part  of  their  clear  piotit." 

Since  this  period  no  change  litis  been  made  relative  to  the  taxes  upon  good 
or  profitable  soils. 

"In  both  the  western  provinces  the  desire  was  universal  for  a  more  equitable 
arrangement  of  the  land-tax,  ami  in  con-cqiicnrc  a  Itcitcr  apportionment  ot  the  ’and  was 
elfected  in  1833." 

The  land-tax  is  not  only  imposed  in  Prussia  on  good  agricultural  soils,  hut 
more  or  less  on  all  ether  descriptions  of  ground.  The  total  amount  in  the  year 
18.3H  was  10, 163,9-1 2  thalers  ;  in  IS  2 1 ,  9,878,7-32  thalers;  giving  an  increase  on 
the  IS  years  of  285,190  thalers.  The  average  annual  amount  of  land-tax  levied 
for  these  18  years  was  10,0-19,2-11  thalers.  Comparing  this  value,  with  the 
superficial  measurement  of  the  country,  which  is  equivalent  to  5077 11,1.,  geo¬ 
graphical  square  miles,  it  gives  to  each  square  mile  an  amount  of  1979  thalers, 
fi  silbergroschcn,  and  2  pfennige.  Kaeh  of  these  square  miles  contains  about 
21,-lDOj3,.,  Prussian  acres  of  180  square  yards  each,  anil  consequently  the  tax 
upon  the  square  acre  is  d 2 pfennige,  of  which  300  are  equal  to  one 
thaler. 

“  According  to  official  returns,  the  population  of  l’ruvia  was  as  follow#  at  the  under- 
mentioned  jx-rimls :  viz  — 

At  die  commencement  of  ]S‘_'()  . 

At  the  end  of  1822 
1 825  . 

„  I  sgs 

18.31  . 

„  ls.U 

„  18.37  . 


Total  of  the  seven  years 
Mean  average  of  do. 

On  comparing  this  amount  of  population  with  the  preceding  value  of  the 
land-tax,  it  will  be  found  that  each  individual  pays  annually  23  silbergroschcn, 
10 pfennige,  or  0./939  of  n  thaler,  or  about  2r.  Ad.  direct  land-tax. 

In  some  places  the  amount  of  this  tax  upon  the  square  acre,  and  the  relative 
number  of  inhabitants  upon  the  same,  will  vary  considerably,  as  will  also  its 
capability  of  production. 


I  1,090,0“  5 
I  I  .(it)  t,  1 .3.3 

12,720,1  ID 
1 3.0,38,  *itio 
1.3,509.927 
I  1.098.135 
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“  The  avc-mpi'  anm 
Pru'si.-in  acre?),  ami  |hi 


In  Pnorin  i'rrq>er 
IWn  . 
Hramli-nlmrg 
I’nim-rnmn 
Silvia 

I)ncliv  "f  Savu 

Wi-!|ilialia 

lUmni-h  I’mviii 


nt  of  tlm  land-tax,  upon  the  njuare  mile  (containing  21,490,HU 
individual.  lias  lx.tti  o?  follows:  via. — 


Per  «quar*  Mile, 
tlilrs.  nlbergn.  pf. 

f»:iy  0  1 1 

h:>2  17  11 

1120  20  10 

774  Id  0 

2*07  10  0 

10  n 

40(j‘J  l!»  II 


2<i  9. 13 

3-5  4.24 

:s:l  H.34 

32  10.27 


Or,  an  average  rate  for  tin-  kingdom,  of 


23  10..52 


rr.KSONAL  TANKS. 

( Personal  Steuern.) 

“  In  Prussia,”  continues  M.  IIolTmann, ‘‘  prior  to  the  year  1  ell  1,  these  taxes  were 
only  known  in  some  small  districts  of  the  kingdom.  The  chief  national  tax  being  an 
excise  tax  imposed  upon  most  articles  of  daily  consumption.  There  were  exceptions 
as  regarded  the  manner  of  paying  this  tax:  for  instance,  persons  who  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  carry  on  certain  town  manufactures  in  the  country,  were  obliged  to  pay  a 
Jin\  Max,  which  was  considered  as  a  fixed  assessment,  received  in  lieu  of  the 
town-excise-dues.  Prussia  being,  after  the.  Treaty  of  Tilsit  under  the  necessity 
of  extending  her  sources  of  revenue,  tnxed  all  lands  in  one  uniform  manner, 
hut  the  various  scats  of  manufacturing  industry  were  exempted.  A  new 
tax  was  at  this  tune  imposed  on  the  grinding  of  corn;  upon  a  schcffcl  of 
whea,t  it  was  half  a  thaler  (about  one  shilling  the  Winchester  bushel),  on 
other  descriptions  of  grain  at  the  rate  of  /•  of  a  thaler,  or  2$  groschen,  reckoning 
2  1  of  the  latter  to  1  thaler.  This  tax  was  collected  at  the  various  public  mills 
where  the  corn  was  ground.  The  use  of  private  /ium/-mills  was  strictly  forbidden. 
This  law  was  however  evaded  by  |ktsoiis  making  use  of  mortars,  in  which  they 
pounded  their  grain,  and  by  mixing  it  with  water,  they  continued  to  manu¬ 
facture  it  into  bread  paste. 

“  The  government,  in  consef|uence  changed  the  above  impost  into  a  personal 
tax  to  be  levied  in  the  agricultural  districts.  This  was  done  by  the  finance 
decree  of  7th  .September  1M  1,  and  a  tax  of  half  a  ‘.baler  yearly  was  levied  upon 
every  male  who  had  attained  his  twelfth  year,  in  lieu  of  the  grinding-tax. 

“  At  the  end  of  1*15,  peace  being  established,  it  became  requisite  to  make 
some  better  and  general  arrangement  in  regard  to  the  income  and  expenditure  of 
the  state —the  national  debt  then  amounting  to  about  200,000,000  thalers.  New 
methods  of  taxation  were  devised,  and  then  for  the  first  time  the  attention  of  the 
Prussian  g oeeniin rut . tjji j  turned  to  the  taiirg  foreign  eommoditie s  for  the. pur¬ 
pose  of  rn enue;  and  also  of  imposing  certain  duties  upon  native  produce,  &c.,  for  the 
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like  purposes.  In  1819  a  general  lax  was  imposed  upon  consumption  of  foreign 
wines  and  spirits,  it c.,  and  at  the  same  time  home  made  spirits,  malt,  mace,  and 
tobacco-leaves  were  subjected  to  an  excise  dutv.  ^.8,-dt  was  the  next  article 
taxed;  its  sale  price  was  regulated  and  fixed  by  an  ordinance  of  the  17th  of 
January,  1820;  and  by  a  further  decree  of  the  .loth  of  .May  in  this  year,  the 
land-tax  was  extended  to,  and  levied  on,  ali  descriptions  of  land.  Then  followed 
a  tax  on  trades,  which  was  put  upon  a  new  footing  by  the  same  law  of  the  3ntii  of 
May,  1820.  The  trades  tax,  together  with  stamp  duties,  tame  into  operation  on 
the /th  of  March,  1822.  The  income  of  the  country  si  ill  remaim  d  'viMKi.OOO 
thalers  below  its  expenditure;  and  to  meet  this  deficit  it  was  deemed  necessary 
to  extend  and  increase  the  poll-tax. 

“  At  the  end  of  1820  all  the  Prussian  states  contained  a  population  of 
11,000,000,  of  which  nearly  -1,000,000  were  under  1  I,  and  x>,( too  under  12 
years  of  age.  It  was  anticipated  that  a  poll-tax  of  half  a  thaler  annually  upon 
all  persons  above  11  years  old  would  yield  a  revenue  of  1,000.000  tinders.  On 
the  poorer  classes  who  might  he  unable  to  pay  half  a  thaler  at  once,  the  tax  was 
received  by  a  monthly  contribution  of  one  groseben.  By  the  adoption  of  this 
poll-tax  the  whole  population  of  the  kingdom  was  divided  into  classes. 

“  Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  carrying  out  this  arrangement ;  especially 
as  regarded  the  movements  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  large  second-rate  towns  en¬ 
gaged  in  trade,  and  also  as  regarded  mere  day  lodgers,  and  domestic  servants. 
For  these  reasons  it  was  found  advisable  to  retain  the  tax  upon  tlour  and  the 
slaughtering  of  cattle  in  such  towns,  in  lieu  of  the  poll-tax  ;  ami  the  views  of  the 
government  in  this  respect  were  received  more  favourably  by  the  inhabitants,  w  ho, 
from  habit,  were  accustomed  to  these  local  taxes.  Those  districts  and  towns,  in 
which  these  taxes  were  retained,  did  not  contain  more  than  viic-ii-vcul/i  of  the 
total  population ;  but  it  was  expected,  for  the  rea-ons  before  given,  tolcvy  the 
poll-tax  on  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  inhabitants  :  it  therefore  became  requisite 
to  secure  about  six  million  thalers  from  the  remaining  six-sevenths  of  the  people. 

“  By  the  Decree  of  the  30th  of  May,  1820,  the  new  poll-tax,  levied  m  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  recent  classification,  came  into  operation  ; — the  details  of  this 
measure  were  as  follow  :  viz. — 

Thalers. 

From  householders  in  the  1st  class,  mouthh/  2  0 

„  2d  „  '  .  1  0 

3d  „  „  .  j  of  a  tlml.-r 

,,  -1th  „  „  .  of  o  dialer  (since  raised  to  13  pf. ) 

"  By  the  same  law,  another  higher  class’was  added,  who  were  to  pay  a  monthly 
rate  of  -1  thalers ;  and  a  rate  of  J  of  a  thalcr.was  also  levied  monthly  upon  cer¬ 
tain  householders  in  some  country  districts  who  did  not  otherwise  contribute. 

“  Persons,  other  than  housekeepers,  were  respectively  to  pay  halt  the  amount 
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of  these  taxes  ;  and  the  lower  classes  were  not  to  be  subjected  to  payment  until 
after  l-l  years. 

“  An  alteration  of  this  law  was  made  by  tbc  Cabinet  Order  of  the  5th  of 
September,  IS21.  lly  this  it  was  decreed  flint  from  and  after  the  1st  of  January, 
1*22.  there  should  be  but yb/ir  r/fisrei,  but  upon  each  of  these,  th’fc  distinct  raid 
uere  to  be  levied,  as  follows:  via. — 


l*t  ela«*  .  .  .  12,  *.  and  1  thaler* — monthly 

2d  .  2,  1 1,  I  .. 

•><1 .  if  !  •• 

■1th  ..  .....  f,  ., 

Together  with  of  a  thaler  uj«>n  all  jwrsoin  alnne  I  t  sears  of  age  a*  heretofore. 

“  Hy  the  Cabinet  Order  of  tbc  21st  of  April,  1*27,  it  was  determined,  that  all 
[ktsoiis  under  IT.  years  old.  should  be  free  from  this  tax  :  and  a  further  Order  of 
the  l-th  of  June,  1-2*,  enforced  this  contribution  from  all  persons  who  had 
entered  their  17th  year. 

“  In  the  Hhcnish  Provinces,  this  tax  has  been  very  much  modified,  ns  will 
appear  from  the  following  table : 


1  *t  i  la*s 
2d  ..  . 

■1th  "  . 


10,  *,  5  and  t  thaler* 

2J.  2.  1^,  and  1  ,, 

J-  §•  aml  i 


“  With  the  tax  as  before  mentioned  of  ,'4  of  a  thaler  on  persons  of  17  years 
of  age,  and  the  half  of  the  above  rates,  for  persons  in  the  respective  classes,  who 
are.  not  householders. 

The  number  of  persons  that  contributed  to  the  poll-tax,  during  tbc  following 
years,  were, 


V*..r*.  iVijnibiian.  No.  of  Persons  taxed. 

1*22  .  .  .  11.661,133  .  .  .  9,853.671 

1*25  .  .  .  12,250, 725  ....  10,376,25.1 

1*2*  .  .  .  12.726,110  .  .  .  10, *55,51.1 

1*11  .  .  .  il,01*,!>60  .  .  .  11,21 1. 136 

M  il  .  .  1  .'1.500  027  .  1 1,502,30* 

1  *57  .  .  .  1  -1.00*,  1 25  ....  12.O46.0S  I 


Total  .  .  77.  l!*,i.!»*0  .  .  65, *41,262 

Average  of  the  six  vear*  12.015. <>61  ....  10,973,877 

The  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  the  poll-tax,  during  tbc  following 


years,  via 


from  1*21  to  1*26  inclusi' 
1*27  1*12  „  . 

1*11  1*1* 


Tlialm. 

19,991,022 

40.921. 109 
■12,109,176 


Total  of  the  IS  year*  .  .  123.023,507 

Average  of  ditto  .  .  .  6,834,639 

'Hie  number  «f  taxable  persons,  during  thu  |>crk>d,  in  the  varioui 
districts,  amounted  to  ...... 


10,937,877 
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Wliirh  would  give  mi  average  rate,  per  individual,  of  nearly  1 8  groschen  and  S \  pfnmigv  ; 
and  a  family  of  live  jicrsom  would  con.Mvjurntly  pay  the  yearly  amount  opial  to  d  thalers, 
•t  ollicrg*.  pfennigs*. 

In  the  Rhenish  Provinces,  the  rates  of  taxation,  as  has  been  already  shown., 
vary  much  more  than  in  the  other  districts  of  the  kingdom.  During  the  follow  ing 
years,  the  jR>U-tax  revenue,  derived  from  these  provinces,  was  as  follows  ;  viz. — 

Yrorv.  Tlulerv. 

IS.T.3 . l.ldO.dl.i 

i  sn  i  .  . . l.i.itvii.i 

lS3d . l.l60.«Hi7 

ISU, . 1,1  s, -,.111 

1h;i7 . I.1hi.s7(i 

IH.'tH .  ...  1. 20  J.f.to 

Total  of  the  <ix  v.  ar,  .  .  .  7.0:i:;.0  I.', 

^carlv  average  of  ditt< 


Tlie  total  population  in  these  Provinces  wav.  at  the  end  of  I  v'i  4 

lsd7 


1.172,271 

population. 

io7  o.n.-,s.!to 
2.173.723  2,  IS  1.022 


Total  of  the  tw  o  period*  .  4.s0f>,  I  .TO  4,230.  1  li'J 

Mean  average  .  .  L’.  ld.'l.Oti-',  2, 1  1  1*,3S  1 


“  During  these  periods,  the  population  of  the  entire  kingdom  was  as  follows : 


At  the  end  of  IS, 34 
„  1X37 


Population. 
I3..',(»>.;)27 
I  i.oyx.,23 


No.  of  |V:. 
uiik  laved. 

I 

12.0 10.0*1 1 


Total  ....  27.fiO«.a*,2 

Deduct  population  in  the  Rheuidi  Provinces  for  these  |vriod-«  I.sOO,  130 


IX.iisfl 

1,230.11,2 


And  there  remains,  ns  total  of  all  the  other  Provinces  .  .  22. 71 1 .022  10,300,227 

Or,  mean  average  of  the  vame  .....  11,370,JH5|  ‘1,0.74,013 


Tlulers. 

The  total  amount  of  ."'venue,  derived  from  this  tax,  for  the  whole  kingdom 

during  the  vi\  t.ar*.  from  IS'!,}  !•>  1  s-'!S  na«  .  .  -12,  100.370 

Devlurt  therefrom  the  revenue  derived  in  the  lUirnivh  Provirevs,  during  titer 

same  jwriod  ;  viz.  ..........  7,0.33.0)., 


And  there  remains  for  all  the  other  Province*  .....  3>,07 3,731 

Or,  a  yearly  average  of  .  .  . .  .....  .'i.s 

which  would  give  an  annual  average  rate  of  payment,  from  each  individuai.  in  the  Hhoni>h 
Provinces  of  16  silberg.  7  j0  pfetinige. 

TAXES  1‘1’ON  TRAI>r,  01!  l.irtXCl~S. 

“  The  Prussian  Government  derived  little  revenue  from  direct  taxes  upon 
trade  previous  to  the  year  1810.  At  that  period,  a  very  small  and  indirect  tax, 
of  this  nature,  was  collected  yearly,  by  the  excise  department,  in  the  month  of 
November. 


(.ni'MMc  t  mon  or  cl's 


G 10 

“  By  the  edict  of  the  2d  of  November,  Is  10,  n  general  tax  upon  various 
trades  was  imposed  throughout  the  kingdom,  with  the  view  of  improving  the 
depressed  state  of  the  finances  ;  the  amount  then  raised  was  about  (UK), (XX) 
thalers.  The  new  ordinance,  however,  obliged  persons  engaging  in  trade  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  government  licence,  which  empowered  the  holder  to  carry  on  his  business 
in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  these  licences  were  registered  at  the  lor.d  police 
bureaux.  A. tariff  was  affixed  to  this  state  order,  rrgulat'ng  the  pavmcnt  i  f  the 
tax  in  quarterly  periods— the  rates  varying  from  ltKi  to  gfxi  thalers  yearly. 

In  consequence  of  the  'disturbed  state  of  public  affair*,  the  result  of  the 
long  and  unfortunate  war  with  France,  tin*  tax  did  not.  for  some  time  produce 
much  revenue,  but  it  has  since  then  bee  one  a  source  of  considerable  income. 

“  The  law  of  the  doth  of  Mav,  l^.o,  enumerates  the  various  branches  of 
trade  which  were  to  be  taxed,  viz  all  brandies  of  trade,  whether  specially  pri¬ 
vileged  or  not  ;  publicans  and  wine-merchants  of  all  descriptions  ;  artisans  em¬ 
ploying  more  than  one  assistant  or  apprentice,  or  who  may  have  ready  made  goods, 
in  shops  or  warehouses  for  sale;  also,  bakers,  butchers,  brewers  and  distillers, 
millers,  shipbuilders,  curriers  and  horse-dealers.  All  rmiu »  tnnle<  of  a  scientific 
character  only  were  to  remain  uutaxed. 

“  The  eitics  and  towns,  \e.,  were  divided  into  classes  according  to  their 
rank  and  the  population  they  contained,  for  the  purposes  of  this  tax.  At  the 
end  of  1*3/,  the  numbers  of  persons  taxed  in  the  various  cities  and  towns, 
agreeably  to  their  respective  clarifications,  were  as  follow:  viz. — 

••  In  It)  eitici  of  the  l*t  class  .......  fis.t.OlO 

121  .,  „  2d . 1.11  l.s.'i  I 

3-ij  towns.  Kte.  3d  -  .  .  .  I.lll.I.'il 

Total  of  the  3  cltno  .  .  2.1XXi,Ol.', 

Total  of  all  |>crson*  belonging  to  the  1th  riant  ....  10.1)77. df>7 

Tliahwt. 

The  highest  mi  rage  monthly  tax.  paid  bv  prb  Urged  merchant- in  the  l»t  clast,  it  21, 

Ditto  gM  class  .  .’  .  •  .  14 

Ihtto  o.l . 1 

"  The  lowest  monthly  average  rate,  for  unpri' ilegvd  tradesmen  it. 

For  the  l«t  ela  i  .  . \'U  ‘20™ 

2<1 . .  .  Id 

3.1 . 10 

tth . d 

“  Tlie  tax  is  higher  upon  publicans  and  winc-rncrcliants  than  upon  llie  lesser 
tradesmen.  It  is  as  follows  :  . 

Sdhrrgcn. 

For  the  Dt  class  ...  30 

2d . 20 

3d  . . Id 

dtli  . .  10 
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Owing  to  the  beneficial  chnngc  which  was  made,  both  in  regard  to  levying 
and  collecting  this  tax,  and  also  to  the  greatly  improved  footing  on  which  it  was 
placed  by  the  law  of  the  30th  of  May,  H20,  as  well  as  to  the  fortunate 
continuance  of  |>cace,  the  revenue  derived  therefrom  has  increased,  consi¬ 
derably,  between  that  period  and  the  year  1*3*.  This  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  statements,  exhibiting  the  amount  of  revenue  collected  in  jtcriods  of 
six  years  :  viz. — 

Tlialen. 

From  1S21  to  I  **2(5,  both  inchidve,  it  was  .  _  ...  .  .  1 0..'i03.  1 1 H > 

1833  1*3*  „  . 13.1t;s,t^iT 

If  we  compare  the  above  amount.  i.f  revenue  derived  front  the  tax  upon  trade, 
.with  the  population  of  the  kingdom  for  the  same  periods,  we  obtain  an  average 
rate  of  payment  per  individual,  as  follows :  viz. — 

Siltwrc*.  |>f. 

From  1*21  to  l*2r,  .  .  .  4  -tij 

I.H27  1*32  .  .  .  .  4  il'l 

1*33  1*3*  .  .  .  t  !ti 


T  AX  Its 


l.l  \\t  'tv. 


By  the  edict  of  the  2Sth  of  f)etol»er,  1810,  the  following  taxes  known  as 
l.uxnuteuerii,  were  imposed  on  male  ami  female  servants,  carriages,  horses, 
dogs,  fee. 


For 


int  . 

tuts  (upon  each.) 


For  every  lad  <>r  Imy 
For  one  female  wnant 

1  additional  .. 

2  ,,  female  «er>ant<  (it 

3  ,. 


li  tlialen  yearly. 
10 

12  .. 

r.  .. 

20  .. 

:!  .. 

nil.  .. 

3  ..  .. 


•ten'  1  whirled  itrrijp 


For  every  2  carriage*,  an  additional  rate 
of  1  dialer,  and  for  3  carriages  an  ad¬ 
ditional  rate  of  2  thalers,  and  to  on. 

For  ci  cry  riding-horse  ...  fi 

y  2  „  fcachl ....  ■* 

„  3  „  .  .  .  10 

„  4  or  mon?  ...  .  .  .  13 

For  every  dog  .....  1 

Dogs  employed  by  tradesmen  for  the  puqiose  of  drawing 
■logs  are  free  from  this  tax. 


carts. 


tic.  &c.,  and  shepherds’ 
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1  lie  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  this  source  of  taxation  during  the  twelve 
months,  from  the  1st  of  June,  1811,  to  the  1st  of  June,  1812,  was  as  follows  for 
the  entire  kingdom  :  viz  — 

Thalrrs. 

In  Lithuania  ........  4,003 

Ka*t  I’nnii* . 0,309 

W,-.t  I’ruvtia  ........  12,438 

Pomerania . 17,34(5 

Korm  nk  ....  ....  31,388 

N.mmv.k . 3,333 

I/, wrr  Ml, -la . 14,033 

Middle  ntul  t’p|»er  Silesia  .  ....  43.ti.5M 


Total  "f  the  Bight  Governments  compri»ing  the  .\ingdom  138,828 
Tin1  ninuiint  deficient  in  the  collection  of  this  tax  was  .  34,(it2 


Which  added  in  the  above  would  irive  a  total  amount  of  213,470 


Sl\)INA\Oll  UITV. 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  stamp  tax,  aa  regulat  e;  by  the  law  of  the 
7th  of  March,  1822,  was  as  follows:  viz. — 

Thaler.. 

A v enure  of  tho  fix  lean  from  1823  m  I8'2S  .  .  .  g.7.5i>,2»>!l 

from  |v."i  to  1831  .  3,082,708 

..  of  the  four  year,  from  18.13  to  18.18  .  .  .  3.443.08" 


Average  of  the  nlvove  |>criod  . .f  dxtoeii  \*-ar  .  .  3.(>tli.f>8S 

The  proportion  of  stain]*  duty  paid  l*v  each  inhabitant  in  the  various 
provinces  of  the  kingdom,  has  been  as  follows  :  viz. — 

Sgr.  (if. 

In  the  Province  of  Prussia . 5  !  I  '■ 

Posen . 4  ,s* 

..  Brandenburg  .  .  .11111 

„  'Pomerania  .  .  .  .  .  t>  l>j 

Silesia . ,3  11* 

Saxony  .  .  .  .  .  .  8  If) 

..  Westphalia  .  .  .  ®  .  .  3  !l 

0  Hlienish  provinces  .  .  .  .  7  l| 

Average  proportion  for  the  entire  kingdom  .7  It 


TANKS  ft’OV  (iOI.ll  AND  S1I.VKH,  AND  ARTICLtS  OF  .1  FAVKt.LKflV. 

By  the  ordinance  of  the  12th  of  February,  1809,  a  mint  tax  was  levied  upon 
the  sale  of  articles  of  gold,  silver,  and  jewellery,  together  with  a  stamp  tax  u|*on 
the  former,  as  well  as  upon  various  articles  of  jewellery  :  viz. — 

Tlvaler*. 

I  jvon  the  carat  of  gold  j  loth  ....  3 

„  one  loth  of  fiber . 0$ 

all  precious  stones  and  pearls,  he.  &c. ;  an  amount 
of  duly  evjnal  to  imr-iulA  of  their  value. 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE  f  I  BAVARIA. 
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After  the  25th  of  April,  1509,  alj  new  gold  and  silver  articles,  in  the  hands 
of  the  trade,  &c>,  were  directed  to  he  stamped,  and  subjected  to  a  duty  as 
follows  : 

Thalers. 

I ’pen  otic  carat  of  gold  ....  .  .  2 

„  loth  of  silver  .  .  0,) 


HEM  TAX. 


.Since  the  establishment  of  peace  and  up  to  1*21,  a  rent-tax  has  been  levied 
in  Berlin  at  the  rate  of  SJ  per  cent  (or  a  12th  part  of  the  value  of  rents',  and 
from  1*21,  ata  rate  of  6j  percent  {ora  15th  of  the  value).  All  rents  not  above 
an  annual  value  of  .10  thalers,  are  exempted  from  this  tax.  According  to  otlicial 
returns  the  tax  yielded  as  follows:  viz. — 


Th.ilrr.. 

In  INI.-. . 13.7.171 

1810 . .  1 72,2 1  .*> 

I  s  1 7 . 172,107 

inis . i 

IN  10 . 1  ^ 

1.820  .  .  . . I  *  I!* 

1821 . .  1  I 


Total  for  the  seven  years  .  .  .  I,  1 93.  709 

Or  an  annual  average  of  .  •  1 7* '.  ''  is 

Subs.?<juently  to  the  yc.-r  1821  the  rate  was  diminished  from  one-twelfth  to 
onc-fiftcco‘h  upon  the  value  of  rentals.  It  yields  a  revenue  as  follows  :  viz. — 

Thaler*. 

In  1*22  .  . .  222.599 


JN2*  .  .  2  l.'i.M.'to 

1S.-J0  . . 2.74,  I'M 

. 2<i2.<>7 1 

.  274,179 

1838 . .  .  3(X>,|01 


The  following  return  exhibits  the  annual  value  of  rentals  in  Berlin,  and  the 
amount  of  the  rent-tax  collected  in  1621.  with 


PS 

616 

3,906 

0,208 

9,-159 

11,182 

9,261 


Value  of  Rental*. 
Tnalrrv. 

.MXX)  and 
2000 
KXX) 

500 

200  , 
103 
50 
20 

uuder 


Thaler,, 
upward,  ;o  KXX) 
but  under  3(*XI 

„  21 XX) 

KXX) 
.700 
200 
100 
50 
30 


Amount  of  T.n  collrclctl. 

17.7<X) 

27..7.70 


1,081.01,7 
800,101 
0 16.97.7 
423.301 
193,927 


4 1,017  N :  .  of  Iioum-v  rated 


Total  tax 


3.009,239 
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Tlialrr*. 

The  nuink'r  „f  h-'Us.-s  rated  above  30  thali-rs  paid  .  ,  3,473.31 -t 

And  n  I  .',th  i«ri  nf  mii  !i  anmunt  AimliHw  .....  1  ,i»SS 

The  amount  mtualls  r.'.viu-d  in  |V_M  m  only  ....  gg  I  .T.-.3 

There  wz,  .MnMi|.n-nlh  mmriim,.;  dm-  «>f  *  it.!);!.’. 

Thai  i«.  0  )  ja-r  i  ,'nt  wa-  .mid  nf  tin-  estimated  revenue.  Tin-  deficiency  t*av  ocva- 
1-y  many  ln.u-,-  U-in^  m, inhabit.  1. 

The  foregoing  taxes,  with  the  customs  duties,  ami  the  revenue  from  woods 
and  ]>uMi  -  mines  ami  domains,  from  the  lottery,  and  from  the  road  or  transit  tolls 
(passage  zuile),  that  is  dues  levied,  on  passing  with  goods  or  with  carriages,  on 
roads  and  over  bridges,  or  with  merchandize  on  rivers  ;  ami  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  j>r,\t -office,  and  jmst-horscs,  both  managed  by  the  gov ernnieut,  eon- 
stitute.  the  .sources  from  which  the  l’russiau  treasury  has  derived  the  income  which 
has  met  the  public  expenditure,  and  so  rapidly  diminished  the  publie  debt. 

IN  COM  F.  AMI  t  M'F.NIitn  l!F.  OF  l!Av„  lll.V. 

■Qtreei  Tiuri. — Lands  are  selected  in  each"  commune,  by  royal  rommis- 
•n.ners,  r.ml  by  tax  assessors  nominated  by  the  commune,  for  the  purpose  of 
assessing  the  valuation  ot  the  several  estates.  Those  selected  being  considered 
as  representing  the  average  value  of  all  the  lands  of  the  toniiivJi',,'.  The  lands 
are  then  il.vidcd  and  taxed  in  classes,  in  proportion  to  these-  value  and  produc¬ 
tion.  It  is  rated  at  about  one  bushel  per  acre,  deducting  one-third  for  land  not 
under  crop.  The  simplum,  or  1  kreozer  (flOth  part  of  1«.  Sr/.)  is  levied  on  other 
and  uncultivated  lands.  Tithes,  rents,  charges  upon  rents,  and  dues  of  service, 
are  considered  as  imposts  on  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  levied  by  apj>ortiotiing 
tlie  same  between  tin*  owners  ami  cultivators  of  tli*'  land. 

Houses  arc  rated  according  to  the  actua1  tents,  or  assessed  value  if  occupied 
by  the  proprietor.  T1  c  rates  of  bouse  ami  land  t.-x  levied,  is  81  j>er  cent  of  the 
produce  of  the  last,  and  of  the  rent  of  the  first. 

i!u!l  I'(ne<,  are  levied  on  the  population  by  classifying  them  under  twelve 
brads,  according  to  their  means  or  romlition.  Widows  living  by  their  labour 
pay  10  kreuzers  ,  Id. )  per  annum  ;  mai,  labourers,  gO  kreuzers,  ami  soon  to 
the  highest  class  paying  1?  florins,  or  ‘.’Os.  per  annum. 

7Ae  Tr,nic,  i ,r  7b i,  is  paid  by  all  trades,  bankers,  innkeepers,  or 

societies  carrying  on  trade  or  manufactures,  and  is  levirxl  by  classification  under 
five  beads.  It  varies  to  from  .>0  krciize, ,  li.)  to  1  <0  florins  (15/.)  for  the 
highest  class,  viz.  bankers.  'Ibis  tax  varies  tdso  according  to  the  population  of 
the  towns  in  wbirli  the  trades  are  earned  on.  Those  trailing  in  the  large  town* 
paying  the  highest  rates. 

Die  finance  department  is  managed  with  ability,  and  M .  Klcinschrocd,  who  is 
one  of  the  principal  councillors  of  finance,  ha*  drawn  up  valuable  statement?) 
relative  to  the  statistics  of  his  own  and  other  countries.  The  ta.es  arc  imposed 
and  the  income  levied  for  legislative  ]>eri<Hls  of  three  years;  and  the  amount 
estimated  according  to  the  average  expenditure. 
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1‘nn.ic  Income  ami  Expenditure  of  the  State  for  a  Year  of  the  fourth  (the 
present)  ]>crio<l  of  Finance. 


Rr.\  i.\rr.s  \\r>  r.vxr.s  « *r  mxon  r. 

I.  — Tin:  Kingdom  of  .Saxony  contains,  on  a  surface  of  'J71.,',7,>  square 

(ierman  miles,  a  population  of  souls,  of  which  number  1,M‘>2,I77  i'>- 

habit  the  so  called  Hereditary  Dominions;  whilst  the  remaining  I.S,7‘.W  are  in 
the  Margravate  of  Upper  Lusatia.  Two-thirds  of  the  population  are  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  country  ;  the  remaining  third,  of  the  cities  and  towns. 

II.  — The  STAVE  TAXES,  which  seem  to  corrcsjmntl  with  the  first  ques¬ 
tion,  may  be  enumerated  as  follow  : 

1.  Land  Tax,  which  is  now  levied  under  the  heads  of— 

<i.  The  excise  laml-t&x  in  cities  he.  .  (  Fn»n  the  whole  Kingdom  in 
b.  The  tax  for  supporting  the  cavalrv  (  general. 
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«•.  Tlu-  .cho,  k  tax  .  .  j 

' I .  'Hi.'  ip'atomlior  tax  .  .  .  I 

r.  1‘onliil'  III. >||«  from  tin-  Ilittergiiter .  /From  the  Hereditary  Dominions. 

T.  ('oiii|M-iivntion  from  the  i^iates  ofj 
tlio  Nhonlnirg  frxniilv 

h  Ditto  for  the  interest  of  tin1  "j  From  LusAtig. 
public  lift  t  .  .  .  .  .J 

During  the  next  financial  |«eriod.  from  IS  (3  to  IHl.i,  it  i«  intended  to  establish  a 
m-w  nml  uniform  land-tax  for  tin-  whole  kingdom.  m  tin’  place  of  tho-e  various 
mqmst*,  Imt  calculated  to  pr<»lmc  the  laiiU'  income  as  heretofore. 

2.  7//(im  on  trades  and  personal  taxes,  are  levied  according  to  the  law  of  the 
--’d  of  November,  lNd  I,  os  well  as  the  Order  in  Council  of  the  bth  of  November, 
I  “>  1 1  :  these  i  mimic  the  poll-tax,  and  that  on  licences. 

.1.  Tines  levied  on  the  navigation  of  the  Kibe,  according  to  the  Act  for  the 
navigation  of  that  river  of  the  -.hi  of  .ftinq;  15-1,  ar.d  consists  of— - 


F.llw*  tn  ..  fi  diver  grosi-lirns  j*i-r  i 
Fee*  for  searching.  examination  a 
CIass  I.  —  10  go*.  ■>  |  >1 .  .  A 

'-'I  eriii.  .( 

3. —  I  rths.  1  gros.  1  jif  .  i 
A. —  I  rtli*.  I-  gt<x.  .  ) 


entner  iof  I  10  pounds), 
ml  xerifimtion  of  |>n|<eni.  as  follows: 

On  the  whole  of  the  stream  within  Saxony, 
honexcr.xx  ithout  prejudice  of  the  discretionary 
alh  xiations  meiitiontd  in  said  Act. 


1.  Customs  on  imports,  es ports,  and  transit,  according  to  the  general  tariff  of 
the  (ierntan  I'niuii. 


.'i.  I'.tase  Tores,  as-- 

ii.  C'omjs'ination  on  Iner.  hrnniiy,  mliarco,  unfennented  wine,  ami  wine  the  t.ro- 
ilnee  of  States  of  tin  Cnion,  where  any  difference  exi*t<  as  to  duties  from 
those  lex  its!  here. 

A.  Tax  on  distilleries  is  generally  3  dol.  I  g-  n  pf.  for  every  rimer  (of  00  quarts) 
ot  the  strength  of  30  degrees  of  alcohol  :  where  grain  is  used,  2  silx.er  gros. 
are  levied  on  eaeli  2-4  quarts:  there  is,  however,  a  drawback  of  |>er  rent, 
under  eertaiu  circumstances,  on  this  addition.  Where  grain  is  not  used,  the 
additional  duty  is — 

Hu.  Fight  silver  gros.  on  every  eitner  of  grape  or  fruit  wine,  or  of  wine  from  fruit 
with  kernels. 

Mi.  Four  egr.  for  each  etiner  of  pressed  grajxcs,  fruits  or  berries. 

Where  the  spirits  are  made  from  grain  (grown  on  tee  estate)  in  a  private  dis¬ 
tillers',  the  duly  is  only  levied  according  to  five-sixths  of  the  full  produce. 

c.  11, -or  tax  :  20  s.gTO*.  for  every  cxuitner  (of  1  10  |*iunds)  pf  luiiwn  ground  malt, 
but  with  a  drax, back  of  seven-tenths  per  cent  on  the  weight  of  the  declared 
quantity  of  malt. 

•/.  Wine  tax" :  12  gros.  f>  pf.  on  the  1st  class  (!>ext  quality). 

10  gros.  0  pf.  on  the  2d  class  (middling  quality). 

T  gros.  (>  pf.  on  the  3d  class  (common  quality). 

i.  T..lia«vn  tax  :  the  duties  are  divided  into  four  classes,  according  to  the  fertility  of 
the  land  and  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  prtwlucc. 

Clas-  1.  —  6  s.gros. 

,,  3. — 4  s.gros. 

„  -4.— 3  s.gros.  upon  5  square  Saxon  perches,  or  one  sixtieth  of  au 

acre. 
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f.  Tax  on  butchers*  meat ;  according  to  the  latest  tariff*,  on  all  cattle,'  k>\ 
slaughtered  in  the  Hereditary  Dominion*  :  tli*’  tax  on  meat  from  min  r  Sun* 
of  the  I’nion,  14  I  dull.  I  I  |ht  centner. 

G.  Salt  Ta.i. — This  consists  iti  n  mono]>oly  of  sale  held  by  the  government  ; 
the  profits  which  result  from  it  to  the  latter,  a;  well  as  the  adjudication  of  the 
cxjiensc  of  its  management,  arc  a  distinct  arrangement.  At  this  time,  taking  into 
consideration  the  cost  of  transport  to  the  different  storehouses,  the  price  of  salt 
on  sale  is  fixed  at,  for  every  120  pounds  (one  stuck  of  salt  !,  3  rths.  7  gros.  7.  pf. 
in  Leipzig;  3  rths.  16  gros.  3  pf.  in  Meissen  and  Chemnitz;  3  rthv7  Jo  gros. 
in  Dresden  and  Zwikau  ;  3  rths.  22  gros.  3  pf.  in  Plauen  ;  1  rths.  in  Bautzen. 

7.  Stamp  Tai. — This  includes — 

ii.  Stamp*  on  pnjK-r*  or  written  document*,  which  Sir  to  conic  L-fi-v  the  public 
authorities,  a-  "'  ll  a.  in  prixatc  tran-actinn*  with  the  <ame  .  it  in>  hide*  al*<>  . 
pmj>erty  hv  inheritance,  as  well  a*  transfer*  and  mortgagx-*  of  real  pro|wrty. 
b.  Stamp*  mi  almanack* 
r.  Stamp*  on  pUving-card.*. 


There  is  no  direct  tax  on  lotteries,  as  they  arc  almost  prohibtied  in  Saxony  ; 
hut  there  is  one  at  the  expense  of  the  government,  called  “  The  Rational 
Lottery,”  in  Leipzig.  There  is  also  no  direct  tax  on  home  or  foreign  news- 
jm|>crs  ;  but  the  publication  of  a  political  nexs-spnper,  or  the  sale  of  foreign- ones, 
arc  under  the  immediate  control  and  at  the  expense  of  the  government,  which, 
on  granting  a  permission  to  others,  has  the  power  of  stipulating  a  certain  re¬ 
muneration  for  the  concession. 

III.  — Other  contributions  to  the  Exchequer,  hut  which  cannot  well  he  classed 
as  miscellaneous,  arc — 

I.  Certain  rexenuo*  from  land*.  renting  "ii  private  pri\ ilige*. 

g.  The  turnpike*  <m  public  road*  :  the  produce  is  *carvely  Mirtieicut  to  keep  them 
in  pnqa-r  repair. 

3.  Tlie  toll*  on  bridge*. 

■4.  Postage-*  on  letters,  money,  documents  and  pael.et?. 

IV.  —The  net  produce  of  some  of  the  taxes  and  duties  merit, ;otied  above,  is 
1  ,(>36,210  dollars,  and  the  items  arc  as  folloxr  : 


del. 

l>utie.*  on  the  Elbe  .  .  .  H,33,*» 

f— tom*  . TTD.TT  I 

Com|»eusati<m  taxe*  .  .  r  .  I  I.S07 

Frx>m  the  dbtiiioric*  .  .  104  ,.!.V4 


3..1. 

Proto  the  hrrwerie* . lsjjsi; 

Wine  tax .  .>..!■*  I 

Tobacco  tax .  go.; 


Tlic  expenses  of  collection,  as  far  as  an  estimate  can  he  formed,  amount 


On  the  jiost -office  .  .  12  to  13  per  ct.  I  S*-bock  tax  .  .  .  1  t<>  1  i  j>or  cent. 

Newspaper*  .  7  to  7j  ,.  I  Quateridxw  (ax  .  3^  .  .  .. 

Salt . 1  ,,  !  Tax  for  the  raxalry.  .  \  .  .  ,, 

Turnpike*  .  .  .  12  to  12^  j  Trade*  and  p"l!  tax  3  t<>  3) 

Toll*  on  bridge*  .  .  13  to  !(>  ,,  I  Stamp* . 31  to  3* 

Lotteric*  .  .  .  3  to  3j  ,,  I  Excite  land-tax  .  .>»  .  .  ,, 
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I'ustxiii — Ki"htccn  per  cent,  including  the  taxes  on  distilleries,  butchers’ 
merit,  beer,  wine,  nml  toharco,  ns  well  ns  the  Klhe  duties  and  compensation  taxes, 
including  tin-  former  revenues  raised  from  individual  parishes. 

V.  — 1'UOVINC’IAI.  TAXKS,  properly  vi  railed,  do  not  exist  iii  the  Ifcrc- 
ditarv  Dioii'nious,  which  have  nothin':  to  do  with  providing  for  .the  provincial 
oxjivises.  Tlie  ancient  corporations  in  <  nrh  circle  (caMed  Hittcrsehaftlich)  lay 
aside  i'.considerahle  sums  to  he  applied  in  the  exercise  of  their  privilege*  :  these 
are  im  m  ra.lv  supplied  from  a  competent  increase  of  the  duties  levied  on  them¬ 
selves  f.r  other  purposes. 

In  (  pper  I.usatui,  which  uas  still  certain  provincial  institutions  to  support, 
the  c.eecssurv  funds  are  raised  in  the  same  proportion  as  their  share  of  the  land 
tax,  ami  of  the  interest  of  the  nati'-nnl  d.ht. 

VI.  —  M  I.’N  I  ('I  I'AL  TAX  F.S  exist  both  in  town  anil  country,  where  there 
are  neither  sutheient  funds,  or  real  property,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  their  in¬ 
ternal  administration.  The  members  o‘‘  the  several  corporations  determine  upon 
what  objects  thev  are  to  he  levied,  having  previously  submitted  their  rt solutions 
to  the  competent  state  authorities  for  thcii_approvnl. 

The  means  usually  resorted  to  for  this  purpose  are — 

1.  Voluntary  contribution*. 

2.  Impels  on  lauded  |>c**|*t-rty .  cither  according  to  the  establishes)  rate  of  tax¬ 

ation,  r>r  to  a  valuation  made  expres.lv  for  this  ohjix  t. 

Inmost*  on  funded  projverty ,  according  to  its  several  elAaaea. 

4.  Iiui  <>,t>  on  rents. 

5.  Increase  on  the  ]>n!l  tat  nml  that  on  lirences. 

t>.  hn  rra.-e  of  taxes  on  butcher*'  meat.  Is-er.  and  other  article*  of  consumption,  with 
the  exception  of  salt,  distilled  spirits  wine,  and  tobacco;  n*  well  a*  of  nil 
articles  liable  to  duties  on  the  frontiers.  However,  these  municipal  taxes  on 
butchers'  meat  and  liver  mint  never  cxrccd-23,  and  rtsjieetixcly  20  jaw  eent 
aho,-  the  maximum  of  the  existing  tax  for  the  state. 

7.  Tolls  »n  bridges  on  entering  towns  and  mi  roads,  hut  in  propirtion  to  the  ex¬ 

pense  of  (heir  repairs  ;  turnpike  mads  are  to  excepted. 

8.  Iiup.oLs  on  auctions. 

9.  hn|*>-t*  on  the  official  fees  for  the  alienation  or  mortgage  of  landed  prop-rU. 

10.  I'ees  or.  baptism*.  marriage*.  and  other  solemn  ceremonies,. 

!  I.  Impis'-.i  on  dr>gs  and  hor»e*  kept  for  pleasure  alone. 

The  entire  revenue  of  -the  kingdom  of  Saxony  amounts  to  5,183,230  dol. 

»  10  gro>.,  hut  it  is  expected  to  increase  it  in  the  two  next  years. 

^  The  items  of  the  revenue  are  as  follow  : 


Rtlil*.  pros.  pf. 

Taxes  ami  duties  |*eculiar  t"  the  Hereditary  Dominions  .  Ml, I  IS  14  II 

From  I,u-,-.lia  ........  S3,t>ifi  3  I  I 

(tenoral  taxes  and  duties . 2,400,890  0  0 

Revenue*  from  dreits  of  the  crown,  envvn  lands,  he.  .  2,097,355  15  2 


•.,483,230  10  0 
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Amount  of  Taxes  levied  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  for  the  Year  H40,  m 
Dollar*,  Uroschcn,  and  Pfcnnige,  Prussian  currency. 


Direct 


Indirect 


provincial  taxes 

Do  not  properly  exist  in  the  hereditary  dominions ;  hut  some  of  the  ancient 
corporations  may  levy  small  sums  (by  adding  to  the  tolls  and  duties)  required  in 
the  exercise  of  their  privileges.  Upper  Lusatia  can  levy  rertuin  sums,  but  only 
in  proportion  to  the  share  it  pays  of  the  land  tax  and  public  debts. 

MUNICIPAL  OK  town  TAXES. 

These  exist  both  in  towns  and  villages  wnerc  there  are  neither  sufficient  funds 
nor  real  property  to  cover  the  expense  of  their  internal  administration.  The 
members  of  the  several  corporations  determine  upon  what  object  they  a'-'*  to  be 
levied,  but  previously  submit  their  resolutions  to  the  competent  authorities  of 
the  state  for  their  approval.  The  income  of  the  city  of  Dresden  amounts  to 
?  iJ,33'J  rthl*.  13  gros.,  but  does  not  suffice  for  tlu’ir  expenses,  and  the  corpora¬ 
tion  is  considerably  in  debt. 

The  whole  revenue  of  Saxony  amounts  to  the  sum  of  J.-IS3.2.U)  rthls,  lOgros. ; 
of  this  sum  3,%-UlM  rthls.  It)  gros.  10  pf.  arc  accounted  for  above.  The  re¬ 
mainder  proceeds  from  droits  of  the  crown  (rcga/ien),  crown  lands,  Ac.,  and 
cannot  be  included  under  the  head  of  taxes. 

The  Prussian  dollar,  in  which  these  sums  arc  stated,  averages  generally  the 
sum  of  3s. 

Dresden,  (Signed)  FRANCIS  R.  FORBES. 

December  27,  1841. 


STATE  TAXES. 
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_ ...  .  included  in  the  jwsll-tn 

Sales  of  gonls  . 

Sales  of  land  ] 

f  stamps. 


Deluded  i 
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M.HMAMl  IMOX  OK  CUSTOMS. 

Wl'RTEMBKRG. 

Amount  of  Taxes  levied  in  the  Kingdom  of  Wtirtcmberg  for  the  Year  1838-39. 
STATE  taxes: 


Direct  .  .  On  I unds  (including  forests). 

Forests  (included  under  lands,  u  above). 
Poll-tax  (not  existing). 

Indirect  .  .  On  Customs  ...... 

Kvc.se  .  .  . 

Sumps,  fees,  St c.  ■  . 

'  Lm tones  (do  not  i  list). 

Licences  (paid  for  by  fees). 

Sales  of  goods  (subject  to  no  duty). 

Sales  of  land  (comprehended  in  oxci»e). 
Inherited  property  (tax  paid  in  fees). 


Misceu-aneoc 

Total  amount  of 


1,700,000  141,660 

400,000  33,333 


1,836,760  133,063 

1,173,566  .  97,797 

360,539  30,045 


6,413,342  534,437 


Direct 

Indirect  . 


PROVINCIAL  TAXER. 


On  Houses  -> 

Lands  L 

Assessments.' 
On  Bread) 

Beer  j. 

Meat  | 

Wine  J 


377,191  31,432 


municipal  on  town  taxes. 

Direct  On  Houses) 

Lands  ( 

Indirect  .  .  On  Bread] 

>  None,  except  in  Stuttgardt  . 
Wine  j 


826,596  68,883 


MISCJXLAXXOl'f  STATE  TAXIS. 


Capital  tax 

Salary  and  pension  tax 

Market  tax  upon  foreign  merchants 

Total  amount  of  miscellaneous  state  taxes 
Stutttfa rrit  Marrh  2,  1R42. 


300.000 

25,000 

134.257 

12,855 

49,087 

4,090 

406,560 

33,880 

32,573 

2.714 

942,477 

78,539 
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Amount  of  Taxes  levied  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  for  the  Year  1 


Houses  !>  consolidated  in  the  Retur 
Forests  J 

Poll-tax  (does  not  exist). 

On  Customs  .... 
Excise  .... 
dumps  and  fees 
Lotteries  (do  not  eiist). 

Licences  (paid  for  by  fees ). 

Sales  of  goods  (rubject  to  no  duty). 
Sales  of  land  } 

Inherited  property  j 


Total  amount  of  State  Taxes 

provincial  TAXll — Not 


tutlgardt ,  March  8,  18-12. 


FREE  TOWN  OF  FRANKFORT. 

Average  annual  Revenue  from  1832  to  1842,  1,200,000  florins,  100,000/. 
Sterling- 

Taxes,  viz. —  1.  Customs :  as  p  art  of  the  Germanic  Union  receipt,  2.10,000  florins. 
2. — Excise  or  consumption  tax. 

Kl.  tJ.  d. 

Wine,  per  aum.  or  3^  per  cwt.  .  i  20  •»  8  2j 

Brandy,  common,  per  av-n  .  i  0-  6  8 

„  superior,  ditto  .  .  10.  0  —  Ifl  8 

Cider,  per  aum  .  .  .  1  30  *-  ,  2  6 

Boer,  per  aum  (50lb».  malt-)  .  0  40  —•  1  1| 

Private  distillery  duty,  per  annum  .  .  3  1?  •«*  5  51 

Salt,  per  mailer,  or  160Uis.  .  .  2  40  —  4  5* 

Flour  (w.'wat  and  rye)  per  malter  0  41  1  21 

Barley  and  oats  ditto  .  .  .  2  10  »■»  3  7| 

Straw,  per  fuder,  or  10  csrt.  0^  10  —  0  Z\ 

Hay.  per  cwt.  .  0  5  —  0  l| 

Meat  (of  all  kinds)  per  lb.  .  .  .  .  0  0|  "•  O  2} 

The  excise  on  meat  is  farmed  from  the  government  by  the  corporation  of 
butcher*  for  75,000  fl.  per  annum. 
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CiKKMlXIC  t’NIOX  OF  t TsUhMS. 


All  those  subject  to  taxation  who  have  not  resided  three  years,  or  have 
only  for  a  shorter  time  been  in  possession  of  a  taxable  income,  shall  state  their 
income  accord  ins:  to  the  time  in  which  they  have  been  subject  to  taxation.  For 
the  first  year,  the  tax  is  to  be  fixed  according  to  a  conscientious  estimated  rate, 
to  be  paid  in  proportion  to  the  tunc. 

AU  who  are  liable  to  pay  the  income-tax  shall  declare  their  whole  income, 
whether  it  arises  from  real  estate,  or  profits  from  capital. 

If  the  commissioners  douht  the  declarer,  he  will  have  a  citation  to  inform 
ami  instruct  him  on  behalf  of  this  doubt,  and  thus  caii'-e  an  amendment  of  the 
declaration. 

Those  subject  to  taxation,  who  are  six  weeks  m  arrears  with  their  declaration 
after  the  expiration  of  the  term  winch  has  been  fixed  for  the  same,  will  he  dealt 
with  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  before-quoted  income-tax  law. 


I'l'.'lt.-t  \  .\  I  \K!Ft. 


Ir.-orm- 
rf.  H. 

! 


Rate  ot‘ Tax 
l.  f.  k. 


llX\> 
lit  X) 


4(XX> 

.10X1 

»k\V> 


i'd'd 
1  W> 


<>  !>  4.1 

10  o  11'  I.', 

11  no  i:  o 

i:  do  14  1.1 

1.1  (I  .41  4,1 

41  M)  41  .10 

41  .10  .II  do 

•il  do  «;;i  4.1 

0.1  40  7  s  .10 


Ai.ritR  vrioN*  and  Additions  to  the  Law  of  the  House-Tax  and  Rent-Tax  of  the 
lad  of  April,  l  $40. 

We.  burgomasters  and  Senate  of  the  Free  Town  of  Frankfort,  order,  according 
to  the  constitutional  decree  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  lid  of 
December,  l$4l,  herewith  : 

1.  'Hie  house-tax  ami  rent-tax  is  to  he  paid  not  only  for  those  premises 
which  he  who  is  subject  to  taxation  really  uses,  but  for  all  the  premises  he 
possesses. 


HOl'SK-VAX. 


Tenants  have  therefore  to  pay  the  tav  fur  all  hired  premises  without  exception, 
whether  they  really  do  or  do  not  use  single  parts  of  the  premises  which  they 
have  hired. 

House-owners,  to  whom  the  tenants  of  whole  houses  are  considered  equal, 
are  tax-free  in  respect  to  those  vacant  parts  which  cannot  be  considered  as 
connected  with  their  establishment,  and  which  are  neither  furnished,  nor  serve 
for  the  keeping  of  furniture  or  other  articles. 

I I.  The  tax  is  to  be  paid  according  to  the  tariff. 

III.  As  warehouses  may  be  considered  only  as  those  premises  which  are  not 
only  uses!  exclusively  for  trade,  but  have  also  evidently  the  appearance  that  they 
cannot  be  used  for  any  other  purpose,  both  by  their  situation  and  the  business 
that  is  managed  in  them,  they  are  entirely  distinct  from  domestic  residences. 

IV.  The  letting  of  single  parts  of  a  connected  mansion,  as  well  ns  under¬ 
leases,  may  he  excluded  by  the  landlord,  if  they  are  let  at  least  for  the  period  of 
a  year,  and  if  at  the  same  time  a  written  contract  is  produced  ;  but  if  they  are 
concluded  for  a  shorter  time  than  a  year,  and  without  a  written  contract,  leases 
or  under-leases  of  single  parts  of  a  connected  mansion,  cannot  he  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  account  of  the  rent-tax.  In  this  case  the  .house-owner  or 
landlord  is  to  pay  the  whole  tax,  but  the  hirer  is  not  free  from  the  tax  of  the 
fair- localities. 

The  tax,  which.,  under  the  abovementioued  circumstances,  may  be  excluded 
from  the  lease  of  single  parts  of  a  mansion,  or  from  an  under-lease,  is  not  to  be 
arranged  according  to  the  real  rent,  but  is  to  be  taxed  by  the  tav  commission 
according  to  a  just  proportion. 

V.  The  owners  of  garden-houses  and  pleasure-gardens,  if  they  use  them 
themselves,  have  to  pay  the  tax  for  that  amount  at  which  they  might  let  these 
garden-houses  and  pleasure-gardens  to  others,  without  consideration  whether  the 
owners  use  them  a  long  or  a  short  time  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

VI.  The  tax  commission  has  power  to  claim  from  house-owners,  letters,  ami 
hirers,  such  declarations  and  certificates  as  are  requisite  for  the  preservation  of 
order  in  the  tax  list,  and  to  appoint,  at  taxations,  one  of  their  officers  as  a  com¬ 
petent  valuer. 

VII.  If  changes  of  houses  or  lodgings  occur  in  the  course  of  six  months,  the 
rent  of  the  localities  which  have  been  occupied  in  the  beginning  of  the  six  months 
will  he  a  guide  for  the  tax  for  the  same  six  months,  and  the  altered  arrangement 
will  be  the  guide  for  the  next  half-year. 

If  changes  of  residence  occur  in  the  course  of  a  half-year,  the  whole  tax 
for  the  current  half-year  is  to  he  paid,  as  if  no  change  had  occurred. 

This  rule  is  also  applicable  for  those  persons  who  became  subject  to  taxation 
only  in  the  course  of  the  half-year. 


TAXES  COMMVN ALES. 

lo  nu'iiu'  {mil  quo  It*?  taxes  do  ItHat  .  .  165,1300 

vin.  bi.'ro  . 90,000 

Somme  .  .  .  .  255,000 

Snmiiio  geufralo  .  2,173,225 

Wie?bndeu.  b-  17  Mars.  I  M2.  I.a  (.’hancdleru*  Ju  Minister*  Ducal  de  Nassau. 
23  March.  I  M2.  W  FOX  STHANll WAYS. 
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Tiik  sums  voted  hy  the  legislative  chambers  for  the  years  ls.tj.  1*  3s,  ami 
l S3!),  exceeded  !>v  about  'JoO.tHH)  tinders  the  estimated  income,  which  "as  only 
1  1, •.'()!. 7S0  thalers  ^of  d«.  each'.  The  income  has  since  increased,  and  is  -tated 
to  exceed  the  expenditure.  The  public  debt  is  about  l\mi!hoos  of  thalers 
equal  to  Ti’JS.tKH)  sterling.  The  direct  taxes  amount  to  llt-’V-jO  thalers,  or 
nearly  half  the  revenue,  and  levied  hy  valuing  the  produce  of  the  lands  much  the 
same  as  in  Havaria.  There  is  a  cattle  tax.  a  trades  tax  ;  and  the  remaining 
income  arises  from  the  pio-r-.tta  portion  of  the  revenue  of  the  customs  union  ; 
and  from  puhlic  forests  ami  mines,  the  salt  monopoly,  post-ottice,  anil  tolls. 

Ilts-I  iMKMsl'MM. 

Tut:  revenue  is  derived  from  the  httui-tox,  houso-tn  t .  tr,;c;-s-t,:  i ,  ric/ic  on 
, ,  feer.  an, l  KAi/w  toll,,  paUnt  and  ,u,.,r  and  uvm/eio  lows  in  Rhenish 

Hesse,  hx><oij  iim!  stomp  dulio*,  octroi  duties.  \e..  yielding  in  all  about 
.?.3:>0,iKX)  tlorins. 

Ukckh'i-s  from  Duties  levied  on  Imports.  Kxports.  and  Transit  of  Merchandize 
since  the  Kstahlishment  of  the  Zoll- Yerein. 


Tiif  Union  of  Uustoms  has.  to  an  extensive  degree,  affected  the  fairs  of 
Germane,  bv  extending  the  freedom  of  exchanging  commodities  within  the 
Uihon.  Formerly,  the  fairs,  especially  those  of  Frankfort  and  Loipr.itt,  were  the 
places  to  which  the  dealers  and  manufacturers  of  Germany  resorted  in  order  to 
sell  and  buy  commodities.  The  Union  of  Customs  having  opened  the  general 
uninterrupted  market  of  each  slate  throughout  all  parts  of  the  league,  manufac¬ 
turers  and  merchants  send  travellers  with  patterns  of  goods  for  orders,  and  the 
dealers  are  now  supplied  as  in  Kngland  and  France,  hy  the  merchants  and  manu¬ 
facturers.  not  so  much  at  the  fairs  as  during  the  whole  year. 
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Tlic  .fairs  of  Frankfort  ami  Leipzig,  as  well  as  many  others,  are  still,  and  must 
long  eontinue  to  he  thronged  with  buyers  and  sellers.  There  is  soared v  a  town 
in  (ier.nany  which  has  nut  one  or  more  fairs  annually  ;  after  those  of  Leipzig, 
Frankiort  on-the-Maine.  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  tLeslau  and  Merlin,  the  most 
impnit.mt  are  those  of  Munieh  held  in  the  first  week  of  Kpiphtiny,  and  in  July, 
beginning  on  St.  James's  day  ;  .(n-Ai-f  'hupc/ic,  in  May,  lasting  twenty  days  ; 
(  V/ogxc.  beginning  on  Faster  Monday  ;  (hflnlmcf: .  in  Hesse- Darmstadt,  beginning 
on  Faster  Sunday:  .Vm'/g.in/.',  lt>th  August  :  Mayenee.  twice  a  year:  and  those 
of  Urunswiek.  Hanover,  Shemburg.  Sehueidnitr.  Stettin.  Magdeburg,  bring,  ami 
Konigsberg.  Formerly,  bills  of  exchange  were  drawn  payable  at  marts  and  fairs, 
ami  the  pavers  of  those  bills  appeared  in  person,  or  by  representatives,  to  honour 
them.  The  prmeipal  fairs  at  whieh  sueh  lulls  became  jvavable  were  Lyons, 
Kheitns,  lvouen.  Mordeaux,  Troyes,  St.  Dennis,  Dieppe,  and  Toulon,  in  France; 
Frankfnrt-on-the-Maiue,  Leipzig,  and  Naum  burg  in  (iermany  :  and  a  few  others 
«n  Italv  and  elsewhere,  lblls  payable  at  the  fairs  were  at  one  time  accepted 
verbally,  afterwards  they  were  accepted  in  writing.  The  practice  of  honouring 
lulls  at  fairs,  and  the  mode  of  accepting  and  paying  is  still  in  force:  but  this  forms 
but  a  pan  of  the  business  transacted,  which  soon  extended  to  the  buying  and 
selling  of  all  commodities  :  from  horses  and  other  live  animals,  and  their  skins, 
hair  and  wool,  to  bullion,  jewellery,  all  kinds  of  manufacture,  and  the  productions 
of  literature,  and  the  press. 

Fu  v  s  k  you  r  on- t  it  n- M  v  i  v  k. —  The  fairs  of  this  ancient  and  opulent  city 
were  established,  that  of  blaster  by  Louis  the  Herman,  who  transferred  to 
it.  m  Mo,  on  making  Ftankfort  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Osiianii, 
the  chief  fair  of  the  country.  The  Michaelmas  fair  was  established  in  1 .530  ; 
am!  the  security  ami  freedom  extended  to  all  persons  frequenting  ami 
returning  from  those  fairs,  and  the  convenient  position  of  the  city  caused  the 
continued  prosperity  of  both  until  the  French  revolution,  whieh,  tor  a  time, 
seriously  interrupted  the  business  transacted  at  the  former,  ami  despoiled  the* 
citizens  of  much  of  their  wealth.  Frankfort  and  the  fairs  soon  after  recovered 
their  trading  prosperity;  and  although  this  flourishing  city  will,  most  likely, 
always  continue  to  be  a  great  central  commercial  mart,  yet  the  otVect  ot  the  open 
trade  throughout  (hriuanv  will  probably  diminish  the  business  transacted  at  its 
fairs.  Wo  were  at  Frankfort  during  the  last  M ieh.u  Imas  fair  bold  there  before  its 
Union  with  the  Herman  league.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  statement 
draw  n  up  on  the  spot.  “  The  preparations,  sueh  as  creeling  waterproof  booths, 
ami  importing  various  commodities  into  Frankfort,  to  be  afterwards  distributed 
over  Hetmanv,  Switzerland,  and  other  countries,  were  in  activity  several  weeks 
previous  ti.i  its  commencement  on  the  first  day  ot  September.  Merchants,  manu- 
factmcrs.  ami  dealers  from  most  countries  in  Furope,  to  the  number  of  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  thousand,  soon  after  appeared  in  the  city,  in  whieh  the  cottons, 
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woollens,  earthenware,  hardwares,  atul  other  merchandize  of  F.ng'aml ,  the  silks, 
inodes,  and  fancy  wares  of  France;  the  printed  cottons  ami  embroidery  of  Suit- 
zcrland.  The  cloths  and  tnerinoes  of  Saxonv  ami  Westphalia  ;  wools  from  various 
parts  of  Germany  and  Hungary;  and  the  wines  of  the  Whine  and  Moselle,  had 
been  previously  forwarded  and  deposited.  A  surplus  over  previous  years  of 
British  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures  have  been  imported  in  the  belief  that 
Frankfort  would  soon  gain  the  Germanic  I’nion. 

"The  great  fairs,  common  in  days  of  yore  to  most  parts  of  Furope.  and  still 
to  many  of  the  oriental  nations,  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  or  selling,  ami 
purchasing  merchandize  of  great -value,  and  of  general  as  well  as  of  sumptuous 
use.  have,  since  the  ninth  century,  given  splendour,  influence,  and  renown  to 
Frankfort. 

“  Here  Jews,  Gentiles,  and  Christians  have  eongregated.and  still  continue  to 
assemble;  and  although  the  restrictive  system  of  Prussia  others  the  alternative 
of  ruin  or  adhesion  to  tins  little  but  rich  republic,  vet  its  warehouses  aie  now- 
filled  with  Manchester  cottons,  Yorkshire  and  West  of  Kngl.vnd  cloths.  Welsh 
flannels,  Glasgow  muslins.  Paisley  shawls,  l  iverpool  crockery.  Birmingham 
ironware,  and  Shetiield  cutlery:  with  bales  of  American  cotton,  of  Russian  t’ux, 
ami  of  German  wool  ;  with  Virginia  tobacco,  West-lndia  sugars,  ami  St.  Domingo 
co  thee. 

“  The  hotels  ami  lodging-houses  are  crammed  with  wool  and  wine  buyers,  and 
sellers  of  goods  from  Knglatul  ;  with  purchasers  of  F.ngiish  eotton-tw  i<t.  of 
American  cotton,  and  of  dye-stuths,  and  dyed  woven  goods  from  Switzeiland. 
Baden,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony:  and  with  speculators  of  every  from,  the 

mountebank  and  musical  Bohemian,  to  the  manufacturer,  merchant,  and 
capitalist,  who  have  gathered  in  from  every  corner  of  the  Gorman  confederation 
■and  the  east, 

“The  fair  lately  established  at  the  town  of  Othenhaeh.  also  on  the  Maine, 
and  within  the  Prussian  t -onftw  in  the  grand  duehv  of  Darmstadt,  has  risen  m 
formidable  opposition  to  that  of  Frankfort;  as  the  goods  sold  at  the  fair  of  the 
latter  are  subjected  to  an  immediate  payment  in  money  of  the  heavy  duty 
imposed  hv  the  Prussian  tariif  befoie  these  goods  can  enter  am-  of  t lie  German 
states  except  Baden  and  Nassau,  and  as  there  remains  no  doubt  that  both  the 
latter  will  be,  however  reluctant,  compelled  to  giv  e  in  their  adhesion, — Frankfort, 
isolated  and  environed  by  Prussian  douaniers  and  barriers,  must  also  join  tins 
commercial  political  league. 

“These  circumstances  led  us  to  have  the  opinions  of  the  leading  importers  of 
British  merchandize  on  this  subject. ” 

“  In  regard  to  the  sales  of  merchandize  manufactured  iiv  the  I'nited  Kingdom, 
and  imported  and  sold  at  the  fair  of  Frankfort,  the  following  information,  given 
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us  by  Mr.  Hosier,  the  principal  importer  lor  many  years  ot'  Manchester  goods 
deserves  attention. 

-  “  ‘  Even  In-fore  the  Prussian  taritT,’  said  Mr.  Kesler,  ‘  was  enforced  and 
extended,  the  fabrics  of  Klln'rl'cldt  itt  Westphalia  injured  the  trade  in  all  low- 
priced  English  woollens.  The  tariff  has  destroyed  it.  The  cambrics  ami  tine 
muslins  of  Switzerland  come,  even  at  Frankfort,  into  fair  competition,  and  at 
Otlenhach  completely,  with  those  of  Germany,  supplant  those  of  Glasgow  and 
Manchester. 

1  oe  cloths  of  Saxony,  the  coarse  and  tine  goods  of  Klherfeldt,  and  the 
fabrics  of  Switzerland,  draw  vast  numbers  to  purchase  them  at  Offenbach,  where 
they  buy  them  tiMialiv  on  credit,  and  have  not  to  pav  any  sum  immediately  in  duty. 
This  alfoids  buyers  the  great  and  convenient  advantage  of  retailing,  or  otherwise 
disposing  of  purchases  made  at  the  c  fair,  before  the  day  of  payment  arrives, 
whereas  they  have  immediately,  ul  or  purchasing  at  the  fair  of  Frankfort,  to 
pav  a  heavy  duty,  long  before  they  reach  their  home-s  with  the  merchandize. 
The  consequence  is,  that  in  most  instances  the  merchant  at  Frankfort,  in  order 
to  compete  with  the  sales  at  Otfenbach,  [tavs  the  duty  for  the  purchaser :  thus 
greatly  increasing  his  risk,  and  rendering  the  business  far  less  profitable,  and 
much  more  inconvenient. 

“  ‘  Mr.  Kesler  also  alluded  to  whether  England  could  not  insist  on  supplying 
Rhenish  Germany,  agreeably  to  the  negotiations  of  1>1  l  and  IS  15,  which  stipu¬ 
lated  “  that  in  her  commerce  with  the  Rhenish  and  Lonibardo-Vcnetian  countries, 
she(EnglumB  should  have  the  same  privileges  as  before  the  war. 

"  ‘  Vast  quantities,’  he  added  ‘  of  British  goods  used  to  be,  until  lately,  pm  - 
chased  at  our  fair,  ami  smuggled  into  Austria.  Lombardy,  and  France.  The 
present  system  will  nearly  destroy  this  trade,  although  it  will  be  difficult  to  pre¬ 
vent  illicit  commerce  along  the  extensive  boundary  of  Germany;  yet,  when 
people  get  into  the  habit,  either  by  necessity  or  free  choice,  of  using  the  fabrics 
of  any  country,  they  will  from  custom  and  even  prejudice  prefer  them.  This 
would  long  have  continued  to  he  the  ease  with  the  consumption  of  English 
goods  in  Germany;  hut  now  that  the  people,  from  necessity,  will  get  into  the 
habit  of  using  other  fabrics,  they  will  also,  by  custom,  become  attached  to,  and 
prefer  them.’  ” 

From  all  the  circumstances  of  this  fair,  and  the  rivalry  with  superior  ad¬ 
vantages  as  to  warehousing  and  payment  of  duties  of  Offenbach,  established 
within  sight  of,  immediately  above,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to  Frankfort, 
it  was  evident  that  Frankfort  should  join  the  league.  We  were  again  at  this  city 
during  the  Easter  fair  of  Our  intelligent  consul  there,  Mr.  Koc.h,  and 

several  British  importers,  considered  that  the  rivalry  of  the  common  wool¬ 
lens  and  cotton  manufactures  of  Westphalia  and  other  states  of  the  Union, 
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would,  in  cheapness,  and  the  printed  cottons  of  Franco  would,  hv  their  superior 
designs,  if  no  other  cause  existed,  exclude  those  of  England  ;  ami,  that  if  the  cheap¬ 
ness  of  German  cottons  and  woollens  of  heavy  weight,  in  proportion  to  value,  did 
not  compete  with  those  of  England,  that  the  high  duties  (see  the  TaritD.  caused  by 
their  being  levied  by  weight  and  not  in  regard  to  quality  or  value,  would  etl'eetually 
exclude  low  price  English  fabrics.  The  printed  cottons  of  Xeufehatel  being  ad¬ 
mitted  at  half  duties,  and  those  of  Zurich  and  other  places  being,  as  was  well 
known,  smuggled  'into  Baden,  YViirtcmhcrg,  amt  Bavaria.  The  following  extracts 
from  Mr.  Consul  Koch’s  reports  of  the  fairs  of  Frankfort  w  ill  further  illustrate  the 
business  transacted  :  "  I  have  the  honour  to  report  the  information  1  received  re¬ 
specting  the  sale  of  British  manufactures  at  the  Frankfort  spring  fair  lS-tl,  which 
ended  last  week.  The  quantity  sold  was,  upon  the  whole,  very  inconsiderable, 
and  mostly  confined  to  fancy  articles  of  tasty  patterns  ;  such  as 
/u/nr, Valencias,  buckskins,  coatings,  a  small  quantity  of  tlatmcl,  and  some  jaconets, 
plain  white,  on  which  latter  the  duty  is  about  J/.  10>.  the  cwt.  Calicoes,  of  patterns 
suiting  the  country-people’s  taste,  have  been  sold  at  low  prices,  though  with  some 
profit,  but  can  hardly  bear  competition  with  those  made  at  Ettlingon.  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden,  which  manufactory  produces  the  article  of  good  quality  and  tasty 
patterns,  and  supplies  the  Prussian  and  other  Germanic  states  with  it,  as  well  as 
with  shirtings.  Every  new  pattern  made  in  England  is  sent  over  by  letter,  and 
imitated  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  Xu  sale  for  cambrics  now  manufactured 
in  Silesia. 

••  During  the  last  Michaelmas  fair,  1S11,  there  was  a  tolerable  sale  for  the 
following  articles: — Valencias,  lastings,  woollen  trousers,  tigured  and  printed 
ineritioes.  numsseliuc-dc-laine,  mohairs  ami  Orleans.  The  lower  sorts  of  woollens, 
such  as  coatings,  casturecns,  ealmucks,  Siberieimes,  pilots,  »Sic.,\vill  meet  with  no 
sale  again,  on  account  of  the  high  duties  on  such'  inferior  articles.  I'pon  the 
whole,  there  is  hardly  any  demand  for  British  cotton  goods,  with  the  exception 
of  quiltings,  velvets,  and  velveteens,  w  ith  which  the  German  manufactures  cannot 
yet  compete." 

Unequal  as  the  rates  of  duties  in  the  tariff  are,  it  appears  evident  that  the 
natural  competition  of  German  manufactures  in  the  home  markets,  ami  not  the 
tariff  duties,  forms  the  chief  cause  of  exclusion,  to  any  article  of  British  manu¬ 
facture  :  otherwise  the  fabrics  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  would  not  compete 
with  those  of  England,  as  they  certainly  do,  in  the  markets  of  the  United 
States  and  South  America,  and  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Levant. 

The  sales  if  Rhenish,  Franconian,  and  French  w  ines  are  important  at  the  fairs 
of  Frankfort.  The  sale  of  books,  though  on  a  less  extensive  scale  than  at  Leipzig, 
is  also  very  important ;  ami  there  is  scarcely  any  article,  Colonial  or  European, 
that  does  not  appear  at  the  fairs  of  this  mart. 
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The  capital  of  hankers  is  vaguely  estimated  at  J50  millions  of  florins,  or 
somewhat  more  than  JO  millions  sterling,  ami  the  animal  transactions  in  bills  of 
exchange,  at  l  10  millions  of  tlorins.  or  11  •'  millions  sterling.  The  usual  current 
monies  are  thalers  ami  tlorins;  but  four  other  values  are  still  in  use.  1.  Money 
of  the  convention  of  ‘JO  tlorins  to  the  Cologne  mark.  J.  .Money  of  JJ  tlorins 
seldom  used  except  i:i  paving  octroi,  or  like  duties,  d.  Money  of  the  empire  of 
J-t  tlorins  to  the  mark.  -4.  Monev  of  exchange  of  <i«  thalers,  or  0*  tlorins  of  JO 
for  1 1  tlorins  of  J  I  to  the  Cologne  mark.  Merchants  or  hankers  keep  their  hooks 
in  thalers,  and  in  tlorins  of  Jl  to  the  mark. 

Hills  are  drawn  in  various  monies,  mid  are  payable  M  davs  after  sight.  The 
weights  and  measures,  and  monies  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  although  custom 
may,  in  ordinary  transactions,  adhere  to  ancient  usages,  will  now  become  those 
of  all  the  fairs  of  the  country. 

Li'irztu  Faiks. — Leipzig  has  been  so  long  and  so  universally  famed  for  its 
fairs  that  we  shall  confine  our  statements  to  the  years  from  ISdJ  to  the  present 
time,  being  the  period  during  which  Saxony  has  been  united  to  the  German  league. 

The  fairs  of  Leipzig  are  held  three  times  a  year.  The  first  and  least  important 
in  January,  the  second  or  third  Monday  after  F.aster,  and  the  thine  in 

October.  The  population  of  the  city  is  from  jinx*)  to  oa.iKK',  hut  the  concourse 
of  buyers  and  sellers  during  the  fairs  are  considered  to  increase  the  whole  number 
to  HX).(XX).  Wo  vi-dtod  Leipzig  during  the  spring  fair  of  ISd'h  and  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  authorities,  and  of  the  principal  publishers,  and  of  several  mer¬ 
chants.  especially  Mr.  Behrens  of  Hamburg,  anti  the  Hanoverian  Consul,  Mr. 
Clans,  we  were  enabled  to  obtain  numerous  details  relative  to  the  transactions  of 
the  fairs  since  the  commencement  of  the  Union  of  Customs. 

The  concourse  assembled  from  different  countries  were.  Germans  from  alltha 
manufacturing  districts  ami  towns  of  the  Union,  and  from  the  Hanse  Towns  anil 
States  which  had  not  joined  the  league.  Knglish  manufacturers  and  dealers ;  Hutch 
Belgians,  French,  Swiss,  Americans.  Poles  (chiefly  Jews).  Russians,  Galizians 
(chiefly  Jews  from  Brody),  Italians.  Greeks.  Turks.  Wallachians,  Moldavians, 
Anatolians,  Armenians,  Georgians,  and  Persians.  The  latter,  and  the  Asiatic 
dealers,  were  chiefly  ready-money  purchasers,  and  were  generally  rich  men  who 
hail,  to  a  great  extent,  monopolized  the  trade  in  the  sale  of  European  goods  in  the 
countries  from  w lienee  they  came.  There  were  a  few  purchasers  from  South 
America,  and  one  from  Van  Piemen's  Land.  The  weight  of  the  goods  bought 
annually  at  the  fairs  of  Leipzig  is  stated  at  from  J 3 0,000  to  JJO.OOO  centners,  and 
the  value  estimated  at  from  10,000,000  to  J0,CXX1,000  thalers,  or  three  millions 
sterling.  The  countries  of  production  and  manufactures  are  Saxony,  and  the 
states  of  the  league,  for  woollen  cloths,  merinoes,  calicoes,  and  printed  cottons, 
damasks,  linens,  hosiery,  hardwares,  glasswares,  wool,  books,  paper,  some  silks, 
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leather.  ami  manufactures  "f  leather  :  England  tor  white  embroidered  ami  printed 
cottons.  cotton  twist  and  thread,  a  few  woollens,  linen  yarns,  Birmingham 
and  Sheffield  wares :  France  tor  shawls,  silks,  modes,  lace,  veils,  jewellery,  and 
watehes  ;  Nuicmbcrg  and  the  Erzgebirge  of  Saxony  for  toys  ;  Russia  for  glue, 
bristles,  and  eantharnles  ;  Austria  and  llohemia  for  plated  goods,  glass,  and  tine 
eloths,  shawls.  and  embroidered  goods :  Switzerland  for  embroidery,  clocks, 
watehes,  and  printed  cottons,  especially  Turkey  reals,  so  much  in  demand  for  the 
east,  British  manufactured  cottons  and  Birmingham  wares  were  chiefly  purchased 
for  Persia,  for  Mesopotamia,  and  other  places  in  the  east,  and  more  extensively 
by  the  Jews  of  Brody,  to  be  smuggled  in  transit  through  that  city  into 
Russia. 

The  contraband  trade  from  the  states  of  the  Union,  and  especially  from 
Leipzig,  is  conducted  on  a  systematic  and  extensive  scale,  into  those  countries 
where  high  duties  and  prohibitions  of  foreign  goods  exist.  In  this  way  the 
Poles  and  Russians  are  supplied  abundantly  with  many  articles  of  German, 
Austrian,  British,  French,  and  Swiss  manufacture',  the  legal  importation  of 
which  are  absolutely  prohibited,  or  practically  so  by  high  duties.  Goods  to 
be  smuggled  from  Leipzig  to  foreign  countries  are,  as  to  delivery,  free  of 
seizure,  ensured  at  \arious  rates,  and  seldom  at  more  than  10  to  1 percent  of 
the  value. 


Tun  following  are  the  Weights  of  the  principal  Articles  imported  to  the  Fairs  of 
Leipzig  during  the  Year  l-Gth 
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The  hook  fair  opens  immediately  after  the  general  fair.  The  hook  exchange, 
a  spacious  and  beautiful  structure,  admirably  placed  for  its  destined  use.  was 
opened  with  ceremonial  solemnity  while  we  were  at  Leipzig,  in  May,  18JG.  It 
was  built  hv  the  tsoe'ety  of  German  Publishers,  which  consists  of  more  than 
GOO  members.  There  are  in  this  city  above  110  publishing  establishments,  23 
great  printing-houses,  with  2G0  presses.  There  are  also  large  foundries  for  the 
manufacture  of  printing  characters  and  music  -characters  ; — oil-mills;  several 
paper  and  otlu  r  manufactories; — as  those  of  musical,  optical,  and-  other  in¬ 
struments  ;  of  bronzes,  hats,  leather,  and  some  hardwares.  At  the  Easter 
fair  ,5(K)  or  more  publishers  assemble  to  sell  and  purchase,  and  to  settle 
their  accounts,  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  from  Basel,  Strasburg,  Baris, 
London.  Vienna.  Best,  Athens,  Warsaw,  Amsterdam,  Brussels,  Stockholm, 
Copenhagen.  Christiana,  Kiga,  Dorpat,  St.  Petersburg,  New-  York,  Boston,  and 
Philadelphia. 

The  warehouses  are  commodious,  and  generally  fireproof,  having  little  or 
no  wood  in  their  construction;  the  roofs  of  each  story  being  arched  with  stone. 
Its  university,  and  its  various  scientific  and  literary  institutions,  its  tribunal  of 
commerce,  its  general  exchange,  savings-banks,  bank  of  discount,  and  assurance 
companies,  appeared  to  have  been  all  well  administered.  The  railroad,  now 
complete  from  Dresden  by  Leipzig  and  Magdeburg  to  Berlin,  and  the  various 
good  post-roads  diverging  from  Leipzig,  extend  to  it  the  easy  facility  of  com¬ 
municating  with  other  places. 

A  considerable  trade  in  the  furs  of  America  and  Russia  centralizes  in 
this  town,  and  the  special  wool-fair,  established  in  the  month  of  .Line,  is  also,  as 
well  as  the  home  fair,  important.  The  legal  weights  and  measures  are  those  of 
the  Union. 

Credit  sales  are  made  on  an  extensive  scale  :  losses  are  sustained,  hut  not 
more  frequenth  than  on  credit  sales  elsewhere.  It  is  stated  that  on  such  sales 
to  oriental  merchants,  losses  by  nonpayment  very  seldom  occur.  Among  the 
purchasers  at  the  Leipzig  fair  I  he  Moldavians  and  Wallaehians  are  among  the 
most  extensive;  next  to  them  are  the  Jews  of  Poland  and  G’alizia ;  English 
goods  have  been  chiefly  purchased  by  the  Jew  smugglers,  and  by  the  oriental 
merchants. 

The  following  extracts  of  letters,  written  by  a  trustworthy  authority,  contain 
further  information  relative  to  the  sales  at  the  Leipzig  fairs  : 

“  The  following  particulars  of  our  last  Easter  fair,  I  have  (not  without  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty,  as  I  was  anxious  to  get  them  as  correct  as  possible)  obtained 
trom  such  authorities  as  to  enable  me  to  state  as  a  positive  fact,  that  the  total 
quantity  of  goods  imported  for ’sale  during  the  fair  amounts  to  about  250,000 
cwt.,  ami  is  composcduf 
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Silk  pvds.  nltout  3.<XX).  at  the  avernp1  price  of  l.ilXt  thaler 
Cotton  pvnl'  ..  tXUXX),  ..  '  ..  IL’O 

Woollen  psods  TO.tXX)  MoOJXX)  pi.ves.  wool  Ion 
cloth  included  I.  at  tho  avernp?  priev  of  MO 
Leather.  about  2o,(XX)  ..  ..  o<> 

Linen.  ..  lu.000  ..  ..  I’lXt 

Article*  off.vj  ,.  17. (XXI  ..  oO 

Furs,  ..  L’O.tXX)  ..  ..  MX) 

Hardware,  .,  IO.<XX) 


l-ci 


Thaler-, 


D.MXi.lXX) 
7.70.1  XX) 
:i.<xx).ixx> 

S.ji  ),(XX) 
2,<XX),tXX> 

uxx).(xx) 


2 -10. (XX I 


Total  salue  .i2.7(X>.(XXl 


Orat  t>jj  thaler*  j*er  |»<iiud  -terlin^  JL' LWo,(XW. 

X.li. — The  Leipzig  centner  is  equal  to  alx'ut  1  1H  lb>.  Kncli-li. 


“  The  estimate  that  about  two-thinls  of  all  these  goods  have  been  disposed  of 
being  a  safe  one,  it  results,  that  at  a  fair  not  entitled  to  he  called  very  favourable, 
the  total  amount  that  changed  hands,  is  about  ‘JiLOOO.tNXJ  thalers,  or  3,2.>0,00(> 
pounds  sterling. 

“  Of  the  above  2I0.(XX)  centners,  not  more  than  “0  to  SO, (XX)  centners,  at  the 
utmost,  may  be  estimated  to  be  foreign  prods.  The  quantity  by  far  the  greatest 
is  consequently  produced  and  manufactured  in  the  states  of  the  Customs  Union. 
This  projxirtion  of  the  goods  was  by  no  means  of  a  heavy  sale,  while,  generally 
sjreaking,  English  cotton  goods  moved  otT  much  slower  than  formerly.  In  some 
degree  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  absence  of  large  foreign  buyers,  princi¬ 
pally  from  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  where  the  last  cold  winter  has  had  the  effect 
to  check  the  sale  of  such  goods.  English  woollen  goods  went  off  much  better, 
as,  first  of  all,  the  duty  on  them  is  loner,  and  as,  secondly,  there  are  amongst 
them  many  articles  which  it  is  still  either  difficult  or  impossible  to  imitate  in 
tie  nil  any. 

“  In  former  years  there  have  been  scarcely  imported  100,(XX)  centners  of  goods 
of  all  descriptions,  even  when  the  fairs  were  called  large,  and  this  was  the  case 
even  immediately  before  the  Customs  Union.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  the 
consumption  increases  every  year,  although  many  complaints  are  continually 
made  by  the  manufacturers.  But  whether  it  increases  in  the  same  degree  as  the 
production,  is  a  matter  on  which  I  must  decline  giving  an  opinion.  Certain  it 
is,  that  of  some  articles  the  production  is  carried  too  far,  and  I  think  I  may 
name  twist.  It  is  but  natural,  therefore,  that  in  England  as  well  as  in  Germany, 
yarns  pay  badly.  I  cannot  foresee  the  period  when  a  change  may  be  expected. 
With  us,  cotton-mills  have  almost  no  value.  As  a  proof  of  this,  I  will  only  re¬ 
mark,  that  a  very  short  time  ago,  a  mill,  originally  bought,  only  four  years  ago. 
for  SO, 000  thalers,  was  sold  for  IS, 000.  Now,  that  one  mill  after  the  other  is 
ruined,  our  manufacturers  petition  for  another  protecting  duty  of  4  thalers. 
But  our  governments,  averse  to  such  a  step,  have  frankly  answered,  your  mills 
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have  not  boon  established  on  the  ground  of  a  protecting  duty,  and  it  is  therefore 
your  own  business  to  take  such  measures  as  to  enable  you  to  compete  with 
England.— £< June  13.  1S11." 

“  In  answer  to  your  further  inquiries,  1  heir  to  state  that  the  quantity  of 
English  manufactured  roods  at  our  last  Easter  fair  might  be  estimated  at  from 
ln.ooo  to  ;.o,ooo  ewt.  of  all  descriptions,  and  the  total  value  at  from  0,000, 000 
to  d,."iOO,(X.'M)  thalers,  or  about  daO.OOO/.  You  will  observe  that  this  amount 
forms  about  one-tifth  of  the  total  estimated  value  of  roods  brought  for  sale  at 
the  late  Easter  fair,  as  stated  in  my  letter  of  June  13.  It  is  supposed  that  about 
one-halt  of  all  the  English  roods  brought  to  the  fair  has  been  actually  disposed 
of  during  its  term.—  /.<-//■  :fg.  .Inly  -1,  1<U.V 

At  the  fair,  in  Easter,  1MO,  there  was  not  one  Italian  purchaser,  and  but  few 
Swiss  and  Poles  :  but  as  usual  the  Jews  were  numerous  from  southern  Russia. 
Hrody.  and  Austrian  Galicia.  The  Persians  of  Titlis  proceeded  from  Leipzig  to 
make  their  purchases  of  English  goods  at  Hamburg.  This  is  a  great  loss  to  the 
Saxons,  as  the  orientals  pay  in  money;  1(H), (MX)  pieces  of  milled  woollen 
cloths  sold,  chiefly  Prussian  and  Saxon  manufacture.  The  merinnes  and  Thibets 
of  Saxony,  the  tine  cloths  called  lanui*  for  mantles,  and  cloths  of  mixed  thread, 
wool,  and  cotton,  have  been  nearly  withdrawn.  M<>u"eliite-Je-laiiie,  and  other 
similar  goods,  were  in  fair  demand. 

11  it  a  minas.  a  new  description  of  cloth,  and  a  woollen  fabric  printed  or 
coloured,  for  shawls  and  dressing-gowns,  and  light  cloths  of  half  wool,  for  panta¬ 
loons,  were  extensively  sold.  English,  Swiss,  and  French  cottons  were  rather  ex¬ 
tensively  in  demand  ;  the  former  on  account  of  their  low  prices  to  be  carried  in 
transit  ;  the  second  for  their  superior  dyes  and  quality,  the  third  for  their 
beautiful  designs. 

A  new  cotton-manufacture  of  Yoigtland,  being  a  checked  muslin  with  bright 
silk  threads,  w  hich  impart  to  the  cloth  a  silvery  or  golden  appearance,  were  much 
sought-after  to  he  used  as  scarfs.  Transparent  Scotch  muslins  sold  well.  Hosiery, 
an  article  so  very  important  to  the  Saxon  manufacturers,  was  but  little  in  request. 
Sn  k  inimnf'Htun's,  figured  thick  silks,  and  cloths  of  silk  and  other  material  mixed, 
lately  produced  by  a  Jewish  house  in  Berlin,  were  much  sought  after.  The  silks 
of  Rhenish  Prussia,  Berlin.  Anneberg,  and  Penig,  in  Saxony,  and  those  of  Zurich, 
competed  successfully  with  those  of  France  :  the  prices  and  quality  of  the  former 
being  inferior  to  those  of  France,  cheapness  alone  created  a  demand  for  the  Ger¬ 
man  and  Swiss  in  preference  to  the  better  silks  of  France.  The  silk  ribbons  of 
St.  Etienne  still  maintained  their  pre-eminence  in  quality,  price,  and  demand  in 
.the  market. 

Linens  were  purchased  in  small  quantities  for  South  America  and  Mexico. 
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French  clocks,  watches,  jewellery,  real  ami  artificial,  were  soli!  to  a  eonsiilerahle 
value:  hut  the  clocks,  watches,  and  jewellery,  and  even  the  fine  fire-arms  of 
Germany,  now  compete  with  those  of  France.  French  hooks  are  complained  of 
as  being  extensively  pirated  by  the  German  printers.  Silver  money  was  as  usual 
rare,  gold  coins  were  the  monies  in  which  cash  payments  were  eiiiellv  made.  The 
Jews  monopolized  the  trade  in  bullion  and  ingots.  Prussian  paper  money  was 
generally  current.  The  wool  fair  of  Leipzig,  in  June.  IS  in.  vas  dull,  the  pur¬ 
chasers  were  chiefly  for  the  German  manufactures,  there  were  few  purchasers  for 
England.  The  Leipzig  Easter  fair  of  IS II  was,  in  respect  to  sales  and  purchase, 
much  the  same  as  that  of  IS  10.  The  Saxon  and  German  manufacturers  all  com¬ 
plained  of  foreign  competition,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  ditties. 

BitEst.At'  Fairs. — The  fairs  of  this  city  are  important  ami  animated.  Its 
central  and  convenient  position  upon  the  Oiler,  amidst  the  manufacturing  and 
productive  districts  of  Silesia,  of  which  it  is  the  capital  and  the  entrepot,  and 
the  advantages  of  inland  navigation,  and  the  roads  leading  from  it  to  all  parts 
of  Germany,  to  Bohemia,  Austria.  Silesia,  Poland,  and  Russia,  have  combined  to 
rcnder  Breslau  one  of  the  most  thriving  manufacturing  and  commercial  cities  in 
Europe.  It  is  alike  an  entrepot  for  the  fine  ami  coarse  woollen  cloths,  cottons, 
linens,  silks,  hardwares,  glasswares,  and  wool,  hemp,  and  tlax  of  Silesia;  for  the 
wines  of  Hungary,  and  for  the  sugar,  codec,  spices,  and  dye  stud's  of  the  tropics. 
The  oxen  of  the  Ukraine  and  Moldavia,  and  the  corn  and  cattle  of  Silesia  and 
Posen,  the  produce  of  its  own  distilleries,  tanneries,  ami  type-foundries,  find  an 
equal  and  regular  market  at  Breslau.  It  has  four  fairs  annually  :  those  beginning 
on  the  third  Sunday  in  Lent,  and  on  the  first  Sunday  after  Lady-day  in 
Septembei,  are  the  most  important. 

I  Poo/  is  one  of  the  great  staples  of  the  Breslau  fairs.  The  average  quantities 
sold  at  the  June  fairs  are  about  7,00<),0<X)  lbs. 

Frankkort-on-the-Odeu. — Three  fairs  are  held  in  this  city- _  The  first,  or 
Rariiniscere,  in  February  or  March;  the  second,  or  St.  Margaret’s,  in  July;  the 
third,  or  St.  Martin's,  in  November — every  facility  is  extended  to  the  merchants 
attending  these  fairs.  The  weight  of  Goman  and  of  foreign  goods  brought  to 
this  city  is  stated  at  about  1 centners  per  annum.  Woollen,  cotton,  linen, 
and  silk  manufactures  ;  skins,  hides,  and  leather ;  feathers,  wool,  hardwares,  iion, 
porcelain,  glass,  are  among  the  principal  articles  sold.  The  following  table 
drawn  up  hv  Dieterici  shows  the  progress  of  German  manufactures  in  ex¬ 
cluding  those  of  foreign  production  in  the  markets  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 
and  of  Xaumberg. 
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The  fair  of  St.  Margaret,  Is  41,  at  Frankfort-on-thc-O'der,  is  reported  to  have 
been  very  aniinateti,  and  t he  number  of  strangers  who  transacted  business  there, 
was  above  11,000,  bringing  with  them  about  90, 000  centners  of  merchandize. 
The  price  of  wool  was  greater  than  for  some  years  before,  and  about  860,000  lbs. 
were  sold.  German  woollen  manufactures  were  those  which  commanded  the 
market.  Some  English  cottons,  however,  still  found  a  certain  degree  of  favour. 
1300  horses  were  brought  to  this  fair,  and  all  those  for  draught  sold  well* 
Among  the  other  fairs  of  the  Union  are  those  of  Berlin,  Magdeburg,  Stettin, 
Konigslxirg,  Dresden,  Posen,  Landesberg,  and  Stralsund;  Schweidnitz  and 
Brieg  in  Silesia,  and  Sprenberg  in  Brandenburg,  are  the  other  principal  wool 
fairs.  At  the  si/m//  f  airs,  which  are  held  in  almost  every  little  town,  the  business 
is  more  that  of  retail  trade  in  the  booths  fitted  up  for  the  purpose.  The  removal 
of  the  customs  barriers  between  the  several  states  of  Germany  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  facility  of  passing  with  commodities  over  the  severed  frontiers  without, 
has  greatly  favoured  the  smut/  fairs  of  the  country. 
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The  quantities  of  \'ool  sold  in  the  wool-market  of  Berlin  and  Breslau,  from 
1 832  to  1837,  with  the  prices,  were — 
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The  comparative  prices  of  wools  in  the  Saxon  markets  in  1838  and  1839 
were, 


Dollars. 

Super  electoral  per  centum  .  125 

Electoral . 100  to  11.5 

Fine . 00  108 

Middling  tine . 75  90 

Middling . 55  7o 

Ordinary . 38  ‘>0 


DolLirs. 
120  to  1 22  k 
07  10O* 

85  100 

70  SO 


From  an  official  report  of  the  Berlin  June  wool  fair,  in  1*30.  it  appears  that 
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7C, 000  centners,  or  7,9-0. (XX)  lbs.  were  offered  for  sale.  The  prices  were  i in 
thalers  of  3s.)  per  each  centner  of  1 10  lbs.  as  follow:  vis. — 

1S3S.  IS)!). 

Thalers  per  centner.  Thaler*  per  centner. 

Siil'crtinc  1 L’3  .  .  IL’O  to  1  L’_  \ 

Extra  tine  1(H)  to  113  .  .  07  1  10  ' 

Middle  tine  73  !H)  .  .  70  SO 

Middle  33  73  .  .  3L’i  fi7$ 

Ordinary  ds  30  .  .  to  17^ 

“  Of  the  whole  quantity  offered  for  sale.  37.0<X)  centners  may  be  estimated 
as  having-been  sold,  and  15.000  centners  as  not  having  fotmd  sale,  and  which 
consist  chiefly  of  middle  fine,  middle  and  fine  wools  which  have  been  deposited 
here  in  the  hands  of  Commissioners. 

'""The  number  of  purchasers  from  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  from 
foreign  countries,  was  greater  this  year  than  it  has  ever  previouslv  been.  A 
manufacturer  from  Xorkilping,  in  Sweden,  likewise  appeared  for  the  first  time 
at  this  market. 

“  The  English  showed  the  least  inclination  to  buy,  and  particularly  at  the 
commencement.*  Good  conditioned  wools  found  ready  purchasers  at  the  best 
prices,  whereas  those  that  were  cither  ill  washed  or  were  otherwise  blemished, 
were  in  some  eases  sold  under  the  lowest  rates  above  reported,  as  this  year’s 
shearing  and  washing  turned  out,  upon  the  whole,  very  satisfactory.1'’ 

Amongst  the  wools  chiefly  distinguished  for  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
washed,  were  those  of  the  Domain  l’rill witz,  belonging  to  II.  U.  II.  l’rince 
Augustus  of  Prussia.  They  had  undergone  the  ordinary  process  of  washing  i>v 
immersion,  no  artificial  means  having  been  employed  to  prepare  them. 

The  linen  fairs  of  Diiinm  and  Stnrgitnl  in  Pomerania ;  the  horse  fair  of 
St.  George-Gncsen,  in  Posen;  and  the  fairs  for  general  merchandize  and 
produce  at  Cologne,  Diisseldorf,  Aiv-la-Chapelle,  Mayencc,  Munich,  Manheim, 
and  Stuttgardt,  are  all  fairs  at  which  extensive  purchases  and  sales  are  made. 

The  fairs  of  the  Union  are  regulated  by  special  laws,  to  which  all  who 
frequent  them  must  conform.  Great  facilities  are  afforded  to  those  who  bring 
foreign  goods  to  these  fairs,  especially  to  Erankfort-on-the-Maine,  Leipzig,  and 
to  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  Foreign  goods  on  entering  those  towns  only  pay 
duty  when  entered  for  home  consumption.  The  importer  is  debited  the  duty  in 
the  custom-house  books  when  the  goods  enter,  takes  them  to  private  or  public 
warehouses,  exposes  them  for  sale,  receives  credit  for  all  those  sold  for  re-export¬ 
ation,  passed  in  transit,  or  .  withdrawn  from  the  fair,  and  pays  duty  only  for  the 
actual  quantity  sold  for  consumption  within  the  Union  of  Customs. 

•  Unless  it  were  wool*  brought  in  from  Hangar*  lo  be  re-exported,  the  export  duty  on 
(■eri.ian  wool  of  -ix  shillings  per  lie  lb,.,  forms  almost  a  prohibition  to  the  purchase  of 
Herman  wool  for  the  Hriti-h  market. 
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Statement  showing  the  a d  valorem  and  rated  Duty  on  certain  British  Manu¬ 
factured  Goods  in  the  German  Commercial  League,  from  weights  and  cal¬ 
culations  ascertained  at  the  fairs  by  a  house  at  Hamburg. 
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At  Frankfort  on-Maiue  the  government  allows  d  jkt  et -tit  direct  on  the  duties  during 
the  three  fairs  held  there,  which  the  lYus-ian  ti--v  eminent  refund'  to  the  United  Tarilf 
(.iovertimeut. 


Kx tracts  from  a  .Memorial,  addressed  by  the  Uoyal  Chatnbers  of  Commerce 
at  Flberfcltl  ami  Harmon,  to  the  Finance  Minister,  relative  to  t i te  state  of 
Trade  ami  Industry  during  the  Year  IS  10. 

(  Tnm </nt ion.  i 

'•  Amongst  the  grievances  alleged  hv  the  metnoriah'ts.  are  the  following  : 

“  That  the  decreased  exports  of  cotton  manufactures  from  (Irc.-tt  Britain  to  the  I'nited 
States,  have  been  the  means  of  glutting  the  I’lu-sian  nuuket  with  the  like  go-ab  ;  and  that 
the  etfeet  of  such  intlux  of  British  cotton  wart  '  ha'  lieon  more  s.-mildy  felt,  owing  to  the 
existence  of  the  present  system  of  the  “  Cii'tonis  1'nion"  in  (iennnny. 

“  At  mo't  of  the  leading  factories,  'ilk.  and  mixed  g  kmIs  of  silk.  Wo.,  are  now-  manufac¬ 
tured  :  all  which  were  la-fore  sought  in  the  Fugii»h  market.  'I  hat  in  the  petitioner-'  im¬ 
mediate  neighbourhood  upwanls  of  ItKX)  persons  are  empi-ned  in  tlie-e  manufactures  : 
that  the  silk  dyeing  and  printing  establishments  have  fully  answered  all  the  ex|u-etations 
originally  formed  in  their  favour.  1  lie  I'etitioncr-,  however,  have  to  lament,  that  sueli 
promising  advancement  in  manufacturing  industry,  has  l>een  rendered  almo't  abortive 
from  the  dopre<sc-d  eomlition  of  the  o|>erative*. 

“  For  jmlitirnl  and  other  reasons  it  becomes  essentially  rispiisite  that  the  states  of  the 
Znll-  I'i'rri/i  should  be  in  a  jiosition  to  manufacture  for.  and  supply  themselves  ;  and  in  this 
view  it  is  douhlv  necessary  to  secure  their  trade.  Wv  from  fun  njn  inrosum. 

“  That  the  export  trade  between  the  state*  of  Ciermanv  and  foreign  eoimtries,  especially 
with  the  United  State?,  lias  greatly  decrcass-d.  And  that  between  1  S.i'J  and  IbiO  «ueli 
diminution  has  amounted  to  more  tlian  d7.000,(XX)  dollar?. 

“  In  regard  to  holt-silk  t/notls,  the  above  chamber?  of  commerce  have  lor  some  time  past 
in  their  memorials  to  government  sought  an  increased  rate  o!  duty  on  articles  ot  tins  de¬ 
scription,  without  success;  they  unite  at  present  in  the  following  rcpuM  ; 

••  That  every  assistance  should  la-  provided  in  the  states  of  the  union  for  encouraging 
and  prn*«yuting  design;  ami  patterns  in  respect  to  the  silk  manufacture,  and  that  all  de- 
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>.  ii|iti<m'  ■  >!'  (Wcign  improvements  and  do-i--n-  max  Ik-  procured  with  the  utmost  facility  ; 
n n •  I  abo,  th.it  tho  dutx  u|kmi  itiittil  -ilf:  mirrs  m:u  Ik-  equal  to  tint  upon  goods  wholly  of 
-ilk  iiniHifutiiri'. 

"  PuiNTt'.ii  C.u.U'oks. — This  branch  of  trade,  which  was  at  first  very  active 
and  promising,  has  experienced  a  considerable  depression,  and  the  petitioners 
complain  that  such  depression  may  be  attributed  to  an  unfortunate  competition 
with  foreign  calicoes,  owing  to  the  duty  imposed  by  the  tariff  of  the  Zoll- 
being  much  too  t.ow  upon  the  manufacturers  of  and  Switzer¬ 

land. 

"  As  regards  duvig/i  uoot/en  mnniifitctures.  again  they  urge  that  so  long  as  the 
rate  of  duty  upon  such  fabrics  remains  at  its  present  nuulernte  rote  in  their  tariff, 
both  France  and  Hngland  w  ill  not  cease  to  inundate  them  with  their  manufac¬ 
tures.  They  contend  that  Knghuul  can  produce  at  a  cheaper  and  better  rate 
than  themselves,  and  that  she  possesses  other  most  peculiar  and  commanding  ad¬ 
vantages,  in  comparison  to  which  they  have  nothing  to  offer.  However,  they 
admit,  that  as  regards  both  the  method  of  dveing  in  the  piece,  or  the  yarns,  such 
progtess  has  been  made  in  Germany  of  late,  that  in  this  respect  they  have  little 
to  fear  from  /iirc/g/i  competition. 

“  An  increased  protection,  of  from  .5  to  (I  rite- dollars  per  centner,  is  called  for 
upon  woollen  yarns,  in-consideration  of  the  present  duty  on  them  not  being  equal 
to  that  levied  (.10  r.d.l  on  woollen  manufactures  generally. 

•*  Klimov  Mam  KAcrniH. — The  memorialists  deplore  the  falling  off  in  this 
branch  of  trade:  there  having  been  a  considerable  business  carried  on  as  regarded 
the  export  of  home  made  ribbons,  iSce.  Now  only  the  commonest  sorts  can  be 
profitably  exported.  This  they  contend  is  owing  to  the  heavy  rates  of  duty  im¬ 
posed  in  foreign  countries,  especially  in  France,  upon  their  manufactures. 

It  is  also  stated  that  the  continued  eiportntion  :>/'  nine  hitter  y  from  the  me¬ 
morialists’  vicinity,  is  attended  with  great  risk  and  danger  to  their  industry. 

“  In  regard  to  the  linen  manufacture,  especially  in  respect  to  the  production  of 
yarns  dyed  and  coloured,  they  contend  that  without  increased  protection  this 
branch  of  Industry  will  be  almost  destroyed." 

The  memorialists  conclude  by  a  general  request  in  the  following  terms: 

“  That  full  security  mav  he  Afforded  to  native  industry  by  most  efficient  protective  duties 
being  levied  generally  u|hui  foreign  manufacture-." 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  Prussian  government  will  further  increase  the.duty 
on  woven  goods:  the  duty  being  already  enormous.  The  complaints  of  the  memo¬ 
rialists  are.  like  those  of  all  others,  seeking  protection  by  imposing  high  duties 
on  similar  foreign  goods  to  their  own,  proofs  that  no  manufacture  can  be  in  a 
sound  condition,  unless  it  can  be  maintained  on  the  principles  of  free  compe¬ 
tition  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  _ 
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By  the  treaty  of  navigation  and  trade,  signed  at  London  the  -d  ot"  March, 
1>  10,  the  ports  at  the  mouths  of  the  Meuse,  of  the  Kins,  of  the  Weser.  and  of 
the  Elbe,  or  at  the  mouths  of  any  navigable  river  lying  between  the  Meuse 
and  Elbe,  are  placed,  in  regard  to  navigation  with  the  ports  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  of  the  British  possessions  abroad,  upon  the  same  footing  as  if  those 
ports  were,  in  regard  to  the  ships  of  the  (lermanie  Union  of  Customs,  within  the 
territory  of  any  one  of  those  states.  Ships  of  those  states  arriving  with  their 
cargoes  in  British  ports,  from  Rotterdam,  Bridle.  Amsterdam,  Embden.  Bremen, 
or  Hamburg,  for  example,  enjoy,  in  regard  to  the  British  act  of  navigation, 
the  same  privileges  as  if  they  arrived  with  their  cargoes  direct  from  the  Prussian 
ports  on  the  Rhine,  or  the  Baltic. 

Prussian  Ports  on  thk  Baltic. — The  northernmost  and  easternmost 
port  of  Prussia  is  M  km  el.  which  takes  its  name  from  the  river  frequently  so 
called;  but  named  also  the  Niemen.  Memel  is  situated  upon  the  C'ou/i-'W/uu. 
about  two  miles  from  the  Baltic  sea. 

A  small  river,  the  Dtnigc ,  which  admits  vessels  drawing  nine  feet  water,  even 
a  mile  above  the  town,  runs  through  the  city,  and  atibrds  great  convenience 
for  loading  grain,  linseed,  and  other  articles  directly  from  the  warehouses,  ami 
without  the  expense  or  risk  of  lighterage.  Like  all  the  ports  on  the  south  shore 
of  the  Baltic,  Memel  has  a  sandbank  across  its  entrance,  hut  with  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  having  generally  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  feet  of  water  over  this 
bar.  When  the  ice  breaks  up  in  spring,  with  a  westerly  or  X.X.W.  wind,  the 
bar  remains  unmoved.  If  the  wind  should,  at  the  time  of  the  ice  breaking, 
blow-from  the  south-east,  the  ice  is  driven  against  the  sandhills,  and  the  depth 
over  the  bar  is  often  greatly  lessened.  During  one  spring  it  was  shallowed  to 
only  seven  feet  depth. 

Ships  requiring  a  large  draft  of  water  can  pass  over  the  bar,  hut  must  load 
in  part  without  in  the  roads;  where  the  anchorage  is  only  tolerable,  and  dan¬ 
gerous  with  strong  north,  and  north-west  winds,  which  have  driven  ships  ashore; 
when  the  winds  blow  from  the  eastward,  the  rafts  of  wood  brought  out  to  he 
shipped  are  often  driven  from  the  vessels  into  the  Baltic. 

The  port  charges  have  always  been  moderate,  consisting  chiefly  of  pilotage, 
loading,  and  ballast  charges. 

The  navigation  generally  closes  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  December 
vwhcn  severe  frost  sets  in\  and  opens  about  the  latter  end  of  March.  The  legal 
monies,  weights,  and  measures  are  now  those  of  the  realm. 
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Momcl  owes  its  importance  to  its  situation,  anil  to  the  livi'r  of  that  name, 
which  takes  its  rise  n,  the  forest  highlands  between  Wilna  and  Minsk,  in  Russia, 
and  it  falls  into  the  (\>tnish  or  Currish.:  /luff',  after  dividing  itself  into  two  arms, 
about  sixty  miles  south  of.Memcl. 

Hie  Memel  in  its  course  receives  at  Koivna  the  Wilna,  which  takes  its  rise 
not  far  from  where  the  Beresinski  canal  joins  the  Dwina  and  the  Dnieper.  The 
river  of  most  consequence  falling  into  the  Memel  is  the  Sicca  ra,  which  runs  by 
Slonino,  and  unites  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Setts,  through  tlie  canal  of  Oginsky. 
This  canal  lies  within  the  division  of  Poland,  which  is  under  Russia,  and  will  be 
more  properly  noticed  when  we  treat  of  that  empire. 

Memel  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  chietlv  important,  on  account  of  its 
trade  in  Timber.  This  trade  was  of  little  value  until  1 7 1 » I ,  from  that  time  it  has 
rapidly  increased, — partly  from  the  convenience  of  the  port  for  shipping,  and 
partly  from  the  greater  supplies  at  a  more  reasonable  rate,  of  good  quality, 
and  better  squared  than  that  from  other  Baltic  ports.  Such  has  been,  for  a  long 
time,  the  demand,  and  such  the  quantities  shipped,  that  it  is  not  unlikely,  in  a 
short  time,  that  its  resources  will  be  exhausted;  the  supplies  were  from  the 
forests  of  the  Prince  de  Radzivill;  his  grandfather  would  not  allow  any  pait 
of  those  forests  to  be  cut  down  in  his  time.  This  made  the  fortune  of  the 
son,  whose  timber  rose  to  double  the  former  price,  within  twelve  years  of  the 
time  he  came  into  its  posses-ion.  Supplies  of  timber  are  now  brought  down 
the  Memel  a  distance  of  SoO  to  11(H)  miles  from  the  shipping  port.  It  is 
lloated  in  large  rafts  as  for  as  Russ,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  is  then 
joined  more  strongly  by  crossing  the  logs,  in  order  to  bring  it  safely  down 
the  Currishe-lltijT  to  Memel,  in  floats  of  1:200  to  lj()0  pieces  each;  during 
heavy  gales  of  wind  these  are  frequently  broken  adrift.  Formerly,  the  king  of 
Prussia  prohibited  the  cutting  of  its  forests  :  afterwards  this  was  abandoned,  and 
timber,  actually  the  growth  of  Prussia,  was  shipped  from  Memel.  All  the  accounts 
which  we  have  been  able  to  procure  agree  in  stating  that  increased  demand  wil 
increase  the  price  of  timber,  as  the  cost  of  procuring  it  from  a  greater  distance  is 
becoming  \ early  so  much  more  expensive.  Square  timber  is  distinguished  by 
three  sorts,  the  best,  middling,  and  brack.  The  assorting  being  chiefly  regulated 
by  the  demand  from  abroad  ;  the  round  logs  are  sawn  into  deals  or  battens,  and 
wood  used  for  sawyers  is  split  into  lath  wood. 

There  arc  numerous  saw-mills  moved  by  the  wind,  which,  generally  cut  the 
logs  into  deals  or  battens  of  three  inches,  and  two-aud-a-lialf  inches  in  thick¬ 
ness :  a  few  one-inch  and-a-lulf,  and  two-inch  deals,  are  cut  for  exportation, 
chiefly  to  France. 

There  are  also  numerous  timber  ponds;  or,  properly  speaking,  a  part  of  the 
river  boomed  round  near  the  shore,  to  prevent  the  timber  enclosed  within  from 
floating  awnv. 
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Tiie  estimated  annual  quantity  of  produce  brought  down  to  Menu-1  up  to 
1>02.  was,  according  to  Mr.  Oddy, 


“  Square  timber,  on  an  aseraire.  anmmllv  o.(XX) 

Round  ditto . 1.2(H) 

Oak  stale?  .  .  .  1<>.(XX) 

Kir  ditto  .....  -t.tXX) 

Flax . I20,<XX) 

Li  owed  .....  2, (XX) 

Hemp . -1(>.(XX) 

Tallow  o.i'tX) 

Grain,  according  to  the  demand  of  the  year.  Upsides  n 
the  export  li*t. 


o  ti.(XX)  slnvk  (of  tiO  piece? I 
I. .XX) 
l'.,t’t.X) 

(i.tXX)  ... 

I.W.(XX)  stones 
2.0(H)  lasts 
(it).(XXl  stones 
lO.(XX) 


“  Thcv  have  a  bracker  here,  who  is  appointed  by  the  nnstist rates,  under  par¬ 
ticular  rules  and  regulations,  for  certain  good?  only,  who%c  decision  is  ilotinitne 
in  all  cases  of  dispute  about  the  quality. 

“  The  hemp  is  assorted  into  three  different  sorts,  called  rem,  clean,  ehucken, 
and  /mss  ;  the  two  latter  sorts  are  chiefly  exported. 

Flax  is  generally  brought  to  town  in  winter,  and  made  into  three  sorts. 
rakitzer.  four-brand,  and  three-brand. 

“  The  greatest  part  of  the  linseed  exported  for  sowing  is  produced  in  Lithuania 
and  Szamaitcn,  and  exported  to  Holland,  Bremen,  Luh.ee,  and  Stettin.  From  the 
latter  place  it  is  sent  to  Silesia  and  Bohemia ;  the  sowing  seed  is  bracked  by  a 
person  properly  api>ointed  for  that  purpose,  and  each  barrel  is  marked  M.  At 
Liebau  the  exportation  of  linseed  is  considerable  in  barrels,  which  arc  marked 
L.  B.,  in  contradistinction  to  Memel.  The  French,  who  did  not  know  the 
meaning  of  these  letters,  took  the  L.  B.  for Je  bon.  and  the  M.  for  mattvuis.  1  h is 
blunder  caused  the  loss  of  the  trade  of  Memel  to  France.  The  crushing  linseed 
of  Memel  is  much  esteemed,  from  its  great  produce  of  oil.”  The  above  remarks 
of  Mr.  Oddy  are  still  applicable. 

The  importations  into  Memel  have  been  of  but  trilling  value ;  Kdnigsberg 
having  always  had  superior  advantages  in  regard  to  markets.  Formerly  there 
was  a  brisk  transit-trade  from  Memel  into  Russia.  The  prohibited  system  of 
the  latter  has  destroyed  this  commerce,  and  other  points  are  far  more  favourable 
than  Memel  for  the  extensive  smuggling  into  that  empire. 


Extract  from  a  Vice-Consular  Despatch. 

Hrihs.K  'munlate.  \tem,  t,  Sffitember  A,  IK!1.). 

“  According  to  die  opinion  of  tho-o  merchants  "ho  base  the  iuo?t  citcu-he  hu-iiies.s 
in  this  place,  the  Pnis.-i.Mi  Commercial  league  has  hut  little  effect  on  the  trade  < 't  this 
town  with  Great  Britain  or  her  colonies,  with  the  exception  that  bri-tlo.  hide-,  and  call- 
skins  <ni  more  to  Gennnnv :  and  in  the  shops,  one  nmv  meets  principally  with  German 
manufactured  goods,  whereas,  thcv  formerly  contained  oxelusiiely  Briti-h  :  hut  the  import 
being  merely  for  the  town  itself,  the  effect  cannot  be  very  great. 

“  The  town  of  Memel  has,  in  fact,  no  import  trade,  ami  the  real  commerce  i-  confined 
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chiefly  M  tho  c\|)<rrtation  of  goods  brought  down  the  Menu-1  river  from  I’nland  and  Russia, 
which  cond.-t  of  timber.  coni  and  grain.  hemp  and  tin x. 

"  The  supply  of  hid.-,  -kins,  and  Ltri~tl«*-.  has  ln-cn  continually  decreasing  for  several 
years,  w  Inch  niav  lx- attributed  to  tho  rise  of  the  manufactories  in  Russia  and  Poland,  as 
well  as  the  influence  of  the  [.caique  in  facilitating  the  commerce  of  Middle  (.iermany, 
whendiy  tinny  article-  which  had  to  lx?  brought  down  to  a  -ea-town  for  e.\|>ortation,  are 
now  sent  with  more  advantage  to  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Germany  : — the  Prussian 
tariff  has  little  effect  on  the  commerce  of  a  town  possessed  of  no  important  trade. 

“  The  execs -it e  British  dutv  on  timber  and  wood  articles  of  all  descriptions,  and  the 
present  sx-toni  of  the  corn  laws,  arc,  without  doubt,  'cry  detrimental  to  the  commerce  be¬ 
tween  this  place  and  Britain,  os  the  increasing  jiovorty  of  the  town  itself  sufficiently  shows. 
1  louses  and  grounds  which  were  formerly  worth  20,<MK)  dollars,  an1  now  sold  for  5000,  and 
saw-mills,  timl>er-[>ond-,  and  warehouses  have  fallen  in  the  same  projiortion.  Estates  have 
lost  a  great  part  of  their  value,  and  the  landed  proprietors  sow  h-s  com  and  grain  every 
war.  Each  large  estate  has  now  a  distillery,  and  consumes  its  own  produce — and  tho 
breeding  of  sheep  and  horses,  and  the  fattening  of  cattle,  arc'  become  the  chief  occupations 
of  the  owners. 

“  The  timber  dutv  is  so  high  that  there  is  no  demand  in  Britain  for  timber,  which  is 
not  of  the  most  faultless  description,  ami  the  tariff  which  regulates  the  dimensions  of  some 
description  of  wood  articles  is  very  pressing.  Hie  loss  which  is  incurred  by  this  reason  is 
incalculable.  Large  pan-els  of  the  forests  are  cut  down,  and  that  which  the  present  state 
of  the  British  tariff  enables  them  to  make  use  of,  is  taken  out,  and  all  the  rest  must  be  left 
on  the  spot  to  nit  :  this  is.  of  course,  most  seven-lv  felt,  and  the  ravages  which  are  com¬ 
mitted  yearly  in  the  forests  are  immense.  If  the  British  to  riff'  would  allow  deals  rtf  1, 
l.\,  2,  2!,,  .3,  3,k.  -I,  inch  i  s  thick  fit  he  rut.  rtf’ run/  length  and  hreadth.  for  British 

consumption,  ami  the  drift/  non  to  he  /cried  according  to  the  length  and  thickness,  a  great 
difficult!/  tronhl  hr  got  over,  as  the  prrsrnt  system  is  so  rerg  pressing  on  th'r  Prussian  ex¬ 
porters  anti  British  importers.  Of  oak  stares  the  same  mag  he  said  —  the  present  sgstrm 
rains  the  forests,  increases  the  price,  and  totally  jirrrents  the  importation  of  mang  sorts 
of  this  article,  tehirji  might  hr  rerg  useful,  hat  which  hare  not  the  exact  dimensions. 

“  On  account  of  the  excessive  British  duty  on  oak  plank,  the  commerce  with  this 
article  has  entirely  ceased  :  the  only  importations  now  made  are  hr  the  British  govern¬ 
ment.  The  forests  am  naturally  increasing  in  distance  from  the  water;  but  still,  were  it 
possible  to  make  use  of  them,  many  oak-planks  iuiglit  lie  worked  on  the  spot,  and  brought 
down  in  places  where  the  size  and  weight  of  the  oak  itself  renders  it  impossible  to  bring 
down  oak  timber  on  account  of  the  forest  roads.  The  trade  of  Meniel  has  boon,  since 
1828.  a-  follow  s  :  viz.— 
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British  I  Laos  at 
Vessels,  j  -tlKHllbs. 

Vessels.' 

Lasts  at 
lOOOlbs. 

Vessels. 

Lasts  at 

4  (XM)lbs. 

1.H2S  .  .  .  . 

409 

i  00,405 

219 

27,148 

181 

11.640 

I  829  .... 

407 

;  01,931 

254 

34,345 

1 50 

10,700 

lsdf)  -  - 

329 

i  32,9(X) 

213 

31,920 

154 

10,750 

1*31  .  .  .  . 

285 

i  39,5 IS 

219 

30,377 

145 

7,910 

1  832  .  .  .  .i 

2d8 

1  30,847 

342 

45,478 

201 

1 1,277 

1*33  .  .  .  ,i 

290 

:  28,705 

355  . 

49,223 

i  112  i 

6.421 

1834  .  .! 

130 

,  17.446 

303 

51,705 

140  1 

9,052 

18.15  .  .  .  J 

84 

,  11.501 

392 

55,310 

153  I 

10.526 

lsdij  .  .  .  .! 

147 

I  19,205 

404 

01,220 

212 

14,748 

lsdT  .; 

130 

-  19.074 

302 

24,970 

173 

9.937 

IKdS 

201 

27,900 

414 

04,293  i 

102  ; 

9,030 

SKATORI' 


or  rut- 


070 


i)  !•:  p 

A  H 

r  K  P. 

yp  v  h  8 

Hriti-1 

La*! 

at 

I’m— ian 

I-a.ts  at 

Korean 

Da-ts  at 

\  essel 

■namll*. 

Vessels. 

tiKXlllis. 

Vessels. 

400olhs. 

1S2S 

4(58 

003.’ 

224 

27.184 

183 

11.842 

1829 

105 

(il.7 

1  1 

23  4 

34,-330 

1 5(5 

10.700 

1830 

332 

33,0 

213 

32.422 

154 

1  (»,  3(J 

1831 

2s.> 

39,5 

IS 

213 

29.747 

145 

7,‘KH) 

1832 

238 

30.842 

331 

42,734 

202 

11,309 

1S33 

199 

28,490 

373 

52,708 

121 

0.383 

1834 

131 

17.899 

:i7<> 

54,045 

141 

9.093 

1833 

S'l 

11,2 

7I> 

387 

53,80 1 

153 

10.520 

1830 

•  • 

149 

19.5 

70 

439 

02,040 

2 1 2 

14,748 

1837 

130 

19, ( 

74 

297 

45.098 

173 

9.937 

1838 

201 

27.900 

411 

03.1  13 

9,030 

The  following  British 

Prussian,  and  all  others  have  been  laden  with  Timber : 

w. 

'j£ 

c*'e 

... 

Year 

j  X  - 

..... 

1 828 

720 

87,054 

;  Pin, 

and 

1830  01182, 

20  Pine 

1  Oak  of  i.i- 

Beams 

!  98.7(50 

‘  rimi* 

sort'* 

Hntf  piw 

,  400,500 

1829 

088;  90,149 

'■  of  Wood. 

Deals 

i  307, <XM) 

1 830 

540,  09,300 

Oak 

1831 

457 

03,398 

! 

Stav es 

1,055,580 

1832 

510 

,57,17s 

Beams 

1  0,240 

1833 

520 

7*4,372 

(a.)  Pine 

(/art  Tim  bo 

1.410 

Beams 

55.020 

183" 

454  05.041  1  Pine 

Battens 

420,<XX) 

Beams 

1  97,500 

Deals 

280,000 

Battens 

574.500 

;  ;(/,.)  Oak 

Deals 

381, 0(H) 

Cart  Timber 

;>s.j 

Oak 

Battens’ 

2,100 

Staves 

1 ,308.000 

; 

Planks 

3.0(H) 

1 

cam' 

3.000 

_ 

Planks 

-ISO 

i 

"22/220 

| 

Mountain  Wood 

1 ,500 

1834 

487 

05,517 

Pine 

t 

art  Timlte 

2,820 

U^AflW 

<;o,o(K) 

1838  584,8  1.026;  Pine 

: 

HaM  on* 

420.IXH) 

.  f 

Beams 

‘  09.000 

. 

Deals 

iSO.tXX) 

Battens 

'  5  10,(  XX) 

(,-.)  Oak. 

1 

Deals 

340.IXX) 

Staves 

"20, (XX) 

Oak 

Batten^ 

0,(XX) 

StlUV.s 

■  S.j.S.tXX) 

Planks 

3,780 

Beams 

4.500 

Cart  Timber 

■  0(X) 

Planks 

900 

1835 

4C5 

05,780 

Pine 

Mountain  Wood 

13.2(H) 

Beams 

0 8,880 

C 

art  Wood 

3,3(X) 

Batten- 

438,900 

Deals  : 

292.000 

These  ship. 

tents  of  Timlier  do 

not  always 

Oak 

imply  that  th 

.  whole  ship  ts  lade 

n  with  this 

Staves 

790,040 

artiele.  It  li 

s  al-o  m 

hoard  ot 

ten  Hemp, 

Beams 

5.280 

Fln\ 

and  ntln 

r  arti<-le-. 

. 

Planks 

1,800 

Can  Timber 

580 

liSO 
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“  Tin-  vessels  all  arrive  lien*  in  ballast,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  which  bring,  coals, 
which  an*  also  considered  as  halla-t. 

“  The  oulv  manufactory  is  a  chain  ami  cahie  one,  established  a  few  vears  hack  hv  a 
Scotch  merchant  with  British  workmen:  it  answers  well,  and  a  steam-engine  of  ten-horse 
jwnver  Is  to  he  sent  from  Kngland  to  blow  the  bellows,  and  at  the  same  time  to  turn  a 
grinding-mill.  The  raw  iron  is  imported  ready  for  use  from  Britain  ;  the  British  workmen 
reeeive  a  higher  rate  of  wages  than  in  Britain.  The  present  saw-mills  are  of  a  very  aneient 
description  hut  one  of  the  fii>t  timber  merchants  is  now  building  a  steam  one  to  crush 
linseed  at  the  same  time.  The  want  .if  inland  exportation,  occasioned  hv  the  Russian 
Mockuilr  of  the  frontiers  and  the  high  rate  of  wages,  will  prevent  Memo!  in  its  present 
political  situation  from  ever  arriving  nt  anv  height  in  this  line.  The  great  rise  which  ship¬ 
building  has  taken  here  for  some  vears  has  had  the  effect  of  considerably  heightening  the 
value  of  labour.  Metnel  having,  at  the  present  moment,  (14  vessels  with  12,772  lasts  of 
4(XX)lbs.  each,  whereas,  in  1S2S,  there  wen*  onlv  2d  vessels  with  <GOO  lasts,  and  at  the 
present  moment  9  ves-els  are  on  the  stocks,  'the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  of 
jK'ople  betters  itself  continually  from  vear  to  venr.  A  commercial  treaty  l*c!vvcen  Russia. 
Poland,  and  Great  Britain,  making  the  exchange  of  commodities  lighter  on  each  side, 
would  o|K*u  a  large  field  for  the  exportation  of  British  manufactured  goods,  to  which  the 
Poles  in  particular  are  verv  partial.  Were  such  a  treaty  ever  to  bo  made.  Memcl  would 
be  the  o\[><>rt  and  import  harbour.  The  harbour  is  by  far  the  ln-st  in  the  Baltic,  and  any 
depth  of  water  may  lie  attained  at  the  entrance,  and  the  interior  is  so  favoured  by  nature 
for  commerce,  that  were  tlu*  unnatural  and  artificial  restraints  that  now  damp  every 
attempt  of  increasing  the  commerce  of  the  town  set  aside,  it  would,  in  a  few  years,  become 
a  town  of  great  importance. 

"  It  i-  sup|iosc<i  that  the  Russian  Government  puts  every'  difficulty  in  the  wav  to  sup¬ 
press  the  commerce  of  this  town  :  amongst  others,  the  projected  railroad  from  the  Austrian 
frontiers  to  Riga  or  Libau.  to  prevent  the  Prussian  Government  from  rightly  valuing  its 
importance,  and  hv  these  means  of.  in  time,  possessing  it  as  at:  arsenal  and  harbour  for  the 
ships  of  war.  The  harbour  is  o|m*ii  almost  all  the  year  round,  nnd  capable  of  holding  any 

“  There  are  no  printed  price-eurrents  of  goods  at  Memcl.  which  makes  it  inqtossiblc  to 
procure  the  same  for  any  scries  of  years. 

The  home  consumption  of  timber  has  been  nearly  the  same  for  many  years. 

“  The  average  yearly  exportation  is  about 

7 -..(XX)  t.'y  SO, (XX)  loads  of  timber  (fir). 

d.(XK)  loads  of  oak  timber  and  plank,  of  which  very  little  to  Britain. 

7(X)  mill-oak  pi|H*-staves. 

GOO,(X> 0  lir  ami  pine  planks. 

“  An  alteration  of  the  duty  would  have  the  effect  of  considerably  increasing  this  branch 
of  trailc  lielvveon  Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  and  an  increased  supply  could  easily  be 
effected  hv  a  -light  advance  of  price. 

(  Signed )  \y.  J.  HKRTSLKT,  Vice-Consul." 

The  importations  into  Memcl  have  been  chiefly  salt,  tropical  productions,  and 
manufactured  goods ;  being  chiefly  articles  required  for  the  consumption  of 
the  town  and  neighbouring  countries.  It  must  be  remarked  that  the  ports  of 
Prussia  on  the  Baltic,  although  great  exporting  outlets,  are  by  no  means  those  by 
which  the  importations  for  general  consumption  are  made.  The  Rhine  and  the 
Kibe  arc  the  great  inlets  for  the  importation  of  foreign  productions  for  the  general 
use  of  Prussia  and  the  other  states  of  Germany.  The  number  of  ships  which 
arrived  in  1707,  were  only  1G.  In  1749  the  number  increased  to  110.  In 
179G  to  774:  from  whirl)  time  the  number  decreased,  in  1>00,  to  5G7  arrivals. 
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In  1802  there  arrived  1)08,  and  in  1804  the  arrivals  were  475  British,  214  Prus¬ 
sian  ;  50  Danish;  25  .Swedish,  ami  7  Mecklenburg,  total  771  ships — *JS,  o>()  lasts. 
The  last  is  the  measure  of  capacity  for  timber,  and  generally  for  ships’  cargoes  ; 
in  other  res]>ects  the  measures,  weights,  and  monies  are  legally,  though  not  in 
all  respects  generally,  in  use  ;  for  here,  as  many  other  Herman  towns,  old  usages 
are  still  customary  from  convenience. 

Kokmosueiui  was  formerly  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Hanseatic 
league;  before  Russia  extended  her  aggressions  over  Poland,  this  eitv  enjoyed  the 
principal  trade  of  that  kingdom. 

It  was  at  Kdnigsberg,  on  the  2Sth  of  January,  1 701.  that  Frederick  111., 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  was  crowned  King  of  Prussia.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Pregel,  a  little  above  the  Lagune  called  the  Frische- 1 1 tiff’.  This  river  Hows  from 
the  frontiers  of  Poland,  but  it  would  lie  of  little  navigable  service  to  the  trade  of 
Kdnigsberg  were  it  not  for  the  canal  which  connects  it  with  the  river  Memcl  from 
the  left  arm  of  that  river,  before  it  falls  into  the  Co uris/i  Huff.  This  canal, 
called  Frtedrichs-G rubert,  parts  from  the  .Memel  bv  the  f»'i/ge  river  and  canal, 
and  traverses  the  country  to  Lapiau,  and  thence  to  Tapiau.  where  it  joins  the 
Pregel  about  twenty  miles  above  Khnissber^. 

This  canal  was  in  its  execution  greatly  facilitated  bv  means  of  two  small 
rivers  flowing  in  opposite  directions  along  the  course  of  the  canal :  Konigsberg 
has,  in  consequence,  a  complete  interior  navigation  into  Poland,  Lithuania, 
and  even  to  the  Black  Sea.  by  the  Oginsky  canal.  This  canal  connects  the 
Dnieper  with  the  Memel  from  a  navigable  branch  of  the  latter,  to  the  Prep, 
which  Hows  into  the  former.  Count  Oginsky,  who  executed  this  canal,  is  said  to 
have  had  a  vessel  loaded  at  C’horson,  and  unloaded  at  Kdnigsberg.  At  Slonin, 
which  is  a  branch  of  the  Memel,  vessels  have  been  built  as  far  hack  as  1-4)0,  and 
sent  through  the  Oginsky  canal  down  the  Dnieper  to  the  Black  Sea,  there  to  be 
sold  ;  but  the  dangerous  rapids  between  Jekaterinsla  and  Alexandrowskaja,  an 
inconsiderable  distance  it  is  true,  renders  the  Dnieper,  otherwise  so  deep  and 
navigable  from  .Smolenska  downwards,  impractical  except  at  certain  periods,  in 
that  part  of  its  course.  See  Russia,  tic.,  hereafter. 

A  ship  or  two  used  formerly  to  winter  here,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the 
Ermland  yarn  ear/i/  to  Hull  for  the  manufacturers  at  Manchester. 

In  1 7 DS  no  less  than  763  vessels  of  all  nations  arrived  at  Kimigsbere. 

In  1820  there  arrived  in  all  7‘JJ  vessels,  measuring  (>1.1)62  tons;  of  which 
106  British,  176  Prussian,  and  418  belong  to  all  other  countries. 

In  1838  the  vessels  were  771) :  viz.,  SI)  British,  200  Prussian,  and  41)0  from 
all  other  countries.  Total  tonnage  66,370. 

'I  here  has  always  been  a  brack  at  Kdnigsberg  for  the  inspection  of  hemp, 
all  kinds  of  flax,  ashes,  sowing  linseed,  and  bri-tles. 
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Hemp  is  divided  into  the  following  sorts:  viz.,  rein,  or  clean,  the  first  and 
best  sort;  and  cut.  or  Russchucken ,  Lithuania  chuckcn ,  pass ,  and  tow. 

Flax  is  divided  into  Rakitzer,  crown  and  brack ;  Drnjania,  crown  and 
brack  :  OLchaner,  crown  and  brack  ;  Oberlands  and  Podo/ia,  crown  and  brack. 

Linseed. — The  best  sowing  seed  is  packed  in  barrels,  whereof  2-t  contain 
5i>h  scheffcls  ;  the  crushing  seed  is  sold  by  the  barrel  or  in  bulk. 

Ashe's. — Crown  pot  and  N.  B.  pot;  crown  pearl;  X.  B.  pearl;  black  pearl,  and 
blue  pearl.  This  article  is  sold  by  the  ship-pound,  G{  of  which  are  equal  to  an 
English  ton. 

Linen  yarns  of  Kunigsbcrg  are  Ermland  of  f>  to  20lbs.  per' bundle,  being  the 
first  quality  ;  Lithuania  from  IS  to  30  lbs.  the  bundle  ;  and  from  22  to  -10  lbs.  the 
bundle. 

The  qualities  were  made  to  vary  according  to  the  weight  of  the  bundle,  and 
this  city  at  one  time  supplied  foreign  countries  with  linen  yarns:  but  England 
and  Belgium  has  supplanted  this  trade. 

The  corn  shipped  from  Kiinigsberg  was  formerly  nearly  all  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  Prussia  or  Posen,  but  a  considerable  quantity  now  flows  in  from  Russian 
Poland. 

The  granaries  and  warehouses  are  spacious  and  commodious.  Timber 
trees  have  never  been  extensively  exported  from  this  port  to  England;  being  of 
a  smaller  size  and  chiefly  cut  up  into  different  forms  at  the  wind  saw-mills,  and 
exported  to  Holland. 

There  were,  in  1H01,  about  from  seventy  to  eighty  ships  belonging  to  this 
town;  their  general  burden  was  from  150  to  .300  tons  each;  some  few  were 
larger:  at  present  the  number  is  only  20.  Pillau  is  the  seaport  of  Kiinigsberg, 
and  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Friscbe-llaff  on  the  Baltic,  about  thirty 
miles  below  Kbnigsberg.  The  harbour  of  Pillau  is  commodious  and  safe ;  the 
entrance  to  it  from  the  sea  has  a  sandbar  across,  over  which  the  water  varies  at 
different  times  in  depth,  from  eleven  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet,  but  storms 
subject  it  to  great  variations. 

The  navigation  betwixt  Kiinigsberg  and  Pillau  is  obstructed  by  two  shallow- 
places  or  bars,  on  which  the  depth  of  water  alters  from  six  to  nine  feet,  according 
to  the  weather,  and  vessels  that  cannot  take  in  all  their  cargoes  at  the  ware¬ 
houses  in  the  town  of  Kbnigsberg,  must  load  or  fill  up  at  Pillau,  or  in  the  roads. 
In  this  they  are  aided  by  good  lighters  of  from  20  to  100  tons  each. 

Elbing,  Braunsburg,  and  all  places  within  the  Friscbe-llaff,  arc  subject  to  the 
same  inconveniences. 

1  be  imports  into  Konigsberg  arc  chiefly  sugar,  coffee,  spices,  dyewoods,  and 
other  tropical  productions  :  tobacco,  salt,  and  various  raw  materials  and  manu¬ 
factures,  nearly  all  used  or  consumed  in  the  town,  or  at  no  great  distance  from  it 
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in  the  surrounding  circles.  The  imports  from  Great  Britain,  and  total  value  of 


imports  reduced  to  sterling  money,  wet 

e  as  follow  :  viz. — 

£ 

£ 

In  1829  from  Great  Britain  . 

.  44.97b 

Total  unknown 

1834 

43,288 

.,  427,409 

1833 

.  48.330 

.,  2  do, 203 

183d  .  . 

39.9 19 

.,  422,969 

1837 

.  32.392 

„  420.939 

1 838 

99,247 

..  421.212 

1839 

.  94,173 

48d,  170 

The  Exports  of  Kiinigsberg  were,  during  the  following  Years, 


is  it.  i  sg,:.  is.io  j  is.'is. 
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H.v  lev 
C  . 
I’eas 
Reans  . 
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1 8.449 
3.  193 


ski  : 

i.Si  | 

393  j 


7 id  j 


7  ..“-TO  : 
13,  120 
I.RS7  : 

s.;no  ! 

2.3do  ; 

99  I 

Ml 

3,33d  , 


3.370 

I .  I 04 
1,194 


Total  ....  3d.7ds  7.29d  ;  18. s  (3  '  27.99d 

Total  .  .  im|K*rial  quarters.  38d.Od4  7d,dOs  I  412.831  293,‘)3S 


Flax . stone-' 

Linen  yarn  .  .  .  bundle 

Bristles  .  •  .  stone: 

Ashes  ...... 

Feathers  ... 

Hides  and  skins  .  .  .  ,. 

AV-xd  .... 

Limn  . 

Tallow  .  .  .  .  -tones 

Salted  {Kirk  .  ,  . 

Miscellaneous,  not  specified, 
hut  included  in  the  total 

Total  value  .  .  ... 


d<  1.27(5  ;  ld.8.*>9 


3.091  A.  lid 

2,190  :  none. 

120  |  l.d.'t.i 

l,d30  ,  j.930 

go 
I's.lld.'l 
70.2  Id 


£333,193 


BitAUNsni-itc  is  an  ancient  town,  and  the  principal  town  of  Ermland,  nearly 
midway  betwixt  Kiinigsberg  and  Killing,  and  not  far  from  the  Frische-Ilalf,  with 
which  it  has  communication  by  a  river,  which  is  navigable  for  smalleraft  up  to 
the  town. 

“The  produce  exported,”  says  M.  Oddv,  in  1SOO,  “  is  principally  yam,  grain, 


•  The  Prussian  stone  here  used  weighs  33  Ihj. 
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and  Obcrland  flax  ;  the  yarn  bears  the  name  of  Ermland  yarn,  and  is  chiefly 
ei purled  tu  Unit  for  thr  Manchester  manufacturers :  its  quality  is  much  esteemed, 
being  next  to  that  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen. 

“  Towards  the  appruach  of  winter,  the  people  in  the  country  begin  to  spin 
this  yarn,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  period  they  bring  it  to  market  from  the 
small  towns  and  villages,  when  it  is  bought  by  the  merchants  who  deal  in  that 
article,  chiefly  at  Braunsburg,  and  some  few  at  Elbing. 

**  The  flax  employed  in  making  the  Ermland  yarn  is  principally  grown  in 
Old  Prussia:  when  there  is  a  great  crop  of  flax,  it  is  calculated  that  30, 000  pieces' 
more  of  yarn  arc  produced  than  in  ordinary  years. 

“  l’rom  each  stone  of  flax  weighing  33  lbs.,  they  reckon  It)  pieces  of  yarn  to 
be  spun  on  the  average.  In  the  year  lt>Ut  the  quantity  of  Ermland  yarn  ex¬ 
ported  was,  from 

Shocks. 

Brauii'burg  .....  So. 0-43 

Hiking . lo.<>73 

Kbnigsberg ......  22,<>3.) 


of  which  1 1  ’2 , 1  -i 5  shocks  were  shipped  to  Hull,  the  remainder  to  Stockton, 
Kirhaldy,  London,  and  Dundee  ;  tire  estimated  value  of  the  whole,  at  a  medium 
exchange,  is  about  127,91  7f-  sterling,  in  the  first  cost. 

“  'The  yarn  exported  from  Kbnigsberg  is  generally  in  bundles  of  from  20  to 
30  lbs.,  and  sometimes  as  far  as  -to  lbs.  each  bundle,  containing  30  pieces;  this 
heavy  yarn  is  chiefly  drawn  from  Lithuania.” 

This  export  trade  has  vanished  with  the  appearance  of  machinery,  but  it  is 
spun  for  the  linen  manufacturers  of  Germany  as  formerly  ;  and  the  maritime 
trade  of  this  place  is  of  insignificant  importance.  It  exports  some  corn  nnd 
timber. 

Ei.iung,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  which  flows  from  the  lake  Drnwsen, 
about  rive  miles  above  the  town,  was,  until  the  year  1GG0,  one  of  the  Hanseatic 
league,  and  numbered  as  one  of  the  seven  great  towns  of  Prussia.  In  the  year 
1377,  an  English  association  was  established  in  this  place,  and  continued  to 
transact  business  until  1GG0,  when  it  was  dissolved. 

Elbing  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  the  year  177’-. 
Ship-building  commenced  here-  in  179-1,  and  about  twenty-six  sea-going  vessels, 
besides  smallcraft,  belong  to  the  place. 

It  has  an  exchange,  bank,  bonding  warehouses,  sugar  refineries,  and  several  ma¬ 
nufactories.  It  exports  corn,  hemp,  flax,  staves,  some  timber,  butter,  and  wool. 

Pillai’  is,  however,  the  port  of  Elbing,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  fifty 
miles,  and  the  shallow  water  subjecting  it  to  the  same  inconveniences  as  are 
experienced  by  Kmiigsberg. 

By  means  of  the  short  Krafuhll  canal,  from  Nogat,  a  branch  of  the  river 
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Weichsel  (or  Vistula),  the  productions  of  Posen  are  brought  down  to  Flbing,  and 
exported,  cither  direct,  or  from  l’illau. 

Dantzic,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  important  cities  on  the  Baltic,  was 
formerly  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  and  at  that 
time  possessed  great  power,  riches,  and  consequence.  It  is  situated  about  a 
British  mile  from  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  about  four  British  miles  from  whence 
it  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Dantzic. 

The  river  -Motlau  runs'through  the  city  with  sufficient  depth  to  float  vessels 
drawing  eight  or  nine  feet,  to  the  upper  part  of  the  town  ;  betwixt  the  lower  part 
of  which  and  the  Vistula  there  is  an  harbour  for  larger  vessels,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  latter  river  large  ships  have  been  long  built. 

The  mouth  of  the  Vistula  is  shallowed  bv  the  sandbars,  and  small  vessels  only 
can  enter  it.  This  inconvenience  has  been  provided  for  by  a  canal  which  enters 
from  the  bay  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  mouth  of  the  \  istula.  It  was  begun 
in  1  7 1  / ,  and  soon  executed,  across  a  neck  of  land  of  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  directlv  into  the  bay  ;  the  breadth  is  from  120  to  ISO  feet  in  some  places 
and  the  depth  of  water  about  15  feet  From  the  end  next  the  sea,  of  this  canal, 
there  are  piers  running  out  about  500  yards  into  the  bay,  from  whence  ■  -lips  can 
enter  the  canal  with  security  and  with  almost  any  wind  ;  the  bay  of  Dantzic  has 
excellent  anchorage  and  holding-ground ;  secure  against  all  storms,  except  those 
from  the  north-east  and  east. 

The' Vistula,  or  Weichsel,  as  it  is  also  called,  rises  in  Galizia,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Carpathians.  It  flows  through,  and  becomes  navigable  at  Cracow,  thence 
through  Poland  to  Warsaw,  and  carrying  down  the  timber  and  produce  of  the 
countries  through  which  it  and  its  several  tributaries  flow,  entering  Prussia  above 
Thorn,  and  thence  through  Prussian  Poland  by  separate  branches  to  Dantzic  and 
Frische- 1 1  nff. 

The  Zahm  brings  into  the  Vistula  wood  and  ashes  from  Galizia.  The  Bug 
brings  into  the  Vistula  the  wood,  wheat,  and  other  products  of  the  Ukraine  and 
Lithuania.  The  Muckawitz,  a  navigable  branch  of  the  Bug,  is  connected  with 
the  Pripctz,  a  navigable  branch  of  the  Dnieper.  Numerous  branches  join  the 
Vistula  below  Warsaw,  bringing  down  timber  and  corn  ;  and  below  'I  horn 
in  the  Prussian  dominions,  the  river  Braa,  which  flows  by  Bromburg  into  the 
Vistula,  is  connected  by  a  canal  with  the  N'etzc,  a  navigable  branch  of  the  Oder. 

Dantzic  owes  its  commerce  and  its  prosperity  to  this  extensive  inland  navi¬ 
gation,  an  advantage  which  many  navigable  rivers  extends  to  every  part  of  the 
Prussian  dominions.  The  former  trade  of  Poland  by  the  Vistula  was  of  great 
amount  and  value.  The  number  of  Polish  vessels  which  came  down  the  Vistula 
were,  in  1 7G5,  1230;  in  1780,— S20;  in  1781,-519;  and  in  17S3, — 725. 

Formerly  the  products  of  Poland  and  the  Ukraine  were  all  exported  by  way 
of  the  Baltic;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  restrictive  duties  imposed  by  Russia, 
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the  exports  by  the  Vistula  have  been  greatly  diminished,  and  much  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  Ukraine  and  Poland  which  should  descend  by  this  natural  outlet,  is 
either  kept  in  the  country  of  production,  or  directed  to  other  channels. 

Timber-trade. — Fir  timber  has  principally  been  brought  -down  the  rivers  to 
Dantzic  in  its  natural  state,  without  being  dressed  or  squared.  It  has  been  usually 
hewn  or  sawn  in  this  port,  cither  at  the  lime  it  is  purchased  for  shipping,  or  during 
the  winter. 

All  oak  timber,  planks,  and  staves,  as  well  as  ship  timber,  arc  inspected  at  the 
brack  (pine  only  is  excepted)  ;  and  sworn  inspectors  are  appointed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quality  of  the  article  inspected.  All  oak  plank 
and  staves  brought  down  the  Vistula,  and  intended  to  be  shipped  off,  are  bracked. 

The  number  of  ships  belonging  to  the  port  of  Dantzic,  in  the  year  1S02,  were 
95,  and  capable  of  carrying  20,921  lasts;  on  the  first  of  January,  1  SO 4 ,  the 
number  was  91  ships — 20,101  lasts;  in  1S32  the  number  of  ships  belonging 
to  Dantzic  was,  in  all,  74,  of  23,484  lasts;  in  1  836,  of  Saxony  vessels  only  39, 
of  12,913  lasts  ;  and  in  1S41,  only  70  vessels  of  all  kinds,  13,709  lasts,  and  2  new 
ships  on  the  stocks. 

The  Ukraine  yielded  the  best  timber  for  building,  masts,  salted  provisions, 
hemp,  flax,  horsehair,  shccp's-wool,  coarse  linen,  raw  and  dressed  hides,  salt¬ 
petre,  tallow,  linseed-oil,  honey,  butter,  wax,  tobacco,  grain,  potashes,  &c.  be. ;  all 
which  were  formerly  exported  in  great  quantities  from  Dantzic.  The  latter  sup¬ 
plied,  in  repayment,  Poland  and  the  Ukraine,  with  various  kinds  of  merchandize, 
such  as  manufactures  of  wool,  cotton,  and  silk,  wine,  coffee,  sugar,  spices,  drugs, 
salt,  olive  and  other  oils,  herrings  and  other  fish,  cloths,  hardwares,  porcelain  and 
glasswares. 

Dantzic  formerly  received  coffee,  sugar,  and  spices  from  Holland;  copper, 
iron,  herrings,  from  Sweden  ;  peltry,  fkc.,  from  Russia  ;  salt  (about  eight  thousand 
lasts!,  beer,  sugar,  rum,  and  manufactured  goods  from  England ;  wine,  coffee, 
salt,  cloths,  and  silk  articles  from  France ;  wine,  wool,  and  salt  from  Spain  ;  wine 
from  Portugal;  and  silks  and  oils  from  Italy.  These  were  forwarded  to  supply 
the  interior,  and  paid  for  the  large  exports  which  came  from  Poland,  Galizia,  and 
the  Ukraine:  the  prohibitory  systems  of  Russia  and  Austria,  especially  the 
former,  has  nearly  destroyed  this  trade,  at  least,  the  supplying  of  those  countries 
by  Dantzic.  Corn  and  timber  have  always,  and  still  constitute,  the  staple  exports 
of  Dantzic.  In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  rye  was  the  grain  chiefly 
exported.  In  the  seventeenth  century  th'we  was  an  annual  average  export  of 
about  95,000  lasts  of  rye,  at  an  average  price  of  from  50  to  56  florins  the  last, 
making  no  allowance  for  the  variations  of  the  times,  or  depreciations  of  the  money, 
or  about  4j.  Gd.  to  5 s.  per  Winchester  quarter.  Rye  was  nt  that  time  even  the 
standard  measure  and  value,  and  which  regulated  the  commercial  transactions  of 
this  city. 
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Com  from  Poland  and  other  places  is  brought  down  to  Dantzic  in  river-craft, 
from  the  end  of  May  until  November.  The  corn  trade  of  Poland,  like  many 
other  branches  ot  buying  and  selling,  has  long  been  monopolized  by  the  Jews. 
In  1G1S,  there  was  brought  down  the  Vistula  to  Dantzic,  and  warehoused, 


Wheat 
Rye 
llarlev 
Oats  ' 
Peas  . 


i  o.o  12 

2,3 1  o 
110 
1 M 


Total  ....  Il-J..7‘i7 

and  exported  in  all,  during  the  year,  1 2*, 7^0  lasts  of  all  kinds  of  grain.  The 
price  of  rye  this  year  was  from  51  to  5G  florins. 

The  exports  of  corn  from  Dantzic  w  ere,  Ijws. 

In  1(3 19,  Wheat  . .5.9.31 

Rye . 7G.N9‘> 

Harley  .......  1G.9.7'' 

Total  .  .  9D.S0S 

Tint 
g.ok; 


Total  .  1  I.355 

In  1700.  Wheat  . 

Rye  . 

Harley  and  Malt 
Peas 


3.200 


In  1G5G.  Wheat 
Rye 

buckwheat 


Total  of  the  above  ami  other  grain  .  ld,!!d 

In  1739,  Wlieat . S..37G 

Rye . 10,239 

Harley  .......  Its.", 

And  in  all  sorts  .  .  .  lit.. 3 74 


In  October,  17-10,  the  exportation  of  all  kinds  of  grain  was  prohibited  until 
February,  17-11,  in  which  year  l!»,S/2  lasts  were  exported. 

In  January,  17-11,  the  price  of  rye  was  2G5  to  27') ;  wlieat  .17.7  to  I7<)  florins 
per  last. 

It  was  ordered  in  February,  17-11,  that  the  merchants  of  Dantzic  should 
always  retain  a  stock  on  hand  viz.,  of  rye,  1000  lasts  ;  wheat,  700;  barley,  10(); 
and  oats,  100  lasts. 

In  October,  1 770,  the  exportation  of  corn  was  prohibited  until  the  30th  of 
April,  1771  ;  the  prices  were  then  for  rye,  300  florins;  wheat,  3»0  to  -120;  oats, 
130  to  ICO;  barley,  2-10  to  250  florins  per  last. 
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'l'n  k  annual  average  Exports  of  Corn  from  Dantzie  were, 

|  Wheal  liar  Icy  T^,7~ 

‘  •'  ’  Duartcr-.  ,  (Jiuitcr-.  (Juartcrs.  QiiarU-rs. 


I  (id  I  to  J(i7o 
I ( >7f »  ..  I7<X>  . 
1 7iil  172o 


177<i  Mhi 

I  Mil  iso-, 

I  S-Jti  ls;;o 

1  s;: i  is;;.-, 

ls;;<;  ..  is  io 


Mr.  Meek,  in  his  report 


1  ll.oso  2(>'\  I  |() 
lO.i.O!.', 
2<h>.:;;;o  ii7..',ll 


1 2.7  Its  1. 2!  (!) 

20,.!I:I  Usi, 

o.!H)o  l.ti.io 

17.210  lO.Osli 

l  ;>.s;i  l  -1,21*; 


S,  that 


“  Wheat  of  quality  In  ordinary  t;1'ii:i>  i  .mnot  he  brought  from  Polaml  ami 

delivered  at  Dant7.ii-  at  h—  than  .'ids.  per  quarter.  and  that  only  when  no  excitement  exists 
in  foreign  markets.  Some  time  -tnee  a  v  erv  large  aeemnnlation  oi  grain  had.  in  the  course 
of  several  vears.  taken  place  in  the  granaries  at  Dantzie;  lint  the  great  export  which  lias 
occurred  during  the  last  three  or  lour  tear*  has  si  reduced  the  magazines,  that  the  st-’ck 
at  the  elo-e  of  the  pre-cut  sea -on  »n-  not  expected  to  exceed  fioni  NO  to  1(K).IXX)  quarters. 
The  demand  ha-  Iteon  -o  great  during  the  la-t  two  or  three  \ear-,  that  ex  erv  ell'ort  has 
heeii  made  to  collect  in  Poland  all  tile  -upplie-  that  wet','  available.  anti  to  bone  them  to 
Dant7.il-  for  exportation.  Not  more  than  d(XK)  iptarters  are  mn-iimed  animallv  in  Dantzie 
hv  a  (Kip-iilation  of  (i2.00O  jH-r-nn*.  the  people  generally  preferring  and  living  upon  rye 
hreatl.  Of  the  coni  exported  from  Dantzie,  one-third  comes  from  that  part  of  Poland 
which  lajongs  to  Priis-in.  ami  the  remaining  two-thuds  from  the  Ku-sian  territory. 

Of  the  timber  and  staves  slnp|icd  at  Dant/ie,  uearlv  the  whole  come*  from  Buxsiau 
Poland.  Prussian  timlx-r  i'  becoming  scarce ;  and  even  that  from  the  Kussian  territorv 
that  is  of  good  ipialitv  is  mneh  reduced,  and  has  of  late  not  bi-en  so  good  as  formerly. 
This  i-  owing,  prineipallv,  to  most  ot  the  *rc w m i  timber  that  could  be  eotixenicntlx;  got  alloat, 
having  Iieon  felled  There  is.  it  is  said,  hut  little  of  good  ipialitv  now  to  he  had  without 
going  much  further  hack  from  the  shipping-places,  which  the  discouragement  given  hv  the 
pre-ent  timlier  duties  prevents.  On  pressing  one  of -the  most  intelligent  merchants  in 
Dantzie  to  state  what  price  was  paid  to  the  landed  proprietor  or  farmer  in  Poland  for  a 
ipiarter  of  wheat  on  the  e-tate  where  it  was  grown,  or  at  the  nearest  market  to  that  e-tate, 
he  replied  that  it  was  generally  bought  hv  the  Jews  upon  the  estates  from  the  landowners 
or  their  agents,  anil  afterward-  sold  hv  tiie  former  to  the  merchants  at  Dantzie.  deliverable 
at  Dantzie  ;  that  in  some  instances  the  princes  and  great  landowners  sent  their  own  enm- 
mi—inners  to  Dantzie  to  effect  -ale-  to  the  merchant-  ;  that  a  Ku.-sian  prince  who  hail 
K).(XX)  -erf*  had  acted  hjhhi  the  principle  very  recently  ;  that  under  -uch  cireuiu-tances.  it 
would  not  Ik-  right  to  take  less  than  .'ids',  jht  iptarter  as  the  price  at  which  wheat,  when 
there  was  a  fair  averagi-  crop,  could  Ik*  delivered  at  Dantzie  ;  from  which,  deducting  1 2s. 
per  ipiarter.  for  the  cx|ieiise  of  bringing  it  from  the  place  of  grow  th  to  Dantzie,  including 
waste,  which  is  generally  very  considerable,  co-t  of  the  boats,  which  are  broken  up  anil 
sold  for  a  trifle  compared  with  their  original  cost  (amounting  jK-rhaps  to  -100  or  d(X)  thalers, 
whereas  they  are  only  -old  for  about  -10),  the  e.\]>ense  of  the  (lea-ants  and  other  per-ons 
navigating  them  fora  voyage,  sometimes  of  three  nr  four  months,  anil  returning  hark  to 
Poland  on  foot,  there  would  Ik*  left  2,‘kv.  per  quarter,  ns  the  price  paid  to  the  proprietor  at 
the  place  of  growth,  out  of  which  lie  had  to  imar  the  expense  of  cultivation,  to  pay  (he 
interest  and  redeem  the  capital  of  any  mortgage  which  might  exist,  the  residue  being  what 
would  remain  for  rent  and  interest  of  capital  embarked  in  the  soil,  lie  added,  that  this 
was  generally  considered  as  an  average  estimate  of  the  expenses,  hut  that  they  would  vary 
a  little,  dependant  upon  the  distance,  either  greater  or  loss  from  which  the  coni  was  brought. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  Iwuies  arc  exported  from  Dantzie  to  Great  Britain,  many  of 
which  are  collected  nnd  sent  down  from  Cracow.  Complaint  was  made  to  the  Consul  by 
tin-  merchant  principally  employed  in  this  trade,  that  a  heavy  transit  duty  of  2s.  perewt. 
bad  recently  been  levied  for  the  nominal  purpose  of  repaving  the’ turnpike-road,  that  it  was 
a  heavy  ta\  in  proportion  to  the  value." 
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Navigation  Duties  levied  at  Dantzic  upon  National  and  Foreign  Ships. 


Prussian  and  'Foreign  Flags 
privileged  not 

Foreign  Pings  ;  privileged. 


Port  Dutv  (haj'en-yfbl),  corn  (ponding  with  tonnage 

duty  .......  |>er  Iasi 

This  duty  being  due  in  gold,  i-  increased  bv  the  course 
of  exchange,  and  fixed  at  l(i  per  cent.  It  is  paid 
into  the  Provinces  Revenue  Hank,  and  destined  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  port. 

River  Duty  (strooi-rtelef)  .  .  .  .  .  do 

Ibis  dutv  is  only  exacted  when  the  vessel  loads  or  dis¬ 
charges  merchandize  or  halla-t  In  the  rivers  of 
Russia.  Tlie  produce  is  paid  into  the  Commercial 
Rank. 

Commercial  dutv  ( rommcrz-brtlra //)  .  .  .  do. 

Collected  for  account  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Miscellaneous  Dues  (sr/iiyser-ino/  bureau  hasten)  .  do. 

Are  comprised  under  this  item,  all  e.\j>en.«es  occasioned 
by  the  clearage  of  the  vessel,  also  one  thaler  upon 
each  vessel,  national  or  foreign1,  entering  the  port  ; 
which  is  paid  into  the  State  Rank,  as  a  fund  for  the 
pilots.  The  amount  of  this  duty  must  not  exceed 
one-third,  for  national  or  privileged  (lags,  and  for 
flags  not  privileged,  one-fifth  of  the  total  amount  of 
port  dues,  which  places  the  privileged  and  nnn- 
privileged  flags  in  this!  resjiect,  on  the  same  footing. 

Pilot  dues  in  the  rivers  on  the  Continent  (bin nett  pw>ls- 
rn-ijelti),  according  to  draught  of  water  .  do. 

(See  annexed  tariff.)  This  dutv  is  paid  on  traxersing 
the  port  to  the  town,  and  again  on  returning. 

Police  passport  ( po/i;di/-pass ).  according  to  draught  j( 
of  water  (see  annexed  tariff)  .  .  .  . 

Ballast  (lues  (bailout -field)  .....  do. 

This  duty  is  collected  from  all  vessels  without  excep¬ 
tion,  and  paid  into  the  Province  Rank.  If  the 
captain  furnishes  the  necessary  utensils  for  dis- 
ehargin"  the  ballast,  he  will  only  pay  11  »il.  4  pf.  per 
last.  It  the  vessel  is  laden  or  discharged  with  bal¬ 
last,  within  the  waters  of  the  town,  the  captain  is 
obliged  to  pay  8  sil.  per  last,  as  an  inspection  tax. 

Careening  duties  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  do. 

'I  his  duty  is  only  payable  on  repairing  great  damages, 
and  refitting..  Being  dug  in  gold,  there  must  lie 
added  the  course  of  exchange  at  about  Hi  per  cent. 

It  is  destined  for  the  maintenance  of  careening 
establishments. 

Measurement  duties  .  .  .  do. 


tb.  sil.  pf.  I  tii.  sil.  pf. 

0  13  4  ;  0  22  4 

0  3  ()  ()  4  oj- 


0  0  (i  0  0  6 


1  from  I  1 .3  0 
I.  to  4  0  0 

j  from  1  10  ()‘ 

I  to  3  5  ()■ 

'  o  2  10; 

i 


0  1  (ij  0  I  6 


0  2  (i  0  ‘2  H 
(rontiniiril  i 


2  0  0 

.3  0  0 


1  25  0 

4  1.3  0 

0  2  JO 
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i  Prtmian  and  (Foreign  Flags 
privileged  not 

Foreign  Flags.  ;  privileged. 


This  duty,  as  also  the  ballast  duty,  is  destined  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  repairing:  rommmiioatiuiis  from  the 
town  to  tlic  port.  It  is  only  due  by  vessels  not 
having  been  measured  in  any  Prussian  port.  i 

. ;  i  irap 

Extraordinary  and  supplementary  duties  (urtra  'J'hl),  ' 

on  entering  ...  ...  [>er  last 

This  duty,  e-taldished  hy  an  order  of  the  Cabinet,  20th 
of  June,  1N22.  must,  according  to  its  institution,  Ih> 
colleeted  for  the  profit  of  the  national  marine;  but 
it  is  nearly  void — this  duty  only  affects,  at  the  pro-  j 

sent  time,  the  French  tlnif' which  is  rarely  seen  at  I 

Dautzie.  and  the  Spani-h  tlao,  which  is  never  seen.  | 

- on  de|«irting  .......  do.  i 


th.  sil.  pf. 


0  5  O 
0  7  li 


0  5  0 

0  7  6 

2  0  0 


1  0  0 


Tariff  of  Duties  on  Pilotage  and  Police  Passports. 


For  a  \cs«ol  drawin; 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


DUTI  K  S. 


Prussian  and  ! Foreign  Flags 
privileged  not 

Foreign  Flags,  j  privileged. 

th.  sil.  pf.  |  th.  sil.  pf. 


PILOTAGE  IHTIES. 


(i  feet  water  and  under 
7  feet  of  water  . 

S  ditto  . 

9  ditto 

10  ditto  . 


1  15  0 

2  15  0 

3  0  0 

3  15  0 

4  0  0 


2  0  0 

3  0  0 

3  15  0 

4  0  0 

5  0  0 


roLio:  passport  taxes. 


nlwivo  4(X)  lasts 


1  10  0 

1  17  6 

1  25  0 

2  7  6 

3  5  0 


1  25  0 

2  0  0 

2  5  0 

3  5  0 

4  15  0 


.Stettin,  the  capital  of  Prussian  Pomerania,  is  about  100  English  miles 
from  lierli..,  and  advantageously  situated  on  the  West  side  of  the  river  Oder,  about 
42  English  miles  from  Swinemunilc,  or  the  mouth  of  the  Swine,  on  the  Baltic. 
It  was  once  a  conspicuous  lltm.se  Town,  at  present  it  is  rather  a  handsome,  and 
strongly-fortified  city.  Its  population  is  in  number  about  30,000.  There  is  good 
mooring  for  shipping,  and  a  commodious  quay,  on  which  goods  are  landed  from 
such  ships  as  can  pass  over  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  has  commo¬ 
dious  warehouses  conveniently  situated  for  general  business.  Its  trade  by  the 
Oder  extends  not  only  to  Berlin  and  other  parts  of  the  Prussian  dominions,  but 
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to  Saxony, Poland, and  Galizin, — and,  by  sea,  to  England,  Holland,  France,  Spain, 
Denmark,  Norway,  and.othcr  countries.  It  owes  its  trade  and  prosperity  to  its 
situation  on  the  Oder,  and  the  cohimunications  from  that  river,  by  canals,  with 
the  Vistula,  Spree,  the  Elbe,  &c.  Stettin  is,  in  fact,  the  port  of  Frankfort-on-t.he- 
Oder,  of  Breslau,  and  other  towns,  and  even  of  Berlin.  The  quays  of  Stettin 
are,  during  the  season,  lined  with  large  river-craft  which  have  descended  with 
produce  from  the  interior,  and  return  charged  with  colonial  produce  and  other 
goods.  Sea-going  vessels,  drawing  more  than  nine  feet  water,  are,  however, 
obliged  to  discharge  their  cargoes  at  Swincmiinde. 

Stettin  is  a  bonding  port  in  which  all  goods  may  be  warehoused  free  of  duty, 
unless  entered  for  consumption,  when  there  is  a  deduction  made  equal  to  two 
per  cent,  on  account  of  the  Sound  dues. 

The  monies,  weights,  and  measures,  are  those  of  Prussia,  generally.  Salt 
imported  for  the  lloyal  monopoly,  is  also  warehoused  at  Stettin. 

Stettin  being  now  the  principal  port  in  Prussia,  the  ships  owned  here  were  as 
follow : 

In  1800  .  161  vessels  .  13,296  lasts 

1836  .  226  „  .  23  *77  „ 

In  Dec.  1840  .  200  „  .  21,943  „ 

The  last  is  equal  to  4000  pounds. 

The  former  and  present  state  of  the  trade  will  appear  in  the  following  state¬ 
ments  : 

In  1777  the  vessels  which  arrived  were  1185;  in  1  7S2, — 1147;  in  17S3> 
1186;  in  1759,-1008  ;  in  1790,— 1051 ;  in  1793,-1121  ;  in  1839,-925  vessels. 

There  departed  in  1777, — 1242;  in  1782, — 1  171;  in  1783,  — 1209;  in  1793, 
— 1114.  In  1839,— 925,  exclusive  of  smallcraft  from  Berlin  and  the  interior. 

The  canal  of  Frederick  William,  executed  between  1763  and  1708,  joins  the 
Oder  to  the  Spree,  and  Hows  into  the  Havel,  a  branch  of  the  Elbe. 

The  canal  of  Plauen,  executed  between  1743  and  1745,  unites  Plauen  on  the 
Havel  with  the  Elbe  at  Parcy. 

The  canal  of  Finow,  above  Oderberg,  joins  by  the  rivers  Finow  and  Havel 
the  Oder,  to  the  Elbe. 

The  communication  of  the  Oder  with  the  interior  of  Germany  and  Poland 
is  therefore  of  great  extent  and  importance. 

The  river  Oder  rises  near  the  borders  of  ,M  oravia,  and  Hows  down  into  Silesia ; 
it  passes  the  towns  of  Oderberg,  Ratibor,  Oppcln,  Brieg,  Breslau,  Glogau,  in 
the  Neumark,  Crossen,  Frankfort,  Custrin,  and  Schwedt ;  and  enters  Pomerania 
by  Garz,  Greiffcnhagcn,  and  Stettin,  where  one  branch,  the  Reglitz,  forms  the 
lake  of  Damm.  Its  principal  waters  flow  down  three  arms,  the  Divenow,  Swine, 
and  Peene,  into  the  Baltic.  It  receives  in  its  course  below  Crossen,  the  Bober, 
Netze,  and  Wartc. 

Stettin,  however,  enjoys  but  a  portion  of  the  advantages  of  this  magnificent 
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navigation,  the  benefits  of  which  arc  greatly  diverted  by  other  superior  advan¬ 
tages  to  Hamburg;  which  city,  by  its  convenient  situation  on  the  North  Sea*,  and 
by  the  improved  inland  navigation,  draws  down  the  merchandizes  of  the  interior, 
and  sends  up  tropical  and  other  produce  far  rnorc^dvantagcously  than  can  be 
done  through  Stettin,  owing  to  the  tedious  and  expensive  navigation  of  the  Sound 
and  Baltic. 

Of  the  three  branches  of  the  Oder  falling  into  the  Baltic,  the  Swine  forms 
the  seaport  of  Stettin.  The  port  of  Swincmunde  was  always  deep  and  safe 
within,  but  a  sandbank  at  its  entrance  called  the  Platte,  prevented  all  large 
ships  from  having  access  to  it;  the  depth  of  water  over  the  sandbar  varies, 
being  from  8^  to  10  feet,  so  that  vessels  were  obliged  to  load  and  unload,  by  the 
aid  of  lighters,  a  part  or  the  whole  of  their  cargo  (according  to  the  draught  of 
the  ship)  in  the  road.  This  difficulty  has  been  obviated  in  a  great  measure  by 
the  improvements  made  in  the  harbour,  and  vessels  drawing  IS  feet  water  may 
enter  the  port. 

The  shortest  distance  from  Stettin  to  Berlin  by  water,  through  the  Finow 
canal,  is  about  55  leagues.  Stettin  has  an  important  wool-fair,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  its  disadvantages  in  respect  to  navigation  and  trade  with  countries  be¬ 
yond  the  Baltic,  its  commerce  is  more  likely  to  increase  than  diminish. 

Brokers  usually  manage  the  entries  and  clearances  of  ships  at  Stettin,  and 
their  fees  arc  regulated  according  to  a  table  for  each  act ;  the  lowest  single  fee 
being  10  pfennige,  or  about  one  penny,  and  the  highest  single  fee  .3  thalers,  or 
9  shillings  for  the  sale  of  a  whole  vessel. 

NAVIGATION  Dl'TlKS  OK  STETTIN. 

Os  the  entering  and  departing  of  national  and  foreign  flags  at  the  ports  of 
Colbert,  Ilugcnwald,  Stolpemiinde  and  Stralsund,  same  duties  vary,  the  others 
nrc  the  same. 

1.  According  to  a  ministerial  edict,  dated  Berlin,  June  18,  and  an  ordinance 
of  the  regence  of  Stettin,  dated  July  1,  181 G,  the  duties  at  these  ports  are  col¬ 
lected  as  follows  : 


Foreign  vessel,  : 

Port  duties  ......  per  las: 

.Minor  expenses,  ma»ting  and  passage  .  do. 
Per  la-t  ‘J.f.  (merchandize);  l.t.  (ballast). 

National  vessel,  ; 

Port  duties  ......  do. 

Minor  ev|>enses,  masting  and  passage  .  do. 

P<  r  last  about  It.  2d.  (merchandize);  ~<i.  (ballast). 


j  Charged  with 

Merchandize. 

Ballast. 

eg.  pf- 

eg.  pf. 

1(3  (> 

8  3 

.3  G 

I  9 

20  0 

10  0 

s  ;3 

4  0 

3  6 

1  9 

9  |  o 
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Vessels  having  ballast  or  merchandize,  will  pay  the  total  duties,  if  above  five 
lasts.  The  minor  expenses,  masting  and  passage,  is  collected  only  on  vessels 
entering  the  ports-;' -the other  duties  pay  on  their  entry  and  departure. 

2.  All  the  dues  are  comprised  in  the  preceding  duties,  and  collected  at  Svvinc- 
miindc.  There  is  nothing  paid  on  going  to  sea. 

The  coasting  pilotage  of  Svvinemiinde  at  Stettin  is  separate,  and  paid  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  following  table : 


Tariff  of  Coasting  Pilotage  to  be  collected  at  Svvinemiinde  and  at  Stettin. 


RATES. 

1  From  May  !,to  |  From  November  .1, 
October 3 1.  to  April  .70. 

j  Foreign  j 

j  National  j 

Foreign  ,  National 
Vcs-cL.  j  Vessel*. 

.  !  r 

Vessels  from  .3  to  20  lasts,  at  -1000 lbs.  per  last'  3  18  j 

- „  21  to  50  „  .,  do.  |  5  0 

-  „  51  to  80  „  „  do.  j  6  12 

r-  g.  |  r.  p.  j  r.  g. 

3  0  |  -1  12  !  3  12 

4  0  :  6  0  1  .5  0 

5  12  !  8  12  !  6  12 

-  „  Si  to  120  do.  |  H  0  |  7  0  [10  0  !  S  12 

- „  1 20  and  above  ■  ■  .  ,  10  0[8  0  j  11  0  11  0 

(Ministerial  Edict,,  Berlin,  duly  H,  Ordinance  of  the  Beyrnry  <_  f  Stettin,  July '24, 
1816).  . 

Vessels  resorting  to  the  port  for  safety  pav,  4  silver  groschcn  per  last. 

Vessels  anchoring  in  a  port,  without  unloading,  and  hound  for  another 
Prussian  port,  will  pay  2  silver  groschcn  per  last. 

The  duties  are  paid  for  each  voyage. 

There  is  no  quarantine. 

The  coasting  trade  is  prohibited  to  foreign  vessels. 

With  respect  to  the  ships  of  privileged  nations — viz.,  those  with  which 
Prussia  has  commercial  treaties,  the  duties  are  the  same  as  upon  Prussian  vessels. 
(  Order  nf  the  Cabinet,  June  20.  1822.) 

Pro  Forma  Statement  of  the  Dues,  &c.  at  Svvinemiinde,  for  a  Vessel  of  100 
lasts,  or  200  tons. 


Port  duos  on  entering,  at  8}  1>.  g.  jmt  last 
Minor  e\[>ense-'  mn.turage  and  passage.  3| 

Port  dues  on  departing,  si 

Declaration  ....... 

Leading,  sealing  goods.  &  e.  .  ...  . 

Noting  protest.*  ...... 

Extending  ditto  ....... 

Money  collected  for  the  poor,  1  *  g.  3  d.  for  5  last* 

Coasting  pilotage  dues  (Stettin) 


31  i  1  .5 

11  17  6 

31  1  I  3 

0  2.3  0 

0  i  .3  0 

0  20  *  0 

12  0  0 

7  0  0 


Total  Prussian  and  privileged  flags  .  .  .  107  27  6 

Sterling  16/.  3s.  M. 
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Foreign  Vessels  non-privileged. 


Port  rates  on  entering,  at  16  g.  6  d.  per  last. 

Minor  expenses,  masting,  and  passage,  at  3  g.  6  d.  ditto;  th.  sil.  pf. 

20  l)g.  ]>er  la.t- . 83  10  0 

Port  dues  on-departing,  lfig.  6  d.  .  .  .  .  68  22  0 

Flag  duty  on  catering,  2  g.  .  .  .  .  .  .  200  0  0 

- on  departing,  1  g.  .  .  ;  .  100  0  0 

Declaration  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  0  25  0 

Lending,  sealing  goods,  &e.  .  .  .  .  .  .  0  1,3  0 

Protests  3  12  0 

Monev  collected  for  the  poor  .  .  .  .  0  2.5  0 

Commission . 12  0  0 

Pilotage  i , Stettin; . .700 

Total  for  foreign  vessels  non-privileged  .  .  476  20  0 


Sterling  71/.  0j.  0 d. 


Vessels  of  too  large  a  burden  to  ascend  ns  far  as  Stettin,  nre  unloaded  or 
loaded  by  lighters,  and  pay  the  commissioners  of  Swinemiinde  an  extra  sum  of 
10  silver  groschcn,  or  Is.  per  last  of  36  quintals,  gross  weight. 

In  general  the  pilots  receive  a  remuneration  of  from  20s.gr.  to  one  rix-dollar, 
exclusive  of  the  legal  pilotage.  If  on  entering  or  departing  a  boat  is  required, 
a  separate  charge  is  made. 

Ships  obtaining  freight  through  brokers,  the  latter  have  a  claim  for  stamp 
and  charter  party,  1  rix-dollar,  15  s.g. 

Brokerage  per  last  at  1  s.g.  3  d.  equal  to  4  rix-dollars  5  s.g. 


Add  charges  at  .'Swinemiinde :  viz., 

th.  sil.  pf. 

Harbour  duos  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  14  2-1  0 

Port-charges  inwards  and  outwards  .  .  .  .  69  0  0 

Commi-sioii  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  16  1.5  0 

Measurement  of  the  first  time  either  at  Swinemiinde  or 

Stettin  8  dialers  and  1.3  s.g.  per  stamp  .  .  S  1,3  0 

Total  charges  .  .  .  157  0  0 


Sterling  28/.  17».  Od. 

Pno  Forma  of  National  and  Foreign  privileged  Ships  at  Stettin. 


Pilot  at  Swinemiinde  7  thalers,  fee  1  thaler  .  .800 

Declaration,  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  v'  24  0 

Bridge- . 0120 

Communal  dues  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  5  28  0. 

Money  collected  for  the  poor  (if  foreigners)  .  .  1  20  0 

Inflection  of  crew  and  stores  .  .  .  .  .  2  27  6 

Cominis-ion  on  entering  at  3  s.g.  9  p.  per  last  .  .  12  15  0 

Ditto  departing  1  .  g,  10^p.  do.  .  .  .  .  ..676 


38  6  0 

Total .  38  27  11 
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Statement  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  British  Vessels  which  arrived  at,  and 
departed  from,  the  Port  of  Stettin,  to  and  from  Foreign  Ports  and  Great 
Britain  ;  and  of  the  Number  of  Prussian  Vessels  trading  between  the  same 
Port  and  Great  Britain,  in  each  Year  from  1 83-1  to  IS  10. 


a  it  k  i  v  K  I). 


It  T  E  1). 


m  Kompi  1  Prr 


IS  i 


Statement  of  the  Value  in  Sterling  Money  of  Merchandize  imported  into  and 
exported  from  Stettin,  by  Sea,  distinguishing  the  Trade  with  the  several 
Countries,  during  each  Year  from  1SJ-1  to  1S-10,  inclusive. 


VAll'i:  OP  I  .M  Poll  TS. 


V  A  I.  t'  K  O  P  EXPO  It  TS. 


Stolpk,  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  the  .same  name  in  Pomerania  ;  lays  on 
the  river  Stolpc,  about  ten  miles  from  Stulpem'itnde,  its  port.  It  owns  a  few 
vessels,  and  has  trifling  trade.  The  depth  of  water  only  admits  smallcraft. 
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IIugenwa  ld  lies  about  30  miles  west  of  Stolpc;  its  harbour  opens  directly 
from  the  Baltic,  and  the  town  is  situated  on  a  small  river,  called  the  Wipper. 

It  has  sixteen  small  vessels  belonging  to  it,  and  a  limited  trade. 

Coldekg  has  rather  more  trade  than  the  other  ports  of  Pomerania,  with 
the  exception-  of  Stettin,  being  situated  about  the  centre  of  the  province  on 
the  Baltic  coast,  where  the  country  is  more  populous  and  better  cultivated. 
It  stands  upon  the  river  Persarte,  and  on  its  discharge  into  the  Baltic  forms  a 
tolerable  harbour. 

Anclam  was  formerly  one  of  the  principal  Ilansc  Towns.  Its  appearance 
still  denotes  its  former  importance. 

It  is  situated  upon  the  Pone,  which  falls  into  the  western  branch  of  the  com¬ 
munication  betwixt  the  Great  Half  and  the  Baltic  Sea.  The  river  Pene  is  navi¬ 
gable  up  as  far  as  Dcmmin  ;  and  vessels  of  tolerable  burden  can  get  up  to  the 
town  of  Anclam.  Several  small  vessels  are  built  here  annually,  and  it  exports 
some  corn. 

Stk.yi.si’.vo. — This  was  formerly  a  port  of  considerable  importance,  but  al¬ 
though  it  owns  cightv-seven  vessels,  its  foreign  trade  is  comparatively  limited. 
Its  importations  are  tropical  produce;  wines  and  a  few  necessary  manufactured 
articles.  The  exports  arc  corn,  butter,  wool,  swine,  Ike.  It  has  some  ship¬ 
building  yards,  and  a  few  manufactures.  In  1S33  a  wool  fair  was  established  in 
this  town.  It  has  some  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  linen,  canvass,  soap, 
tobacco,  glass,  household  furniture,  and  some  oil-mills  and  distilleries. 

The  remaining  ports  of  Prussia  on  the  Baltic  are  unimportant.  Grcifswald, 
Barth,  and  AVolgart,  are  the  principal.  The  shipping  in  all  arc  increasing,  and 
Prussian  vessels  navigating  the  Rhine  and  other  rivers  are  also  increasing  in 
number  and  commercial  importance. 

The  Sound  duties,  and  the  tedious  voyage  from  foreign  ports  beyond 
the  Sound,  will,  however,  cause  the  imports  into  the  Baltic  ports  of  Prussia 
to  diminish  rather  than  increase ;  and  Berlin,  Breslau,  and  even  Posen  will 
receive  the  Colonial  produce  and  other  foreign  commodities  which  they  require, 
cheaper  and  far  more  expeditiously  by  way  of  the  port  of  Hamburg,  than  by  any 
of  the  Baltic  ports. 
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List  of  Prussian  Ships,  and  the  Ports  to  which  they  belonged  in  the  Years 
1  S3  /  to  1S41. 


Heti'iins  of  the  Shipping  of  all  Nations  entering  and  departing  in  all  the.  Ports 
of  Prussia,  in  the  Years  1832  to  IS  10. 


I  S' W \l(f>S.  OL'rWAIUIS. 


roars. 

! 

Of  which  Ijihn. 

j  Of  wbic.'i  Lulra. 

r 

I  i 

| 

1  L».l  «. 

I 

Momel  .  . 

.  m2 

THl 

S7..107 

17(,  11,317 

771 

Sl.ss.', 

73! 

S3.779 

;is.V, 

029 

77.313 

213  2VI12 

(i‘J: 

70.  Iso 

OIO|  73.040 

IS30 
;i  840 

733 

03,17.'. 

292,  30,914 

soi 

90,100 

SOO1  90,001 

1 

Pillan  .  .  . 

.  4S321 

71 9, 

•IS, 903 

29s'  21.433 

09s 

•14,722 

012 

33.390 

.  l  s:i.-, 

.V)<J 

27,7o.i 

237,  10.110 

304 

23.232 

324 

1S.01S 

ls30 

is  io, 

osi 

11,127 

j  302  is,  147 

| 

;  OSS 

|  4s, 202 

073J  40,070 

1 

Dantzic 

.  IS321 

fi.'i.i 

47,909 

297!  19,032 

020 

i  IS, 797 

27, 

40,801 

1830 

02  1 

(.2,1.03 

2C>1  20.O7-S 

017 

|  02,979 

-,S« 

00,348 

I  s.jc, 

,  IS  10 

330 

| 

80,023 

20  s,  20,432 

SOO 

91,334 

S3  4 

90,430 

Stolpemiinde  . 

.  is.'!  2 

93 

2,147 

73!  1,744 

93 

43 

977 

:  1833 

S3, 

2,(X)7 

73:  1,720 

S3 

1,933 

3S 

780 

1330 

1  8-iOj 

71 

1,027 

84j  1,334 

74 

1,903 

34 

871 

(continued) 
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INWARDS. 

OITWAKDS. 

1-0  KTS 

^  1 

_ 

|s 

| 

I 

Riigonwnld  .  . 

1832 

T7i  °  *il 7 

S40 

"lit 

2,733  ; 

71 

2,431 

1  s.v, 

101  ■  3,3-10 

•>7! 

727 

103 

3,4<M> 

80 

2.703 

1  830: 
is-to; 

7-t  2.5.37 

1 

709 

79 

,™  1 

(..) 

2,-389 

Kollierg  •  ■  •  ■ 

is;il>! 

X 1  3.30X 

44' 

1.09.3 

ss 

3, 1)0.7 

.77 

2,113 

1*3.7' 

100  3, fill 

32; 

771 

1  12 

3, *8  1 

90,  2,930 

i  s.ii; 
184<>: 

101  3.20.3 

j 

3.| 

.  329 

91 

S,O0l 

91 

2.472 

.Siviuctiiiiiide  and 

i 

! 

Stettin  .  .  • 

1 S32 

not;  (50.01.3 

sos: 

02.238 

971 

70.209 

302  3.3,077 

1S3.7 

*20  .>*.234 

091 

.70.001 

902 

.38,993 

083 

42,017 

is.it; 

1  840; 

y()2j  ti  l, 330 

709 

52.540 

1003 

04,27.3 

811 

17,-379 

Wi.lga.-t  .... 

! 

is;ig 

SI  .7, 1 1 1 

.3,5! 

3.1  14 

94 

0,040 

4! 

2,099 

is.i.V 

•S7|  .7,009 

.7*! 

2.S  1 9 

70 

;  4,80.7 

,3S 

3,314 

1*30 

ls-Kf 

1 39;  .7,903 

3, 01 4 

104 

!  7.09.3 

| 

1 31 

.7, 50.3 

GrvifswaM  .  . 

1*32' 

I.39!  11.814 

S3 

1,943 

104 

■  0,142 

3,109 

1 1 

101!  7,012 

i  30- 

1,83(5 

129 

!  9.300 

7. 

3,344 

is:s<; 

1  sltf 

1  IS  7,231 

J  ;i'\ 

1,31.7 

114 

!  7,0.70 

! 

7 

2,498 

Stratum!  .  . 

is;i2 

303.  1(3.941 

,  1.31 

0.t;s.7 

;  30(i!  10,427 

18 

7.337 

1*3.3 

33.3,  ! 0.779 

I  1  12 

0,203 

32: 

1.3,371 

220  7,703 

1*30 

mo! 

433‘  13,709 

i 

;  102 

0  907 

4.3l!  20,787 

3.3“ 

,.  12,010 

ToT.x i.s  .... 

1*32  3*11  29.3  -1-27 

|  1 

:2014 

1 30.0S.I 

3820  291.801 

2981 

'220.555 

1X3.7 

1*22  129.1  13 

333. 

'200,177 

21 7,003 

1*30  ||03i  3.31,2 
i  I S  1<»  1 

;2020 

141,9.71 

I.33- 

,230,244 

3283  291,100 

Rktokns  of  tlio,  Prussian  Shipning  entering  and  departing  in  all  the  Ports  of 
Prussia,  in  the  Years  1832  to  l.s-IO. 


ISM  Alins.  ,  (HT  WARDS. 


.Miaul  .  .  .  .  !is:«  ••!(  2  -»-3.  ITS  j  0  9;  7,180  j  031;  -12,73-*  ;  32lj  ■»  1.9.59 

j  |  H.’t.e  392;  .7.7,2  P>  1.3.5,  2 1  ,8 5.7  3X8;  .54,372  3XJ5j  O-l,  1X3 

JlM3fi'  l.il  < >1,222  |  ISO;  20,173  !  !39|  01,800  j  438  *31,72-1 

I  Sill  ,1  '  ■ 

( continued ) 
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18WAKPS. 

niTWAIU.S. 

PORT  S. 

r 

Ofwh.ch  Udvn. 

- 

(If  h hich  I-adin. 

i  e- 

L  i 

— 

j  3  1000  lb-. 

t  !  — 

Pillau  .... 

1831 i 

190 

20,978 

79 

9.903 

187  19.012 

114  12,207 

183.) 

130 

11.681 

U'2 

s,<i77 

133  12,134 

109  7,884 

1836 
IS  10 

1(57 

1.5.6(H) 

10.5 

9.710 

173  16.657 

163  14,582 

Dantzic  .... 

1 833 

192 

24.246 

89 

10.506 

182  2.5.SS9 

1T7  45  599 

1 833 

-■VI 

40.713 

7s 

1  1 ,568 

260  40.919 

1  836,  396 
I8i0;  - 

.58.402 

90 

1  1.232 

401  .58,702 

396  58,457 

StoljH-miimlc  . 

1  832 

8o 

1,840 

68 

1,529 

8.5  1 .868 

38  8.51 

1 83') 

so 

1..583 

72 

1,596 

80  1,829 

38  7.8() 

1 838: 

18H)| 

1,811 

63 

1.542 

72;  1.897 

33  829 

Hil^uwald  .  . 

1832!  4  s 

1,397 

IS 

.508 

491  1.573 

41.  1.251 

183.-, 

2.21.5 

21 

511 

77  L\;i:5:i 

.17  Ij;i7 

1838  42 

1810, 

1.204 

17 

:r72 

45  1.38  1 

35  1,120 

Kolborg  .... 

1832;  <>3 

2.-569 

33 

794 

67 ,  2.92(5 

44  1.587 

1 83.5 

8.5 

2.763 

1836;  81 
is-ioi 

2,691 

484 

74  2.447 

J 

(54'  1,859 

.SwiinMmiiMli'  .  . 

1832i 

47,430 

.522! 

42.160 

658  54.601 

1  363  24.484 

183.5 

.516 

42,73.5 

464 

38.081 

;  623,  43.56.5 

j  492,  31,935 

183( 

1840 

.598 

43.02.5 

.508 ' 

38,41.5 

617;  13.891  1 

(i'58  29,759 

'Voltpist. 

1832 

66 

4,3.51 

39’ 

2,389 

77  5,267 

!  45  2,580 

183.5 

69;  4, -57.5 

43,' 

2,461. 

57,  45218  : 

47  3,026 

1836:  Vi 

isioJ 

4,4.54 

, 

2.340  ! 

! 

11s!  6,121 

loll  4,502 

CirpilVnald  .  j 

1832;  ITS 

10.7.53 

61 

4.28! 

69  .5.175  j 

47  ?.  !:;7 

183.5 

81 

6,720 

24 

1.416  | 

109  8,118  ' 

64  2.919 

183(3  «(> 

l8}oj 

6, 1  16 

23 

935  ; 

77, 

41)  1.571 

Stralsuml  .  .  . 

1832'  -’01 

12,639' 

64 

3,101  i 

20  12.445 

1 40'  6.294 

1 83.5 

'2'22 

12.707 

.5.5 

2.8 17  1 

213  11.56(5 

161  6.110 

i 

1  S3* i*  308 
1810; 

1.5,097 

80 

2,919  ; 

j 

;  232  16.40.5 

276.  10,460  . 

Totals  .  .  .  .■ 

1832 

1916  171,681 

1042 

82,3.5 1  | 

191  1171.487 

1 363' 1 19,202 

183-5 

1932 

181,308 

1034 

89.665  j 

2<  )28  1  82.(557 

1681, 150,579 

1830 

2281 

210,372 

11.53 

97,443  i 

2348.215,169 

2015j  I  84,884 

'1840' 
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KIVKft  AND  t  A  N  A I.  \.\  VK.A  I'lON. 

Tiik  Rhine,  lvlbe,  Wcser,  Oder,  Vistula,  Mcmel,  and  their  branches,  possess 
great  inland  ports  of  extensive  navigable  and  commercial  consequence;  which, 
with  the  numerous  canals  and  railroads,  open  the  whole  of  (iermany  to  trade  and 
transit  at  moderate  expense,  if  the  tolls  and  their  delays  did  not  too  frequently  \ 
impede  the  navigation. 

The  Rhine,  now  navigable  for  vessels  carrying  300  to -100  tons,  from  sea  up¬ 
wards  to  Mayenee,  and  for  large  river-craft  from  Mayenee  to  Manheim,  Btrnsburg, 
and  Basel,  will  be  in  a  short  time  connected  by  the  Maine  and  Ludwig  canal 
with  the  Danube.  The  transport  of  merchandize  by  large  vessels  carrying  from 
‘JOO  to  COO  tons,  the  greater  part  of  the  distance  will  then  be  open  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Black  ^ea  and  the  Mediterranean. 

The  .Moselle  is  navigable  through  a  productive  country  down  from  France  to 
Metz  and  Treves  to' its  confluence  with  the  Rhine  at  C’oblentz.  Steamboats  now 
pi  von  the  lake  of  Constance,  from  which  the  navigation  down  to  Basel  is  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  falls  of  ShalFhf.iisen.  These  might  be  avoided  by  a  canal  not  so 
expensive  in  construction  as  the  Welland  canal  in  Canada,  which  was  completed 
manv  vears  ago,  to  ascend  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Lake  Krie.  a  distance  which  the 
falls  of  .Niagara  had  previously  rendered  impassable.  Steam’. rats  and  river  vessels 
ply  between  Basel,  Straxburg,  Manheim,  and  Mayenee,  from  which  large  Steam¬ 
ships  and  Rhinc-boats  ply  to  CoblenU.  Cologne,  Dusscldorf,  and  Rotterdam.  A 
steamboat  plies  also  on  the  Nectar,  between  Heidelberg  and  Ileilbronn,  which 
is  in  tin*  centre  of  Wiirtemberg.  There  is  a  railroad  completed  from  Heidelberg 
to  .Manheim  on  the  Rhine,  and  another  completed  from  Frankfort  to  Mayenee. 

'die  railroad  from  Cologne  to  Aix  la-Chapellc  has  been  admirably  executed,  and  is 
in  full  operation.  When  the  short  distance  between  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Liege  is 
completed,  there  will  then  be  a  speedy  communication  by  railroad  from  Ostcnd 
on  the  Channel  to  Cologne  on  the  Rhine;  then  from  Cologne  by  steamboats  to 
Mayenee,  and  from  the  latter  place  by  railroad  to  Frankfori-oii-the-Mainc.  From 
this  city  a  navigation  for  vessels  carrying  2 DO  tons  at  least  will  be  open  by  the 
Maine  and  Ludwig  canal  to  Ratishon,  from  which  there  is  steam  navigation  to 
Vienna,  and  thence  by  the  large  steamers  through  Hungary  and  the  Turkish  pro¬ 
vinces  to  the  Black  Sea,  Levant,  and  Mediterranean,  In  April,  1811,  two  long 
narrow  steamboats,  which  were  built  at  Nantes,  ascended  the  Loire, and  traversed 
France  by  the  (  \iiial  tic  Mon'icar  to  Strasburg,  from  whence  they  descended  the 
Rhine'  to  the  Ncckar,  which  they  ascended  to  Ileilbronn;  they  returned  and 
passed  down  to  Manheim  and  Mayenee,  and  ascended  to  Frankfort,  Hanau,  and 
AschafTenburg.  Their  object  was  to  ascertain  tlie  depth  of  those  rivers.  They 
are  iron  boats  and  draw  15  inches  water — the  paddles  draw  10  inches.  They  have 
two  cabins  and  carry  passengers,  but  no  mcrcLindize.  They  are  each  about  100 
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feet  in  length,  and  described  by  Mr.  Consul  Koch,  of  Frankfort,  a*  well-built  and 
fitted  for  the  purpose  on  which  they  are  employed  :  that  of  plying  on.  the  Mo¬ 
selle  between  Metz  and  Treves. 

The  railroad  from  Berlin  to  Leipzig  and  Dresden  has  been  completed,  and  is 
in  full  uninterrupted  operation.  A  more  direct  route  to  Dresden,  by  cutting  otF 
the  angle  to  Leipzig  will  soon  he  completed,  and  reduce  the  time  four  hours. 
The  Prussian  government  is  continuing  the  railroad,  now  complete  to  Leipzig, 
westward  to  Erfurth,  Weimar,  Cotha,  and  Eisenach  to  Cassel,  and  from .  thence 
a  railroad  is  projected  to  Frankfort-on-thc-Maine,  to  join  that  to  Mayence.  Ano¬ 
ther  railroad  from  Berlin,  through  Hanover,  to  the  Rhine,  is. now  in  the  progress 
of  execution,  and  will  form  a  connexion,  through  Brandenburg,  Magdeburg, 
Wolfenbuttel,  Brunswick,  Hanover,  a. id  Minden,  to  Cologne,  with  the  railroad 
to  Aix-la-Cliapelle,  Liege,  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  Osteiul.  In  ls-ll  the 
whole  line  of  railroail  from  Ostend  to  Berlin  will  be,  according  to  the  estimate, 
complete.  The  railroad  from  Hamburg  to  Berlin  is  already  far  advanced;  and 
the  railroad  to  Dresden  is  to  be  continued  along  the  Elbe  to  Prague,  where  it 
will  join  the  great  railroail  to  Vienna. 

In  Austria  great  lines  are  in  progress  1st  from  Vienna  north,  dividing  into 
two  great  blanches,  one  to  Prague,  the  other  to  Bochnia  and  the  frontiers  of  Rus¬ 
sian  Poland;  2d,  cast  from  Vienna,  through  Hungary  to  IV’.sth  ;  .Id,  from  Vienna 
to  Trieste;  1th,  from  Milan  to  Venice,  all  now  in  progress;  besides  minor  rail¬ 
ways  finished  or  about  being  executed.  Tne  Danube  and  the  Elbe  have  for  se¬ 
veral  years  been  united  by  the  railway  from  Linz  to  Btnhieis  on  the  Moldau. 
On  the  Spree,  and  other  rivers  of  Prussia,  steamboats  of  moderate  dimensions- 
ply.  Some  details  of  the  Elbe  and  Wcser  navigation  will  be  given  under  the 
head  of  the  Hansc  Towns. 

The  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  Rhine,  in  full  activity  at  Maycnce,  C’oh- 
lentz,  Cologne,  and  Dusseldorf,  is  observed  in  loading  and  unloading  of  mer¬ 
chandize,  and  in  the  passing  and  repassing  of  steam-ships,  and  of  those  large 
long  vessels  called  Rhinc-ships. 


CHAPTER  XL 

MISCKU.ANKOl  >  S |  ,\  I  CMKM'S — TORT  RKol  I.A  I  IO.SS. 

The  following  regulations  apply  to  all  the  Prussian  ports: 
jVotiJiru  lions  to  Captains  of  Ships  respecting  Importation  and  Exportation  by 
Sea,  in  the  Prussian  Dominions. 

On  a  ship  arriving  in  the  road  or  port,  the  master  must  submit  to  the  police 
regulations  of  the  pint,  which  are  made  known  to  him  or  the  olfieer  in  command  ; 
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the  master  is  then  rcquircil  to  proceed  to  the  custom-house,  and  delivers  a  com¬ 
plete  manifest  of  the  cargo.  This  manifest  or  general  dcela. -.lion  is  required  to 
state,  clearly  if  the  whole  cargo  is  to  he  entered  at  the  port;  and  the  part,  if  any, 
which  is  to  he  carried  further  in  the  ship,  that  part  to  he  stated  under  a  special 
head. 

The  merchandize,  as  per  hills  of  lading,  are  then  entered  in  regularly. 

The  statements  for  entry  are  to  he  drawn  up  specifying  the  descrip¬ 
tion,  weight,  measures,  or  quantity,  agreeably  to  a  zoll-tariU'  for  the  payment  of 
duties. 

hxeepting  various  articles  imported  in  an  unpacked  state,  the  following 
measures  are  to  lie  adopted': 

For  beer  in  casks,  tuns  of  100  Prussian  quarts. 

For  wines,  hrandy,  anil  vinegar  in  casks  (eimers)  of  (>0  Prussian  quarts. 

For  herrings,  barrels. 

hor  burnt  chalk,  tuns  of  -1  Prussian  bushels. 

For  all  other  packed  articles,  centners  of  lit)  pounds  gross  weight. 

It  there  he  several  packages  of  similar  articles,  and  each  package  contains  an 
equal  quantity,  they  may  he  enti  red  together  according  to  their  number  and  size, 
and  with  a  general  statement  of  the  contents. 

If  the  contents  of  the  packages  vary,  it  will  he  necessary  to  spccifv  the  con¬ 
tents  of  cadi. 

'1  lie  lug , age  of  passengers  must  be  noted  as  such  in  the  manifest.  If  it  con¬ 
sist  of  usual  travelling-luggage,  it  will  he  srrtHcicnt  to  state  the  several  boxes  or 
parcels;  hut  if  it  include  goods,  these  must  he  stated  according  to  number  and 
description. 

The  personal  property  of  the  master,  with  the  exception  of  provisions,  must 
he  stated  like  other  goods,  hut  omitting  the  declaration  to  a  consignee;  and  it 
must,  also  he  stated  in  the  declaration  what  arc  the  articles  which  arc  not  in  the 
ship  s  buhl. 

A  form  is  presented  to  the  master  to  till  up  as  his  report.  It  must  he  filled  up 
exactly  according  to  this  form,  and  written  clearly  in  the  German  language. 

This  declaration  is  binding  on  the  master,  and  each  error  that  may  he  disco¬ 
vered  on  the  unlading,  or  on  examination,  subjects  him  to  a  penally  stated  in  the 

If  the  master  has  not  a  report  with  him,  he  may  have  one  prepared  in  the 
port  by  a  customs  officer ;  in  which  case  he  delivers  all  his  papers  to  the  officer, 
w  ho  stamps  and  numbers  them,  the  last  number  being  marked  as  such.  The 
master,  at  the  same  time,  informs  the  officer  of  the  goods  or  luggage  belonging 
to  himself  or  to  passengers,  if  there  he  no  account  of  the  same:  the  officer 
makes  out  a  list  of  the  same,  which  is  signed  by  the  master,  and  returned,  in 
order  to  he. inserted  in  the  report. 
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If  the  report  has  to  he  prepared  on  shore,  iL  must  he  delivered  to  the 
customs  officers  within  2-4  houi-  after  the  arrival  of  the  ship  in  the  road;  if  not, 
possession  will  he  taken  of  the  ship,  at  the  master’s  expense:  customs,  may  take 
possession  of  the  ship  at  once,  free  of  expense. 

It  is  required  of  tin-  master  to  procure  the  necessary  information  for  the 
report,  in  the  arranged  manner,  on  receipt  of  the  cargo.  If  lie  docs  not  so 
prepare  himself,  the  customs  assume  the  whole  direction  of  landing  the  cargo 
according  to  the  regular  instruction  in  such  cases. 

Respecting  the  ship’s  provisions, — if  they  consist  of  articles  which  pay  a  con¬ 
sumption  duty,  a  separate  report  is  required  in  duplicate.  One  is  returned  to 
the  master,  after  revision,  in  order  that  he  may  take  on  hoard  an  equal  quantity 
of  similar  provisions  when  he  sails.  If  lie  fails  in  this,  or  if  the  sailing  is 
delayed  beyond  a  twelvemonth,  the  consumption  duty  must  be  paid  on  the  pro¬ 
visions  remaining  on  hand.  The  master  is,  however,  at  liberty  to  deposit  the 
provisions  at  the  custom-house  until  he  sails,  subject  to  the  consumption  duty, 
if  not  taken  away. 

Articles,  not  properly  forming  a  part  of  the  cargo,  arc  so  considered,  if  they 
tnitloiibletlh/  appertain  to  the  ship’s  inventory,  and  arc  articles  for  the  use  of 
the  voyage,  .Tuicles  which  are  not  considered  as  such  arc  to  pay  duty  if  they  be 
subject  to  a  consumption  tax,  or  they  may  be  landed,  in  order  to  be  deposited 
in  the  custom-house. 

If  a  vessel  remains  in  the  road  and  does  not  enter  the  port,  and  only 
discharges  the  cargo  into  lighters,  the  consumption  of  provisions  in  the  road 
is  dutyfree.  A  report  of  the  provisions  is  sufficient,  and  no  further  control 
over  the  same  is  observed,  except  in  particular  cases,  when  considered  necessary. 

If  the  master  is  bound  for  another  destination,  and  only  enters  the  harbour 
through  distress,,  then  a  general  inspection  only  is  made,  in  order  that  no  part  of 
the  cargo  may  be  disposed  of.  A  report,  however,  is  to  be  made  of  the  cargo. 

In  cases  of  shipwreck,  on.  the  salvage  of  the  cargo,  the  kind  and  quantity 
is  ascertained,  with  the  assistance  of  the  regular  officers,  and  the  cargo  shall  be 
placed  in  security  until  further  directions  are  issued. 

The  cargo  of  vessels  which  winter  in  Prussian  ports  must  be  declared, 
without  unnecessary  delay,  in  as  far  as  the  ship’s  papers,  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
master  afford  information.  An  inspection  of  the  outer  parts  and  decks  of  the 
vessel,  and  the  stores  or  articles  thereon,  takes  place  at  once,  and  the  ports  or 
hatchways  of  the  ship’s  hold  are  then  locked.  Until  the  declaration,  inspection, 
and  locking  up  of  the  vessel  take  place,  it  is  watched  at  the  expense  of  the  captain  ; 
which  guarding,  in  particular  cruses,  may  continue  as  long  as  the  customs  may 
consider  necessary. 

Ships  which  only  anchor  in  the  roads,  and  do  not  enter  the  port,  are  not 
considered  within  the  control  of  the  customs  officers ;  they  must  not,  however, 
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hull!  intercourse  wit ] i  tlic  shore,  or  the  pf»rt,  without  delivering  a  icport  and 
their  papers. 

If  the  ship  remain  in  the  roads  longer  than  21  hours  after  the  declaration  is 
made,  without  entering,  or  proceeding  to  unload,  unless  the  one  or  the  other  he 
prevented  hv  stress  of  weather,  then  an  otlieer  repairs  to  the  slop,  examines  the 
decks,  i\e..  and  locks  tip  the  hatches,  &C.,  of  the  hold. 

To  the  o tliccrs  who  arc  on  service  on  hoard  the  vessel,  proper  maintenance 
is  to  he  allowed,  the  same  as  is  afforded  to  travellers  of  the  trading  class. 

If  the  guaiding  of  the  ship  is  at  the  expense  of  the  master  he  is  obliged  to 
pay  the  otlieer'  according  to  their  rank,  as  specified  in  the  local  regulations, 
and  to  provide  also  for  their  landing  or  return  to  their  dwelling-place. 

If  it  occurs  that  officer*,  owing  to  an  interrupted  communication  with  the 
shore,  are  forced  to  remain  on  hoard  hevond  two  davs,  then  the  master  must 
allow  them  food  on  their  paying  for  the  same:  if  anv  difficulty  arises  about  the 
charge,  it  is  to  he  decided  by  the  authorities. 

The  instructions  of  the  officers  as  to  the  discharge  of  the  vessel,  must  he 
strictly  followed  in  order  that  they  may  he  able  to  fulfil  properly  the  duties  of 
their  office. 

\\  hen  the  master  has  just  cause  of  complaint  against  the  conduct  of  the 
officers,  he  must  present  his  accusation  to  the  chief  custom-house  of  the  port  ; 
and  he  may.  .after  prev  ious  examination,  expect  without  delav  their  dismissal 
from  place  ( u//»o7/m/g j.  'r 

The  foregoing  arc  the  provisions  of  the  customs  law.  as  far  as  regards  the 
seaports.  In  regard  to  duties,  see  the  general  tariff,  and  the  regulations 
attached  to  the  same. 

The  merchant  to  whom  a  ship  is  consigned,  or  a  ship-broker  at  the  port  of 
entry,  usually  relieve  the  master  of  a  ship  from  any  difficulty  in  respect  to  the 
customs;  and.  in  Prussian  ports,  although  the  officers  of  the  customs  observe 
strictly  the  duties  preseribed  to  them',  as  is  the  ease  generally  with  all  the 
employes  of  the  Prussian  government,  yet  the  regularity  of  their  attendance, 
and  the  conseipieiit  facility  afforded  in  unlading  and  lading  vessels  at  generally 
moderate  charges,  do  ample  credit  to  the  authorities. 
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IiK.'Ot.lK  I..-'  AM)  ?1A  I  IRIK'S  Ol  I  III.  II \.\>l.  ltAt.\>. 

A  most;  the  causes  which  originally  brought  forward  the  navigation  and 
trade  of  northern  and  western  Europe,  and  which  combined  in  forming  the  cele¬ 
brated  association  called  the  Hanseatic  League,  were,  says  the  author  of  the  Ac  r 
Mcrculorin,  “  the  wild  enthusiastical  expeditions  of  the  crusaders  in  the  eleventh 
and  following  centuries  ;  the  introduction  of  the  ili*ti//rn /  into  Hump,-  in  the 
l  tr  fifth  century  ;  and  the  conquests  of  the  Teutonic  knights  of  the  cross  in 
Prussia  and  Livonia.’’ 

It  was  at  Hamburg,  founded  by  Charlemagne,  joined  by  Uubcc  and  Bremen 
on  the  Weser  in  llfit,  that  the  Hanseatic  League  first  commenced,  and  united 
with  the  towns  on  the  Baltic  sea,  and  others  near  the  Elbe,  for  mutual  protection. 
Most  of  the  trading  towns  in  Europe  joined  this  league.  London,  Rouen,  Bor¬ 
deaux,  St.  Main,  Bayonne,  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Seville,  Cadiz,  Lisbon,  Ant¬ 
werp,  Dort,  Amsterdam,  Bruges,  Rotterdam,  Ostend,  Dunkirk,  Leghorn,  Mes¬ 
sina,  and  Naples;  Bergen,  in  Norway,  Novgorod,  in  Russia,  all  the  towns  on  the 
Baltic,  Elbe,  and  Weser;  Embden,  Cologne,  and  other  cities  belonged  to  _tli is 
formidable  association, — which  was  so  powerful  in  the  fourteenth  century,  that 
the  kings  of  France  and  southern  Europe  became  alarmed,  and  withdrew  their 
towns  and  merchants  from  a  league  which  had  forty  ships  of  war,  and  twelve 
thousand  troops,  exclusive  of  seamen,  in  a  war  against  one  of  the  northern 
powers.  All  the  cities  sent  deputies  to  the  Congress,  without  regard  to  the 
nature  of  their  profession.  The  delegates  might  be  clergymen,  or  merchants, 
or  lawyers,  or  magistrates.  Lubcc  was  the  principal  sent  for  the  meeting  of 
Congress  :  but  it  assembled  also  at  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Luneburg,  <Cc.  'Flic 
towns  of  the  north  still  continued  in  this  defensive  league,  and  were  so  powerful  as 
to  conclude  treaties  with  kings  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  of  France.  The 
barbarism  of  the  11th,  ldtii,  l.Hh,  and  l  1th  centuries  rendered  mutual  defence 
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Ami  protection  indispensable  to  the  seaports  and  commercial  towns  of  Europe. 
But  the  intercourse  and  intelligence  which  trade  and  navigation  advanced,  gra¬ 
dually  broke  down  the  ferocity  of  the  feudal  ages. 

A  league  formed  merely  for  protecting  commerce  against  freebooters  and  feudal 
princes,  became  by  degrees,  for  its  original  purpose,  of  little  importance.  The 
great  original  power  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  consisted  in  its  unanimity  of  action, 
in  its  subordination,  and  in  its  wealth. 

At  the  great  entrepots  of  the  league  in  London,  Novgorod,  Bruges,  Bergen, 
and  elsewhere,  its  merchants  enjoyed  special  rights  and  privileges.  Ilishopsgnle, 
one  of  the  principal  entrances  to  .London,  was  even  confided  to  them  to  guard. 
The  portion  of  the  cilv  called  the  Steel-yard  was  their  exclusive  property  ;  and 
they  had  also  possessions  at  Lynn  and  Boston.  When  certain  privileges  were 
attempted  to  be  withdrawn  from  them,  they  declared  war  against  England,  and 
excluded  her  vessels  from  the  Baltic,  until  Edward  IV.  restored  them  all  their 
privileges  and  property,  and  they  were  exempted  in  maritime  cases  from  the 
authority  of  the  admiralty  court. 

At  Bergen  they  monopolized  the  whole  trade  of  Norway.  In  Novgorod, 
then  so  populous  and  strong,  they  directed  and  monopolized  the  trade  of  Mus¬ 
covy.  At  Bruges  they  centralized  the  trade  between  I  tidy  and  the  north  of 
Europe,  until  combinations,  like  those  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  which  arose  under 
circumstances  which  no  longer  existed, Were  no  longer  prepared  nor  adapted  by 
their  constitutional  elements  for  the  changes,  produced  by  great  discoveries,  and 
extended  civilization.  In  IGOl,  Wheeler,  the  secretary  to  the  merchant  ad¬ 
venturers  in  England,  writes — “  that  the  Hanseatic  towns  were  so  much  de¬ 
cayed  that  the  state  of  England  need  no  longer  fear  them  ;  that  their  ships, 
formerly  so  numerous,  were  few — that  the  towns  had  a  difficulty  in  paying  a  quota 
of  their  expenses — that  most  of  their  teeth  were  out  and  the  rest  loose-”  In 
1611,  however,  they  interfered  in  commercial  politics,  and  joined  the  Dutch 
against  the  Danes  fora  reduction  of  the  Sound  dues.  In  the  end  of  the  1 7th 
century  they  may  be  considered  as  having  ceased  to  exist  in  a  federal  capacity. 
But,  from  the  beginning  of  the  l*th  century,  individual  cities  which  formed  the 
league,  especially  Hamburg,  rose  in  wealth  and  prosperity. 

The  discot  cry  of  a  new  route  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  paralyzed 
one  great  branch  of  the  Venetian  trade.  Bruges,  however,  continued  to  be  the 
central  depot  for  th  ■  products  and  manufactures  of  all  known  countries  with 
which  Europeans  traded. 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  decline  of  the  Hanse  Towns  was  owing  to 
their  having  become  warlike  instead  of  remaining  altogether  commercial.  That 
this  has  been  one  cause  of  their  declension  we  admit.  But  the  power  of  the 
league  would  have  disappeared  without  any  warlike  character  in  its  elements. 
The  progress  of  civilization,  the  new  route  'o  India,  the  discovery  of  America, 


the  rise  of  Holland,  opened  great  and  unexpected  channels  into  which  navigation 
and  commerce  were  directed ;  and  created  changes  for  which  ancient  trading 
establishments  were,  as  we  have  observed,  neither  prepared  nor  adopted. 

After  Holland  was  occupied  by  the  French,  Hamburg  became,  until  1S03, 
the  seat  of  the  whole  trade  which  was  carried  on  at  Rotterdam,  and  Napoleon 
designated  the  Ilanse  Towns  ...1  English  colonv,  which  must  be  destroyed. 
Accordingly,  he  marched  the  French  troops  into  Hanover  and  compelled  Eng¬ 
land  to  blockade  the  Elbe  and  Wescr  in  that  year,  'l’lie  blockade  was  afterwards 
relinquished,  but  soon  after  the  French  troops  occupied  Hamburg  and  confiscated 
nil  the  British  property  in  the  Ilanse  Towns. 

The  cities  of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Luhcc,  arc  now  those  which  remain  as 
independent  states,  of  all  the  cities  which  once  constituted  the  powerful  Han¬ 
seatic  League.  Since  the  general  peace  of  Europe,  their  navigation  and  trade  have 
advanced  and  prospered,  especially  the  trade  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  without 
any  calamitous  interruption  until  the  late  disastrous  lire,  which  has  destroyed  so 
vast  a  portion  of  the  town  and  property  of  Hamburg,  but  from  which  calamity 
we  trust  it  will  soon  recover  with  increased  prosperity  and  splendour. 


CHARTER  11. 

IltKAIlK-S  OK  1 1 1 K  HA.NSi:  TOWN'. 

Tmk  following  information  relative  to  the  Treaties  which  have  been  nego¬ 
tiated  by  the  Ilanse  Towns,  and  several  of  the  annexed  statements,  were  prepared 
for  us  by  our  learned  friend  l)r.  Syndicus  Banks,  of  Hamburg. 

“  A  commercial  Treaty  between  hisMajestv  the  king  of  Great  Britain  ami  Ireland,  and 
the  Senates  of  the  free  Hanseatic  Cities  of  Lulx-c,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg,  was  concluded 
nt  London,  the  29th  September,  182.5. 

“  A  supplementary  Convention  to  that  Treaty  was  signed  at  Ixmdon  the  3d  of  August, 
1811.  (Thu  Ratifications  were  exchanged  at  London,  on  the  28th  of  August,  18-11, ) 

“  Besides  the  treaties  with  Great  Britain,  the  three  Hanseatic  Cities  have  concluded  joint 
commercial  treaties  with  the  following  States  : 

With  the  United  States  of  North  America,  signed  at  Washington  the  27 tli  of  February, 
1828,  with  an  additional  article  of  the  9th  of  October  of  the  same  year;  with  the  King  of 
Prussia,  signed  the  1th  of  October,  1828;  with  the  United  States  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  signed  the  7th  of  April,  1832  ;  with  the  Republic 'of  Venezuela,  signed  the  27th 
of  May,  1837;  with  the  Ottoman  l’orte,  signed  the  lMth’of  May,  1S3<J.*  Additional  Con¬ 
vention,  signed  at  Constantinople,  7th  of  September,  18-11. 

•  These  commercial  tcciprocily  treaties,  according  t  ,  wirch  the  Ilanse  Towns  are  treated,  in 
the  respective  countries,  on  the  footing  of  the  most  favoured  nations,  are  still  in  force.  The 
treaty  of  commerce  and  navipition,  concluded  by  the  Manse  Towns,  with  the  Ilra/ils,  on  the  17th 
of  November,  I8-J7,  expired  on  the  25th  of  December,  1NJ9,  by  notice  to  that  e flee l  on  the  |>art 
of  the  Brazils,  and  lus  not  since  been  renewed. 
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“Hit  Han-e  Towns  have  further  signed  an  net  of  accession  to  the  treaties  of  t lie  HOtli  of 
November,  I  S.’l  J,  an.l  'J'Jil  of  .March,  IS.'ll,  concluded  Ix-tvveen  the  King  of  the  French 
ami  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  more  elTeetually 
-ii|»[>ri — iu^r  the -lave  trade.  This  treaty  of  accession  was  dinned  on  the  ilthof  June,  I  M,'!7. 

"  Hamburg  and  Lulx-e  have  concluded  a  joint  treaty  with  the  King  of  Denmark  re¬ 
specting  the  tran-it  nfg.x.ds  through  Holstein,  whieli  was  signed  ,,n  the  8th  of  duly,  ISdO." 


t'oN vr.A'rro.v  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  hettyeen  (ireat  Britain  and  the  Free 
Hanseatic  Republics  of  Labor,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg.  Signed  at  Londun, 
September  2!),  1SJ2. 

Article  1.  From  and  after  the  date  liei oof,  British  vessels  entering  or  departing  from 
the  ports  of  the  Free  Hanseatic  Republie-  of  Liilx-e,  Bremen,  or  Hamburg', — and  Luixe, 
Bremen,  or  Hamburg  ve— els  entering  or  departing  from  the  ports  of  the  I'nited  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  shall  not  be  subject  to  anv  other  or  higher  ship  duties  or 
charges,  than  are  or  shall  be  levied  on  national  v  t — els  entering  or  departing  from  such 
ports  respectively. 

II.  All  govxLs,  wares,  and  merchandize,  whether  (he  production  of  the  territories  of  the 
free  Hanseatic  Republics  of  Lubee,  Bremen,  or  Hamburg,  or  of  anv  other  country,  which 
may  In-  legally  ini|n>riid  from  anv  of  the  ports  of  the  said  Benublies  into  the  I'nited  King¬ 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  Briti-h  ve— el-,  -'hall,  in  like  manner,  In-  permitted  to 
Is'  imported  in  Liilx-e,  Bremen,  or  Hamburg  ve— el-: —  and  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchan¬ 
dize.  whether  the  production  of  any  of  the  dominion,  of  his  Britannic  .Majesty,  or  of  any 
other  country,  which  may  Ik-  legally  exjmrted  from  the  ports  of  the  I  'nited  Kingdom  in 
British  ve—el-,  shall,  in  like  manner,  be  permitted  :o  1m-  exported  from  the  -aid  [x>rts  in 
I. ulus-,  Bremen,  or  Hamburg  vessels.  And  all  good-,  wares,  and  merehandiz.e,  which  max¬ 
im  legally  imported  into  or  cxpvrtcd  from  the  ports  of  Lulas-,  Bremen,  or  Hamburg, 
in  national  ve-els,  shall,  in  like  manner,  lx-  |»  rmitted  to  Is;  imported  into  or  exported 
finm  the  |e>rts  of  Lulus-,  Bremen,  or  Hamburg,  in  Briti-h  vessels. 

III.  All  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  which  can  lx.-  legally  imported  into  the  ports 
of  the  United  Kingdom  directly  from  the  jxirt.s  of  Lulx-e.  Bremen,  or  Hamburg,  ot  either 
ot  them,  -hall  Ik-  admitted  at  tlie  same  rate  of  duty,  whether  imported  in  Briti-h  vessels,  or 
in  vessels  Ix-longing  to  either  of  the  said  Republics: — and  all  good-,  wares,  and  merchan¬ 
dize,  whieli  can  Ik-  legally  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  shall  lx-  entitled  to  the 
same  bounties,  drawbacks,  and  allow  ances,' whether  ex jHirted  in  Briti-h  or  Hanseatic  vessels. 
And  the  like  reciprocity  shall  lx-  observed.  in  the  ports  of  the  said  Republics,  in  re-jieet  to 
all  good-,  wares,  and  merchandize  which  can  lx-  legally  imported  into  or  ex|x>rted  from  any 
or  either  of  the  -aid  port-,  in  vessels  Ix-longing  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

IV.  No  priority  or  preference  shall  lx-  given,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  any  or  either  of 
the  contracting  parties,  nor  by  any  country,  corporation,  or  agent,  acting  on  their  lx-half, 
nr  under  their  authority,  in  tin-  purchase  of  any  article,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufac¬ 
ture  of  their  state*,  rvs|x-c<ixely,  imported  into  the  other,  on  account  of  or  in  reference  to  the 
character  of  the  ve-sel  in  which  »ueh  article  wa-  iuijxirted  ;  it  Ixiing  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  the  High  Contjacting  Fartics,  that  no  distinction  or  difference  whatever  shall 
lx-  made  in  this  re-jx-ct. 

\  .  In  consideration  of  tjie  limited  extent  of  the  territories  belonging  to  the  Republics 
of  Luber,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg,  ami  the  intimate  connexion  of  trade  and  navigation 
-id»«i-tiug  between  these  Republics,  it  is  hereby  stipulated  and  agreed,  that  any  vessel  which 
shall  have  Im-cii  built  in  nnv  or  either  of  the  jxirts  of  the  said  Republics,  and  which  shall  lx- 
owned  exclusively  by  a  citizen  or  citizens  of  any  or  either  of  them,  and  of  which  the  master 
-hall  a!*o  l»-  a  citizen  of  either  of  them,  and  provided  three-fourths  of  the  crew  -hall  lx: 
-object-  nr  riti/i-n-  >>f  anv  or  either  of  tin-  said  .Republic-,  or  of  any  or  either  of  the  states 
i  omprised  in  tin-  G.riuanie  Confederation,'  a- dcscrilx-d  and  e  numerated  in  the  LI  I  Id  and 
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LVItli  Articles  of  the  General  Treaty  of  Congress  signed  at  Vienna  on  tin'  Pth  of  June, 
iMl.'i,*  Mich  vessel,  so  huilt,  oumal,  and  navigated,  shall,  for  all  the  purposes  ot  this  Con¬ 
vention,  lie  taken  to  In-  and  considered  as  a  vessel  belonging  to  Luhec,  JJrcincu,  or  Ham¬ 
burg. 

VI.  Any  vessel,  together  with  her  cargo,  belonging  to  either  of  the  three  Free  Hanse¬ 
atic  Republics  of  Luhec,  llremon,  or  Hamburg,  and  coming  from  either  of  the  <aid  ports 
to  the  t  inted  Kingdom,  shall,  for  all  the  puqioses  of  tlii-  Contention,  In-  deemed  to  come 
from  the  country  to  which  -uch  vessel  In-longi  ;  and  any  Uriti-li  ve— ol  and  her  cargo  trading 
to  the  ports  of  J.uliee,  Ilremen,  or  Hamburg,  directly  or  in  succ<~sion.  shall,  for  the 
like  purposes,  In;  on  the  footing  of  a  Hanseatic  vessel  and  her  cargo  making  the  same 
vovage. 

VII.  It  is  further  mutually  agreed,  that  no  higher  or  other  duties  -hall  he  levied.  in  any 
or  either  of  the  states  of  tin*  High  Contracting  Parties,  u|ton  an_v  personal  property  of  the 
subjects  ami  citizens  of  each,  reflectively,  on  the  removal  of  the  same  from  the  dominions 
or  territory  of  such  states  (either  upon  infieritamv  of  such  property,  or  otherwise  i,  than  are 
or  shall  lie  payable,  in  each  state,  upon  the  like  property,  when  removed  by  a  subject  or 
citizen  of  such  state  respectively. 

VIII.  The  High  Contracting  Parties  re-erve  to  themselves  to  enter  upon  additional 
stipulations  for  the  puqiose  of  facilitating  and  extending,  even  ls-yond  w  hat  is  comprehended 
in  the  Convention  of  this  date,  the  commercial  relations  of  their  respective  subjects  and 
dominions,  citizens,  and  territories,  upon  the  principle  either  of  reciprocal  or  equivalent 
advantages,  as  the  ease  may  lie;  and,  in  the  event  of  any  Article  or  Articles  King  concluded 
lietvvecn  the  said  High  Contracting  Parties,  for  giving  efl’rct  to  such  stipulations,  it  i-  hereby 
agreed  that  the  Article  or  Articles  which  may  hereafter  lie  so  concluded,  shall  lie  considered 
as  forming  part  of  the  (present  Convention. 

IX.  The  present  Convention  'hall  he  in  force  for  the  term  of  ten  years  from  the  date 
hereof;  and  further,  until  the  end  of  twelve  month'  alter  the  King  of  the  Cnited  Kingdom 
of  (Ireat  liritnin  and  Ireland,  on  the  one  part,  or  the  Governments  of  the  Free  Ilan-eatie 
Republics  of  Iuiliee,  Rrcmeii,  oi  Hamburg,  or  either  of  them,  on  the  other  part.  ..hall 
have  given  notice  of  their  intention  to  terminate  the  same;  each  of  the  '.aid  High  Con¬ 
tracting  Parties  reserving  to  itself  the  right  of  giving  such  noliee  to  the  other,  at  the  end 
of  the  said  term  ol  ten  years  :  and  it  is  hereby  agreed  lietwccn  them,  that  nt  the  expiration 
of  twelve  months  after  -ncli  notice  -hall  have  been  received  by  either  of  the  parties  from  t br¬ 
other,  this  Convention,  and  all  the  provision-  thereof,  shall  altogether  cease  and  determine, 
as  far  as  regards  the  states  giving  and  receiving  such  notice;  it  being  always  umler-to.-d 
and  agreed,  that  if  one.  or  more  of  the  Hanseatic  Republics  afore-aid  'hall,  at  the  expiration 
often  years  from  tile  date  hereof,  give  or  receive  notice  of  the  proposed  termination  of  this 
Convention,  such  Convention  shall,  nevertheh~s,  remain  in  full  force  and  oj»  ralion,  as  far 
as  regards  the  remaining  Hau-catic  republics  or  republic,  which  may  nut  have  given  or 
received  suell  notice. 


4  Art.  .1:1.  The  .'■'ovoreign  Princes  ami  Free  Town-  of  (ierinariv.  under  which  denomination  flu 
the  |w>-cnt  purpose,  are  cotnprchemled  their  .Majestic-  tin-  lanpeior  of  Austria,  the  Kiie_-s  el 
Prussia,  Denmark,  and  the  Netherlands.;  that  is  to  -av,  the  Kinpcrur  of  Austria  and  die  King  ol 
Prussia  for  all  their  po-se— ions  which  anciently  belonged  to  the  German  entp.ee,  die  King  ol 
Denmark  for  the  Duchy  of  Holstein,  and  the  Kirn;  of  the  Netherlands  for  d.e  <  .rami  Durla  ot 
Luxemburg,  estnidi-h  among  dicmselvi-s  a  perpetual  confederation,  wlnrli  shall  he  railed  "  The 
Germanic  Confederation  ”  ' 

•Vi.  The  affairs  of  the  Confederation  shall  he  mnlided  to  a  Federative  Diet,  in  which  all  the 
members  shall  vote  by  their  plenipotentiaries  either  indiv iduallv  or  collectively,  ill  die  following 
manner,  without  prejudice  to  their  rank  : 

I.  Austria,  'd.  Prussia.  :j.  Havana  i.  Saxony.  ,1.  Hanover,  fi.  "  iirtemberg  7.  Kadcii. 
S.  Electoral  Hesse,  l*.  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  id.  I >eimiark.  for  I lolstciu.  II.  The  Nether¬ 
lands,  for  Luxemburg.  I-J.  Grand  Ducal  and  Ducal  Houses  of  Saxony.  III.  Rrun-wirk  ami 
Nassau.  ||.  .Mcckleiiburg-Schworin  ami  Sirclit/.  1.7.  Ilol-tem  ( lldenlmrg,  Anhalt,  ami 
Svhuart/bnrg  Id.  llohon/nllern,  Lichtenstein,  Ken-s,  Seliauinlmrg-I.ipp--.  I.ij  pc  and  Waldeeh. 
I  "  1  lie  Free  Tow  ns  of  I, liber.  Plan kforl .  Hremeii  an  I  I  l.unloi rg  Told  seventeen  i  ot.  - 
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X.  The  present  Convention  shall  Ixj  ratified,  ami  the  ratifications  shall  Ik-  exchanged 
at  London  within  one  month  from  the  date  hereof,  or  sooner  if  jmssible. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  PlenijKitentiaries  have  signed  the  same,  and  have 
affixed  thereto  the  seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  London  the  29th  day  of  SeptemlaT,  in  the  vear  of  our  Lord,  1*23. 

(L.S.)  GEORGE  CANNING.  (L.S. ) 'JAMES  COLQI  IIOCN. 

(L.  S.)  \V.  IICSKISSON. 


Law  of  the  State  of  Hamburg,  prohibiting  the  Slave  Trade,  June,  1S37- —  l’enal 
Law  against  Slave  Trade. 

The  Illustrious  Senate,  in  consequence  of  the  invitation  addressed  to  it  on 
the  basi- of  Article  IX.  of  the  Convention  against  the  Slave  Trade,  concluded 
November  .10,  1S.I1,  between  Great  Britain  and  Fiance,  and  of  the  Additional 
Convention  thereto  of  March  22,  1S.I.I,  having  acceded  to  those  conventions,  it 
is  requisite,  according  to  the  example  of  the  two  Powers  above  mentioned,  and  of 
others  who  have  become  parties  to  these  Conventions,  to  promulgate  also  in  this 
city  a  penal  law  relative  to  this  subject. 

It  is  therefore  enacted  as  follows: 

Art.  I.  Evers’  'lave,  or  every  prisoner  of  war,  treated  as  such,  tieconies  free  from  the 
moment  he  enters  the  Hamburg  territory.  Violence  or  ill-u.sagc  with  which  he  may  be 
treated  will  be  considered  ami  punished  as  if  used  against  a  free  |>erson. 

II.  Tlie  captain,  mate,  or  siqiercargo  of  a  Hamburg  vessel  (whether  he  bears  the  name 
or  is  acting  for  them),  who  takes  charge  of  the  conveyance  of  one- or  more  slaves,  will  be 
punished  with  imprisonment  in  the  hon.se  of  correction  of  between  six  or  twelve  mnntlis, 
and  likewise  pay  a  fine  of  from  .30  to  100  rix -dollars. 

IIL  Whosoever,  in  the  capacity  of  owner,  freighter,  captain,  mate,  or  sujvercargo,  fits 
out  a  vessel  with  a  view  to  cnrrv  on  slave  trade,  sails  in  her,  or  carries  on  the  traffic  in 
slaves,  or  causes  this  to  he  done  fiy  others,  or  participates  in  it,  or  promotes  that  crime  as 
money-lender  or  insurer,  shall,  according  to  circumstances,  whether  tnc  vessel  has  liecn  seizinl 
or  taken  previous  to  her  departure  from  the  port  where  she  was  fitted  out,  or  after  her 
departure, — whether  previous  to  the  traffic  in  slaves  having  taken  place,  or  after  having 
actually  taken  place, — bo  visited  with  imprisonment  of  from  one  year  in  the  house  of  cor¬ 
rection  to  ten  years  in  the  spinning-house,  pay  a  fine  of  from  2(X)  to  2000  rix-dollars,  lose 
his  rights  as  a  citizen,  ami  all  other  rights  appertaining  to  it,  and  slmll  no  longer  lie  allowed 
to  use  the  Hamburg  flag. 

IV.  Foreigners  rendering  themselves  guilty  of  the  crimes  stated  in  the  foregoing 
articles,  within  the  territory  of  Hamburg  or  on  board  of  Hamburg  vessels,  or  who,  for  the 
sake  uf  carrying  on  the  slave  trade,  make  use  of  the  Hamburg  flag,  or  who  fit  out  vessels 
under  other  flags  within  the  territory  of  Hamburg,  in  order  to  carry  on  slave  trade,  or 
cause  it  to  lie  dmic  by  others,  shall  be  punished  according  to  the  present  law. 

Foreigners  who  in  other  countries  have  acted  against  the  existing  laws  regarding  slave 
trade,  and  who  are  found  in  the  Hamburg  territory,  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  government 
of  the  country  where  the  crime  lias  been  committed ;  this,  however,  only  with  tho  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  government  of 'he  country  to  which  they  belong. 
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Convention  between  his  Britannic  Majesty,  the  King  of  the  French,  and  tiie 
Hansc Towns;  containing  the  Accession  of  the  Hanse  Towns  to  the  Conven¬ 
tions  of  1S31  and  1SJ3,  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  for  the  more 
effectual  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade.  Signed  at  Hamburg,  June  9, 1S3J. 

Art.  1.  The  Senates  of  the  Free  Hanseatic  Cities  of  Luber.  Bremen,  and  Hamburg, 
accede  to  the  Conventions  concluded  and  signed  on  the  30th  of  November,  1831,  and  on 
the  22d  of  March,  1833.  between  his  Majesty  rite  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  French,  relating  to  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade,  as  well  as  to  the  annex  of  the  latter  ('(invention,  containing  instructions 
to  cruisers, — excepting  the  reservations  and  modifications  expressed  in  the  lid.  1 1  Id, 
and  I\ th  articles  hereinafter  given,  which  articles  -hail  be  considered  additional  to  tin- 
said  Conventions,  and  to  the  annex  above  mentioned,  and  accepting  the  difference-  which 
neces-arily  result  from  the  situation  of  the  Hanseatic  Citir-,  as  parlies  acceding  to  the 
Conventions  in  question  after  their  conclusion. 

His  Majesty  the  King  nt  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  the  French,  hating  accepted  the  -aid  acces-ion,  all  the  articles  of  these 
two  Conventions,  and  all  the  conditions  of  the  said  annex,  -hall,  in  con-e<pience,  la-  held  to 
hav>  licen  concluded  and  signed,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  present  Convention,  directly 
between  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  the  French,  and  the  Senate- of  the  Free  Hanseatic  Citii  -  of  Lulx-c, 
Bremen,  and  Hamburg. 

Their  said  Majesties  ami  the  Senates  of  the  Free  Hanseatic  Cities  engage  and  promise, 
reciprocally,  to  lull'd  faitlilully,  excepting  the  reservations  and  modilication-  hereby 
stipulated,  all  die  clauses,  conditions,  and  obligations  which  remit  therefrom  ;  and  in  order 
to  prevent  any  uncertainty,  it  has  lieett  ngreisl  that  the  almvcmrntioncd  Conventions,  and 
the  annex  of  the  latter,  containing  instructions  to  cruisers,  -hall  lie  inserted  here,  word  for 
word,  as  follows  : 

[  1 1  ere  follow  the  Conventions  of  November  30,  1831,  and  March  22,  1833,  and  the 
annex,  containing  instructions  to  cruisers.] 

II.  It  is  agreed,  with  reference  to  the  Vtlt  article  of  the  instructions  annexed  to  the 
supplementary  Convention  of  .March  22,  1833,  that  all  ve--cls  hearing  the  llag  of 
Llihcc,  and  which  appear  by  their  pajs-r,  to  belong  to  f.i//nr,  which  mac  lie  detained,  in 
execution  of  the  Conventions  hervin-above  transcribed,  by  tin-  cnii-ers  of  hi-  Majesty  the 
King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  of  hi-  Maji.-tv  the  King  ot 
the  french,  employed  on  the  stations  of  America,  of  Africa,  or  of  Madagascar,  -hall  lx- 
conducted  or  sent  to  the  [>ort  of  Travemunde  ;  —  all  ve-seh,  ln-aring  the  llag  of  llriwni , 
and  which  appear  by  their  pa]x-r.,  to  belong  to  Unmt/i,  which  uiav  in  like  manner  lie 
detained,  -hall  lx-  conducted  or  -cut  to  the  port  of  linmethavrn  ;  —  and  all  ve—el-  hearing 
the  llag  of  llnmlturtj,  and  which  appear  b\  their  papers  to  belong  to  llumlni nj.  which 
may  in  like  manner  lie  detained,  shall  he  conducted  or  -eat  the  port  of  ( 'u  (haven.  In 
case  the  navigation  of  the  Baltic  should  lie  iutcmtp'cd  or  impracticable,  tin-  thtec  Senates 
agree  to  tiv  Bremcrhaveti  and  Cnxliaveti  -he  port  to  which  l.ulirr  vc-.-cl-.  detained  as 
above  mentioned,  may  lie  conducted  or  -cut. 

HI.  Whereas  the  landing  at  the  nl*m emr-nriom-d  ports  of  -laves  who  are  found  on 
board  vessels  hearing  the  Ilan-eatic  tin g,  and  which  appear  bv  their  paper-  to  bef-ng  to  the 
said  Hanseatic  Cities,  ,,r  to  any  one  of  them,  might  l»-  attended  with  great  inconvenience, 
— it  is  agreed  that  the  slaves  oti  board  of  anv  such  vessel,  detained  by  a  liriti-li  or  French 
cruiser,  shall  lx-  previously  landed  at  the  place  or  port,  the  nearest  tlx-  it  Briti-h  or 
French J  to  which  a  -lave  ve.~e|,  under  the  llag  of  one  of  tho-o  two  nations,  found  and 
detained  umh-r  similar  circumstance-',  would,  according  to  the  abovemeutioned  Conventions, 
be  conducted  or  sent.  The  British  m>rt.s  of  Bathurst  on  the  Gambia,  Fort  Koval  in 
Jamaica,  the  CajH-  of  Good  Hojh-,  ami  Demerara,  a-swell  as  the  French  ports  of  La  Gort-e, 
Martinique,  Bourbon,  aud  Cay  emir,  shall  be  considered  as  respectively  fixed  on  for  this 
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puqrose,  for  the  British  and  French  cruisers  in  Africa,  the  West  Indies,  Madagascar,  and 
the  Brazils. 

IV.  If  the  Senates  of  the  Free  Hanseatic  Cities  should  not  deem  it  expedient  to  fit 
out  cruisers  of  their  own  for  the  repression  of  the  trade,  they,  nevertheless,  engage  to 
furnish  the  special  authority  or  warrants,  required  by  the  Vth  nrtiele  of  the  Convention  of 
the  30th  of  November,  I.N31,  to  the  commanders  of  British  and  French  cruisers,  as  soon 
as  the  names  and  the  number  thereof  are  notified  to  them. 

V.  The  present  Convention  shall  In’  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  -hall  Ik-  exchanged 

at  Hamburg,  in  the  of  three  months,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof,  ti  e  abovenamed  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  present  Con¬ 
vention,  in  five  originals,  and  have  affixed  thereto  the  seal  oi  their  arms. 

Done  at  Hamburg,  the  full  of  June,  1S37. 

1 1,  S  )  HENRY  CAN  NINO. 

t  L  S.)  BARON  I. AS  \  LLE. 

(  L.S. )  K.  SIKYKKINO. 


Act  of  the  British  Parliament,  "  to  declare  valid  .Marriages  solemnized  at 
Hamburg  since  the  Abolition  of  the  Britisli  Faetury  there.” 

{3  X.  4  Hill.  IC,  cap  -to.]  [August  14,  I  Mo.] 

AVitrar  ts  the  British  Factory  at  Hamburg  was  dissolved,  and  the  privileges  thereof 
abolished,  in  the  venr  ISOS  :  And  whereas  divers  marriages  of  subjects  of  this  realm  resident 
in  Hamburg,  have,  since  the  abilitem  of  the  said  Factory  and  privileges,  been  solemnized 
there  hv  the  chaplain  appointed  hv  the  Lord  Bishop  of  levndon.  or  some  minister  of  the 
church  of  England  officiating  instead  of  such  chaplain,  in  the  British  episcopal  chapel,  nnd 
in  private  houses  in  that  city,  IsTore  witnesses,  according  *n  the  rights  of  the  church  of 
England  :  and  whereas  it  is  evpdicnt  that  no  doubts  .should  hereafter  arise  as  to  the  validity 
of  such  marriages  :  mav  it  therefore  he  declared  and  enacted ;  and  lie  it  declared  and 
enacted  In  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Lords  .'spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this .  present  Parliament  assembled,  and 
bv  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  all  marriages  of  parties  subjects,  or  parties  one  of  them 
being  a  subject  of  this  realm,  which  have  been  solemnized  at  Hamburg  “ince  the  abolition 
of  the  British  Factory  there,  hv  the  chaplain  appointed  hv  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  or 
hv  any  ministers  of  tire  church  of  England  officiating  instead  of  such  chaplain,  in  the 
episcopal  chapel  of  the  said  citv.  or  in  any  other  [dace,  lieforo  witnesses,  according  to  the 
rights  of  the  church  of  England,  shall  lie  good  nnd  valid  in  law  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
as  if  the  same  had  been  solemnized  in  the  British  Factory  at  Hamburg  before  the  abolition 
thereof. 


Licence  granted  by  the  Senate  to  the  English  Episcopal  Congregation,  at 
Hamburg.  January  17,  183d. 

( Triuitliitinii. ) 

I.  The  persons  lxdonging  to  the  English  Episcojinl  congregation  at  present  residing  or 
w  ho  may  hereafter  come  to  re-ide  in  our  State,  have  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  under 
our  protection,  according  to  Article  I.  of  the  Regulations  of  the  20th  of  October,  1814. 

II.  They  have  the  lib-rtv  of  performing  divine  service  in  a  proper  1  tilding  within  the 
citv,  and  arc  authorized  to  build  and  arrange,  at  their  own  ox(ien-o,  a  suitable  edifice  for 
that  pur|«»e,  upon  a  spit  to  be  approved  of  and  assigned  to  them  on  the  Zeughausmarkt. 

The  plan  thereof,  with  the  estimate,  to  !>o  previously  given  in  to  the  deputation  for  the 
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et-clejiastic.il  affairs  of  the  Christian  non- Lutheran  community,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining- 
our  approval. 

III.  It  is  entirely  left  to  the  members  of  the  episcopal  congregation,  in  regnnl  to  all  ea-.  s 
of  disputes  which  may  by  any  chance  happen  among  them  concerning  points  of  religion  ami 
doctrine,  to  apply  to  the  proper  ecclesiastical  authorities  for  decision,  according  to  the  pre¬ 
cepts  or  rules  of  their  church  ;  but  in  all  other  and  similar  cases,  basing  a  reference  to  this 
licence,  the  decision  is  to  l>e  left  to  the  constitutional  authorities  of  this  city  ;  and  in  case  of 
the  incompetencv  of  the  judicial  and  |*dice  authorities,  then  the  existing  deputation  for  the 
ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  Christian  non-Lutheran  communitv  is  to  decide  ;  from  whose  de¬ 
cision  thev  are  at  liberty  to  aprw-al  to  our  extra  judicial  decision  only,  ami  not  to  resort  to 
any  court  of  justice,  or  any  other  legal  remedy. 

IV.  The  chaplains  and  other  clergymen  of  the  English  episcopal  ehtireh,  living  ap¬ 
pointed  according  to  the  laws  anil  regulations  of  their  own  country,  are  to  he  pre-euted  hy 
t.ie  directors  or  wardens  of  the  communitv  to  the  abovementionod  deputation  in  order  to 
obtain  our  sanction  for  the  exercise  of  their  otlieial  duties.  The  directors  or  wardens  must 
also  give  notice  to  the  deputation,  of  the  election  of  candidates,  schoolmasters,  organists, 
and  other  servants  of  the  church. 

V.  The  clergymen  of  the  English  episcopal  church  are  to  conduct  thcm-elves  peaceably 
and  quietly  in  their  ministry  in  this  place,  to  refrain  from  all  controversies  and  offensive  ex¬ 
pressions  against  thu  Evangelical  Lutheran  religion  ;  to  treat  the  ministry  of  this  place 
with  love  and  respect,  and  to  claim  no  ministerial  right-. 

VI.  All  the  heforemeutioned  person*,  clergymen,  candidates,  schoolmasters,  and  other 
servants  of  tilt- church,  are,  like  all  other. 'itch  persons  of  other  confession,,  hy  virtue  of  the 
jitri.ulirliit  rrr/rsinstira  rum  jus  tlin  rt arum  belonging  to  Us  in  our  territory,  subject  to  our 
jurisdiction  alone  As  regards,  however,  decision-  on  their  creed  and  doctrines.  Article 
III.  remains  in  force.  They  mu-t  become  bound  to  the  city,  and  also  pay  rlm-e  lives  to 
which  the  member*  of  the  mini-try  here  and  the  servant*  of  the  city  churches  are  liable. 
Those  servant-*  of  the  church,  who  carry  on  trade  in  the  city,  are  obligi-d  to  lieroim-  citizens, 
and,  like  all  other  citizens,  liable  to  pay  contribution*. 

VII.  The  usual  ami  extraordinary  festivals  appointed  for  our  -r.ato,  are  nl-  >  to  1ms  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  church  of  the  English  cpi-copal  congregation,  a-  far  a-  this  celebration  is  not 
contrary  to  their  religious  principle*.  All  orders  and  notification*  to  Ik-  published  in  the 
ei;  churches,  not  relating  to  conscience  and  religion,  if  required  hy  u-.  mu-t  ul-o  l>e  pro- 
e'ei  ned  in  the  English  episcopal  church.  I  in  prawn-  f"  r  u-  i  the  senate  ).  for  the  hurgc'-e*, 
..  id  for  the  whole  state,  are  to  be  arranged  according  to  t-he  prayer-  appointed  in  the  city 
churches. 

VIII.  The  extraordinary  collections  to  Ik-  ordered  lc.  us  in  the  city  churches  for  par¬ 
ticular  objects,  are  al-->  to  he  appointed  in  the  church  of  the  Eugli-li  epi-coprll  congregation, 
and  the  money  collected  to  lie  paid  to  the  liel--rementiom  d  d-  potation  ;  tint  tire  appoint¬ 
ment  nf  ordinary- collection*  for  charitable  purpo-e-  (hiring  their  divine  service,  .1’  al-o  the 
proper  distribution  and  application  of  the  same,  are  1.  ft  -oblv  to  their  directors  and 
wardens. 

IX.  AH  publications  of  the  bans  of  marriage,  without  exception,  mu-t  Ik- made  in /lie 
city  churches,  and  in  tin-  church  "f  tin-  pnri-li  where  tie-  brid--,  on  a> count  of  her  n-i-l-  uec, 
is  settled.  Should  the  bride  lie  living  abroad,  then  tin-  ban*  mu-t  lie  publi-hed  in  the 
church  of  the  pati-h  where  the  bridegroom  re-ides.  Hut  tin-  member,  of  the  Engli-h  epi-- 
eopal  communitv  are  at  lilx-rtv,  he-ide,  that,  to  have  the  bans  published  in  their  church. 
If  one  of  the  parties  should  Ik  long  to  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  then  the  marriage 
ceremony  mu-t  be  jK-rformed  by  a  lutheran  clergyman  of  the  church  where  the  ban,  were 
published.  If  both  parties  are  re-j»-ctivelv  attached  to  another  religion,  thev  are  at  liberty 
to  have  the  ceremony  performed  by  their  clergyman  ;  hut  in  every  ea-e  of  a  marriage  in¬ 
tended  to  be  celebrated  here,  the  licence  must  he  applied  for  at  the  Wcdde,  and  the  regular 
fees  for  the  same,  as  are  generally  paid  hy  the  Lutheran  inhabitant*. 

X.  In  regard  to  christenings,  the  parents  are  at  liberty  to  have  their  children  chris¬ 
tened  by  a  Lutheran  clergyman  of  the  parish  where  thev  may  re-ide,  or  by  their  own 
rlcrgyman.  In  the  first  case,  the  children  are  to  lie  regi-tered  in  the  register  of  christening* 
of  the  parish  where  the  parents  re-ide:  the  parents  are  at  liberty,  however,  even  when  the 
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children  have  been  i-hri-tened  by  tin;  clergyman  of  the  English  episcopal  congregation,  to 
haw  th--m  regi-n-ied  in  tbe  church  honks  of  tin-  parish. 

XI.  The  clergyman  of  the  Eugli-h  episcopal  congregation  have  to  keep  a  faithful  re¬ 
gister  in  tln  ir  ■  hutch  le-oks  of  tin-ir  chri-teuings  and  marriages,  according  to  their  otlicial 
duties.  and  in  t  hi  -  rc-n-et  they  mii't  ob-ervethe  existing  regulations,  aud  -ueh  n«  may  in 
future  In- mad--.  In  particular,  they  are  referred  to  those  made  by  a  decree  of  the  senate 
and  riti/cu- of  the  With  of  Nmemlier,  I ki  I  ’>.  and  publi-hcd  on  the  ,’KHh  of  the  same  month, 
concerning  the  regi-fering  of  births,  marriages,  anil  deaths. 

XII.  In  all  e.i’i-s  w  here  the  iin-mlx-rs  of  the  Engli-h  episcopal  congregation  are  obliged 
t".  or  lolontarils.  rail  in  tin-  I.ntheran  eh-rgymen  to  perform  their  olliee.  according  to  Ar¬ 
tie!,-,  VII  and  VIII.  the  u-ual  fee,  are  f,  be  paid  to  them,  as  also  the  W„|  fees  of  the 
elmreii  "tfirial-  entitled  to  demand  the  name.  However,  jivrsons  in  good  circumstances  are 

XIII.  Tin-  tin  tnb.-r,  of  the  Eng'.i-h  episcopal  congregation  arc  at  liberty  to.  choose 
their  chnichnardi -it-  from  among  cliems-lves,  and  ar.-  also  authorized  to  ehoo-e  and  appoint 
their  director-,  under  the  name  o!  a  committee  for  the  affairs  of  the  congregation.  Notice 
of  tin-  i-h-erion  mu-t  each  time  he  grim  to  th-  deputation  for  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of 
the  l'hri*tian  non- Lutheran  community. 

The  clnnchwardeti.s.  or  other  persons  of  the  congregation  regularly  authorized,  have, 
without  prejudice  to  our  ehief  authority,  the  superintendence  ovcrjjic  chureh,  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  alms  eolleeted  and  ordinary  rolleetions,  the  management  of  the  common 
pr-n-  rty  and  capital,  and  thi-v -hall  certainly  1h-  protected  by  us  in  their  office;  but  they 
mu-t  le  t  pretend  to  or  claim  any  further  privilege;,  particularly  tho-e  connected  with  the 
ccele-ia-tiral  jtirisihejinn,  which  we  have  reserved  to  ourselves  alone. 

\Ve  'serve  to  our»elves  besides,  an  eventual  constitutional  alteration  of  this  licence  at 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  cau-ed  mi- ->f  mir  secretaries  to  subscribe  this  licence,  and 
to  affix  t- 1  it  our  official  -cal. 

Done  at  Hamburg,  tin-  1 7th  of  January,  l'Cll. 

Hi  -ye  emit  ( \nn m 'in at  .  tiiijitiisiuur  Srniitiis  11  urn h n rrjrn  t ;v, 

EDWARD  HANKS,  IT, 

f  L.S.)  Ilripultirtr  Ifambttrr/rn.tis  Srcrrtarius,  sitbsrnp.ri. 


Notification  of  the  Senate,  declaring  the  Validity  of  the  Official  Acts  per¬ 
formed  in  the  English  Episcopal  Church,  since  the  Abolition  of  the"  British 
Court”  at  Hamburg.  2<>th  of  January,  l-'.M. 

f  Tniiishitiiin. ) 

The  privileges  of  an  established  congregation  having  now-  lieen  constitutionally  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  professors  of  the  Anglo-Episcopal  Church,  it  has  also  lieen  deemed  expedient 
to  remove  every  doubt  on  the  .subject  of  the  otfioia!  arts  hitherto  [K-rfortned  in  the  citv  bv 
the  clergymen  of  that  chureh  ;  it  has  therefore  lieon  constitutionally  resolved — That 
all  the  official  acts  performed  here  since  the  abolition  of  the  court,  bv  the  clergyman 
of  the  Anglo- Episcopal  Chureh,  who  has  been  tolerated  in  hi.-  functions,  shall  lie  confirmed 
by  the  state,  and  shall  have  the  same  force.  Hamburg,  20th  of  January,  1S3-1, 


Con  vkstiiis  of  Commerce  ami  Navigation  between  her  Majesty  and  the  Hanse 
-  Towns,  .signed  at  London,  August  3,  Id  11. 

Ar.T.  I. — The  Senates  of  the  Free  Han-eatie  Cities  of  Lu!>ec,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg, 
herein  agree,  that  firitish  vessels  coming  from  countries  not  being  part  of  the  dominions  of 
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her  Britannic  Majesty,  shall  henceforward,  together  with  their  cargoes,  he  admitted  into 
the  ports  <>f  Loiter,  Bremen,  nod  1  laudmrg, .  and  such  ves-els  slinll,  on  their  admission, 
pay  dues  not  higher  nor  other  than- tlei-i*  which  -hall  lie  paid,  in  -imilar  circumstance-,  |>y 
vessels  lielonging  to  I.uliee,  Bremen.  or  Hamburg;  and  the  duties  to  ho  paid  upon  the 
cargoes  of  such  British  vessels  shall  not  Ite  higher  nor  other,  than  if  such  cargoes  had  been 
imported  in  vessels  la-longing  to  Lnltec,  Bremen,  or  Hamburg.  And  in  consideration 
thereof,  her  Britannic  Majestv  agrees  that,  from  ami  after  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications  of  this  present  ronvention.  the  vessels  of  the  said  Free  Han-entic  Republics  of 
Lohee,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg,  when  coming  from  Hanseatic  ports  shall,  together  with 
their  cargoes,  lie  admitted  into  the  ports  of  all  her  Britannic  Maje-tv's  posse— ion- ;  and 
such  ves-els  shall,  on  their  admission,  pax  tines  not  higher  nor  other  than  tho-o  which  shall 
be  paid  in  similar  cirvum-tanres  bv  British  vessels :  nnd  the  duties  to  be  paid  upon 
the  cargoes  of  such  Hanseatic  vessels,  shall  not  lie  higher  nor  other,  than  if  such  cargoes 
had  l>een  imported  in  British  vessels. 

II.  In  consideration  of  the  privileges  extended  to  British  trade  and  navigation,  hv  the 
first  article  of  tile  present  Convention,  her  Britannic  Maje-ty  further  agree-,  that  all  good-, 
wares,  and  merchandize,  lieing  the  produce  of  the  state-  o*'  the  Free  Hano  atie  Cilic-  of 
Lohee,  Bremen,  ami  Hamburg,  or  of  the  other  -fates  ol  the  C><  niianie  ronfi-derati"n.  or  of 
the  stati-s  comprised  in  the  (iermanie  Union  of  Customs,  and  which  may  he  imported  in 
anv  foreign  vcssels._£rom  the  ports  of  Luliec.  Bremen,  and  Hamburg,  or  from  anv  port 
situated  on  the  Kibe  or  \Yo»or,  into  the  ports  of  the  British  po— es-imix  abroad,  including 
(iihraltar  and  Malta,  shall  also  lie  [tormitted  to  la-  imported  from  the  said  port-  of  the 
free  cities  of  l.ultoe,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg,  into  the  ports  of  the  said  British  posse— ions 
abroad  (including  Gibraltar  and  Malta),  in  vessels  la-longing  to  Luliec,  Bremen,  an  !  Ham¬ 
burg.  built,  owned,  and  navigated,  as  stipulated  in  the  fifth  article  of  the  convention  of 
commerce  and  navigation,  coneludPri'on  the  -9th  of  S'ptember  IWo,  between  (ireat 
Britain  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Free  Hanseatic  Cities  of  Luliec,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg, 
on  the  other  part;  and  such  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  being  the  produce  of  the  Free 
Hanseatic  Republics,  or  of  the  other  states  of  the  (.Iermanie  eoniederation,  or  of  the  states 
of  the  (Iermanie  Union  of  Customs,  and  so  ini|Hirted  in  Hanseatic  vps-cls,  into  the  ports 
of  the  said  British  jiossessions  abroad  (including  (Iihraltar  and  Malta),  and  all  go.xls 
wares,  and  merchandize,  exported  in  Hanseatic  vessels,  built,  owned,  and  navigated  as 
aforesaid,  from  the  Jiorts  of  the  British  possessions  abroad  (including  (Iihraltar  and  Malta), 
to  anv  foreign  country  whatever,  shall  pay  no  other  or  higher  duties,  than  if  the  -ante 
wer*1  imjmrtcd  or  exported  in  British  ves-els.  ' 

HI.  The  present  Convention,  which  shall  he  c.m-idered  ns  Mipph-nn-ntary  to  the  ron¬ 
vention  concluded  between  (iron:  Britain  nnd  the  Free  llao-eatie  Republics  no  the  ‘J!)th  of 
Septemlier,  lS2i>,  -hall  lie  ratified,  nod  the  ratitientions  slmll  !«•  exehaoged  at  Loudon,  as 
soon  ns  possible  within  the  space  of  six  week'. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  iiave  signed  t lie  same,  and  have 
affixed  thereto  'ho  seals  of  tlieii  arms. 

Done  at  London,  the  third  dav  of  Augu-t,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-one. 

I  L.  S  I  BA LM  KRSTON.  (  L.  S. BA N KS. 


1  I'ltF.C. 

Lchec,  in  the  present  state  of  navigation,  is  very  disadvantaecously  situated, 
were  it  not  for  the  transit  trade  ;  if  a  railroad  from  Hamburg  were  finished  it 
might  then  become  a  great  entrepot  for  the  trade  of  the  north. 

It  stands  on  the  Trave  which  flows  down  from  Holstein,  fourteen  miles 
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above  the  junction  of  tliat  stream  with  the  Baltic  at  Travcmunde,  which  latter  is 
properly  the  port  of  Lubec. 

The  anchorage  at  Travcmunde  is  secure  for  ships’  of  any  burden ;  ves¬ 
sels  drawing  more  than  9^  or  10  feet  water,  must  load  and  discharge  there  into 
large  lighters.  Vessels  drawing  about  nine  feet  proceed  up  to  Lubec,  where  they 
enter  a  spacious  dock  or  basin,  lined  with  quays,  and  with  many  conveniences 
for  lading  or  unlading  goods.  A  canal  connects  Lubec  with  the  Elbe,  at 
Lauenberg,  about  thirty-five  miles  above  Hamburg.  It  forms,  however,,  a 
tedious  mode  of  conveyance,  and  a  good  railroad  direct  from  Hamburg,  without 
restrictions  on  the  part  of  Holstein,  would  render  Lubec  a  place  of  great  im¬ 
portance  as  an  entrepjt  and  place  of  transit  for  the  north  of  Europe,  by  avoiding 
the  circuit  voyage  by  the  Sound. 

The  population  of  Lubec  is  .stated  at  from  10,000  to  50,000.  It  is  a  re¬ 
markably  industrious  city,  with  an  exchange,  assurance  companies,  numerous 
institutions,  and  several  manufactories :  such  as  tobacco,  tanneries,  hatmaking, 
cloth,  canvass,  sugar  refineries,  &c.  The  territory  belonging  to  the  town 
including  Travcmunde,  from  which  the  steam-packets  for  St.  Petersburg  and 
other  places  start,  is  about  fifteen  square  leagues  in  area.  It  is  governed  by  the 
senate,  burgomasters  and  citizens. 

The  senate  is  accused  of  observing  mysterious  secrecy  as  to  their  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  in  regard  to  the  commerce  of  the  republic;  and  wc  are  compelled  to 
state  that  our  statistical  materials  relative  to  Lubec  are  truly  meagre. 


Russia  is  the  country  with  which  the  most  extensive  export  and  import  trade 
is  carried  on  from  Lubec. 


I.I'ltM'. 
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Return  of  the  Total  Amount  of  ’Paxes  levied  in  the  Town  and  Territory  of  the 
Free  Hanseatic  Town  of  Lubec  k:  the  Year  1839,  as  far  as  the  same  can  he 
ascertained. 


>  At  ilit*  average  rate 
Currency  of  Exchange  of  I fi 
STATE  TAX  E  S.  in  MarU  :  Mark*  Hwhillings 

per  II.  sterling. 


Direct — On  hand  * 

Fol--,  nd  .  ’  . 

!’•  ■  w-. 

Indirt»ct — On  Customs 

Lotteries 

Sales  of  Hoods  and  Lands  t 

Inlierited  property  . 
Mi-eellaneoits 
Municipal  or  Town  taxes 
Miscellaneous  J 


Marks. 


<M  1,900 


19,000 
1 50, (XX) 

,  IST.(XK) 

.  !  9,<XX) 

2,3<X) 

,  cannot  he 
•  I  aseertaine.l 

|  105,500 


!  .>1,500 


5,509  3  0 


1.151  10  0 

9.0S0  18  0 

11.333  f>  0 
1,515  3  O 

303  13  O 
515  9  O 

139  8  8 


6.39-1  16  0 
3,121  1  0 


Total  amount 


6-1  <>,200 


10  0 


Provincial  Tares — None.  Included  in  the  State  Taxes.  All  articles  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  provinces  are  free  from  taxation. 

The  authority  for  the  above  statement  is  the  last  published  Budget  of  the 
State  for  the  year  1839. 

(Signed)  W.  L.  BKIINCK, 

British  Vice-Consul. 


•tcome-tax  is  levied  at  Lubec  according  to  the  follow 

ing  scale 

Mark*. 

Mark*. 

Marks 

Under  6 (X)  Income 

4 

From  500  .  to 

1,000  Income 

8 

1,000 

1,500.  ...  . 

16 

1,500  . 

2,000  .... 

30 

2,000 

2,500  .... 

50 

2,500  . 

3,000  .... 

80 

3,000 

4,000  .... 

.  120 

•  These  do  not  exist  separately,  hut  are  included  in  one  general  prnpci.y-tax,  or  rather  “  Tax 
on  Expenditure*  which  in  IS:)9  produced  the  sums  specified.  Tint  tax  is  levied  upon  the  esti¬ 
mated  expenditure  of  every  family,  or  individuals,  in  12  different  classes,  the  highest  being  an 
estimyed  annual  expenditure  of  above  12,000  injrks,  or  about  72’/.  Hi.  I W. ;  the  individual  quota 
of  wlncJTj’j  800  marks,  or  about  48/.  Ot.  M.  ;  and  the  lowest  on  an  expenditure  of  less  than  jiX) 
marks,  or  about  ‘Ml.  I.U.  annually  ;  the  quota  of  which  is  4  marks,  or  about  •/.  1 0>.  sterling. 

t  Levies)  as  a  sump  duty  small  transfers  of  real  properly,  and  on  sales  by  auction,  but  not  on 
goods  sold  by  private  vale. 

J  The  Town  and  the  State  being  considered  as  one  body,  the  above  miscellaneous  taxes  are  all 
that  arc  levied  for  the  use  of  the  Town  alone. 
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Marin  Mark.  Marks 

From  I, (XX)  Income,  to  (i,<KX)  Income.  .  .  .  200 

(i,(XX)  .  .  8,(XX> . .'120 

H.(KX)  .  .  KMXX) . -loO 

K).(XX)  .  .  1 2,(KX) . MX) 

Beyond  12, (XX) . SIX) 

Am]  so  on  in  proportion. 


'i'lie  gross  income  of  charitable  and  other  institution.s  is  charged  either  a  half 
or  one  per  cent,  according  to  circumstances. 

Commissioners  regulate  the  rolleetiuii  of  the  tax,  and  consider  applications 
for  reductions  in  the  amounts  charged.  Appeals  may  he  made  to  the  Senate. 

A  partial  revision  of  the  lists  is  made  every  year — a  general  revision  every 
three  years.  Members  of  the  Senate  and  others  are  exempt,  including  all 
foreigners,  who  mav  not  have  acquired  the  rights  of  citizens,  whether  they  carry 
on  a  business  or  not. 

Other  exemptions  and  reductions  may  he  allowed  at  the  discretion  ot  the 
Commissioners. 

Octroi  or  (.  onumijit ton  Dittos  are  also  levied  at  I.ubec  on  wines,  beer,  spirits, 
cattle,  tisli,  butter,  cheese,  fruits,  vegetables,  ami  other  articles  of  Cod;  on  fuel, 
fodder,  and  on  building  materials.  The  tariff  fixing  these  duties,  with  very  little 
alteration  made  subsequently,  is  dated  21st  of  February,  In  I  >. 


c-pect  to  the  diltic,  to  l>c  paid 


"  Cominrrcinl  Court  ntions. — Declaration,  of  reciproeity,  tor  plaemg  tin:  Lulvce  llag 
"■ting  of  equality  with  tln  ir  rcqioetive  national  dag-,  i 
.hip..  ,Vr.  have  been  exchanged  with 

1 .  - — I  lie  Netherlands  |1M7,  Jan.  Id). 

2. -  Norway  .  (  ls2t,  Mav  2li). 

:i.  — Belgium  .  (  1  S.'lo,  Fell’,  2s  |. 

d.  — Austria  .  (  C.iy,' April  l.t). 

(>.  — Denmark  .  i  l*  id,  Oct.  1  I ). 

Further  : 


7. —  In.q.'i,  Agreement  with  Ku— in  for  the  equalization  <>f  the  dm..  - 
paid  by  ships. 

The  cities  of  J.iiIm-o  and  Hamburg  concluded  a  convention  vs  it  li  Deninaik  on  the  sth 
of  July.  I  s  III,  |,v  which  the  trau-it  duty  on  the  road,  from  llamlmrg  to  l.ulx  e  through 
I  hd-tein,  and  the  exemption,  allow  ed  ( nr/r  Ap|w-ndix  No.  1)  and  the  faeditie-  granted  to 
the  intercourse  Ivctnceii  Holstein  and  I.auenburg  ( vide  Apjiemlix  No.  2)  are  fixed  till  the 


vear  lshS. 

1, nin  e  alone  concluded  a  convention  with  Denmark  on  the  Mb  of  July,  I  X  U),  hv  which 
the  regulation,  for  the  navigation  of  the  Fpjier  Trave  were  tivd  and' materially  moJitied. ' 


I-I'IIEC  Ilt’TIKS, 

“  Si/strin  of  Duties. —  f.tibee  ha.  always  maintained,  at  its  own  expense,  the  various 
arrangements  for  the  U-ncfit  of  the  navigation  from  the  sea  to  the  city;  such  as  the  Light¬ 
house,  Beacons,  and  Buoys.  Boms,  Kmhankment.,  Dredging  Kngines,  Xco.  The  Bar  before 
Traverioinde  has  been  lately  dee|>ene<i  to  13  feet,  by  means  of  ^team-dredgers,  and  it  i.,  in¬ 
tended  to  deejen  Ivoth  the  entrnnee  nnd  the  whole  course  of  the  river  (3  German  miles  or 
nlmut  !■!  Kngli.h  mile  in  length)  to  the  depth  of  Hi  feet.  The  produce  of  the  tonnage  and 
other  dutie-  on  ship*  i,  applied  to  t hi-  purpo-c,  hut  dews  not  covrrthe  expense. 

Duties  on  (iootU. — The  dees  on  gmds  were  formerly  high  and  complicated,  hut 


»ince  1831  they  have  been  regulated  nnd  very  much  reduced,  in  accordance  nidi  the  spirit 
of  the  times.  They  now  consist  in  a  dmfile  inqwirt-dtitv  of  about  one-half  per  wi:  for 
coarser  goods,  nhich  fortlie  greater  facility,  is  mostly  levied  by  weight,  and  of  one-quarter 
per  cent  on  fine  goods  f  ride  Appendix  No.  .'{ ).  There  is  no  exjiorl  duty  whatever. 

Duties  on  Ships. — These  are  levied  at  I  2 J  schillings  Lubee  currency  |>er  coniinercial 
last  (of  fiOOO  lbs.,  about  3  tonsj  on  Lubee  vessels,  and  on  those  of  all  states,  with  w  hich 
commercial  treaties  exist,  or  declarations  of  recipnn'itv  have  liecn  exchanged,  without  any 
distinction  as  to  the  ports  they  may  come  from. 

The  other  unprivileged  tlatrs  pay  1  mark  9^  schillings,  Lulw-e  currency.  |>er  commercial 
last. 

An  exemption  from  this  tonnage  duty  is  granted  to  all  steamboats. 

The  pilotage  iluly  at  Traxemunde  i*  lexicil  eijuallv  on  nil  (lags,  agreeably  to  regulations 
dated  21st  of  May,  18  1 4,  at  the  folio  wine  rates,  according  to  the  sire  of  the  \e**el->  : 

In  Summer,  on  entering  1  mark  8  «ch.  to  13  marks  8  "eh. — 'Ilie  latter  rate  for  shi|>s  of 
,.  departing  12  9  130  lasts  and  upwards. 

In  Winter,  on  entering  2  I  Is 

,  departing  I  8  12 

A  duty  of  -1  sch.  currency  [wr  commercial  las;  i,  levieil  as  -ome  contribution  toward)  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  ojierntions  for  deepening  the  river,  aeeordmg  to  a  deeree  dated  the  29th  of 
February,  18-10,  and  will  be  raised  to  12  sob.  currency,  as  a*  the  bar  and  the  water¬ 
course  have  attained  the  average  depth  of  H  feet . 

Mode  of  len/ini /  the  Duties. — The  duties  are  iexiod  aecordingto  a  declaration  on  oath. 

Quarantine, — This  is  enforced  in  a  secluded  pari  of  Traxemunde  road*,  with  ex  cry 
possible  precaution,  with  all  dlips  from  infected  or  s.isja-cted  |>ort*,  that  an1  not  providid 
with  ample  proofs  that  they  linxc  duly  observed  the  prrscrilM-d  quarantine  at  one  of  the 
nearest  l)ani«h  nr  Swedish  quarantine  e<l»l  lisiiment.. 

Poshujr  Convention  irilh  Creat  Jlritam. —  In  pursuance  of  a  eomention,  concluded 
with  the  British  General  l’nst-ntiicc  a.t  Imndon,  hy  the  I’ost  Authorities  of  Hamlmrg,  the 
[sostage  for  the  corrt'apondenee  between  tire  Hamburg  territory  and  all  part)  of  Great 
Britain  wan  reduced  to  2  schillings,  Hamburg  currency,  and  G  pence  sterling,  respectively, 
for  the  single  letter  (weighing  half  an  ounce  Kuglish).  'Hie  progression  for  heavier  lcttcn 
i*  from  half  an  ounce  to  one  ounce,  double  those  rate*,  and  the  rate  to  lie  doubled  for  e very- 
additional  ounce. 

The  Hamburg  authorities  have  engaged  to  make  a  similar  reduction  of  the  rates  of 
postage  with  those  states  with  which  the  British  government  may  hereafter  enter  into  an 
agreement  for  reducing  the  rates  of  postage. 

In  pursuance  of  a  |>o‘tage  convention,  concluded  at  the  same  time  (13th  of  March, 
18-11)  for  I.iiber,  the  rate  of  jMv-tage  l>etw<-oii  Hamburg  and  Luliee  was  fixed  at.  1  seh.  cur¬ 
rency  per  half-ounce  Knglidi  weight. 

i)iscounl  and  Loan  Fund  —  \  private  establishment,  but  rnnlirmed  by  the  state,  that 
has  existed  .since  1821.  It  not  only  discounts  bill-  and  advances  loans  on  goods  and  effect) 
depo-ited  with  them,  both  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest,  but  also  materially  facilitates  the 
circulating  medium  a<  a  bank  of  issue,  having  notes  from  100  marks  to  KXX)  marks  cur¬ 
rency  in  circulation,  which  pass  as.x»»dy  money,  and  are  always  paid  hy  the  establishment 
in  ready  money  on  presentation. 

Sfamlard  for  Coin. — The  standard  for  Ltilx-o  money  is  the  so-called  heavy  standard 
of  34  marks  currency,  precisely  similar  to  that  of  Hamlmrg. 

The  Cologne  tine  mark  in  gold  Ls  coined  into  t»8*i  s|>ceie  ducats  of  the  fineness  of  23 

carat*  G  grains,  and,  in  silver,  into  I  1  j  current  rix-dollar*,  or  17  two-mark  piece*,  or  3  I 

one-mark  piece*.  The  smaller  coins  with  a  proportionate  seigniorage. 

All  account*  are  kept  in  current  marks :  1  mark  ha*  lfi  schillings,  1  schilling  has  12 

The  current  money  varies  in  it*  value  a*  compared  with  Hamburg  banco,  the  same  as 

it  does  in  Hamburg.  123  to  123  marks  currency,  more  or  less,  is  the  average  value  of 

100  marks  Hamburg  banco." 
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MEASl'RES. 

“  I^ong  Measure. — Is  calculated  by  the  foot  1  foot  is  equal  to  1 1.29  English  inches. 

An  ell  **=  two  feet. 

The  foot  is  divided  into  12  inches,  and  the  inch  into  12  lines. 

127  Lubec  feet  are  equal  to  1 27 $  Hamburg  feet. 

The  Lul»ec  cubic  foot  contains  12.99£  French  cubic  inches. 

The  LuIh-c  square  foot  contains  113J  French  square  inches. 

Stfua re  Measure .  for  siqierfices,  land,  &c.  I  rod  =  16  feet  1  bushel  ot  seed  (the 
space  -own  with  a  bushel)  60  square  rods. 

Dr tj  Measure. — Corn  is  measured  bv  lasts  of  96  bushels  ;  (1  dronunt,  12  bushels;  I 
ton,  barrel  or  sack,  A  bushels). 

The  bushel  of  rye  (by  which  wheat,  barley,  peas,  beans,  and  tares  are  likewise  mea¬ 
sured)  contains,  0..H69  hectolitre,  and  the  last  is  equal  to  1  I  j  English  quarters  imperial 

Tin-  bushel  of  oats  contains  0.39.71  hectolitre. 

I\t  coal  is  measures]  by  tons  (sacks)  of  1.3S22  hectolitre,  and  salt  by  tons  of  1.1186 
hectolitre. 

Lu/uul  Measure. — Wine  bv  hogsheads;  eveiy  hogshead  30  quarters,  every  quarter 
H  quarts  (I  aum.  20  quarters;  I  anker,  .7  quarters;  I  stulx-hen,  or  gallon,  A  quarts). 
The  hngdicad  contains  219.2.709  French  litres;  1  quart  contains  di73  French  cubic 
iuche-  ;  :;0  quarters  are  equal  to  .79  gallons  imperial  measure. 

If nght — Is  calculates!  by  ship-|H>unds  of  280  lbs.  each  (1  ship-pound  2^  cwt,  of 
I  12  lbs.  English,  or  20  lis-pounds  of  Id  lbs.  each.  Wool  and  llax  arc  reckoned  by  the 
stone  of  22  lbs.,  1  pound  contains  ASA, 70s  French  grammes,  or  if  compared  with  the  English 
pound  troy  weight,  7190.3731  grains.  One  |>ound  has  32  lotlu  (half-ounces),  1  loth 
d  quentrhen  (drams). 

( Intend  Unnarks. — The  geographical  [xv-ition  of  Lulieo  seems  to  adapt  it  more  par- 
ticulailv  f>>r  the  carrying  trade  to  and  from  Kits-ia,  Finland.  Prussia,  Sweden,  and  IX-n- 
mark.  Situated  la-tween  the  coni- producing  countries  of  Mecklenburg  and  Holstein,  it 
makes  considerable  shipments  of  grain  to  England.  Northern  prtduce  is  torwnrried  by  the 
Steckniti  canal,  free  of  duty,  to  the  Elbe,  and  from  thence  to  its  further  destination;  it 
supplies  the  adjacent  countries  with  -alt  ami  pit-cor.l. 

Regular  communicatious  are  maintained  by  steamboats  with  St.  Petersburg,  Stock¬ 
holm,  ( 'o|w-nhngen,  and  the  various  southern  [sorts  of  Sweden. 

Sis  insurance  companies  facilitate  the  security  of  business. 

Ship  building  is  in  a  tlourishing  state,  both  on  I.uIm-c  account,  and  on  account  of  the 
other  two  Hanseatic  cities;  the  forests  belonging  to  the  city  supply  excellent  timber  for 
»hip-boihling. 

A  wool-fair  is  held  in  the  month  of  June,  which  is  much  freipietited  by  foreign  pur- 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Trine  lies  the  small  town  of  Trnvemtmdc  ( Traremouth ),  with 
alemt  2000  inhabitants,  which  has  belonged  to  Lulx-c  for  centuries,  and  at  which  are  th 
otlices  for  pilotage  and  other  marine  establishment*. 

The  communication  lietween  Hamburg  ami  Luliee  is  bv  means  of  a  good  turnpike-road, 
that  has  Ix-en  mnmletcd  this  vear,  and  is  9  (lurtuatir miles  (about  -12  English  miles)  in 
length,  on  which  diligences  and  other'Apprcipnale  arrangements  for  the  conveyance  of 
goods  base  been  established.  A  second  turnpike-toad  in  the  same  direction,  but  a  Gentian 
mile  shorter,  is  now  making. 

Another  tunipike-road,  that  has  likewise  l>een  completed  this  year,  forms  a  communi¬ 
cation  in  the  straightest  direction  between  Lubec  and  Berlin,  via  Schwerin. 

Almost  all  the  high-roads  on  the  Lubes-  territory  base  Iwen  made  good  turnpike-roadi." 
—-Lubec,  December,  I  SAL  Transmitted  by  Syntficus  Banks. 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

iiA.Miu.nc,  its  TF.nniTonv,  nusoi  rcf>,  and  statistic*. 

The  resources  of  the  Ilnnsc  Towns  arc  comparatively  of  little  value  as  far  as 
the  productions  of  their  territories  are  in  question. 

IfAMiumo  has  a  small  territory  surrounding  it,  hut  the  great  advantage 
under  which  its  industry  and  commerce  have  thriven,  is  its  situation  on  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe. 

This  magnificent  river,  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  (iermany,  and 
which  may  he  made  so  to  Europe,  as  the  branches  of  those  rivers  which  fall  into 
it,  may  easily  he  made  to  communicate  with  others.  It  rises  in  Bohemia,  not  far 
from  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and  flowing  through  that  kingdom,  receives  the 
Moldau  and  its  streams,  and  the  Eger.  At  Lcitmcritz,  the  Elbe  is  regularly 
navigable  in  its  course  ;  the  Eger,  which  joins  it  some  distance  below,  has  its  source 
in  Franconia.  Leaving  Bohemia,  the  Elbe  flows  by  Dresden  and  Magdeburg, 
receiving  the  Muldc,  Elstcr,  and  some  rivers  of  lesser  importance.  The 
Havel,  which  communicates  with  the  Oder,  by  Potsdam  .  and  Berlin,  falls 
also  into  the  Elbe,  which,  above  Hamburg,  divides  into  several  branches, 
wending  round  islands  until  its  streams  unite  into  one  below  that  city.  The 
depth  of  water  admits  the  largest  merchant-ships  from  all  countries,  and  about 
one  hundred  British  miles  below  Hamburg,  it  merges  in  the  broad  ocean. 

The  inland  navigation  and  consequent  trade  from  Hamburg,  by  means  of  the 
Elbe,  is  greater  than  by  the  Rhine,  or  any  other  river  in  Europe.  Canalization  and 
railways  will,  no  doubt,  cause  the  increase  of  trade  by  both  rivers. 

The  tolls  on  the  Elbe,  above  Hamburg,  were  long  complained  of  as  greatly 
injurious  to  the  navigation  of  that  river,  and  exceedingly  high  in  the  rates 
charged.  It  is  true  that  Prussia  has  in  her  power,  both  in  regard  to  the  Rhine 
and  the  Elbe,  to  levy  charges  upon  and  oppose  delays  to  the  navigation  of  those 
rivers,  if  the  treaty  of  Vienna  were  not  declaratory  upon  the  subject.  In  respect 
to  the  Rhine,  the  Dutch  had  long  opposed  obstacles  to  the  trade  quite  at  variance 
with  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  and  also  with  the  convention  of  Mayencc.  Prussia 
and  Holland  have  adjusted  these  restrictions  and  burdens,  with  the  exception 
of  a  recent  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  latter  respecting  steam  navigation 
which  will  be  noticed  hereafter  under  the  head  of  Rotterdam. 

In  respect  to  the  Elbe,  the  stadc  duties  levied  by  Hanover  have  been  those 
complained  of  chiefly  by  foreign  governments.  The  tolls  and  delays  above 
Hamburg,  are  grievously  injurious  to  the  trade  and  navigation,  especially  in  that 
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part  of  the  river  which  passes  through  Hanover.  Dr.  Sotbeer  in  his  valuable 
work  on  the  trade  of  Hamburg  remarks, 

“  A  mmmi'iirm  far  r<-<rnl,-uing  tlm  navigation  of  the  ( ’pj>or  Kiln-  was  n|KHpd  in 
ISgs,  it  having  prrM".|>.iv  regulated  hy  the  EHh-  navigation  ait,  of  1821,  which  was 

revi-cd  in  lsg-1.  It  ap|»  ar*  that  this  toll,  compared  uith  the  «tailc  duties,  is  not  so  oppres¬ 
sive;  hut  on  account  of  the  hindrance  it  offered  to  trade,  a  new  vlassiticatioii  of  this  toll  has 
lontr  In-come  ncee»sarv.  The  maximum  rate  of  this  toll  is  27  ^  g.  gro*.  per  centner.  The 
Magilehurg  Cleneral  Steam  Navigation  Companv.  n«  well  ns  that  of  Hamburg,  have  joined 
in  representing  to  the  Prussian  Government  their  great  desire  to  get  nil  of  all  impediments 
to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Upper  Kibe  ;  and  indeed,  the  Elbe  bordering  states  generally, 
are  perfectly  agreed  in  this  jmint.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  I  Innovcrian  Government 
stand  in  the  wav  of  these  desired  changes,  and  it  is  at  the  two  custom-houses  at  Hlekcde  and 
Schnarkenburg,  on  the  Hanoverian  side  of  the  river,  that  steamboats  meet  with  so  much 
detention  and  loss  of  time  in  regard  to  the  examination  of  their  manifests,  tic.  tic.’ 

“  In  the  Elbe  Toll  tariff  ‘  iron  rails'  are  not  specially  named,  and  consequently,  previous 
to  ISDN,  these  arti'-les  would  have  paid  the  high  rate  of  27^  g.  groschen.  Iron  nails,  of 
ordinary  sorts,  as  well  of  anvils,  anchors,  and  even  iron  plates,  pay  but  ^  of  the  full  toll,  or. 
6 1  g.  groschen." 

“  The  consequence  of  the  heavy  rate  upon  iron  mils,  instead  of  their  having  been  sent 
direct  from  England  up  the  Elbe  for  the  railroads  of  Bohemia.,  they  were  sent  circuitously 
round  by  Trieste.” 

The  territory  of  Hamburg  comprehends  the  district  in  the  rear  of  the  city  to 
the  north  and  cast,  -  part  of  the  islands  in  the  river  Elbe  opposite  and  above  the 
port, — the  district  between  Bcrgcdorf  and  the  Elbe,  including  the  town  of  Bcrgc- 
dorf, — of  n  joint  property  with  Ltibcc  in  the  district  of  Vierlunden, — some 
detached  lands  in  Holstein,-  the  islet  of  Ncuwcrk,  on  which  there  arc  two  light¬ 
houses  and  a  beacon,  without  the  entrance  of  the  Elite, — Cuxhaven,  and  the 
district  around  it,  including  the  little  town  of  Kitzhiitcll.  The  area  of  the  whole 
is  about  1  If)  geographical  square  miles,  of  60  to  the  degree.  The  lands  south 
and  east  of  the  city,  and  especially  the  marsh  islands  of  the  Elbe  arc  vveli 
cultivated,  under  vegetables,  fruits,  flowers,  Ac. 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Hamburg,  and  its  immediate  territory,  is  stated 
to  he  above  1; >0,000  inhabitants. 

The  population  of  the  city  and  territories  of  Hamburg,  including  Cuxhaven 
and  other  towns,  is  now  estimated,  in  rounds  numbers,  at  160,000  inhabitants; 
viz.,  1-10,500  Lutherans;  5500  Calvinists;  3200  Catholics;  1-100  of  various 
sects,  and  0500  Jews. 

The  navigation  of  the  Elbe,  from  the  sea  upwards,  is  naturally  intricate  and 
dangerous  ;  hut  numerous  lighthouses,  beacons,  and  buoys,  and  good  pilots,  all 
of  which  do  the  highest  honour  to  the  city  of  Hamburg,  vender  the  navigation 
comparatively  safe :  especially  when  we  consider  the  great  annual  outlay  of  the 
town  for  that  purpose,  and  the  moderate  charges  imposed  on  shipping.  In  equity 
the  duties  levied  at  Stade  should  in  amount  he,  hereafter,  only  equal  to  the 
expenses  of  lighthouses,  buoys,  and  pilotage,  for  maintaining  the  safe  navigation 
of  the  Elbe,  and  should  only  he  imposed  for  that  purpose  on  the  tonnage  of  vessels, 
instead  of,  as  at  present,  on  merchandize,  and  paid  into  the  Hanovcriancxchequcr. 
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The  government  of  the  republic  of  Hamburg  is  administered  by  the  Senate, 
and  the  representation  of  the  citizens  in  three  colleges.  The  Senate  consists  of 
•1  burgermasters,  21  senators,  1  syndics,  and  4  secretaries.  Three  of  the  burger- 
masters  are  doctors  of  laws,  and  must  be  lawyers,  and  1  1  of  the  senators  arc 
also  required  to  be  lawyers.  The  syndics  arc  men  learned  in  law,  and  especially 
in  commercial  jurisprudence,  and  are  those  who  generally  negotiate  commer¬ 
cial  treaties.  The  Senate  is  the  executive,  and  appoints  consular  and  other 
agents  to  foreign  countries,  receives  foreign  ministers,  and  issues  decrees  ;  grants 
patents,  mitigates  punishments,  sanctions  public  contracts,  be. 

The  three  electoral  colleges  arc  elected  by  the  Uiirgerschaft  of  the  five  pa¬ 
rishes  of  Hamburg.  The  first  college  (oberuhen)  consists  of  fifteen  members, 
three  being  elected  by  each  parish.  The  members  of  the  abend  ten  or  upper 
elders,  attend  and  debate  in  the  senate,  and  may  impeach  any  senator  suspected 
of  a  breach  of  the  constitutional  law.  The  second,  or  the  college  n/'m/y,  in¬ 
cludes  the  aldermen  and  nine  deacons.  The  secondary  and  local  affairs  of  the 
rity  and  republic  are  placed  under  the  administration  of  this  college.  The  col¬ 
lege,  or  general  assembly  of  one  hundred  and  eighty,  includes  the  two  first,  and 
120  subdeacons  (21  from  each  parish).  The  administrative  duties  of  this  assembly 
arc  unimportant  os  to  their  executive  duties.  The  audit  college  or  hamerei,  con¬ 
sists  of  two  members  from  each  parish,  elected  to  examine  the  public  accounts, 
and  to  lay  them  before  the  senate.  -The  senate  lias  the  initiative  in  making  laws, 
but  it  is  controlled  in  all  its  acts  by  the  colleges,  and  in  raising  loans;  making 
new  laws,  or  imposing  new  taxes,  or  increasing  salaries,  an  appeal  must  be  made 
to  the  whole  Burge rsc.haft,  or  general  assemblage  of  citizens. 

The  latter  arc  divided  into  two  classes  ;  viz.,  grossc-burger  and  klcine- 
hurger  (great  and  small  citizens).  Israelites  cannot  become  citizens,  unless 
they  renounce  the  Jewish  worship,  which  they  have  frequently  done  in 
order  to  exercise  the  privileges  of  citizenship.  Any  foreigner  may  become  a 
citizen  by  purchase.  The  privilege  docs  not  descend  from  father  to  son.  It  is 
obtained  by  paying  a  fine  of  150  marks  for  a  great  citizenship,  and  -10  for  a  little 
citizenship.  No  business  can  be  transacted  by  foreigners  until  obtaining  the 
privilege  of  citizenship,  and  becoming  mem  hers  ofsome  one  of  the  guilds. 
Hamburg  has  its  own  garrison,  and,  as  a  member  of  the  Germanic  Confedera¬ 
tion  furnishes  a  contingent  of  1300  men.  Generally  speaking,  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  government,  and  of  justice  in  the  courts,  arc  equally  and  justly  ex¬ 
ercised  ;  from  the  latter,  appeals  may  be  made  to  the  supreme  council  of  the 
three  Hanseatic  republics  which  is  held  at  Lubec.  The  charitable  and  other 
institutions  of  Hamburg  arc  worthy  of  so  great  a  city,  and  its  public  buildings, 
too  many  of  which  have  recently  been  destroyed  by  the  fire,  were  generally 
adapted  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  had  been  constructed. 

Its  manufacturing  industry,  especially  its  sugar-refineries  and  iron-works,  and 
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various  works  in  metals  and  other  materials,  ropeworks,  distilleries,  and  brew¬ 
eries,  have  long  given  employment  to  a  great  part  of  the  population. 

ItKVl  M  l:  o)  1 1.\ M itr lt(>. 

IIkti'Rn  of  the  Amount  of  Taxes  levied  during  the  Year  18-10. 


Direct,  six. 


Indirect 


Miscellaneous  { 


TAX  KS.  ! 

Hamburg 

Currency. 

Sterling. 

mark*. 

£ 

On  I .amis  . 

770,tXX) 

4. 5, (XX) 

IIou**** 

33,000 

2,(XX> 

.  .  Customs*  . 

84-1,000 

SO, (XX) 

Kxcisef  .  .  ! 

1,100,000 

GO,  000 

Stamps  .  . 

73fi.OOO 

•54,000 

Lotteries  .  .  i 

fit;,  ooo 

4,000 

Sales  nf  Goods  .  j 

fid.ooo 

3.700 

Sales  of  band  .  j 

23fi,000 

14,000 

Inherited  Property 

1 30,000  i 

7,300 

j_ 

1 ,220,000  j 

1 

77,200 

.'>,200, 000 

£307,400 

No  regular  income-tax  exists  in  Hamburg,  but  in  ease  of  a  deficiency  it  may 
legally  be  levied.  The  leading  principles  arc: 

Whoever  possesses  50,(XX)  marks  banco  is,  being  engaged  in  trade  or  manu¬ 
facture,  or  any  such  business,  considered  to  cam  fi  per  cent  currency  from  banco, 
which  makes  -1}  per  cent  banco  from  banco  money. 

If  not  engaged  in  any  such  business  he  is  considered  to  cam  -1  per  cent  cur¬ 
rency  from  banco,  which  makes  dj  per  cent  money  from  banco  money,  and  pays 
from  what  he  earns,  according  to  this  calculation,  1  3  per  cent. 


•  The  average  nf  several  years  may  be  la  ken  at  matks  currency  t-OO.COO,  or  about  I7,o00/.  sterling 
t  In  conscTiitencc'nf  a  reduction  having  born  made  upon  several  articles  hitherto  subject  to 
ciM-  duty,  a  decrease  of  about  Ill  ft  v  be  expected  for  the  present  year. 

~  -I...:--  ,|u.  city.  In  the  suburb*  and  territory  they  are  very  small. 


The  miscellaneous  taxes  arc  comps 
Property  nnd  trade  tax 

Sundries,  including  lTinr  Sjnrrr 
thr  dosing  of  the  city-gate 
l‘.\00t'/.  . 

Public  revenue  state  tax 


33.000 
■  330,000 

360.000 

*270.000 

1.70.000 


a  1.000 

lf.,000 

0.000 


Marks  currency  l,‘.’-20,000  £17,000 

X  I* — The  state  of  Hamburg  being  governed  by  a  Senate,  who  are  also  the  municipal  autho¬ 
rities.  du/im-t  state  and  municipal  taxes  do  not  exist,  each  being  paid  to  the  same  body.  The 
municipal  taxes  on  houses  and  landware  included  under  the  head  of  state  taxes. 

The  authority  for  the  above  information,  tu  to  the  revenue,  is  the  government  of 
Hamburg. 


( Signed) 


G.  L.  HODGES,  Consul-general. 


HAMlillu;. 


For  instance,  a  merchant  estimated  to  he  worth  50,000  marks  banco,  exactly, 
is  considered  to  earn  3000  marks  currency  per  annum,  on  which  amount  he  pays 
]>er  cent,  or  52  marks  8sch.  currency,  making  42  marks  banco. 

Widows,  spinsters,  and  minors,  not  being  worth  above  100,000  marks  banco, 
pay  half  the  duty. 

2. — Persons  having  less  property  than  50,000  marks,  or  no  capital  at  all,  pay 
from  what  they  earn  otherwise, 

From  SOW  marks  currency  and  upwards  . 

Under  SOW  to  WW  . . 

GOOD  -I0W . 

•10W  1(XX) . 

10W  marks  pays  nothing,  a  man  with  a  numerous  family 
•SOW  pays  -,V  percent. 


1  |ht  cent. 

I 

•  with  an  income  under 


.3. — Persons  having  a  eapital  of  50,000  marks  banco,  or  mure,  and  an  income 
besides,  are  taxed  for  both. 

The  salaries  of  military  men,  clergymen,  and  public  schoolmasters  and  pro¬ 
fessors,  are  not  taxed.  Combined  with  this  tax  is  the  Luxury  Tax.” 


For  a  country  Imu-e 
Luxury,  pleasure-horse 
Male  tenants  . 

Female  servants  .... 
No  one  is,  for  the  luxury  tax,  considered  to  have 


than  .30.000 


lille. 


There  is  a  commission  consisting  of  2  members  of  the  senate,  2  members  of 
the  first  civic  college,  and  2  members  of  the  treasury  (citizens),  who  superintend 
the  taxation.  Any  one  who  thinks  he  is  taxed  too  high,  has  a  right,  on  his 

oath,  sworn  as  a  citizen,  to  declare  how  much  he  should  pay. 

Sfct.  I.—  Commi  kciai.  TkEATIK!*. 

Hamburg  has  concluded  a  separate  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  king  of  Sweden  anil 
Norway,  signed  May  1,  1‘tll. 

A  convention  with  the  -talc*  of  the  Customs  Union,  of  Decernlter  1839,  under  which 
Hamburg,  as  rcs|>ectisi  the  imputation  of  -ugar  and  wine,  enjoyed  the  -attic  favour-  a-  the 
Netherlands,  by  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  -tales  of  the  Customs  Union,  January  21, 
1839.  This  privilege  has  ceased  eipiallv  with  the  Dutch  treaty  at  the  expiration  ol  the 
year  IS  11,  by  a  declaration  of  cessation  on  the  part  of  the  Customs  Union. 

For  the  esjualization  of  the  Hamburg  ting  with  the  respective  national  flag-  te-|M  eting 

navigation  due.'*,  declarations  of  reciprocity  have  Itccn  exchanged  with  Grvwr  (IS3fi) 

anil  Austria  (1  S3!) ). 

In  its  quality  of  an  Elite  Kivcr  stats-,  Hamburg  has  partaken  of  the  transactions  of 
the  Kibe  navigation  commissions,  who  met  at  Drc-den  in  1 8  1 9,  1 K2 1 ,  and  of  the  com¬ 
mission  of  revision  at  Hamburg  in  lHgt,  and  has  therefore  joined  in  the  signature  of  the 
Elbe  Navigation  act  of  June  23,  IS21,  ami  the  supplementary  stipulations  to  the  Elbe 
navigation  act  of  Sept.  IS,  1825.  Hamburg  Itself,  however,  levies  no  Elite  toll,  which 
for  the  other  Elbe  River  states  from  Hamburg  to  Melnik  in  liohemia  amounts  together  to 
27  gutegroscheu  G  pfennig?  (3*.  ixl).  jtcr  Hamburg  cwt.,  of  nearly  I  20  lbs.  English." 
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Sect.  II. — A.vciext  Customs  Reoci.ation*. 

“  For  several  centuries  past,  Hamburg  has  maintained  at  its  own  expense  the  different 
establishments  for  the  safety  of  the  navigation  from  the  sea  up  to  Hamburg,  such  as  light¬ 
houses,  lightships,  buovs,  tons,  A’c.,  for  which  purpose  it  has  evjiended  the  amount  of  the 
customs  duties  From  18H  to  1823,  the  customs  duties  on  all  goods  coming  from  and  going 
out  seaward  were  1J  |>or  cent  currency  of  the  value  in  batik  money  (or  1  ^  from  125), 
and  on  tho'C  entering  nod  going  landward  A  jht  cent  currency  from  hank  money  (or  |  from 
125).  In  1823  the  duties  of  exportation  on  all  g-xxls  were  reduced  to  £  per  cent  currency 
from  hank  money,  and  in  1830  the  duties  of  entry  at  8  |>er  cent  currency  from  bonk  money, 
and  from  that  time  the  Hamburg  customs  affairs  base  continued  essentially  unchanged, 
with  the  exception  of  several  exemptions,  which  took  place  afterwards  for  certain  com¬ 
mercial  articles." 

.NKU  Cl.slOMs  HKf. t'..\ I  KINS  OK  l[.UIlU:IUi. 

Tltr  following  law,  for  the  regulation  of  the  customs  of  Hamburg,  xvas  adopted  bv  the 
senate  am!  the  citizens,  on  December  12,  1839,  and  publisher!  on  the  23d  of  the  same 

The  customs  and  navigation  duties  shall  hereafter  be  levied  and  paid,  Upson  the  basis, 
and  tinder  tile  authority  of  the  present  enactment. 

IMFOBT  AM)  F.XrOHT  DUTIES. 

Aht.  I.  Ve-sels,  together  with  the  merchandize  on  hoard,  become  subject  to  the 
customs  law.-,  Ac.,  of  the  |nrt  of  Hamburg,  immediately  after  having  passed  Alcona,  and 
having  entered  within  the  customs  harrier. 

11.  I’pon  all  descriptions  of  goods  and  merchandize  not  specially  named  in  this  law, 
whether  subject  or  not  to  the  exrise  duties,  the  underment  oned  rates  of  duty  in  current 
silver  money  I  hnnro)  according  to  the  course  of  exchange,  s’  all  !*•  levied  :  viz. — 

On  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  impmrted  A  per  cent  on  the  value. 

,.  ,,  cxjKirted  £ 

GOODS,  A'C.,  EXTKHED  FREE  FROM  DUTY. 

The  following  goods  and  merchandize  shall  be  imported  or  exported,  free  of  any  duty 
whatever:  viz. — 

1.  Rags,  woollen  or  cot^m. 

Threads  of  cotton,  linen,  or  flax. 

Sheep's  and  lamb's  wool,  raw. 

Woven  linen  goods,  printed  or  mixed  with  cotton. 

2.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye.  buckwheat,  colza,  malt,  and  potatoes. 

{Com  $  or  rt’Hing  in  sheets,  Ac. 

°P,Vr  ^  p!d  nzwJ  broken,  lit  only  for  recasting. 
n  tin  plates  or  sheets. 

{  Old  or  broken,  fit  only  for  recasting. 

i  (  Tin. 

I  Iron  in  plates. 

8.  Silver  and  gold,  n«  bullion,  or  coined. 

Filings  of,  Ac. 

Medals  of  gold  or  diver. 

5.  Maps  or  charts. 

Books  and  engravings. 

Music  printed. 

6.  Colza,  chains  of. 

Bark. 

Rones. 

'■  Traveller's  apparel,  brought  in  by  the  respective  parties,  or  being  furnished  with 
a  s|K-cial  permission  from  the  director  of  the  customs. 
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IV.  The  undermentioned  goods  and  merchandize  may  l>e  imported  frex>  of  duty  :  viz. — 
1.  Seeds  :  Aniseed,  and  cummin- -eed. 

Grain,  &c.,  large  and  small :  Maslin,  bean?,  lentil*,  millet,  peas,  and  vetches. 
Flour. 

Arsenic,  and  lead  ore. 

Smalts. 

Zinc,  calamine.  &c. 

Minerals. 

Chalk,  red. 

Millstone?. 

Plaster. 

Clay,  for  fullers'  and  putters’  u-e. 

Srass,  trijKjli,  and  tuf. 

Coal. 

12.  Wood,  from  the  I'pjicr  Kibe,  or  \  For  firewood,  building  purposes,  or  small,  for 
by  carriage  .  .  .  I  joiners'  use. 

•'J.  All  articles  transmitted  by  post,  to  the  -nine  person,  the  value  of  the  total  quan¬ 
tity  not  exceeding  .10  maik-  bannt. 

V.  Tlie  following  goods,  Ac.,  may  be  cvporUsl  free  from  dutv  :  sir. — 

Production!)  and  manufacture?  of  the  city  of  Hamburg,  ot  all  kind*. 

Articles,  not  exceeding  100  lbs.  in  w  eight,  and  not  of  a  greater  value  than  100  marks 
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VI.  The  undermentioned  fruits  nre  -i; 
their  importation  :  viz. — 


Oranges  and  lemons 


f  In  chest? 
t  In  casks. 


lbject  to  the  following  specific  rates  of  duty,  on 
Schellmc?. 

}  containing  1000  in  nmnber  .  4 

I  1  chest,  containing  oOO  do.  2 

projiortionate  rate  of  duty. 


TRANSIT  UL'TlrS. 

VII.  All  merchandize,  which  by  this  law  may  Is-  pa««ed  in  transit,  is  free  from  duty. 

VIII.  Merchandize  for  transit,  is  that  alone  which  i?  -ent  to  Hamburg,  either  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  citizens  thereof,  or  destined  for  foreign  consumption. 

IX  Goods,  declared  for  transit,  which  have  bceii  —  •Id  or  exchanged  fur  other*,  within 
the  city,  or  goods  imported  from  abroad, ,l»v  a  citizen  of  Hamburg  for  hi?  own  u*c,  are  not 
considered  a.?  merchandize  for  transit. 

X.  Merchandize  alone  can  l«e  declared  for  transit,  which  has  Im-cii  imported  directlv 
into  Hamburg:  if  landed  without  the  city  it  can  enjov  the  privilege  of  transit. 

admitted  to  the  privilege  of  tian*it,  unless  itlias  l»ecn  ini|«utisl  liv  ?ea. 

XII.  The  citizens  of  Hamburg?,  or  other  naturalized  inhabitant?,  whether  Christians  or 
Jews,  shall  alone  be  entitled  to  enjov  the  privilege*  of  the  transit  trade. 

XIII.  Commercial  agent.*,  brokers,  or  ship  agent*,  are  not  to  enjov  the  above  privilege. 

X IV.  Kvcrv  person  who  mav  lie  jwnnitted  by  law  to  exercise  the  privilege  of  tran-it, 
must  jmsitixelv  affirm,  in  hi*  declaration,  that  the  good*  so  to  be  sent  in  transit,  are  really 
and  luma Jide,  merchandize  legally  entitled  to  such  privilege. 

XV.  As  a  general  principle,  tin:  duration,  of  the  |icnni**ioii  to  pa*«  entries  for  transit, 
is  limited  to  three  months,  fouii  the  date  of  the  declaration.  Tin*  |n-imi— ion  mav  he 
renewed,  if  it  bo  demanded  before  the  expiration  of  the  fir-t  three  month-,  upon  pav  merit  of 
a  duty  of  ^  per  rent  in  current  silver  money,'' hut  in  no  ra»o  m:i)  the  period  l«-e\!,i,dvd 
beyond  six  months. 

XVI.  Merchandize  having  been  declared  for  transit,  and  not  forwarded  at  the  exptra- 
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tion  of  the  lej^al  jveriod,  shall  U-  subject  to  an  additional  amount  of  duty,  esjual  to  1,4  of 
the  ini|iort  duty. 

XVII.  Goods.  At  ,  which,  after  being  declared  for  transit,  may  have  been  sold  or  ex¬ 
changed,  which  uniting  for  transmission,  shall  tie  liable  to  a  similar  increase  of  duty  as 
that  named  in  the  preceding  article. 

XVIII.  Should  any  merchandize,  in  transit,  pa««  from  the  hands  of  the  party  who 
has  made  the  declaration  into  those  of  a  third  party,  due  notice  of  the  same  must  be 
given  at  the  chief  ni-toms  department,  by  one  or  other  of  the  parlies  interested. 

XIX.  Good,  declared  for  transit  cannot  !»•  repacked,  nr  have  any  of- the  marks  or 
number*  altered  whi  h  they  may  tx-ar  at  the  time  the  declaration  i.s  made,  without  special 
permission  from  one  of  the  directors  of  the  customs. 


Th. . iutie- 


the  same. 


are  di-ebargeil  tiixm  the  certificate  of  measurement  Ixing  producesl  at  the 
d  they  -ball  be  levied,  with  the  exception*  hereinafter  mentioned,  on  the 
ereial  last*’  which  tile  \c«*e!  may  measure,  or  ujxm  the  total  tonnage  ot 


■eh. 


I  !  3.  Fro 

A  1  '  C  Fro 


j  [in  ballast 

(_B.  Measuring  up  to  20  lasts 


mi  and  Ix-vond  Cepe  ot  Good  Hope,  and 
lieynrid  Cape  Horn  .  .  .  . 

mi  the  We*t  Indies,  North  and  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  to  Cape  Horn,  from  the  islands  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  West  ('oast  of 
Africa,  to  the  Cape  exclusively 
on  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Mediterranean 
mi  Other  Kuro|xan  Ports,  with  exception 
of  the  modification*  in  Art.  22 
mi  Holland.  Ka*t  Frie-land,  the  \\  e«er, 
Jutland,  and  the  Kider  .... 


without  distinction 


0 

0 

0 


0 


0 

s 

12 


II.  Dirtr.H  ox  nit  vkiosix. 

1.  From  Stcckncss,  and  the  J  ‘of  above  20  lasts  .  .  .20 

Cpper  hi  he  .  .  (  20  nnd  under  .  •  ..20 

2.  From  Ottendorf.  Altenbnich,  Ritzehuttel.  from  HoUtcin  f  beyond  the 

StOr )  and  from  Lauenbu-g,  Winsese,  Lunehurg.  ami  Boitxcnburg  1  0 

•1.  From  Ilarhurg.  Buxtehude,  ;>tnde.  an-1  from  Holstein  (up  to  the 

Stfir) .  ■  0  S 

XXI.  The  following  vessel*  shall  lx-  exempt  from  tonnage  duties  :  viz. — 

1.  Ve**e!s  and  boats  under  20  lasts,  entering  from  or  departing  by  sea,  in  ballast. 

2.  Whale-fishing  vessels  belonging  to  the  city. 

3  Vessels  built  in  the  citv  docks ards  (only  on  returning  from  thoir/frj/  voyage), 
d.  Vessels  arriving  from  *ea,  laden  with  coal,  and  departing  in  ballast. 

5.  Vessels  bringing  grain,  fruit,  Ac  ,  and  other  necessary  provisions  for  the  use  of 
the  citv.  or  vmhhI  and  fuel,  and  quitting  in  ballast. 

(i.  'Die  above  vessels,  even  departing  with  a  cargo,  provided  they  do  not  measure 
more  than  10  huts. 

XXII, 


crsTOMs  nr.<  t.  vratioxs,  hoxdw,  stc. 

XXIII.  The  declaration  must  lw  made  previous  to  the  entry  or  embarcation  of  mer- 
•  The  last  fcorninrrcial)  is  fitkK)  llw  or ‘2«W  kilo;nimrr.e*. 
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chandize,  and  the  official  note  shall  contain  an  exact  description  of  the  number  of  packages, 
barrels,  tierces,  bales,  sacks,  Arc  ,  together  with  their  contents,  marks,  or  miralicn,  as  well 
as  the  value  of  the  same,  calculated  upon  the  market  price,  on  the  dav  when  such  decla¬ 
ration  is  made. 

A  like  declaration  is  required  for  merchandize  either  arming  from  or  forwarded  to 
Geesbach,  this  district  being  within  the  customs  limits. 

The  declarations  relative  to  the  entry  or  transit  of  good*,  brought  hv  sea  or  river  navi¬ 
gation,  within  the  customs  line,  indicated  by  the  1st  Article,  and  which  have  been  rc«h:pped, 
without  the  barrier,  are  to  be  forwarded  to  the  principal  bureau,  immediately  on 

the  arrival  of  such  merchandize,  within  the  prescribed  line,  or  at  latest,  Indore  the  re-ex¬ 
portation  of  the  same. 

XXIV.  These  regulations  npplv  with  equal  force  to  deelamtion>,  re«j>ccting  the  transit 
of  goods,  and  to  all  merchandize,  whet  >*r  subject  or  not  to  duties  of  customs. 

Goods  exempted  from,  duty  cannot  i  <•  declared  in  transit,  and  the  same  declaration 
must,  in  no  ease,  contain  a  statement  of  taxed  and  exempted  merchandize. 

XXV.  As  regards  merchandize  w  hich,  although  known  under  me  general  d*-  option,  yet 
includes  various  qualities  of  the  <aine  of  very  different  value;  for  example — t.  ffee,  sugar, 
tobacco,  indigo,  Ike. ;  each  declaration  must  define  pr  ciselv  the  value  of  the  article  declared. 

XXVI.  A  reserved  ]  vermis*  inn  to  correct  any  itiaceuracies  in  the  declarations,  can  only 
bo  granted  hv  a  properly  authorized  officer  of  customs. 

XXVII.  The  values  of  the  goods  as  »ot  forth  in  the  declaration  cannot  In-  reduced. 

XXVIII.  The  customs  declaration,  as  regards  the  payment  of  duty,  mav  lie  rectified 
without  the  party  «o  amending  the  same  being  liable  to  any  jxuialtv,  presided  such  cor¬ 
rection  be  made  immediately  on  the  discovers*  of  the  inaccuracy,  without  provocation  <m 
the  part  of  the  administration,  and  before  the  identification  or  seizure  of  the  merchandize. 

XXIX.  The  customs  duties  shall  he  paid  in  the  current  money  of  Hamburg,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  declaration  has  Ivecti  made  at  the  chief  customs  department. 

XXX.  In  cases  of  bankruptcy,  the  custom*,  duties  ’-hall,  notwithstanding,  be  equally 
piavable  hv  the  bankrupts,  in  like  maimer  with  the  several  other  public  taxes. 

XXX  i.  In  order  .  v  favour  -he  general  interests  of  commerce,  a  delay  of  one  month  in 
the  payment  of  duties  may  l>e  allowed;  this  |>crind  to  !>,■  reckoned  from  the  dav  on  which 
the  goods  arrives!.  Whoever  wishes  to  enjoy  such  an  exception  shall  Ik;  obliged  to  sign, 
when  he  makes  his  declaration  at  the  custom*,  a  provisional  declaration,  containing  the 
necessary  information  required  hv  Art.  1’.'!.  and  under  pain  of  the  rn  unities  required  by 
Art.  1ft,  §  1.  He  must  further  engage  to  pay  the  projHT  duties  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
according  to  the  regular  course  of  exchange,  sVe. 

XXXII,  The  provisional  declarations  are  to  Ik*  •tihjeetod  to  a  stamp  duty  equivalent  to 
the  value  o!  the  declared  merchandize  :  viz.. —  . 

Mrk«.  scii. 

f  of  100  marks  banco  and  Ik-Iow  .  .  0  t 

Of  the  value  <  of  100  to  3(X)  ditto  .  .  .0  8 

( of  300  ,,  and  above  ...  1  0 

XXX III.  For  declarations  of  imjvnrt  and  transit — for  the  despatch  of  the  tran-it 
declaration  for  goods,  and  declaration  of  goods  exempted  from  duty,  and  generally  for  all 
documents,  Ac.  presented  at  the  custom-house;  with  the  exception  always  of— 1st,  the 
provisional  declarations  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  article:  and  ‘Jdlv,  for  the  douhle  and 
treble  despatch  of  declarations,  not  exceeding  I (X), marks  banco  in  value  ;  the  stamp  duty 
shall  be  as  below  : 

Mrks.  sell. 

(  of  101  to  d(X)  marks  banco  ...  0  I 

Of  the  value  <  of  more  than  d00  ditto,  or  any  other  value  not 

(  specified  .......  0  ‘2 

XXXIV.  With  the  exception  of  the  privilege  of  the  declaration  in  transit,  the  right  of 
making  declaration  at  die  customs,  to  the  townspeople,  or  to  such  persons  engaged  in 
commerce,  who  may  have  been  naturalized.  In  regard  to  those  panic*  not  engaged  in 
tmainess  tins  permisjion  is  restricted  to  their  personal  transactions. 
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X-XXV.  Should  there  U;  any  reaionablo  grounds  to  warrant  the  ume,  it  may  he  allow¬ 
able  for  partio  to  make  declaration  by  an  ageut  ipecially  charged  to  do  so  in  their  own 
names,  upon  the  latter  complying  with  certain  necessary  forms. 

XXXVI.  Anv  jK-rson  in  the  service  of  the  cu-toms,  making  himself  answerable  for  the 
payment  of  duties  <lue  from  another,  shall  be  liable  to  dismissal. 

XXXVII.  The  parties  having  to  make  ]iayment  of  duties  either  themselves,  or  by  their 
securities,  must  sipti  the  itri|>ort,  provisional,  ami  transit,  declarations,  <tc.  .Should  these 
parties  allow  other  persons  to  sign  such  documents,  A-c.  on  their  Itehalf,  with  their  knowledge 
of  the  same,  they  will  lie  hehl  |a-rsonally  rca|ioiuiblc  for  such  signatures,  and  liable  to  a 
penaltv  to  be  determined,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  bv  the  customs  admi¬ 
nistration.  This  penalty  will  !*•  equally  enforced  against  parties  signing  without  tho 

XXX  VII  I.  >hould  the  hill  of  bailing,  or  other  document  accompanying  the  goods,  not 
be  in  the  mime  of  the  party  making  the  declaration,  hut  in  that  of  a  third  party,  either  a 
native  or  foreigner,  it  is  rctpiisitc  that  the  reasons  tor  su'b  irregularity  shall  lie  set  forth  in 
the  declaration.  This  circumstance  may  also  lie  explained  in  w  riting  to  one  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Customs,  giving  the  name  of  the  party  to  whose  order  the  bill  of  lnding,  &c.,  is 
addressed. 

XXXIX.  Asa  general  rule  the  importation  nnd  exportation  of  merchandize  1*  alone 
jx-rmitted  in  ion  the  production  "f  the  necessary  certificates  or  declarations  obtained  at 
the  principal  department  of  the  customs.  Exceptions  are,  however,  made  to  this  rule  in 
the  following  instances: 

1.  Goods  arriving  by  |io-t  may  he  immediately  entered,  but  they  must  he  declared, 

at  the  customs,  within  1  i  day  s  after  their  arrival. 

2.  In  reganl  to  goods  of  the  value  of  MX)  marks  banco ,  which  agreeably  to  the  provi¬ 

sions  of  Art.  2d,  may  tie  declared  uj«m  importation,  the  requisite  forms  being 
left  blank,  to  lie  filled  up  by  the  party  making  the  declaration,  and  stani|>ed 
according  to  the  amount  of  duty.  These  forms  arc  charged  a  stamp  duty  of 
A  per  cent  for  every  increased  value  of  .it)  marks  banco,  without  regard  to  the 
immediate  rate-,  up  to  MX)  marks  banco. 

.1.  In  regard  to  merchandize  to  lie  exjiortod  of  a  value  equivalent  to  8(X)  marks  banco, 
which  may  in  the  same  maimer  lie  declared  for  ex|#ortation,  blank  forms  being 
made  toe  of  agreeably  to  Art.  2.i.  The  stamp  duty  on  the  same  being  at  the 
rate  of  1  per  cent  for  every  advance  of  .>()  marks  banco,  in  value,  up  to*aOO 
marks  banco. 

!.  In  regard  to  merchandize  forwarded,  dulv  free,  which  may  lie  declared  for  export¬ 
ation,  u|>on  c.  ruin  printed  forms. 

XXXIX.  (a)  In  the  event  of  there  Wing  great  necessity  for  the  immediate  trans¬ 
mission  of  merchandize,  it  shall  he  allowable  to  make  use  of  temporary  declarations  which 
sluili  be  afterwards  replaced  by  the  regular  documents,  according  to  the  following  regu- 

1.  This  method  is  alone  to  be  adopted  in  cases  where  the  instant  despatch  of  tho  goods, 

is  indispensable,  and  the  necessary  documents  are  not  obtainable  at  the  customs, 
from  half-past  six  in  the  evening,  until  the  closing  of  gates,  harriers,  iVc.  ; 
and  in  the  morning,  from  tlnir  luring  opened,  until  half  an  hour  of  the  opening, 
for  business  of  the  chief  department  of  the  customs. 

2.  Every  declaration  of  the  description  of  goods  lien  ns  it  stamp  duty  of  1  more  couranL 

il.  These  declarations  are  to  lie  -ubject  to  the  pre-cr  bed  customs  regulations  in  re¬ 
ganl  to  customs  declarations  <  :oll  ilcclarationt n)  nnd  for  greater  security  they 
must  l>e  regnlatlv  -ealed.  These  temjx>rary  declarations  lieeome  immediately 
rnncelled,  njioii  the  issue  by  the  custom*  of  the  regular  document-s.  The 
customs  administration  determine  all  future  necessary  formalities  to  lie 
observed  in  this  respect. 

XL.  To  prevent  the  detention  of  goods,  arriving'  by  land  carriage  at  the  gates,  the 
customs  officer*  are  autlsorixed  to  allow  the  -amo  pi  pa—  at  once  to  the  parties  to  whom  it 
may  lie  consigned,  on  a  proper  certilicatc  being  given,  that  within  -48  hours,  after  iu  arrival. 
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the  requisite  customs  and  transit  declaration  shall  Ik-  made.  The  officer?,  however,  are 
always  authorized  to  examine  such  good*,  Ac.  in  detnij: 

XLI.  The  customs  officers  at  the  several  barriers,  ought  as  a  general  rule,  to  examine 
carefully  all  poods  and  merchandize  entering  and  passing  tin  relit  ;  comparing  the  numlier 
of  packages,  bales,  Ac.,  and  their  marks,  with  those  inscrita-d  in  the  customs  and  transit 
declarations. 

XLII.  Tlie  agents,  commissioner*  of  land  carriage,  \c.,  and  other  |>er*ous  undertaking 
the  transport  ol  merchandize,  shall  lie  held  re-qion-dble  for  the  description  of  pood-,  Ac., 
as  set  forth  in  the  declaration,  cnrrc*|>ondiiip  preci-ely  with  the  mcrcliandize  they  may 

XLIII.  Immediately  on  the  arrital  of  merchandize,  and  ta-forv.  moving  or  o|ioriing  the 
same,  the  captains  of  vessels,  or  apents,  commissioners,  Ac.,  shall  remit  to  the  prineijial 
custom-liou.se,  all  bill;  of  ladinp,  letters  or  other  pa|»-rs  relatinp  to  the  above;  and  the  like 
proceeding  is  to  he  ol.j-i-ncd  in  repard  to  merchandize  destined  to  lie  exported,  liefore  it 
mav  take  place.  . 

XLIV.  No  vessels  arrivinp  from  the  sea,  nor  river-craft.  rail  discharge  .  their  carpoes 
until  the  necessary  declaration  is  made  nt,  and  the  inanilests  are  de|s.sited  with,  the  customs. 

Vessels,  however,  coininp  from  the  lower  Llta,-,  are  |ieimittcd  to  discharpe  their  cargoes 
after  paying  the  duties  and  de[aisitinp  their  manifest-  at  the  Ixtrrtrrr  in/rru  irrr. 

XLV.  Any  river-craft  or  vessel  cannot  pa-s  either  of  the  barriers  without  -howinp 
thereat  its  manife-t,  which  must  have  liccii  previously  c.xnmim-d  at  the  custom-house,  and 
lie  accompanied  with  the  risptisite  declarations. 

No  vessel  sailing  for  the  sea  mav  |m.<s  the  ciistortihoii.-e  piunaee  fpuard  taint)  without 
the  captain  exhibits  the  certificate  of  his  broker  or  apent,  which  inii-t  ta-  duly  signed  by 
the  customs  authorities,  and  provinp  that  his  manifest  lias  been  forwarded  to  the  custom¬ 
house  under  the  pain  of  innirrtup  the  ja-nalties  levied  by  Art.  i.'i. 

XL\  I.  No  liphter  or  other  vessel  shall  either  take  pood-  from,  or  oviivcy  the  same  to 
any  ship  without  having  tacn  previously  numta-reil  by  the  local  authorities,  under  pain  of 
confiscation.  Nor  shall  any  merchandize  ta-  taken  on  board  any  ship  unt’l  the  proper  do¬ 
cument  have  ta-cn  lodged  nt  the  custom-house.  The  bargemen,  Ac.,  shall  lie  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  delivery  of  tta-sc  pajiers. 

XLVII.  After  the  closing  and  previous  to  the  openinp  of  the  tairriers,  no  transport  of 
merchandize  can  take  place  either  in  the  upper  or  lower  liartamrs.  Persons  infrinping 
U|Kin  these  regulations  within  lialf  an  hour  after  the  shutting  or  o[ienitig  of  the  barriers, 
will  ta-  punished  aceording  to  the  eireumstanees  of  their  offence. 

Pk-VALTiks. — The  undermentioned  jienalties  will  ta-  enforcvsl  apaiiist  parties  violating 
the  nbme  regidations. 

XL\  III.  A  penalty  of  ^  additional  to  duties  prescritarl  In  the  present  law,  shall  be 
exacted  in  the  follow  ing  cases  ;  viz. — 

.1.  If  either  the  customs,  or  the  provisional,  or  transit  declarations,  are  not  made  in 
conformity  to  the  regulations  pre«erita-d  In  Art.  3S  of  this  law, 

2.  If  either  the  pianls  may  have  tarn  repacked,  or  the  marks  or  numtars  changed, 
without  due  authority  ta-  received  from  the  directors  of  the  customs,  agreeably 
to  the  provisions  Art  li). 

3  If  the  gn-,>ds  and  merchandize  have  lieen  transferred  to  a  third  parte,  without 
living  submitted  to  the  usual  ami  m-ev-sarv  formalities  prvscrita-d  hv  Art.  IS. 

The  last  regulations  nre  applicable  to  all  merchandize,  whether  beyond  the  line  of 
custom-house,  within  the  jH-rt  or  without  the  limits  prvscrita-d  by  Art.  1  of  this  law. 

XLIX.  In  the  following  cases,  a  fine  espial  to  lialf  the  amount  of  duties  levied  by  the 
present,  will  l>e  enforced. 

L.  If  the  transit  duties  on  merchandize  bo  not  paid  previous  to  the  delivery  of  the 
same,  a  penalty  amounting  to  double  the  customs  rate  will  ta-  levied  thereon. 

LI.  A  jienalty,  in  addition  to  the  duty,  will  ta-  enforced  against  goods  and  mer¬ 
chandize,  entering  or  passing  through  the  customs  bureaux,  or  coming  within  the  limits 
of  die  port.  A-c.,  prescribed  by  Art.  1,  in  repard  to  which  the  declaration  has  not  been 
made,  or  in  the  event  of  any  inexact  description  of  the  weight  or  quality  of  the  same, 
bring  given  with  the  view  of  defrauding  the  revenue. 
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The  amount  of  iscnaltv  -hall  lx-  onc-nsternth  of  tin-  value  of  the  gvxxL,  provided  the 
total  value  t hereof  ihw*  not  e\oe<-d  o(X)  mark*  bunco:  hut  in  n-^ard  to  partita  committing; 
a  second  offence  of  this  nature,  a  tine  equivalent,  to  onr-hulj  the  rulur  of  tin-  g<xxi«, 
mav  lx-  imposed. 

LII.  Should  anv  decided  fraud  l>o  practised  as  regards  a  false  description  of  the 
tpxxl*.  a  penalty  equal  to  the  total  value  thereof  shall  l»e  enforced.  In  the  event  of  a 
rejiotition  of  the  otTence,  the  |xnialtv  -hall  Ixr  doubled  in  amount. 

LI!/.  (oxxl*  and  tnerehandi/e  which  havo  not  Ix-cu  projierly  dc|x>*ited  within  the  line 
of  ni/imiu,  or  hrough'  '  .to  the  limits  prescrilwd  hv  Art.  !>.  shill  l>e  liable  to  confiscation. 

LI V.  Anv  attempt  nt  substituting  other  t-*>d*.  Ac.,  in  lieu  of  those  which  may  lx? 
declared  in  transit,  in  the  view  of  passiuj;  the  latter  in  Mich  manner,  «hall.  in  addition  to 
the  ii.utant  confiscation  of  the  merchandize  to  declared  for  trantit,  toocthcr  with  that  »ub- 
ttituted  for  it,  or  the  payment  of  the  value  of  tx.th,  Mihject  the  oficndini;  uartv  to  low  for 
ever  the  privilege  of  passing  go<xl*  in  trantit. 

LV.  Kverv  captain  of  a  vcs-cl  outward  Ixmnd.  "ho  dex-s  not  evhihit,  at  the  custom* 
guard-|x>at,  hit  j>ennittion  to  depart,  diall  lie  subject  to  a  tine  of  fifty  ris-dollars  «pecie. 

LVI.  All  Ixvatt,  lighters,  barge*.  carts  and  horse-,  Ac.,  which  mav  have  been  uted 
for  the  purjxKo  of  carrying  on  contraband  trade,  with  the  knowledge  and  tinder  sanction 
of  their  retjicctive  proprietors  shall  lie  seized  and  confiscated. 

LV1I.  Bargemen,  carters  or  other  jx-roms,  privy  to,  or  who  mav  a««i«t  in,  «uch 
illicit  trade,  «hali  be  liable  to  impri«onnient,  or  other  -till  more  woere  punishment,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

LVI  1 1.  The  |>ennlties,  sVc.,  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  article*,  shall  lx-  equally 
applirahle  feveept  in  those  eases  where  special  ones  lx-  nameil  IM  the  present  law)  to  all 
manner  of  infractions  ot  ,1m  customs  laws,  or  attempt*  to  defraud  this  revenue. 

LIX.  In  cases  of  contraventions  of  the  present  law,  against  which  no  special  [Kiialties 
are  cnforcs-l,  a  fine  shall  i S'  i nip' ,-r-d  according  to  the  circumstance*  of  the  case,  not 
exceeding  !o  ris  dollars  in  amount. 

A  minimum  rate  of  2  riv-do|lar<  is  al-o  lived  hv  this  law,  cither  to  lm  lev ied  on  the 
amount  of  dutv  or  on  the  value  of  the  merchandize. 

LX.  Out 'hnlf  the  amount  of  these  ]x'iialtie«  ‘hall  he  paid  to  the  pension  fund  c*ta- 
bllshed  for  the  relief  of  various  lunctionane*,  and  other  jx-rsons  employed  hv  the  Hamburg 
gov  cnimt'nt. 

Onc-aTtccnth  part  shall  be  given  tr  ’he  party  informing  of.  or  who  mav  discover  such 
fraud,  Ac.,  whether  or  not  a  customs  officer. 

Another  tixtrrnth  is  to  lx>  divided  amongst  the  cmploi/rt  at  the  bureau,  where  the 
fraud  has  lx-©  rreogiii»<-<]  ;  and  the  remaining  o nr-su  tenth  amongst  the  customs  officer* 
generally. 


LX  I.  The  ntTairs  of  this  branch  of  the  revenue  are  conducted  by  »  commission,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  undermentioned  persons  :  viz  — 

Two  members  of 'the  Senate. 

..  College  of  Ancients, 

,.  Finance  Chamber, 

Council  of  Commerce, 

and  three  citizens  dulv  elected  for  this  pt-.qxwc. 

A  letr^l  officer  i<  attached,  a*  secretary,  to  this  commission. 

The  above  determine  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  customs  service,  and  inflict  the 
various  penalties  according  to  law-. 

Parties  considering  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  decision  of  these  commissioners,  may 
appeal  to  the  senate,  whose  verdict  shall  lx*  final. 

LX  II.  The  commission  ha.*  the  [xvwcr  of  appointing  parties  to  all  places  under  this 
revenue,  and  can  also  dismiss  any  person  employed  from  the  service- 

The  nece»-sarv  oaths  are  to  he  taken  before  the  director  of  the  customs,  in  presence  of 
the  commission. 
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The  secretary  and  itHp-ctor-general,  however,  shall  take  the  requisite  oath*  before  the 

LXIII.  TliU  present  law  ( which  •hall  come  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  January.  1M2) 
entirely  annul*  and  rvndi  r<  of  no  effect  all  previously  existing  laws  and  ordinances  re¬ 
lating  to  the  custom'. 

I’lt.oTAr.t:  or  Tirr  Kt.nr. 

All  vessels,  drawing  more  than  four  feet  water,  are  obliged  to  take  on  l*>ard  a  pilot, 
the  shoals  and  intricate  channel' of  tin-  riser  requiring  skilful  management  to  navigate 
vessels  amidst  tlu-se  danger*  which  commence  at  a  distance  of  al>out  fifteen  miles  from 
the  entrance,  which  i-  well  marked  s»ith  Mgnais,  lighthouses,  nnd  buovs.  Hates  of  pilot¬ 
age  from  the  entrance  of  the  Kiln*  to  Gluckstadt  or  Frrvburg 


Vessels  from  the  North  laden  with  etil>,  and 
•  macks  drawing  more  than  1  feet,  nml  ves¬ 
sels  laden  with  herrings  .  ,2  t)  0  2  1  0  U  d  (> 

- laden  with  salt  or  corn  .  ‘  .'S  0  0  .!  <>  1  s  0  o 

- laden  with  mised  cargoes  (one-third  m  i-‘ 

nufnetiires  t,  or  laden  with  wine,  oil,  lead.’ 
tusekages,  ,Vc.,  and  -macks  trading  with  mer- 

chandii’.e  .  .  .  •  .  10  n  (  s  (>  0  0  7  0 

Half  the  above  pilotage  only  to  lv  charged  when  the  pilots  }w>ard  the  ships  no  further 
out  than  the  tir*t  buoy  (No.  1  1 ),  we.t  of  ("uvha>en.  The  pilots  of  llamoet  or  Holstein 
usually  pilot  vessels  from  Gluckstadt  or  Borsch,  nnd  charged  generally  according  to  the 
time  employed,  or  about  ,'i  marks  or  3*  Ik/  ]rr  Hamburg  f>ot. 

Qt  ARASTINT. 

“  At  Cuthaven,  a  di»tre«  ami  winter  harlmur,  belonging  to  Hamburg,  at  the  enhance 
of  the  Ellie  (without  any  custom*  whatsoever),  there  exist*  a  quarantine  of  olewrvatioti  for 
vesssds  coming  from  *u«|>ected  places.  Ship*  which  mav  bring  n  rs-al  danger,  are  directed 
to  Christiansand  for  j>erJ'orriiing  their  quarantine  of  purification.  The  particulars  of  the 
present  practice  of  the  quarantine  establishment  at  Ciivhaven  apjwar  to  lw  unnecessary, 
since  a  quite  new-  quarantine  regulation  will  s-.-.ve  enter  into  force. 

l‘()ST  C‘»  Vi:.\TIO\  WITH  (ImrtT  Britw. 

“  In  consequence  o»  a  convention  conrlmled  by  the  Hamburg  pot  administration  with 
the  roval  Genera!  Host -office  of  leuidon,  the  potage  for  the  rurre-puidcnec  U-tween  the 
Hamburg  territory  ami  Great  Britain  is  res  hind  for  a  single  letter  (weighing  1  ounce 
Kngl. )  to  resp.  2  schillings  Hamburg  inrrencv,  or  (k/.  The  progression  for  heavier  letters 
is  from  \  ounce  to  1  ounce  double,  ami  then  goo«  on  bv  a  double  potagv  rate  for  everv 

“  'Hie  Hamburg  administration  has  engages!  to  cause  a  similar  reduction  of  pvstage  to 
la-  introduces]  for  letter*  of  such  countries  with  whom  the  British  government  will  hence¬ 
forth  enter  into  agreements  for  a  reduction  of  postage. 

Bank  or  Hamihhi.,. 

“  One  of  the  roost  imiortant  establishments,  for  the  Hatnhwrg  trade  is  the  bank,  which 
differs  in  several  respects  bv  its  interior  organization  from  almost  all  establishment*  of  that 
name.  The  Hamburg  bank  is  a  deposit-circtilation-bank,  founded  on  fine  silver  in  bar*. 
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The  stock  of  the  lian^.  is  formed  of  the  deposit*.  which  imut  consist  of  silver  in  bars  of 
1 .'»  loth*  1-  grain*,  at  least.  |»t  mark  troy  weight  ( 1  lor.  I.7dwt*. ) 

*•  Whosoever  is  entitled  to  Iw-rome  an  owner  of  a  hank  dcjxvsit,  and  deposit  «ilver  in 
bars.  i*  crx*ditrd  for  2 7  mark*  10  «cli.  hank  money  [»-r  each  line  mark  troy  weight,  and  gcU 
an  aeeount  in  the  lw>ok*  of  the  hank. 

■■  Now  if  an  owner  of  a  hank  deposit  ha*  to  make  a  payment  to  another,  he  causes  tlic 
sum  pax  ah!.-  to  !*•  traiis<-ril>e<l  from  his  aeeount  to  the  other’*  in  the  Iwwiks  of  the  hank,  hy 
presenting  a  simple  fonnulary  tea! led  /xinkzrtlrl.  or  hank-hill),  either  personally  or  by 
some  other  »j-ecia!)y  em|-o» cred  [wrson. 

*•  The  amortnt  of  rn*iit  of  each  owner  of  hank  de|»»sit<,  a*  well  as  the  transfer*  from  one 
aeeount  to  another,  are  kept  secret. 

••  WliiK/saer  desires  to  get  his  rrx-dit  nr  part  of  it  in  silser.  may  daily  receive  for  it  the 
nlxer  bar*,  raloulat.-d  at  27  mpf.  27  pi  bank  jwr  mark  tine  of  troy  weight."  Hanks. 

This  bank  i*  of  aneient  reputation  for  the  c  tact  ness  <if  its  arrangements.  and  for  the 
faithful  [icrfomtaiiee  of  its  obligations,  the  city  and  its  eorjxiratioii  are  its  guarantee*.  It 
ha*  undergone  some  modifications!  and  l>r.  SntUw-r  observes, 

S-unc  new  modifications  of  the  pri-sent  reflations  of  the  Hamburg  tank,  are  felt  to 
!-•  Generally  resjui«ite,  its  actual  management  U-ing  now  regulated  hy  the  old  regulations, 
(Utinsr  as  far  Imck  as  7th  >ept.  1710.  This  code  i<  found  now  utterly  insufficient  for  con¬ 
ducting  it*. affair*,  ami  a  general  wish  has  (wen  expressed  for  some  better  and  well  classified 
stem.  as  much  liv  tho*.-  interestesi  in  the  hank,  ns  hy  the  mercantile  body  at  large. 

It  is  furtlvcr  dc-io-d  that  some  *]>cci.-il  and  stringent  regulations  may  lie  enforcesl  bv 
tow  regulations,  relative  to  the  issue  of  pa|wr  money,  and  the  better  appropriation  of  the 
Inn';  S  suqilus  capital.  There  i-  a  general  desire  that  transfer*,  under  the  value  of  100 
marks,  may  !»•  made  either  daily  or  at  b  ast  once  or  twice  in  the  week. 

I  l:  W.IK  Of  HAMItUU,. 

Dn.  Sotiu  f  it,  in  his  work  nn  tlis*  to.  '  ■  of  Hamburg,  nb-enes.  •*  Tlie  trade  of  Ifam- 
burg  is  no*  e*ui lined  to  the  market  of  Germany  al-me,  hut  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
regard  to  that  rarrb-d  on  generally  with  the  north  of  Kurotw.  thi*  city  being  the  principal 
dejest  for  all  sorts  of  colonial  produce,  as  well  as  tile  leading  market  for  cotton  primes! 
goods  ami  refined  .ugar*. 

••  Hamburg  has  lieen  *<v  used  of  pursuing  an  illiberal  sy  stem  of  commercial  jiolicy,  in 
regard  to  interfering  with  tire  tltrrct  inland  trade  between  Germany  and  foreign  countries, 
Iseyond  sea,  bv  imposing  heavy  transit  duties  on  giwwls  passing  through  her  territories.  Tire 
following  fact*.  however,  seem  to  show  that  this  has  not  besot  her  pdicy. 

••  An  ordinance  was  published  in  1713,  by  which  the  then  transit  toll  »n  much  re¬ 
duced  ;  and  some  tears  afu-rwanii  (  via.,  on  the  lOtli  of  July,  1723),  this  duty,  inasmuch 
as  the  city  of  Hamburg  was  concerned,  w as  entirely  altolisliril.  And  further,  in  I7d7,  all 
taxes  upon  grain  were  taken  off,  and  again,  in  17G1,  it  was  decreed  that  no  ini|»ort  or  f-x- 
]*>rt  duties  should  l*e  irnj.ost'd  iijhui  linens,  linen  tarn*,  or  copjwr,  and  *exer,xl  other  de- 
senptions  of  mcrchandire. 

“  Tire  sejuxratirm  of  her  North  American  ('ouvuie*  from  Great  Britain,  and  the  wars  in 
which  tin-  latter  |»>wcr  was  involved  botii  with  Fr  nice,  Sjsain,  and  Holland  (  1  77H  and  1 71*0), 
gave  a  great  stimulus  to  the  trade  of  Hamburg.  This  commence  was  at il  1  further  aug¬ 
mented  during  the  war  of  the  French  Revolution  (17S9),  by  Hamburg  bring  enabled  to 
carry  on  a  most  extensive  and  actixc  cnmnietrxv  under  the  protection  of  a  nexrtral  Hag." 
Tlie  irrv  favourable  gvsvgraphieal  position  of  this  city  has  much  contributed  to  it*  com¬ 
mercial  advancement,  'x — 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  number  of  public  and  private  assurance  com¬ 
panies,  established  at  Hamburg,  itc.,  ill  the  undermentioned  rears: 

Mille  Itco. 

“  In  I'sO'J  therx*  were  1  I  public  companies,  and  1G  private  companies  1.70 
1*03  .,17  ,.  1,5  153 

with  19.S93  policies  of  7,97‘i.  iOO 
at  aii  *  i»ntgr  premium  of  5Jf  percent. 
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Mill.-  lie.,. 

In  HO!  there  «m-  21  public  companies  anil  I  1  private  companies  2..I 
granting  2.1,1-H  |Mi|ii-ir»  of  '*,.'*  I  I.OCO 
at  an  average  [itriiiinm  <>f  .'1  j  ,*  j.t  <•*  ut- 
In  ISO.j  „  .'»()  public  companies  and  Id  j>ria »t«-  companies  ,'ius 

granting  .'!1,!K)2  j»i!irir*  of  ! *,f i.'tl; .€ M K* 
at  an  average  premium  of  ;jl  |x  r  rent. 

“At  tin-  latter  |htih1  also,  tin-  manufacturing  industry  of  Hamburg.  had- made  great 
progress.  and  there  were  at  that  time  -ugnr  rciinv'rie*  rslahh-hod.  Tin-  min.-  of 

ground-rent*  and  leasehold  proj.-rtv  had  greatly  improved. 

“  I  nder  all  these  circumstance*  the  advancement  **t  the  pro.js-rit  \  of  Hamburg  wa* 
peHWtlv  certain.  and  ha*  l..-n  obtained,  nm-t  assuredly,  not  at  the  i'i|..,u«-  of  the  other 
Herman  Mates. 

"  The  m-iuj.ation  of  I  lamlmrg  hv  the  French,  from  I'M*)  to  HI!,  Q1N*I  the  neot 
dis.aztrou*  c<>u*e<|(ience*  to  its  trade  ;  however,  the  ultimate  effect*  of  *nri}-~l--*n  ign  oc¬ 
cupation  proved  In'iieiiiial — greater  energies  for  the  re-e*tahli*h.nent  of  commercial  in.hi-trv 
were  develo,H-d.  and  tin-  no*  Uyuk  «a*  founded,  which  ha*  *in.c  exerei-.-d  md,  inti.., -he,, 
over  the  monetary  and  commercial  affair*  of  Ktiro|»i,.  The  former  exemption  of  men  ban¬ 
'll1*'  from  tran*it  duty  «ai  again  decreed,  as  well  a*  the  abrogation  of  all  dutir*  uj*-m  coni, 
linen,  yarn*,  cop|*-r,  A  c, 

“  lhiring  the  continental  war  many  new  native  fabric*  were  brought  into  existence. 
Lngland  had,  however,  during  this  pern-!,  by  In  r  improved  machinery.  e-[.vi.i!U  for  cot¬ 
ton -woo)  spinning,  placed  her-s-lf  in  a  p.i*itiou  to  defy  all  comi.-tition  and  great  ipiantitir* 
of  Knglidi  cotton  good,  were  {mured  into  <  h  rmany  through  tin-  Hamburg  market,  at  -  > 
low-  a  iiricc,  a*  to  prevent  nnv  tiling  like  opposition  to  th-ir  «ale,  on  the  {wrt  of  the  home 
manufacturer*.  Hamburg  .a*  accu*cd  of  favouring  such  a  great  inline  of  lJriti.h  manu- 
farturut,  a*  directly  tend  to  her  own  advantage,  wherea*,  -he  merely  deriv.-d  the  l.-nc- 
fit*  arising  from  tin-  tnimil  of  *uch  merchandize  on  it*  wav  into  tin-  interior  of  (lermanv. 

“  Another  and  imjmrtant  advantage  in  favour  of  the  commerce  of  this  city  h..*  l.-*-n  ,  \- 
perieneed  from  tlic  now  large  export  trade  in  article*  of  Herman  mamifaetur"  which  at 
present  are  forwarded  to  the  iran*atlant>r  market',  and  there  meet  successfully  the  pri.lnct* 
of  other  countries."  _ 


TKAXSACTION  or  III  SIM  S*. 

There  is,  strirtlv  speaking,  no  warehousing  *y*tem.  the  low  i:n|>nrt  dnti*-*  justify  the 
ah**  nee  of  thi*  usual  convenience  for  trade.  Tin-  entering  and  ch  aring  of  -hip*,  making 
•ales,  Ac.,  is  ixuallv  nianngi-d  hv  agent*  or  broker*  ;  tb<-  latter  arc  linn-ed  by  tie-  -  n-ite 
and  cannot  a<T' a*  merchants.  Tbe  brokerage  is  at  tie-  charge  of  tin-  *i  lb  r,  and  '  inn 
from  ill.  to  1  , .Trent,  II  and  2  {.Trent,  and  1  |.T  ret  for  ,b  l;  r,  ,lrr, .  Ih.connt' 
are  allowed  for  j.rompt  payment*.  A*  tin-  Slade  diiti<-*'nrv  often  charted  bv  weight,  the 
net  weight*  are  usually  *tati*il  of  the  article*  *o  i  barged. 

l.xsin  y\ci>., — Ali  varieties  of  insurance*  are  <  fhet*-d  at  Hamburg.  Iluildmg-s  wi>hm 
the  city  are  only  allowed  to  !.•  a***-*-'-d  by  the  tminii  ipalitv  ;  the  rate  1-  mg  r*  on’., it,  d  ie- 
rnrding  to  the  mimler  of  tire*.  Marin*-  insurances  arc  rtf,-  -ted  by  csnpjuiv..  M<  r*  ban!*, 
nhipowncr*.  broker*,  and  oiler*  interest,*!  in  trade  and  navigation,  a***  ruble  at  tie-  I'.x- 
change,  and  tran*»ct  lm*inc*s  murli  in  the  '-vine  way  a*  they  do  at  the  Kwhange*  of  I.ou- 
«b.m  or  Liver,™,!. 

The  StnHr  dutirt  arc  al**>  collect,  d  at  Hamburg  ;  tin-  Ixmrijiilr  v  e...  I*  and  nien  bambre 
**f  tbe  citizen*  of  Hamburg  l.-mg  exempted  from  that  toll,  <ui  the  al!eg**l  groijml  *  f  tbe 
Hamburg  custom*  dejiartincnt  afTonling  the  Hanoverian  authorities.  *tat*  m* -nt*  <■(  the 
uuantitv  and  valuin  of  all  merchandize  imj.'ru.l  int*>  that  |.,rt.  Scv  Stiiilt  <!nl in,  and 
(re*  collected  at  Brutishauwn,  hervafter. 
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Statement  of  the  Number  of  Vessels  belonging  to  Hamburg  which  arrived  at 
that  Port  from  each  Country,  during  the  several  Years  from  l-'g)  to  |s.j-v 


Statement  of  the  Number  of  Steam- Vessels  trading  with  Hamburg,  and  of 
the  Number  of  Voyages  which  they  made  between  that  Port  and  other  Places 
in  each  Year,  from  l  S.’j  to  1  ■vi-i.* 


*  See  hereafter  genera)  *ie»«f  the  trade  and  ten igatmn  of  I I.imhurg  w  ith  ail  cnuutrir*,  in  IH|0 
andlMI. 


AN.'iAllC  m.l1 


7,0  •  l 

Statement  of  the  Number  of  River  Hoats  which  arrived  at  and  departed  from 
Hamburg,  in  Trade  with  place.)  on  the  Kibe  above,  that  Port,  during  each 
Year,  from  1SJ1  to  1-i.i-i. 


Year.  Arrinil.  IVp.irn-,!.  1  ran.  Arrni-i 


1^-1  ’’l.TM 
IS1M  L'.OOO 


1M'>  till 


1.1,01  H.iU  2.-5.11 

j  ,tn  t  ;  i  i'.ti  a.Mis 

1, M1  l Tin.! 

2.1 1<>  i  l',:!.',  2,v_'s 

2M20  .i.ios 

j  iw.it  ;  2,!»n 

2.  tin  i  lHSs  ■  :i,2W 


il.ool 

1. !»:is 

2.  H1} 

2, !  i!  t\ 

2.0  If, 

2.!nt> 


Tlii-.f  mmib  ri  are  cv-lmisr 
„f  halla-l  which  aci'wmt 

t„  nix nit  :«K1  yearly,  r.mi  of 
nlev.it  the  Mim1  imtelxT  •  -f  l*>at» 
which  are  annually  I  .••km  up 
Ht  I  Inmlmrg. 


f'TATl  must  of  the  Numlxr.  Tonnage  (in  Lasts),  and  Crews  of  Vessels,  bo’onging 
to  eaeli  Country,  which  arrived  at,  and  departed  from,  the  Port  of  Hamburg, 
in  the  Years  Iwjf,  and  1^38. 


I 


!See  the  general  statement  hereafter  of  the  navigation  and  tradt  of  Hamburg 
for  lMO  and  ISM. 


Tl.c  imports  into  Hamburg,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  constitute  the  greater 
part  of  the  general  exports  of  the  latter  to  Germany,  which, -see  as  already  stated 
for  the  years  lb31  to  rft-10  inclusive. 
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STtTKMKNT  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  (in  La.stsj  of  River  Boats  belonging 
to  Kacb  Country,  distinguishing  those  with  C  argoes,  and  the  Quantities 
thereof,  which  arrived  at,  and  Departed  from,  Hamburg,  to  and  troni  each 
Fort  in  the  Upper  Klbc,  during  the  Year  1  "-l 7-  Compared  with  the  ^  ears 
1  *33  nnd  1SJG. 


In  le3G  the  arrivals  and  departures  were  as  follow: 

Armed  I  Vparini. 

os<rl<.  Li«ts.  \  hot-. 

I'ru-ban  .  .  2UO  .  G7.292  g<)7s  .  .:,s||() 

Austrian  and  Savon  111  .  3,07*  *7  .  g,iil9 

Toul  .  2.72  1  .  70,370  21 7.7  .  Go.,770 

In  1S3G  there  were  belonging  to  the  Hanoverian  towns  of  Hraburg  and 
Luneburg  921  passage-boats  which  arrived  at  Hamburg,  and  in  1 8.1  S,  only  GIG, 
'llie  boats  arriving  upwards,  from  places  on  the  Kibe,  and  from  the  Kibe  towns 
of  Laucnberg  and  of  Mecklenburg,  enter  extensively  into  the  river  carrying-trade. 


n  j  nsi:a  i  ic  UKi’t 


Statfmkst  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  fin  I.astO  of  Yessels  brlom.'ing 
to  t lit*  Ports  of  Hamburg  and  Altona.  in  each  Year  from  1  s.ji;  to  1  -.is. 


in:  SC  It  I  1-  T  I 


II A  M  lit'  IUi.  |  AI.ToNA. 

Is.jfi.  |s;i7.  !  1V{H.  :  |s;;«;  is.ir.  jv 


Ship.  an. I  IsoU  .  .  Hi  in  A) 

Hf » and  Im^antim-t  .  ...  II  II  M 

>.  h.-.ner.  and  cahi-.t*  '.  .  .  .'in  A1'  in 

Smaller  u^-U  ....  7  tl 

Total  .  .  *  .  .  i  it;  i.-.;;  Ill.i 

,  IC . imp n!  I.a-t.  .  I  I.  MX  12,01  I  IL'.OPO 

'"!al  ‘'^'t  ban,  at  lotxjll...  17.1  I.  Is.o:.'!  IIUlM 


.ikmfnt  of  the  Amount  of  .Marine  Insurance'.  etFerted  at  Hamburg,  with 
the  average  Kates  of  1’remium,  during  each  Year  from  1M  1  to  ]sjs. 


I0o.A7!UX>0 

I'-M.-d'.’l.tion 


II.  I>. 

Ii'n.aAg.sno 

l  l‘A  ini.i'oo 

Inuxm.soo 
i0o.on7.0on 
|s|.n7o.0<>o 
gog.ois.ooo 
in^.'dtn.ixxi 
I  so,  i;i  i.ooo 
lOA.g.s.i.ooo 

in.'s  1 1.700 

7!  I.AAA.ixki 

■JlM.IOa.WXt 


S  r ati.m knt  of  the  Quantities  of  .Merchandize  transported  in  Boats  from  Ham¬ 
burg  to  Places' mi  tiie  Kibe,  above  that  Port,  in  each  Year  from  ISM  to  1H.M. 


Mil  lo.lin  IMO  .10.  |;jo  |sg|  j  ri,',.7'-7  1^0  i  30.  U/i  ,  ls;i|  j  lA.oOf, 

IMA  1 0. 1-0  * '^ llo  ifo.s;C  ls-_>.-,  ;  ag.SMi  is.jo  I7.0OA  I83A  17,7174 

|sir.  ■Jv.a.yj  |xgi  :i  1.773  Isgt;  .  3l.gg7  I, Ml  I  .ic'dl;  I.Mr,  i  Al,7s7f 

isi7  ao. in.-,  is-'  ai.oao  iw;  j  37.4 pj  !  isa:  1  at.aiw 

J.S,S_J!?*d.’S:i  Jv-3  ,V-N  ‘  IS33  1  A  1,070!  IS33  I  70.3. ',4 1 


By  a  register  kept  at  AYittcnI>crg,  on  the  Klhc,  the  transit  is, 

(Vntnrf\.  fVntnrr*. 

I"  1  s-j“  upward-  4,.'I77.5X«;  .  downward*  g.  tgl.AOS 


1.1  \  M  1. 1 


■Statement  of  the  Quantities  of  Merchandize,  distinguishing  tin*  Principal 
Articles,  which  were  transported  front  Hainhurit,  hv  the  FJbe,  to  the  Prus¬ 
sian  Dominions,  during  the  Years  1^.17  and  Is d-. 


V<  VMIIIIS  IMIMUITZn 


(Jt  S N T 1  T I  Ks  THASsl-oli  |  |  t, 


Statement  of  the  Total  Quantities  of  (Jrain  imported  and  exported  at 
Hamburg,  duriit"  each  Year  from  1  **t  m  )  to  Is.n. 


YK  A  US.  :  lni|irt(l.  YKAltS.  lAjnul.!  YliAlts.  jlmpml  i:%|-:nt 


IjiMs  !  la*t«.  1 

isoo  In.M-o  ;ii,.;io; 

i sot  ;* i.ot.:  27,.v*:  i 

ph'-Mii  I.-,. ITT! 

1  so  l  'J  l,f>,'!7  s.wi  ' 

iso',  c-'T.iat.!  1  'J/J7  I : 

I  sot;  i:t,f;.iL'; 

ISO?  :  1  N.OHO  .’.MH 

lMXi  a.i-ji 

IMd  -':i..t;tn  !».s7t 

1SII  i 

t«i‘j  h\om>  S,S7||; 

J s i;j  i.t.ior; 


!.ut«  '  1.1-tv  ’ 

lsl-i  /;,rs:tr, ; 

Is  pi  -jo.-jr,!  nisi  :ii 

|S|7  It.lOP: 

|s|<t  l'7. 1  r».o  I  s 


ISO)  ap.lTI  I  I.PH  : 

lsmi  .tl.is.i  ■_'7.s't.‘. 

I  s:'7  ‘i'P, !r;c_’  Ip.iM  | 


I  sop  ;»o.si!i  oK.i.n 


is.;.;  I;:i,s'i7ji.:,ns 
l s.;  t  ■j.:.;,.',!  1 1, -•,(«) 

I  s.1.7  !|s,7(i|  ■  *7  IP 

I s.;<;  r.'(>  l!'.'-’'at 

I  s.;7  ,;(.lpp  js.o.71 

1  s.;s  :  1  t,sii7  .!1,7J() 

nil  ;  ; 


Nr m nr.n  of  Vessel*  arrived  in  the  Port  of  Hnt*sburg  during  the  Year  I  3|  | , 
show  in;,  the  Countries  to  which  thev  belong. 

Gn-.it  liriMm.br.!;  N..rtl,  W.c-irn,  .it;  lb-l-ium.  I  ;  Brnrilinn,  1;  Bremen,  J02; 
Denmark  3B*.;  Knmv,  11(1;  Gn-rc,  1  ;  llamlm.-,  1  I''  ;  I  la.un.-r,  332 ;  Heligoland,  -I  ; 
Kmpnn.-n.  1  ;  l.uk*  ,  T  ;  Mecklenburg,  ft;  Holland,  33(i;  .Nunov,  (it  ;  Austria,  3; 
Did.  n t o i r_r.  .  2  ;  Portugal.  (i  ;  Pnis.ia,  23  ;  Uu"-.a,  1  I  ;  Sweden,  3*  ;  Two  Sialic*,  2  ; 
Spain,  23.--  -Total  3191  . . !-. 

Of  tin-  akor  numk-r.  :;o|  arrived  in  halla-t  :  si/,  From  tin-  F.lk-  i  Alt.u.a  to  Cut- 
Ins  en  i  2  I  3  ;  Oldenburg  and  F.v-t  Frieda. nl.  23  :  Nriln-rland.,  It;  Grc.V  Britain,  10  ; 
Prana-.  !  ;  Spain.  1.- -Total  3(1 1. 

North  Ani-:n  an.  :tt;  Bremen.  BO;  Dmi-  i.  3<>B  ;  l'„„di.  loM;  Hamburg.  103  ;  Hanover 
‘>27  ;  M-.M.nd,  /.I,-.;  Yawn-..  o  I  ;  ( lldrnburg.  7  I  ;  Pru-m,  23  ;  Ku-oa.  11;  Sweden, 

Ot  i!,o  ilnie  hit'll  Iinm/nr,  tin  re  armed  from  tin-  tni;ed  Kingdom.  vv(i  British:  27 
Danish.  )!»'»  Hamburg.  it  llamnrr.  3  Bremen,  I  MeeVI.ntl.ur-.  2  Dutch.  3  Nor- 
we— tan,  2  ( >1  lenient  -  w  Pru.uun.  I  Bn-d-in.  1  Sordid.. --Total  1130  track  from 
the  l.utrd  Kingdom. 

The  British  Vessels  which  arrived  from  other  than  British  Ports,  were : 

I  from  the  Ka-t  Indie.,  IBltrards.  7  Cuba,  1  Jamaica.  13  Has  ti,  2  l'nited  SUt,-«. 
2  llnti-h  North  America,  1  I  tr-un  dilTerent  js>rt.  in  (iennanv,  in  halla.t,  7  l'tatiee.  2 
Portugal,  7  Spain,  t  Italy,  3  t 'oiotantiimple, 

Ot  Hamburg  wod*  there  nrrised  fro. n  Great  Britain,  IB9;  Guinea,  2 -.  Ka«t  Imlies, 
10  ;  Brazil.,  to  ;  New  t  iranada  n.ul  Santa  Martha  and  \  rnrzuria.  0;  Cuba,  21;  Haiti. 
12.  St.  Thomas  and  Porto- Kim,  10  :  Hull'  of  Mesim.  3  ;  I'mted  Mates.  13;  Greenland, 
3;  different  port,  of  <  Iennanv.  (.2  ;  France,  0;  Holland,'.*;  Spain,  7  ;  the  remaining 
32  from  sundry  other  places . 

Xi'mhkr  ot  Vessels,  cleared  out  with  Cargoes,  front  the  Port  of  Hamburg, 
during  the  Year  I  S  II,  under  their  national  Kings. 

Gr'-at  Britain,  B97 ;  America.),  17  ;  Bel—  mm.  1  ;  Brnniian,  2  ;  Btemen.  S-J  ;  Danish 
lt>7  ;  1  rcncii,  iOti;  Grecian,  1  ;  Hamburg.  377  ;  Hanoverian,  23*.  ;  Dutch,  217  ;  I.uk-c.  t  ; 
Me  klcuburg.  1  ;  Nenjsoiitan,  I  ;  An. trial..  I  ;  Old"  hburg.  3k  ;  Portuguese,  (i;  Pru-.ian  13  ; 
Hus.  a. 3;  Sweden  Mid  Norway,  (Vi;  Spaindi.  I”. — Total  2(*k-’  ves.-ls  with  oar— »ws>. 

In  halla.t  and  for  repairs,  1107  vi-su-h. 

Of  the  nk.se  ntimk  r  with  cargoes,  then-  .ailed  to  the  Knited  Kingdom.  Kt.glidi,  BIT  ; 
Brain-n,  13;  Danish,  21;  Prein  h,  I;  Hamburg,  21  Hanoverian.  70;  Dutch,  3; 
I.uk-e,  2  ;  Old.-nhurg,  2 :  Pni.ria,  1  ;  Sweden,  2. — -Total  t->  Great  Britain,  9k<>  d.itn. 

The  British  ships*  which  saihst  to  othe  'hail  British  ps>rt»,  wrn-  fi  t>)  the  Baltic,  1  to 
the  Blark  S,-*,  |()  t„  North  Atnerira,  including  New  found  Laud,  1  to  Africa,  nnd  2  to 
South  Australia  — Total  30, 

()l  Hamburg  ve.s.  Is  sailed  213  for  F.nglantl.  9  Baltic.  3  Sweden,  t  East  Friesland, 

2  Holland,  7  Prazee,  K  Spain  and  Port-.igivl,  3  the  Mislitemmean.  13  North  America, 
i.U'Ind.ng  Newfoundland.  IS  West  Indies  and  Cuba,  f><>  South  America,  10  Ka.t  Indu  s, 

1  Africa. — Total  377  .hips. 

The  number  of  ships,  of  all  sizes  and  nations,  which  arrived  from  sea  in  Drill, 
exceeds  that  of  ls-19  :  viz., 

Arrivals  in  lS-tl)  ......  29.33  reach. 

Ditto  in  H  il . 3191  „ 


MAJlIUTUi. 


The  tonnage  of  British  vessels,  in  like  proportion,  exceeds  that  of  HU),  by 
1 1 ,7G3  tons. 

Arrivals  in  1840  ......  !)_>;! 

Ditto  in  1811  .....  .  WH  .. 

Increase  of  British  vessels  7  ". 

Of  the  arrivals  from  Great  Britain  there  wen 

With  Goods . 

„  Goals  .  ... 

From  Foreign  parts  .... 

Total . 998 

Among  which  were  17G  -team-vessels. 

The  increase  of  British  shipping  arose  from  the  demand  for  freight  for  corn 
and  the  increased  consumption  of  coals,  which  greatly  exceeded  that  of  any 
former  years. 

The  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  Hamburg  this  year  iHI2)  is  go  2,  mea¬ 
suring  <19,450  tons.  In  HU)  there  were  only  19.1  vessels  :  .1  are  now  building. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  leading  articles,  imported  and  exported, 
in  1811  : 

Goffer,  imported  in  1 8  !<)  .  .  .  .  G'g,.i<X),<KH)  lb*. 

Dill..  ,.  HU  ....  7l\ooo,i*x)  .. 

Stock  on  hand,  at  the  end  of  HI!  .  .  .  .  1  5,(XX),( XX)  .. 

Stu-ar,  imjiorted  in  H40  .  .  .  .  .  10I,5()0,«XX)  .. 

Ditto  „  18  (1 . 80,(XXi,(XX)  .. 

Stock  on  hand,  at  the  end  of  H  1 1  ....  H..',<XUXX>  .. 

Cotton,  imj-irtcd  in  H 10 .  74.0*3  hales. 

Ditto  1  SI  1 .  Gl.OgJ  .. 

Stock  on  hand,  at  the  cad  of  Hi!  .  .  Iti.-UX)  ., 

Twist,  imported  in  1841 . :>9,<XX>,(XX)  11m. 

Indigo  -  „  H  U) .  7,(XX)  chests. 

Ditto  ,,  HU)  iSO  wrran. 

Ditto  HU  .  .  7.  MX)  chests. 

I>itto  „  H  U .  o(X)  wrons. 

Stock  oil  liand,  at  the  cml  of  1841  .  -H >  rhe^t*. 

Teas,  imported  in  18-10  .  .  .  .  .  1-.930  qr. chests. 

Ditto  H41 .  D-V-’TO  „ 

Mtcck  on  hand,  nt  the  end  of  H  U  ....  7.(XX) 

Wool,  imported  in  IS 40.  .  •  •  .  O.'t.txx)  l>ahs. 

i/titto  „  HU .  (Xi,(XX)  „ 

Stock  oil  liand,  at  the  crid  of  1 84  I  .  d,5(K) 

The  exports  of  all  kinds  of  grain  were  very  great,  ami  of  wheat  exceeded 
that  of  any  former  year. 

Extorts  ok  1811. 

Wheat  ...  507,400  qn. 

(Of  which  to  British  porta.  400.900  qrx.  1 
Bye  . . hi. GOO  .. 


WH  UKITH!. 


The  estimated  quantity  of  all  descript ions  of  grain  on  hand  in  the  vear  l*'!  I, 
was  small,  being  1*  7-.  7* K  >  quarters  ;  of  which  there  were  of  wheat  •Ij/X*!  quarters. 

The  trade  in  corn  has  been  otic  of  the  few  profitable  ones  during  the  year, 
not  only  to  Hamburg,  hut  to  all  the  eorndealers  and  farmer'. 

The  exports  of  (lour,  butter,  bread,  and  other  provisions,  have  been  con- 
sideraloy.le.ss  from  Hamburg,  in  the  vat  1  >  1 1 ,  than  in  l-sltf. 


A  large  quantity  of  similar  articles  were  exported  from  Altona,  of  which  no 
account  is  kept,  from  its  being  a  free  port,  but  which  may  amount  to  the  same 


Tiumc  of  the  British  Flag,  in  the  Port  of  Hamburg,  during  the  Year  Ibtl, 
distinguishing  bailing  from  Steam  Vessels 


niCKM  j-  s. 


Hiikmkn  has  a  small  territory  of  about  /  j  geographical  square  miles  on  each 
Mile  of  the  Weser,  hut  this  city,  like  Hamburg,  owes  its  prosperity  to  the  river 
on  winch  it  is  situated. 

The  Fulda,  which  rises  near  the  Abbey  of  Fulda,  and  the  Werre,  wlueh  runs 
through  Wietzcnhausen,  join  at  Mu  mien.  where  the  Weser  takes  its  name. 

The  Alter,  running  through  Zell  (where  it  is  navigable)  receives  at  Iludemulen 
the  Lcine,  which  flows  through  the  cit)  of  Hanover,  and  below  Venlen  falls 
also  into  the  Weser,  before  the  latter  reaches  Bremen,  below  which  it  receives 
the  Huntc.  which  waters  Oldenburg,  and  falls  into  the  Weser  at  KNflcth;  from 
which  the.  Wo-cr  flows  nearly  due  north  into  the  sea,  nearly  midway  between  the 
Kibe  and  the  Kins.  The  mouth  of  the  Weser,  like  that  of  the  Kibe,  is  intricate 
in  its  navigation  on  account  of  its  sandbanks  and  shoals. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Kurope.  It  is  mentioned  as  a  commercial 
mart  in  wi/.  In  1  lj"  sent  colonists  to  Liumin  and  founded  Kiga;  and,  during 
the  powerful  existence  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  Bremen  stood  conspicuous.  It 
is  now  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  its  appearance,  and  its  institutions  and 
government  still  retain  more  of  the  old  forms  than  those  of  most  Germanic 
towns.  The  government  ir.  administered  bv  four  burgermasters  and  twenty-four 
senators.  'I  he  ships  of  Bremen  are  at  the  present  day  chiefly  engaged  in  carrying 
German  emigrants  to  America,  from  whence  they  bring  hack  cotton  ;  hut  the 
trade  and  navigation  extends  to  South  America  and  other  countries,  to  winch 
linens  and  several  articles  are  exported.  Bremen  also  forms  for  imports  an 
entrepot  for  Hanover,  Oldenburg,  and  Hesse-Cassel  Large  vessels  can  only 
ascend  to  Braake,  opposite  to  which,  in  a  new  nock  called  Breinerhaven,  they 
discharge  their  cargoes.  Vessels  of  if#)  to  -~>0  tons  ascend  as  far  as  Vegesaeck, 
and  these  drawing  only  six  or  seven  feet  of  water,  discharged  at  the  city  of 
Bn-meii,  where  the  Weser  is  lined  with  capacious  quays.  The  imports  arc 
chiefly  cotton  and  cotton  yarn,  sugar,  coflee,  tea.  tobacco,  and  other  tropical 
productions,  dye-woods,  tScr.  ftr.  Bremen  ha  public  libraries,  an  observatorv, 
numerous  learned  and  scientific  institutions,  a  town-hall,  an  exchange,  and  insu¬ 
rance  associations.  Its  |m;ndation  is  remarkably  industrious,  and  it  has  several 
manufactories,  as  sugar  refineries  ;  more  than  I  (Mi  distilleries  ;  tanneries;  manu¬ 
factories  of  soap,  candles,  cordage,  canvass;  two  or  three  cotton-spinning  mills  ; 
several  factories  for  weaving;  bleachworks  ;  tobacco  innnufartories,  „Vc. 

The  following  statements  have  been  prepared  fur  us  by  Dr.  Svndieus  Banks  : 

St:cr.  1.  — Tm.itic.s  or  Covvijikc i:  am>  N.wi..  vrios. 

Bremen  ha-  separately  negotiated  treaties  as  follows; 

1-  “  h'rliaii„e  with  the  Net  In  r'ainb,  ,:1  IslT.  declarations  for  risipnsal  isjuali/.-,- 
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tho  follow  ing  agreement,  between  tho  right  honourable  Thomas  William.  Earl  of  Lichfield, 
a  |wr  of  the  realm,  a  privy  councillor.  ami  her  Britannic  Majesty's  (vostmaster-goneral. 
ami  James  Colipdiouu.  K->'(uirc.  IXvtor  of  l-aws,  Knight  of  the  Civil  Order  of  Merit  of 
Saxony,  ,Ve.  iS. e. .  and  agent  and  consul-general  for  the  Free  Hanseatic  Republics  of  l.uhee. 
Bremen,  and  Hamburg  (who  has  communicated  his  full  (vowers  from  the  venerable  the 
senate  of  the  Free  Hanseatic  Republic  of  Bremen  to  make  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the 
lhvst-ofitee  of  that  eitvh  is  concluded  and  agreed  upon. 

Article  1.  The  British  rate  of  Postage  ujH'tt  letters  passing  between  the  Enitevl 
Kingdom  and  Bremen,  that  is  to  say,  letters  (vested  in  the  l  nited  Kingdom.  and  addressed 
to  Bremen,  and  rtec  rersd.  conveyed  direct  Ivtwoou  the  Eniled  Kiiigvlom  and  Bremen  bv 
packet -boat,  or  priv rite  ship,  or  mi  Hanover,  or  ml  Cuvhaveti  and  Hanover.  In  packet- 
boat  or  private  ship  between  Cu\haven  or  Hanover  and  the  Enitevl  Kingdom,  shall  Iv 
<i\peinv  |vr  half-omuv  inclusive,  nnd  so  on  in  propottion  according  tvv  the  scale  of  (vo-tage 
by  weight  now  in  o|vration  in  the  l  nited  Kingdom,  and  the  British  rate  of  transit  postage 
to  Iv  taken  on  letters  (vsted  in,  or  ndJtcsscd  to  Brv'tuen,  oouv  ei  ed  direct  Ivtwicii  the 
5  nitisl  Kingdom  and  Bremen  hv  paeket-ls>at  or  private  ship,  or  ri<»  Hanover  or  cni  Eux- 
haven  and  Hanover,  In  packet-lssu  or  priv  ate  -hip  between  Cuvhaveti  or  Hanover  and  the 
l  nited  Kingdom,  passing  through  the  Enitisl  Kingdom  to  and  from  it-  colonics  or  foreign 
countries,  shall  Is-  that  which  i'  now.  or  shall  ls>  hervaller  taken  upon  letters,  between  the 
l  nitisl  Kingvlom  and  .such  colonies  and  foreign  countries.  ii''|vctivotv.  in  additien  to  tho 
rateof  sixpence  the  half  ounev,  and  »n  on  in  pmportiou, — the  postage  which  is  to  be  charged 
Ivtweon  tlu*  l  nited  Kingvlom  and  Bremen.  The  colonial  or  foreign,  rate,  how  ev  er,  is  to  bo 
calculated  from  or  to  the  port  of  departure  or  arrival  of  the  (racket. 

11.  The  rate  of  postage  to  Iv  taken  bv  Btvmen  on  letters  (vested ’in  Bremen  and  ad¬ 
dressed  ti'  tlie  l  nited  Kingvlom,  and  i  h  e  rors'd,  shall  Iv  four  grots,  lhoincn  emrvt  ev.per 
British  halt -ounce  inclusive,  and  on  in  prv'portiou  according  to  the  »cale  of  ptogrcs.ion 
now  in  o|veration  for  rates  of  (vostago  in  the  l ’uitcvl  Kingvlom.  The  same  rates  shall  Iv 
taken  hv  Bremen,  upon  letters  to  and  from  the  Enitml  Kingvlom.  or  letters  passing  through 
tho  l  mted  Kingvlom  to  and  from  its  colonies,  and  tin's,,  foreign  countries,  with  which  the 
Biitish  goveniment  shall  make  arrangement'  for  a  mutual  ivduetiou  ofjiv'stage,  when  >ueh 
letters  shall  pass  through  Bremen  and  her  tenitorv,  ptovided  that  both  these  classes  of 
letters,  whether  those  Ivtneen  the  two  countries,  or  those  in  trati'it  lluvugh  v'ne  or  Ivtli  of 
them,  shall  bo  conveyed  direct  Ivetwecn  Bremen  and  the  Enitevl  Kingvlom  hv  packet-lvat  or 
private  ship,  or  rid  Hanover,  or  t-td  Cuxhavcu  and  Hanover,  by  packet- lvat  or  private  ship 
la-tween  Euvbaven  or  Hanover  and  the  Enitevl  Kingvlom.  And  the  (s'st-otVtee  of  Bremen 
further  agrees,  that  all  letters  of  the  description  alluded  to  ill  the  tir't  ami  pre-cut  articles, 
and  which  are  entitled  to  pass  at  the  reduced  rate-  of  jvstage  therein  established,  -hall,  when 
addressed  to  places  within  the  territory  of  Bremen,  be  delivered,  if  nspiiivd.  at  the  |«"t- 
otVuv  window  of  that  city,  without  the  imposition  of  any  additional  charge  over  and  above 
the  Iveforomentioned  rate  of  postage. 

HI.  Tho  government  of  Bremen  engages  to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mails 
between  Euvbaven  anti  Brv'tuen,  and  K'tvuvii  Bremen  and  any  port  belonging  to  Bremen 
on  the  We-er  t  including  their  conveyance  through  the  territory  of  Hanover),  free  of  all 
charge  to  Uroat  Britain,  and  without  the  letters  being  subjected  to  any  rate  of  postage 
ivyoud  that  already  provided  for  bv  this  treaty;  and  that  as  Ereat  Britain  is  not  now  put 
to  any  cost  for  cmhatking  or  disembarking  the  mails,  she  shall  not.  in  future,  Iv  liable  to 
any  cvpouse  that  m'.y  incurred.  for  embarking  or  disemKarkiug  the  mail-  at  Euvliavvu, 
or  any  junt  lvlonging  to  Bremen.  Should  it  Ivoomo  necessary,  however,  at  any  time  to 
embark  ordi'emhark  the  mails  at  Heligoland,  or  at  any  port  in  the  Kllv.  not  belonging  to 
Hamburg,  or  at  any  jxvrt  in  t,he  Wiser,  not  lvlonging  to  Bremen,  tirv.u  Britain  'hall  not 
be  subject  to  any  e\]>eii»i's  that  may  lv  inenrrevl. 

IV.  The  present  treaty  is  concluded  for  an  indefinite  period  ;  and  if,  at  any  future  time, 
circumstances  should  render  any  change  or  modification  desirable  in  am  of  it'  articles,  the 
contracting  parties  will  concert  U(i.<n  tho  subject.  It  i-  umlors.to.sl,  however,  that  either 
('arty  -hall  Iv  at  lilvrtv  t>v  annul  the  whv'le.  or  anv  pat l  of  thi'  treaty,  hv  giving  the  •  ther 
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Total  ...  .  ’  11  ;U  i  l.ld.dM  s  17 1 


Of  the  above  there  saded  to  Great  Britain  do  British,  81  Bremen.  7  Ham¬ 
burg,  89  Hanover,  T.’U  Oldenburg,  5  Danish.  1  Prussian,  ami  7  American. — 
Total,  d  10  vessels. 

Of  the  Bremen  vessels  departed,  the  principal  were,  for  Great  Britain  81, 
Gibraltar  d,  Prussia  8,  Russia  13.  Spain  5,  Sweden  and  Norway  -3,  United 
States  of  America  8G,  Cape  Verd  Isles  5,  Cuba  98,  llayti  11,  St.  Thomas  11. 
Porto- Rico  8,  Venezuela  9,  Brazils  8.  Mexico  3,  Buenos  Ayres  3,  Valparaiso  3, 
Calcutta  1,  Sincapore  1,  Sumatra  1. 

The  sea-goinvt  vessels  belonging  to  the  Port  of  Bremen  in  lStl  were,  in 
number,  ‘_’1‘J,  of  which  SO  were  300  tons  and  upwards. 
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Brkmkx,  in  respect  to  imports  ami  exports,  mav  lie  rather  considered  chiefly 
ns  a  great  entrepot  for  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  the  duchy  <  f  Oldenhur-  and 
Hesse- Cass  el. 

Statement  of  the  principal  Articles  exported  and  re-exported  from  Hremen 
during  1S3S.  lSdP,  and  IS  to. 


ARTl  C  L  K  5. 

Irns. 

ISW. 

Ashes,  |Mt  and  ['earl 

.  lUs 

1.17T.UT0 

l.ov.'.os-j 

l-.;x  «v> 

Starch  .  .  .  .  . 

. 

L’T.V-Nd 

ITS.lb-t 

Cotton  wool 

Jo.  • 

l.tiM.n: 

TOToxiO 

I.O4O.T4S 

Tin  plates  .... 

.  cases 

Too 

(iMj 

TTt 

I.ead  ..... 

.  lbs. 

:u  n.aii-i 

1  \y  4<1  10 

-,'Joo.tst 

White  lead  .... 

.  do 

!00.3;>n 

NSjOO 

Sutjar  of  lead 

tiT.LMT 

33..1  10 

)(>.  t.;o 

Distilled  spirits,  r\im 

ovhohs 

Hi 

s- J 

T3t 

-  cognac 

u*;5 

•spirits  distilled  from  orsin.  ,\c.  . 

.  do.  1 

3sto 

H>fi  v 

3K't 

. 

chm-' 

1, 

i 

1.1  c>i 

. 

,  ankers 

r 

l..iss 

3.033 

. 

.  ovhofts 

0.0  fj 

o.TRi 

- £0110*  *  .... 

do.  : 

— -  liqueur^ 

.  bottle* 

3..»s-:C 

1.03  t 

1  i.sT  1 

-  punch  .... 

.  ovhori. 

1  1] 

t 

t.innamon  .... 

.  !b». 

10T 

331 

Cocoa  ..... 

.  fd.  . 

i  30.033 

1  s.  |  S3 

Coffee  .... 

.  do.  : 

lO.MXmiO.’i 

13.330.0s0 

1  1.03T.100 

Chicory,  dry  am]  ^rvvu 

ll‘>. 

i-v; 

*»»;/;  *  v; 

Currants  .... 

.  do 

!X\sT0 

lij.TTo 

Drugs,  ra»  am!  preiwred 

.  do. 

oSt.tXM 

3oo!i33 

:io  iv»4 

Irou  ..... 

.  lbs. 

33".3tX> 

b.n.oit  1 

,*>  1 0.T^o 

- -.sheet  iron  . 

.  do. 

s.I.OT!) 

ss,.-,03 

t  .Vi.ljvj 

- wire  .... 

do. 

3i>ii 

40T 

tsO 

-  east  .... 

.  do. 

-•ts-J.ttl'.t 

003,733 

133.030 

- pig  . 

.  do. 

.VIVR.V.M 

3.000.300 

O.oi  13  VO) 

- manutaetures  ot  iron 

do. 

SO.  1  To 

1  10.34T 

03.0  (0 

Dve  woods  .... 

do. 

l,i*'3,3T0 

•<  ->73  700 

3,30  4,003 

Dye-stuffs  .... 

.  do.  . 

33.s;is 

OT.300 

T1.0T  i 

Feathers  .... 

.  do. 

o.-.'s;! 

1  .TDT 

1,3  1  0 

Quills  for  writing 

.  No 

I3.3ls.stx) 

13.401,  tT3 

13.301.3tX) 

Fox  .  .  . 

.  lbs.  . 

IT. OH 

iot.*oo 

130.1  I.’, 

Meat,  salted  or  dried 

.  do. 

1 1 O.tixO 

1  s  1  ,o  1 T 

3s,l;>l 

Yam,  cotton  twist 

.  do. 

3s.  to  t 

33,030 

IO.OTO 

- camel’s  hair 

.  do. 

T;i 

I’d  , 

IS 

- dccht  yam  . 

do. 

T-T 

33  S 

1  tv, 

- liueu  yam 

do. 

o!i,M>4 

30.304 

101.300 

-  Turkish  yam 

do. 

3.  1  (XT 

3.033  1 

t.(\X) 

- woollen  vara 

do. 

3,sst 

3.4TO 

3.0TT 

Glass,  bottles 

.  No. 

l.ns.j.s.io 

l.OTs.  ISO  ' 

1.331.305 

.,  .... 

.  lbs. 

ldl.HT 

131.031 

1 

.  lbs 

3M.s‘>p 

los.tXX'  ! 

o9  4,t>>0 

t  contmufti ) 
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A  K  T  I 

C  l.  K  S. 

ISAS. 

IS  70. 

j  IS  40. 

llemn  . 

.  lbs. 

s.474 

77,771 

i  Hd.stii 

Hide-.  a 

.  do. 

i.i  tr.do’j 

(><11,  (XX) 

;  l.!(io.7t;s 

- - 

.  .  Jo. 

d  10.770 

;U!.*77 

U-MHV 

.  do. 

7p,ti4t; 

H'7.dl0 

H.-1X 

.  .  do. 

LJ7.477 

10.dl4 

1  Id.  44  4 

C'h.VM- 

do. 

d7(l.(X)l 

ci-xr—i 

.  .  do. 

L'VJ^ 

I7.:>7< 

1  4,d70 

Cattle  K’tif- 

do. 

3.lM.74d 

4.di7.osd 

)  4,00 1.Odo 

Copper,  raw  . 

do. 

77, 1  07 

7S.47S 

4  s.  4  77 

do. 

d  4.070 

7.;u^ 

Linen  . 

^.uha^v-*: 

(_ld.4dti 

10.407 

17.070 

I  .!t!x*S'»l 

1 

IdAHsl 

1 1.7RS 

Oak  bark 

.  .  H«. 

1.707.7  4d 

1 .  s  1  d,  7 1  d 

.  do. 

t,sdt;.77t; 

1.077,  ld7 

d,4<u.s40 

Wheat  (lour 

.  .  do 

7x0.0  4  1 

71 1.0d7 

777.740 

Rw  ditto  ■ 

.  do. 

11.1 d0 

7.^S9 

71.(11X1 

Oil.  o!i%(\  a,-. 

.  .  ill*. 

040.0  id 

(147,(117 

Oileake 

.  do. 

•4  Aid  1.7  11 

7.0s  1.O70 

-4.77t\;J7ti 

lV|.,,-r  . 

.  .  do. 

710.740 

477. S7p 

4  1(1.400 

Pimento 

.  do. 

171. .bid 

I  VC.-hN 

L\43,o-t> 

SaK 

.  .  load 

TL’4 

l.PMl 

771 

- ,.:x  v.xl: 

•  .  .  lb-. 

77.7  4  4 

l?o.  7S7 

17. 4  do 

llam>  au«i  baoni 

.  .  do. 

1.07s.70S 

1.7d  4.707 

:.d0.s,7d7 

Lard 

.  d- 

7S.717 

;U\  t.'i'J 

(i.oix) 

ton.  or  i-a.k. 

7.177 

d.  177 

.  lb-. 

o;5  4.*i5>7 

dH.OM 

7(X!.7tl  1 

Coals  . 

■JV  i  i 

d70  J 

4>dJ 

.  .  '  .  lbs. 

1  4.74  1.477 

dd.7d7.7S(l 

ei««r.  . 

.  bo  yes  - 

70s,, 370 

sd0.44d 

.  lb. 

4, 1  70,  Idd 

i  tl.sll.lSl 

Tea 

.  .  do. 

d04.177 

dl>7.707 

Fish -oil  . 

toil. 

:i7.7.1o 

d»l,(!07 

7  4.771 

Warn 

.  o\b...n< 

ld.o»;o 

14.00  4 

14, 4<>! 

... 

ohm 

10 

d7 

7  4 

.  N-ttio. 

1.04  1 

1.(114 

1.4od 

Till,  mi"  roiiijht  . 

.  lb. 

dl.  147 

s.ssd 

d7.(107 

- rvtiued’ 

.  .  do. 

d.d!7,470 

1.7  4*l.7dP 

d.d'id.l  ui 

- -ra"' 

.  do. 

s.77d.d  44 

0,llD.d4l 

10.d37.tMS 

Principal  Articles 

of  Import  it 

l  IMiS. 

Tok'UVO 

.  d7.sis.ooo  |b.. 

IVpi-cr 

07.1XX1  11*. 

CotlVe  •. 

.  l4,40s,(XV>  .. 

Tar  . 

(l,7dl  tom 

Su^-ir 

U.t’OO.OOO  .. 

.  Rutter  . 

l.tXXI.(XX)  11*. 

Train-ml 

47,01X1  ton. 

Choose  (.is: 

>t> ) 

707.417  .. 

Cotton 

(1.(107  kdes 

Tallow  . 

177AXX1  .. 

Cotton  vam  anti  t»is 

it  o*  .. 

Ra|X>  oil 

dtxi.txx) 

Wino 

11.017  hh.b. 

I-iii'ts-d-oil 

dtXUXX)  .. 

Tt-a 

dOO.tXXi  11*. 

Hemp-oil 

14,700  .. 

Rice  . 

d.aOO.iXXl  .. 

Iron,  bar  an 

d  plate  . 

(1. (XXI, (XXI  .. 

Hid*  . 

LI  MUX  XI  .. 

Av.  So 

Indigo 

ddoxx)  .. 
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The  harbour-dues  for  the  Port  of  Bremen  (BremerhavenL  are  as  follow : 

In  January ,  February, 

.Man'h,  April,  In  May,  Juno, 

Sept.  Oot.  JuU .  Aug. 

Nov.  iKv. 

lasts.  toms.  lasts,  ton-.  rtv-dol.  ,t‘  i.  :.  rn-dcl.  X  ‘ 

A  es*cl*  ot  .  ;UHV  430  ami  upwards  .  -4s  >  0  0  40  6  1.1  4 

Hot)  373  to  300  430  .  43  T  10  0  3.1  .*>  10  S 

Hl\>  3<\>  H30  3 73  .  36  6  0  0  30  3  0  0 

130  HH3  HtY>  3lW . ?0  3  0  0  H3  4  3  4 

I  HO  1-0  130  HH3  .  HI  4  0  0  HO  3  0  6 

square  riggvd  100  130  1H0  1-0  .  HI  3  10  0  17a  H  1-  4 

galliots  V  .  <K  do.  do.  do .  1-  3  0  0  13'  H  10  0 

square  rigged  SO  1H0  !(\)  130  .  IS  3  0  0  13  H  10  0 

galliots".  .  do.  do.  do.  do .  13  H  10  0  1HJ  H  l  S- 

square  rigged  (JO  tk)  SO  1H0  .  13  H  10  O  1HA  H  1  S 

galliots".  do.  do.  do.  do .  1H  H  0  0  10*  1  13  1 

40  60  60  MO  .  O  1  10  0  7j  1  3  0 

30  43  40  (U>  .  ti  I  0  0  3  0  16  S 

The  above  rates  are  for  two  months  :  should  the  vessel  remain  longer  in  harbour,  then 
thotv  is  an  increased  charge  of  I  to  6  riv-dollars.  value  3s.  4 <i.  to  1/.  ;  for  each  additional 
month  in  proportion  to  the  season  and  the  nlxne  measurement. 

Three  British  or  American  register  ton  is  taken  as  equal  to  two  lasts. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  vessel*  are  *nbj<vt  to  another  due  of  3  good  grosehen.  or 
about  H{</.  per  ton  of  the  givxl*  on  board  ;  that  is. 

Vessels  arriving  with  goods  mi  board  pav  at  this  rate  for  the  quantity  of  good*  on  board, 
but  nothing  more  on  departure,  whether  laden  or  in  ballast. 

Vessels  arriving  in  ballast  nav  this  rate  on  the  quantity  of  pxxls  laden  for  the  outward 
voyage,  this  due  is  therefore  onlv  paid  once. — Hrt-mcn,  Xoctinber  16,  1641. 


CHAl’TKR  IV. 

Tuk  King  of  Denmark  is  Duke  and  Sovereign  of  Holstein  anti  I^uienberg. 
Hie  area  ot  both  the  first  is,  according  to  Balbi,  3656  geographical  square  miles, 
and  the  population  in  1636  is  stated  by  official  authcritv  to  amount  to  -1 76.950 
inhabitants.  The  area  of  all  the  parts  of  Union  berg  does  not  exceed  400  English 
statute  miles,  and  the  population  is  estimated  at  nearly  36,000.  Holstein  and 
Lauenberg  together  are  now,  in  1641,  estimated  to  contain  460, CKX)  inhabitants, 
chiefly  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  people.  The  Duchy  of  Sleswick  with  an 
area  of  nearly  3500  British  statute  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  340.000  inha¬ 
bitants,  thics  not  belong  to  the  Germanic  confederation:  yet  in  its  government, 
and  m  its  customs  duties,  it  is  nearly  assimilated  to  Holstein.  In  fact,  the 
customs  laws  and  table  of  duties,  are  the  same  for  Holstein.  Sleswick.  and 
Lauenberg. 

Sleswick.  like  Holstein,  is  chiefly  a  pastoral  and  agricultural  country.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  seaports  and  coasts  arc  sailors  and  lishcrmcn.  Ficnshurg.  which 
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has  a  deep  capacious  harbour,  and  a  population  estimated  at  16.000,  possesses 
from  230  to  260  \esset>  of  all  sires,  and  carries  on  an  active  fishery  and  coasting 
trade.  It  has  also  some  manufactures  of  linens,  cam  ass,  cordage,  woollens, 
soap,  tiles,  starch.  paper,  &c.  and  expotts  corn,  tallow,  tanned  leather.  \c. 

S t, E s'vick,  the  capital  of. the  Duchy,  has  a  population  of  from  r<^K1  to 
m>)o  inhabitants,  and  its  harbour  only  admits  vessels  draw  ini;  from  0  to  It' 
feet  water. 

Kn  L,  the  chief  ]->on  of  Holstein,  is  sufficiently  deep  for  the  largest  vessels, 
and  its. trade  and  navigation  since  th.o  opening  of  the  canal  which  connects  the 
Baltic  with  the  I'.ider  and  Uermanic  sea.  has  greatly  increased  :  and  there  is  a 
regular  communication  by  packets  with  Copenhagen,  Hamburg,  dec.  Its  chief 
exports  arc  w heat,  hutter,  corn,  cheese,  tallow,  \e.  (See  exports  from  Denmark 
and  Germany  under  the  head  of  Denmark.'  There  are  four  fairs  held  annually 
at  Kiel-  The  prinei|vil  one  in  January. 

Ai.rox.v,  wliich  immediately  adjoins  Hamburg,  enjoys  most  of  the  privileges 
of  the  latter.  It  has  some  manufactures  of  cotton,  silk,  leather,  Cke.,  and  distil¬ 
leries.  sugar  refineries,  tanneries,  ami  ship-building  yards-  Population  '..’6,000 
to  ‘27.000  inhabitants. 

The  Duchy  of  Holstein  is  greatly  varied  in  its  soil  and  aspect.  To  the  cast 
it  i' undulated,  and  in  several  parts  wooded.  In  the  central  districts,  hcathv 
and  haireil.  In  other  parts  are  extensive  and  fertile  corn  lands,  meadows,  and 
pm. nire>.  Agriculture  is  skilfully  attended  to.  The  farm-houses  and  buildings 
suitable,  neat,  and  commodious.  Great  care  is  taken  in  collecting  and  applying 
manures.  I 'attic  and  horses,  corn,  hutter.  tallow,  beef  .especially  that  half-dried, 
called  Hamburg  beef),  and  skins,  arc  the  staple  productions. 


Di  ties  on  the  following  articles  imported  for'euiisuniption  into  the  Duchies 
of  Sics  wick  and  Holstein. 

1.  Articles  admitted  duty  free. 

Agno.  al.vs,  umlvr,  autimouium.  arsenic  i  white,  yellow,  and  red V  ashes,  soda.  puash, 
and  all  others  ;  brimstone,  Ivm-tein.  lulus  l«'r.i\  ( taw  and  refilled  i.  bamboos,  earns:,  reeds, 
plants,  trees  and  dowers  ;  Isvks,  printed.  and  with  copp'r-platos  hound  up  with  ;  chart#  and 
maps,  engravings,  paintings,  and  lithographs  ;  cotton  wool ;  bones  of  all  kinds :  copper  un- 
wniugbl,bra.»s  and  topper  unwrougiit.  and  bronxe  not  otherwise  named  ;  lead  in  block#  and 
simple  mouldtsl.  not  wrought  ;  iron,  raw,  or  goo>e,  ,.r  pig  iron,  ores  not  smelted,  ipiicksibcr, 
gel.!  and  silver  in  ingot',  medal-  of  all  -orts,  previous  stones  unset,  p-arls  unset  :  sculpture, 
'tatues,  ,Xe..  bhs»Uton>\  Mocks  and  slam  of  stone,  marble  and  aUhcster,  merehaum  raw, 
class,  earth- and  a-hes,  feldspars,  natural  earths,  ike..  leldsteine,  gvpsum,  and  the  like; 
kiln  stones,  eh.xivoal,  turf;  hempsccd,  Im-ecd :  ehuiv.  bovwo-xl,  corkwood,  tirvwe-\l ; 
camphor.  raw  and  refined ;  einnamon,  opium,  sumach.  Cassia  dowers,  and  the  like  dower#  ; 
Spanish  die#,  sevds  not  specially  enumerated  ;  hay  and  straw-,  elephants'  tusks  and  teeth, 
whalebone,  'hellti'h  :  sucking-pigs,  Kvf.  put.,  and  other  dosh  not  -alted  nor  cured;  p'ta- 
t'S",  wild-beast-,  fouls,  bide-,  and  skins  undressed  ( except  liorso-»kin- '  i  horsehair,  bri'tle#. 
ami  •■ther  hair  ;  luusiealieii,  nuteuslone  y  l'ri}>s>li  earth  !,  hemp-oil;  wa\.  bleached  and  un- 
bleaeh.d,  sjvnmwati.  m-d.-ls  of  all  kind'.  manna.  m...  gall-apples, 

uabnei  msk«  and  packages,  emptv. 
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Import  Duties  on  the  following  Articles  imported  into  the  Duchies  of  Slcswick 
ami  Holstein,  being  lower  than  in  the  General  Danish  Taritf. 


A  K  T  l  C  L  E  6. 


Import  Duties. 

Danish  Monies,  j  English  Monies. 


Alum . 

■  H\)ib< 

r.d. 

0 

sch. 

i>4 

I  i' 

I  o 

0 

d. 

6’ 

Avis  aud  mules  ..... 

c^ch 

o 

0 

o 

A 

(i 

Acids,  titriolie  ..... 

.  UVlhs. 

1 

16 

;  o 

;$ 

44 

-  phosphoric  and  oth^r  ncid* 

do. 

6 

0 

i  o 

lo 

(i 

Harks  and  'tods  for  medicinal  purposes 

hv>  U>s. 

1 

4  s 

0 

o 

H 

Bacon  and  larvi,  Irvsh  .... 

tin 

\T>\ 

-  salt  or  smoked  ..... 

.  1  t\t  lbs. 

o 

S 

0 

4 

si 

Uoer.  in  casks  ..... 

barrel 

0 

o 

s 

U 

- in  bottle's  ..... 

1  (A1  bottles 

4 

16 

o 

4i 

Hlotiel.  k'buiet.  tlorvt  and  tulle.  bordered  or  n, 
bordered.  of  'ilk.  cotton.  Imen.  or  mined  n\! 
tcrials  ....... 

dO 

Books  printed  with  onsratinc* 

Harle'v,  beans,  buekninat,  and  'Yets 

barrel 

o'"' 

i4 

0 

0 

1  task e't makers’  work  ;u\\>nliuc  to  fineness 

100 
HV  lbs 

0 

•M 

■ 

0 

6* 

-  rolls  ,  . 

1 

0 

•j 

Bread.  of  all  kinds  ..... 

UX'tKs. 

1 

0 

4 

Hruslmiakt'rs'  w  are's,  ivmnwn  . 

.  n\>lbs. 

•4 

Id 

,  0 

y 

■** 

-  ,,  tine  .... 

16 

Butter.  ii4  lbs.  He'S  .... 

o 

1  0 

lo 

liras*  tvirv.  uiyvltshe'e!  .... 

.  100  lbs. 

•_* 

s 

1  ‘> 

4 

-  ditto,  jvUshed  .... 

•j 

•16 

<) 

74 

- dittiv,  siltervd  ..... 

do. 

;k> 

3:’ 

3 

Id 

0 

-  plate's,  not  plated  .... 

do. 

4  s 

0 

10 

- di'to,  plated  .  - 

d.o. 

10 

•40 

1 

3 

4 

-  ware's  uu polishes!  . 

do. 

> 

3i 

0 

IS 

y 

-  ditto,  polished  ..... 

do.  ; 

Iti 

61 

1 

17 

t, 

- ditto.  silvered,  brvn.'ed.  buckle's  and  oth, 

articles  for  saddlery.  A  o. 

L-r 

33 

• 

3 

Id 

0 

Hunline  for  flails  ..... 

.  100  lbs. 

2o 

u 

o 

16 

3 

Ik'ots  shtvs,  and  shoemakers’  "  ork  of  all  kinds 

.  1001b*., 

6b 

ti-4 

T 

10 

'■> 

- twist  and  varo  . 

.  It's)  lbs. 

,U 

4S 

!  0 

7 1 

-  —  ditto,  d_\  e-d  ..... 

do. 

’it) 

,  0 

1 1 

-  woeeu  manufacture's  .... 

I.”. 

ti 

1 

lo 

•  5 

- shawls  and  h.iudkcrvhie’fs 

do. 

1  iv 

14 

1 

3 

C  re-tun  of  tartar  ...... 

do. 

l 

-»i 

0 

3 

3 

C.tcteo  ....... 

loo  lb.. 

O 

3i 

0 

3 

Coffee,  raw  ...... 

do. 

•J 

s 

0 

4 

y; 

- rv'astcd  e'otVco.  ami  substitute'*  for  tho  «an 

are'  prohibit*  d  to  U-  imjvrtcd 

10 

io 

0 

1  1 

sj 

Camions  of  metal  ..... 

do.  | 

6 

oi 

.  0 

16 

y 

Chocolate  ..... 

do. 

Id 

o 

1 

lo 

y 

Cider  ...  ... 

barrel 

O 

0 

i  0 

4 

Cochineal  .  .... 

ltx'll". 

0 

16 

3 

Currants . 

do. 

1 

16 

i  0 

i 

(i'Cntinui-1 
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1  nt[>ort  Putin. 


Pani-h  Munirs  Fneltsh  Munirs. 


ChoO'O  ........ 

1  CXI  lhs. 

r.d. 

-4 

seb. 

Hi 

£ 

0 

V. 

0  74 

I'oalv. - -  coal  ...... 

100  tons 

12 

4$ 

l 

8  >} 

Copjvr.  Iiammer.  d  or  drawn,  itieludinc  wire, 
bolts.  and  ..a-ls  .  .  .  ... 

100  lh>. 

do. 

t>4 

0 

12  9 

-  «  :trrs  of,  unpolished  .  .  .  . 

do. 

S 

32 

0 

18  9 

■  1  ditto,  polished  .  .  ... 

do. 

Iti 

hi 

1 

17  d 

- ditto,  brvnred.  plated  or  vtdded 

do. 

do 

32 

3 

Id  0 

Candies.  tallow  ....... 

do. 

4 

it; 

0 

9  7§ 

- Ac.  .... 

do. 

12 

48 

1 

8  1J 

Cermet"*:  viz.  —  roaoho-*.  ch?»  riots  mu!  Unvlau*  . 

'  eaelt 

40 

0 

O 

10  0 

- —  ottltvlu**  ....... 

do. 

32 

0 

d 

12  0 

- eabnolets  and  dreskic-s  4  wheel* 

do. 

id 

4) 

l 

h;  o 

-  two-wheeled  eamaevs  .  .  . 

do. 

12 

0 

l 

7  0 

CoaohmakerC  wares  ..... 

l(\'l  lhs. 

10 

0 

l 

2  6 

Cord*  and  -trines  for  musieal  instruments  of 
sheep'*  or  other  entrails  .  .  ... 

lOOlhs. 

do. 

1 

48 

• 

0 

d  44 

- ot  eopj-er  or  brass  wire  . 

do. 

2 

48 

0 

d  7| 

1(V  lhs. 

d 

20 

0 

11  9 

- ra'ettsduck  .  .  .  ... 

do. 

s 

32 

0 

18  9 

Cement . 

toil 

0 

48 

0 

1 

Cardamoms  .  ... 

100  lh-. 

2d 

0 

2 

Id  3 

Candle  or  lamp  nick  .... 

do. 

Id 

0 

1 

13  9 

Canarweed . 

do. 

0 

80 

0 

1  104 

9'ivr; . 

do. 

2 

48 

0 

d  7{ 

Chestnut*  ...  .... 

Cucumbers.  salted  ..... 

do. 

1 

0 

1 

i  0 

2  4 

0  9 

Cravat.-  . 

1  ih. 

2 

0 

i  0 

4  6 

Pates  ..... 

ItX'  lhs. 

2 

24 

1  0 

5  0J 

Pvewot*d<  of  all  sorts  .  .  . 

do. 

0 

it; 

:  0 

0  4 1 

Karthenware  .  .  ... 

1  (XI  lhs. 

;> 

free' 

0 

d  9 

- and  porcelain.  oommon  white  and  blur 

do. 

10 

0 

1 

2  a 

-  painted  several  eoloupi  or  osldisi 

do. 

20 

0 

•_> 

5  0 

- .  porcelain,  tinr.  ornamented  with  cold 

do. 

40 

0 

4 

10  0 

Fi*h:  viz. — 

'SIX)  lhs.; 

d 

o  ; 

0 

d  9 

- othot  fre-h  tl-li  .  .  .  .  ,  . 

- |UV'rmsl  or  salted  anchowes.  lamprvvs. 

100  Iks 

4 

five  | 

it;  ] 

0 

free 

9  4J 

-  eel-  .  .... 

do.  i 

0 

80  ; 

0 

1  HH 

- -ahuon  ....... 

do. 

3 

12 

0 

7  of 

- herritnr*  .  .  ,  .  . 

barrel 1 

1 

o  ] 

0 

2  3 

- ditto,  dried  and  other  ti>h  smoked 

too  lbs.; 

0 

80  ! 

i  0 

1  10} 

FljKMfndrv— id  .  .  .  .  . 

do. 

1 

•« 

0 

2  4 

— '■ —  drbssod  ....... 

do.  ' 

3 

12  ! 

I  0 

.  7  Oj, 

Kanrv  iwsals.  smallwan-s  of  all  kinds 

do.  ; 

ri 

32  ! 

!  3 

Id  0 

Fruit  :  apples  and  ]>ear-s.  fresh 

100  tons 

2d 

0 

•_> 

Id  0 

- other  frvsh  fniit  .  .  .  . 

100  lbs. 

0 

24  1 

0 

d  oj 

- dried  fruit  ...... 

do. 

1 

24  1 

0 

2  9  j 

- preserved  in  supir  or  spirits 

do.  , 

5 

so  ; 

0 

II  9 

{continued) 


ihtiiv  tn 

noi.srKtv. 

7;.y 

- ,  - 

.  . . 

I 

up.,. 

n,'„V 
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i 

am Vl,  M 

nr.V 

V:,,,! 

- - 

r.d. 

ell. 

Feather*  :  eider  dow 

n 

.  lOOIlw. 

My 

M2 

;i 

Id 

0 

- other  down 

do. 

> 

M2 

0 

|S 

- bed  leather*  . 

»i*v 

•4 

u; 

0 

44 

- quill* 

do 

i0 

0 

10 

0 

U  . 

*J 

0 

0 

(> 

- tine,  and  others 

1 11. 

;i 

M2 

0 

b 

Fic* 

1  Ik'  lb*. 

1 

* 

0 

2 

Fowls.  liiing  :  ,i:.- 

- ducks 

do. 

J 

0 

0 

IS 

hi 

;; 

lit' 

do. 

I-- 

ts 

1 

1  t 

It 

- all  other*  luin 

do.  . 

- killed,  salted  . 

- smoked 

r  preserved 

.  UK)  lbs.- 

do.  ! 

•J4 

0 

14 

o\ 

Gvpsum,  pul  vented 

do.  : 

\-2 

is 

1 

S 

14 

tilass  wares,  except 

mirror* 

do. 

1 

|s 

t* 

t 

- mirrors,  van-' 

is  duties  nearly  prohibi- 

from  1  r.d.  Its  *c 

1.  the  KM  -qnare  inches 

r.d.,  lor  glass  4o 

to  square  inches  . 

100  lbs. 

, 

•J4 

0 

i»i 

Ginger,  white  and  brown 

do. 

■_> 

S 

0 

4 

si 

(due 

.  .  do. 

11’ 

0 

7 

<>i 

Gunpowder 

do. 

■4 

l(i 

0 

ft 

4  4 

Gold,  in  bars  . 

.  .  do. 

1  lb. 

1 

() 

0 

- leaf 

.  .  100  lb*. 

It) 

,;t 

1 

17 

(| 

Graphite 

do. 

0 

tit 

o 

1 

ti 

Groats  and  [varl  ha 

rlt’v, 

do. 

1 

t 

0 

•J 

4 

Gums  of  all  kinds 

.  .  do.  ; 

4 

it; 

0 

0 

It 

Gripes  .  V 

Game,  all  kinds  ( 

.  .  do.  ; 

t: 

it; 

U 

14 

«*{ 

Hemp,  undressed 

do.  : 

0 

4s 

0 

1 

1  | 

Hop* 

.  .  do.  : 

do.  . 

.  .  do. 

1 

•-’1 

0 

t 

!‘f 

Hats,  felt,  line  and 

coarso 

do.  ; 

SO 

t) 

;i 

0 

0 

-  men's  silk  . 

.  .  do.  ' 

•it) 

0 

!'J 

0 

- plated  hats,  and  straw  hats  for  sailors 

do.  | 

* 

d.’ 

|s 

- hats  of  bast  a 

uUhipV'  .  '  ‘ 

.  !  do’  ■ 

04 

0 

1  t 

Haircloth 

do.  j 

o.-, 

0 

■> 

u; 

.4 

Hoops  of  wo<xl  . 

.  .  1 1?0 

0 

(i 

0 

t> 

1 J 

Horses  and  mares 

each 

S  free 

0 

.  0 

IS 

o' 

Ink,  printers'  . 

Iron,  raw  and  old 

.  100  ll». 

.  .  do.  ! 

1 

4 

i  0 

- 

-rr-  pi)T 

do. 

0 

dti 

.  0 

0 

10 

- -  tail  list 

.  .  do.  ' 

20 

'  (' 

l,* 

it 

{ continfini ) 
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k  it  r  I  c  I.  i:  s. 


:i  Mhiiun  Kncli-h  Monies. 


Iron  -juke-  an 


ami  al-ov  three 


- -mall  kinds 

to  2  riv-bank-dolhus  8  If  -ell. 
- anchors 

- manufactures  of  unjmli-hed 

-  poli'llcd 


Indbs 

lu.-truini.MiH — astro 
chirurgical,  Ac. 

- jiianocs  ami  largo  organ* 

-  violins,  tlute*. 

-  all  others  . 

IllCIMlM*  |>owdor 
Jewellery,  artificial 
- real,  of  gold  . 


deal,  optical.  matin 


ad  and  sugar  »l'  load 
Leather.  -ol<-  .... 

-  manufacturers  "t 


e  dve 


ru,  -ingle  ami  unbleached 

-  blenched  or  deed 

- double,  unlileaehi-d 

-  do.  bleached  or  deed  . 

- woven  linen  . 

Meat,  fre.-h.  all  kinds  . 

- salted  .... 

- smoked  .... 

Mushrooms  .... 
Maeeanmi  and  vermicelli 

Maize  . 

Malt 

Machinery  of  all  kinds,  including  «n 
spinning  m.vhinerv.  Arc. 
Mattresses,  of  hair.  Are. 

Meal  or  (lour,  from  barley,  wheat,  i 

- from  other  grain  or  Wans  . 

Mi  rcrrs'  icares,  small  wares  of -ilk. 

- silk,  with  other  materials 

- of  linen,  cotton,  wool,  or  cams 

Mustard,  in  pots  or  classes  . 

- in  other  packages  . 


10O  lbs. 
do. 

100  lbs. 


1 00  lbs.. 


0  2  4 

0  1  1$ 

0  0  Ilf 

0  4  SJ 


3  lo  0 
Oil  8J 
0  18  9 


m  cnv  ok  hoi  stki.v. 


.t  11  T  I  C  l,  K  S. 


Xeedk-  Mr  sow  in-  '  .  . 

- hoeklinp  ami  knitting  n 


- liu-eed,  rajv-oil.  palm 

- olive-oil,  in  lla.-k-  . 

-  all  other  nil* 

Oilcakes 
C  Hives,  in  -la— e- 
Oranges.  lemon*,  anil  ponn’i; 
Painter.'  cnlours.  finer  sorts 


il  olive  oil.  in  or 


Peruke-makers’  work 
Pottery,  of  common 
su-ar-mou!ds  . 


•lay,  m 


glared,  al-o  tile 


•  In. 


Pa[>er  :  xxntmij-papor  .... 
-  printing,  if  not  tit  tor  writing 

Pepjier,  Cayenne  .... 

-  black,  white,  ami  pimento 

Peltries  and  fur*.  dro-ed  or  undressed — lie 
ehinehilli.  and  -able 


.els. 


- leopards,  lions,  foxes,  iVe. 

Raposeexl  ..... 

Rice  and  riee-tlonr  .... 

-  niuijli  or  paddy 

Ropemakor*'  work  (cordacxO  new 

-  do.  old 

Roots  of  all  kinds  for  medicine 

Rye . 

Raisins  ami  on.. ants  . 

Spirits  of  all  kinds,  brandv,  >\  c.  .  per  Id  bottles  in  cases 

-  do.  in  ea-ks  the  .10  \  hotel- 

-  do.  in  flasks  includint;  duty  the  100  bottles 

Skins  and  hides  raw  :  xiz. — deer  and  sta- 

-  sheep,  lamb,  cabes,  nyd  pigs 

- prepared  and  washed  of  the  abovenamed  sorts 

- calves  dressed  unvarnished 

-  do,  varnished 

- hogs,  dressed 


.  Kncloit  ,\ 


.  net  xx  t.  100  lbs. 


d-  .1  Id 

.'12  3  1  d 

( rnutinunf  i 
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r.d. 

sell 

£ 

Truffles  .  ..... 

MX)  lb. 

s 

31’ 

O 

is 

M 

Tiles,  glazed  ...... 

11XH.I  ,1 

11 

0 

7 

]  ! 

-  mnjlazed  ..... 

do. 

2 

S 

0 

i 

s  I 

Turners*  unrv^.  coarse  .... 

MX)  lbs. 

0 

() 

0 

in 

,i 

-  lino,  of  hum,  bone 

do. 

2H 

o 

0 

1 1! 

;$ 

-  of  ivorv.  m»'tIitT-«‘f-]varl 

1  lb 

i 

Mi 

0 

1 

7 1 

—  —  o(  other  materials  .... 

MX)  lbs. 

HH 

H 

1.3 

0 

Tin.  works  of  .... 

do. 

11 

4  s 

1 

ij 

I'mbrclla.s  and  parasol.  .... 

MX)  lbs. 

,30 

o 

11 

Vinecnr  of  Ivor,  the  cask  of 

14  can« 

‘  1 

o 

0 

O 

3 

’ - of  wine  or  eider  ..... 

HO  wertrb 

:i 

7-j 

0 

s 

.*)  t 

Vanilla . 

i  ib. 

i 

14 

0 

Vitriol,  blue  ... 

MX)  lb-. 

o 

4s 

0 

1 

1  \ 

-  white . 

do. 

0 

31 

0 

1) 

0 

— —  t^nvii  ...... 

do. 

0 

1  2 

0 

o 

3  1 

\  etelu''*  .  .... 

barn-1 

0 

0 

0 

() 

NVh.aleh.ino.  split  and  prepared 

NVatehos  and  clocks  :  sir.— 

MX)  lbs. 

, 

•IS 

1 

14 

- watches  of  ^ .U1  .... 

t’iU'h 

1 

14 

0 

0 

!>} 

- do.  of  dl\er 

MX)  lbs. 

1  .30 

0 

ii 

0 

- clocks  of  wih'i.I  .... 

do. 

s 

31 

0 

is 

0 

- do.  of  metal 

do. 

!  33 

30 

3 

1.3 

0 

- parts  of  watches  and  clocks 

do. 

,  ,30 

0 

11 

0 

Wine,  in  casks . 

50  vicrtel' 

S 

() 

0 

IN 

0 

—  —  ill  bottles  ..... 

MX.) 

s 

31 

0 

is 

0 

NVater,  mineral  ..... 

MX)ke-s 

1 

(it 

0 

0 

0 

-  perfumed  waters  .... 

MX)  lbs. 

1*> 

0 

1 

13 

i# 

Waxed  cloths,  tine  .... 

do. 

HO 

0 

H 

7 

f, 

- for  common  packing  .... 

do. 

3 

11 

0 

7 

I  \ 

do. 

Mi 

<54 

1 

17 

Wheat  and  |va< . 

barrel 

0 

ts 

0 

1 

I  i 

Whetstones  .  .  .  . 

Wood:  viz.— 

MXI  0 

ts 

0 

1 

!-- 

— —  tnalio^nnr  ....  HX)cul>  ft. 

‘J 

•3  s 

0 

.7 

H) 

-  oak.  pine.  tir.  and  other  building  worn! 

-  furniture,  joiner.'  and  eabinetmakers'  work 

ill) 

7- 

0 

-i 

of  pine,  tir  . 

MX)  lbs. 

2 

•|s 

0 

7  \ 

-  do.  of  oak.  ash.  Ac . 

do. 

-1 

Mi 

n 

t 

1 0  r 

-  do.  of  mahou-anv,  .No . 

do. 

(> 

<5  4 

n 

1.3 

0* 

- -  hoops  of  \\oo«l  .  .  . 

lio 

0 

fi 

0 

n 

1 1 

-  toys  of  w. xid,  Ac.,  a-  Nnrend>er>_r  wares 

MX)  lbs 

s 

31 

0 

is 

Wool,  all  kimls . 

Woollen  mamifaetnres  :  viz  — 

do. 

i. 

1 

0 

- 

\ 

-  varn,  undved  .  .  .  .  .  . 

MX)  lbs. 

!  o 

14 

0 

14 

(,t 

-  do.  deed  ...... 

do. 

31 

0 

18 

0 

- cloths,  sui>ertiue,  and  tine  .  .  .  . 

- calmueks,  tlannels,  .serges,  matings,  and 

other  woollens  and  hosiery  of  not  more  value 

do. 

33 

H 

1.3 

" 

than  1  rix-bank-dollar  the  1  lh. 

do. 

1  1 

48  : 

1 

8 

1  V 

- mixed  in  anv  wav  with  silk 

do.  ! 

30 

0 

3 

7 

<5  * 

- shawls  of  line  wool  .  . 

i  ib. 

1 

24 

0 

1 

;)) 

- all  other  woollen  wares  .  .  . 

MX)  lbs. 

2.5 

0 

2 

1(5 

3* 

Zinc,  plates  of  ..... 

All  Other  articles  not  enumerated  in  this  tariff 

do. 

1 

1(5 

° 

'■ 

14 

ami  not  otherwise  free  of  duty 

do. 

3 

11 

7 

°!- 
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Bv  the  customs  regulations,  the  city  of  A/touu  is  declared  without  the  cus¬ 
toms  harrier,  which  places  it.  in  regard  to  consumption  duty.  in. the  position  of  a 
free  town  or  port 

1.  The  importation  of  all  goods  is  ]>ermitted  into  the  duchies  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  exceptions  : 

i: .  K-vi-tnl  codec  and  all  roasted  -ulr-ntute-  for  coffee,  as  chieorv.  Ac. 
h.  l’lax  inir-eards. 

2.  'l’lie  exportation  of  all  articles  is  likewise  permitted. 

3.  The  transit  through  the  territories  of  the  duchies  is  allowed  on  payment 
of  the  special  duties,  or  free  when  so  stated  in  the  tariff. 

For  monies,  weights,  and  measures,  see  Denmark. 

i.Mi'oms  ami  h\ run i s. 

L’niikr  the  head  of  Denmark  these  arc-  given.  We  have  no  correct  accounts 
of  the  exports  from  Altona.  Of  the  exports  of  provisions  and  butter  from 
Hamburg,  that  imported  tirst  from  Holstein,  forms  a  considerable  part. 

Kiel  exports  from  3,(.XK),tXK>  to  •1.000,1X10  lbs.  of  butter,  1000  to  1.300  tons 
of  oilcake,  and  about  l(KX)  quintals  of  bones,  annually.  (See  the  prices  of 
provisions  hereafter  under  miscellaneous  statements.) 

Statement  of  the  Number  of  several  Kinds  of  Cattle  exported  from 
Denmark  and  Sleswick-Holstein,  in  each  Year  from  l'vJG  to  1839,  chiefly 
to  Hamburg  and  Altona- 


VBA  US.  Hurt's.  Oxen. 


Sheep  nisi 


1 3.02  s  '  13.212 

1  1 .302  !<i.  19^ 

13.229  lo.oil 

li.rjA  lo.-.'oi 


Statement  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  belonging  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Denmark. in  the  Years  1799,  1ST!,  and  1S30. 


Slops.  Tommie.  Slops.  Tonimge.  Ships.  I  on  tinge. 

Denmark .  t>s3  Tl.sOO  1379  36.376  lot!.'!  I  63.3,6 

Sl,-»i,k .  403  !  40.:!  13  1 1  s  1  32.132;  1022  33,92(3 

lh .1-trio  ....  2;«>  j  3S.S43  j  90s  23,1 19 1  1106  27.6S3 


Total .  1436  '  130.9NS  3671  1 13.S47  3691  j  124.984 


TNclusive  of  nhout  Inclusive  of  vessels  Inclusive  of  vosols 
24(X)  vcs-rls  under  under  20  tons.  under  20  tons. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


KINGDOM  OK  II. \NO\  K. H . 

This  kingdom,  although  in  extensive  districts  inarsiiv,  heathy,  and  sandy, 
possesses,  however,  many  natural  advantages.  The  Kibe  and  its  branches, 
the  Weser  anil  the  Ems,  afford  convenient  means  of  inland  sea  navigation.  The 
soil  yields  sutheient  grain  and  vegetables  for  the  population.  There  tin.  several 
forests  still  remaining,  and  various  useful  minerals  abound  in  the  mountains. 
The  duchy  of  Oldenburg  is  nearly  enclosed  within  Hanover,  with,  however,  a 
sea  frontier  of  from  forty  to  fifty  miles,  and  the  Weser  bounding  it  on  the  west. 
It  is,  in  several  parts,  a  rich  pasturage  country,  and  having  the  same  customs 
establishment  and  tariff  as  Hanover,  we  shall  comprehend  both  under  the  same 
head. 

Tahlk  showing  the  Area,  Population,  i\e.,  of  Hanover  and  Oldenburg. 


»  1  S  T  K  1  C  T  S 


Hanover.  .  .  ' 

Hilde-dieim  .  .  .  ! 

Luneburg  .  .  ; 

Osiiaburg  .  .  . 

Stade  .  .  .  ! 

Klaii'thal  Mining  Iuten-1 

da  i  icy  .  : 


S.,.  Mil, 


(GO  lll.t  L’lv'i.'IO  :;t.l  :  111 

||S0  |:i|.r  !t.7!>-l  ss()  !  ;;;) 

I'D  L'lg.7  '•  IfMis.'i  .is;  .it 

MM)  71.. I  ;« !/».-, 0  His.-,  ;  ,;.S 

d7o  lit.:;  to.:a>o  :;.io  -j| 

din  :J‘i. i;m>  lu.io  l’T 


-10  i  y;H) 


Total  of  Hanover  •  ;  ...  :  1  t.7t?i;  ‘I.Tls.gso  ]  I  :j.U  •_>  CJ.lisO  to  (•_>  i;s 

.,  Oldenburg  .  j  ...  ,  l.sSO  |  g.lO.OtX)  l;i:l.O 


Table  showing  the  Proprietorship  of  the  Soil  of  Hanover. 


I-ROPRIKTOHS.  Unbred 

‘  IjihI 


Itoval  domain'  . 

Monasteries  . 

Nobles  .... 
State  offices  and  corporation-* 
Clergy  and  schools 
Other  small  proprietors  . 

(263,630) 


dos.Mid  j  is;i; 

-CJ.L’il.l  ;  1!M 

31*1. GOO  IMG 
T.i.tiso  ■  :i;s 

.  ;  lil.lGl  I  M 

j,  .j.OH.917  j  ISO 


i.tio;i..ii<;  io.om  i;.i; 
do.igi.i  g.oos  :  ti.ii 

1 7  l.'-MO  7..1SH  '  6.1 

7iM.7;it  <;pj.G7i  i  *i.i> 

10,-4-ti  ,  -l.dil.l  j  l.y 

0 l.itdo  i  .1, Oil'd  j  (i.'l.ti 


•  ds-n;  |  •_>.dit>..i;i;  '(jm.sd.-j  i  ioo 


Total  of  land  except  turf 
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The  distribution  of  tlie  land  of  Hanover  is  as  follows  : 

Moreen.* 

Aral'lf.  me.ulon,  ami  cardon  land  .  .  d.s.i.'i.lKX) 

I'.TV't* . Il’.fXX) 

"'a-if  lands.  lakes,  ami  rivers  ....  B.IH.IXX) 

Total  of  the  kingdom  .  .  1  E.WUXX) 

The  proportion  of  land  under  cultivation,  to  the  whole  extent  of  each  province, 
i-  as  follows  : 

llano,  1T . op  I  Sfaile . -50 

Hi!.!edi.-i:u  .  .  .  .  •>  (Knal.rmk . HI 

hum  Imre . o7  |  Auric!. . 7(5 


At. met  1  11  It!'. 

Tn  k  agriculture  of  this  kingdom  is  in  many  parts  well  conducted:  in  others 
in  an  old  barbarous  manner.  He  have  but  few  details  on  the  subject; 
Mr.  Edgecombe,  in  reporting  in  Dec.  IS  11.  on  the  productions  of  Hanover  states, 

“  1  regret  much  that  the  scanty  nature  of  the  official  and  other  documents, 
accessible  in  this  country,  prevent  me  from  furnishing  more  detailed  ami 
authentic  information.” 

The  kingdom  of  Hanover  contains  about  1  l.jPO.OOO  Berlin  morgen, 

“  Of  this  surface  p5,,  or  about  l2,tXH),000  acres  are  cultivated  or  productive; 
namely,  S.tKXi.OOO  acres  as  garden  land,  farms,  meadows,  and  pasture,  and 
•1, (XXi, (XX)  acres  under  forest;  consequently  or  little  less  than  one-half,  are 
uncultivated;  this  includes  roads,  rivers,  lakes,  turf-moors,  barren  wastes,  and 
commons  ;  about  1  .(KXI.OOO  acres  cannot  be  cultivated. 

“  Cant  is  'produced  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  There  is  usually  more 
produced  than  is  required  for  home  consumption.  The  average  crop  is  about 
,50, t H K),( XXI  himten,  or  about  .»,<XX),(XX)  of  quarters.  Of  this  a  large  proportion 
is  no.  and  other  inferior  descriptions  of  grain,  but  the  quantities  of  each  kind 
cannot  be  arrived  at  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  The  average  price  of  the  best 
wheat  in  the  Hanover  town  market,  from  IS  13  to  1S3S,  was  1  r.dollar -1  g.gr. 
7  pf.  per  himten,  or  about  1/.  Ms.  per  quarter.  'Hie  variation  of  the  prices 
are  very  trilling. 

*•  Before  17('S  no  corn  was  exported  to  foreign  countries,  such  as  Kngian  I, 
France,  ami  Portugal. 

The  statements  respecting  the  value  of  corn  exported,  vary,  one  year  to 
another,  from  50,0<)0  =  (7510/.)  to  500, (XX)  thalers,  =  (7-‘>>000/.),  and  it  is  looked 
upon  as  a  speculation  depending  chiefly  on  the  state  of  the  English  market. 

*  The  Uetlin  morgen  is  equal  to  0.64  English  acre. —  1  Englij.li  acre  =  1.56  Berlin  acre. 
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l>i  cl -root  lot ■  Sugar, — The  growth  of  this  article  is  of  very  slight  importance 
in  this  kingdom,  and  it  i>  not  expected  to  increase  unless  a  protective  duty  is 
established,  which  is  not  much  dreaded,  as  the  exportation  of  linen  to  the  West 
Indies  in  exchange  for  sugTr.  which  is  now  very  considerable,  would  sutler. 
There  are  two  manufactories  of  beet-root  sugar;  one  at  Nienburg,  and  the  other 
near  Osnabruck. 

(i  Ttiftitcco. — The  whole  produce  of  tobacco  in  the  kingdom  is  of  about  the  value 
of  J'thfXXi  thalers  (10.5IK)/).  The  culture  of  it  is  decreasing,  and  the  quality  is  very 
inferior.  There  are  3lf>  tobacco  manufactories  of  greater  or  less  extent  ;  they  em¬ 
ploy  about  1 300  workmen  fmany  being  registered  that  have  only  the  master  and 
one  assistant  ),  and  they  deliver  annually  about  -.-50,(KX>  lbs.  of  smoking- tobacco, 
valued  at  about  I .*> ,CX M >/.  Xomc  foreign  tobacco  is  smuggled  in  to  them  from 
Bremen  and  Hamburg,  hut  theirs  is  chiefly  of  home  produce. 

The  duty  on  foreign  tobacco,  according  to  the  tariff  is. 

Haw.  1  thaler  l  g.gr.  per  cvvt.  ....  •>*.  l  b/ 

Manufactured,  (i  tinders  ti  g.gr.  ditto  .  .  I1"-  !></. 

"Hemp. — There  is  but  little  hemp  grown.  It  is  produced  in  the  districts  near 
Bremen  and  Luneburg.  The  seed  comes  chiefly  from  abroad,  owing  to  the  im¬ 
pression  that  hemp  which  has  already  produced  seed  gives  a  hneip  dillieult  to 
bleach.  It  is  thought  inferior'  to  Russian  hemp,  as  it  is  deficient  in  a  certain 
resinous  quality  which  prevents  the  latter  from  rotting  in  the  water. 

“  The  average  price  of  hemp  front  1S.M  to  l'' 11  was  1  th.  per  zentner,  or  J 
shillings  per  ewt.  The  Osnabriick  hempen  linen,  known  as  Teekleuburgs."  is 
bleached  in  the  yarn  and  takes  a  beautiful  whiteness. 

“  The  average  export  of  hemp,  tlax,  and  tow,  altogether,  is  1 1,000  zentners, 
or  7*X)  tons,  valued  at  1  10,(XX)  th.  or  'Jl.(XX)/.  ;  that  of  linen  vnrn  is  valued  at 
500,000  th.  or  75,000/. 

u  I'lai. — This  article  is  among  the  most  important  of  the  products.  The  cul¬ 
tivation  ami  manufacture  of  it  are  said  to  give  occupation  to  nearlv  one-half  of 
the  inhabitants  ;  it  is  unchecked  by  a  guild,  in  which  it  lias  the  advantage  of  al¬ 
most  every  other  branch  of  industry  in  tin-  kingdom.  It  is  produced  chiefly  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom.  .Seed  is  brought  from  abroad  annually  to 
the  amount  of  50, <KX)  thalers  (7500/. \  and  linen  and  yarn  are  exported  to  the 
value  of  ‘J, 000,000  thalers  ^.3<X),(KX)/. )  The  qualitv  of  the  linen  is  improving. 

“  At  the  end  of  the  17th  century  the  linen  trade  was  at  its  greatest  .might  : 
towards  the  middle  of  the  lSlh  century  it  fell  off,  as  the  Scotch  and  Irish  linens 
drove  it  from  the  West  Indies.  During  the  American  war  it  flourished  again, 
but  in  lriOG  Napoleon  "s  continental  system  nearly  annihilated  it.  Since  the  peace 
the  trade  has  again  assumed  a  national  importance,  though  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  any  prospect. of  again  arriving  at  its  former  condition.-' 

Sheep  and  I'uttfe.  —  In  1 7'd-’»  according  to  Dr.  Reden,  Hanover  possessed 
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1. 0(11, ‘JO.")  sheep,  ami  each  sheep  was  estimated  to  produce  Jibs,  of  wool 
yearly. 

In  l''.is>  the  number  of  sheep  was  calculated  at  I  ,t‘>  1  1 .  JS  1 ,  of  which  about 
one-eighth  part  were  merinoes.  Tile  prices  paid  tor  wool  in  the  Hanover  markets 
in  I  >.i(>  were,  merinoes.  per  loo  ibs .(  —  10  5. !  1 1  lbs.  lynch'd)  *  M  to  93  rix  -dollars  ; 
marsh  sheep’s  wool,  it  to  33  n\-dollars  ;  ordinary,  JO  rix-ilollars.  Most  of  the 
common  wools  are  spun,  dyed,  and  made  into  cloth  for  ordinary  use  in  the 
country. 

MINI  !’.  \  1 

Tun  production  of  raw  iron  from  the  mines  has  increased  from  tjl,3<>2  cent¬ 
ners,  in  1'3<’>,  to  97.9  111  centners  in  IMP. 

MAN!  KAOIOKIl  s. 

II.\m>vek  is  not  distinguished  for  its  manufactures,  linen  excepted.  Within 
the  last  eii;ht  or  nine  years,  some  progress  has  been  matle  in  cotton  manufac¬ 
tures.  "  I  lie  low  price  of  labour  is,”  according  to  I)r.  Howring,  “  the  ground- 
work  of  its  success,  as  in  many  of  the  districts  of  Hanover  from  3  to  -t$  g.gr. 
(.1  //>.  toll </.)  is  the  value  of  daily  labour,  and  in  others  it  is  as  low  as  2!  g.gr. 
l  ip/.)  l’owcr-looms  have  been  introduced  into  Hanover  in  the  course  of  the 
year  IS. IP.  There  were  then  about  tUx)  hand-looms  at  work. 

“  There  arc  1130  looms  engaged  in  woollen  weaving,  the  wool  being  wholly 
furnished  by  the  country.  The  tariff  of  1*33  established  two  duties  for  foreign 
woollens,  one  of  (1  dol.  (J  nr.  on  common  quality,  and  of  1 J  dols.  U  gr.  on  all  truer 
qualities  ;  but  t  lie  law  of  the  19th  of  April,  1  S3-',  raised  the  duty  to  1 J  dols.  1 J  gr. 
on  all  woollens,  except  those  undyed  or  unfinished,  or  in  which  wool  is  mixed 
with  other  materials,  and  which  now  pay  9  dolls.  9  gr. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  there  arc  191i>  looms  employed  in  the  weaving 
of  linens,  of  which  3S|J  are  in  the  open  country,  75S  in  villages,  and  only  3-l(>  in 
towns.  In  1*20  the  value  of  the  linen  produced  was  9f)*.7iX>  rix-dollars;  in 
1*3*  it  was  1,,*3<’>,23S  rix-dollars.  The  quantity  is  not  reported  previous  to 
1  *30  when  it  was  ll.JJ9,154  ells.  In  1  S3  1  it  was  19. 933, *9*  ells.  It  should 
not  he  forgotten  that  the  duty  on  foreign  linens  in  Hanover,  on  the  common 
qualities,  is  only  8  dols.  S  gr.  perewt.,  and  on  the  finest.  1J  dols.  1 J  gr. ;  while  the 
duties  under  the  commercial  union  are  1 1  dollars,  and  JJ  dols.  per  centner.’’ 

Amocnt  of  Taxes  levied  in  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover  during  the  Years  1839-40. 

STATE  TAXES. 

Dollars.  £ 

Direct,  vii.  .  On  Lands  ....  1. 203.2159  ISO.  190 

lloussw . II  5,973  1 7,39(5 

Forests  ....  23S.O!  3  1S4.J01 

Poll-tax  ...  7S7.931  118,197 
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Indirect,  viz.  .  On  Customs 

.  1.175.750 

22 !  ,5)02 

Excise 

.  .  75  s. (X'S 

115.701 

Stamps 

170.  tOT 

20.001 

Lotteries  . 

.  .  51.X75 

0.2S0 

Licences 

1 55.752 

20,01  1 

Miscellaneous  .... 

.  .  .  575.710 

Ni-S"7 

Dollars 

.  5.  It;  1.500 

In  the  kingdom  of  Ilanove*.  there  ar< 

.*  no  provincial  taxes ; 

the  provincial 

expenses  are  defrayed  by  a  grant  from 
amounted  to  100,000  dollars,  or  15,000/. 

the  government.  In 

ls.JO-10  they 

Tlie  municipal  or  town  taxes  arc  different  in  every  town  in  the  kingdom.  In 
the  citv  of  Hanover,  10  per  cent  of  the  octroi  levied  hy  government  belongs  to 
the  city,  which  also  levies  duties  on  each  trade,  and  on  each  house.  Other  cities 
have  no  octroi,  anil  are  so  rich  that  each  citizen  is  entitled  to  a  certain  sunt  yearly 
from  the  revenues  of  the  town  lands.  The  documents  relative  to  their  income 
and  expenditure  are  laid  before  the  town  councils,  and  not  made  public. 

The  progress  of  the  custom-house  revenues  has  been  — 

Years.  io\-«!al!.irs. 

IS.'!  I -2 . 'ilM.oliS 

1S52-5 . 5‘M.sg, 

1  S53-  4 .  005. 5gs 

Is.tl-.j . (!>«!.■*  IS 

IS.ia-ti .  l.Os.UtX' 

Excise  duties  are  levied  on  spirits  and  beer  distilled  or  brewed  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Hanover  and  in  the  duchv  of  Oldenburg. 

Grinding  Duties. — 1  Groschcn,  or  (It/.,  on  wheat,  -  grosehen  (.id.)  on  maslin, 
and  on  other  grain,  I]  groschcn  (~d.)  is  levied  on  each  himten,  ground  at  the 
mills.  '•!  Groschcn  (Gd.)  is  levied  on  (lour,  groats,  &c\,  and  1  groschcn  for 
every  1 2  lbs.  of  bread  consumed. 

.Slaughtering  Duties. — These  are  for  each  ox,  cow,  or  heifer,  .5  thalers  or  "J<.  ; 
a  calf  G  groschcn  ['Jd.)  ;  a  ho^r  or  larue  pig  IS  groschcn  dr/.' ;  small  or 
sucking  pigs  lj  groschcn  (2</.)  ;  sheep  or  lambs  t 't  groschcn  i.bD/.i. 

X  \\  U.,\  I  lux. 

Hanover  possesses  122  ships, — capacity  about  15,000  lasts,  or  27,000  tons  ; 
about  one-half  is  engaged  in  foreign  and  the  other  in  the  home  trade. 

We  have  no  account  of  the  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  Oldenburg.  They 
are  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  with  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  to  some 
extent  in  carrying  butter  and  grain  to  England.  The  imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from,  and  exports  to,  Hanover  and  Oldenburg,  are  included  in  the 
general  imports  from  and  exports  to  Germany.  (Sec  hereafter  tables  of  slopping 
employed  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  tlie  several  states  of  Germany.) 
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IMPORTS  AND  K\  PORTS. 

We  have  been  unable  to  obtain  correct  statements  of  the  exports  or  imports 
of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  In  Dr.  llowring’s  report,  the  following  account  of 
both  are  given  in  round  numbers: 

"  The  estimated  average  value  of  the  principal  exports  from  Hanover,  from 
1S20  to  18.53,  is  from  3,(X)o,0(X)  to  (J.om.otX)  rix-dollars.  Of  these  linen  is  cal¬ 
culated  at  1  ,S0O,(X>  > ;  raw  wool  at  5(X),U(X>;  wheat  at  the  same  amount;  lead, 
(50.IXK)  cwt. ;  butter.  20,(500  cwt.  :  rapeseed,  1 0 1 , 7 s 7  himten  :  hemp  and  tlax, 
14, (AX)  cwt.;  these  are  “the  leading  articles. 

‘•'Of  imports  during  the  same  period,  the  principal  were,  iron  50,000  cwt. ; 
corn,  the  same  amount;  codec.  .5  7.< M  K  *  cwt. :  molasses,  :5t5,(XX)  cwt. :  train-oil, 
33,000  cwt.;  raw  sugar,  2  I.ftOo  cwt.  refined  sugar,  ’Jo  .(XX)  cwt.  In  IS3S  the 
leading  imports  were — iron,  t-  ;  wine.  70,10  1  e\\  l. ;  tobacco,  19.4  15  cwt.  ; 

coffee.  4^, ‘-"do  cwt. :  sugar,  40,3(50  cw  t.  :  raw  sugar.  1<,. 533  cwt.  In  IS. 53-0  the 
importation  of  cotton  twist  was  177'-’  cwt.  ;  it  was  35  7-’  in  the  foliowing  year. 

“  Of  cotton  manufactures,  2>(51  cwt.  in  l'-VOll,  and  .5  100  cwt.  .in  183(5-7  ;  of 
woollen,  37SO  cwt.  in  1*:  55-15  :  .i'Os  cwt,  in  l''. 5(5-7:  and  .57<>7  cwt.  in  1S.57-S. 
The  weight  of  all  articles  imported  in  lS.55-(5  was,  1,1)91,713  cwt.;  in  183(5-7,  it 
was  1, SI 9.433  cwt." 


COINS,  WKIOIUS,  AND  >1 EA-SC RES. 


1  George-pistele  —  =  1(5*.  tk/.  English. 
1  William-pistole  s  3  ,, 

1  Ducat  .  ^=11  ., 


1  Thalor-=2  l  grt"elu’n-=2.«.  1  1  9//.  English. 
I  Thaler---  -1  gm-schen-^Os.  &/.  nearly'. 


1  Zontner=100  lhs.=  46.S  kils.  =  1(>3  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

1  l’fund  =  1(5.7  gram  =  1 .03  lbs. 

1  Loth  =  1 1.(5  ,,  1  li>.  1  oz. 

12  ollen  =  1  I  j  English  inches,  29.  IDO  centimetres. 

24  ..  =  (539  English  yards. 

1(5  feet  =3.1 

:  25.4(H)  ..  =  4.(5  Engii'h  tmle-. 

0.93  English  square  foot.  1  morgen  =  0.(54  English  acre. 

L>KY  A.M>  Ugl  lO  MEAsl  KLs. 

1  himten  of  com,  31,103  litres. 

4's  himten  =  l  last. 

1(X)  himten=  10,700  quartets. 

1  fuder  of  wi no=4  oxln'fts=t>  ohins=  13  eimers  24  ankers.  240=stubehcn  4$0masz  = 
9(50  quarts.  100  quarts=3 1 ,  iCHJ  English  wiue-gailou-. 


I  Ell 
1  R'xl 
1  Mile 
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AHTIt'L  K  S 


Machinery.  tine  ditto  . 

Farthenwarcs,  common  grav  or  rvd 

- white  .  . 

- Coloured  . 

- porcelain  .... 

Paper — common  packing-paper 

- common  printing  amt  writing  dit 

- tine,  gilded  and  painted  paper  . 

- hangings  of 

- pajH-r  manufactures 

AVnxed  clotlis,  common.  coa»e  for  p;n 


AnimaU  living 


-  voting  |>ivr^-  calve<,  and  -I 

A «he.-;.  ]>ot.  pearl.  and  natural  - 
Antimony 
Boor,  all  sorts 
lhushtuakers'  wares  . 

Coffee  .... 
Chocolate 
Confec 
Cliee- 


Cider . 

Cards  for  placing 

Coals  and  cork 
Chalk,  raw  .  . 

Colours,  material  for 

-  prepared  (except  the  follow  ing 

- a.s  colours,  lead  |>encils.  sealing! 

Com  and  grain  of  all  kinds 
Drugs  and  apothecaries'  ware 
Flax  and  hemp  .... 
Fish — shelltish.  cured  .... 

- fresh,  including  shelltidi,  and  tish 

t’.ot  enumerated  .  .  . 

- herrings,  common  curing 

- fish-bones.  skin«,  and  whalebone 

Furs  and  skins,  common,  as  sheep,  goats. 

- nil  line  skins  and  furs  . 

- manufactured  furs  . 

Feathers,  bed  feathers,  down,  and  quill . 

- bods  and  mattresses 

- other  feathers. — (  NVe  Fin?  wares) 

Fruit,  ordinary  garden -fruit  fresh 


j  prohibited 


the  like  do.  j' 
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Monies  of  Ilan- 

English  Monies. 

dol.  CTOS. 

£ 

f. 

d. 

Fniit.  drii’ii  or  baked  ..... 

t  fiituor 

n 

18 

0 

2 

3 

- preserved  in  spirits,  sucar.  or  wine.  Ac. 

do. 

6 

G 

0 

18 

9 

- date*.  tiers-  currants,  raisins,  orances.  Ac. 

Fine  wares  :  viz. — 

Jewellery,  and  fine  wares  of  r^ld,  silver,  precious 
'tones,  ivory,  |*earl-.  mother -of-pearl,  coral--, 
artificial  flowers,  jvrfumerv,  Lechorn  bon¬ 
nets.  [terukemakers'  wares,  enamelled  wares, 
watches  and  clocks.  with  the  exception  of 

do. 

1 

1 

0 

3 

4 

,  Mrilcu  . 

do. 

it; 

r> 

9 

6 

Fi.-h-h.uies.  wares  of . 

do. 

fy 

G 

0 

IS 

9 

(ftiupoutjrr  .  .  .  . 

do. 

i 

12 

0 

4 

6 

(i\  p-iini.  cement,  kalk  ..... 

sbipla-t 

<> 

1G 

0 

2 

0 

-  wares  -.f . ’  . 

1 

I 

0 

3 

1} 

Hat-,  and  hatmakers' wares  .  .  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

17 

G 

Instruments  of  all  hi  ..is  .  .  .  .  . 

do. 

<> 

fi 

0 

18 

9 

Ivorv,  and  mother-of-pearl  .... 

do. 

0 

0 

2 

3 

Liipieor- . 

do. 

ti 

i] 

0 

18 

9 

Molasses . 

do. 

o' 

18 

0 

2 

3 

Mereerv  and  sniallwares  .  .  .  . 

do. 

li? 

12 

1 

17 

6 

Meat.  salt,  fresh,  or  smoked,  all  kinds 

do. 

2 

2 

0 

G 

3 

Oilseeds . ton  of 

ISO  lbs. 

0 

-4 

0 

0 

6 

■  oako<  .  . 

i'1'ntnrr 

0 

4 

0 

0 

6 

- not  fish-oii.  in  casks  .... 

- iu  bottles  .  .  . 

do. 

tlo. 

5 

1 

3 

0 

3 

9 

4 

-  train-oil 

do.  ; 

0 

18 

0 

2 

3 

- hlublior  .  .  .  .  .  . 

do. 

0 

12 

0 

i 

G 

Printed  works,  lx>oks  unbound 

do. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

-  bound  ....... 

do. 

1 

i 

0 

3 

U 

- -  entrmvinps,  Ac.  ..... 

do.  ! 

3 

3 

0 

9 

5 

Pastry,  of  tlour,  &e.,  ordinary'  .  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

0 

3 

1* 

- f]ni»  paltry  ...... 

do. 

2 

2 

0 

6 

3 

Rico  and  rico-tiour  .  .  .  .  . 

Raps  ........ 

do. 

1 

free  ' 

0 

3 

4 

Rosin,  piteh,  tar  .  .  .  .  . 

do. 

0 

'  4 

0 

0 

6 

•‘spirits,  distilled,  proof  ..... 
Skins  and  hides,  raw,  wet  or  dry 

do. 

-! 

4 

0 

12 

G 

Stone,  lniildino'-stone.  millstone 

iiiiplftst 

0 

10 

0 

1 

3 

- sculpture  of,  marble,  Ac.  .  . 

do. 

1  0 

12 

0 

1 

G 

- wares  of,  fine  ..... 

do. 

I  r, 

6 

0 

18 

9 

Sailmakers-  wares,  and  riccinc  .  .  .  . 

do. 

|  l 

1 

0 

3 

4 

Soap,  eoniinon,  jjreen  and  black 

do. 

l 

1 

0 

3 

4 

- ortlinary  white  and  Venetian  .  .  . 

do. 

2  1 

0 

6 

3 

- line,  perfumed  ..... 

do. 

1  ^ 

6 

0 

13 

9 

Sutrar,  raw  for  refiners  ..... 

do. 

> 

■  8 

0 

4 

0 

- refined,  and  all  other  sorts 

Salt,  except  medicinal  .  .  .  .  . 

do. 

3  3 

prohibited 

0 

9 

5 

- medicinal,  by  special  permission 

do. 

o 

2 

0 

0 

3 

Seeds,  not  otherwise  enumerated  .  .  •  . 

do. 

o 

-> 

0 

0 

6 

Spices,  common,  as  aniseed,  coriauder,  Ac. 

do. 

0 

18 

0 

2 

3 

- jjinger,  pepper,  and  pimento  .  .  • 

do. 

1 

0  3 

ntinued) 

4 
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English  Monies- 


Spices  nutmegs  vanilla,  cinnamon,  do 

Tea  . . 

Tobacco, 


-  manufactured 

Turf . 

Tallow  ..... 
Tallow,  candles  of  . 

Vinegar,  in  casks  or  bottles 
Venison,  as  deer,  wild  boar,  Arc. 

- slaughtered  .... 

Wine,  in  casks  .... 

- in  bottles  .... 

- fruit  wines 

Wood :  viz.— 

- ashes  of  .... 

-  bark  for  tanning 

- building  wood  in  logs  and  spars 

- deals,  boards,  Ac. 

-  furniture  woods 

- common  woodworks 

-  furniture  of  wood,  and  fine  stn 

and  articles  of  turnery  and  cork, 
bottles  ..... 

- fancy  cabinet  wares 

Wnstings  of  manufactures 
All  articles  not  enumerated  . 


shipla-ts 


shiplastsi 


0  1 

0  12 


IIAM'VKH  ,WI>  ol.lTMtl  Ilf,  TRANSIT  III  TIEN, 


Waitings  of  manufactures 

Dialled  spirits 

Coni 

Horses,  mules,  and  asses 
Oxer 


Cows  and  calves  .... 

Sheep  ...... 

Other  articles  from  A  grosdieii  the  minimum  to  S  the  maximum. 

TREATIES. 

There  is  no  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  between  Great  Britain  and 
Hanover. 

Declaration  of  Great  Britain  and  Hanover,  respecting  reciprocity  of 
Commerce. 

“  The  undersigned.  His  Britannic  Majesty’s  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  the  Minister  of  State  and  Cabinet  of  His  Majesty  tho  King  of  Hanover,  hereby 
declared  in  the  name  of  their  respective  governments  : 

“  That  the  Hanoverian  government  having  placed  British  ship*,  and  all  articles  im¬ 
ported  in  such  ships,  in  respect  to  all  duties,  whether  upon  the  goods  or  upon  the  ships,  and 
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in  n^poot  to  charges  and  privilege*  of  pilotage,  ujmii  the  same  w ith  Hanoverian 

ships,  and  the  like  go-wl-.  if  inijxirtni  in  such  ships.  and  the  said  Ilanovorian  govern¬ 
ment  binding  itself  to  observe  these  conditions,  and  anv  stipulation-  in  favour  of  tho 
-hipping  and  eomuicree  of  (Jrvat  Britain,  which  are  eon  rained  in  a  convention  between  Ilia 
Britannie  Majesty  and  the  Kin"  of  Prussia,  concluded  and  signed  at  Loudon,  on  the  2d  of 

April,  1*2-1. 

“  His  Britannic  Majesty  outrages  to  extend  to  the  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover 
all  the  benefits  secured  bv  the  said  conventions  to  the  shipping  and  commerce  of  Prussia, 
u|>on  the  principles  of  reeipro-itv  which  form  the  basis  of  the  said  convention. 

“  In  witness  whereof  t  iev  have  signed  the  present  declaration.  •  id  have  affixed  thereto 
the  seals  of  their  arms. 

“  Done  at  London,  the  12th  dav  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1*2-1. 

“  GEORGE  CANNING. 

*•  MCNSTER.” 

“  Ilv  order  in  council,  dated  the  2dt!i  of. May,  1*21.  from  May  1st.  1821,  Hanoverian 
vessel-  entering  or  departing  from  the  ports  of  the  l  uited  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  together  with  the  cargoes  on  jmnrd  the  same,  such  cargoes  eon-isting  of  articles 
which  may  Ire  legally  inijiorted  or  exported,  -hall  not  he  -object  to  anv  other  or  higher 
duties  or  charges  whatever  than  are  or  -hall  he  levied  on  British  vessels  entering  or  depart¬ 
ing  from  Mich  port-,  or  on  similar  articles  when  imported  into  or  exported  from  such  ]mrt.s 
in  Briti-h  vessels:  and  also  such  article-  when  exported  from  the  -aid  [torts  in  Hanoverian 
ves-el«.  -hall  Ik*  entitled  to  the  -ame  bounties,  drawbacks,  and  allowances  that  are  granted 
on  similar  articles  when  exported  in  British  vessels.'" 

Oldkxiu'kg  is  placed  in  regard  to  the  shipping  of  that  duchy  on  the  same 
footing  as  Hanover  in  British  ports. 


STAKE  111  I  IKS. 

As  negotiations  arc  now  pending  for  the  modification  of  those  duties  which 
impose  fees  and  charges  upon  shipping,  and  various  duties  on  merchandize,  we 
shall  introduce  t lie  Stade  duties  in  the  supplement  which  will  complete  this  work. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MEC  KI.EN  Itl'liti. 

Iiik  duchy  of  -Mecklenburg  is  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  country,  lying 
betwixt  the  Baltic  and  the  Elbe,  with  the  harbours  of  Rostock  and  Wismar,  and 
with  the  advantage  also  of  a  navigation  to  the  sea  by  the  Elbe. 

Tlie  progress  of  agricultural  improvement  in  Mecklenburg  has  been  very 
great,  and  forty  years  ago  it  was  called  a  second  lenders,  although  its  soil  and 
climate  arc  both  less  favourable.  Mr.  Meek  states  in  his  report, 

“  Mecklenburg  Schwerin  is  equal  to  223  geographical  square  miles,  or,  at  640 
acres  per  square  mile,  .3,200,000  acres.  Mecklenburg  Streiitz  is  about  450,000 
acres.  Of  these  3,650,000  acres,  about  one-third,  is  in  tillage.  The  population 
in  1816  was  about  340,000:  it  is  now  rather  more  than  500,000.  At  that  time 
the  exportation  of  wool  did  not  exceed  from  600,000  to  700,000  lbs.  per  annum  : 


MECKLE.NHURG. 


at  present  it  is  four  times  that  quantity.  The  cattle  kept  at  that  time  were  not 
half  the  number  that  arc  kept  at  present.  Still  the  exportation  of  corn  lias  by 
degrees  increased  in  the  same  period  nearly  50  per  cent,  in  quantity  and  kind. 
Formerly  much  less  wheat  and  more  oats  were  exported.  Of  rye  and  oats  there 
is  now  scarcely  any  exported,  nearly  the  whole  being  consumed.  The  people 
generally  eat  rye  and  not  wheat  bread.  The  farmers  in  Mecklenburg,  it  is  said, 
contemplate  keeping  cows  and  making  butter  for  exportation,  not  only  as  a 
profitable  and  steady  mode  of  the  employment  of  capital,  but  as  a  more  effectual 
means  of  raising  manure  for  enriching  their  lands  and  thereby  increasing  their 
corn  crops.  To  show  the  extent  to  which  the  value  of  land  is  increasing,  the 
following  facts  were  stated:  1.  For  an  estate  that  four  years  ago  was  bought  for 
90, 000  thalers,  180,000  has  been  offered  and  refuser!,  200,000  being  demanded 
and  expected  to  be  obtained.  2.  In  another  case  an  estate  has  been  actually 
sold  for  170,000  thalers,  which  was  bought  only  four  years  since  for  85,000 
thalers.  Money  is  easily  procured  in  mortgage  at  from  3  to  .H  per  cent.  Pro¬ 
visions  generally  are  50  per  cent  dearer  than  they  were  fifteen  years  ago.  Every 
housekeeper  knows  this. 

“  Many  who  were  formerly  in  debt  had  cleared  their  estates,  and  the  same 
had  been  tbe  case  with  the  small  farmers.  The  price  of  estates  had  within  the 
last  four  years  nearly  doubled,  and  whenever  an  estate  was  now  to  be  sold,  the 
competition  amongst  purchasers  was  so  great  as  to  run  them  up  to  an  extrava¬ 
gant  price.  'I’lte  interest  of  money  which  did  not  exceed  3  or  3i  per  cent,  either 
at  Lubec  or  Hamburg,  gave  great  facility  on  these  occasions.  In  the  rourse  of 
conversation  it  was  admitted  that  wheat  grown  in  Mecklenburg  could  te  de¬ 
livered  in  England  at  10*.  per  quarter,  to  which  adding  5s.  [ter  quarter  for  the 
expense  of  landing  in  England  and  bringing  to  sale,  gave  -15s.  as  the  ordinary  rate 
per  quarter  at  which  Mecklenburg  wheat  ought  to  be  chargeable  with  duty.  In 
speaking  of  Mecklenburg  it  is  impossible  not  to  advert  to  their  breed  of  horses, 
which  even  on  the  farms  show  a  good  deal  of  blood,  are  light  and  active,  and 
generally  speaking  superior  to  any  that  are  to  be  seen  elsewhere  in  the  north  of 
Germany.  They  were  also  very  good  in  Holstein.  On  one  occasion  in  Meck¬ 
lenburg  three  farmers’  waggons,  each  with  four  horses,  were  met — the  first  bays, 
the  second  chesThuts,  and  the  third  grays — that  would  have  been  admired 
amongst  the  best  horsed  mail-coaches  in  England. 

“  It  is  quite  common,  it  is  said,  for  four  or  five  blood  mares  to  be  kept  for 
breeding  on  estates  of  any  magnitude.  The  French  lately  bought,  under  a  con¬ 
tract  in  Hamburg,  which  is  nearly  completed,  1000  horses  for  cavalry.  Those 
for  chasseurs  at  400  francs,  or  1 G/.  sterling  each  ;  and  those  for  dragoons  at  500 
francs,  or  20/.  each.  The  horses  were  chiefly  from  Mecklenburg.  i\o  expense 
is  spared  either  by  the  Grand  Duke  or  others  in  procuring  the  best  stallions." 
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The  following  report  dated  Rostock,  Jan.  1S-12,  affords,  with  the  foregoing, 
the  most  recent  information  which  we  possess: 

“  Mecklenburg  being  an  agricultural,  breeding,  and  wool-growing  country, 
all  its  sources  of  national  wealth  thrive,  provided  the  harvest  is  good,  for  then 
the  agricultural  produce  finds  a  ready  and  good  market  abroad. 

*•  1'or  every  mile  of  Macadamized  road  the  country  has  granted  15, (XV)  dollars, 
and  for  every  mile  of  mi  head  construe  ted  in  it  .30,000. 

“  A  railroad  from  Berlin  to  Hamburg  is  proposed,  which  for  several  miles 
will  intersect  the  grand  duchy. 

‘  The  crop  of  the  year  1*11  proves  shorter  than  has  been  known  for  many 

"  Wheat  is  completely  deficient,  and  it  is  said  that  Mecklenburg  will  scarcely 
export  a  quarter  of  what  it  did  last  year. 

“  Rye  proves  equally  deficient  and  damaged,  and  the  produce  will  scarcely 
suffice  for  our  home  consumption. 

‘£  Boas  are  likewise  got  in  scantily,  and  are  very  much  damaged;  good 
boiling  peas  can  scarcely  be  had  for  consumption,  even  at  enormous  prices. 
Barley  and  oats  may  alone  be  expected  to  yield  an  average  crop,  but  the  quality 
cannot  be  praised. 

“  Brices  of  corn  have  been  :  Wheat,  for  a  short  time  in  spring,  was  as  low 
down  as  .50s.  per  imperial  quarter  paid  to  the  farmer,  which  is,  comparatively, 
with  the  present  high  price  of  landed  property,  and  the  high  rent,  a  low  price  ; 
but  this  has  only  been  for  a  short  period  ;  the  general  and  average  price  of  the 
year  (IS  10)  must  be  taken  at  15.1.  paid  to  the  farmer. 

“■Reas  and  barley: — Brices  of  barley  from  the  country  have  fluctuated 
between  15s.  and  20*.,  and  those  of  peas,  between  21s.  and  25s. 

“  live  has  been  tlear  throughout  the  greatest  part  of  the  year,  and  as  it  is 
the  chief  means  of  subsistence  for  the  poor,  and  in  general  use  with  the  i:”  Idle 
classes,  this  lias,  in  this  respect,  been  a  calamity  indeed. 

“  Mecklenburg  hns  comparatively  few  really  poor  people;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  landholders,  farmers,  and  merchants  have  again  profited  thereby. 
Brices  of  good  old  rye  have,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year,  been  as  high  as 
33s.  W/.  to  the  farmer,  whereas  they  are  in  ordinary  years  seldom  above  20s., 
often  much  lower. 

“  Oats  have  scarcely  interested  the  speculators,  and  the  supply  only  sutficie.it 
for  the  required  consumption.  .The  price  has  been  between  I  Is.  and  Ms. 

“  Of  rapcsced  the  production  is  also  diminishing  as  it  is  a  precarious  crop. 

“Wool  was  almost  all  sold  at  the  different  fairs  in  Rostock,  (Just row,  and 
New  Brandenburg,  in  the  month  of  June,  when  good  expectations  for  the 
growing  crop  in  England  were  still  entertained,  and  speculations  turned  upon 
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this  article.  It  met  with  an  animated  demand  at  15  to  20  ]>er  cent  higher  prices 
than  last  year,  namely  at  1 1  to  12  and  M  dollars  gold,  per  stone  of  22  lbs.  Ham¬ 
burg  weight,  making  2 s.  to  2s.  6<l.  sterling  per  lb.  if  sent  to  England.  Hut  prices 
have  since  receded  just  as  much  as  they  advanced,  and  severe  losses  have  been 
experienced,  chiefly  by  foreign  wool-dealers  and  manufacturers,  as  in  Mecklen¬ 
burg  only  a  few  people  are  engaged  in  this  trade. 

“  The  whole  quantity  sold  at  the  fairs  has  been,  at  New  Brandenburg,  .10,000  ; 
Gustrow,  .15,000  ;  Rostock,  1.1,000  total,  7^,000. 

“  There  remained  unsold  in  the  magazine’s  5500  stones,  besides  considerable 
quantities  which  were  brought  to  the  markets  of  Lubee  and  Hamburg,  and 
the  whole  exportation  of  the  two  duchies  amounts  to  abo.ut  150,000  stone  of 
22  lbs..  Hamburg  weight,  each.” 

Wismab  has  a  good  outer  harbour  for  vessels  of  any  size.  It  is  three  miles 
below  the  town.  Vessels  drawing  eight  to  nine  feet  water,  load  and  unload  at 
the  to«  n.  Exports  corn,  wool,  ike. 

Rostock  was  formerly  one  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  Hanseatic  League. 
It  is  now  the  chief  port  of  Mecklenburg,  and  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
Warne,  which  Hons  into' the  Baltic  and  Warnemumle.  Vessels  drawing  nine 
feet  water  load  and  discharge  at  the  town  of  Rostock.  The  anchorage  in  the 
road,  without  Warnemumle,  is  considered  safe  for  large  ships. 

Exports  corn  of  all  kinds,  oilseeds,  wool,  butter,  cattle,  and  horses. 

Imports  wines,  spirits,  sugar,  molasses,  iron,  fish,  and  various  manufactures. 

The  arrivals  in  l tt.il>  were  <»7-  vessels:  of  which,  1.1/  from  England,  1-15 
Sweden  and  Norway,  115  Denmark,  9/  from  Holland,  54  from  the  Lansc 
Towns,  and  the  remainder  from  Russia,  Belgium,  France,  and  Hanover. 

The  departures  were  08.5  vessels;  of  which,  1st!  to  England,  Mb  Norway 
and  Sweden,  109  Denmark,  125  to  Russia,  .5.5  to  Holland,  30  to  the  Hanse 
Towns,  38  to  I’russia,  1  to  Belgium,  and  I  to  France. 

Chief  articles  exported  from  Rostock  by  *ea  during  the  year  1  S  I  1  : 

Wheat 
live 
Barley 
Oats  ' 

Peas 

flapped 
Beans 

Imperial  Quarters  .  201.529 

Cattle-bones  ....  centners  715,200 
Rags,  from  Rostock  only  .  .  lbs.  l,(X)2.h-lS 

Oilcakes  ....  centners  (111,1(10 


(its 

I . •17.2  IS 
215.0M2 
29, -KM 

10.2(12 

15.71(1 
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“  Coni  forms  generally  about  one-half  of  the  whole  exportation  of  the  two 
Meeklenhurgs.  The  exports  amounted,  in  181!,  to 

Qrs. 

101.212 
0(5,628 
•10.248 
10. 360 
26,299 

“  The  above  statements  have  been  obtained  from  the  custom-house,  and  mav 
be  regarded  as  diawn  up  correctly  ;  nevertheless,  the  export  business  is  doubt¬ 
less  more  considerable;  some  irregularity  being  most  probably  introduced  when 
corn  is  entered  free  for  exportation  at  the  custom-house,  as  npjicars  from  the 
number  >>f  vessels  despatched  with  cargoes  from  this  port. 

‘"To  England,  17  British.  171  Mecklenburg,— 1  S.S  vessels  sailed  from  Rostock 
laden  with  wheat,  peas,  and  barley;  10  Mecklenburg  vesst  Is  with  rags,  10  ditto 
with  bones,  1  ditto  oilcakes.  Total  212  vessels  from  Rostock  to  Great  Britain, 

"  The  imports  of  the  last  \ear  have  been  as  usual  for  the  consumption  of  the 
country,  which  contains  about  600, (MM)  inhabitants,  and  a  not  very  large  quan¬ 
tity  besides,  which  apjMjars  to  be  smuggled  over  the  Prussian  frontier. 

“  They  consist  of  manufactures,  almost  all  English,  coming  by  land-carriage 
from  Hamburg,  and  thence  to  Rostock.  Arrivals  at  this  port  in  1S41 — 

From  England  there  arrived  6  British  vessels  with  coals. 

,.  43  .Mecklenburg  ditto  ;  with  salt,  sugar,  iron,  piece  goods,  and  cement. 

.,  34  ditto  with  coals. 

S3  vessels  from  England. 

From  France  ...  23  vessels  ;  wine,  and  chalk  for  manure. 

,.  Holland  ntul  Belgium  22  ditto;  sugar,  coffee,  piece  goods,  and  cheese. 

,,  Norwav  and  Sweden  161  iron,  herrings,  pitch,  and  chalk. 

.,  Russia  .  10  hemp,  tla.x,  ami  oil. 

.,  Denmark  .  .  107  ( -mall)  provisions,  seed,  com,  oysters,  Ac. 

Other  ports  .  98  cargoes. 

Total  301  cargoes,  and  232  in  ballast-  Total  736  vessels. 

.  “  The  shipping  interest  of  the  port  has  last  year,  as  well  as  that  on  the 
previous  year,  been  unprofitable,  and  has  scarcely  yielded  the  interest  of  the 
capital  embarked.  Shipbuilding,  however,  is  carried  on  undisturbed.  Ten  new 
large  vessels  have  been  built  last  year,  and  ten  others  are  on  the  stocks  here  and 
at  Kibnitz,  a  small  town  a  few  miles  distant. 

“  The  total  number  of  vessels  owned  by  the  citizens  of  Rostock  is  230,  ave¬ 
raging  130  tons  register. 

“  Two  years  ago  our  shipping  interest  bad  been  previously  very  profitable 
for  a  number  of  years. 


Wheat 
R\  e  . 
Bariev 
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“  The  cost  of  building  vessels  here  is  about  16/.  to  1//.  per  2  tons  or  last. 
Wages  are  2/.  per  calendar  month  for  seamen,  and  4/.  and  5/.  per  cent  primage 
the  captain,  3/.  the  mate,  and  1/.  the  boys. 

“  Whether  the  vessels  are  all  manned  as  they  ought  to  he,  at  the  least,  if 
going  to  Great  Britain,  namely,  j  of  the  crew  consisting  of  Meeklenburgers,  is 
not  to  be  ascertained,  as  the  British  vice-consul's  verification  of  foreign  ships’ 
papers,  when  going  to  England,  is  not  required  ;  but  in  spring,  when  all  the  ves¬ 
sels  are  outfitting,  there  is  generally  much  difficulty  in  manning  them,  and  the 
crews  are  taken  where  they  can  be  found.’’ 

IMl’OIU'  DlTlEii. 

“  Thu  import  duties  imposed  and  levied  in  the  Mecklenburg  tariffi,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Rostock,  174S,  under  the  title  of  Acase  liolle,  average,  including  town 
dues,  contributions,  and  bridge  charges,  about  3  per  cent.  The  general  rate  of 
calculation  is  9  pfennige  per  rix-dollar,  i.  e.  about  one  penny,  on  3>.  value. 
Some  articles  are  charged  differently.  Lead  pavs  9  schillings,  equal  to  about 
6jr/.  per  bcluffpfund  of  2  A  cwt.  Iron,  5  schillings,  equal  to  3]d.  per  ditto  ;  b  .ndy 
1  rix-dollar  ‘24  schillings,  equal  to  4s.  Cxi.  per  ditto  ;  corn,  inwards,  24  schillings, 
equal  to  U.  Cxi.;  outwards  36  schillings,  equal  to  2s.  3d.  per  last.  Manufactures 
generally,  9  pfennige  per  rix-dollar,  being  somewhat  less  than  2  per  cent. 
British  salt,  3  schillings,  equal  to  2\d.  per  ton.  Foreign  tobacco.  12  schillings, 
equal  to  Oil.  per  cwt.  French  wine,  1  rix-dollar  36  sell,  per  hogshead,  equal  to 
5s.  3d.,  the  thirteenth  hogshead  free.  Goods  coming  for  sale  wholesale  to  the 
fairs,  pay  9  pfennige,  equal  to  0|//.  per  rix-dollar. 

"  Goods  for  retail  1  schilling,  or  0 \d.  per  rix-dollar.  Linen  goods  brought 
by  strangers  from  the  Tyrol,  Sec.,  2  schillings,  or  l if/,  per  rix-dollar:  the  same 
on  glass  brought  by  travellers. 

“  Jews  are  admitted  to  sell  at  the  Easter  fairs  only,  on  payment  of  2  schillings 
per  rix-dollar  sold  ;  on  no  other  occasion  is  a  Jew  to  be  admitted,  except  as  a 
buyer. 

“  One-half  is  added  on  the  duties  for  shipments  made  by  foreign  ships  for 
foreign  account;  except  on  butter,  cheese,  and  bacon. 

“  Goods  exported  on  foreign  ships  for  home  account,  pay  16  schillings,  equal 
to  Is.  per  last;  but  goods  so  imported  pay  the  ordinary  rate.  The  town  of 
Rostock  guarantees  to  the  Duke  of- Mecklenburg  a  sum  of  16,000  rix-dollars 
yearly  as  the  minimum  produce  of  the  tariff.  There  arc  added  to  the  duties, 

“  1  st.  Town  dues,  amounting  to  one  halfpenny  in  the  dollar  (one  in  ninety-six). 
On  com,  and  a  few  other  articles,  the  town  dues  are  equal  to  the  half  of  the 
custom-house  duties. 

“  2d.  Contribution,  half  per  cent  (sometimes  three-sevenths,  and  sometimes 
four-sevenths  per  cent,  according  to  the  wants  of  the  Receptur  Casse)  ;  on 
corn,  6  schillings  and  S  schillings  per  last,’’ 
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C  H  A  P  T  E  R  VII. 

-\\  I  l  /KUI.VM)  AM)  I  II K  (iHOIAMC  I  MON  OK  Cl'SIO.MS. 

I  x  const  quence  of  Xeufchatel  being  under  t he  sovereignty  of  Prussia,  and  from 
other  circumstances,  Switzerland  is  placed  on  a  more  favourable  position  in 
regard  to  some  articles,  especially  cotton  and  silk,  imported  into  the  Union,  than 
other  countries  are.  It  must,  however,  be  remarked  that  the  import  duties  in 
Switzerland  are  almost  nominal,  and  justify  a  favourable  consideration. 

The  cotton  manufactures,  cutlery,  hardwares,  silks,  straw  manufactures, 
common  earthenwares  and  glasswares,  wines,  dtc.,  of  Xeufchatel,  are,  with 
several  other  articles,  admitted  at  modified  duties  into  the  Germanic  states: 
were  thev  not  so  admitted,  a  much  greater  contraband  trade  than  that  which 
actually  exists  would  be  the  certain  consequence. 

The  Helvetic  diet,  during  the  sessions  of  1S10  and  IS  1 1,  have  continued  pro¬ 
visionally  a  federal  duty  on  imports;  viz.,  to  the  1st  of  January,  I S-13  ;  from  which 
period,  the  same  will,  no  doubt,  be  renewed;  although  the  Diet  w il l  not  agree  to 
impose  any  tax  fora  longer  period  than  one  year. 

The  import  duties  are  levied  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  a  regulation 
which  was  agreed  to  on  the  lfith  of  August,  1*19,  and  which  established  three 
classes  of  merchandize. 

1.  Articles  exempted  from  duty. 

2.  Articles  which  pay  ‘2  batzen,  or  nearly  3'/.  per  50  kilogrammes. 

3.  Articles  which  pay  l  batzen,  or  nearly  1  [<!■  per  50  kilogrammes. 

I.  Articles  exempted  from  duty. 

Animal-.  living,  of  all  kind.-;  hark  for  tanning:  butter:  chalk.  gvp-uni.  plaster  of 
Pari-,  ami  tiles;  charcoal:  coni,  grain.  Hour,  and  meal  of  all  kind-;  grass  nnd  straw ; 
.-alt:  vegetable-,  viz.  —  potatm-,  onion-,  turnip-,  and  all  other  kind-;  wood,  viz. — fire- 
wnod.  buililmg- wood,  hewn  or  -awn,  ami  all  other-,  and  manufactured  in  anv  wav,  except 
furniture  and  utensil-. 

II.  Articles  paying  a  duty  of  2  batzen,  or  nearly  3r/.,  per  50  kilogrammes  or 
110 1  lbs. 

Ann-  and  weapon-  of  all  kind-  of  metal ;  book-  :  cabinet-work  of  wood  ;  candles;  cocoa, 
colTeo.  chocolate,  ehieorv  ground  ;  corks,  copper,  bras-  and  bronze  manufactured  ;  chemi¬ 
cal  production-  not  ot.lierwi-c  named  :  clocks  nnd  watches  ;  confectionary  and  coin  tits  ; 
cordage,  coehineal.  cotton  twi-t,  and  all  manufactures  of  cotton;  cutlery ;  distilled  spi¬ 
rit-  and  liquor-;  drugs  and  medicines;  earthenware  fine,  and  porcelain;  furniture  for 
hou-elio|i|  u-e  ;  furs  prepared  or  made  up;  glasswares  nnd  crystals,  all  kinds  ;  gums  of  all 
kind-:  gunpowder;  habiliments,  or  dres-es  and  clothing  cf  nil  kinds;  hats  and  felts  ;  hardwares 
of  all  metal;  indigo;  lead  manufactured;  linen' manufactures  ;  machines  and  tools;  mercery 
and  -mallvvans  ;  musical  instruments;  paper  and  articles  of  pajtor ;  perfumery;  salted  meat 
and  venison  :  silk  and  other  thin  llo-s :  silk  manufacture- ;  skins,  prepared  and  wrought  ;  soap  ; 
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«traw  manufactures,  nil  kinds;  -ugar ;  -pices  of  all  kinds  ;  tobacco.  manufactured ;  ten; 
tin  manufactures  ;  tm<;  wines  in  bottle.- :  woollen  manufacture-  :  good-  tin-  manufacture 
of  Kurope,  not  hereafter  enumerated. 

III.  .Articles  paying  a  duty  of  1  batzen,  or  nearly  1 1<I-  per  lit)  lbs. 

Alum;  Inter;  brimstone;  cheese;  copper  and  brass,  uuw  might  :  cotton  wind;  cream 
of  tartar,  raw;  dve  woods  and  dvestiilfs.  except  indigo  and  cochineal:  earthenware,  com¬ 
mon.  glazed  or  painted  ;  flax  and  hemp  :  ti-li,  dried  or  -alted  ;  fruits,  gnvn  and  dry  :  fea¬ 
thers ;  green  and  common  glasswares  :  glue:  honev  ;  hops;  hides  and  skin-,  undressed: 
lead:  tin:  iron;  -tool  ;  steel  turned  and  wrought:  mineral  waters-  minerals  and 
litharge:  oils;  plants;  jmtashes  ;  pipeclay  ;  rice  and  pearled  bailey;  saltpetre; 
soda;  starch:  stones;  tallow  and  grease;  tobacco-leave-;  tinder:  tar;  pitch;  ro-m ; 
seeds;  silk;  tlo—  or  floret  ;  vinegar;  vitriol;  wine  in  cask-:  wax.  raw;  white  lead;  wood, 
common  works  of ;  wool,  sheep’s  ;  zinc ;  and  all  articles  not  otherwise  enumerated. 

The  foregoing  duties  arc  levied  at  the  general  frontier  of  Switzerland,  without 
distinction  as  to  their  being  for  transit  or  for  home  consumption. 

Besides  the  federal  duties,  there  arc  small  cantonal  taxes  of  transit  and  con¬ 
sumption,  fixed  by  the  local  administration  for  municipal  purposes. 

The  total  importations  in  is  10  were, 

Articles  paying  1  batzen  ....  I  .L,:l;j,;Wi;i  centner-. 


Total  dutv  paid  artie 

The  principal  articles  were. 


ood-  ami  dve  stuffs 


ml  V 


Chi.- 


Drugs 

Distilled  spirits 
Printed  cloths 
Indigo  and  cochineal 


H-X'ks 


[Silk,  i 
Fish,  salted  or  dried 
Rice  and  pearled  barley 

Tobacco 
Common  glass 
Wines  in  casks 
,.  bottles 


Ts.O.iT 

IM.KMi 

LdhTl’d 
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The  exports  of  Switzerland  to  France,  in  1S40,  francs  value. 

Pi! i \  ci iwi.  Articles  of  Swiss  Produce  or  .Manufacture. 

]  lApoocd  IVumv^ 

N’.!;  manufacture  .  .  <>.)'•'. 202  .  J  !L472.  l.'ii) 

Cotton  ditto  .  .  601.101  .  . 

Clocks  ami  watches  ....  (j.S9S,492 

Cattle  .  numlior  27. 120  .  .  S'MIM.'io 

Uutter  .  .  .  kil.  o7-».122  .  .  SUd.Hid 

Ciue-e  .  .  .  9(11.917  .  .  lod.oti.! 

Linen-,  woven,  fee.  .  .‘>2. 1(11  .  .  <ig2.S.)2 

Wool,  sheep's  .  .  1H2.929  .  .  oltU29 

_  Jewellery . 402,422 

Clothing  and  linen,  made  up  a.'J.t,22S 

Straw  platting,  aml  hats  of  ....  4.77, irtr* 

Dressed  skins . 102.21.) 

Dyed  silk . 00, 169 

Woollen  manufactures  ....  49,409 

With  the  exception  of  printed  cottons,  embroidered  muslins  and  cambrics, 
clocks  and  watches,  the  exports  of  goods  (the  manufactures  of  Sw  itzerland]  into 
Germany,  are  unimportant.  Swiss  manufactures  are  however  exported  exten¬ 
sively  for  the  American  markets,  and  for  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean;  and  it 
will  be  observed  that  all  the  cottons,  and  nearly  all  the  silks  and  other  woven 
goods  exported  from  Switzerland  to  France,  only  pass  in  transit  to  other  countries. 

The  principal  seats  of  Swiss  manufactures  arc, 

The  Canton  of  .Xcafchniel  for  printed  cottons,  lace,  jewellery,  clocks, 
watches,  and  various  minor  articles.  Wines  and  some  good  cheese  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  canton. 

(leneca,  for  watches,  clocks,  jewellery,  musical  boxes,  enamelled  articles, 
philosophical  and  other  instruments,  tools,  cutlerv,  fire-arms,  iScc. 

Zurich ,  Argune,  and  Ihur^ovie,  chiefly  for  cotton  and  silk  manufactures, 
some  woollen  goods,  straw  platting  and  hats,  linens,  and  various  minor  articles. 

.S/.  (t all  and  part  of  Apenzell ,  for  linens,  muslins,  cambrics,  embroiderv, 
tambouring,  <kc.  tkc. 

Basel,  chiefly  for  silk  ribbons,  has  nearly  -1000  ribbon  looms. 

Raw  materials  for  the  manufactures  of  Switzerland,  are  greatly  increased  in 
price  by  the  expense  of  carriage,  and  bread  and  other  articles  of  food,  cost  higher, 
than  in  most  other  states.  The  restrictions  on  transit  through,  and  the  prohi¬ 
bitory  tariff  of,  France  bear  heavily  on  Swiss  industry. 

In  Switzerland  there  are  iio  duties  of  consequence  _on  foreign  goods  to 
protect  home  fabrics  ;  yet  her  silk  and  cotton  manufactures  compete  in  distant 
markets  with  those  of  England,  Germany,  and  France. 
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articles  of  consumption. 


IMPORTED  INTO 

PKl'iMA. 

IMPORTED  INTO  THE  l 

.‘N  ION. 

AKTICLES. 

IM1.  i  AKTICLES. 

|  ,M0.  , 

- 

Wine  and  mail,  at  dollar*  ;■ 
|>JIJ  from  Switrt-rlaDtl.  at  *  dollar] 

30/ltH  Spier*  at  6}  dollar*  ......... ..j 

I  c’"- 

5 

Herring*,  at  1  dollar . 

IIJrWH  Herring*  at  1  dollar  . . 

mVNI 

wo,#iV 

C  fa,  at  6}  dollar* . 

f‘lJ«h72  :  Toffee,  at  A)  dollar* . 

s 

703X» 
it;  yoi 

T’.su«;  . 

‘n> 

4VXI  ;  frrvclt*  at  4  dollar*  . . 

U>«7 

nisw 

H»*.  f*»r  rrfmiD*,  at  5  JoiUri 
Raw . 

!  n!.m 

301.SMT2  , 'tuup*.  for  rrfining.  at  dir*. 

317,  JOd  , 1  Haw,  fur  rrfiiang'  at  3  dollar*. 

uajn  !b.w. . 

IdJtw?  Manufactured . 

jjiwe^io 

Z'Z 

’“..'I 

Customs  Revenue  collected  by  each  State  of  the  Union  for  1841. 


STATES. 

Inhabitants. 

Amount  of 
Duty  raised. 

Share  of  net 
Receipts. 

Prussia  ....... 

15.159.031 

14.701,355 

10,925,229 

Bavaria  .... 

4.375.5H6 

1,6.31,171 

3,153,621 

Sftxtmv 

1.706,276 

1,878.176 

1,229,727 

Wilrtemberg  .... 

1,703.253 

!  474.448 

1,291.234 

Tifidon 

i  1,294,131 

|  846.364 

936,847 

Ih'SH-Ca^el . 

666.230 

1  408,673 

480,193 

Hc«c- Darmstadt  .  .  .  .  . 

820.907 

l  515,444 

637,415 

Thuringia  ..... 

*  952,421 

3  13,2 1 2 

636,418 

Nassau . 

j  303,095 

•  35,141 

288,682 

Frankfurt  ..... 

|  66.333 

j  1.026,460 

1.026,498 

Imports  into  Germany,  by  the  Rhine,  from  Rotterdam,  in  the  Year  1841. 
Value  in  Pounds  sterling. 


X 

Cheese  and  butter  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  1,160 

Coffee .  440,560 

Cotton . 113,160 

Cutlery,  hardware . .  ...  15,480 

Drugs  used  in  medicine  and  the  arts  .  .  .  .  .  65,120 

Dye  stuffs  and  colours  .........  378,200 

Earths,  ochres,  and  bricks  .........  1 ,480 

Fish  and  salted  provisions  .........  11,240 

Fruit  dried  and  fresh  .  .  .  .  .  .  •  •  .  .  23,360 

Geneva  and  other  indigenous  spirits  .......  24,240 

Glass  and  glasswares  . . .  .  •  •  1,120 

Grain  and  flour  for  food  .........  60,200 

Crums  ............  17,640 

Hair,  horse  and  other  kinds,  and  feathers  . .  17,920 

Hemp  and  flax  2,360 
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£ 

Hides  and  skins  .  .  .  203,960 

Iron,  nails,  and  ironmongery  ........  13.320 

Manufactures  of  various  kinds  ........  12,280 

Metals  wrought  and  un wrought  ........  10-1.560 

Oils  for  the  arts .  40.360 

Pitch,  tar,  and  other  rosins  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  3.160 

Porcelain,  earthenware  and  pottery  .......  9.600 

Salt  and  chemical  products  .........  46,720 

Seeds,  oleaginous  ...  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  21,000 

Spices . .  32,760 

Sugar,  raw  ...........  106.880 

. - refined  . .  98.640 

Tallow  anil  other  fat  ........  36,640 

Thread,  yam,  twist,  and  manufacture :  viz. — 

of  cotton  ...........  1.323,760 

„  hemp  and  flax  ........  41.320 

„  silk . 13.5,320 

.,  wool  or  worsted . .  .  .  306..560 

,,  not  enumerated  articles  .......  14,520 

Tobacco — indigenous  unmanufactured  ......  320 

- leaf  and  roll  ..........  12.5, (XX) 

- manufactured  ..........  42,000 

Wines  ami  foreign  spirits . 26,1  TO 

Wood — cabinetmakers'  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  3.960 

- dyewood . 8.5,760 

Sundry  articles  ..........  12,480 


Total  in  sterling  ...  .  £3,864,689 


Expokts  from  Germany,  by  the  Rhine,  to  Rotterdam,  during  the  Year  1041. 
Value  in  Pounds  sterling. 


Barley,  oats,  and  other  com  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  45.920 

Coals . " . 14,920 

Cotton .  4<X) 

Drugs  used  in  medicine  and  the  arts  .......  19.920 

Dye  stulls  and  colours  .........  25,440 

Fruit,  dried  and  fresh  .  •  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  1,120 

Glass  and  glasswares  ......  ...  8,360 

Gums  ............  80 

Haberdashery  and  hardware  ........  40,280 

Hair,  horse  and  other  kinds,  and  feathers  .  .  .  .  .  .  7,840 

Hemp  and  flax  ..........  3, 160 

Hides  and  skins  .  .  . 13,280 

Iron  ware  and  ironmongery  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  22,880 

Manufactures  of  various  kinds  ........  54,760 

Metals  wrought  and  unwrought  .  .....  18,840 

OiLs  for  the  arts .  8(X) 

Pitch,  tar,  and  other  rosins  ........  80 

Porcelain,  earthenware  and  pottery  .......  3,240 

Potash  and  other  ashes  .........  40 

Rice . 40 

Rum  and  arrack  ..........  920 

Salt  and  chemical  products  .........  4.360 

Seeds,  oleaginous,  or  for  extracting  oil  therefrom  ....  .  22,600 
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Tallow  ami  other  fat  . 

Thread.  yarn-.  tui-t  /uni  manufacture-.  *iz. — 
..  li<'in|i  anil  tla\ 

..  -ilk . 

..  won!  nr  woi-UimI  . 

..  nut  enumerated 

Wheat,  rye.  and  (1- Mir  thereof 

Wniiil  ;  \  i/_ — "cabinetmaker^ 

- for  ship  ami  house  Imildintr 

Wool . 

Sundry  article*  ..... 


£ 

8.8-40 
’•2-40 
1  It;, 300 


*..jt;,4do 
.3.3,320 
i.'S.UM) 
MOO 
2 1 .!,!»(«) 
.39.200 
1.200 
120 
7,320 
7.100 
29.280 


Total  in  sterling  ....  fl.3<J.7,2(K) 

COST  OF  SIliri’IN'fi,  \c.,  A  I  I  II  K  HIU.IIHIM,  l’dlUS. 

Antwerp. — A  ship,  copper-fastened  and  coppered,  and  rigged  complete, 
Hi/,  to  1  7 /•  per  ton.  Each  seaman,  per  month,  wages  .1.5a.  It/,  to  3(5*.  &<1. ;  provi¬ 
sions  35*. 

Ihn  rKitDAM. — A  ship  for  the  .Java  trade  copper-fastened  anti  coppered,  and 
rigged,  18/.  lo*.  to  21/.  per  ton  ;  for  home  trade,  1 1/.  to  1.5/.  Eaeli  seaman,  per 
month,  wages  .31*. ;  provisioned  35s.  to  lot. 

H. v.Miii  itr;. — A  ship  coppered,  and  copper-fastened, and  rigged,  10/.  per  ton  ; 
not  coppered  8/.  per  ton.  Eaeli  seaman,  per  month,  wages  .50*. ;  provisions  25*. 

Kiel. — A  ship  oak-built,  complete  for  sea,  12/.  per  ton.  Each  seaman,  per 
month,  wages  30s. ;  provisions  25.*.  to  3.7s. 

I. uijkc. — A  ship  plain  built,  iron  fastenings,  and  rigged,  about  S/.  per  ton. 
Each  seaman,  per  month,  wages  -10s. ;  provisions  30*. 

Rostock. — A  ship  plain  built,  iron  fastenings,  and  rigged,  8/.  to  9/.  per  ton. 
Each  seaman,  per  month,  wages  30s.  to  33s.;  provisions  20j.  to  23s. 

Stettin. — A  ship  plain  built,  iron  fastenings,  and  rigged,  //.  per  ton.  Each 
seaman,  per  month,  wages  21s. ;  provisions  23s. 

Dantzic. — A  ship  iron-fastened,  and  rigged,  (5/.  per  ton.  Each  seaman,  per 
month,  wages  30s.  to  32s. ;  provisions  15s.  to  20s. 

Coi’Enii aokn. — A  ship  coppered  and  copper-fastened,  and  rigged,  15/.  per 
ton  :  rather  less  in  the  outports.  Each  seaman,  per  month,  wages  30*.  to  35s. ; 
provisions  about  30s.  ' .  - 

The  above  cost  of  ships  includes  rigging  and  two  sets  of  sails. 

HKKT-KOOT  SOLAR  JN  I’ ROSSI  A,  &C. 

The  number  of  fabrics  have  doubled  since  1S3G.  Prussia  had  that  year  50, 
the  other  states  25.  In  1S10  Prussia  h  id  91,  the  other  states  50;  total  Ill. 
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In  IS.Ki  llic  produce  was  from  SO, (MX)  to  9.">,(MX)  centners.  In  1M(>  estimated 
at  210, (MX)  centners.  An  excise  duty  has  been  imposed  on  tins  sugar. 

The  consumption  of  all  kinds  of  sugar  in  the  states  of  the  Union  is  stated  to 
be  1‘JGfi  kilogrammes  per  individual,  or  about  t  lbs.  avoirdupois.  In  the  towns 
at  about  2}  kilogrammes  or  5),  lbs. 

novAi.  t.i;\  l  it r.K  iN'i  it  t;  i  i.  o)  kkki.ix. 

In  this  school  of  design  are  taught  practical  arithmetic,  machine  drawing, 
clay  modelling,  physics,  elementary  geometry,  general  and  architectural  drawing, 
elementary  mathematics,  trigonometry  and  projections,  hand  drawing,  chemistry, 
practical  knowledge  from  samples  of  raw  materials  and  manufactures,  mine¬ 
ralogy,  building,  perspective,  original  design  drawing,  architecture,  analytical 
dynamics,  practical  machine-making,  and  original  design  machine-drawing. 
Chemists’  and  artisans’  work  daily  in  the  laboratory  and  workshops  of  the  insti¬ 
tution,  and  the  professors  are  appointed  strictly  on  account  of  their  ability  as 
instructors. 

(  :)I'Vltlt.lll  (If  KOOKS  IN  OKItMWV. 

The  (iermanic  Diet,  two  or  three  years  ago,  came  to  the  following  resolutions 
respecting  spurious  editions  of  literary  works,  and  surreptitious  copies  of  works 
of  art : 

Akt.  I.  —  Literary  productions  of  every  kind  as  we  I  a.»  winks  of  nrt,  whether  already 
pulili-lied  nr  nut.  shall  not  lie  multiplied  by  mechanical  means  without,  the  consent  ot  the 
authors  or  artists,  or  tlm-,.  tn-whnm  they  may  have  transferred  their  right-. 

2.  The  rights  alaivr  mentioned  sliall  pa*s  to  the  heirs  or  representatives  of  the  author* 
or  artists,  or  those  to  whom  tlu-v  have  l»vn  transferred,  and  when  lie  wlm  brought  out  the 
work  or  he  who  is  the  editor  is  named,  this  right  shall  |M>  recognised  and  protected  in  all 
the  States  of  the  Confederation  for  a  period  of  tell  vcai*  at  the  h  ast.  This  period  shall  lie 
applicable  to  literary  production*  and  work'  of  an  which  have  already  appeared  within  the 
territories  of-  the  (iermanie  Confederation  dining  the  twenty  veins  which  have  preceded 
the  date  of  this  resolution,  when  these  production*  and  work-  -hall  he  published  anew, 
teekoning  from  the  vear  of  their  new  publication.  When  works  are  published  in  parts,  the 
period  -hall  he  reckoned  from  the  publication  of  the  la-t  part. 

II.  Allows  the  prolonging’ of  the  shortest  period  of  enpv  right  for  evpeiisive  work-  for  a 
time  not  exceeding  twenty  years. 

I.  Give-  to  authors  anil  arti-fs  a  light  of  eoiupeu-ation  fmm  all  per-on-who  may 
publish  .surreptitious  copies  of  their  work-,  and  declares  that  ’*ucli  surreptitious 
copies,  os  well  as  all  the  material-  u-ed  in  their  production,  shall  In-  seized  nud  destroyed. 

•i.  Interdicts  the  .ale  in  any  of  the  State*  of  the  Confederation  of  .-.11  surreptitious 
works,  whether  ma-ie  within  or  without  the  -tate  in  which  they  are  ntfered  for  sale,  and 
declare-  that  all  «urh  sales  -hall  !«■  liable  to  the  penalties  of  the  law. 

(5.  Heipiire-  that  all  the  States  -hall  communicate  to  the  Diet  the  measures  they  -hall 
respectively  take  for  enforcing  the  observance  of  the  foregoing  articles.  It  al-o  re-erves  to 
the  Diet  the  power  of  deliberating,  after  the  commencement  of  the  year  I  M2,  upon  the 
propriety  of  extending  the  term  of  the  rights  now  .granted  to  literary  men  and  ani't.-. 
unless  rircum«tancc*  should  render  an  earlier  reconsideration  of  the  subject  necessary. 

Another  separate  resolution  reserves  the  <pie»tion  of  the  right*  to  be  granted  to  the 
author*  of  mu'tcal  and  dramatic  works  and  compositions  to  future  consideration,  upon  a 
re|>ort  altout  to  la-  made  by  a  commission. 
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Exports  from  tin*  places  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  table,  o!  the  articles 
specified  therein. 

1.  Catti.k. — None  are  exported  from  Ostend,  nor  from  Antwerp,  the  latter 
imports  oxen  and  a  few  sheep  from  Holland  and  occasionally  from  Germany. 
Xu  cattle  have  been  exported  from  Rotterdam,  but  they  pass  from  Holland  In¬ 
land  into  Belgium  and  France.  No  eattle  are  exported  from  Bremen,  nor  hi¬ 
therto  from  Hamburg,  except  probably  in  transit,  of  which  we  have  no  account. 
From  Kioi  and  Altona.  or  rather  from  Sleswick  and  Holstein,  oxen,  cows,  sheep, 
and  swine,  are  driven  to  the  markets  of  Hamburg  and  Altona.  Xo  eattle,  sheep, 
or  swine  are  exported  from  Luhee.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Rostoek,  Stettin, 
and  Dantzic.  From  Denmark  there  have  been  exported  annually,  taking  the 
average  of  the  last  10  years,  -('>.' Hit)  oxen,  O', 0(1  rows.  10,000  horses,  lj,UK) 
sheep,  and  1. $.(.(«)  sm  ine.  From  .the  information  collected  by  .Mr.  Meek,  and 
from  all  other  ;u  o'i:iils  Denmark  and  Holstein,  chiefly. — Mecklenburg,  Hanover, 
and  Oldenburg,  secondly. — and  possibly  Holland,  are  the  only  countries  which 
can  atford  to  export  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  to  Kngland.  It  will  appear  from  the 
part  <.f  this  work  treating  of  France,  and  from  the  foregoing  tables  of  ex¬ 
ports  and  imports  of  eattle  from  and  into  CJcrmany,  that  Fiance  and  Ger¬ 
mane  do  not  possess  sutlicient.  live  stock  for  the  necessary  consumption. 
The  north  ui.  Spain  can  afford  to  export  hogs,  and,  probably,  a  few  horned 
rattle.  France  imports  cattle  from  Savoy,  and  from  part  of  ute  Swiss  Jura,  and 
also  fiom  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Germany;  but  the  exports  of  live  stock  from 
Germane  on  the  wi  st  is  far  more  than  overbalanced  by  the  imports  from -the 
cast,  rspeci.  lie  from  the  l.’krainc  and  .Moldavia. 

Provisions. —  From  7,M  1  cw 1  ,  iii  IMS,  lo  civt,,  in  I *-10,  of  butter, 

and  . .  1  /.  value,  in  l-vjs.  to  value,  in  Is  to,  of  poultry,  and  about 

•foou/.  valor  of  eggs,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  fresh  fruits  have  been  ex¬ 
ported,  chiefly  to  Kngland,  from. Ostend.  From  Antwerp  no  provisions  arc  ex¬ 
ported  except  as  slops'  stores).  All  kinds  are,  to  some  extent,  imported.  About 
rwt.  of  hams,  and  !  I'OO  tongues,  are  exported  from  Rotterdam  and  other 
places  in  ILIland.  All  Holland  exports  about  1  Cj.iMH)  cwt.  of  butter,  and  about 
1)|,S  of  cheese.  From  Bremen  dot), (MK)  to  lbs.  of  bacon  and  bams, 

and  about  LfOn.iHKl  IDs.  of  salted  and  smoked  beef  are  annually  exported.  Ham¬ 
burg  exports  about  7, at. '0.000  lbs.  of  smoked,  salted,  and  bung  beef,  and  hams  and 
bacon,  and  about  ‘JJ><X),ii<Kj  lbs.  of  butter.  The  exports  of  provisions  from  Ham¬ 
burg  will  [  rohably  increase.  I.doo, Odd  lbs.  of  butterare  exported  from  Holstein- 

Nh-suick:  and  beef,  hams,  tic.,  of  which  we  have  -no  account,  to  Hamburg. 
Luhee  sends  butter,  bacon,  hams,  \c.,  to  Hamburg,  but.  not  to  England.  Ros¬ 
tock  re-exports  bacon  and  bams  to  Prussia,  and  butter  to  Hamburg.  .Stettin  im¬ 
ports  both  butter  and  cheese,  and  exports  none  of  consequence.  Dantzic  exports 
hams,  hut  scarce lv  anv  other  provisions. 
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Sn/t  Meat. —  Mr.  Meek  states,  that 

“  Hamburg  has  for  some  time  past  got  into  great  repute  for  the  excellent  salt 
meat  which  is  cured  there,  of  which  a  considerable  quantity  is  sent  to  England 
and  lodged  in  bond  for  re-exportation.  The  beef  cured. comes  principally  from  the 
rich  pasture  of  Holstein,  and  is  of  excellent  quality. 

“The  quantity  exported  to  England  in  IS  10  was. 

Tierces. 

Of  salt  Ix’i'f  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  -.  .'((XXJ 

Of -alt  pork .  1000 

Of  bacon,  bain-,  tongue,  -au-nge-.  ami  smoked  b.  cf,  a  small  quantity  nas  ex¬ 
ported  to  England. 

*•  The  quantity  that  might  be  exported  from  Hamburg  annually,  would  pro¬ 
bably  be. 

Ofl-ecf  ...  ...  from  to  li<XXi 

Of  pork . .  MKHI  „  10.000 

“  If  any  additional- demand  was  made  for  salt  meat  to  export  to  England, 
beyond  that  which  exists  at  present,  it  would,  it  was  said,  have  the  effect  of 
equalizing  the  prices  in  England  and  Hamburg,  perhaps  not  to  so  great  an  ex¬ 
tent  the  first  year,  as  it  would  afterwards.  In  England  the  prices  would  fall.  In 
Hamburg  they  would  rise.  The  [trice  at  which  salt  meat  could  be  delivered  in 
England  in  navy  packages,  would,  if  admissible,  be  as  follows  : 

A  natv  tierce  of  -alt  beef,  containing  thirty -eight  s  lb.  piece-,  would  be.  me!. nling 
_ freight  and  charge-  I  ji. ).  I/. 

A  navy  tierce  of  pork,  containing  eighty  1  lb.  pieces,  would  be.  including  freight 
am!  charge*  <.•">>.),  If.  1  1>. 

“  Pork  is  sent  in  large  quantities  from  Holstein  to  Hamburg,  in  order  to  be 
salted.  The  [tigs  arc  killed  on  the  farms,  and  sent  to  Hamburg  in  waggons. 

“  The  price  of  smoked  beef,  which  loses  twenty-live  percent  [„  drying,  was 
stated  to  be  about  5j</.  [ter  lb.  in  1--  IU  1,000, 0(X)  lbs.  were  sold  at  that  price 
to  tlic  French  government,  for  the  use  of  the  troops  at  Algiers  :  and  l,2(X).ix.)o  lbs. 

of  hay  were  also  sent  there,  at  the  rate  of  at.  .hi.  per  ton  :  viz. — 

Co-t  of  l(MX)  lb-.  I/.  1  ‘2s. ,  freight  ami  charge-  (  I  n.v.  7>. 

Or  [ier  ton  of  1>_>  iO  lb-,  delivered  at  Algier-.  o,. 

The  price  of  bay  in  Is  1 1  wa-  20.-.  rr  lOOOIh-.,  nr  [«T  ton  21.  1>.  !)</. 

The  ln.-t  contract  price  for  the  na\y  in  England  w  a-,  tierce  of  beet.  7/.  d.v.  b /., 

ami  for  |iork,  7/.  d.«.  (k/. 

Flour,  about  dd. (XX)  barrels  (in  Ixd7  j." 

Hamburg  exports  annually,  in  about  SO  vessels  of  1 .1,000  tons,  to  the  New¬ 
foundland  fisheries,  bread  about' ’--82,000  bags,  butter  about  l-qOtX)  casks,  pork 
about  11, (XX)  barrels,  beef  about  1000  barrels,  hams  200  in  number,  bacon 
about  2500  casks,  wheat  fi(XX)  sacks,  bran  "00  sacks,  barley  I'.XJO  sacks,  pearled 
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barley  and  peas  5000  casks,  and  several  other  articles  such  as  shoes  and  boots, 
soap,  cordage,  gin,  Yar,  &c. 

Altona  exports  nearly  one-fourth  as  much  as  Hamburg  of  provisions  and 
other  articles  to  Newfoundland. 

Salto!  Meal,  Dantzic. — Mr. 'Meek  informs  us  that  a  rival  establishment 
to  that  at  Hamburg  has  been  formed  at  Dantzic,  whhh  he  subsequently  visited. 
He  states, 

“  Not  having,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dantzic,  the  advantage  of  such  fine 
pastures  as  those  which  are  to  be  found  in  Holstein;  and  the  cattle  being 
worked  in  the  plough  from  four  to  eight  years  before  they  are  attempted  to  be 
fattened,  and  ‘.hen  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  refuse  of  the  distilleries,  the 
meat  is  too  sinewy,  and  the.  fat  too  loose  to  bear  the  pickling  process.  The 
curing  of  salt  beef  has,  therefore,  been  given  up;  but  with  pork,  the  success 
has  been  perfect.  The  hogs  are  all  corn  !cd,  and  killed  in  the  establishment, 
and  the  meat  is  therefore  sure  to  keep,  when  properly  managed.  Every 
thing  seemed  to  be  conducted  in  a  proper  manner,  and  the  meat  appeared 
to  hoof  excellent  quality.  The  quantity  exported  to  England  last  year  was  5000 
barrels,  which  was  afterwards  re-exported  to  Australia.  The  price  obtained  was 
from  fils,  to  03'.  per  barrel  of  2<X)  lbs. ;  the  present  price  is  (i2s.  per  barrel, 
free  on  board,  in  Dantzic.  The  parties  connected  with  this  establishment 
were  equally  as  anxious  as  those  at  Hamburg,  to  tender  for  salt  meat  to  the 
navy,  to  be  contracted  for  next  year,  if  permission  could  be  granted.’’ 

I.owkst  and  Highest  Prices  of  C’orn  at  Dantzic,  for  each  Year,  from 
to  lb  II.  according  to  the  Municipal  Register  of  that  City. 
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SECTION  VI. 

HOLLAND  AND  THE  NETHERLANDS’  INDIES. 


<  IIAI'TKR  I. 

IMIHIIMTIOHV. 

IIom.am)  lias  owed  lier  prosperity, — p.irtlv  to  necessity. — partly  to  her  situa¬ 
tion  between  great  rivers  flowing  down  from  the  centre  of  Europe,  through  lier 
small  territories greatly  to  the  thrift,  enterprise,  and  bravery  of  her  people  ; 
and,  aided  by  these  physical  and  moral  circumstances,  quite  as  much  to  her 
libera!  and  enlightened  commercial  policy. 

The  Dutch  may  not,  in  the  eyes  of  manv.  be  the  nation  most  to  be  admired 
in  Europe:  but  they  will  stand  high,  if  we  judge  them  according  to  their  merits, 
and  value  them  on  the  standard  of  what  they  have  done. 

Hv  their  hatred  to  tyranny  ami  oppression,  tiiev  have  ati'orded  the  first 
durable  example  of  free  and  religious  liberty  to  then  st  of  Europe.  To  a  countrv 
almost  floating  on  the  waters,  and  subjected  to  sudden  inundations,  thev  have 
given  a  firm  foundation,  and  raised  formidable  barriers  to  the  inroads  of  the  floods 
and  of  the  ocean.  They  have,  without  .'/o/fr  or  Vkml.fr  in  their  count  rv.  built  spacious 
cities  and  super!)  edifices  :  the  foundations  ami  superstructure  of  vhirh  tl.ev  have 
carried  from  afar.  Without  possessing.  at  home,  anv  one  material  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  ship,  they  have  built  navies  that  have  swept  the  flags  of  their 
former  tyrants  from  off  the  ocean,  and  they  have  disputed  the  seas  with  the  most 
formidable  fleets-  Without  arable  land,  the ir  cities  became  granaries  for  sup. 
plying  Europe;  and  with  a  territory  not  so  extensive  as  Wales,  and  tin'  people  at 
all  times  subjected  to  heavy  taxation,  their  army,  their  fleet,  and  their  commerce 
have  enabled  them  to  rank  high  among  the  nations  of  Europe. 

Although  under  Napoleon  their  commerce  was  nearly  annihilated,  that  states¬ 
man  will  he  greatly  in  error,  who  classes  the  kingdom  of  Holland  .ilium:  three 
which  now  stand  low  in  political  consequence.  There  are  great  riches  still  in  Hol¬ 
land.  It  is  a  country  in  which  there  is  less  su  tie  ring  than  in  any  other  in  the 
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world  :  there  are  no  pour-rates  ;  yet  those  in  distress  are  better  sheltered,  clad, 
and  fed,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Furopc.  Benevolent  institutions  for  all  neces¬ 
sary  aid.  whether  to  the  orphan,  the  sick,  the  blind,  or  the  lame,  are  found  in 
very  town  in  Holland.  The  principles  under  which  all  is  managed  are,  one 
waste,  no  extravagance,  no  jobbing  in  the  direction  ;  that  all  who  cat,  if  in  health, 
must  work,  and  for  all  who  can  work  there  is  no  excuse  for  being  idle,  as  the 
municipal  administrations  arc  always  prepared  to  employ  the  unoccupied.  Beg¬ 
ging  is  there  a  profession  that  cannot  be  allowed.  How  different  to  all  this  is 
the  condition  of  Spain  1  which  we  shall  hereafter  contrast  with  Holland. 

Taxation  lias,  however,  always  been  high  in  the  United  Provinces:  yet  the 
wants  of  the  state,  not  protection  to  manufactures,  formed  the  cause  of  taxation. 
Holland  has,  at  whatever  eipense  and  endurance,  always  maintained  national  as 
well  as  individual  credit. 

We  have  c-Aarnined  thoroughly  the  causes  of  wealth  in  this  state,  and  find  them 
to  be  no  other  than  pcr'cvcring  industry  in  the  pursuit  of  gain, — continued  by  each 
indiiiduui  dunn g  life,  and  transmitted  by  each  to  bin  successor;  and  the  most  e.r- 
trnordinnry  /rugu/ity  in  the  manner  of  lining,— joined  to  the  universally  governing 
mu  inn  among  the  Dutch ,  that  it  is  a  disgrace  not  to  live  upon  much  less  than  one's 
income.  It  must  not,  however,  lie  forgotten  that  the  wars  of  the  Dutch,  which 
occasioned  these  high  rates  of  taxation,  were  often  unjust,  and  ruinous  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  country. 

The  necessities  of  the  state  taxed  consumption,  when  the  occasion  required, 
at  enormously  high  rates  ;  extending  this  taxation  even  to  corn,  —  to  grinding  at 
the  mills, —  to  the  baking  of  bread,-  to  butter,  fish,  fruits,  legacies,  sales  of 
houses,  lands,  tScc. 

The  land  and  other  directitaxes  yield  at  present  about  the  same  revenue  as 
the  customs  and  excise,  and  the  whole  taxation  has  not  been  equal  to  the  ex¬ 
penditure  since  the  Belgium  revolution. 

Since  the  peace  of  1>1I,  Holland  has  in  many  respects  departed  from  the 
liberal  commercial  principles  under  which  she  Nourished.  Following  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  I'.ngland,  differential  tonnage  >,utics  in  favour  of  her  own  ilag,  and  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  the  Colonial  trade,  have  been  established, — and,  lately,  pernicious  corn- 
duties  have  been  legalized  by  the  states-general.  Bounties  < -not  drawbacks )' are 
also  paid  on  the  exportation  of  sugar  refined  in  Holland.  The  taxation,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  these  tw  ils,  and  of  maintaining  a  large  army  since  the  separation  from 
Belgium,  has  been  oppressive ;  yet  the  national  credit  has  been  maintained,  and 
the  tariff  of  duties  on  foreign  commodities  is  the  lowest  of  any  country  in 
F-umpe,  excepting  those  of  Switzerland,  Tuscany,  and  Turkey. 

The  iise  and  progress, — the  extraordinary  prosperity,  magnitude,  anil  decline — 
of  the  navigation,  trade,  and  manufactures  of  Holland, — the  disasters  which  the 
Dutch  -people  have  endured  and  overcome,  and  the  present  condition  of  the 
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Netherlands,  of  her  navigation,  commerce,  colonics,  and  finances, — form  alto¬ 
gether  a  great,  varied,  and  instructive  subject  of  investigation.  There  is  none 
on  winch  we  have  more  ample  materials ;  and  it  is  rather  extraordinary  that 
instead  of  profiting  by  tbe  example,  we  actually  introduced  into  our  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  into  our  institutions  several  measures,  which  have  chiefly  been  the  cause 
of  Holland’s  decline.4'  The  author  (Beawesj  of  the  Lei  Alercatuna  observes, 

“  The  Xelherlands,  or  Low  (.'outlines,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Austrian, 
Ft  each,  and  Dutrii  Flanders,  and  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  forming  the  Re¬ 
public  of  ffolt'anil,  were  anciently  known  by  the  name  of  Lower  Germain/,  or 
Belgium.  They  were  reduced  to  a  deplorable  condition  after  the  fall  of  the 
Western  Umpire  by  the  ravages  of  the  barbarians,  when,  through  want  of  people, 
their  lands  remained  uncultivated. 

“  But  about  the  tenth  century,  by  what  means  we  know  not,  they  began  to 
make  a  figure  in  Europe  by  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths,  with  which  they 
supplied  Britain  and  Germany. 

“  The  four  natural  products  of  which  the  British  Isle >  had  a  superfluity,  were 
wool,  leather,  tin,  and  lead,  and  occasionally  a  fifth,  viz.  corn.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Netherlands  had  little  or  no  superfluity  of  natural  products  to  export ;  Un¬ 
wanted  most  of  those  of  other  countries,  and  they  were  supplied  with  them  by 
way  of  barter  for  their  woollen  manufactures.  Baldwin  Count  of  Flanders,  about 
the  year  960,  considerably  improved  the  inland  trade  of  his  country  by  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  yearly  fairs  or  markets,  and  goods  were  permitted  to  be  brought 
to  them  from  foreign  countries  free  of  all  duty.  ’ 

The  author  of  La  Richessc  de  la  Ilullande,  commences  by  observing  *•  that 
it  is  "cnerally  believed  that  the  cradle  of  the  commerce  of  the  Dutch  was  the  same 
as  that  of  their  liberty.  'Phis  is  true  in  one  sense,  inasmuch  as  the  Dutch  have  alw  ays 
been  more  or  less  free,  and  their  trade  owed  in  a  great  degree  its  progress  to 
the  libertv  they  enjoyed  for  several  ages  before  the  revolution  ;t  but  one  is 
deceived  who  imagines  that  commerce  was  only  established  among  them  by  the 
revolution,  which  freed  them  from  the  yoke  of  the  counts.  For  several  centuries 
before  this  revolution,  the  fishery  and  trade,  and  even  the  manufactures  of  the 
Dutch  were  in  a  flourishing  condition.  From  the  time  when  the  Dutch  were 
only  known  as  Batavians,  each  citizen  was  a  soldier  for  the  defence  of  his  country 

•  Sir  Wnller  Raleigh,  Sir  William  Petty,  ami  Sir  William  Temple's  a, (mint  of  tie-  Seven 
United  Provinces,  Macphcrxjn's  Annals  of  ('uinnimi',  ami  And.  iom  on  <  nrnmerre,  arc  do- 
principal  Knglish  works  to  which  *c  refer.  In  foreign  lanpuaees,  the  Mnmart  John  de  II  i it. 
I'aiict  Intuit  hr  Uiiinnr  (a  very  curious  history  of  Ilollaml.  pnhh-lii  il  at  Amsterdam,  m  I'-'1'.  aid 
tran-Iated  into  French),  and  /at  Jtirhrur  ,lr  la  J/.Jlatt'lr,  a  roriipieheii't  w  and  valuable  work,  a 

modern  statistical  foreign  w-orks,  and  the  ntlii  ul  return'  puhli'hcd  by  the  Netherlaml-  oovernnu  lit. 
owr  principal  authorities  for  t tie  commercial  and  fiscal  atiuirs  of  Holland. 

f  The  revolution  which  delivered  the  Dutch  from  the  yoke  ol  the  counts  of  I  landers,  .uni 
from  the  tyranny  of  Spain,  and  which  ended  in  the  independence  of  the  Seven  1  mted  Province-, 
generally  acknowledged  in  IG09,  mid  ratified  by  the  relehrated  treaty  of  Westphalia  in  lo4M, 


and  its  trade,  this  was  the  origin  of  armed  citizens,  and  which  still  exists  under 
the  name  of  the  Sc/itillcn/e.” 

The  first  armed  maritime  force  of  Holland  is  noticed  in  the  year  8H7,  and 
frequently  after  until  the  time  of  the  crusades,  when  a  tleet  of  native  armed  ships 
left  Holland  in  1-17  to  join  those  of  other  countries,  and  sailed  to  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  and  assisted  in  taking  Dalmatia,  from  which  pciiod  the  armed  as  well 
as  the  fishing  and  trading  marine  of  the  Hollanders  continued  to  increase 
rapidly. 

The  origin  of  the  Dutch  fleets  were  the  boats  of  the  fishermen.  Necessity 
occasioned  them  to  catch  and  cure  hsh  in  order  to  exchange  it  in  neighbouring 
nr  distant  places  for  other  articles  of  food,  or  for  other  articles  of  necessary’  use. 
This  was  t  lie  beginning  of  that  commerce  which  afterwards  extended  over  the 
whole  world,  and  which  enabled  them  to  sustain  the  long  war  that  finally 
secured  their  independence. 

Holland  was  erected,  by  the  Kmpcror  I.ouis  II.,  into  a  county  or  earldom 
of  the  empire  in  ;  but  it  did  not  bear  the  name  o£  Holland  until  !>ld, 
nor  was  the  title  of  (.'ount  of  Holland  conferred  until  the  early  part  of  the 
eleventh  century,  when  Arnold  Karl  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Friesland,  held 
his  territories  from  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  not  as  previously,  as  a  liege 
of  France. 

In  llf',1  we  find  the  first  account  of  its  thriving  fishery  being  regularly 
established  according  to  stations  and  seasons.  In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  a  son  of  the  (’omit  of  Holland  is  said  to  have  proceeded  with  a  tleet  of 
:iOO  shins,  bv  order  of  the  Pope,  against  the  Shi/iui^t  fStadiogosi  which  sailed, 
aeeordmg  to  the  author  of  /.//  /I'lW/i'iir  ,/,■  /11  Hul/mulf,  by  the  Weser,  against 
the  town  of  Made.  Who  the  heretic  .SVW/7/gi  were,  or  the  town,  is  unknown, 
an  I  most  of  the  ships  were  probably  boats.  The  Pensionary  de  Witt,  in  his 
work,  77/c  Inin a/  <>1  Hull, mil ,  says,  that  ”  before  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century  there  was  hut  little  trade  in  the  province  of  Holland;  that  its  towns 
were  few  and  small,  and  oppre-sed  by  their  lords,  who  overawed  them  and  the 
country,  from  their  forts  and  castles,  and  who  would  not  allow  the  citizens  to 
wall  their  towns  for  security,  as  was  the  case  then,  with  Haarlem,  Amsterdam, 
Leyden,  Delft,  i\ic.’7  Moth  in  Holland  and  in  Flanders,  we  find  that  as  early  as 
the  first  years  of  the  fourteenth  century,  there  was  a  general  freedom  of  trade. 
When  Kduar.d  I.  levied  tolls  and  imposition  on  foreign  merchants,  vessels,  and 
goods,  ami  solicited  Robert  Karl  of  Flanders  to  prohibit  all  trade  with  the 
Si-.. ts.  the  Karl  replied,  Our  country  of  Flanders  is  common  to  all  the  world,  and 
every  person  finds  in  it  free  admission.”  About  the  same  time  the.  woollen 
cloth  manufactory  was  introduced  into  lloll.-’id,  hv  weavers  from  Brabant  and 
Ki.indcrs;  and  several  years  before  t lie  end  of  this  century  the  towns  of  the 
latter  became  strong,  and  acquired  great  power  and  influence. 
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In  order  to  exhibit  the  progress  of  the  trade,  navigation,  and  power  of  Holland, 
we  have  compressed  a  view  of  the  same  in  the  following  chronological  form  : 

In  1300,  although  Holland  and  Zealand  were  said  to  have  been  potent  in 
shipping  as  far  back  as  1  Cf.3-4 ,  we  find  that  in  the  first  year  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  its-towns  and  cities  were  tew  and  inconsiderable. 

In  1307,'  there  were  several  disputes  respecting  trade  between  England 
and  Holland. 

In  1325,  a  commercial  treaty  was  concluded  between  Holland  and  England. 

In  1337,  King  Edward  prohibited  the  exportation  of  wool,  or  the  importation 
of  woollens,  and  the  wearing  of  any  foreign  furs  or  silks  by  any  one  not  worth 
above  one  hundred  pounds;  this  was  done  merely  to  mortify  his  enemy 
the  Earl  of  Flanders;  and  He  Witt  remarks  that  at  this  time,  and  “  before  the 
hulls  and  tumults  had  removed  the  weaving  trade  to  England,  the  Netherlands 
could  formerly  deal  enough  with  that  kingdom, — the  English  being  then  only 
shepherds  and  wool-sellers,  and  their  king  received  few  other  imposts  but  from 
wool  exported  :  no  less  depending  on  the  Netherlands,  who  were  almost  the  only 
weavers  in  Europe,  than  the  weavers  on  them.”  • 

“  Soon  after  the  year  1300,”  l)e  Witt  continues,  “  many  of  the  Flemish  and 
Ilrabant  manufacturers  removed,  whereby  the  towns  of  the  Hollanders  in¬ 
creased  in  greatness  and  number  of  inhabitants.” 

13-SO.  Before  this  period  the  Hollanders  had  an  extensive  trade  with 
France,  especially  with  Rochelle,  for  wines. 

In  13!)*,  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  were  granted  by  Henry  IV.,  of 
England,  to  John  de  Waghen,  of  Beverley;  against  the  Dutch,  fur  the  sum  of 
S52A  nobles,  and  22  pence  sterling,  due  to  him  by  a  merchant  of  Leyden,  and  by 
another  at  Delft,  on  their  written  securities  ;  and  Henry  directs  “  his  admirals, 
Ike..,  to  seize  on  all  Holland  and  Zealand  ships  and  goods,  until  De  Waghen 
be  reimbursed,  with  costs  and  charges.:’ 

In  1 109,  De  \\  itt  says  “  the  pirates  of  Friesland,  who  infested  the  seas,  were 
now  suppressed  by  Amsterdam  and  other  towns.” 

In  1  130,  England  sends  woollen  cloths  to  the  Brabant  marts,  and  brings  hack 
mercery,  haberdashery,  and  "niceties.  “  To  these  marts,”  says  Hakluyt,  -  repair 
the  English,  Catalans,  French,  Lombards,  Genoese.  Scots,  and  Spaniards;  and 
the  Irish  also  live  there,  and  deal  in  great  quantities  of  hides.  But  the  English 
buy  more  goods  than  all  the  other  nations  together.  Wherefore  let  us  keep  the 
sea  well  and  they  must  be  our  friends.  Brabant,  Holland,  and  Zealand  alforded 
little  merchandize  property  of  their  own,  but  mauder  and  wood  for  dvers,  garlic, 
onions,  and  salt-fish.  For  the  other  rich  merchandize  which  the  English  buy  at 
their  marts  come  in  carts  overland  from  Burgumlv  and  Cologne.” 

In  H3S,  a  commission  was  appointed  by  Henry  VI.  to  settle  matters 
of  commercial  intercourse  between  England,  Holland.  Zealand,  and  Friesland. 


Iii  l-i-41,  the  Dutdi  defeat  the  ships  of  the  Hansc  Towns  and  Easterlings 
twice  at  sea.  The  Danes,  Swedes,  and  Hansc  Towns  combine  against  the  Dutch  ; 
but  the  latter,  in  a  three  years  war,  prove  too  powerful  for  them  all  and  take  a 
whole  fleet  of  Easterlings  in  Hiscay. 

In  1171,  Bruges  becomes  a  great  mart  and  emporium  by  treaty  between  all 
the  Hansc Towns.  The  Dutch  fleet  becomes  so  formidable  as  to  capture,  retake, 
or  burn,  on  the  coast  of  Burgundy,  thirty  ships  which  were  commanded  by  the 
Earl  of  Warwick. 

In  M7‘J,  a  formal  treaty  was  concluded  between  Holland  and  the  Hansc 
Towns. 

In  1511,  war  between  the  Hollanders  and  Lubeckers :  the  latter  at  first 
successful  in  the  Baltic,  but  finally  defeated  and  fled  to  Travesmunde. 

In  1521,  the  sea  breaks  in  over  Holland,  and,  according  to  some  accounts, 
destroyed  seventy-two  villages,  and  100,000  inhabitants.  This  account  as  to  the 
number  of  persons  destroyed  is  considered  an  exaggeration  ;  but  all  state  that  the 
destruction  was  immense,  both  of  houses,  property,  and  human  life. 

In  1523,  Gerard  Malvncs  states  in  his  Lei  Mercatoiia ,*  that  “the  fishers 
of  Enchuysen  were  persuaded  by  Violet  Stephens  and  other  discontented 
fishmongers  of  London,  to  cotne  and  fish  fur  them  in  his  Majesty’s  seas  of 
Great  Britain;  whereby  Holland  and  Zealand  have  increased  their  fishery  so  as 
to  have  2000  vessels,  which  make  three  voyages  a  year." 

In  1 5-1 7,  the  herring-fishery  was  become  so  important  that  “  eight  ships  of 
war,"  says  De  Witt,  “  were  now,  during  peace,  sent  to  protect  it.” 

In  1550,  Holland  first  trades  with  Japan;  and  the  Dutch  arc  afterwards 
accused  of  instigating  the  Japanese  to  the  horrible  massacre  of  the  Portuguese, 
their  missionaries,  and  the  converts  to  Christianity.  Ever  since  this  year  the 
Dutch  and  the  Chinese  have  continued  to  be  the  only  nations  which  have  had 
intercourse  with  Japan. 

In  1555,  twenty-two  Dutch  merchantmen  returning  from  Spain  laden  with 
Indian  spices,  kc.,  were  attacked  by  nineteen  French  ships  of  war:  a  despe¬ 
rate  fight  ensued,  with  great  execution  ,  the  Dutch  claimed  the  victory.  They 
grappled  with  each  other  in  the  fight,  and  several  ships  on  each  side  caught  fire. 
Tlma-nas  claims  the  success  on  the  part  of  France;  adding,  that  “it  was  a 
lamentable  victory,  and  greatly  to  their  king’s  loss, — that  the  French  force  in 
ships,  men  and  artillery  were  superior  to  that  of  the  Dutch  ;  but  that  the  ships 
of  the  latter  were  larger  and  much  stronger.” 

In  1500  Louis  Guicciardini,  in  his  description  of  the  Netherlands,  relates, 
that  “  the  Hollanders  at  this  time  brought  annually  from  Denmark,  Eastland, 
Livonia,  and  Poland,  sixty  thousand  lasts  of  grain,  chiefly  rye,  then  worth  one 

*  There  are  two  works  which  hear  the  tide  /.ea  Mereah.ria  :  that  by  Malvnes,  primed,  in 
|(')22  .—  die  Other  in  Coldish,  by  lienurt,  printed  in  two  large  rolumes,  folio,  Condon,  l/tet. 
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million  six  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  crowns  of  gold,  or  live  hundred  and 
sixtythousand  pounds  Flemish,  reckoning  three  of  those  crowns  to  one  pound 
Flemish, —  that  the  single  province  of  Holland  alone  had  above  eight  hundred 
good  ships,  from  two  hundred  to  seven  hundred  tons  burden  each. — besides 
•above  six  hundred  busses  for  fishing,  from  one  to  two  hundred  tons  each, — that 
at  Amsterdam,  even  then,  great  numbers  of  vessels  were  daily  seen  iroing  in  and 
out ;  and  that  twice  in  every  year,  llcets  of  three  hundred  ships  together  come  in 
from  Dantzic  and  Livonia, — that  five  hundred  ships  were  often  seen  lying  together 
before  that  city,  and  mostly  their  own  ;  so  that,  for  the  greatness  of  its  commerce, 
Amsterdam  was  even  then  next  to  Antwerp  of  all  the  towns  of  the  Netherlands." 

He  says  further,  that  “  in  peaceable  times  they  (the  Xetherlanders)  employed 
seven  hundred  busses  and  boats,  which  make  each  three  voiagcs  in  the  season: 
during  which  whole  season,  each  vessel,  on  an  average,  is  computed  to  take 
seventy  lasts  of  herrings,  each  last  containing  twelve  barrels,  of  nine  hundred  or 
one  thousand  herrings  each  barrel;  and  as  a  last  commonly  yields  ten  pounds 
Flemish,  or  about  six  pounds  sterling,  the  total  amount  of  one  year’s  herring- 
fishery  in  those  four  provinces  (Holland,  Zealand,  Friesland,  and  Flanders,'  is 
four  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  pounds  Flemish,  or  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  thousand  pounds  sterling." 

'Phis  account,  as  far  as  the  fisheries  are  stated,  is  considered  to  be  greativ  un¬ 
derrated.  He  states  that  2'200  sacks  of  Fnglish  wool  were  imported  annually 
into  Bruges,  hut  that  it  was  astonishing  to  think  of  the  vast  quantity  of  drapery 
imported  hy  the  Fnglish  into  the  Netherlands;  being  undoubtedly,  one  year  with 
another  200,000  pieces  of  all  kinds,  value  five  millions  of  crowns,  or  ten  mil¬ 
lions  of  Dutch  gilders,  or  one  million  of  pounds  sterling.  He  observes  further 
of  the  trade  of  Amsterdam,  that  "ships  are  '■onstantlv  seen  in  great  num¬ 
bers  coining  in  and  going  out,  not  only  to  and  from  other  parts  of  the  Ne¬ 
therlands,  but  of  France,  Fngland,  (iennany,  Spain,  Portugal,  Poland,  Livonia, 
Norway,  Sweden,  ike.”  He  observes,  that"  Veer  (named  also  Cainpvcer  or 
Torveer)  in  Zealand,  owes  its  principal  commerce  to  its  being  the  staple  port  for 
all  the  Scottish  shipping,  and  so  has  been  for  a  long  series  of  years."  In  con¬ 
clusion  he  says  of  the  province  of  Holland,  “  it  has  no  wine -growing  in  it,  yet 
they  have  great  plenty  of  that  fine  liquor;  nor  flax  of  their  own  growth,  yet 
make  the  finest  linen  of  any  in  the  universe.  They  have  no  wo  <1,  either  in  good 
quality  or  quantity,  yet  make  infinite  quantities  of  good  cloths.  They  grow  no 
timber,  yet  they  use  more  for  ships,  di  kes,  ike.,  than  perhaps  all  the  rest  of 
Europe  together.'" 

In  1570,  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  began  against  Spain.  The  Prince  of 
Orange  retreated  into  Germany,  in  order  to  raise  an  army  of  sufficient  force 
to  defend  the  Dutch  provinces  against  the  Duke  d’Alva,  governor  of  the  Ne¬ 
therlands.  'Phc  ships  of  Holland,  commissioned  hv  that  prince,  captured  and 
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destroyed  all  tiic  Spanish  ships  on  the  coasts  of  the  Netherlands,  and  landed  their 
forces  on  the  Isle  of  Voorne  ;  they  attacked  and  captured  the  town  of  Uriel, 
destroyed  the  Hornish  images  in  the  churches,  and  publicly  professed  the  Pro¬ 
testant  reliiriorgand  protested  against  the  tyranny  and  extortions  of  the  Spanish 

These  intrepid  men  were  immediately  joined  in  the  revolt  by  most  of  the 
cities  and  towns  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and  West  Friesland,  from  whence  they 
expelled  the  Spanish  troops  and  authorities,  and  swore  allegiance  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange  as  Shull  /nuttier.  The  prince  returned  at  this  juncture  from  Germany 
with  a  fresh  army,  and  after  groat  enduring,  and.  opposed  to  the  power  and  cruel¬ 
ties-  of  the  Spaniards,  finally  secured  the  independence  of  the  Seven  United 

In  he  brought  together  the  famous  union,  at  Utrecht,‘of  the  states  of 

Holland,  (  iiieldetland,  Friesland,  Zealand,  and  Utrecht,  v  ho  solemnly  agreed  to 
defend  each  other  as  one  united  confederation,  and  as  such  to  advise  of  peace, 
war,  and  taxes,  and  to  maintain  personal  and  religious  liberty.  Ovcryssel  and 
Groningen  joined  the  union  soon  after,  and  these  Seven  United  Provinces 
formed  in  a  few  years  the  most  (towerful  republic  in  the  world,  since  the  decline 

In  lii.s  valuable  account  of  the  United  Provinces,  Sir  William  Temple  observes, 
that  the  persecutions  for  matters  of  religion,  in  Germany  under  Charles  V., 
in  France  tinder  Henry  11.,  and  in  England  under  Queen  Mary,  had  forced  great 
numbers  of  people  out  of  all  those  countries  to  sheltcrthcmselves  in  the  several 
towns  of  the  seventeen  provinces,  where  the  ancient. liberties  of  the  country, 
and  the  privileges  of  the  cities,  gave  protection  to  those  <  .pressed  strangers 
who  filled  their  cities  with  people  and  trade  ” 

In  1585,  the  sacking  of  Antwerp  by  the  Spanish  soldiery,  who  massacred 
nearly  .3(XX>  of  its  inhabitants,  drowned  1500  in  the  Scheldt,  and  burned  and  trod 
down  nearly  as  many,  drove  the  trade  and  fishery  of  that  city,  and  of  the  manufac¬ 
tures  of  Hrabantaml  Flanders,  into  England  and  Holland.  Many  of  the  woollen 
manufacturers  settled  at  Leyden  ;  the  linen  spinners  and  v. cavers  at  Haarlem  and 
Amsterdam  ;  and  more  than  one-third  of  those  who  worked  and  traded  in  serges, 
stockings,  tlanncls,  taffetas,  silks,  and  damasks  tied  to  England.  Antwerp,  at  , 
the  period  of  its  barbarous  destruction,  contained  1.5,5<X>  large  dwelling-houses, 
•220  streets,  -12  magnificent  churches,  and  22  market-places,  with  8  large  canals 
for  ships,  cut  into  the  city,  for  lading  or  unlading  before  the  warehouses  of  the 
merchants. 

In  159-1,  the  Dutch  attempt  on  this,  and  the  following  year,  to  discover  a 
north-east  passage  to  India;  the  object  being  to  avoid  the  Spanish  and  Por¬ 
tuguese  fleets  in  sailing  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

In  1505,  they  forced  a  passage  by  the  latter  in  four  large  ships  which 
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sailed  from  Amsterdam,  and  which  returned  home  laden  (with  the  loss  onlv  of 
the  leakiest,  which  they  burned  at  seal,  in  twenty-one  months.  From  tins  vovage 
of  the  Dutch,  the  Portuguese  date  the  ruin  of  their  trade  with  India. 

In  1596,  an  alliance  was  signed  at  Greenwich  between  England,  France, 
and  Holland,  against  Spain. 

In  1598,  the  Dutch  merchants  sent  out  to  India,  Ileemskerk  on  a  second 
voyage,  with  eight  ships,  lie  returned  home  in  the  year  1600  laden  with 
cinnamon,  pepper,  cloves,  nutmegs,  and  mace.  Those  merchants  did  not,  how. 
ever,  await  the  return  of  the  eight  ships,  for  in  1599  they  equipped  three  large 
vessels  for  the  East  Indies  ; — ‘•and  so  they  went  on  yearly,'’  say-,  Anderson, 
“  making  vast  profits.  All  Europe  at  that  time  being  fonder  of  spiees  than  at 
present.”  Four  Dutch  ships  sailed  through  Magellan  Mrait  into  the  South  Sea, 
and  to  the  East  Indies.  After  trading  for  pepper  they  returned  home  by  the 
Cape  o'  Good  Hope.  This  fourth  voyage  round  the  world  was  the  first  performed 
hv  the  Dutch. 

In  1599,  Grotius,  in  his  annals  of  the  Netherlands,  informs  us  that  about  this 
time,  the  seaports  of  Holland,  and  other  parts  of  the  United  Provinces,  gem  rally 
built  2000  ships  every  year.  This  seems  almost  incredible,  hut  the  authority  is 
too  reputable  to  hear  the  suspicion  of  incorrectness. 

In  1600,  the  first  Engli.h  East  India  Company  was  chartered  in  December, 
this  year;  at  this  time  the  Dutch  traded  to  the  East  Indies  by  several  partnerships 
or  companies,  each  trading  independently  of  the  other.  In  1G02,  the  States- 
gencral  summoned  the  Directors  of  those  Companies  together,  ami  compelled 
them  to  unite  into  one  called  “  The  Dutch  East  India  Company  to  which  an 
exclusive  charier  was  granted  for  21  years,  with  a  capital  of  about  600,000/. 
sterling.  This  Company  sent  to  India  this  year  1-4  large  ships.  More  than  half 
the  stock  was  holden  at  Amsterdam. 

In-1G03,  the  Dutch,  as  if  destined  to  be  the  scourge  of  ti  e  Portuguese  in 
the  East  Indies,  opened  a  trade  with  the  island  of  Ceylon,  in  which  the 
latter  had  been  for  a  long  time  established  ;  they  captured  several  Portuguese 
vessels,  and  drove  that  nntion  from  Amboyna  and  Tulore  in  the  Moluccas.  The 
Dutch  East  India  Company  pay  this  year  15  per  cent  on  their  capital  to  the 
stockholders. 

In  1604,  such  was  the  extraordinary  progress  and  extent  of  t lie  Dutch  trade 
and  fisheries  of  Holland  about  this  time,  that  the  other  Nations  of  Europe  would 
appear,  if  the  accounts  transmitted  to  us  have  any  truth,  to  have  been  far  in 
arrear  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  commerce  and  navigation.  Sir  W  alter 
Raleigh  submitted  to  James  I.  a  manuscript,  entitled,  “Observations  concerning 
the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  England  with  the  Dutch  and  other  Survign  nations.  ’ 
It  was  disregarded  by  that  weak  monarch,  to  whom  it  was  again  presented 
a  little  before  the  abominable  execution  of  Raleigh.  It  forms  a  document 
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of  great  interest,  and  its  chief  object  was  to  demonstrate  the  following  pro¬ 
positions  : 

“  1.  That  foreigners  (the  Dutch),  hv  the  privileges  they  allowed  to  strangers, 
drew  multitudes  of  merchants  to  live  amongst  them,  and  thereby  enriched  them¬ 
selves. 

“  2.  By  their  store!)  sesand  magazines  of  all  foreign  commodities,  wherewith, 
upon  every  occasion  of  scarcity,  they  are  enabled  to  supply  other  countries,  even 
those  from  whom  they  brought  those  very  commodities. 

"  .1.  By  the  lowness  of  the  customs  of  those  foreign  countries.  [Here  he  still 
refers  to  the  Dutch.] 

1.  By  the  structure  or  roominess  of  their  ships,  holding  much  merchandize, 
though  sailing  with  fewer  hands  than  ours  could  ;  thereby  carrying  their  goods 
much  cheaper  to  and  from  foreign  parts  than  England  can;  whereby  the  Dutch 
gain  all  the  foreign  freight,  whilst  our  own  ships  lie  still  and  decay,  or  only  go  to 
.Newcastle  for  coals. 

”  ;>.  Their  prodigious  fishery,  of  which  they  make  such  yast  returns 
yearly.’’ 

“  That  the  Ilansc  Towns  imitate  the  Dutch  in  these  wise  regulations,  w  hereby 
they  aKo  abound  in  riches  and  all  manner  of  merchandize,  have  plenty  of  money, 
at. d  are  strong  in  'hipping  and  mariners,  some  of  their  towns  having  near  one 
thousand  sail  of  ships. 

"  That  the  Dutch  and  other  petty  states  do  engross  the  transportation  of 
the  merchandize  of  France,  Spain,  Port-gal,  Italy,  Turkey,  and  the  East  and 
West  Indies;  all  which  they  carry  to  Denmark,  Sweden,  Poland,  and  other 
northern  parts,  and  bring  hack  the  bulky  commodities  of  those  northern  regions 
into  the  said  countries.  Yet  is  England  better  situated  than  Holland  for  a 
genera!  storehouse.  No  sooner  docs  a  dearth  happen  of  wine,  fish,  corn,  &c., 
in  England,  than  forthwith  the  Embdcners,  Hamburgers,  and  Hollanders,  out  of 
their  storehouses,  lade  fifty  or  one  hundred  ships  or  more,  dispersing  themselves 
round  about  this  Kingdom,  and  carrying  away  great  store  of  coni  and  wealth  — 
rims  cutting  dou  n  our  merchants,  and  decaying  our  navigation,  not  with  their 
natural  commodities,  but  with  these  of  other  countries. 

'■  Amsterdam  is  never  without  seven  hundred  thousand  quarters  of  runt,  beside 
udiat  they  daily  vend,  though  none  oj  it  be  of  the  growth  of  their  country ;  and  a 
de/tilh  ol  tony  one  tj. or,  in  England,  Erimce,  Spam,  Portugal,  Italy,  &'C.,  is 
justly  alnerveit  In  enrich  llahund Jnr  seven  years  afterwards.  In  the  last  dearth, 
sit  years  ajo.  m  England,  the  Hamburgers,  Embdeners.  and  Ho/lenders  supplied 
this  liinai/om  Iron  ih-’ir  stm  chouses ;  and  in  a  year  and  a  half  earned  away  from 
the  three  ports  of  Southampton,  I. liter,  and  Bristol  alone,  near  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  and  /iom  other  parts  oj  this  hngdom,  more  particularly  in¬ 
cluding  London,  it  cannot  he  so  little  as  two  millions  of  pounds  more,  to  the  great 
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decay  of  your  kingdom ,  and  impoverishing  of  your  people,  discredit  and  dishonour 
to  . the  merchants ,  and  to  the  land. 

“  They  (the  Dutch)  have  a  continual  trade  into  this  kingdom  with  five  or  six 
hundred  ships  yearly  with  merchandize  of  other  countries,  storing  them  up  here 
until  the  price  rise  to  their  minds;  and  we  trade  not  with  fifty  ships  into  their 
country  in  a  year. 

That  unless  there  be  a  scarcity,  or  high  prices,  all  merchants  avoid  the 
parts  where  great  impositions  are  on  merchandize,  which  places  -are  usually 
slenderly  shipped,  ill-served,  and  at  dear  rates,  often  in  scareitv,  and  in  want 
of  employment  for  the  people.  Whereas  the  low  duties  if  the  ud-e  .states  above 
named,  draw  all  traffic  to  them,  and  the  great  liberty  allowed  to  strangers  makes 
a  continual  mart.  So  that,  whatever  excises,  &c.,  they  may  lav  upon  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  they  are  sure  ever  to  ease,  uphold,  and  maintain  the  merchants  by 
all  possible  means,  thereby  to  draw  the  wealth  and  strength  of  Christendom  to 
themselves.  And  although  the  duties  be  but  small,  yet  the  vast  et ports  and 
imports  do  greatly  increase  their  rtvenues  ;  which  vast  commerce  enables  the 
common  people  not  only  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  excises  and  impositions  laid 
on  them,  but  also  to  grow  rich. 

“  The  greatest  fishing  that  ever  was  known  in  the  world  is  upon  the  coast  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  but  the  great  Jitney  is  there  made  by  the  Low- 
Countries,  and  other  petty  states,  wherewith  they  serve  themselves  and  all 
Christendom. 

“  1.  Into  four  towns  in  the  Raltic  ;  viz.,  Knnigsberg,  Hiking,  Stettin,  ami 
Dantzic,  there  are  carried  and  vended  in  a  year  between  thirty  and  for*v 
thousand  lasts  of  herrings ;  which  being  -old  at  but  fifteen  or  siiteeu  £ 
pounds  the  last,  is  about  ........  b‘20.000 

And  we  send  none. 

“  2.  To  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  ports  of  Riga,  Revel. 

Narva,  and  other  parts  of  Livonia,  Ac.,  there  are  carried  and  vended 
above  ter.  thousand  lasts,  worth  ........  170, (XX) 

And  we  send  ..one  thither. 

“3.  The  Hollanders  send  into  Russia  fifteen  hundred  lasts  of  herrings, 

sold  at  about  thirty  shillings  per  barrel  ......  27,000 

And  we  send  al»out  20  or  30  ln-ts. 

“  4.  To  Stade,  Hamburg,  liremen,  and  Kmbden,  are  carried  nnd 
vended,  of  fish  nnd  herrings,  nbout  -it  thousand  last*,  sold  at  about 
fifteen  or  sixteen  pounds  per  last  .......  100,000 

And  we  send  none.  , 

“  5.  To  Cloves  and  Juliers,  up  the  Rhine  to  Cologne  and  Frankfort-on- 
thc-Maino,  nnd  so  over  all  Germany,  nre  carried  and  vended,  of  fish 
and  herrings,  near  twenty- two  thousand  lasts,  sold  at  twenty  pounds 
[>er  last  ...........  110.000 

"6.  Up  the  river  Meuse  to  Maestricht,  Liege,  Ac.,  and  to  Vonloo,  Zutphen,  • 
Deventer,  Cam  pen,  Zwoll,  See.,  about  seven  thousand  lasts  at  twenty 
pounds.  ...........  1-10,000 

And  we  none. 
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Brought  forward  £1,497,000 

“  7.  Gucldcrlnud,  Artoi?,  Hainault,  Brabant,  Flanders,  Antwerp,  and 
up  the  S'lii  hi,  all  over  tin;  Archduke's  countries  are  vended  between 
eight  thousand  and  nine  thousand  liests,  at  eighteen  pounds  .  .  162,000 

“  S.  The  Hollanders  and  others  carried  otT  all  sorts  of  herrings  to  Houen 
alone,  in  one  year  (besides  all  other  parts  of  France)  five  thousand 
la-t-,  value  ...........  100,000 

And  we  not  one  hundred. 

Total  sterling  rioney  .  .  £',,759,000 

“Over  and  above  these,  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  fish  vended  to  the  Straits. 
Surelv  the  stream  is  necc-sary  to  be  turned  to  the  good  of  this  kingdom,  to 
whose  sea-coasts  alone  God  lias  sent  these  great  blessings  and  immense  riches 
for  us  to  take;  and  that  any  nation  should  carry  away  out  of  this  kingdom 
yearly,  great  masses  of  money  for  fish  taken  in  our  seas,  and  sold  again  by  them 
to  u-\  must  needs  be  a  great  dishonour  to  our  nation  and  hindrance  to  our 
realm.* 

“  That  although  the  abundance  of  corn  grows  in  the  cast  countries  (Poland 
and  Livonia),  vet  the  great  storehouses  for  grain,  to  serve  Christendom,  &c.,  in 
time  of  dearth,  is  in  the  Low  Countries. 

“  The  mighty  store  of  wines  and  salt  is  in  France  and  Spain,  hut  the  great 
vintage  and  staple  of  salt  are  in  the  Low  Countries  ;  and  they  send  nearly  1U00 
sail  of  ships  yearly  into  the  east  countries  with  salt  and  wide  only,  besides  what 
they  send  to  other  places,  and  we  not  one  ship  in  that  way. 

“  The  exceeding  great  groves  of  wood  are  in  the  east  kingdoms,  hut  the 
large  piles  of  wainscot,  clapboard,  fir,  deal,  masts,  and  other  timber,  arc  in  the 
Low  Countries,  where  none  grow  el  li,  wherewith  they  serve  themselves  and  other 
parts,  and  this  kingdom  :  and  they  have  five  or  six  hundred  great  long  ships  con¬ 
tinually  using  that  trade,  and  we  none  nt  all. 

“  The  wool,  cloth,  lead,  tin,  and  divers  other  commodities,  are  in  England  ; 
hut  by  means  of  our  wool  and  of  uur  cloth  going  out  rough,  undressed  and  un¬ 
dyed,  there  is  an  exceeding  manufactory  and  drapery  in  the  Low  Countiics, 
wherewith  they  serve  themselves  and  other  nations,  and  greatly  advance  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  their  people  at  home  and  traffic  abroad,  and  in  proportion  suppress 

“We  send  into  the  east  countries  yearly  hut  100  ships,  and  our  trade  chiefly 
depends  on  three  towns  there  ;  viz.,  Elbing,  Konigsberg,  and  Dantzic  ;  hut  the 

*  This  arcount  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Dutch  fi-herv  was  quoted  GO  years  after  by  the  grand 
pcri’iiohnrv  Or  '\  i it,  in  hi*  *•  !nt«*rr>t  of  Holland,"  a>  behoving  Haleigh  had  been  at  great  pains 
to  ltifnrm'litmM  If  thereof  The  authority  of  I)t*  U’m  would  appear  to  corroborate  the  truth  of 
the  other  part*  of  tins  representation  :  winch  *eotn>,  however,  in  roped  to  the  ti>hcr\.  exag- 
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Low  Countries  send  thither  about  3000  ships,  trading  into  every  port  and  town, 
vending  their  commodities  to  exceeding  profit,  and  lading  their  ships  with  plenty 
of  their  commodities,  which  they  have  20  per  cent  cheaper  than  we,  by  reason 
of  the  difference  of  thee  oin,  and  their  fish  yields  ready  money.  They  (the  Hol¬ 
landers)  send  into  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  about  2000  ships  yearly 
with  those  east-country  commodities,  and  we  none  in  that  course. 

“  They  trade  into  all  cities  and  port  towns  of  France,  and  we  chiefly  to  five 
or  six. 

“  The  Low  Countries  have  as  many  ships  and  vessels  as  eleven  kingdoms  of 
Christendom  have,  let  Kngland  be  one.  They  build  every  year  near  HNX)  ships, 
although  all  their  native  commodities  do  not  require  10O  ships  to  carry  them 
away  at  once.  Vet,  although  we  have  all  things  of  our  own  in  abundance  for  the 
increase  of  traffic,  timber  to  build  ships,  and  commodities  of  our  own  to  lade 
1CXK)  ships  at  once  (beside  the  great,  tishing'i,  and  as  fast  as  they  make  their  voy* 
ages  might  relade  again,  yet  our  ships  and  mariners  decline,  and  traffic  and  mer¬ 
chants  daily  decay. 

“  For  70  years  together  we  had  a  great  trade  to  Russia,  and  even  about  1-1 
years  ago  we  sent  store  of  goodly  ships  thither  ;  but  three  years  past  we  sent  hut 
four  thither,  and  last  year  but  two  or  three  ships;  whereas  the  Hollanders  are 
now  increased  to  about  30  or  10  ships,  each  as  large  as  two  of  ours,  chiefly 
laden  with  English  cloth,  herrings  taken  in  our  seas,  Knglish  lead,  and  pewter 
made  of  our  tin,  beside  other  commodities,  all  which  we  may  do  better  than 
they.  Aiftl  although  it  be  a  cheap  country,  and  the  trade  very  gainful,  yet  we 
have  almost  brought  it  to  nought  by  disorderly  trading.  So  likewise  we  used  to 
have  eight  or  nine  great  ships  go  continually  a-fishing  to  Wardlmys,  and  this 
year  hut  one. 

“  God  hath  blest  your  Majesty  with  copper,  lead,  iron,  tin,  alum,  copperas, 
saffron,  fells"  (».  e.  skins)  “  and  fnanv  more  native  commodities,  to  the  number 
of  about  one  hundred  ;  and  other  manufactures  vendible,  to  the  number  of  about 
one  thousand  ;  beside  corn,  whereof  great  quantities  of  beer  are  made,  and  mostly 
transported  hv  strangers  ;  as  also  wool  and  coals.  Iron  ordnance,  a  jewel  of 
great  value,  far  more  than  it  is  accounted,  by  reason  that  no  other  country  hut 
England  could  ever  attain  into  it,  althuugh  they  had  attempted  it  with  great 
charge- 

“  That  there  were  about  eighty  thousand  undressed  and  undyed  cloths  annu¬ 
ally  exported  from  England,  whereby  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum 
for  fifty-five  years  past  (being  above  twenty  millions)  has  been  lost  to  the  nation  ; 
which  sum,  had  the  cloths  been  dressed  and  dyed  at  home,  would  have  been 
gained,  besides  (Tie  further  enlarging  of  traffic,  by  importing  materials  for  dyeing 
and  the  increase  of  customs  thereon.  Moreover,  there  have  been  annually  e\- 


ported  in  that  time,  in  haves  (  /nines),  northern  and  Devonshire  kerseys,  all  white, 
fifty  thousand  .cloths,  counting  three  kerseys  to  one  cloth  ;  whereby  five  millions 
more  have  been  lost  for  want  of  dvcing  and  dressing.” 

'•  U-.'-  hm/fi  are  sent  white  to  Amsterdam,  and  there  dressed,  dyed,  and 
shipped  for  Spain,  Portugal,  ike.,  where  they  are  sold  by  the  name  of  Flemish 
hnyes  :  so  we  lose  the  very  name  of  our  home-bred  commodities.” 

*•  That  the  great,  sea  business  of  fishing  employs  near  twenty  thousand  ships 
and  vessels,  and  four  hundred  thousand  people  vearly,  upon  the  coasts  of  Knglatrd, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with  sixty  ships  of  war,  which  may  prove  dangerous.  The 
Hollanders  alone  have  about  three  thousand  ships  to  fish  with,  and  fifty  thousand 
men  are  employed  ycarlv  by  them  on  your  Majesty’s  coasts  aforesaid  ;  which 
three  thousand  ships  do  employ  near  nine  thousand  other  ships  and  vessels,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons  more,  by  sea  and  land,  to  make  provision, 
to  dress  and  transport  the  fish  they  take,  and  return  commodities,  whereby  they 
are  enabled  yearly  to  build  one  thousand  ships  ami  vessels. 

“  King  Henry  VII.,  desiring  to  make  his  kingdom  powerful  and  rich  by  an 
increase  of  ships  and  mariners,  and  for  the  employment  of  his  people,  moved  his 
seaports  to  set  u p  the  great  and  rich  fisherv,  promising  them  needful  privileges, 
and  to  furnish  them  with  loads  of  money,  vet  his  people  were  slack.  That  by 
only"  twenty  fishing-busses,  placed  at  one  sea-coast  town,  where  no  ship  was 
before,  there  must  be  to  carry,  re-carry,  transport  and  make  provision  for  one 
buss,  three  ships.  Likewise  every  ship  setting  on  work  thirty  several  trades. 
Thus  those  twenty  busses  set  on  work  near  eight  thousand  persons  by  sea  and 
land,  and  cause  an  increase  of  near  one  thousand  mariners,  and  a  fleet  of  eighty 
sail  of  ships  in  one  town,  where  none  were  before.’' 

In  conclusion,  Kaleigii  strongly  recommends  what  he  calls  a  a late- 
merchuut,  from  which  he  promises  a  great  increase  of  commerce,  manufactures, 
shipping,  and  riches;  yet,  as  far  as  appears  from  his  general  account,  this 
state-mci  chant  seems  to  be  no  more  than  for  the  king*  to  give  him  leave  to 
name  a  number  of  commissioners,  to  take,  examinations  upon  [oath,  and  in 
other  respects  to  regulate  commerce  to  the  best  advantage,  which  scheme  seems 
much  the  same  with  the  Hoard  of  Trade  and  Plantations  erected  in  the  year 

In  1  f>< >."» ,  the  King  of  Spain  issues  a  proclamation,  prohibiting  the  Dutch  from 
trading  to  the  ilomiiiioi is  <>f  Spain,  or  in  the  Fast  or  West  Indies.  The  Dutch 
F.ast  India  Company  immediately  afterwards  sent  out  eleven  large  additional 
ships,  and  soon  after  eight  more,  with  troops  ;  which  forces  drove  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  from  the  Moluccas,  captured  several  vessels  belonging  to  both  na¬ 
tions,  and,  in  a  few  years,  the  Dutch  formed  establishments  at  the  mouth  of  the 

*  Tlii-,  Jopicntilc  king  instead  of  appreciating  so  great  a  man  a«  Raleigh  cut  offtiis  head.  II 
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Tigris  in  the  Persian -Gulf,  anrl  thence  along  the  coasts  and  isles  of  India  to 
Japan,  and  especially  at  Ceylon,  Java,  and  the  Moluccas. 

In  160G,  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  arc  said  to  have  divided  7<>  per 
cent.  This  immense  profit  was  made  as  much  by  prizes  as  by  trade. 

In  ICOS,  the  company  is  said  to  have  divided  -10  per  cent,  and  20  per  cent 
the  following  year. 

In  1609,  a  truce  was  concluded  between  Spain  and  Holland,  on  the  basis  of 
tili  possidetis,  each  holding  what  thev  possessed.  The  bank  of  Amsterdam  was 
niso  e-i^.i-i. shed  this  year.  During  the  same  year  the  English  Hast  India  Com- 
pa'V;  *nr  only  one  ship  to  India,  being  the  fifth  voyage  to  India  by  the  English. 

In  1610,' the  Dutch  East  India  Company  are  said  to  have  divided  .">0  percent. 

In  1611,  the  Dutch  make  advantageous  conditions  with  Japan.  Sail  also  and 
trade  to  the  Levant,  and,  for  the  first  time,  send  an  ambassador  to  Constanti¬ 
nople,  where  lie  concluded  a  favourable  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation. 

In  1G12,  the  King  of  Cevlon  agrees  by  treat  v  to  sell  all  the  cinnamon  of  the 
island  to  the  Dutch  ;  to  exempt  them  from  all  taxes;  and  to  allow  no  other  Eu¬ 
ropean  nation  to  trade  there  unless  permitted  by  the  Dutch. 

In  161.1,  the  Dutch  Hast  India  Company  divide  ;>7  per  cent  on  their  capital. 

In  1  til  l,  the  second  Dutch  voyage  round  the  globe  ;  the  squadron  plundering 
the  Spanish  settlements  on  the  .South  Sea  coasts,  Ike. 

In  1616,  the  Dutch  Hast  India  Company  are  said  to  divide  62$  per  cent. 

In  1617,  the  Dutch  settle  at  Goree. 

In  161S,  De  Witt  says,  the  Hollanders  had  about  .5000  vessels  and  13,000 
men  employed  in  the  northern  whale-fishery. 

In  1616,  the  Dutch  go  on  capturing  Spanish  and  Portuguese  ships,  and 
Admiral  Peter  Her  makes  prizes  of  the  whole  fleet  of  Spanish  galleons';  and 
brought  10, 000, OOO  gilders’  value  of  precious  metals  to  Holland.  Jacatra,  now 
Batavia,  wai  this  vear  strongly  fortified,  after  a  bloody  contest  with  the  King  of 
Java,  assisted  by  the  English. 

In  1619,  the  Dutch  were  gu  lty  of  disgraceful  barbarities  to  the  English  in 
Amboyna  :  the  former  nmv  possessed  also  the  principal  ports  in  Borneo. 

In  1621,  truce  with  Spain  expires,  the  Dutch  recommence  hostilities,  capture 
St.  Salvador  in  Brazil,  and  several  Spanish  ships. 

The  Dutch  West  India  Company  established  this  year,  with  two  projects 
which  miscarried  ;  viz.,  to  drive  the  Portuguese  out  of  Brazil,  and  the  Spaniards 
out  of  Peru. 

In  1622,  the  Dutch  Whale-fishery  Company  established,  and  continued  until 
16-1.1.  The  same  year  the  King  of  Persia,  assisted  by  the  Dutch,  drove  the 
Portuguese  from  Qrmus.  The  Dutch  company  having  been  allowed  half  the 
booty,  and  many  trading  immunities. 

In  1623,  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  more  intent  upon  making  captures 


than  following  trailr,  divide  -’5  per  cent  in  consequence  of  the  many  prizes  taken 
from  the  Spaniards.  These  large  dividends,  and  their  neglect  of  trade,  ruined 
them  in  the  end. 

In  10'_M,:hc  Hollanders  manufacture  the  finest  kinds  of  woollen  doth. 

In  Kids,  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  take  the  Spanish  Plate  fleet,  and 
plunder  the  coasts  of  Cuba,  they  divide  in  consequence  50  per  cent  on  their 
capital.  They  drive  a  Spanish  squadron  ashore  in  Peru,  and  take  from  the  same 
much  rich  treasure.  The  same  year  the  Dutch  discovered  New  Holland. 

In  10, io,  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  itmadc  Brazil,  and  take  possession 
of  the  Province  of  /V/ nnmbucu,  and  the  islands  of  Curatpia,  St.  Eustace,  6ic. 

In  10.55,  the  Dutch  Hast  India  Company  invade  and  take  the  Large  Chinese 
island  of  Formoso,  from  whence  they  expel  the  Portuguese. 

In  10.55,  the  Dutch,  after  their  tishiiig-vcssels  having  been  driven  away  by 
nn  English  licet,  agree  for  the  first  time  to  pay  ,50,0* >0/.  for  permission  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  fishery  that  summer  on  the  British  coasts. 

In  10.50-7,  about  1  lu  families  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  settle  at  Leyden,  and 
were  employed  in  the  woollen  manufactures  of  that.  city.  The  Dutch  extend 
their  conquests  over  the  Portuguese  settlements,  both  in  Brazil  and  Africa. 
The  Dutch  also  take  possession  of  all  the.  Portuguese  settlements  in  Ceylon: 
the  king  of  which  reimburses  the  Hollanders  in  cinnamon,  pepper,  indigo,  wax, 
fkc.,  for  their  expenses  in  expelling  the  Portuguese. 

In  10.3P,  the  Dutch  licet  invested  Dunkirk,  and  Spain  sends  a  great  Armada 
07  large  ships,  '.’5,000  sailors,  and  Id, 0OO  soldier.-,  against  the  Dutch.  This 
Armada  was  encountered  by  N  an  Tromp,  first  in  the  Channel,  then  in  the  Downs, 
where  most  of  the  Spanish  ships  were  destroyed,  including  a  large  Portuguese 
galleon  i  f  MOO  tons,  Hi  cannons,  and  SOO  men.  This  victors  was  the  most 
fatal  that  the  naval  power  of  Spain  had,  until  this  period,  e\|>cricnced. 

Between  the  years  10.30  and  10-10,  there  being  no  Parliaments  in  England, 
nor  anv  legal  restrictions  to  trade  with  the  English  American  settlements,  the 
Dutch  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  with  them. 

In  IOIO,  the  Dutch  besiege  the  port  and  strong  town  of  .Malacca,  and  in  six 
months  capture  and  drive  the  Portuguese  out  of  this  convenient  port  anil  city. 

In  101.5,  the  extensive  privileges  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  expire. 
Renewed  for  twenty-sevi  n  years  on  [laying  into  the  public  treasury  of  the  United 
Provinces  1,000,000  gilders. 

101-s.  The  famous  treaty  of  Westphalia,  signed  this  year  at  Munster.  An¬ 
derson  in  his  history  of  commerce,  savs, 

••  Spain,  growing  continually  more  feeble  L\  thi-  t rente,  found  le-rolf  obliged  to 
conclude  n  mini  ami  peqxUial  |«ace  with  the  State. -general  of  the  Seven  l  luted  Provinces 
of  the  Netherlands  by  renouncing  ,■'(  former  claim,  and  pn-ten-ion-i  on  the  .aid  provinces, 
ami  by  King  Philip  I  V.  acknowledging  die  .aid  State,  general  to  he  free  and  independent 
■  overeign..  as  per  article  the  And.  indeed,  if  the  Spaniards  had  good  reason  for 
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niprvcini;  to  this  |<o»cc  with  the  Dutch,  a-  it  wa,  commonly  In  lievcd  that  their  war  with 
tile  Hollander-  had  co-t  Spain  so  iinmt'ii-c  a  toa-ine  as  tiltis-n  htimlird  million-  of  ducats  ; 
the  Dutch,  on  the  other  liand,  had  pound  to  !«•  e<piallv  plea-ed  therewith,  not  only  liir 
the  more  immediate  advantap;  and  honour  therein  ledouudiiio  to  them,  lint  lilwi-c 
lx-cau-c  thev  now  liopui  t<N>  plainly  to  jiereei\e  the  scale  of  France  to  pre|«>ndo!ato.  and 

that,  if  Spam  should  lie  reduced  too  low,  France  iniirhl  la . me,  as  has  since  Inch  o|n-ti 

c\|N'rienicd,  a  very  dangerous  neii;hlNiur  to  them,  hv  rohhino  Spain  of  many  of  the 
strongest  and  noblest  towns  of  her  Netherlands. 

"  This  treaty  adjusted  the  security  of  the  trade  and  navigation  t*.  l.oth  the  Ka-t  ami 
West  Indies.  I  he  nde  of  till  pnirnlrlit  Ihuiio  now  to  take  place  l«’twceu  Spam  and 
Holland,  not  only  in  !>oth  the  Indies,  per  article  live,  hut  also  (with  icspect  to  Holland  and 
Portugal)  in  lira/il,  and  on  the  West.  Coast  of  Africa,  as  far  as  Spain  had  nn  claim. 
Spain  was,  moreover,  herein  to  kivp  her  navigation  to  the  Hast  Indies  m  the  same  manner 
she  then  held  it,  without  lieim;  at  liberty  to  evtend  it  further.  Spain's  onlv  means  of 
communication  with  the  l',a‘t  Indies,  now.  a.  well  as  evei  -iuce,  was  troin  Sew  Spain. 

I  his  condition,  therefore,  was  prudently  stipulated  In  the  Dutcli." 

The  huihlino  nf  the  magnificent  Stadthousc  at  Amsterdam  was  commenced 
thin  viar,  ami  Spain  now  found  it  necessary  to  charter  Dutch  vessels  tor  the 
Spanish  American  trale.  The  Portuguese  regain  pos-essioti  ot  Anaida,  in  DioO. 
Sir  AN'illtaui  Temple  considers  that  the  commerce  of  the  h  inted  Provinces  had 
nov  reached,  ant!  in  had  even  passed,  its  mer.dian  altitude,  lie  ascribes 

this  chiefly  to  the  "cncral  peace  of  .Munster  having  allowed  other  nations  to 
entpij'e  umlist orbed  in  navigation,  nntnufaetures,  and  trade.  I)e  Witt  says,  that 
“in  this  year,  If'.ot),  the  single  province  of  Holland  was  able  to  hear  the 
burden  of  payiti"  the  annual  interest  of  1  Kf.OOO.OtJO  gilders,  euntraeted  for  the 
.expense  of  the  lost  war  against  Spain,  besides  many  other  debts  andtaw-. 

Kill.  Dutcli  vessels  bein^  at  this  time  ipmerally  employed  by  the  Kn^lsii  m 
the  trade  with  the  American  settlements,  was.  this  year,  hv  tin:  lluiini  Parliament, 
considered  a  sutlieicnt.  justification  for  their  br'impm,'  forward  the  ivicbr.itcd 
.In/,  which  was  novy  enforced,  and  ten  virus  afterwards  legal¬ 
ized  by  (diaries  II.  This  act  /nnnnnl  l/int  tin  m<  tchnntlne,  r,e  pm  hue  <>/ 
.-Ivor,  Africa,  or  An, r  '«  -/,  i/tott/,1  U  imperial  into  Enjnml  tn  any  Inti  l.nJtJ,  - 
Intill  sltipi,  conuntintliil  In/  nn  Enn/ii'i  mailer,  nwl  itnr.nnhi/  /.//  <t  uctr.l/ine- 
Jnntllts  nf  trltinn  shuthl  h  '  /,ii;'/ivfiwu/;  mr  tun/  /rn'i  e  i  pm  Ini  /min,  -at  impmlnl 
inltt  Eny/ntitl  nr  Irr/anrl,  eirr/it  of'  /umfu/t  ht/.tnn.  I’ntil  this  law  was  enacted, 
all  nations,  in  amity  with  Kn^laml.  im^ht  noj-ut  or  cvpnit  whatever  commo¬ 
dities,  and  in  whatever  ship-,  tin  y  ph  ased.  I’udc:  ibis  act  of  n.iv  i_;.i! n>n  Die 
Km,'!isli  frequently  searched  ami  se  /.  d  Dutch  -hips-  the  e„rrv  m_'  trade  hv 

Cromwell  demanded  of  the  .States- General  : 

1.  Aim  unt  tlue  of  the  tribute  for  tishin”  on  the  Hntish  coasts. 

-.  Hestor.iiion  of  Amboyna  untl  the  spice  islands  to  Kurland. 

3.  liringiiiu  to  justice  such  as  were  still  alive  of  those  who  committed  the 
barbarities  at  Amboyna  and  Panda. 

C  Satisfaction  for  the  murder  of  Doridaus. 


not  i.  w  D. 


HIS 

'>.  Ueparaiiun  lor  damage'  to  Knijlisli  trade  hv  t lie  Dutr.i  i  i  li u ^ -iu ,  (iictu- 

1  Ik  i-  demands  were  m>  perem|itnrily  made  hv  Cromwell  liiat  the  Duteii  pri- 
pnred  lor  the  war  which  broke  out  next  sear. 

In  Idhi,  the  Dutch  transplant  Madeira  sines  to  the  Cape  of  (iuod  Hope 

In  Ida.’,  Van  Trump,  a-  .r  Mi_oi  d  of  Ins  hein^  able  t  i  sweeji  the  seas,  .sails 
down  the  oil  nine!  with  a  'in  on  at  the  mast-head  id  Ids  ships.  The  Dutch  licet 
consisted  ot  ldo  slops  er.-.ii  and  small.  Incredible  destruction  on  the  side  both 


1T,.1.  In  tins  year  a  general  emtayeim  i,t  between  the  (leet  of  the  Common, 
v  call h.  consist oi  1  no  ships,  ureat  ami  small,  commanded  hv  admirals  Monk 
and  Deane,  and  the  Dutch  licet,  o|  about  the  same  lumber,  commanded  bv 
admirals  Van  Trump.  De  lluster,  l)e  Witt,  and  the  two  Ksersens.  Tiiev  fm:”bt 
desper.di  iy  f  .r  too  days,  the  Dutch  bein.'  finally  defeated,  Iomii"  eleven  ships 
taken,  six  sunk,  and  tw  o  bloan  up.  \  an  Trmnp  in  bis  memorial  to  i he  States, 
f’liird  soys,  "the  ships  ai:d  ;ynns  of  the  Dutch  are  too  slende:  for  those  of  the 
Kno'nsh  and  De  Roster  sax  s,  ••  he  would  not  return  to  sea  if  he  were  not  re¬ 
inforced  w  ,  ’ ! ,  oe.-.!,  r  and  la-’icr  ships.”  It  would  appear  that  Cromwell  had,  bv 


Holland,  preven’ed  the  fishim;  vessels  putting  to  sea.  and  "reatlv  harassed  the 
Dutch  trade  .U.c  of  the  Du!  I.  Hast  India  slops  were  added’  to  ,hcir  thet, 
which,  in  b'tl-  I. -s  than  a  m  aitli  am  united  to  1*1, 1  ships  under  Van  Trmnp, 
who  cu.-c  d.  ,M.  nh  i  ii  tin-  Dutch  coast.  Tins  was  a  desperate  ti.dit.  Monk's 
orders  litre  i.e.lUr  to  nr  nor  lake  i/iimirr.  The  Kie.;l:s|i  gained  the  vietorv, 
losi  om-  sh;p.  took  none,  hut  either  sunk  or  ldew  up  ”7  Dutch  vsscls.  Van 
Trump,  i  ml  ; i  .-r.  .e  number  of  men  were  killed,  and  the  Knjli'h  sn-f,  |;reat 

lnss  ot  life.  Tne  war  i..  tween  laejamland  Il-illaml.  altogether  nasal,  and  carried 
nn  with  Miehdtspir.il!  n  on  noth  soles,  that  De  Witt  ;u:.,nmi  ledges  the  ”reat 
superiority  of  the  Hniilisli  shipping  :  besides  the  ships  of  war  destroved,  the 
Dtileli  in  two  soars  lose  about  7(H)  merchant  ships,  and  Holland  sends  accord- 
inudv  to  Crnmwtni  to  sue  f,.r  peace. 


Vniict'.  m  w  hose  sei  s  ice  tlo-re  were  ses oral  Km:iish  shins  of  war,  this  ve.tr 
craves  t heir  tin t In  r  emit muanee  and  assistance  from  Kurland. 

In  It;,*.  I.  p.aee  est.ublisl.e  I  l.y  treaty  between  Knylaml  and  Holland.  Tim 
mo-t  renae  l.a-de  artifle  of  this  treaty  is,  '■  That  the  Dutch  ships  as  svell  of  war 
as  others,  met  lino  any  of  the  ships  ol  war  of  the  Ku"lish  Commonwealth  -u  the 
1 1 1 1 1 i '  1 1  seas,  shall  strke  their  ll.t"  and  lower  their  topsail.”  This  is  Hn  first 
instance  of  I'm^lami's  eaiimin^  the  ri"ht  of  the  "Hat;  by  format  treatv.  The 
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States-cencrai  "err  also  hound  to  “  see  justice  done  on  the  authors  and  abettors 
ni"  1 1 ! i ■  barbarous  murders  enminitted  on  the  Kn^hsh  in  the  island  of  Amho\  na  in 
I  dJ'.’-.S.  il  anv  ol  mem  he  yet  alive.  '  Sums  of  money  were  also  paid  to  the 
representatives  of  ihe  Hnidisii  who  suffered  at  Amboyna,  for  losses  sustained  hy 
the  detention  of  llntdi  ships  hv  Dutch  intloenee  in  Denmark,  for  losses  sus¬ 
tained  in  the  Hast  Indies — Cromwell  had  then  fullv  accomplished  his  promise, 
that  "  In'  would  iinike  the  inline  of  Idi^lond  <  re/ 1/  wheic  it‘s/w<  tid.  ’ 

The  Dutch  navy  consi-ts  of  one  hundred  ships  in  their  ports,  and  eight 
under  De  H.iyter,  at  Cad./;  Iitst-rates  had  mei.n-noi,  seventy-four,  and 
seventy-six  portholes  ,  see  md  rates  sixty;  third-rates  fifty-two. 

In  Ifidu,  the  Dutch  \\  est  India  Company  lose  ail  their  possessions  in 
lirazil  ;  hut  at  the  same  time  drive  the  Swedes  from  ail  linor  set ' lemeuts  m  New 
Netherlands  i New  York  and  retain  l heir  Cornea:  and  oi.t.nu  also  ure  .1 
advantages  over  the  Portuguese  ill  the  Hast  Indies.  The  new  stadlhoilse  at 
Amsterdam  was  also  completed  this  viar. 

In  ltijd,  Amsterdam  crv.itly  enlarged  hy  a  new  enclosiiie,  which  was 
liuilt  on:  and  the  whole  eitv,  thus  extended,  was  surrounded  hy  new  brick 
walls,  with  stone  a'a'es :  hein_'  the  last  ”reat  enlargement  of  Amsterdam,  in 
regard  to  buildings  ;  but  great-! v  strengthened  m  1 1 1 7 - .  "  hen  invaded  hy  Homs 
the  XIV. 

In  Ifitiu,  the  Dutch  Hast  India  ( ,’ompanv  divide  bo,  some  sav  10  percent  to 
Us  stockholders.  These  largo  dividends  were  sometimes  made  in  spues.  (io.v 
besieged  hut  not  taken  hy  the  Dutch,  who  blocked  tip  its  harbour  for  twelve 
years,  and  in  the  folio  i  in,'  v  ear  expelled  the  Portuguese  from  rive  settlements 
which  they  had  on  the  coast  of  Malabar. 

In  Ibhl,  the  Dutch  driven  from  the  island  of  Formosa  hy  the  Chinese. 

IVa.  e  between  the  Portuguese  and  Dut-h,  on  the  1)  .sis  of  „/,  . . ,Ce  ;  each  •  . 

keep  the  places  they  were  in  possession  of. 

In  Itibi,  New  ^  ork  then  called  New  Amsterdam.  Albany,  Staten  Island, 
and  Long  Island,  taken  from  the  Dutch  hv  the  Hindis)),  who  now  founded  the 
province  of  Neve  York.  The  Hnglisli  tha  t  on  the  coast  of  Africa  take  several 
places  from  the  Dutch,  which  are  soon  after  retaken  hv  De  Ruvter.  The.  Duke 
of  York  commands  the  Hnglish  fleet,  and  takes  l.iu  Dutch  merchant-ships  — 
war. against  Holland  then  formally  declared— merchant,  vessels  at  this  time  were 
armed  and  usually  sailed  m  di  ets  to  protect  each  other. 

In  ;r.r,5,  the  liritish  licet  of  10S  ships  of  war,  and  I  t  tireslops  under  the 
Duke  of  \  ork,  attacked  and  defeated  the  Dutch  fleet  of  lod  slops  ol  war,  and 
1  1  fireships.  Several  Dutch  .snips  being  taken,  sunk,  or  burnt.  The  same 
year  H  ships  of  war,  two  Hast  India  ships,  and  many  trading  vessels  are 
taken  from  the  Dutch.  De  Uuyter  takes  the  Kirdish  f*  rt  of  Cormantcce. 
Sir  Robert  Holmes  attacks  arid  hums  150  Dutch  merchant- vessels  mi  the  r-",wi 
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number  of  i'i  product*.  and  of  its  growth;  its  « arehnti*o*  are  so  full,  ami  it.  merchant* 
'ii'iii  m  i'.irn  -n  much  to  *tratigcr*.  or  tli.it  Granger-  rulin'  to  load  in  </.<  pmt-.  tliat  then- 

frotpir  ith  entire  Meet 

Voltaire  very  justly  remarks,  in  liis  age  of  Ennis  X  I  V.,  that  •*  England  amj 
Iioli'antl  were  hello'd,  with  pleasure,  hv  tliat  monareli,  (lest  ro\ ing  eoeh  other  ifv 
tlit*  most  obstinate  sea- tights  that  had  ever  Iteeu  -eeu  before  so  any  age  ,.f  tin 
world,  all  the  fruits  whereof  were  mcreli  the  wreckin'.:  of  both  nation*." 

In  lOCO.  the  Dutch,  after  an  obstinate  contest,  take  possession  of  the  fortress 
of  Mauns.-ar. 

Sir  .Josiah  Clnlde  in  his  ih-conrses  upon  tratle.  *n\s.  that  in  the 
(ireenland  whale-fishery  the  Duteb  and  I  l.imburger*  had  annua'ilv  >  1  hCO  to 
1 <>70)  from  1(H)  to  otiO  ships,  am!  the  English  hut  one;  that  in  tin-  Russian 
trade  the  HoU.mders  bail  twclit  v  two  s;,  |  of  laig.'  and  the  Engl'sh  hut  oia-  ; 

that  they  have  the  gicat  trade  for  salt  from  I’uilngal  and  Kr.mre  ;  and  that 
iinuiense  fishing  for  white  herrings  on  our  coasts,  that  in  the  eastward  (nr 
Halt ic)  tiit*  Kn.lish  have  not  half  so  much  to  do  as  formeily,  and  the  Dutch 
ten  times  as  much  as  they  fmmerli  had;  and  that  as  to  our  trade  to  .Norway  it 
is  lost  i  nd  gone  to  the  Dams,  lloistein.  .Ne.,  by  me  ms  of  some  clauses  in 
our  act  of  navigation. 

In  lf>7-.  under  a  secret  treaty  with  Prance,  Charles  II.  declares  war  against 
Holland.  De  Ruytcrwitha  (let  t  of  |()<i  large  ships,  attacks  the  combined  fleets  of 
England  and  France.  The  destruction  of  several  large  ships,  and  great  loss  of 
life  on  both  sides.  Two  Dutch  admirals  killed.  Ford  Sandwich,  the  llritish 
ndmiinl,  disdaining  to  leave  his  ship,  which  cautrlit  tire,  was  blown  up  in  her. 
Disorders  in  Holland,  the  De  Witts  murdered.  William,  afterwards  King  of 
England,  made  Stadihoudcr.  L  uis  X  I  V.  overruns  the  Netherlands,  and  keeps 
his  cuurt  at  L'treeht.  The  French  troops  within  a  lcvguc  if  Amsterdam; 
30, MX)  of  the  richest  citizens  in  Holland  prepared  to  enihaik.  m  tlu-ir  slops  w  hu  h 
could  accommodate  that  number,  for  the  Dutch  Fast  Indies.  Amsterdam  was 
about  to  he  destroyed  and  abandoned.  Funis  XIV.  was  inexorable;  his  con¬ 
ditions  were,  that  the  Catholic  religion  should  he  absolutely  restored  ;  that  the 
Dutch  should  rede  to  him  Nimeguen,  and  all  south  of  the  Rhine  and  M euse  ;  that 
they  should  pav  him  •Jt),(XX>,(XX>  of  hubs  ;  that  they  should  annually,  by  a  gold 
medal,  to  he  presented  to  him,  acknowledge  that  they  owed  their  liberty  to  him 
alone;  that  France  should  in  future  hold  all  the  roads,  rivers,  and  canals  of  the 
Netherlands  without  paving  anv  toll.  These  conditions  amounted  so  nearly  to 
slavery,  that  the  Hollanders  became  desperate  ;  they  1  ut  the  dv  kes,  and  let  the  sea 
overflow  their  country  ;  the  villages  were  overwhelmed,  the  cattle  destroyed,  and 
the  people  repined  not.  Amsterdam,  now  surrounded  with  ships  of  war,  appeared 
like  a  forest  in  the  ocean.  De  Ruy’.er,  with  one  hundred  ships  of  war,  and  titty 
fireships,  after  giving  a  destructive  battle  to  the  Meets  of  England  and  France  in 
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Snliljav,  l»r- )U_' 1 1 r  the  Dutch  hast  India  fleet  in  safety  to  tin-  Texas.  I.oiiis  not 
bein"  aide  to  march  over  a  Country,  drowned  in  tire  water-,  retreated  Tire  in¬ 
dependence  ai  d  credit  of  Holland  was  eonse  |'iently  restored. 

In  a  French  fleet  take  Trinroimdec  in  <  .'ey  h>n,  hut  are  soon  (Invert  fr.un 

it  by  i  fleet  of  sixteen  Dutch  ships  from  Katayia. 

The  Dutch  abandon  St.  Helena,  which  was  rirst  planted  and  stocked  hy  the 
l’ort'cuese.  I  he  (  'ape  of  flood  Hope  was  found  more  convenient  bv  the 
Dutch.  The  Htt^hsii  take  possession  of  St.  Helena  as  a  place  for  r.freshitr" 
their  Fast  India  ship-.  Three  General  enzaipnicht  s  at  sea  tills  year  between  the 
l:hiolish  and  Dutch  fleets,  (ire.it  destruction  of  lives  and  vessels.  In  each 
enpupunent  both  sides  claimed  the  victorv.  ’I  he  English  hast  I  ndia  ( 'ompany 
diiruur  this  war  had  to  defend  llornbay  at  tlicirown  expense,  with  (*<K.Ht  men. 

I  he  French  take  Trineoiualee  from  the  Dutch,  hut  retaken  apiin  soon  after  by 
t he  lat ter,  w  ho  are  left  undisturbed  and  nr  prosperity  wit ii  tin  ir  i  astern  posses¬ 
sions  for  the  remainder  of  this  century. 

In  lr;7i,  peace  between  Kurland  and  Holland.  Surinam  and  its  settlements 
now  profitable  enltixatid  bv  the  Dutch.  The  trade  between  Holland  .and  Lne- 
lanrl  becomes  xerv  extensive.  After  a  ureal  frost  tiiis  vear,  wlucli  froze  up  the 
poit  of  Rotterdam,  no  less  than  .,<)«»  sail  of  English,  Seoteh,  and'  Irish  vessels 
leave  that  port  in  one  dav.  The  imports  Irmu  F ranee  into  Liupund  valued  * }  11 
year  at  1  ,.'><><>.,Ouii/  .  while  the  exports  from  hnul.mil  to  France  are  valued  only  at 
1  JO.tMKI/. 

In  Willtmi  III.  of  Knoland  and  the  .‘Matcs-i'cneral,  proinbit  “  the  sub¬ 

jects  of  each  nation  to  tratiic  with  those  of  France,  neither  shall  they  import  into 
either  country  anv  mere1-  mdi/.o  iieinu  the  produce  of  tin:  French  kind's  do- 

In  Ih'.M,  1 1 1  c  French  capture  eighty  Ln_;lisb  and  Dutch  merchant- vessels  off 
lfyswiek. 

In  lf,:i7,  peace  between  Knidand,  Holland,  and  France. 

In  1 7**1,  an  alliance  between  the  Emperor,  the  Kill"  of  England  and  the 
United  I’rovinces  against  France. 

I11  1  7()'_’,  the  States-oeueral  in  their  declaration  of  war  state  ‘‘  that  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  had  lon^  since  cast  his  eyes  011  their  provinces  ;  and  had  twice 
attacked  tin  ir  republic,  1.  r.  in  the  years  1**7—  and  lfitxS  hy  most  unjust  war  in 
order  to  make  Ins  way  to  universal  monarchy." 

In  17L5,  the  L'nited  Provinces  under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  enjoy  peace. 

In  1  7'-’*-*,  the  Dutch  Last  India  charter  renewed  for  twcntx-one  years.  They 
pay  for  tiiis  %,t»00,(>00  tplders.  Their  power,  pomp,  and  wealth,  at  this  time 
in  India,  especially  in  Java,  is  represented  as  equalling  those  of  some  consi¬ 
derable  nmnarchs. 

In  17.(11.  ten  Dutch  hast  India' ships  brought  to  Holland  lU^’yCi  Ills. 
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the  British  Provinces  in  America :  the  King  of  France  exempts,  the  same  vear, 
the  .ships  of  Holland  from  the  duties  on  ships  of  1  per  cent.,  and  from  the 
duties  of  freightage.  Their  High  Mightinesses  pay  no  regard  to  the  British  repre¬ 
sentations,  nor  would  they  yield  up  the  British  ships  captured  hy  Paid  Jones,  and 
brought  by  him  into  the  Texas.  The  Kngli.sli  had  this  year  fifty-nine  ships 
engaged  in  the  Greenland  whale-fishery,  the  Duteh  10.1. 

In  17*0,  the  American  revolutionists  being  supplied  with  whatever  could  be 
sent  from  I  loliand,  and  the  arsenals  and  dockyards  of  Prance  being  abo  sup¬ 
plied  abundantly  bv  the  Dutch,  under  tiie  assumption  of  neutrality,  led  to  the  war 
against  the  latter,  after  much  negotiation  and  reluctance  on  the  part  of  F.ngl.md. 
France,  Spain,  and  America  werehefore  tins  time  united  against  Great  Britain,  and 
the  northern  powers  haying  expected  that  the  naval  supremacy  of  F.ngland  would 
he  completely  subdued,  led  the  States-geueral  to  persist  in  supplying  naval  stores 
to  France  and  America.  The  Knglish  brought  some  ot  the  Dutch  vessels  laden  for 
France  into  port  ;  but  instead  of  making  prizes  of  them,  purchased  at  a  fair  va¬ 
luation  the  merchandize,  and  paid  the  owners  for  the.  same,  together  w  ith  the 
freight, and  the  usual  profit.  The  Dutch  then  sent  a  squadron  of  ships  of  war  to 
convoy  a  fleet  of  merchant-ships  laden  with  naval  stores  for  France.  They 
were  interrupted  hy  a  British  squadron,  upon  which  the  Dutch  fired  on  the  Bri¬ 
tish  commodore,  on  his  demanding  the  right  .by  treaty  to  search  the  mer¬ 
chantmen.  Several  of  the  latter  were  brought  into  Spithead,  accompanied  by 
the  Dutch  admiral. 

In  lfM,  Kfssi.v  placed  herself  at  the  bead  of  a  confederacy  with  Den¬ 
mark,  Sweden,  and  Holland,  called  ••  rue  aiimkii  n  i  i  l  it  u  t  i  i  ."  The  treaty 
of  this  combination  was  signed  at  St.  Petersburg,  J'.iy  -1,  17'",  and  January 
5,  l  7^1.  Tins  treaty  declared,  1.  Thai  all  neat  rat  >  <■...  A  shall  he  /a •;  aattol  tu 
iiavtanle  Iran  }><» t  to  jiai  l ,  aatl  an  I  la  cnast  <./  tin-  hc/lr^c-cat  punci-.  ‘1.  That 
the  fl/ecti  Ilf  hc/liai  i.iit  Jnaici >  shall  he  / r,  c  I.nani  <>/  a  aha/  •hi/n  mat  i  cw/i 
cic‘rptiiii>  anil/  inch  article <  as  ate  \tipalahJ  h cinimlciea'  i  ant )  ahaml.  This 
treaty,  which  is  long,  contains  several  explanatory  articles,  and  each  of  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  agreed  to  til  out  separately  a  proportionate  number  of  ships 
of  war  for  earning  the  provisions  ot  the  treaty  into  execution. 

It  was  now  ascertained  that  a  secret  treaty  of  commerce,  w  inch  had  for  two 
years  lain  dormant,  had  been  ratified  m  l  7  7“*.  bet  w 'eon  Holland  and  flic  American  . 
Congress.  .Mr.  I.aurens,  who  bad  been  previously  president,  was  deputed  am¬ 
bassador  to  Holland,  for  the  purpose  of  ratiiymg  an  aliiaree  between  the  l  inted 
Provinces  of  Holland,  and  tin-  revolted  Butish  P.mmees.  lie  sailed  .in  a  Con¬ 
gress  packet^,  and  was  captured  near  t he  hanks  of  New  fotindland,  by  the  Vestal 
frigate.  He  had  previously  throw  n  overboard  all  Ins  papers.  Tic  sc  were  re¬ 
covered,  and  the  treaty,  signed  in  1  7 7 S ,  with  1  loliand,  was  found  among  ‘hem.  If 
was  one  of  amity  and  navigation  upon  principles  of  perfect  reciprocity,  :m>!  11-1- 


1.  That  the  imliintl  r.niu-i  ni'pio'fn-iitif  remained  still  the  same  as  they  were 
originally,  with  the  exception  of  the  li  dicries,  which  were  now  grcatlv  shared  hv 
others;  to  winch  may  he  attrihuted  the  decrease  of  the  herring,  cod,  and  whale 
fisheries. 

‘2,  That  the  mum!  <  mn<<  also  esisted  si  hi,  and  n  ipiircd  only  to  In'  acted  upon. 

.5.  That  the  <i< cut,  hint  or  iiliiiiiit  in/eo  had  greatly  ehangt  d  :  that  the  per¬ 
secutions  in  other  countries  had  ceased  ;  that  the  negligence,  indolet.ee,  and  con¬ 
tempt  for  trade,  which  had  formerly  prevailed  in  foreign  states,  had  diminished  : 
that  the  commercial  regulations  of  Holland  were  adopted  by  them,  and  that  trade 
and  manufactures  were  flourishing  in  many  of  those  states;  that  the  Knglish 
were  the  first  .among  whom  the  Hollanders  had  excited  emulation;  that  fora 
Century  that  nation  had  passed  laws  .and  regulations  in  order  to  attract  to  them 
the  trade  enjoyed  hy  the  republic;  that  they  prohibited  the  export  of  their  wool, 
which  was  formerly  manufactured  in  Holland;  and  that  mnnv  other  countries  had 
directed  their  attention  to  those  branches  of  industry,  which  had  previously 
flourished  only  in  Holland. 

As  proofs  of  the  decline  of  trade,  the  report  cites,  that  the  great  number  of 
shops  which  have  been  closed,  even  within  twenty  years,  in  the  principal  towns, 
and  especially  at  Amsterdam;  the  difficulty  of  procuring  seamen  for  the  shipping  ; 
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/..<  Hi.  true  ,/<-  In  lUhni. 
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purchases  <r  sale  . ;  but  il  i  r  i :  i  the  i.  i  -  *  rental v  the  t'<  >  ]  i  j  !  m- f  t- :.il  system  Lad 
rutin  !v  changed  m  Knropc.  I'tir;  i_'ii  states  l.avn.”  beheld  the  •  urprising  crtrcts 
iif  1 1  s  r  tr.ithr,  .mil  Ik  v.  ii.it  rm  eminent  1 1 1  i .  - 1  •  tin-  rrpuhlir  had  lurn  elevated  by 

l  r.i\  v  rh, urges,  ; •US's  wish  their  superfluous  j*.% uhtff*.  to  other  countries,  the 
j i r- m i !i i -*.*  nf  \s ! : n ■ ! t  l i it- v  take  in  return.” 

The  itn-ini’ir  then  rcr.immcnds  to  impose  no  duty  on  raw  materials,  or  on 
fori  ign  i;o<'ds  jdaeed  in  cut  re] >■  •!.  or  for  transit  ;  and,  in  one  word,  that  “  run 

Il  st.iti-s  further,  tliat  tin-  larilh  duties  of  17-.">  sjnedd  lie  diminished,  and  a 
general  s\ stem  of  free  warchouv  'g  estahiished  :  .hat  the  >v*/i-"«  ’/  <lr<nt hurl. i 
shi  liid  be  ahuisshed.  as  bring  a  >(/•/<  >;i  Itiuui.  v.liatewr  the  laws  may  he  to 
prevent  the  same. 

It  i  unsidiTs  that  the  commerce  anil  navigation  o|  t-‘-r  republic  w  ere  then  iti  a 

or  e\p.ei  u-ni-e  m  I.  a  v  ;g it  ion  and  tr.ule:  that  as!  the  virtu.  and  qualities,  and  the 
rnda requiird  mr  both,  were  m  an  i  fuinent  decree  possessed  hy  the  Dutch;  that 
then  i .  -limin',  surpassed  that  of  all  maritime  people. — add  to  w  hi<di  their  frugality 
in  roiistruetiii",  in  provisioning’,  manning.  ,1m|  j,r,  serving  t’neir  ships  ;  that  there 
was  perfect  eivd  lihertv  in  the  countrv  ;  that  the  inhabitants,  from  being  pro- 
te.stants,  had  hut  few  holidays  to  interfere  with  trade  or  industry.  This  cele¬ 
brated  report  then  concludes  with  numerous  judicious  remarks,  ami  a  tariff"  of  the 
articles  which  should  he  free  of  any  dutv  ;  and  of  those  tliat  should  he  Uxcd, 
The  free  list  comprises  w..od  of  all  kinds,  metal  of  all  kinds,  and  all  raw  mate¬ 
rials,  clye-stutl’s.  skins  and  hides,  raeao.  codec,  sugar  unrefined,  glue.  cotton  wool, 
thread,  arid  sewing  thread.  Igicc  of  nil  kind-,  spires  imported  from  India,  floret 
silk.  Imps  olive-oil,  copperas,  vitriol,  he.,  hair,  sheep’s  wool,  elephants’  teeth, 
gums,  taT,  turjK'ntme,  and  pitch,  nigs,  w  rought  tin,  and  cast  iron,  brass  and  steel, 
and  wares  of-t lie  same,  flax,  litharge,  muslins,  flints,  stones,  quills,  feathers,  linens 


i\i  imiMT  roitv  (  iiArif.i:. 
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of  nil  kinds,  including  damask*,  stockfish,  In  sides  numerous  minor  nrtirics.  On 
other  goods  modi  rate  duties  only  were  recommended  to  he  imposed  :  if  imported 
for  the  purpose  of  transit,  or  for  being  warehous'd,  to  he  free  of  duty. 

mi  i  n  c  i  i*a  i,  c.um:>  of  tiii:  kf.ci.im:  of  in  i:  tiiaof.  of  iioi.i.xmi. 

The  decline  of  the  trade  and  nr.%  igntinn  of  the  I'nited  Provinces  h  heen 
attiihutcd  to  numerous  causes.  The  author  of  /.„  AbV/.cw  ,/«•  /-t  /A.//,/,..;.- 
hats  the  opinion,  :  ml  denie-  that  tin-  eompetition  of  foreigner,  caused  the 

lending  cause  of  decline.  He  a  sen  lies  it,  w  it  h  greater  just  ice.  to  the  hem  e  !  a  sat  i  ■u 
for  maintaining  wars,  and  for  paving  the  interest  of  the  heavy  national  d<ht. 

The  wars,  especially  those  hy  which  they  redeemed  their  liberty,  ami  di  - 
fended  tiieir  country,  w  ere  unavoidable  and  jus';  hut  ne.-.rlv  all  thee  which 
caused  heavy  taxation,  and  by  which  tin'  national  debt  was  imposed  upon  the 
country,  were  wicked  and  ruinously  <  xpensivc.  The  interruption  of  trade,  and 
the  destruction  or  capture  of  property  at  se  i  am!  in  the  colonies,  and  the  taxation 
occasioned  hy  those  wars,  may  he  considered  the  principal  causes  of  Holland's 
decline. 

Voltaire,  in  his  age  of  Louis  X  IV..  justly  observes,  that 

sw<  he.  I  know  of  1C  imtioJthnt  |,<i.  rnrieh-d  it-.  If  1.x  it-  Itab,  m  the  mur- 

t..'nth  c-ntmi.  l.er  wealth  entueb  to  ...mnnue,  '  I  would  ha..'-  .ul..,-r.  .1  hut 

»  dert  dm...  had  -he  furd,.-  than  th-  .,-,/nr .- . .(  - !,.  V,,.,ni-h  (date  tie  t,.  a..-! 

and  -In- ..we.  all  ln-r  grandeur  !•.  i  onmie:.-.-. 

“  Tile  .Mg.  fine-,  w  In.  -upjH.it  th.-in-i  h  . . !e!»  l.\  (.inn  1.-.,  are  a  , .  ry  n  r.-I.  h.-d  ]»-..|di-." 

During  the  progress  of  the  decline  of  Holland,  the  low  rate  of  interest,  and  the 
diOiculty  of  invesf  ag  money  to  any  profit  in  the  country,  diverted  a  great  part  of 
her  sjH’cie  and  capita!  in  the  way  of  loans,  or  to  be  invested  in  the  manufacture*, 
trade,  or  securities  of  foreign  state*.  This  circumstance  has  u-ldoni  been  prujverly 
apprccialed,  as  an  exhaustive  cause  weakening  the  power  and  energy  of  Holland, 

4 while  it  nourished  the  growing  industry  and  trade  of  tlmse  countru*  which  re¬ 
ceived  the  capital  that  left  the  United  Provinces  fur  want  of  employment.  I  here 
can  he  no  greater  symptom  of  decay  than  the  want  of  employment  tor  capita!  m 
a  country'where  it  had  long  prexiously  been  actively  and  profitably  invested. 
All  commercial  states  and  cities  which  have  declined,  exhibited  previously  t ins 
symptom  of  approaching  decay.  Holland,  from  P>7<>  to  IK1  t,  atlords  an  example 
from  which,  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  many  others,  useful  instruction  may  he 
gathered. 

.Sir  William  Temple  inform*  us,  that  whenever  tire  government  paid  any  part 
of  the  national  debt,  it  was  considered  a  calamity  whuht’ue  .•(!;/. -ns  “  recetv i;  a 
tear*,  not  knowing  how  to  dispose  of  it  to  interest  with  sin.  ii  safitv  and  ease. 
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I  M.  \  I  I  IS  llt.lWII.N  M)i.i.\\l>  \M>  nllll.lt  'MU'. 

Cos  vkntiov  between  (in' at  Britain  and  the  Netherlands.  Signed  at  London, 
August  1.1.  I -It. 


Am.  I.  1 1  is  Britannic  Majcst v  engage-  to  restore  to  tlie  I’rmce  Sovereign 
of  the  United  Netherlands,  a  itlim  the  term  which  shall  he  hereafter  lived,  the 
colonies,  factories,  and  establishments,  which  were  possessed  he  Holland  at  the 
commencement  of  the  late  war:  viz.,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1  "<>.),  in  the  .seas 
and  on  l  lie  emit  incuts  of  America.  Africa,  and  Asia  ;  with  the  exception  of  the 
Cape  of  (»ood  Hope,  and  the  Settlements  of  Demerara,  Kssyipiibn,  and  Hcrhiee, 
of  which  possessions  the  1 1 i”h  Contracting  Parties  reserve  to  themselves  the  right 
to  dispose  by  a  supplementary  Convention,  hereafter  to  he  negotiated  according 
to  their  mutual  interests,  and  especially  w  ith  reference  to  the  provisions  contained 
in  the  htii  and  tub  Articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  signed  between  his  Britannic 
Majesty  and  his  Most  (  hristian  Maj.sty  on  the  .10th  of  May,  Is]  I. 

II.  His  Britannic  Majesty  agrees  to  cede  in  full  sovereignty  the  island  of 
Banea,  in  the  eastern  seas,  to  the  prince  sover.  ign  of  the  Netherlands,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  the  settlement  of  Cochin,  and  its  dependencies  on  the  coast  of  Mala¬ 
bar,  which  is  to  remain  in  full  sovereignty  to  his  Britannic  Majesty. 

III.  The  places  and  forts  in  the  colonies  and  .siittlwments,  which,  by  virtue  of 
the  two  preceding  Articles,  are  to  he  reded  and  exchanged  hv  the  two  High  Con¬ 
tracting  Parties,  shall  l>c  given  tip  in  the  state  in  which  Bicy  may  he  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  the  present  Convention. 

I V.  1 1  is  Britannic  .Majesty  guarantees  to  the  subjects  of  his  Koval  High¬ 
ness  the  Prmec  Sovereign  of  the  United  Netherlands,  the  same  facilities,  privi¬ 
leges,  and  protection,  with  respect  to  commerce  ami  the  security  of  their  persons 
ana  psrrpcrtv  within  the  limits  of  the  British  sovereignty  on  the  continent  of 
India,  as  are  now  or  shall  he  granted  to  the  most  favoured  nation's. 

His  Rusal  Highness  the  Prince  Sovereign,  on  his  part,  having  nothing  more 
at  heart  than  the  per|tctual  duration  of  p.  ace  between  the  crown  of  Kngland  and 
the  United  Netherlands,  and  wishing  to  d  >  his  utmost  to  avoid  anv  thing  which 
might  affect  their  mutual  good  under-tanding,  engages  not  to  erect  any  for  ifica- 
ti.ms  in  the  establishments  which  arc  to  he  restored  to  him  within  the  limits  of 
the  British  sovereignty  upon  the  continent  of  India,  and  only  to  place  in  those 
establishments  the  number  of  troops  nerer.sary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  police. 

\  .  Those  colonies,  factorir  ,  and  establishments,  which  are  to  he  ceded  to 
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his  Koval  1 1 ighticss  J  1h*  Prinro  Sovereign  uf  the  United  Nrihctlnii'U  bv  hi' 
Britannic  Majesty,  in  the  seas  or  mi  the  emitincnt  of  Ann  r.ra,  shall  in-  gi\ en  o,> 
within  three  months,  and  those  which  are  hevond  the  Cape  of  U nod  Hop. 
within  the  six  months  which  follow  the  ratification  of  the  present  Convention. 

^  1-  I  he  II u;h  Uontracling  Parties,  desirous  to  hnrv  m  entire  nhhvimi  the 
dissensions  which  have  agitated  Kuropc,  declare  and  promise,  that  no  units  uhial, 
of  whatever  rank  or  condition  he  may  lie,  in  the  emm'.ri;  s  restored  a;  d  ceded  by 
the  present  treaty,  shall  he  prosecuted,  disturbed,  or  molested  m  lu.s  person  m 
property,  under  any  pretext  whatsoever,  either  on  account  of  Ins  conduct  or 
political  opinions,  his  attachment  either  to  any  of  the  control  ting  parties,  or  to 
any  government  wliieh  has  ceased  to  exist,  or  for  any  other  reason,  except  for 
debts  contracted  towards  individuals,  or  arts  posterior  to  the  date  of  the  present 
treaty. 

VII.  The  native  inhabitants  and  aliens,  of  whatever  nation  or  condition  they 
may  he,  in  those  countries  which  are  to  change  sovereigns,  as  well  in  virtue  of 
the  present  Convention  as  of  the  subsequent  arrangements  to  which  it  may  give 
rise,  shall  be  allowed  a  period  of  six  years,  reckoning  from,  the  exchange  of  tne 
ratifications,  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  their  property,  if  they  think  lit, 
whether  it  be  acquired  before  or  during  the  late  war,  and  retiring  to  whatever 
country  they  may  choose. 

VIII.  'flic  Prince  Sovereign  of  the  United  Netherlands,  anxious  to  co-ope¬ 
rate,  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  with  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  f treat  Britain  and  Ireland,  so  as  to  bring  about  the  total  abolition 
of  the  trade  in  slaves  on  the  roast  of  Africa,  and  having  spontaneously  issued  a 
decree,  dated  the  lath  of  June,  lsl-l,  wheiein  it  is  enjoimd,  that  no  'hips  m 
vessels  whatsoever,  destined  for  the  trade  in  slaves,  he  cleared  out  or  equipped 
in  any  of  the  harbours  or  places  of  his  dominions,  nor  admitted  t  >  tie-  fort'  or 
possessions  on  the  const  of  (guinea,  and  that  no  i  (habitants  of  that  country 
shall  he  sold  or  exported  as  slave*, — does  moreover  iierehv  engage  to  prohibit  all 
bis  subject*,  in  the  most  cticetual  manner  and  bv  the  most  solemn  in"  -,  from 
taking  any  share  whatsoever  in  such  inhuman  traffic. 

IX.  The  present  Convention  shall  hr  ratitied,  and  the  ratim  . items  shall  he 
duly  exchanged  at  lamdnii  within  three  week*  from  the  date  here*'!,  or  sooner 
if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  the  undersigned  Pienipoteotiai ;es,  m  virtue  of  our  ic 
spertive  fail  powers,  have  signed  the  present  (.'omentum,  and  l  ave  .ifhvd 
thereto  the  seals  of  our  arms. 

Done  at  Jamdon.  this  13lh  (lav  of  August  l-l  1. 

(Signed)  UASTUKRF.AUU.  l.S. 


11.  PAt.K.I,  I.  s- 
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I.  In  order  the  better  to  provide  for  the  defence  ami  incorporation  of  tin: 
Bcl_iic  Provinces  with  Holland,  and  also  to  provide,  in  conformity  to  Article  IX. 
of  the  Treaty  of  Pans,  a  suitable  compensation  for  the  rights  reded  by  bis 
Swedish  Majesty,  under  the  said  Article,  which  compensation,  it  is  understood, 
in  the  event  of  the  above  reunion,  Holland  should  be  liable  to  furnish,  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  the  above  stipulations;  it  is  hereby  agreed  between  the  High  ( 'ou¬ 
tran  ;n"  Parties,  that  bis  Britannic  .M.ijestv  shall  take  upon  himself,  and  engage 
to  defray  the  following  charges: 

1st.  The  p.ivmcnt  of  l.OttO.tKXl  sterling  to  >wcdcn  in  satisfaction  of  the 
claims  aforesaid,,  and  in  pursuance  of  a  convention  this  day  executed  with  bis 
Swedish  Majesty's  Plenipotentiary  to  that  etlect,  a  copy  of  which  convention  is 
annexed  to  these  additional  Article-. 

■Jelly.  The  advance  of  _’(iXX), poo  sterling  to  he  applied,  :o  concert  with  the 
Prince  Sovereign  of  the  Netherlands,  and  in  aid  of  an  equal  .sum  to  be  furnished 
bv  him  towards  augmenting  and  improving  the  defences  of  the  Low  Countries. 

.Idly.  To  hear,  equally  with  Holland,  such  further  charges  as  may  he  agreed 
upon  bet-veen  the  said  High  Contracting  Parties  and  their  allies,  towards  the  tinal 
and  satisfactory  '■cttlemcnt  of  the  Low  Countries  in  union  with  Holiand,  and 
under  the  dominion  nf  the  llousc  of  Orange,  not  exceeding,  in  the  whole,  the 
sum  of  .l/Ktfl,lX>0  sterling,  to  be  defrayed  by  Great  Britain. 

In  ronsidcratinn,  and  in  satisfaction  of  the  above  engagements,  ns  taken  by 
bis  Britaunie  Majesty,  the  Prince  Sovereign  of  the  Netherlands  agrees  to  cede* 
in  full  sovereignty  to  his  Britaunie  Majesty,  the  (.'ape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the. 
settlements  of  Demerara,  Ks*equiho,  and  B-rbiee;  upon  the  condition,  neverthe¬ 
less,  that  the  subjects  of  the  said  sovereign  prince,  being  proprietors  in  the  said 
rolonies  or  settlements,  shall  he  lit  liberty  (under  such  regulations  as  may 
hereafter  be  agreed  upon  in  a  supplementary  convention  j  to  carry  on  trade 
between  tbe  said  settlements  and  the  territories  in  Europe  of  tin-  m?1  sovereign 
prince. 

If  is  also  agreed  between  the  two  High  Contracting  Parties,  that  the 
ships  of  every  kind  belonging  to  Holland,  shall  have  permission  to  resort 
freely  to  the  Cape  of  flood  Hope  for  the  purposes  of  refreshment  and  re¬ 
pairs,  without  hi  ing  liable  to  other  charges  than  such  as  British  subjects  are 
required  to  pas . 

1  I.  The  small  district  of  Bemagore.  situated  close  to  Calcutta,  being  requisite 
to  the  due  preservation  of  the  peace  and  police  of  that  city,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
agrees  to  cede  the  said  district  to  bin  Britannic  .Majesty,  upon  a  payment  of  such 
sum  annually  to  his  Koval  Highness  as  may  he  considered,  i>v  commissioners 
to  Ih-  appointed  by  the  respective  governments,  to  l>c  just  and  reasonable,  with 
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reference  to  the  profit*  or  revenue  usually  derived  by  the  Dutch  government 
from  the  same. 

III.  The  present  additional  articles  shall  have  the  same  force  and  validity  as 
if  thev  were  inserted  word  for  word  hi  the  convention  signed  this  day.  1  my 
shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at  the  same  time  and 
place. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  the  uuder-.igi.vil  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed,  and 
attixed  to  them  the  seals  of  our  arms. 

Done  at  London,  this  l.ithday  of  Angus!,  1*1  I 

(Sigueo )  CASTl.KHF.ACll.  (L.s. 

H.  FAGKL.  n4.S.. 


Bkitimi  Order  in  Council,  exempting  certain  Ncthcrland  Vessels  from  taking 
Pilots  in  British  Ports.  At  the  Court  at  Windsor,  -1st  of  July.  1*.M. 
Present,  the  King’s  Most  Lxcellent  Majestv  in  Council. 

Wiikkkas  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  1th  year  of  his  present  Majesty’s  reign 
leap.  77}.  intituled  *•  An  Act  tg  auMiorize  his  Majesty,  under  certain  circum¬ 
stance*,  to  regulate  the  duties  and  drawbacks  on  goods  imported  or  exported  in 
foreign  vessels,  and  to  exempt  certain  foreign,  vessels  from  pilotage,"  his  Majesty  is 
authorized,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  or  by  any  order  or  order." 
in  council,  in  all  cases  in  which  British  vessels,  of  less  burden  than  sixty  tons, 
are  not  required  by  law  to  take  pilots,  to  exempt  foreign  vessels,  being  of  less 
burden  than  sixty  tons,  from  taking  mi  board  a  pitot  to  conduct  them  into  or 
from  any  of  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  any  law.  custom,  or  usage  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding;  his  Majesty,  hv  virtue  of  the  power  vested  in  him  by 
the  said  act,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  is  pleased  to  order, 
audit  is  hereby  ordered,  that  from  and  after  the  date  of  this  order,  all  vessels 
belonging  to  the  subject*  of  his  Majesty  tin-  King  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
l>cing  of  less  burden  than  sixty  tons,  which  shall  enter  in  or  clear  out  from  any 
of  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  slcM  he,  ami  they  are  hereby  exempted 
from  taking  on  hoard  a  pilot  t<>  conduct  them  into  or  from  any  such  port,  in  all 
cases  wl^fre  British  vessels,  being  of  le-s.  burden  than  sixty  tons,  arc  not  required 
by  law  to  take  pilots,  anv  law,  custom,  or  usage  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

And  the  Bight  Honourable  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  his  Majesty's 
Treasury  are  give  the  necessary  directions  herein  accordingly. 

JAM  KS  BLLLF.B. 


Tiu'aty  between  (irra!  Britain  ami  the  Netherlands  rrspcctine  Territory  and 
Commerce  m  the  Hast  Indie",  signed  at  Iwtiidon,  March  17- 

Ain.  1.  Tin-  Hi.’li  Cuntrnci.ng  Parties  einaire  to  admit  the  subjects  of  <3ch 
other,  to  trade  with  their  respective  possessions  in  the  F.ustern  Archipelago,  and 
on  the  e-  mit.ent  ..f  India,  and  in  (  ex  hm,  up,m  the  footing  of  the  mod  favoured 
natmi]  :  nr  respective  subjects  eonfonnin.’  thnuselves  to  the  local  regulations 

II.  I  :  e  siih],  l-ts  ami  vessi  U  of  one  tuition  shall  not  pay  upon  importation 

or  exportation.  at  the  ports  of  the  other  in  the  eastern  seas,  any  duty  at  a  rate 
beyond  the  double  of  that  at  winch  '  the  subjects  ami  xawls  of  the  nation  to 
which  t  tie  port  belongs  are  charged.  - - 

T1  e  duties  paid  on  exports  or  imports  a’  a  i'nU-di  p  >rt  on  the  continent  of 
lmhr.,  or  in  Ceylon,  on  Dutch  bottoms,  shall  be  arranged  so  as,  in  no  case,  to  be 
(hir.tcd  at  more  than  double  the  amount  of  the  duties  paid  by  British  subjects, 
and  on  British  bottoms. 

In  regard  to  any  at  tide  upon  xvhirh  no  duty  is  imposed,  xvhen  imjHvrted  or 
exported  b'-th.e  subjcits,  or  on  the  vessels  of  the  nation  to  which  ft,  p  port  belongs, 
tin-  duty  charged  upon  the  subjects  or  vessels  of  the  other,  shall,  in  no  ease, 
exceed  C>  per  cent. 

III.  The  Hi^h  Contracting  Partu  s  engage  that  no  treaty  hereafter  made  hv 

either,  witli  any  natix  e  puw  er  in  the  eastern  seas,  shall  contain  any  art  Me  tending, 
either  expressly,  or  by  the  i/irpiru/m/i  <_>/  uiinfunl  to  exclude  the  trade  of 

the  other  party  from  ‘.lie  ports  ,,f  such  native  ;  ever;  and  that  if,  itnmy  treaty 
now  existing  or,  either  part,  any  article  to  that  cliVel  has  Bren  admitted,  inch 
article  hull  he  abrogated  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  present  treaty. 

It  is  understood  that,  before  the  cor, elusion  of  ihe  present  treaty,  commu¬ 
nication  has  been  made  by  each  of  the  contracting  parties  to  (he  other,  of  all 
treaties  or  <  n„  ..enicnts  subsist  leg  be' w  each  of  ttuiw.-respei  tix  elv,  and  any 
native  power  in  the  eastern  se.-.s  ;  ami  that  the  like  eommumewt em  si. ail  he  made, 
of  all  such  treat..  «  .-..t, eluded  by  them  respe.tivelx  iicre.after. 

IV.  Their  Britannic  and  Nvthcrlami  Maje-ties  eng  pc  t  o  ”ix  e  strict  ortlers,  as 
wall  to  tie  ir  civil  ami  military  aut-  rite  ",  ;  •  to  their  ships  of  \var,  toresjwet  the 
freedom  of  trade,  established  by  Artu  h  s  I..  U„  ami  III.';  ami  in  no  ease  to  im- 
pulca  free  eommumeation  ofthe  na'ivc"  in  the  Ka'tcni  Arehijvvl.agu,  with  the 
ports  nt  the  two  oivcriiMirnn,  respectively,  or  of  tin  subjects  of  the  two  g-Acrn- 
n wilts  with  the  ports  belonging  to  native  powers. 

\.  1  heir  Britannic  and  Netherland  Majcstirs,  in  like  manner  engage  to 
concur  effectually  in  reprc«sing  piracy  m  those  seas;  they  will  not  grant  eif  er 
.rxhmi  or  protection  to  vcss-ls  encased  in  pirary,  and  they  will,  in  no  case,  per¬ 
mit  ’ ’’  '■  slop"  or  mcrehamliZ'’  captured  by  such  vessel"  to  he  introduced,  rlcpo- 
si'i  d,  or  .'.id  in  auv  of  their  possession". 
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VI.  It  is  agreed  that  orders  shall  he  given  hy  the  two  governments  to  their 
t. dicers  and  agents  in  the  East,  not  to  form  any  new  settlement  on  any  of  the 
Elands  in  the  eastern  seas,  without  previous  authority,  from  their  respective 
governments  in  F’urope. 

VII.  The  Molucca  islands,  ami  especially  Amboynn,  Ham!.,.  Termite,  and 
their  immediate  dependencies,  art;  eve  pled  front  tin:  operation  of  tin-  I  ,  II.,  III., 
and  IV.  Articles  until  the  Nithcriand  government  Aiaii  think  lit  t  •  abandon  tin; 
monopoly  of  spices  ;  hut  if  the  said  go'ernme.nt  shall  at  anv  tune  previous  to  s..cli 
abandonment  of  the  monopoly  allow  the  subjei  ts  of  an v  pnv, ..  r,  other  than  a 
native  Asiatic  power,  to  carry  on  any  commercial  intercour-c  with  the  said  i  . binds, 
the  subjects  of  his  Hritannic  Majesty  shall  he  adtoitted  to  sueli  intercourse  upon 
a  footing  precisely  similar. 

YU!.  Hts  Motherland  Majesty  cedes  to  hi<  Brit. umic  Majesty,  all  his  esta¬ 
blish  netiLs  on  the  continent  of  India;  and  renounces  all  priwhges  and  exemp¬ 
tions!,  enjoyed  or  claimed  in  virtue  of  those  establishments. 

IX.  The  factory  at  Fort  Marlborough,  ami  all  th;  English  possessions  mi 
the  island  of  Sumatra,  arc  hereby  reded  to  his  Motherland  Majesty:  and  ins 
Hritannic  Majesty  further  engaged  that  no  British  settlement  shall  he  formed  on 
that  island,  nor  any  treaty  concluded  by  British  authority,  with  any  native  prince, 
chief,  or  state  therein. 

X.  The  town  and  fort  of  Malacca,  and  its  dependencies,  arc  hereby  ceded  to 
h;.s  Britannic  Majesty;  and  his  Motherland  Majesty  engages  for  himself  and  his 
subjects,  never  to  form  any  establishment  on  any  part  of  the  Peninsula  of 
Malacca,  or  to  conclude  any  treaty  with  any  native  prince,  chief,  or  state  therein. 

XI.  His  Britannic  Majestv  withdraws  the  objections  which  have  been  made 
to  the  occupation  of  the  island  of  Billiton  and  its  dependencies  hy  the  agents  of 
the  Netherlands  government. 

XII.  His  Motherland  Majesty  withdraws  the  objections  which  have  been 
made  to  the  occupation  of  the  island  of  Singapore  bv  the  suhj>*its  of  his  Bri¬ 
tain. ie  Majesty. 

His  Britannic  Majesty,  however,  engages  that  i.o  British  establishment  shall 
he  made  mi  the  C  arimmi  Isles,  or  on  the  islands  oe  B.ittam.  Bintang,  Lungin,  nr 
on  any  of  the  other  islands  smith  of  the  straits  of  Singapore,  nor  any  treat'"  con¬ 
cluded  by  British  authority  with  the  chiefs  of  those  islands. 

XIII.  All  the  colonies,  possessions,  and  establishments  which  are  reded  bv 
the  preceding  Art ir  le',  shall  he  delivered  up  to  the  niiirers  of  the  respective  so¬ 
vereigns  on  the  1st  of  March,  It'I'j.  The  fortifications  shall  remain  m  the  state 
in  which  they  shall  he  at  the  period  of  the  notification  of  this  treaty  in  India; 
but  no  claim  shall  be  made,  on  cither  side,  for  ordnance  or  stoics  of  any  de¬ 
scription,  either  left  or  removed  hy  the  ceding  power,  nor  for  any  arrears  of  re- 
venae,  nor  any  charge  of  administration  whatever. 
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XIV.  All  the  inhabitant'!  of  the  territories  herein'  reded,  shall  enjoy  for  a 
jieriud  of  six  years  from  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  the  present  treaty,'  the 
liberty  of  disposing  as  they  please  of  their  property,  and  of  transporting  them¬ 
selves  without  let  or  hindrance  to  any  country  to  winch  they  may  wish  to 

XV.  The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  none  of  the  territories  or  es¬ 
tablishments  mentioned  in  Articles  VIII.,  IX.,  X.,  XI.,  and  XII.,  shall  heat 
any  time  transferred  to  any  other  power.  In  case  of  any  of  the  said  posses¬ 
sions  being  abandoned  by  one  j*f  the  present  contracting  parties,  the  right  of 
occupation  thereof  shall  immediately  pass  to  the  other. 

XVI.  It  is  agreed,  that  all  accounts  and  reclamations,  arising  out  of  the  re¬ 
storation  of  Java  nnd  other  possessions  to  the  officers  of  his  Nctherland  Majesty 
in  the  Hast  Indies,  as  well  as  those  which  were  the  subject  of  a  convention, 
made  at  Java  on  the  C-ltli  of  June,  1  SI  7.  "between  the  commissioners  of  the  two 
nations,  ns  all  others,  shall  lie  tinaMy  nnd  completely  closed  and  satisfied,  on  the 
payment  of  the  sum  of  100,000/.  to  be  made  in  London,  on  the  part  of  the  Ne¬ 
therlands,  before  the  expiration  of  the  year  Is-fj. 

XVII.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified,  and  tbc  ratifications  exchanged 
at  London,  within  three  months  from  the  date  hereof,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

I n  witness  whereof,  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same, 
and  atlixed  thereunto  the  seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  London  the  17th  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  ls2t. 
(L.8.)  (jr.OIUJK  CANNING.  (L.S)  II.  FAdKL. 

•  L.S,'  C.  \V.\V.  WYNN.  ■  L.S. i  A.  K.  FALCK. 


Non:  of  the  British  to  the  Nctherland  Plenipotcntiar>~s. 

In  proceedin'..'  to  the  .signature  of  the  treaty  aim-!,  lias  been  agreed  upon, 
the  Plenipotentiaries  of  ins  Britannic  Majesty  have  great  satisfaction  in  recording 
their  sense  of  the  friendly  and  liberal  spirit  which  has  been  evinced  hv  their 
Ksccllencies  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  his  Nctherland  Majesty  ;  and  their 
conviction  that  there  is,  on  both  sides,  an  equal  disposition  to  carry  into  effect, 
with  sincerity  ami  good  faith,  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  in  the  sense  in  which 
they  have  been  negotiated. 

The  differences  which  gave  rise  to  the  present  discussion,  arc  such  as  It  is 
difficult  to  adjust  by  formal  stipulation:  consisting,  in  great  part,  of  jealousies 
and  suspicions,  and  arising  out  of  the  acts  of  subordinate  agents,  they  ran  only 


ho  removed  l>y  a  frank  declaration  of  intention,  and  a  mutual  understanding  as 
to  principles  between  the  governmentx  themselves. 

The  disavowal  of  the  pri>< ceding*  whereby  the  execution  of  the  convention, 
of  August,  1^11,  was  retarded, 'must  have  satisfied  their  KxeeHencies  the  Nether- 
land  Plenipotentiaries,  of  the  scrupulous  regard  with  which  Knglund  alvavs 
fulfils  her  engagements. 

1  he  British  Plenipotentiaries  record,  with  sincere  pleasure,  the  •  ovum 
disavowal,  on  the  part  of  the  Netheriand  government,  <>f  any  de-ign  '(  aim. 
either  at  political  supremacy,  or  at  eonnnercial  monopoly,  in  the  easteri  \r.hi- 
pelago.  They  willingly  acknowledge  the  readiness  with  which  the  Nct..erl.uid 
Plenipotentiaries  have  entered  into  stipulations  calculated  to  promote  tin  most 
perfect  freedom  of  trade  between  the  subjects  of  the  two  crowns,  ami  their 
respective  dependencies,  in  tlu.t  part  of  the  world. 

The  undersigned  a.e  authorized  to  express  the  full  eni>  -urrenre  of  Ins  Britannic 
Majcstv.  in  the  enlightened  views  of  hi'  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands. 

Aware  of  the  ditliculty  of  adapting,  at  oner,  to  a  long  established  system  of 
monopoly,  the  principles  of  commercial  policy  which  are  now  laid  down,  the 
undersigned  have  been  authorized  to  consent  to  the  exception  of  the  Molucca 
islands,  from  the  general  stipulation  for  freedom  of  trade  contained  in  the  treaty. 
They  trust,  however,  that  as  the  necessity  for  this  exception  is  occasioned  solely 
by  the  difficulty  of  abrogating,  at  the  present  moment  the  monopoly  of  spires, 
its  ojKrration  will  he  strictly  limited  hv  that  necessity. 

The  British  Plenipotentiaries  understand  the  term  Moluccas,  as  applicable  to 
that  cluster  of-islaiuls,  which  has  Celebes  to  the  westward,  New  Guinea  to  the 
eastward,  and  Timor  to  the  southward  ;  hut  that  these  three  islands  are  not 
comprehended  in  the  exception  :  nor  would  it  have  included  (’cram,  if  the 
situation  of  that  island,  in  reference  to  the  two  prricipal  spice  isles,  Amhoyna 
ami  Banda,  had  not  required  a  prohibition  of  intercourse  with  i2,  so  long  as  the 
monojKily  of  spices  shall  he  maintained. 

The  territorial  exchanges  which  have  been  thought  expedient  for  avoiding  a 
cullir1'’!  of  interests,  rentier  it  incumbent  upon  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty  to  make,  and  to  require  some  explanations  with  respect  to  tin- 
dependants  and  allies  of  Kughunl,  in  the  island  from  winch  she  is  about  to 
withdraw. 

A  treaty  concluded  in  the  year  by  British  agents,  with  the  King  of 

Acliccn  is  incompatible  with  the  3d  Article  of  the  present  treaty.  The  British 
Plenipotentiaries,  therefore,  undertake,  that  the  treaty  with  Aehccn  shall,  as  soon 
as  possible,  he  modified  into  a  simple  arrangement,  for  the  hospitable  reception 
of  British  vessels  and  subjects  in  the  port  of  Aehccn.  But  as  some  of  the 
provisions  of  that  treaty  'which  has  been  communicat'd  to  the  Netheriand 
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Plenipotentiaries)  will  Ik-  conducive  to  1  he?  general  interests  of  Kuropeaiis 
established  in  tin-  Ivi'tern  seas,  they  trust  that  the  Nctherland  government  will 
take  measures  fur  M'diring  t he  henctit  of  those  provisions.  And  they  express 
their  confidence  that  no  measures,  hostile  to  the  King  of  Aeheen,  will  he  adopted 
hy  the  new  possessor  of  Fort  Marlborough. 

It  is  n-.hssthe  duty  of  the  Hritish  Plenipotentiaries  to  recomuieiul  to  the 
friendly  and  paternal  protection  of  the  Nctherland  guvenimet.!,  he  interests  of 
the  natives  and  settlers,  suhyci  t  to  the  ancient  faetory  of  Falkland  at  Bunco,  den. 

Tins  appeal  is  the  m  .re  necessary,  because,  .so  lately  as  the  year  IKl-t, 
treaties  were  made  with  the  native  chiefs,  by  which  their  situation  was  much 
improved.  The  system  of  forced  cultivation  and  delivery  of  pepper  was 
abolished;  encouragement  was  given  to  the  cultivation  of  rice;  the  relations 
between  the  cultivating  classes  and  the  chiefs  of  the  districts  were  adjusted  ;  the 
property  in  the  soil  was  recognised  in  those  chiefs  ;  and  all  interference  in  the 
detailed  management  of  the  interior  was  withdrawn,  hy  removing  the  Luropeao 
residents  from  the  out-stations,  and  substituting  in  their  room  native  officers. 
All  these  measures  were  calculated  greatly  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  native 
inhabitants. 

In  recommending  these  interests  to  the  care  of  the  Nctherland  government, 
the  undersigned  request  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  his  Nctherland  Majesty  to 
assure  their  government  that  a  corresponding  attention  will  he  jwid,  ui.  the  part 
of  the  Hritish  authorities,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Malacca,  and  the  other  Nether- 
land  settlements  which  are  transferred  to  (ircat  Britain. 

In  conclusion,  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  his  .Britannic  Majesty  congratulate 
their  Kvcellem  w>  the  Nctherland  Plenipotentiaries,  upon  the  happy  termination 
of  their  conferences.  They  feel  assured  that,  under  the  arrangement  which  is 
now’  concluded,  the  commerce  of  both  nations  will  f!  urisli,  and  that  the  two 
allies  wiil  preserve  inviolate  in  Asia,  no  less  than  in  Kurojx',  the  friendship  which 
has,  from  old  tunes,  subsisted  between  them.  The  disputes  being  now  ended, 
the  which,  dr  "tug  two  centuries,  have  occasionally  produced  irritation,  there  will 
henrcfurwani  be  no  rivalry  between  the  F.uglssli  and  Dutch  nations  in  the  cast, 
except  for  the  more  etlectua!  establishment  of  those  principles  of  libera!  policy 
which  l>'th  have  tins  day  asserted  in  the  face  of  the  World. 

Tin:  undersigned,  Nc. 

(JKOKtiK  CANNJNt;. 

V.  \Y.  \V.  WYNN. 

MiUrh  17.  Isgt 
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Hkim.v  of  tin-  Netlierlaud  to  tin-  British  Hcnipotentiaric, 

I  I'ransla!  mu.; 

The  undersigned,  Plenipotentiaries  of  lus  Majesty  the  Kin:;  of  tin-  Nether¬ 
lands,  have  found  in  the  note,  which  is  just  delivered  to  them  b%  their  Kxecllen- 
cies  the  Hntish  Plenipotentiaries,  a  fa-.thlul  recapitulation  of  the  communications 
which  liad  taken  place  at  the  time,  when  circumstances,  independent  of  the  will 
of  the  negotiators,  caused  a  suspension  of  their  conferences. 

Summoned  to  resume  a  work,  the  completion  of  which  lias  ever  been  desired 
with  equal  sincerity  hv  both  parties,  the  undersigned  have  not  f  uled  to  recognise 
in  their  co-labourers  in  this  work,  that  spirit  of  equity  and  conciliation  which  faci¬ 
litates  the  arrangement  o!  the  most  complicated  questions,  and  to  which  they 
cannot  do  justice  at  a  time  more  titling,  than  that  which  is  about  to  sanction,  by 
the  signature  of  a  formal  Treaty,  the  resolutions  adopted,  aft t-  *  a  most  strict 
examination,  as  eminently  useful  for  the  maintenance  of  a  go  >d  understanding, 
even  among  the  inferior  agents  of  the  contracting  powers. 

This  essential  aim  and  principal  tendency  of  the  treaty  is  evident  to  all  w  ho 
read  its  difterent  Articles  w it h  attention.  What  is  therein  cvprcssh  stipulated 
ought  to  suffice  for  the  removal,  by  common  consent,  of  all  uncertainty  which 
might  present  itself  in  the  sequel.  Howes  m,  as  the  British  Plenipotentiaries 
have  considered  it  necessary  to  cuter  into  some  further  dt  tails,  the  undersigned, 
w!ki, on  their  part,  arc  sensible  of  the  importance  of  leaving  nothing  doubtful  in 
so  important  a  matter,  have  no  ditticulty  in  following  them  through  these  details, 
and  in  supplying,  by  a  concise  display  of  their  view  of  the  subject,  the  air  er 
which  is  due  from  them  to  the  aforesaid  note  of  their  Kxccilcnnt-s. 

The  “tli  Article  contains  an  exception  to  the  general  principle  of  hheity  of  ■ 
eor.Miierce.  The  necessity  of  that  exception,  already  admitted  by  Krig-I.iin!  in  the 
conferences  of  lvJU,  re-t-  upon  the  existence  of  the  sv.t.-m  which  respect,  tin- 
exclusive  trade  in  spirc.  .Should  the  deV't— linu’io-'s  of  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands  lead  to  the  abandonment  of  that  system,  the  rights  of  free  trade  wd! 
be  iir.im-diateiv  restored,  and  the  whole  of  that  Archipelago,  who  i,  has  been  verv 
justly  described  as  comprised  bctwion  Celebes  Ti.m  r.  and  New  tinmen.  -an!  ’>•• 
open  to  all  lawful  'peculations,  on  the  f  -otn.g  to  lie  .  MaViidie  I  by  b i--.il  ord: - 
nances,  and.  so  far  as  particularly  concerns  ti.e  s-ibje-  t,  his  Hri’annie  Majesty, 
in  conformity  with  the  ground,  sanctioned  by  the  treat-,  for  ail  tin-  A'lattc  pos¬ 
sessions  of  the  two  i distracting  power,. 

On  tiie  other  hand,  so  long  a,  the  exception  in  quetton  remains  m  fo>.-:-.  to- 
ships  which  trail  r.e  the  Moluccas  must  refr.-.in  from  to  Aung  at  any  ports  bo¬ 
th  t»se  whereof  the  deM-rpti-ni  lias  been  , .(finally  communicated  to  the  maritime 
powers  some  years  ba  -k  :  except  in  ca-r,  of  distress,  in  which  it  is  s.ap.erti 
to  add.  that  they  «d!  tin-1  in  all  places,  nh-rethe  dag  of  the  Net  her  hi-  ds 
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may  be  living,  those  good  others  ami  succours  which  arc  due  to  si. tiering 
lmmauity. 

If  the  government  of  (ircat  Britain  conceives  it  to  he  a  real  advantage,  that 
by  disengaging  itself,  according  to  the  principles  sanctioned  by  the  treaty  which 
is  about  to  he  signed,  from  the  connevions  w  hich  were  formed  hy  its  agents  four 
or  five  years  ago.  in  the  kingdom  oi  Achecn,  it  secures,  hy  some  new  clause,  the 
hospitable  reception  of  British  vessels  and  subjects  in  the  ports  of  that  kingdom  ; 
tin  undersigned  hesitate  not  to  delare,  that,  on  their  part,  they  do  not  sec  any 
ditlieultv  in  it,  and  rum-use  that  they  may  assert,  at  the  same  time,  that  their 
government  will  apple  itsi  If.  w  ithout  delay,  to  regulate  its  relations  with  Achcen, 
in  Mieh  a  manner,  that  that  State,  w.ihout  losing  any  thing  of  its  independence, 
ma\  oiler  both  to  the  sailor  and  the  merchant,  that  constant  security  which  can 
only  be  es'ahlished  be  the  moderate  exercise  of  I'.ur  ipean  influence. 

in  support  of  the  information  contained  in  the  last  note  of  the  British  Pleni¬ 
potentiaries  on  the  subject  of  Bcncoolen,  their  Excellencies  have  communicated 
to  the  undersigned  the  two  Conventions  respectively  signed  on  the  -.hi  of  May 
and  the  Ith  of  July,  IMS  hy  the  Lieufenant-Ciovernor  of  that  establishment,  on 
the  one  side,  and  hy  the  Chiefs  of  some  neighbouring  tribes,  on  the  other.  They 
have  likewise  communicated  a  despatch  of  the  (Jovcrnor-Ceneral  in  Council,  dated 
Fort  William,  the  f)th  ofMav,  IS.’. {,  and  according  to  which  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  has  abolished  at  Fort  Marlborough  the  monopoly  of  pcpjvr  ;  encouraged 
the  cultivation  of  rice;  and  placed  on  a  firm  and  uniform  footing  t!.’  relations  of 
the  different  classes  of  native  ,  as  well  among  themselves,  as  with  their  Chiefs. 
But,  in  as  much  as  the  unde  signed  are  not  wrung  in  supposing  that  the  object 
of  these  urr.in  -cincnts  has  been  the  security  of  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  the 
colons-,  ami  the  removal  of  the  vexations  which  often  result  from  the  immediate 
contact  of  the  native  population  svith  the  subordinate  authorities  of  a  foreign 
government,  they  experience  great  satisfaction  in  saying,  that,  far  from  having 
cause  to  dread  letroactive  measures,  the  individuals  interested  in  the  exirting 
order  of  things  may,  on  the  contrary,  cherish  the  hope  that  the  new  government 
will  res[H-ct  their  acquired  rights,  and  their  welfare;  and,  what  the  undersigned 
are  above  all  things  desirous  to  guaranty,  that  it  will  cause  the  Articles  of  the 
ahovementioned  <  oiiventions  to  he  observed,  on  the  faith  of  which  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Pasumniah,  Chi  Manna,  and  the  other  colonists  in  the  interior,  have 
recognised  the  authority,  or  accepted  the  protection,  of  the  British  Fast  India 
Compnnv;  saving,  however,  the  power  of  substituting,  with  the  full  consent  of 
t*  e  patties  interested,  other  analogous  conditions,  if  circumstances  should  render 
a  change  necessary. 

With  respect  to  the  equitable  and  benign  uientions  of  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  towards  the  inhabitants  of  Malacca,  and  the  other  Dutch  establishments 
reded  bv  the  treat  v.  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  his  Majestv  the  King  of  the  Nether- 


land*,  accept  the  assurance  thereof  with  unlimited  confidence;  and  the  same 
sentiment  prevents  them  from  insisting  that  the  orders  and  instructions  which 
shall  he  addressed  to  the  English  authorities  in  India,  relative  to  the  surrender 
of  Tort  Marlborough,  anil  its  dependencies,  should  be  ronreived  in  such  clear, 
precise, and  positive  terms,  that  no  cause  of  uncertainty,  nor  any  pretext  for  delay, 
may  he  discovered  in  them  : — being  persuaded  that  the  British  Plenipotentiaries, 
after  having  accomplished  their  labours  with  so  much  modi  ration  and  equity,  will 
take  care  that  the  result  ot  their  common  exertions  he  not  compromised  by  &nv 
regard  to  subordinate  interests  and  secondary  considerations.  This  result  the 
British  Plenipotentiaries  themselves  have  described  in  their  last  note,  and  it  only 
remains  for  the  undersigned,  to  congratulate  themseh cs  on  having  contributed 
thereto,  and  to  unite  their  wishes  with  those  of  their  Excellencies,  that  their 
respective  agents  in  their  Asiatic  possessions,  may  ever  show  themselves  sensible 
of  the  duties,  which  two  friendly  nations,  animated  with  trtdv  liberal  views,  have 
to  fulfil,  both  with  reference  to  each  other,  and  also  towards  the  natives  whom 
the  course  of  events  or  treaties  have  placed  under  their  influence. 

The  undersigned  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity,  &c. 

II.  FAC  EE. 

A.  It.  FALCK. 

London,  March  IT,  1S2  1. 


Act  of  the  British  Parliament  “  to  regulate  the  Trade  of  the  British  Possessions 
Abroad,” — so  far  as  it  relates  to  Dutch  Proprietors  in  the  Colonies  of 
Dcmcrarn,  Esscquibo,  and  Bcrhice. 

if.  G co.  IV..  cap.  114.]  .I!.  Julj. 

Akt.  XLV.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  that  it  shall  he  lawful  for  any  of  tiie 
subjects  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  being  Dutch  proprietors,  in  the  colonies 
of  Dcmcrant  and  Esscquibo,  and  of  Bcrhice,  to  import  in  Dutch  ships  from  the 
Netherlands,  into  the  said  colonies,  all  the  usual  articles  of  supply  for  their 
estates  therein;  and  also  wine  imported  for  the  purposes  of  medicine  only,  and 
which  shall  he  liable  to  a  duty  of  ten  shillings  per  ton,  and  no  more  ;  and  m  case 
seizure  he  made  of  nnv  articles  so  imported,  '.i[un  the  ground  that  they  arc  not 
such  supplies,  or  are  fur  the  purpose  of  trade,  the  proof  to  the  contrary  shall  lie 
on  the  Dutch  proprietor  importing  the  same,  anti  not  on  the  seizing  officer: 
Provided  always,  that  if  sufficient  security  by  bond  be  given  in  court  to  abide  the 
decision  of  the  commissioners  of  customs  upon  such  seizure,  the  good*  so  seized 
shall  he  admitted  to  entry  and  released. 

XEVE  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  it  shall  not  he  lawful  for  such  Dutch 
proprietors  to  export  the  produce  of  their  estates  to  the  United  Kingdom,  nr  to 
any  of  his  Majesty’s  sugar  colonics  in  America. 

XL. VIE  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  all  subjects  of  his  Majesty  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands  resident  in  his  said  Majesty’!.'  European  dominions,  who  were 


at  tin'  date  of  the  signature  of  the  convention  between  his  late  majesty  King 
Ueorge  111.  and  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  dated  the  1-th  of  August,  1S15, 
proprietors  of  estates  in  the  said  colonies,  and  all  subjects  ot  his  said  Majesty 
who  may  hereafter  become  possess'  d  of  estates  then  belonging  to  Dutch  pro- 
prietors  therein,  and  all  such  proprietors  as  being  then  resident  in  the  said 
colonies,  and  hang  natives  of  Ins  Maiestv's  dominions  in  the  Netherlands,  may 
have  declared,  \\  itinn  three  months  after  the  publication  of  the  aforesaid  con¬ 
vention  m  the  s.ud  colonies,  that  they  wish  to  continue  to  be  considered  as  such, 
and  all  'uoieels  of  his  -aid  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  who  may  be 
the  holders  of  mortgages  of  estates  in  the  said  colonies,  made  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  convention,  and  w ho  may  under  their  mortgage  deeds  hav  e  the  rights  of 
e\ porting  from  the  said  colonies  to  the  Netherlands  the  produce  of  such  estates, 
shall  he  deemed  Dutch  proprietors  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  :  provided 
that  where  both  Dutch  and  British  subjects  have  mortgages  upon  the  same 
property  in  the  said  colonies,  the  produce  to  bo  consigned  to  the  different  mort¬ 
gagees  sluil!  be  m  proportion  to  the  debts  res|>ecttv  cly  due  to  them. 


Butrisii  Order  in  Council,  for  levying  additional  Duties  on  Goods  imported  m 
Ncthcrhml  Vessels.  At  the  Court  at  Windsor,  the  JOtli  of  January,  ISg’th 
l’resent.  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty  in  Council. 

WitKRKAs  bv  a  certain  Act  of  Parliament,  made  and  passed  in  the  sixth  year 
of  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty  \cap.  o'1,  intituled  “  An  Act  for  granting  Duties 
of  Customs,”  it  is.  among  other  things,  enacted,  "  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  his 
Majesty,  by  ami  with  the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  from  time  to  time  to  order 
and  direct,  that  there  shall  1k>  levied  ami  collected  any  additional  duty,  not 
exceeding  one-tifth  of  the  amount  of  any  existing  duty,  upon  ill  or  any  goods, 
when  imported  in  the  ships  of  any  country  which  shall  levy  higher  or  other 
duties  upon  goods  when  imported  in  Britisli  ships,  than  when  imported  in  the 
national  ships  of  such  country." 

And  whereas  higher  and  other  duties-  are  levied  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
Netherlands  on  certain  goods,  when  imported  in  British  si  i|",  than  when 
imported  in  Nctherland  ships,  his  Majesty  does  therefore,  under  the  authority  of 
the  above  recited  act,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  bis  privy  council,  order,  that 
upon  all  goods  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  Nctherland  shins  from  and 
after  the  date  of  this  order,  there  shall  be  levied  and  collected,  in  addition  to  the 
existing  duties  otherwise  payable  upon  the  importation  of  such  goods,  a  further 
duty,  amounting  to  one-tifth  part  of  such  existing  duties. 

Ami  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  his  Majesty’s 
Treasury  are  to  give  the  necessary  directions  herein  accordingly. 

JAMES  DULLER. 
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British  Order  in  Council,  for  levying  additional  Tonnage  Duties  on  Nethcrlnnd 
Vessels  laden  with  Salt.  At  the  Court  at  Windsor,  the  -Hull  of  January. 
1S26.  Present,  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majc'tv  m  Council. 

Wurrkas  by  a  certain  Act  of  Parliament,  made  and  pass,,:  m  the .'  tii  v  car  of 
the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty  (cap.  1  .  intituled  "  An  Act  to  lndemn  ;'v  all 
persons  concerned  in  advising,  issuing,  or  acting  under  a  eeitam  order  in 
council  for  regulating  the  tonnage  duties  on  certain  tore gn  vessels.  .uni  to  amend 
an  act  of  the  last  session  of  parliament,  ‘or  authori.-mg  las  Majesty,  under 
certain  circumstances,  to  regulate  the  duties  a.  d  drawback'  on  g i-od.s  unp.'rtcd  or 
exported  in  any  foreign  vessels."  it  is,  among  o.her  tl  n  gs.  enacted.  “  T'nat  ;V  >m 
and  after  the  passing  of  the  said  act,  it  sii.il!  aiiu  mav  he  iaui.i!  to  a;  ,i  for  i.is 
Majestv,  hv  and  with  the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  or  iiv  hi'  MajC'iv  -s  ord.cr  or 
orders  in  council,  to  -bo  published  from  time  to  time  m  toe  London  Gazette 
(, whenever  it  shall  be  deemed  expedient',  to  levy  ami  v  barge  anv  additional  or 
countervailing  duty  or  duties  of  tonnage,  upon  or  m  respect  of  unv  vessel'  winch 
shall  enter  any  of  the  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Croat  Britain  and 
Ireland,  or  in  any  of  his  Majesty’s  dominions,  and  which  shall  belong  to  any 
foreign  country  in  which  any  duties  of  tonnage  shall  have  been  or  shall  he  levied 
upon.or  in  respect  of  British  vessels  entering  the  portsof  such  country,  higher  or 
greater  than  are  levied  or  granted  upon  or  in  respect  of  the  vessels  of  such 
country:  And  it  is  thereby  provided,  that  such  additional  or  countervailing 
tonnage  duties,  so  to  be  levied  and  changed  as  aforesaid,  'hall  not  be  of  greater 
amount  than  may  be  deemed  fairly  to  ivunterv.ul  the  diilerciiee  of  duty  paid  m 
such  foreign  country  upon  or  m  respect  of  the  tonnage  of  .British  vessels,  more 
than  the  duty  there  charged  or  granted  upon  or  m  icspcct  of  the  vessels  of 
such  country." 

And  whereas  duties  of  tonnage  arc  levies!  upon,  or  m  respect  of.  British 
vessels  entering  the  ports  of  the  United  Netherlands  laden  with  salt,  higher 
or  greater  than  are  levied  ami  granted  upon  or  in  respect  of  the  vessels  of  the 
United  Netherlands  aforesaid,  entering  the  ports  aforesaid,  laden  with  salt  : 

And  such  higher  tonnage  duties  are.  m  the  ports  aforesaid,  levied  upon  ami 
in  respect  of  so  much  only -of  the  tonnage  of  such  British  vessels  as  is  actually 
employed  in  the  carnage  and.  importation  of  such  salt,  and  are  equivalent  to 
1/.  Ids.  4if.  for  every  ton  of  such  vessels  so  employed. 

Ills  Majesty  doth,  therefore,  umh  r  the  authority  of  the  above  recited  act.  by 
and  with  the  advice  of  his  privv  council,  order,  that  from  and  after  the  date  ot 
this  order,  there  shall  be  levied  and  charged  upon  or  m  respect  of  all  vessels 
belonging  to  the  United  Netherlands  aforesaid,  which  shall  enter  any  of  the 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  such  additional  or 
countervailing  duty  of  tonnage  as  after  mentioned  ;  that  is  to  say.  there  shall  be 
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levied  upon  every  such  Netherland  vessel  which  shall  so  cnUr  the  said  ports,  a 
dutv  of  l.ij.  lb.  upon  each  am!  every  ton  burden  of  the  said  vessel,  which, 
upon  her  dealing  out  from  any  such  port,  for  any  port  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
I'nited  Netherlands,  shall  he  actually  occupied  anil  employed  in  the  carriage  and 
CNportation  of  salt,  the  tonnage  or  burden  so  made  subject  to  such  additional  or 
countervailing  duty  being  deemed  to  l>o  equivalent  to  the  number  of  tons  of  the 
weight  of  such  sait,  ascertained  prior  to  the  shipment  thereof. 

And  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  ( 'ommissioners  of  his  Majesty's  Trea¬ 
sure  arc  to  giie  the  necessarv  dinctions  herein  accordingly. 

J AS.  lULLER. 


IH:ckki:  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  relative  to  the  Duties  jiavahle  on 
Articles  imported  in  British  Vessels.  >th  of  February.  IS'.’ti. 

(Translation.  > 

We.  William,  hv  the  grace  of  God.  King  of  the  Netherlands,  Prince  of 
Orange  Nassau,  (dram!  Duke  of  Luxemburg.  \c. 

Considering  that,  m  consequence  of  the  order  in  council  passed  by  the 
English  government,  under  date  the  doth  of  January  last,  the  circumstances  no 
longer  exist,  winch  gave  rise  to  our  decree  of  the  11th  of  Augu  t,  1^24,  by 
which  it  was  ordered  that,  from  the  11th  of  the  same  month,  all  merchandize 
imported  into  this  country,  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  in  ships 
under  the  English  llag.  should  be  provisionally  considered  and  treated,  in  respect 
of  import  duties,  as  if  imported  in  national  vessels  : 

On  the  proposition  of  the  department  of  foreign  allairs,  in  concert  with  that 
of  the  interior,  and  liie  administration  of  the  direct  contributions,  and  import  and 
excise  duties  : 

We  have  deemed  it  proper  and  expedient  to  revoke  our  decree  of  the  11th  of 
August,  1>2I,  ><>  that  it  may  cease  to  have  effect  from  the  1  Ith  of  this  month  : 

The  departments  of  foreign  affairs  and  the  interior,  and  the  administration  of 
the  direct  contributions,  import  and  export,  and'  excise  duties,  are  charged  with 
the  execution  of  the  present  decree,  of  which  a  copy  shall  be  sent  to  our 
minister  of  finance,  and  to  the  chamber  general  of  accounts,  and  which  shall  be 
inserted  in  the  official  journal. 

By  the  King:  WILLIAM. 

J.  G.  DE  MEY  DE  STREEFKERK. 


The  Hague t  February  Uj2t>. 
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Dkckkk  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  respecting  the  Navigation  of  the  Uliine. 

10th  of  Septemlvr,  lSJti. 

(Translation.) 

Wk,  William,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  the  Netherlands,  Prince  of 
Orange  Nassau,  liraml  Duke  of  Luxemburg,  ike. 

Having  seen  the  Act  o!  the  congress  of  Vienna  of  !'th  June,  l >15.  and  the 
articles  belonging  to  it,  relative  to  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine,  together  with  our 
accession  to  that  Act — considering,  that  in  these  articles  it  is  laid  down  as  a  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine  shall  be  free,  and  shall  not  be  prohibited 
to  any  person  for  the  purposes  of  trade  ; 

Desiring  to  remove  the  ditiiculties  t lint  have  hitherto  prevented  the  measures 
required,  as  well  for  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine,  as  the  laving  down  the  regu¬ 
lations  tor  the  said  navigation,  according  to  the  resolutions  taken  at  Vienna 
in  l>  15  ; 

Observing  the  steps  taken  by  other  states  on  the  hanks,  and  especially 
lately,  tending  to  carry  into  etieet  the  existing  regulations  respecting  the  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  Rhine  : 

Desiring  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  while  the  arrangements  to  be  made  with 
other  states  are  yet  pending,  no  longer  to  deprive  those  who  are  interested  m  the 
enjoyment  of  the  advantages  which  they  may  expect,  from  the  regulation  of  the 
Act  of  congress  relative  to  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine; 

Wishing  at  , the  same  time,  as  far  us  can  be  done,  without  affecting  the 
honour,  the  just  interests,  and  the  rights  of  the  Netherland  government,  to 
manifest  our  readiness  to  meet  the  wishes  of  some  of  the  powers  and  states  on 
the  banks,  and  convinced  tlrnt  the  said  states  wiil  show,  the  same  readiness,  as 
may  be  justly  expected  and  desired  ;  as  it  is  our  object  to  prevent  the  conduct 
of  the  Netherlands  from  lieing  alleged  as  a  motive  of  refusal,  by  other  states  on 
the  banks,  to  comply  with  the  determination  of  the  Act  of  the  congress  of 
Vienna ; 

Observing  that,  in  the  eighth  sitting  of  the  commission  of  the  Vienna  con¬ 
gress,  appointed  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  river  navigation  in  general,  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  Lck  alone  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  Rhine,  and  be 
subject  to  the  regulations  to  he  established  for  that  river  : 

We  have  ordained  and  do  ordain  : 

Aut.  1.  The  Lek  shall  he  considered  as  the  continuation  of  the  Rhine,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  tolls  levied  on  this  passage  shall  cease  from 
the  1st  of  April  next,  and  shall  he  replaced  by  a  duty  of  navigation,  which  shall 
hereafter  be  regulated  by  us,  agreeably  to  the  lirst  part  of  the  third  Article 
relative  to  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine,  and  m  proportion  to  the  length  of  the 
course  of  the  river  in  die  Netherlands. 
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II.  From  the  1st  of  April  next,  the  Rhino  boatmen  using  the  navigation  laid 
down  in  t in-  preceding  Article,  shall  no  longer  pay  the  patent  duty,  hut  shall  pay 
instead  thereot",  a  dut\  o:  reconnaissance,  upon  the  footing  of  the  conventional 
dut\  h-iio!  on  the  Rhine,  to  he  hereafter  determined  by  its,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
second  pun  of  the  said  third  Article. 

1 11.  Agreeable  to  the  '-’-d  of  the  said  Articles,  boatmen  and  h<\its,  navigating 
the  Rhine,  uhettier  up  or  down  the  river,  and  destined  for  the  direct  conveyance 
of  goods.  without  unloading,  shall  be  excused,  oil  entering  the  kingdom,  from 
the  formalities  presei  ibed  by  the  law  ot  the  •Jtltii  August,  I'c-'-.  in  respect  of 
importation,  exportation,  and  transit  ;  which  formalities  shall  Iso  replaced  by  such 
me..'  ires  ot  pnv.iiiliou,  against  the  clandestine  introduction  of  merehamliiC  into 
tin-  territory  of  the  Netherlands,  ns  may  he  deemed  necessary:  such  as  the 
pining  guardians  on  board  the  boats,  or  the  fastening  of  the  hatchways,  or  both 
at  the  same  time,  without  any  charge,  in  either  ease,  to  the  boatman  or  the 
eargo.  alt.!  without  anything  being  required  ofl.hu  beyond  the  supplying  of  food, 
fuci.and  light,  to  the  guardians  during  their  stay  on  board  the  boats. 


Uowextion  signed  at  Loudon,  '.’1st  of  May,  l>ab 
(.Translation.! 

Their  Majesties  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land.  the  King  ot  the  French,  and  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  Grand  ).)uhe  of 
Luxemburg,  being  desirous  of  re-establishing  the  relations  between  them,  as  they 
existed  before  the  month  of  November,  1 have  for  that  put  pose  resolved  to 
conclude  a  convention,  and  have  named  their  Plenipotentiaries. 

Who.  after  having  exchanged  their  fuT  powers,  found  to  be  in  good  and  due 
form,  have  agreed  upon  and  concluded  the  f.-Ihnwng  Articles  : 

Anr.  I.  Immediately  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratilications  of  the  present 
Uonveiitton,  their  Majesties  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  the  King  of  the  French,  will  take  otT  the  embargo  which  thev  have 
placcu  upon  the  ships,  vessels,  ami  goods,  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  Ins 
Majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands;  and  all  the  vessels  detained,  together 
with  their  cargoes,  shall  be  immediately  released,  and  restored  to  their  respective 
owners. 

In  like  manner,  lo.s  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  will  revoke  the 
measures  taken  in  his  states,  with  respect  to  the  lviglish  and  French  il.igs. 

II.  At  the  same  period  the  Netlierland  troops,  both  of  the  loyal  navv  and 
army,  at  present  detained  in  France,  shall  return  to  the  States  of  lus  Majesty 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  with  their  arms,  baggage,  carriages,  horses,  and 
other  effects  belonging  either  to  the  corps  or  to  individuals. 

III.  So  long  as  the  relations  between  Holland  and  Belgium  shall  not  bo  set- 


tied  bv  a  definitive  treaty,  his  Motherland  Majesty  on  traces  not  to  recommence 
hostilities  against  Belgium,  and  to  leave  the  naxigution  ot'  the  .Scheldt  entirely 
free. 

IV.  Immodiatolv  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  Con¬ 
vention,  the  navigation  of  the  Meuse  shall  be  ojiened  to  onw/Horeo ;  and  until  a 
definitive  arrangement  be  made  in  this  respect,  it  sliall  be  subjected  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  convention  signed  at  Mayence  the. list  of  March.  Is.tl.  for  the 
navigation  of  tlie  Rhino,  so  far  as  those  provisions  may  he  appheahle  to  the  said 
river. 

The  eommunirations  between  the  fortress  of  Maostnoht  and  the  frontier  of 
North  llruhaut.  and  between  the  said  fortress  and  (iermany.  shall  he  free  and 
without  imiH'diment. 

V.  The  High  (  'ontraeting  Parties  engage  to  occupy  theni'clx  es.  w  it  bout  dolav. 
about  the  definitive  treatv  which  is  to  h\  the  relations  between  th"  -.tales  ot  his 
Majestv  the  King  of  the  Netiu  rlamU.  (brand  Duke  of  Luxemburg,  and  Belgium. 
They  will  invite  the  Courts  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  to  become  parties 
thereto. 

VI.  The  present  Convention  si. ail  he  latitied.  and  the  ratitieatioiis  'hall  be 
exchanged  at  London  ill  ten  days,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same,  and 
have  atlixed  thereto  the  seals  of  their  arms. 

Hone  at  London,  the  -1st  dav  of  Mav.  ;u  the  year  of  our  Lord  1  <..?.» . 
tL.S.i  PALMKRSTON.  i  I.  S. )  DKDKL. 

iLS.)  TALLKVRAN1) 


K  \  I'  l.A  n  \  i  <  >  u  v  .vitnn.K. 

It  is  agreed  between  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  that  the  stipulation  relative 
to  the  complete  eos'at  ion  ot  host  ill!  ies.  contained  lit  A  rt  icle  1 1 1 .  ot  t  he  t  on  vent  ion 
of  this  dav,  comprehends  the  (brand  lbich\  of  Luxemburg.  and  that  part  of  Lim¬ 
burg  which  is  proM'ioiially  occupied  li\  tin'  Belgian  troops.  It  is  moreover, 
understood,  that  until  the  conclusion  of  the  detimtixe  treaty,  of  which  mention  is 
made  in  the  said  Article  Ill.  of  tin*  Convention  of  this  day.  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt  shall  take  place  on  the  same  footing  as  before  the  1st  of  November, 
isjy 

The  present  explanatory  article  shall  have  the  same  force  and  validity,  as  if 
it  were  inserted  wool  for  word  in  the  Convention  rt  this  day.  It  shall  he  ratified, 
and  the  ratifications  snail  be  exchanged  at  the  same  time  as  those  of  the  s;i!J 
Convention. 


MOM. A  NM. 
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lii  witness  who  roof,  the  respective  Plcni|>oteiUiarics  have  si-ned  the  same., 
and  have  attived  thereto  the  seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  London,  the  .’1st  day  of  May.  in  the  year  of  z.ur  Lord  I'M!. 

L.S.  PALMl’.RSTON.  (IMS.)  DKDKL. 

,L.S.  TALl.KYUAM). 


At'  l  of  the  HritiMi  Parliament,  to  se-uL.te  ti.e  Trade  of  the  Pritish  Possessions 
Ahr.  ad."  s..  r.ir  .,s  it  ulates  :  ,  Hated  Proprietors  m  the  Coloa.es  of  De- 
n  .rar.u  Ksse.p;,!,...  ami  Herinee. 

:.\  i''.  :  l\  -  '  •>,!,  Aiic.ot,  IS.13.) 

1.1.  And  he  it  •  art  her  enaeted.  that  it  shall  he  lawful  for  any  of  the  sohjeels 

;.';:and  and  of  /n.'f.v.,  to  lmoort  in  /),.  lei-  ships,  from  the 

whteh  si,  .1!  1  v  iia’nle  to  a  dutv  of  lin.  pert  'a.  a::d  no  more;  and  ;n  ease  seizure 
lie  made  o!  ..n\  aitn-lcs  s.,  imported.  up ■  *r i  the  ground  that  they  art'  not  such 
supplies,  or  are  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  t he  prool  to  the  eontrarv  shall  lie  on  the 


LII  And  he  a  T.i.tla  r  enaeteil.  that  U  shad  n  t  he  lawful  for  vieli  />«/,- A 

.an-  of  Ins  Mai,  st}  \  s  ;_  ,r  ,  s  1  ■  except  und.er  the  eon.htions  lierein- 

!  .1  1  1  Andie;!  !  atl,  ree.tet.d.  that  all  suh,eets  of  |„s  Majesty  the  Kin- of 

the  date  of  tin-  sji.,\,ie  ,1  ti  e  e. invent'.,  n  heiwten  hi'  late  .Majesty  Kin- 
tie.  r_e  the  Tier. t.  .od  the  Ivnn;  of  the  A  e  A,  /  /..no/,,  dated  the  l-’tli  tlay  of 
Ae.-nst.  I'l.-,.  ,  ronrat.u  -  ,  !  estates  in  the  s.„.l  colonies,  and  all  s„i  jects  of  his 
sa.d  AL.jt  si  \  who  may  ht  re..f»er  Lee, one  p..ss,sse.i  of  estates  then  hchumin-  to 
1 pi .. oriel, n  s  i  herein.. and  ail  such  pr, .pr  ietors  as  liein-  then  resident  in  the 
said  e.  -  i.  .n  a-  s. .,!  id  Lem  -  n,.!ue'  o!  iris  said  M  ..|es  tv’s  dominions  m  the  \e/ he/,  unis, 
Ilia)  have  ,  1, ,  hired ,  within  three  mouths  after  the  p  ihlie.it’..  m  of  the  aloresaul 
convention  in  tiie  s.ud  eohmies.  i li.it  tin  v  wish  t>.  e.nitmue  to  lie  eousidered  as 
sue'n,  and  all  s.ihjeets  .,f  his  said  Majesty  the  Km-  of  the  .A W/c/mn/v  who  may 
he  ti  e  holders  of  murt-a-es  of  estiites  in  the  said  colonies  made  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  convent  inn.  and  who  mav.  under  their  mort_’a-e  deals,  have  the  riirht  of 


exporting  from  the  said  colonies  to  the  \cthfri.iui{<  tlic  produce  of  such  estates, 
shall  he  lice m?il  Dutch  proprietors  under  the  provisions  of  this  art:  provided 
that  where  both  Dutch  anil  /oz/os  subjects  have  !iiert;;^es  upon  the  s,,.;ie 
proporty  in  the  said  eolonies.  the  procure  to  he  consigned  to  the  JirVcrcn:  mort¬ 
gagees  shall  ho  in  proportion  to  the  debts  respeetiv  o’v  due  t  -  tiie.n. 

l.IY.  And  whereas  it  is  expedient  to  permit  anv  of  such  persons.  at  tiieir 
option,  to  relinquish  such  eharaeter  of  Dutch  proprietor:  he  it  therefore  enueted. 
that  if  any  such  person  shall  make  and  sign  a  deeiaration  in  writing,  .attested  hv 
two  eredihle  witnesses,  setting  firth  that  he  is  desirous  and  ha>  elected  not  to 
be  deemed  to  he  a  Dutch  proprietor  within  the  meaning  of  the  said  aet  in  respoot 
of  any  such  estate  or  mortgage  to  be  mentioned  and  named,  in  stieh  ihvlaration, 
and  shall  eauso  such  declaration  to  he  delivered  to  the  commissioners  of  his 
Majesty's  customs,  such  person  shall  thenceforth  he  no  longer  nor  again  deemed 
a  Dutch  proprietor  within  the  meaning  of  the  said  aet  in  respect  of  the  estate  or 
mortgage  so  mentioned  in  such  declaration  as  aforesaid,  and  such  declaration  shall 
haveetleet  in  respect  of  an\  good*  the  produce  of  any  such  estate  of  which  such 
person,  so  far  as  relates  to  those  goods,  was  a  Dutch  proprietor,  although  such 
goods  may  have  been  exported  from  the  colony  before  the  delivering  of  such 
declaration  as  aforesaid. 

.Wc.  Tin*  Aet  li  (5«o  IV  .e.,,.  Ml.  rc’.e.n,  to  ti.o  ..Snonwrtiencd  ..'t'l.au  n.o  p.wlod 
In  tin-  Act  :!  \  \  Will.  IV..  cap  . 


Trkaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  between  lier  Britannic  Majesty  and  I  ho 
King  of  the  Netherlands.  ingned  at  the  Hague.  October  -7.  I  •*.>.“  ■ 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  I’nited  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  ami  Ireland, 
on  tiie  one  part,  and  his  Majesty  the  Kii  ..  of  the  Netherlands,  on  the  other  part, 
being  equally  desirous  of  affording  every  facility  and  eucouragi  ment  to  their  stilv- 
jeets  engaged  in  commercial  intercourse  vv  ith  each  other:  and  being  of  opinion, 
that  nothing  will  more  contribute  to  the  attainment  of  this  desirable  object,  than 
a  reciprocal  abrogation  of  all  discriminating  and  countervailing  duties  levied  upon 
the  ships  of  the  High  Contracting  Partie  s,  or  upon  the  cargoes  of  such  ships,  in 
the  ports  of  either  kingdom  in  Europe,  have  appointed  their  Plenipotentiaries  to 
conclude  a  convention  for  that  purpose,  that  is  to  sav  : 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Croat  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Sir  Edward  Cromwell  Dishrowe.  Knight  G rami  Cross  of  the  Royal  Hanoverian 
Guelphic  Order,  her  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  Grand  Duke  of  Luxemburg: 

And  bis  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  John  Ui'hert.  Baron  Yerstolk 
dc  Soclcn,  Member  of  the  body  of  Nobles  of  the  province  of  Holland.  Knight 
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Grand  Cross  of  the  Orders  of  the  X'etherland  Lion,  and  of  Saint  Stephen  of 
llungarv.  his  Minister  of  State,  holding  the  department  of  Foreign  Affairs  ; 

Win*,  after  having  communicated  to  eaeh  other  their  respective  foil  powers, 
found  to  lie  in  due  and  proper  form,  have  agreed  uj*on  and  eoueiuded  the  fol¬ 
lowing  articles  : 

Aur.  1.  ri.ere  ,  hail  he  reciproeai  liberty  of  eoinoieree  and  na\  i^ation  1  ctween 
and  amongst  the  subjects  of  the  two  High  Contracting  Parties;  and  the  subjects 
of  i he  two  s  ivervi  ;ii'.  rcjHvtivviy,  shall  not  pay  in  the  ports,  harbours,  roads, 
cities,  towns,  or  phw,  whatsoever  m  either  kingdom,  any  other  or  higher  duties, 
taxes,  or  nnpi'sts,  under  whatsoever  names  designated  or  included.  than  those 
which  are  there  pai<l  bv  the  'ub;vcts  of  the  most  favoured  nation:  and  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  each  of  the  1  ligii  (  km  tract  in”  Part:v,  shall  enjoy  the  same  rights,  privileges, 
liberties,  favours,  immunities,  and  exemptions,  in  matters  of  commerce  and  navi¬ 
gation,  that  are  granted,  or  mav  hereafter  he  granted,  in  either  kingdom,  to  the 


suhjeets  of  the  most  favoured  nation. 

Xo  duly  of  customs  or  other  imp  "t  -h 
produce  of  one  eountrv.  upon  im.p.et.iti.m, 
into  the  other,  higher  than  the  duty  or  imp. 
kmd.  this  pr. ulo.ee  on  or  imposed  tr-m*.  any 
Queen  of  the  l  rote,!  Kit  (.  i  I 

the  King  of_tho  Nithetiauds,.!..  I.mcby  h.nd 

the  subject,  o*-  any  other  st  go.  u:  :eh  sh  di 
extended!.,  the  s-d^vt,  of  the  ,.M,r  IliJ. 
the  e,mees,:oi,  ,n  f.o.mr  of  ti  .O  ,  t:  or  s'  .v 

oouees.  m  ,hail  have  bn. 


11  be  charged  upm,  any  goods  the 
\  ,,-.i  or  bv  land,  from  such  country 
>t  charged  upon  good,  ot  the  same 
■ther  e  >untrv  :  and  lier  Majesty  the 
man.  and  Ireland,  and  hi.  Majesty 
and  engage  rhemsebe,.  not  to  grant 


Part v,  gr.U  1 


dy.  if 
id  on 
■e  t lu¬ 


II.  No  dut:e,  of  tonnage.  inr„nr.  -i-.!:..  u,,-,.  pilotage,  iptarantiuc.  or  Other 
similar  or  corresponding  done.  ,.t  w  :..-.n  \er  nature  or  under  whatever  dcuomi- 
nat.  m,  ,L,I!  be  imposed  in  eitiur  eountrv  up  m  the  vessels  of  the  other,  in  rc- 
sjH'e *  of  vovage,  between  the  two  eountnes.  if  laden,  or  m  respect  of  any  voyage 
if  in  bail. ist .  w  inch  shall  not  he  e<p.i.illv  imposed,  in  the  like  eases,  on  national 
vessel,;  and  m  neither  country  siiail  any  doty,  charge,  restriction,  or  prohibition 
be  imposed  upon,  nor  any  drawback,  bountv.  or  allowance  be  withheld  from,  auv 
goods  mip  :  ted  from,  or  exported  to  the  other  e  wintry,  in  the  \ essels  of  that 
other  country,  uh.ch  shail  imt  be  e»piall\  imposed  upon  or  withheld  from  such 
goods,  when  so  imported  or  exported  in  national  ce-scls. 

III.  In  ordei  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding  with  regard  to  the  regulations 
that  determine  the  conditions  which  constitute  a  liritish  or  a  Dutch  vessel,  it 
is  hereby  agreed,  that  all  vessels  built  in  the  dominions  of  her  Hritannie  Ma¬ 
jesty.  and  all  vessel,  which,  having  been  captured  from  an  enemy  by  her  Majesty’s 


IS  KAMI  <• 


shifts  of  war,  or  by  the  subjects  of  her  said  Majesty,  furnished  by  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  with  letters  of  r.iar.jue.  shall  haw  been  re.uiarlv 
condemned  m  one  of  her  said  Mi.ot.  '  pn.c-,  ants  a  law  f.d  pn.-.c;  and  ,dl 
vessels  which  shall  have  been  condemned  m  anv  comp- -tent  omit,  for  a  breach  of 
the  laws  made  for  the  prevention  of  tiie  slave  trtule  ;  s 1  :.-.u  pr.  \  idcil  the  y  .-.re 
owned,  navigated,  and  registered,  according  to  tiie  laws  of  (.mat  Britain.  be  con- 
sivletei!  as  British  vessels:  and  th.at  all  vessels  built  in  the  icrritorios  of  the 
Kin:;  of  the  Netherlands,  ov  wli.eii.  bavin;  been  captured  Irons  an  eneinv  by  h;> 
Majesty's  ships  of  war.  or  bv  th.e  subjects  of  hts  >.ud  Maic'tv.  furnished  w  nil 
letters  of  mtmpte.  shall  have  1rvu  regularly  condemned  in  one  ot  the  prize -courts 
ot  the  ktn;dom  of  the  Netherlands  as  a  luwiul  prize:  and  all  vessel'  which  shall 
have  boon  condemned  in  any  eomjK'tent  cvuirt,  for  a  breach  of  the  laws  made  for 
the  prevention  of  the  slave  trade:  shall,  provided  they  are  wholly  owned  by  any 
subject  or  subjects  of  the  Kin;  of  the  Netherlands,  ;md  provided  that  the  master 
and  three-fourths  of  the  '-row  are  Netherl.iud  subjects,  he  considered  as  Nether- 
land  vessels. 

IV.  It  is  further  agreed,  that  in  ail  eases  where,  in  either  kingdom,  the  duty 
to  he  levied  upon  anv  ;oods  imported.,  shall  he.  not  a  fixed  rate,  but  a  proportion 
ot  the  value  of  the  goods,  such  mi  vaiorem  dntv  siia.ll  be  ascertained  amt  secured 
in  the  following  manner,  that  is  to  say  ;  the  importer  shall,  on  making  Ins  entry 
for  the  payment  of  duty  at  the  custom-house  of  cither  country,  sign  a  declara¬ 
tion,  stating  the  value  of  the  goods  at  such  amount  as  he  shall  deem  proper ; 
and  m  ease  the  respective  officer  or  ntlievrsof  the  customs  should  be  of  opinion 
that  such  valuation  is  insutlioient,  he  or  tliev  shall  be  at  liberty  to  take  the  goods, 
on  paying  to  the  importer  the  value  according  to  his  declaration,  together  with 
the  addition  of  10  per  cent,  and  on  returnin;  the  duty  paid. 

The  amount  of  these  sums  to  he  jvud  he  the  said  otlieer  or  officers  on  the 
delivery  of  the  goods  to  him  or  them,  which  must  he  within  lb  days  trout  the 
first  detention  of  the  goods. 

V.  Forasmuch  as  all  merchandize,  of  whatever  ori;m.  whether  admissible 
for  home  consumption  or  not,  may  be  received  ami  warehoused  in  all  the  ports 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Ureal  Hritain  ami  Ireland,  which  are  by  law  appointed 
to  be  warehousing  ports  for  such  articles,  pending  the  entry  of  the  same  either 
for  home  consumption  or  for  re-exportation,  a'  the  ease  may  he.  under  the  regu¬ 
lations  appointed  for  this  purpose,  and  without  such  articles  being  liable,  in  the 
mean  .time,  to  the  payment  of  any  of  the  duties  with  which  they  would  be 
charged,  if  upon  arrival  they  were  entered  for  consumption  within  the  l  uitevl 
Kingdom:  in  like  manner  the  Kin;  of  the  Netherlands  consents  and  agrees,  that 
all  the  ports  of  Ins  Netherlaml  Majesty's  dominions,  which  are  now.  or  which 
shall  hereafter  become,  warehousing  ports  by  law,  shall  he  free  ports  for  the 
reception  and  warehousing  of  all  merchandize  imported  in  British  slops,  ami  of 
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nil  articles  whatever.  tin'  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  Uritish  dominions,  m 
whatever  ships  imported.  oiilior  for  homo  consumption  or  for  ro -importation,  ns 
tlio  o:i'0  tunv  be:  .mil  tho  art’.chs  thus  received  and  March  m'cd.  sub*  vt  to  duo 
regulations.  ••Iiail  not  ho  li.d'lo.  ;n  the  tnoan  turo.  to  an\  o’’  tlio  duties  ' v it li  which 
they  would  ho  eharyoi.  if  thoy  won'  ontorod  fur  consumption  on  thoir  arrival  in 
tlio  Netherlands 

VI.  If  any  ships  of  war  or  mon-hunt  \fss,  \  should  ho  wrecked  on  tho  coasts 
ufoithorof  tho  I  hyli  font  mot  mi:  Parties,  s;;,  .  ships  ,.r  vessels,  or  a’d  iv.rt s  thorvof. 
and  all  furniture  ami  appurtenances  helnv.o  n.;  thereunto,  and  ai!  ;oods  am!  mer¬ 
chandize  vvhteh  shall  ho  '.vv  ed  therefrom,  or  tho  produce  thereof,  if  sold,  shall 
ho  faitlit'u!lv  restored  to  tho  propriotois.  upon  hem;;  o!  nmol  hy  then  or  by  their 
duly  authorized  factors  ;  am!  it  there  are  no  -ii.'ii  pro’>rietois  or  f  ictors  on  the 
spot,  then  the  said  c°"ds  am!  merchandize,  or  the  proceeds  thereof,  as  well  as  all 
the  papers  found  on  hoard  such  wrecked  ships  or  vessels,  shall  he  delivered  to 
the  liritish  or  Netherland  Consul,  ini' hose  district  tho  wreck  may  have  tak-n 
place  :  ami  sue!:  consul,  proprietors,  or  taotois,  shall  pav  only  the  expenses  in¬ 
curred  in  the  preservation  ><f  the  property,  together  with  the  rate  ot  salvage 
which  would  have  heon  payable  m  the  like  ease  of  a  wreck  of  a  national  vessel  : 
and  the  i;oods  ami  merel'amhre  saved  from  tin-  wreck  'hall  not  he  subjected  to 
duties,  unless-  cleared  for  consumption. 

VII.  The  present  treaty  shall  he  in  force  for  the  term  of  ten  'ears  from  the 
date  hereof,  and  furtla  r.  until  the  end  of  twelve  month'  after  either  ot  the  lli§h 
Contractim;  Parties  shall  have  ;;i\on  notice  to  the  other,  of  its  intention  to  ter¬ 
minate  the  same;  each  of  the  Ui^li  Contractin';  Parties  reserving  to  itself  the 
ri^ht  of  civino  such  notice  to  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  said  term  of  ten 

Ami  it  hereby  agreed  between  them,  that  at  the  expiration  of  twelve 
months  after  such  notice  shall  have  been  received  hy  either  party  from  the 
other,  'hi'  treaty,  and  all  the  prov  isions  there  a',  shall  altogether  cease  and 
determine. 

VI II.  The  present  treaty  shall  lie  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  ex¬ 
changed  at  the  I  la;  tic,  within  one  month  from  the  date  hereof,  or  sooner  if  pos¬ 
sible. 

In  witness  w  hereof.  t  i  e  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same,  and 
have  adixed  thereto  the  snals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  the  lla;ue.  this  7 1 h  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Iptrd  l"dr. 

VL.SA  EDWAKl)  CROMWELL  DISHROWE. 
LS.)  VP. R. STOLE  VAN  SOELEN. 


Declaration  made  by  the  Plenipotentiary  ot’  ho.  Britannic  Majesty.  on  the 
exchange  of  the  Ratifications  of  the  precodini;  I'rcatv. 

1m  pnaecoditn;  to  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  of  commerce 
ami  navigation  between  her  M  vjesty  the  Uneen  of  the  United  Km;ihin  of 
Great  Britain  ami  Ireland,  ami  his  Majesty  t lie  Kill;  of  the  Netherlands.  con¬ 
cluded  ami  signed  at  the  ila^ue  on  the  ‘.’7th  of  iKtobor.  the  iiudersiitucd 

Plenipotentiary  of  lier  Britannic  Majesty  is  coiutuaudcd  bv  her  Majesty  to  e\- 

th..t  the  preamble  itiereof  contains  the  words  *•  tn  Europe,"  wineh  her  Majesty's 
e;ox  eminent  had  objected  to  as  redundant;  hut  that  her  Majesty  considers 
those  warxis  to  lie  with,  ut  meanim;.  so  far  as  her  majesty's  dominions  are  con¬ 
cerned  :  l>eeae.'e  those  w  ords  appear  to  establish  a  distinction  between  a  kingdom 
in  European,!  a  kingdom  out  of  Europe:  whereas,  bv  the  word.  "  kimadom" 
in  the  said  treaty,  her  Majesty,  as  Caras  reear, is  her  own  territories,  means  only 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.' w !,  eh  is  well  known  to  be 
in  Europe,  and  d,H*'  not  mean  any  of  the  possessions  of  her  Majo'tx's  crown 
Ix’vond  sea.  Her  Majesty’s  ratification  nt  the  said  treatv  is  exchanged  under  the 
explicit  declaration  ami  understanding  aliove  mentioned. 

Done  at  the  llacue.  the  --d  dav  of  November.  ls.57, 

VLS.)  EDWARD  CROMUT.I.L  DISBRiUVK. 


Coiwtkr-Dkclakation  of  tiie  Plenipotentiary  of  his  Majesty  the  Kin;*  of 
the  Netherlands. 

t  Translation.  1 

The  Plenipotentiary  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  having  previously  to  the  e\- 
ehan^eof  the  ratifications  of  tiie  treaty  of  cimiicrec  ami  navigation,  concluded  on. 
the  *.’7thof  October,  Is.;',  lie  tween  hi,  Majesty  the  Kin;;  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
her  Majesty  tiie  Clue,  n  ot  the  l  mted  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
delivered  to  the  undersigned  Plenipotentiary  of  his  Majesty  tin  Km^  of  the 
N'etherlamls.  a  declaration,  statuu:  that  her  Bntamuo  Majesty  hoi  not  m-view  m 
the  said  treaty  the  possessions  ,,f  her  crown  beyond  sea;  the  umleistuned  is 
charged  bv  bis  Majesty  the  l\m^  ot  tiie  Netherlands  to  declare,  that  bis  saul 
Majcstv  accepts  the  ah, no  mentioned  declaration,  and  that  lie  iikew  ise.  "U  ins 
part,  has  not  meant  to  comprise  in  the  said  treaty  the  possessions  ot  lus  crown 
beyond  sea. 

With  regard  to  tl  e  observations  made  as  to  the  use  of  the  words  "  in  Europe." 
the  cabinet  of  the  llaitue  is  of  opinion,  that  their  interpretation  is  to  be  found  in 


tin'  circumstance,  tliat  the  phrase  “  in  Europe”  applies  to  the  word  ‘‘  ports,"’ 
and  not  to  the  word  “  kingdom.’" 

(L.S.)  VEKSTOLK  DE  SO  ELEN. 


British  Order  in  Council,  regulating  the  Duties  on  Xetherland  Vessels,  and 
their  < 'argoes.  in  British  Ports.  At  the  Court  at  Buckingham  Palace,  the 
lltii  of  Deeemher,  Is. 57-  Present,  the  Queen’s  Most  Excellent  Majesty  in 
Council. 

AVur.ii k.  \ >  hy  an  Act.  passed  in  the  Ith  year  of  his  Majesty  King  George  IV. 
tcap.  77\  intituled  “  An  Act  to  authorize  his  Majesty,  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances.  to  regulate  the  duties  and  drawbacks  on  goods  imported  or  exported  in 
foreign  vessels,  and  to  exempt  certain  foreign  vessels  from  pilotage;”  his 
Majesty  is  authorized,  !>v  and  with  the  ail  vice  of  his  privy  council,  or  by  his 
Majesty’s  ordet  or  oiders  in  council,  to  be  published,  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
London  Gazette,  to  authorize  the  importation  into,  or  exportation  from,  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  from  any  other  of  his  Majesty's  dominions,  of  any  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandize  which  may  be  legally  imported  or  exported  in  foreign 
vessels,  upon  payment  of  such  and  the  like  duties  only,  and  with  the  like 
draw  backs,  bounties,  and  allowances  as  are  charged  or  granted  upon  similar  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandize,  when  imported  or  exported  in  British  vessels;  provided 
always.,  that  before  any  such  order  or  orders  shall  be  issued,  satisfactory  proof 
shall  have  been  laid  before  his  Majesty  and  his  privy  council,  that  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandize  imported  into,  or  exported  from,  the  foreign  country  in  whose 
favour  such  remission  of  duties,  or  such  drawbacks,  bounties,  or  allowances  shall 
be  granted,  are  charged  with  the  same  duties,  and  are  allowed  the  same  drawbacks, 
bounties,  or  allowances,  when  imported  into,  or  exported  from  such  foreign 
country  in  British  vessels,  as  are  levied  or  allowed  on  similar  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandize,  when  imported  or  exported  in  vessels  of  such  country: 

And  whereas  by  an  act.  parsed  in  the  .">th  year  of  his  Majesty  George  IV. 
i.Uap.  1  »,  intituled  “An  Act  to  indemnify  all  persons  concerned  in  advising, 
issuing,  or  acting  under  a  ctjfiivui  order  m  council  for  regulating  the  tonnage 
duties  on  certain  foreign  vc-sids,  and  to  amend  an  act  of  the  last  cession  of 
Parliament,  for  authorizing  his  Majesty,  coder  certain  circumstances,  to  regulate 
the  duties  and  drawbacks  on  goods  imported  or  exported  in  any  foreign  vessels 
his  Majesty  is  authorized,  in  certain  case-,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  privy 
council,  or  by  his  Majesty’s  order  or  orders  in  council,  to  be  published,  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  London  Gazette,  to  permit  and  authorize  the  entry  into  any 
port  or  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  ur  of  any 
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other  of  his  Majesty’s  dominions,  of  any  foreign  vessels,  upon  pavnnnt  of  such 
and  the  like  duties  of  tonnage  only  as  are  or  may  he  charged  or  granted  upon,  or 
in  respect  of.  British  vessels: 

And  whereas  a  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  between  her  Majesty 
and  .V.  Kin"  of  ti  e  Netherlands  was  signed  at  the  Hague,  on  the -7th  ot  October 
iast.  and  ratified  on  the  -'Jd  of  November  last : 

And  whereas  satisfactory  proof  has  been  laid  before  her  Majesty  and  her 
1’rivv  Council,  that  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize  imported  into,  or  exported 
from,  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  the  A ithcrlami »  are  chanted  with  the 
same  duties,  and  are  allowed  the  same  draw  backs,  bounties,  or  allowance',  when 
imported  or  exported  in  British  vessel',  as  are  levied  or  allowed  on  similar  munis, 
"ares,  and  merchandize,  when  imported  into,  or  exp.  >rted  from,  the  'aid  dominions 
of  the  King  of  the  Kin"  of  the  ,\ .  m  /bev/i  v  essels,  and  that  British 

vessels  are  charged  with  no  other  or  higher- tonnage  duties  on  their  entrance  into 
the  ports  of  the  dominions  of  the  King  ot  tiie  A  >///.-. •/■;/(■;»  than  are  levied  on 
hutch  vessels  : 

Now,  therefore,  her  Majesty,  by  virtue  ot  the  powers  vested  in  hcrjbja the., 
acts  above  recited,  and  by  ami  with  t!  e  mb  ;ee  of  her  I’riv  y  <  'ouneii,  is  pleased  to 
order,  and  it  is  hereby  ordered,  that,  from  .u.d  a/or  t!m  dun-  ...  r.ot.  I  hit.  -v  vessels 
entering  or  departing  fiom  the  ports  ot  tin-  1  n.ted  Ixc  ■  *.n  .1  (iieai  lint. on 
and  Ireland,  together  with  the  cargoes  o,,  board  tne  '.uei.udi  i  irgocs  e..n- 
sisting  of  articles  which  may  be  legally  imported  v\pa.c.  .  'hall  imt  he  sub¬ 
ject  to  any  oilier  or  higher  duties  or  charges  uh.g.-w  r  tn.ci  me  . si..dl  be  lev  n-d 
on  British  vessels  entering  or  departing  irom  sia  h  ]■■.>,>,  .r  on  .molar  articles 
when  imported  into,  or  expotted  from,  such  port-  m  brui.o  vessels:  and  aUo. 
that  such  articles,  when  exported  from  the  si;  I  p.,r-s  m  ,  v.-s-els.  'bill  be 

entitled  to  the  same  bounties,  draw  hack',  and  ail.  wane.  '  that  ate  granted  on 
similar  articles  when  exported  in  British  vessel,. 

And  the  Right  1  loiinurablc  the  Lords  (  omniiss:. m  -r>  nfher  Majesty's  Trea¬ 
sury  are  to  give  the  necessary  directions  herein  accordingly. 

(  K  KV|  LLK. 


Treaty  between  (Jrcat  Britain.  \c  .  and  the  Netherlands,  relative  to  the  Sepa¬ 
ration  of  Belgium  from  1  lollaml.  Sigma!  at  London.  1  Pth  of  April,  lvlP. 

(IJitnut.)- 

IX.  Sect.  1.  'I lie  provisions  <  f  Articles  CVIII.  to  CXYII.  inclusive,  of  the 
General  Act  of  the  ( oiigress  of  Vienna,  relative  to  the  free  navigation  of  navigable 
rivers,  shall  lie  applied  to  those  navigable  rivers  which  separate  the  Belgian  and 
tbe  Dutch  territories,  or  which  traverse  them  both . 


HOLLA  Nil. 
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-.  So  far  as  regards  specially  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  ami  of  its 
mouths,  it  is  agreed,  that  the  pilotage  ami  the  buoying  of  its  channel,  as  well  as 
the  conservation  ot  the  channels  o'  the  Schehlt  Iv.-low  Antwerp,  shall  he  subject 
to  a  joint  superintendence;  and  that  tins  joint  superintendence  shall  heevereised 
hv  t'otnmissioncrs  to  he  appointed  for  t  his  purpose  hy  t  he  tu  o  part tcs.  Moderate 
;".!>t:.ge  does  s!i ail  l.’e  lived  hy  mutual  tigreement ,  and  those  dues  shall  he  the 

In  the  tin  . oi  lime  ami  until  these  dues  shall  he  fixed,  no  higher  pilotage  dues 
shall  he  levied  than  those  which  Icvxc  been  established  hy  the  tarilV  of  for 

the  mouth'  oi  the  Meuse  from  the  lu.ii  sea  to  Heivoet.  ami  from  Ileivoet  to 
Uotlenhun,  in  proportion  to  the  distances.  It  si, all  he  at  the  choice  of  every 
vessel  proceeding  from  ti  e  lugb  sea  to  Belgium,  or  from  Helium  to  tholiigli  sett, 
tv>  take  what  pilot  she  phases:  ami  upon  the  same  principle,  it  shall  be  free  for 
the  two  countries  to  establish  along  the  whole  course  of  the  Scheldt,  and  at  its 
mouth,  such  pilotage  establishments  as  shall  be'  deemed  necessary  for  furnishing 
pilots.  Kvery  thing  relating  to  these  establishments  shall  he  determined  by 
the  regulation  to  be  ituuluded  in  conformity  with  sect.  tl.  hereinafter  following. 
These  establishments  shall  he  place'll  under  the  j  imt  superintendence  mentioned 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  paragraph.  The  two  governments  engage  to 
preserve  the  navigable  channels  of  the  ■''elieldt.  and  of  its  mouths,  and  to  place 
and  maintain  therein  the  necessary  beacons  ami  bimv  t.  each  for  its  own  part  of 
the  river. 

.!.  There  shall  lie  levied  by  the  government  of  the  Netherlands,  upon  the 
navigation  of  the.  Scheldt  and  of  its  mouths,  a  single  duty  of  tlorin  1.50  per 
ton  ;  that  is  to  sav,  tlorin  1.1.  on  vessels  which,  coming  from  the  high  sea,  shall 
as. 'end  the  Western  Scheldt  in  order  to  proceed  to  Belgium  hy  the  Scheldt,  or  by 
the  canal  of  Term-use  ;  and  of  tlorin  H.is  per  ton  on  vessels  which,  coming  from 
Belgium  by  the  Scheldt  or  by  the  eamd  of  Terneuse,  shall  descend  the  Western 
Scheldt  in  order  to  proceed  to  the  high  sea.  And  in  order  that  the  said  vessels 
mav  not  he  .subject  to  anv  visit,  nor  to  any  delay  or  hindrance  whatever  within 
the  Dutch  waters,  either  in  ascending  the  Scheldt  from  the  high  sea.  or  in  de¬ 
scending  the  Scheldt  in  order  to  reach  the  high  si  a,  it  is  agreed  that  the  collection 
of  the  dole  ah  ov  mentioned  shall  take  place  hv  Dutch  .agents  at  Antwerp  and  at 
Tcniewsc.  In  the. same  manner,  vessels  arriving  front  the  high  sea  in  order  to 
profil'd  to  Antwerp  by  the  W  estern  'Scheldt,  and  coining  from  places  suspected 
in  regard  to  health,  -hail  heat  liberty  to  continue  their  course  without  hindrance 
or  delay,  accompanied  hy  on.'  health  guard,  and  thus  to  proceed  to  the  place  of 
t heii  destination.  Vessels  proceeding  from  Antwerp  to  Terneuse,  and  vice  imii, 
or  carrying  on  in  the  riv  cr  itself  coasting  i.aile  or  iishery  tin  such  maimer  as  the 
exercise  of  the  latter  shall  lie  regulated  in  pursuance  of  sec.  ti  hereinafter),  shall 
not  be  subjected  to  any  duty. 


1 1  a.  a  i  n>. 


NAD 


•1.  The  branch  of  the  Scheldt  called  the  eastern  Scheldt  not  In  in;  in  its  present 
state  available  for  the  navigation  from  the  high  sea  to  Antwerp  and  I'crm-use. 
atul  vice  vcrui,  hut  bong  used  for  the  navigation  between  Antwerp  ami  the  Uhc 
this  eastern  branch  shall  not  l>e  burdened.  m  anv  ['art  of  its  course ,  with  lug'-cr 
duties  or  tolls  than  those  which  are  levied,  according  to  the  tariffs  of  Muyeneo  of 
the  .5 1st  of  March.  1S31.  upon  the  navigation  from  (i  >rcum  to  the  high  sea.  in 
proportion  to  the  distances. 

5.  It  is  also  agreed  that  the  navigation  of  the  intermediate  channels  hetwoen 
the  Scheldt  and  the  Rhine,  in  order  to  proceed  from  Antwerp  to  the  Rhine,  and 
vice  versa,  shall  continue  reciprocally  free,  and  that  it  shall  he  subject  only  to 
moderate  tolls,  which  shall  be  the  same  for  the  commerce  of  the  two  countries. 

G.  Commissioners  on  both  sides  shall  meet  at  Antwerp  in  the  space  of  .me 
month,  as  well  to  determine  the  definitive  and  permanent  amount  of  these  tolls, 
ns  to  agree  upon  a  general  regulation  for  the  execution  of  the  provisions  oi  the 
present  article,  and  to  include  therein  a  provision  for  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
tishiug  and  of  trading  in  fish,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  Scheldt,  on  a 
footing  of  perfect  reciprocity  and  equality  in  favour  of  the  sabj-et'  of  the  two 
countries. 

7-  In  the  moan  time,  ami  until  the  said  regulations  shall  he  prepared,  tin- 
navigation  of  the  Meuse  ami  of  its  branches  shall  remain  tree  to  the  commerce 
of  th.c  two  countries,  which  shall  adopt  provisionally,  in  this  respect,  the  taritfs 
of  the  convention  signed  at  Maveuee  on  the  A 1  ••  £  of  March,  1-.51,  for  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Rhine,  as  weli  as  the  other  provisions  of  that  convention,  so  far 
as  they  mav  he  applicable  to  the  said  river. 

S.  If  natural  events  or  works  of  art  should  hereafter  render  impracticable  the 
lines  of  navigation  mentioned  in  the  present  article,  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands  shall  assign  to  Relgian  navigation  other  lines  equally  s.uc,  and 
equally  good  and  commodious,  instead  of  tiie  saw!  hues  of  navigation  become 
impracticable. 

X.  'Tiie  use  of  the  canals  which  traverse  both  countries  shall  continue  to  he 
free  and  common  to  the  inhabitants  of  both.  It  is  urn!.  wl  that  they  shall 
enjov  the  use  of  the  same  reciprocally,  and  tin  e  uai  conditions;  am!  that  on 
either  side  moderate  duties  only  shall  he  levied  upon  the  navigation  of  the  said 
canals. 

XI.  'Die  commercial  communications  through  the  town  of  Maastricht,  ami 
through  Sittardt,  shall  remain  entirely  free,  and  shall  not  he  impelled  under  any 
pretext  whatsoever. 

The  use  of  the  roads  which,  passing  through  these  towns,  lead  to  the  frontiers 
of  Germany,  shall  be  subject  only  to  the  payment  of  moderate  turnpike  tolls, 
for  the  repair  of  the  said  roads,  so  that  the  transit  commerce  may  not  experi¬ 
ence  anv  obstacle  thereby,  and  that,  by  means  of  the  lolls  above  mentioned. 
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these  roads  may  he  kept  in  good  repair,  and  tit  to  afford  facilities  to  that 
commerce. 

XII.  In  the  event  of  a  new  road  bavin?  lh.'cn  constructed,  or  a  new  canal 
cut  in  Hclgtum,  terminating  at  the  Meuse,  opposite  the  Dutch  canton  of  Sittardt, 
in  that  case  Helgium  slmll  he  entitled  to  demand  of  Holland,  who.  on  the  other 
hand,  shall  not  m  such  case  '.'fuse  her  consent,  that  the  said  road,  or  the  said 
canal,  shall  he  continued  according  to  the  same  plan,  and  entirely  at  the  cost 
and  charge  of  Ilelgium.  through  the  canton  of  Sittardt.  to  the  frontiers  of  ( ior- 
many.  This  road  or  canal,  which  shall  he  used  only  as  a  commercial  communi¬ 
cation.  shall  he  constructed  at  the  option  of  Holland,  cither  !>v  engineers  and 
workmen  whom  Ilelgium  shall  ohtam  permission  to  employ  for  that  purpose  m 
the  canton  of  Sittardt.  or  !>y  engineers  and  workmen  to  he  furnished  in  Holland, 
and  who  shall  execute  the  works  agreed  upon  at  the  expense  of  Helgium  :  the 
whole  without  any  charge  whatsoever  to  Holland,  and  without  prejudice  to  her 
exclusive  tights  of  sovereignty  over  the  territory  which  may  he  traversed  by  the 
road  or  canal  in  cpic'tion. 

The  two  parties  shall  nx.  iiv  mutual  agreement,  the  amount  and  the  mode 
of  collection  of  the  duties  and  toils  which  should  he  levied  upon  the  said  road 


Holland  has  also  treaties  of  reciprocity  with  the  United  States  of  America, 
signed  thy  Mr.  Adams,  .-.t  the  Hague,  in  IT''-'  with  France,  and  with  several 
other  countries.  The  ships  of  F.ngland,  and  of  all  countries  with  which  Holland 
has  concluded  treaties  ol  reciprocity,  are  placed  in  Dutch  ports  upon  the  same 
footing  as  to  charges  and  duties  on  ships  and  cargoes,  as  Dutch  vessels.  The 
treaty  between  the  states  of  the  CJeirnanit:  Union  and  Holland,  by  which  the 
refined  sugar  ot  the  latter  was  admitted  into  (jermany  at  a  lower  duty  than  the 
refined  sugars  of  other  countries,  is  no  longer  in  force. 
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TARIFF  OF  DUTIES,  POUT  REGULATIONS.  \c..  OF  THE 
KINGDOM  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

The  Scale  of  Duties  established.  I » y  various  .Laws,  ami  arranged  from  tin- 
several  odieial  moditieations,  in  the  follow  ing  Table,  exhibits  the  General  TarilVof 
Duties  up  to  the  1st  of  September,  1s  t'.’. 

The  General  T.iritl'  applies  strietly  to  merchandize  imported  or  exported  hv 
foreign  vessels  or  by  laud.  (hit- In/ 1  h  part  of  the  stated  duties  are  deducted  on 
the  amount,  when  goods  are  imported  by  Dutch  vessel',  and  by  those  with  which 
Holland  has  treaties  of  reciprocity,  except  in  eases  expressly  xpccitied. 

Exclusive  of  the  general  scale  of  duties,  there  is  an  additional  impost,  de¬ 
nominated  the  Si/ntiirat,  which  is  rated  at  1J  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
general  impost. 


MONIES,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES.  873 

Tares. — Goods  subjected  to  weight,  are  allowed  on  payment  of  duty,  for 
tare  as  follows : 

In  packages  of  skin,  leather,  mats,  hampers,  and  similar  packages,  S  lbs.  per  100  lbs. 
gross  weight. 

In  casks  15  lbs.  per  100  lbs.  gross  weight. 

Should  importers  not  consider  the  above  tares  sufficient,  they  may  at  their 
own  expense  have  the  goods  weighed,  and  pay  the  duty  by  net  weight. 

For  liquids,  except  those  subjected  to  the  excise,  the  following  rates  are 
allowed  for  leakage : 


Wh&lc-oil  without  distinction  ......  1 2  per  cent. 

Whale-blubber  .  .  .  .  6  „ 

Articles  imported  from  England,  Embdcn.  Bremen,  Hamburg, 

and  other  neighbouring  places  t  Kleinr-nost)  .  .  6  ,, 

Articles  from  France  by  river  navigation,  and  from  other 

countries  by  the  Rhine  and  Wahl  .  .  12  ,, 

From  all  more  distant  countries  .  .  14  ., 


Importers,  who  object  to  the  above  allowances,  may  have  them  measured 
and  verified  at  their  own  expense,  paying  duty  for  the  net  quantity. 

Except  by  special  permission,  all  domestics  goods  are  considered,  on  reim¬ 
portation,  ps  foreign  merchandize. 

The  articles  subjected  to  the  excise  duties  are  all  distilled  spirits,  sugar, 
wines,  brine,  salt. 

Tares  allowed  on  the  sale  of  merchandize  are  regulated  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  port. 

Munitions  of  War  arc  only  allowed  to  pass  in  transit  by  special  licence. 

Bones  may  only  he  exported  after  the  gelatine  is  extracted  from  them. 


MONIES,  WEIGH  I*,  AMI  MEASURES. 

Pursuant  to  a  decree  dated  28th  of  September,  1S1G,  accounts  are  kept  in 
florins  of  100  cents  12  florins  •=  to  rather  more  than  one  pound  sterling. 

The  nevvjp'cie  of  Holland  consists  of  the  new  gold  ll'itliain  or  .piece  of  10  florins  = 
nearly  Kw.-10</.  The  new  silver  florin  l.«.  *•</..  and  pieces  of  J,  a  florin,  2  florins,  Ac. 
The  old  silver  dneat  and  pieces  of  .'JO,  20,  10,  6.  2,  and  1  stivers,  Ac.,  are  current  in 
common  trading  transactions  nt  tived  prices,  but  are  generally  clipp'd  and  much  depre¬ 
ciated  in  intrinsic  value,  and  sold  by  weight  at  26  florins  the  mark  of  pure  specie. 

WEIGHTS. 

The  Jiound  troy  weight  of  Holland  was  heavier  than  the  English  pmnd  troy  ;  the 
former  weighing  0  492004  kilogrammes:  the  latter  0.373095. 

The  pound  avoirdupois  of  Holland  =  2  marks  =  32  loths  =  128  drams  =  0.493926 
kilogrammes. 
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The  S  lb*.  =  1  -tone :  iOO  lbs.  =  1  centner  :  .'100  lb*.  —  I  seltiffpund. 

'Hu1  1  *K)  Hi-i.  avoirdupoi-  nr  commercials  10S.9.ilbs.  English  avoirdupois  weight. 

The  French  decimal  weight-  were  introduced  at  the  legal  standard.  under  the  names. 
1  kilogramme  =  1  pond.  subdivided  into  onf.  loot /,  trit/te,  and  korrtl. 

DRY  .MEASURE. 

The  wheat  last  of  Amsterdam  =  27  inudden  =  36  sacks =  10S  schepels  =:  432  vier- 
devnts  or  31.76  coops.  - 

The  M-tiepel  —  07.S  1  1  litre- =  6.31  1  gallons,  \\  inchoster  measure. 

Tile  la-t  =  :!()  391  2  hectolitres  =  S.7  2  IS  Winchester  Im-hels. 

The  capacity  of  the  );i-t  i-  nearly  the  -ami'  oyer  all  Holland  :  hut  its  sulxlivisions  vary 
in  ahout  70  places  in  Holland.  In  Rotterdam  it  is  divided  into  29  sacks;  in  I’trecht  into 
■2. 7  ;  at  Kle-  none  into  39  -neks. 

At  Rotterdam,  the  weight-  of  Am-terdnm  and  the  Rotterdam  pound,  100  of  which  = 
1 0.5.  ! s  Engli-h  avoirdupoi-  ;  and  the  last  divided  into  20  sacks  =  67  ngtendeels: 
I  agtoiulix-l  =  0.97S  Wim  he-ter  Imshel-  ;  S7  agteudeel*  =  SO  Winchester  bushels. 

II:  e  Rotterdam  w  heat  last  —  lO.li  -2  ipnr'cr,  Engli-h. 

Salt  i-  sold  at  Rotterdam  hv  the  hondert  of  -10 1  maats  :  1  maat  =  103i  lbs.  avoir- 
dujx.is. 

C’oal  i-  si, Id  hv  tlie  hntti.  9  of  which  is  espial  to  the  Newcastle  chaldron,  and  there  are 
some  other  trillion  differences  in  the  weights  and  usages  of  Rottenlam.  These  are  local 
and  unimportant. 

1.1QIII)  MEASURE. 

The  anin  of  Am-tenlam  hv  which  win.-  and  -pint-  are  usually  sold  =  II  gallons 
Engli-h  win.-mei-iire.  1  aatn  =  -I  anker-  —  s  -tekeo- —  64  stoops=126  men-ei-  = 
2.76  pints  =  1021  mur-i*-. 

One  cute  —  6  a.'ims  =  3S)  stoops;  I  logger  =  2  t<)  -loops  ;  1  ovhofd  =  96  stoops  ; 

. . a-k  of'lx'er  ™  3  I  gallons  Engli-h  ah-mea-ure. 

The  ca-k  or  tun  i-  ditided  into  S  -teken  :  1  -token  —  16  m"ngcl,  —  32  pints. 

The  aatn  Rotterdam  =  .'19.99  Engli-h  gallon-.  and  dii  i.led  into  ankers  and  60  stoops. 

( Ini'  -loop  —  2  hanno-  —  l  pint-  —  1 0  ma-clije-  or  ."..'1.12  English  pints. 

Olive  and  whale  oil.,  are  -old  hv  the  tun  of  .'iio  -loop-  ;  J  -toop  weighs  5  lbs.  of  Rot¬ 
terdam 

One  ton  therefore  =  1700  lbs.  —  176-1  lbs.  avoirdupois  =  699  kilogrammes. 


One  ell  of  A m-terd  uu  =  27.0797  English  inches  =  O.GSTKI  French  metres. 

One  ell  of  the  Hague  =  27 .333  .,  =0.69121  „ 

One  ell  of  llrahant  =  27.dsd  ..  =0  71X166  ,, 

One  ell  of  Rotterdam  27.2  ,.  =0,690 

The  Rheui-h  foot  anil  tin-  above  are  still  in  common  use :  hut  the  ell  =1  French 
metre,  nml  -ubdivided  into  palms,  deeims,  and  streep:  and  multiplies!  into  roede  and 
niVie. 

MEASURES  FOR  FRKHiRTAOi:.  iStc. 

Rv  the  l.t-t.  S  oxhofds  of  wine  :  .7  pieces  of  gin  :  I -1  barrels  of  herrings  ;  12  barrels  of 
pitch;  Id  barrel.  Ill  tar;  1  ea-k- of  oliv  ~iil ;  7  of  whale-oil  ;  20  cases  of  oranges  ;  4000  lbs. 
of  tie,-;  .TIKI  lb..  ..f  almond- :  20iHHbs.iifuo.il,  fcc. 

Th-  la-t  of  wheat  for  freight  is  charged  10  per  cent  higher  than  that  of  barley;  and 
the  latr  r  20  per  cent  higher  than  oats. 
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CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS,  AND  PORT  Dt  US. 

TONNAGE. 

Before  the  payment  of  tonnage  duties,  if  the  ship  hns  not  been  previously 
measured  in  Holland,  the  vessel  must  be  measured  to  ascertain  her  tonnage. 

"  The  authorized  customs  gauger  delivers  to  the  captain  a  certificate  con¬ 
taining,  besides  the  designation  of  the  Hag,  and  such  other  matters  as  arc  neces¬ 
sary  to  show  tlje  identity,  the  length,  depth,  capacity,  and  class  to  which  t lie 
vessel  belongs.  'I  he  certificate  is  available  for  two  years. 

“  Within  seventy-two  hours  after  the  delivery  of  the  certificate,  the.  captain 
may  have  a  new  survey  made  by  two  other  gaugers,  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
party  who  may  be  in  error. 

“  No  document  is  delivered  to  outward-bound  vessels,  subject  t  >  tonnage 
duties,  until  they  are  paid.  -1 

“  Any  captain  unprovided  with  this  certificate,  and  the  other  necessary 
documents,  or  making  a  false  representation  of  his  vessel,  is  liable  to  a  fine  of 
one  florin  per  ton. 

“  All  vessels  entering  or  leaving  the  kingdom,  by  sea  or  through  the  waters 
termed'  fVadden,  situated  between  the  islands  and  the  coast  of  Friesland,  and  of 
the  province  of  Groningen,  are  subject  to  tonnage  duty,  according  to  the  r 
burden.  The  ton  is  estimated  at  one  thousand  Netherland  pounds. 

The  customs  of  the  Netherlands  distinguishes  for  the  collection  of  duties, 
THREE  GLASSES  of  flags. 

By  the  general  law  of  the  2(ith  of  August,  still  in  force,  1622  : 

“  Art.  293. — The  first  class  comprises  all  vessels  and  ships  belonging  to  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and  sailing  under  the  national  colours  ; 
these  vessels  are  subjected  to  a  duty  of  -13  cents  per  ton  on  their  first  departun 
from  a  Dutch  port,  and  -15  cents  per  ton  on  their  first  entering,  during  each  year, 
dating  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  3 1st  December  inclusive.  Y\  hen  this  duty 
is  acquitted,  they  are  exempt  on  entering  or  departing,  for  all  the  other  voyages 
they  may  make  during  the  same  year. 

u  Art,  29-1. — The  second  class  comprises  all  vessels  or  ships  navigating  under 
foreign  flags,  and  which  belong  to  inhabitants  of  a  kingdom,  state,  or  port,  where 
Dutch  ships  are  not  subjected  to  higher  duties  or  any  other  dues  than  the  vessels 
of  the  country.  (See  Treaties  with  Holland). 

“  The  tonnage  duty  is  collected  from  these  vessels,  either  on  their  first  entry 
or  their  first  departure,  paying  the  same  dues  as  the  ships  of  the  country  be¬ 
longing  to  the  first  class. 

“  Art.  293. — In  the  third  class  arc  included  all  foreign  vessels  or  ships  not 
ranked  in  the  category  of  the  second  class. 
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“  These  vessels  are  subjected  to  a  duty  of  1  fl.  5  cents  per  ton,  to  be  collected 
each  time  thev  enter  a  Dutch  port.  Nevertheless,  inasmuch  as  circumstances 
mav  render  it  necessary,  it  is  reserved  (  /or  m)  to  raise  the  tonnage  duty  on 
these  vessels,  under  the  same,  or  any  other  like  duty,  in  the  kingdom,  state,  or 
port  to  which  such  vessels  belong,  front  the  vessels  of  the  Netherlands. 

“  Arrangements  or  communications  .may  be  made  with  the  administration, 
for  vessels  comprised  in  that  class,  employed  solely  in  transporting  passengers  or 
the  mails." 

The  law  of  1S21  establishes  an  additional  duty  on  tonnage:  also,  on  all  the 
indirect  impositions,  of  13  per  cent  of  the  principal,  for  the  benefit  of  the  syndi¬ 
cate  of  the  sinking  fund. 

Thus,  while  a  Spanish  vessel*  of  COO  tons  would  pay,  on  each  voyage  that  it 
makes  to  a  port  in  the  Netherlands,  C37  tl.  30  cents,  tonnage  duty,  a  vessel  of 
the  same  dimensions,  if  ranking  in  one  of  the  two  first  classes,  would  pay  only 
205  fl.  on  its  first  entry,  and  for  alt  other  voyages  which  it  may  make  to  the 
Netherlands  during  the  year,  and  even  from  one  port  to  another  in  the  kingdom, 
as  there  is  no  prohibitory  law  against  foreign  vessels  being  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade.  Art.  C97,  of  the  Customs  Law,  states,  “  The  coasting  trade  will 
not  subject  the  vessels  of  the  Netherlands  to  the  tonnage  duty." 

Vessels  loaded  or  not  loaded,  forced  into  port,  or  voluntarily  anchoring  after 
first  departure,  arc  exempt  from  the  tonnage  duty. 

PILOTAGE. 

The  pilotage  is  regulated  in  each  port  by  a  local  tariff,  for  winter  and  summer, 
calculated  according  to  the  draught  of  water.  Foreign  vessels  pay  a  surcharge 
which  varies  according  to  the  ports;  those  of  England,  France,  Norway,  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  some  others,  are  specially  exempted. 

A  vessel  which,  after  the  first  departure  from  the  port,  re-enters  by  force  of 
wind  or  other  cause,  in  i’  l  hours,  only  pays  half  the  pilotage. 

'flic  ports  of  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  having  more  than  one  entrance,  the 
pilotage  for  each  varies  ;  viz ,  by  the  canal  of  North  Holland  and  the  Zuyder- 
Zee,  for  Amsterdam ;  and  by  the  passage  of  Helvoctsluys,  and  that  of  Bridie 
for  Rotterdam. 

•  Spanish  ami  Neapolitan  Hags  still  remain  marked  in  the  third  class.  Nearly  all  Olliers  are 
by  treaties  admitted  upon  much  the  same  footing  as  Dutch  vessels. 
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A  vessel  of  the  third  class  of  200  tons  burden  entering  loaded  into  Amsterdam, 
and  departing  in  ballast,  pays  pilotage,  Ike-,  as  follows  : 

On  entering  by  the  Canal.  On  entering  by  the  Zuyder-Zee. 

fl.  c.  '  fl.  c. 

Pilotage  front  the  sea  .21  0  Pilotage  from  the  sea  2 1 

Sluices  .  .  .30-10  Do.  from  the  Zuvder- 

Horses  for  towing  .72  O’  Zee  .  .  .  23  0 

Pilotage  of  the  canal  .12  0  Lighters  over  the 

Pampas  .  .  .  33  0 

I  13uovs  ami  pile  dues  1  (XI  0 


On  departing  by  the  Canal.  J  On  departing  by  the  Zuyder-Zee. 

Pilotage  through  the  ,  Pilotage  of  the  Zuv- 

canal . 12  0  |  dor-Zco  .  .  23  O 

Sluices . 10  10  !  .,  Sea  .  .  17  33 

Hotses  for  towing  .  .  3fi  0  : 

Pilotage  to  the  sea  ..130  j 

Total  .  .  .  .  22S  80=  £19  1  -1  !  Total  .  .  .224  32=  £18  13  10$ 

The  pilotage  of  the  Brielle,  and  that  of  llelvoctsluys,  are  as  follow: 

fl.  c.  fl.  r. 

Entering  by  the  Brielle  (>1  13  I  By  llelvoctsluys  .  .  79  30 

Departure  ditto  .  .  20  73  ,.  ....  21  10 

Total  ...  SI  i)0=£6  1(5  (5  |  Total  .  .  .100  40  =  £8  7  4 

CANAL  Of  NORTH  HOLLAND. 

This  canal  which  is  navigable  for  Hast  India  ships  front  the  Holder  to 
Amsterdam,  has  sixteen  bridges  and  four  sluices  :  the  tolls  of  which  arc  tariffed 
as  follows  : 

A  vessel  drawing  thirty-five  decimetres  mu-l  pav  per  ton  for  each  voyage  : 

On  Entering.  On  Departing, 
cents,  d.  cents.  J. 

The  East  Indies,  and  above  the  Cape  .  .1(5  or  31  10  or  2  sterling. 

West  Indies  and  Meridian  America  .  .  12  2  f  7  1  j  ,, 

Mediterranean  and  Gibraltar  .  .  .  8  1|  3  1,, 

Gibraltar  to  the  Manclie  .  .  .  .  (ill  4  0)  ,, 

North,  Manclie,  and  Baltic  .  .  .4  0)  2  07  ,, 

There  is  paid  extra  for  each  sluice,  33^ cents,  or  Pcr  decimetre,  unless 
three-fourths  of  the  cargo  is  wood  for  building,  in  which  case  the  surcharge  is 
only  |  cent.  The  dues  are  one-half  more  on  the  passage  by  night. 

A  vessel  of  the  same  draught  must  pay  besides  2  cents  (0  •</.)  per  ton,  as  toll, 
for  the  towing-road,  and  as  toll  for  each  bridge  : 

cents,  it.  -  cents,  d. 

Vessels  of  one  mast,  by  day  .  .  8  or  17  by  night  .  .  12  or  2j  sterling 

,,  two  masts  .,  .  .  13  3  ,.  ...  20  4  ,, 

,,  three  do .  20  4  .....  24  3  ,, 

The  vessels  of  the  Netherlands  are  not  subjected  to  these  last  duties. 


UGHTHOISE  D1.ES. 


The  lighthouse  dues  for  Amsterdam, 

From  die  Fa.-t  Indies  . 

Kirvpt  mid  Africa  .... 
Mediterranean  .... 
We-t  Inilier  and  tl.e  I'nited  State,  . 
(liliraltar.  S|iain.  and  Portugal 
Fram  e  and  Kurland 
North  and  iialtie  Sea 


e  as  follow  for  vessels  arriving: 


jier  ton  .>3  <1 
■10 
:i:t 

,.  20 
1 .! 
«.V 


101  sterling. 

6]  ” 

4 

I 

0 ., 


Hut  these  last  pay  also,  loaded  or  not  loaded,  the  lighthouse  dues  for  Borcum 
of  Ci  cents,  and  l.J  per  cent  for  the  Syndicate. 

Vessels  charged  with  salt,  pay  in  all  Oj  cents,  and  those  in  ballast  the  third 
part  only  of  the  abovementioned  taxes. 

These  dues  were  established  for  the  passage  of  the  Zuyder-Zee,  and  arc 
reduced  to  half  for  that  of  the  canal. 

I’OsT-CELI). 

This  is  a  particular  old  duty,  paid  at  Amsterdam,  the  origin  of  which  is 
unknown,  and  regulated  according  to  the  destination  of  the  vessel. 

r.  ,t. 

Kngland,  Russia,  and  Franco  ....  per  ton  : I  or  03  sterling. 

Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  .•  .  .  ..  1}  0,'.,  ., 

All  other  countries  ........  > 

Vessels  which  have  arrived  from  Surinam  pay  a  fixed  sum  of  7  florins, 
50  cents,  and  vessels  entering  by  the  Zuyder-Zee,  pay  a  duty  called  Onttc-Schiil. 
of  1]  cent  per  ton. 

IM  TTINT.  INTO  PORT  KOR  SHELTER,  &C. 

Vessels  entering  port  in  distress,  or  to  repair  damages,  arc  exempt  frorr;  the 
tonnage  duty  ;  and  privileged  vessels,  assimilated  to  tbosc  of  the  Netherlands,  arc, 
in  such  case,  exempt  from  all  dues,  other  than  those  of  pilotage,  buoys,  and 
declarations.  Vessels  putting  into  port  to  repair  damages  are  free  to  unload  and 
reload  merchandize,  hut  not  to  sell  the  damaged  goods  without  special  authority. 
The  customs  dues  are  then  regulated  according  to  actual  value,  as  verified  hv  the 
sale  price. 

Such  vessel  rc-'mtering  port  before  twenty-four  hours  are  expired,  are  only 
obliged,  to  pay  half-pilotage  duty. 

DISCHARGING  DDES. 

These  are  demands  for  the  benefit  of  the  colitetors,  of  and  4  per  cent  on 
the  amount  of  collection,  from  10  fl.  to  100  fl.  and  upwards. 


QUARANTINE. 

Vessels  arriving  from  the  Mediterranean,  when  the  government  judges  such 
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precaution  necessary,  are  alone  subjected  to  quarantine  and  hills  of  health. 
The  quarantine  due  at  the  Amsterdam  station  is  3  florins  per  visit,  1  fl.  for  each 
man  of  the  crew,  and  S  fl.  50  cents  for  certificates  and  ins[>ectiun.  Wienngen 
near  the  Holder,  these  charges  are  somewhat  higher  in  the  southern  ports. 

COASTING  TRADE. 

The  coasting  trade,  is  permitted  to  vessels  of  all  nations,  or  at  least  not  pro¬ 
hibited  ;  but  strictly  it  applies  to  the  coasting  trade  by  sea,  and  not  by  the  rivers 
or  canals. 

nrov  in  rv. 

At  Amsterdam  a  particular  due,  called  the  huov  dutv  is  exacted  from  vessels 
arriving  by  the  Zuyder- Zee,  from  the  West  Indies,  loaded  or  partly  loaded  with 
merchandize.  The  rates  are  as  follow : 

Coffee.  |ht  halo  .  .  or  I  sterling. 

-  jht  hogshead  .  .  7 1  1  i  .. 

Cotton,  j»t  hale  ....  5  1 

Sugar,  ]*.t  hale  .  ....  to  S  ., 

- jk.t  cask  or  case  .  .  1<>  31  .. 

Tobacco  per  bouenut  .  .  ..15  3 

Vessels  not  subjected  to  the  above  due  pay  another,  called  the  or  stake 
duty  which  is  nearly  equal :  viz. — 

Coffee.  |ier barrel  ....  1  2  ?v  cent-. 

Cotton,  ditto . '  „ 

Sugar,  per  100  kilogramme*  .  .  10 

Tobacco  on  the  value  .  .  .15 

Vessels  arriving  from  the  West  Indies  in  ballast  (which  scarcely  ever 
occursl  only  pay  in  all  for  buoys  and  piles,  1  fl.  ‘20  cent*,  or  2s.  sterling. 


CK.VI.lt  Al.  REGULATION*  KOIt  LKYVING  CUSTOMS  Id  HIS.  fjy  1>K(V  EK  OK 
OCTOBER,  1S2S,  STI I  I.  IN  FORCE. 

“  AllT.  f.  In  regard  to  nil  good*  enumemted  in  the  tariff",  hut  on  which  it  is  not  speci¬ 
fied,  whether  the  duty  is  Ictird  by  weight,  number  or  measure,  the  dutv  is  to  be  jiaid 
according  to  the  value. 

“  II.  Non-emtinemtcd  articles  -hall  pav  an  ml  rntnrrm  dutv  of  two  percent  on  im¬ 
portation,  one  per  cent  on  exportation,  and  one  percent  on  transit. 

“  III.  The  rc'pectiw’  declarations  nnd  pavments.  on  all  articles  rated  in  the  tariff",  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  -pei ‘ilicd  number,  weight,  or  measure,  , shall  la*  made  on  larger  or  smaller 
quantities,  proportionally  to  the  rates  therein  indicated, 'in  the  same  manner  as  if.  that 
proportion  were  affixed  to  each  article,  observing,  in  this  resjiect,  the  proxi-ions  of  the 
resolution  of  Augu*t  3,  IS2-1,  No.  3d,  relatixe  to  the  estimate  of  fractions  of  weights  and 
measures. 

“  The  duties  shall  be  collected  in  the  same  proportion  on  goods  whieh  arc  charged 
ml  rahrrni,  on  a  basis  of  100  florins. 


ItOU.A.N  l>. 


"  IV.  The  tan-  on  g-vod-  rati-d  liv  weight.  and  for  which  there  is  no  established  tare  in 
the  tariff,  shall  Ik-  regulated  a-  follow «  : 

“  For  all  vvo.xlcu  ca-ks,  without  distinction.  Id  pounds  per  100  lhs.  gross  weight. 

“  For  all  packages,  in  leather,  mats,  baskets,  canisters,  linenr  and  tin-  like.  eight  lbs. 
]K-r  100  lbs.  irro-i  weight. 

"  V.  Declarant',  who  mav  1m-  dissatisfied  with  the  tare,  as  regulated  hv  the  tariff,  and 
the  foregoing  article,  are  at  lilx-ttv  to  pay  according  to  the  net  weight  of  t lie  goods,  as  the 
same  may  b<-  ascertained.  at  their  own  exp-nso.  by  the  customs  officers. 

“  VI.  I.iiptiil  merchandize,  which,  not  l>cinc  liable  to  excise,  are  rated  by  measure, 
ami  are  not  included  in  Article  122  of  the  general  law.  for  the  collection  of  import.  export, 
transit,  and  cxci-e  duties,  shall  be  i  atitled.  t-i  the  following  allowance-  for  h-aknge : 

“  O  those  from  Kurland,  Kmlxh-n.  Iiremeu.  1  lainlmrg.  anil  other  neighbouring  places, 
known  by  the  name  of  IUiine-coa-t.  and  tlr.-e  from  France  by  the  risers.  'i\  per  cent.  On 
those  coming  from  France,  bv  -ea.  or  from  other  countries  1>\  the  Illiiue  and  Wall.  12  ]>er 

‘‘On  those  from  other  more  di-tant  countries.  11  per  cent.  Lastly.  12  [ter  cent  for 
whale-oil.  and  -i\  p-r  cent  for  w hah-hluhlx-r.  without  u-gard  to  their  origin. 

•"  VII.  In  ca-e  the  declarants  should  consider  the  deduction  allowed  for  leakage  in¬ 
sufficient.  he  -hall  hate  the  privilege  of  paving  the  dut\  on  the  actual  ipiaulity,  which  is  to 
be  ascertained  a»  provided  bv  Article  V..  in  reward  t  -  weight. 

“  VIII.  flood-  of  doim-tic  origin,  on  their  reimportation,  after  having  Ih-cii  exported, 
shall  lie  assimilatid  to  articles  of  the  same  kind,  of  foreign  production,  unless  their  tree  re- 
imjxirtation  'hall  have  liven  authorized  by  the  king,  conformably  to  paragraph  twelve, 
Article  V.,  of  the  general  law  for  the  collection  of  duties,  ike. 

*•  IX.  We  reserve  to  ourselves,  for  particular  ca -es.  and  when  the  interests  of  commerce 
ami  manufacture-  may  retpiire  it.  to  subject  to  hi-;!  er  dutie-,  or  to  prohibit  the  im|x>rtntion 

of  products  of  industry  coming  . . mutrie'  where  the  productions  of  the  industry  ot  the 

Motherland-  may  be  e\elu-ivelv  taxed  or  prohibited 

“  X.  To  the  terms  of  the  la-t  section  of  Article  XI.  of  the  law  of  July  12,  1S21.  there 
shall  1h-  restotvd  a  tenth  of  the  duties  for  comb  imported  or  cxportcil  in  national  ves-els, 
unless  the  importation  ot  exportation  under  a  flag  specially  nationalized  Ik;  already  favoured 
in  the  general  law  or  tariff. 

“  This  provision  reiates  exclusively  to  imports  and  export*,  hv  spa.  and  to  national 
yp'scls  furnished  with  «ca  letters,  and  their  tniiispirtation  inu»t  h:  made  without  delay, 
under  p-naltv  oj  forfeiting  the  privilege.  lint,  in  the  event  of  wood'  being  declarcil  for 
transit,  which  could  not  forthwith  pr«H*ecd  to  the  place  of  destination  on  account  of  a  short 
delay  or  iuip<-diment  at  the  place  of  discharge  for  want  of  a  vessel,  or  on  account  of  ice 
nml  other  like  extraordinary  circumstances;  also,  when  indispensable  repairs  of  |vackngva 
nre  mpiircd,  they  may  he  placed  in  the  public  stores.  The  chief  officer  may  prolong-  the 
stay  of  the  goods  in  the  warehouse  if  neeo'sarv.  but  not  exceeding  six  months. 

••  The  importer  has  the  option  of  renouncing  the  right  of  transit  within  the  time  fixed 
for  passage,  ami  if.  in  that  case  .".the  import  duty  is  less  than  the  transit  duty,  already 
paid,  the  surplus  is  refunded  :  or  if  it  Ik-  greater,  be  nui't  pax  the  deficiency. 

"The  impirt.  e'|Mirt.  ami  tnin-it  duties  mu-t  1m-  paid  on  all  goods  ami  merchandize 
as  often  as  they  nre  imputed,  expirted,  or  declared  for  transit,  unless  expressly  ex¬ 
empted. 

“  No  merchandize  can  Ik-  impnrti-d  by  -ea,  except  through  the  outputs  or  first  offices 
of  entry,  now  established,  or  which  mav  hereafter  be  designated,  at  the  m-nitbs  of  the  rivers, 
passes,  or  other  points  of  communieation  with  tin*  sea,  nor  Ik-  discharged,  unless  provided 
with  a  permit  granted  for  the  purpose  at  the  e-tabli-hed  place  of  discharge. 

‘‘  Captains  and  mates  are  required,  within  twenty-four  hours  nfter  their  arrival  at 
the  first  office  of  entry,  to  make  an  application  for  entry,  to  exhibit  the  ship's  papers, 
and  the  documents  relating  to  the  cargo,  before  they  arc  allowed  to  proceed  to  their 
destination. 

"  The  declaration  must  contain  a  statement  of  the  merchandize  on  hoard,  specifying 
the  different  articles,,  with  the  nuinlier  and  marks  of  the  barrels,  packages.  Ac  ,  a«  also  the 
destination  of  the  vessel. 
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GENERAL  REGULATION**  oKiTSlOMS, 

*4  A  duplicate  of  the  declaration  is  transmitted  in  the  port  of  delivery,  nnd  a  enpv  pivon 
to  the  captain,  which  serves  as  a  permit  for  the  continuance  of  his  voyage. 

*‘  If  there  l)e  several  places  of  discharge,  tin*  same  must  Ik*  set  forth  in  the  declaration. 
This  document  is  signed  hv  the  master,  mate,  ami  the  officer  before  whom  it  is  made. 

“  At!  duties  are  paid  in  cash. 

“Goods  mav  Ik*  transliip|ied  from  one  vessel  to  another,  for  exportation,  on  pnvmeut 
of  the  transit  duty. 

“Tlie  ail  valorem  duties  are  estimated  hv  the  invoice,  and  the  declaration  of  the 
owner  or  consignee,  or  hv  the  public  price  current. 

'*  L’|h>u  application,  a  reduction  of  duties  is  allowed  on  goods  dnmngrd  on  the  voyage, 
and  which  have  Ik-oii  unknowingly  entered  as  |K*rfect.  prov  ided  the  application  is  made 
prior  to  the  trends  havin';  liven  withmwn,  or  ]*o»n*s»ion  taken  of  them. 

“  This  retluction  is  made  on  gm  ids  paying  duty  according  to  weight  or  measure,  con¬ 
formably  with  the  price  which  the  damaged  articles  fetch  at  a  public  -ale.  Or.  it  mav  bo 
male,  if  desired,  on  the  estimate  of  sworn  broker-,  or  other  experienced  jiersnus.  in  the 
case  of  a<l  valor  at  duties,  a  new  declaration  mav  Ik*  made,  correcting  the  lo’iner,  made 
on  tlie  presumption  of  the  merchandize  not  lieing  damaged. 

**  Kverv  captain,  or  other  per-oii.  who  shall  fail  to  make,  at  the  proper  oflioe.  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  his  cargo,  nnd  shall  (Inis  attempt  to  imjHiit.  export,  or  pa--  in  transit,  frnidu- 
leutlv.  the  articles  which  conipo-e  hi-  canto,  -hall  he  impri-omd  for  10U  le-s  than  one 
mouth,  nor  longer  than  one  xear.  Thcxe--el  and  cargo  are  al-o  forfeited. 

“  If  the  mimlK*r  o|  the  package-.  found  en  l»*anl.  do  mu  l  orre-p.ind  with  tlio-e  stated 
in  the  declaration,  the  captain  i- liable  to  a  line  "t  one  handled  tlorin-  for  every  deficient 
paeknge,  whilst  tlie  package-  which  exceed  the  number  declared  are  <  ..iili-cntcd. 

**  \  penalty  of  lilt x  tlorin,  i-  impo-cd  on  mix  package  whnh  -hail  he  found  to  contain 
goods  different  from  tlio-e  designated  in  the  di  ela ;  ation. 

"  The  ic«piired  document'  mu«t  .no  niupanx  everx  kind  of  mu  ort.itjon,  until  its  n"’ival 
at  the  final  place  of  di-charge,  or  at  the  entrepot,  and  until  tin*  i  tlieiul  viiinration  has 
lice 1 1  mad,*.  .And.  in  like  manner,  they  should  a.  eompanx  good-.  e  |o.,t.  ,1  „r  for  tiau.-it, 
ill  order  that  they  may.  on  their  pa— age.  U*  exluhiteif  to  anx  oti.eer  tup.ning  them. 

“Captains  m-gdeting  to  exhibit  to  tin-  otlieer-  of  tie-  la -r  hnieaii.  the  documents 
relative  to  the  good-  tran-pornd.  imur  a"  penalty  of  tweurv-toe  tlorin-  for  e.u  h  document 
held  haek. 

“Vessel-  are  liable  f„.  the  p,m.ll.e-  or  tim*.  imuri.d  bx  the  captains." 


kingdom,  or  to  avail  him-elf  •>(' the  hem  tit  of  the  tran-it. 


srcorul  i-  the  , 

admini-tratioi 
and  eiitin-lv  i 

“All  met 


[icnnit  |br  di-charge. 

“  Goods  pax  ing  an  a>l  valorem  duty  ar,  land  according  to  the  value  *'11  delivery  from 
the  entrepot,  and  not  according  to  the  value  at  the  time  ol'entrv. 

“  Good-  destined  for  nnv  other  place  than  the  ports  of  di-charge  may  he  transported 
thither  for  entrepot,  on  giving  bond  for  the  faithful  di-charge  of  the  tin -t. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

SE.U’OHIS  OK  IIULI.A  X  I). 

Holland  abounds  with  scnnorts  ;  and  oven  along  t hat  district  of  sand,  and 
sandhills,  without  inlets,  which  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Meuse  to  the 
Holder,  there  are  manv  places,  as  Schrenigen,  .'Vvnhri/I;  Xoinlcuort,  K^munt-an- 
Zee,  from  whence  strongiv-built  flat-bottomed  fishing-vessels  put  to  sea,  into 
which  they  arc  launched  with  their  tackle  and  stores,  by  means  of  rollers,  over 
the  sand  and  through  the  surf.  On  their  return,  laden  or  otherwise,  they  dash 
in  under  full  sail  through  the  surf,  and  over  the  smooth  sand,  and  are  then  hauled 
up  by  force  over  rollers  from  the  sea  to  the  dry  beach. 

The  towns  of  the  interior,  as  Arnhern,  (irmiiiifreii.  Zirnl/e,  Deventer, 
Leu  warden,  Utrecht .  I  hie/,  l!oi*-/c-  Due,  Donheeht ,  J.ei/den,  Allonaar ,  and 
others,  have  all  the  advantages  of  ports  extended  to  them  by  the  rivers  and  oy 
canals:  both  the  latter  rendering  all  Holland  one  great  port  divided,  as  it  werc> 
into  great  and  small  islands. 

A.mstkiidam,  is  the  only  port  of  the  Zuyder-Zce  that  has  any  foreign  trade 
of  conserpienee.  The  ancient  importance  of  /A»n /;,  in  w  hich  the  great  licet  of 
Admiral  de  Ruyter  was  built,  has  vanished;  and  its  present  trade  consists  chiefly 
in  its  exports  of  butter  and  cheese,  provisions,  and  fish.  Its  manufactures, 
its  ship-building,  and  even  its  herring-fishery  are  now  of  little  value  eonipared 
to  their  former  magnitude,  e-peeially  as  regards  its  fishing  ami  its  naval  con¬ 
struction.  JCnhhdi/M'ii,  the  ancient  centre  of  the  great  Deep  Sen  he,  ring-fishery, 
and  from  whence  -KHJ  large  vessels  sailed  annuallv,  h  ,s  become  insignificant,  and 
its  harbour  is  choked  up  with  sand.  Mcn/lem/dik ,  from  whence  the  largest  ships 
were  fitted  out  for  (iuinea,  and  which  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce  with 
other  parts  of  the  world,  has  now  scarcely  any  foreign  trade.  Hnr/iu^en,  and 
the  many  small  ports  of  the  Zuyder-Zee,  and  Friesland, — especially  Cironingcn.  to 
which  large  ships  can  ascend  by  a  canal  from  the  Kins, — have  all  a  coasting- tradc> 
and  export  butter,  cheese,  turf,  and  other  artie'es. 

The  1! elder,  with  its  deep  harbour,  arsenal,  and  the  works  constructed  by- 
order  of  Napoleon,  and  the  great  ship-canal  from  it  to  Amsterdam  is  a  commo¬ 
dious,  deep,  efficiently-maintained  naval  station  and  arsenal. 

The  canal  from  the  llcldcr  to  opposite  Amsterdam,  is  fifty  miles  long,  thirty 
feet  broad  at  the  bottom,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  broad  at  the  surface 
an  1  twenty  feet  nine  inches  deep.  Its  banks,  sides,  and  bottom,  are  firmly 
constructed,  two  sixty-gun  ships  can  pass  each  other  in  any  part  of  its  length. 
It  has  locks  only  at  each  cud.  Ships  arc  towed  in  about  eighteen  hours  from 
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the  Holder  to  Amsterdam  :  and  all  the  shoals  and  dangers  of  the  Zuyder-Zee, 
which  formerly  rendered  the  passage  from  the  ocean  so  tedious  and  intricate  are 
now  avoided.  Steamboats  now  ply  from  Amsterdam  along  the  south-eastern 
shores  of  the  Zuyder-Zee  to  C’nmpcn  on  the  Ysscl,  from  whence  new  steamboats, 
lately  established  by  a  company  ply  by  the  Ysscl  and  Rhine,  to  Dvvvn/er, 
Arnheim,  Dusfehiorf,  and  Cologne. 

The  lit /dvr.  to  w  hich  the  entrance  from  the  ocean  for  the  largest  ships  is 
deep,  i  ommodious,  ami  safe,  and  ihe  great  canal,  now  render  Amsterdam  one  of 
the  most  accessible  of  ports.  In. January,  the  sluices  of  the  great  warehouse 
ing  or  entrepot  dock  of  Amsterdam  were  opened.  The  largest  ships  can  enter 
it  laden  :  formcily  all  large  vessels  were  obliged  to  unlade  their  cargoes  into  lighters 
in  the  Zinder-Zec,  beyond  the  bar  of  the  I’mnpas.  The  charges  by  the  canal 
from  the  llehier  to  Amsterdam,  we  have  stated  under  tlse  head  of  pilotage. 

Zaa.noam,  which  is  situated  on  the  Y.  above  Amsterdam,  has  ceased  to 
he  a  great  ship-building  port.  The  neighbouring  windmills  for  sawing  tim¬ 
ber  and  crushing  oil-seeds,  are  the  chief 'sources  of  employment  for  its  thrifty 
inhabit, mts.  The  imports,  exports,  and  navigation  of  Amsterdam,  and  the 
operations  of  the  Maolschnppy  or  Batavian  Company,  will  be  found  detailed 
hereafter  under  the  heads  of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  Holland  and  of  t lie 
Dutch  Netherlands'. 

Amsterdam,  although  it  has  long  ceased  to  he  the  centre  of  the  exchanges, 
funds,  and  bill  transactions  of  the  world,  still  retains  a  considerable  share  of 
those  operations.  It  has  some  manufactures  of  wool,  cotton,  linen,  and  silk; 
and  although  they  afford  employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants,  they  are  other¬ 
wise  comparatively  unimportant.  Its  diamond-cutting  and  jewellery  still  retain 
fair  repute.  The  sugar-refineries,  soapcrics,  distilleries,  tanneries,  oil-works, 
tobacco-manufactories,  and  ship-building  establishments  have  been,  up  to  the 
present  time,  the  most  valuable  branches  of  industry.  Ship-building,  however, 
has  decreased,  both  in  this  port  and  in  others  :  the  number  constructed  for 
the  Java  trade  having  greatly  exceeded  the  demand  for  freights  between  that 
colony  and  Holland.  The  various  handicrafts  and  ordinary  fabrics,  common 
in  all  large  towns,  arc  also  carried  on  in  Amsterdam.  It  has  also  some  glass¬ 
works  and  ironwoi  ks.  This  city,  however,  must  be,  as  it  always  has  been, 
considered  as  a  commercial  and  not  as  a  manufacturing  town. 

Its  royal  dockyard,  in  which  several  ships  of  war  have  been  constructed, 
appeared  to  us  as  very  nearly  resembling  that  of  Deptford. 

The  octroi  or  consumption  taxes  and  other  burdens  are  high, — living  is 
conserpiciitly  expensive,  and  the  wages  of  artisans  and  workmen,  arc  higher  than 
in  Belgium,  France,  or  Germany. 

Commission  for  sales  and  purchases  is  usually  two  per  cent :  brokerage  on 
bills  one-third  to  one-half  percent.  Premiums  for  insurance  arc  moderate 
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This  business  has,  from  an  early  period,  been  extensively  tiansacted  at  Am¬ 
sterdam. 

Credits  have  always  been,  and  continue  to  be,  at  short  dates  in  Holland. 

Discounts 'of  one  to  two  per  cent  only  are  allowed  for  prompt  payments. 

Tares  on  sales  are  fixed  upon  a  scale  which  has  been  established  by  usage  : 
the  deductions  for  tare  arc  generally  more  liberal  than  in  most  other  countries. 

The  old  bank  of  Amsterdam,  which  was  established  in  l(i09,  ceased  its 
operations  on  the  approach  of  the  French  armies  in  1  f;R>.  A  new  bank  was  esta¬ 
blished  in  ISM,  which  has  ever  since  been  in  creditable  operation. 

Insurances  and  the  business  of  joint-stock  companies  are  carried  on;  the 
offices  and  home  direction  of  the  Ikitaviaii  trading  company  arc  established  in 
this  city.  A  railroad  to  extend  to  Rotterdam  is  in  operation  as  far  as  Leyden. 

Haarlem,  which  is  situated  on  the  lake  or  sea  of  the  same  name,  has  manu¬ 
factures  of  silk,  linen,  lace,  ribbons,  velvets,  carpels,  rugs,  oil,  soap,  and  three  or 
four  cotton-factories,  which  have  been  established  since  the  separation  of  Holland 
from  Delgium.  The  late  king  was  a  partner  in  one  of  these  cotton-factorics. 
None  of  them  are  in  a  flourishing  state.  The  trade  in  llowers  and  tlowcr-bulbs 
has  long  been  one  of  the  leading  interests  of  Haarlem.  The  Haarlem  lake  or  sea, 
which  was  formed  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  an  inundation,  is  now  attempted 
to  Ire  drained  with  success,  and  50.000  acres  of  good  land  is  consequently 
expected  to  be  recovered. 

AlkmaaR,  by  which  the  great  canal  of  North  Holland  passes,  exports  buttcrin 
large  quantities,  and  from  .15,000  to  -12,000  tons  of  cheese  annually.  Gronin¬ 
gen,  the  capital  of  Friesland,  has  paper-factories,  and  some  fabrics  of  cotton 
stockings,  woollens,  and  coarse  silk.  It  exports  cattle,  butter,  &c.,!  and  has  a 
ship-building  trade. 

IIelvoetsluys  forms,  with  its  spacious  harbour  and  anchorage,  opposite 
Gorce,  the  principal  naval  station  of  the  Dutch  on  the  south,  being  to  the 
navigation  of  Rotterdam  and  the  navigable  mouths  of  the  Rhine  and  .Meuse, 
what  the  Ilclder  is  to  Amsterdam  and  the  Zuyder-Zec. 

Flushing  is  a  deep  naval  port,  commanding  by  its  irsenal  the  Sclield- 
The  .inlets  between  the  islands  of  Walchcrcn,  Zealand,  &c.,  and  the  mainland, 
with  Dordrecht,  and  other  places  on  the  mouths  and  lower  branches  of 
the  Rhine,  Meuse,  and  Schcld,  afford  numerous  places  for  anchorage  and 
shelter. 

The  two  great  ports,  however,  which  carry  on  foreign  trade  arc  Amster¬ 
dam  and  Rotterdam.  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  and  Havre,  sue  now, 
in  fact,  the  great  inlets  and  outlets  of  western  continental  Kuropc.  It  is  true 
that  the  pernicious  tariff  and  commerciai  laws  of  France  are  unfavourable  to  the 
prosperity  of  Havre;  and  that  under  the  oppression  of  the  French  commercial 
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system,  Nantes  and  Bordeaux,  otherwise  so  conveniently  situated,  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  languish. 

Antwerp,  which  lias  a  far  superior  port,  and  greater  convenience,  will  also 
continue  to  he  of  minor  importance  to  Rotterdam.  The  exclusive  principles  of 
trade  for  some  time  entertained,  and  during  the  last  year  in  many  respects  en¬ 
forced  in  Belgium,  and  .the  comparative  small  extent  of  the  countries  which 
Antwerp  supplies,  are  all  favourable  to  Rotterdam.  When  security  of  position, 
from  ditliculty  of  approach  'except  hy  consent  of  its  inhabitants),,  was  a  para¬ 
mount  advantage  for  a  commercial  mart,  Amsterdam,  like  \  enicc,  situated  at 
the  bottom  of  a  gulf,  possessed  a  natural  sup  rioritv  of  position.  The  changes 
which  have  taken  place,  and  the  inventions  and  steam-power,  which  have  ex¬ 
tended  new  facilities  to  trade  and  navigation,  transferred  in  many  respects  a 
superiority  ot  position  to  Rotterdam:  which,  with  Hamburg,  form  the  great 
inlets  and  outlets  of  (iennany. 


PORT  (’ll  A  HO  KS  AT  IIOTTKK  II A  M . 


11 1 i.i,  of  Charges  at  Rotterdam  on  a  British  Vessel,  rated  in  her  Register  at 
311(1  Tons,  but  which,  by  the  Netherlands  admeasurement,  amounted  to 
31  I  Tons,  and  paid  Tonnage  Duty,  &c.,  accordingly. 


Pilotage  from  -a  to  lh.-lv.vt.luys . liH.liO 

V ^i-itiiig-jiliv-ii  iaii  and  quarantine  dues  ....  3Vld 

I.iidit.-  and  Iiiiovs  on  tin-  coa-t  ....  . 

Pilotaor  . .  l']ch«et,luvs  to  Rotterdam  ...  ri.t.TO 

Harbour-dues.  .  . 23  d<> 

Mca-uring  ve.-sel  and  ccrtilleale  .....  13. 2d 


Manifests  and  lamlw niters  ......  12. dO 

Life-lont  Society  ........  3.1(1 

Hill  ofhenlth  . .  :  7.<X> 

(.'anal  dues,  horses,  A’c.  ...  .  .  Kld.fl-4 


SI  a.  dO 

Other  charges,  and  the  manner  of  conducting  business  is  much  the  same  as 
at  Amsterdam ;  and  in  some  degree,  from  the  frequent  intercourse  of  Rot¬ 
terdam  with  it,  approaches  in  the  mode  of  its  transactions  to  that  of  London. 


General  Charges  for  Lights,  Beacons,  and  Buoys,  on  the  Exterior  Coasts 
of  Holland. 

I3y  a  decree  of  the  28th  of  March,  133G,  it  is  ordered  that  all  vessels,  whether 
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Dutch  or  Foreign,  into  whatever  port  of  the  Netherlands  they  may  outer,  shall 
pay  the  following  duties  per  ton  :  viz. — 

Vessel'S  arriving  from  nny  port  east  of  the  Capo  of  (iood  I  lope 

to  (’a|>e  Horn,  inwards  .......  d  12 

Ditto,  outwards  .......  .2  .T 

Vessels  arriving  froei  the  Ca|ie  of  (.>>•< of  Hope.  Africa,  or 

America,  entering  .5 

Ditto,  outwards  .......  .1  -h 

Vissels  from  the  Mediterranean,  including  <  lit*  -altar  and 

Canton,  entering  .  •  .  .  .  ,  .  •  -  ‘  dj 

Ditto,  outwards  .......  .1  li 

W— els  airiving  from  Spain,  Franee.  1’nited  Kingdom,  ami 

the  Channel,  entering  .......  2  .'! 

Ditto,  departing  .......  .  O.t  I 

Vo-sels  arriving  from  Greenland  and  all  countries  north  of 

Holland,  entering . .  .  I  A  2 

Ditto,  outwards  . .  .  (»I  I 

Coasting  vi — e|s.  inwards  .  ...  .  .  O.t  I 

Ditto,  outwards  .......  .1  |t 

The  spare  occupied  hv  the  machinery,  iNc..  to  he  deducted  on  measuring  the 
tonnage  of  steam-vessels.  Vessels  in  ballast  to  pay  halt  the  above  dues. 

•  .Ships  of  war,  Dutch  or  foicign,  arc  exempt  from  the  above  dues:  Dutch 
fishing- vessels  and  pilot  boats  arc  also  exempted. 

Interior  light,  buoy,  and  beacon  duties  are  regulated  by  the  same  ordi¬ 
nance.  These  charges  are  minutely  detaikri  for  all  the  rivers,  &.C.,  and.  they  are 
very  moderate. 

til  ti  ll  V\\ lOATtnx  oN  IMF.  IillINF. 

Tiik  trade  of  Holland,  by  the  Rhine,  not  only  from  and  to  Rotterdam,  but 
ti.  and  fiorn  Amsterdam,  is  of  great  value  and  extent.  Tin  navigation  of  the 
Rhine  below  the  Prussian  frontier  is  viitualiy  in  possession  of  1  lolland  ;  but 
neither  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  nor  the  convention  of  Maycncc  yield  any  presump¬ 
tive  right  to  Holland  over  that  navigation  :  and  the  British  government  not  only 
always  disclaimed  .such  assumption  on  the  part  of  Holland,  hut  has  claimed  the 
right  to  navigate  even  as  far  as  Frankfort  from  and  into  the  sea.  The  following 
articles,  still  in  force,  of  the  treaty  of  v. i 1 1 1  l-Vanki'oit  insists  upon  .this 

right  : 

“  A Itr.  VI.  'Hie  same  duties  -hall  lie  paid  on  the  importation  of  anv  articles,  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandize.  into  the  territor  s  of  hi-  Britannic  Majc-tv  in  Kiim|h-.  from  the  free  citv  of 
Frankfort  and  the  territories  thereof,  whether  -urh  iui|Mirtntiou-  -hall  lie  in  Briti-h  nr  in 
Frankfurt  vessels;  or  whether  such  article-,  good-,  wan--,  and  merchandize,  -hall  lie  'mil- 
shipped  at  any  foreign  [iort  frri'.i  a  Frankfurt  into  a  British  vcs-el,  or  he  laden  on  hoard 
any  such  British  vessel  at  rny  quay,  wharf,  or  warehouse,  at  which  the  same  mav  have 
lieen  discharged  from  anv  .such  Frankfort  vi—el;  and,  reciprocalh ,  the  -a me  duties  shall 
be  paid  on  the  importation  of  anv  articles,  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  into  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  free  city  of  Frankfort,  or  into  the  -aid  city  from  his  Britannic  Majesty's  ter¬ 
ritories  in  Europe,  whether  sueh  ini]K>rtation  shall  lx*  in  Frankfort  or  in  Briti-h  ve-sels  ■  or 
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whether  «ueh  article'  shall  lx-  transhipped  at  any  foreign  port  from  a  British  into  a  Frank¬ 
fort  ye— cl.  nr  Ik-  laden  mi  board  any  -mb  I’ rank  fort  yes-el  at  any  rjuav.  wharf,  or  ware¬ 
house.  at  which  the  -nine  may  have  Ih-cii  di-eharo-cd  from  any  ^uch  British  vis'd. 

“VII.  The 'amc  duties  -hall  lx*  paid,  and  the -aine  drawback-  and  Inanities  allowed 
and  granted,  mi  the  ei|w>rtatimi  of  anv  article'.  o.nid',  ware',  and  merchandize,  from  the 
territoric'  of  hi-  lhitannie  Majesty  in  Kurnpc,  hy  sea  or  hy  inland  navigation,  to  tlie  free 
city  of  Frankfort  and  tile  territorie.  thereof,  whether  'iich  ex]xirtation  'hall  lx*  in  Frankfort 
or  in  1  irit i'li  ye— cl'  ;  and,,  reciprocally,  the  -nine  dntie-  -hall  he  paid,  and  the  same  bounties 
and  drawback- iillnv.vxl,  on  the  ■  xpiTTation  of  any  article',  ijood'.  ware',  and  merchandize, 
from  the  territmie' of  the  free  city  of  Frankfort,  or  from  the  said  o»;y  by  inland  navigation, 
to  hi'  Ilritaiinie  Majo-tv’s  dominion-  in  Kurope.  whether  such  exportation  'hall  be  in  British 
or  in  Frankfort  vc"els. 

“  VIII.  No  hitjher  or  other  dutii*' or  eharoi*' on  account  of  tonnage.  lipht,  or  harbour 
dues,  pilotajje.  salvage  in  ease  of  damage  or  shipwreck,  or  any  other  local  charge',  shall  lie 
imposed  in  any  of  the  ports  of  his  Ilritaiinie  Majesty’s  dominions  in  Furope  or  Frank¬ 
fort  yes-els,  than  those  payable  in  the  same  ports  by  British  ve-scls  :  nor  at  Frankfurt  on 
British  le-sol'.  than  shall  lie  payable  at  Frankfort  on  Frankfort  ve— els. 

*•  IX.  In  'mi-ideratiou  of  the  limited  extent  of  the  t-rritory  belmi^ntr  to  the  Republic 
of  Frankfort,  it  is  hereby  stipulated  and  ntrrved,  that  any  ve- 1  I.  bein^  Frankfort  or  British 
built,  and  lieino  tia\i*ratcd  by  a  master  and  a  crew,  three-fourth'  of  which,  nt  least,  are 
citizens  or  -uhjeet'  of  the  free  city  of  Franktort,  or  o|  any  or  either  ot  the  states  comprised 
in  the  (iermanie  ( 'oiifedorati-Mi.  n-dc-crihed  and  enunictatcil  in  the  odd  and  .i(ith  Articles 
of  the  (teneral  Treaty  of  ( 'on^re--.  'i*/ued  at  \  ii-nna,  on  the  Bth  of  .June;  lslu,*  such 
i.-.i  !,  -o  built,  navigated,  ami  wholly  owned  by  1  rankfut  c  iri/vii'  or  subject',  -ball,  for 

all  the  put] . f  thi-  Treaty,  betaken  to  In-  and  con-ideu-il  as  a  xcs-cl  lielunyiii"  to 

Ftankfort. 

••  X.  It  I-  turtle  r  mutually  s;r.  cd.  flint  ie>  lumber  or  other  'dntie'  -hall  lie  levied  in  the 

. . I  either  ol  tie-  llt_di  t  '•ntractur.'  I’artie..  upon  any  ]icr-onal  property  of  the 

subject-  and  Ciii/en-  ot  ,  a,  li.  r.  -jie.  In,  IV.  on  the  removal  ot  tile  '.'line  from  the  said  terri¬ 
tories  'either  upon  inheiitat . •(  -udi  pi'epcitv  or  mlierwi-ei.  than  are  orsliall  lx*  payable 

in  .  ai  h  -ti.te  upon  the  like  propciTv,  when  leiicned  by  a  -uhjeet  or  citizen  of  such  state 

••XI.  1  lie  1 1 1 1 1  (  ontraetii.o  I’.ntn  '  . . t  >  imm-eive-  to  enter  upon  additional 

stipul  it  ion-  lor  tin  purpo-  ol  I.,,  liuatiiio  rind  <  vt»  miner,  men  beyond  vvli.it  i-  comprehended 
in  the  Treaty  of  t  hi  -  date,  the  commercial  u-lation.  of  tin  ir  re-peetiye  subject-  and  domi¬ 
nion',  citizen-  atid  territorie..  upon  tin*  principal  citlici  of  n  ciprocal  or  cipiiy  alcut  advantages 
a-  the  ca-c  may  lie  :  and  in  the  event  of  any  Aitic!,-  1  *r  Attiele.  h.-ino  emieluded  Ix-tweeti 
tin-  -aid  lliu'b  Coulrtlctintr  l.’aiti* for  ”iv  inr  .  If.  ct  to  -ueli  -tipiilation-.it  i-  hereby  agreed 
that  the  Article  or  Arthlc-  wliieii  may  In  n  alti  r  be  ■■■  eoneluded.  -ball  lx.*  considered  as 
Iminiiio  part  of  the  pre-ent  Tn-aty.” 

•  /  r  t  I  I  I  I'l.'i,  .in.  LIU. 

Art.  Mil  Tin  S  lyeieun  Inner.  and  1  n  lown-  ol  I  icrnuny,  under  w  hich  denomination, 
for  the  pre.cnt  purpo  -  e.  arc  ■  mepr.-nc  tided  tia-ir  Majc-ta  .-  the  1  niperor  of  Austria,  the  Kinr-  of 
I’ru  —  in,  Denmark.  and  the  \i  thcn.-iml- :  that  I-  to  -ay  tne  l.inpcror  of  Austria  and  the  Kin" 
of  I’m— in  for  all  their  po-.i  s-imi-  winch  anciently  hclonccd  to  tile  German  Umpire,  the  king  nf 
Denmark  for  tin*  D  e  ny  m  1 1 < >1  - 1  in.  and  the  kinirol  the  Netherlands  fur  tile  tirand  Duchy  of 
I.ineinliur-r.  esialiiisli  ainmir  tin  m-clv  cs  a  perpetual  (.onfcdcratiun,  which  shall  be  called  the  Ger- 

I.  VI.  Tl:e  alfair- of  the  ('uulederatimi  shall  lie  conlidcd  to  a  Federative  Diet,  in  which  all 
tin*  nienihei-  -hall  vote  In  tie  ir  I’ienipotrntiario,  eitiier  individually  or  cell* ctivdy,  in  the  fal¬ 
lowing  manner,  without  prejudice  to  their  rank  : 

Austria  I  vote  ;  Hriis-ia  I  ;  Bavaria  I  ;  Saxony  I  ;  Hanover  I  ;  Wiirlemhern  I  ;  Baden  I  ; 
KIcctoral  lles.se  I  ;  (tram)  Duchy  of  Hesse  I  ;  Denmark,  for  Holstein.  I  ;  the  Netherlands,  for 
l.iixcmhiirtr,  I  ;  Grand  Dural  ami  Ducal  Homes  of  Saxony  I  ;  Itriinswick  and  Nassau  I  ;  Meck¬ 
lenburg  Schwerin  and  Sirrlilz  I  ;  Holstein,  Dldenlmrir.  Anhalt.' ami  Scliuartzburi;  I  ;  llolietizol. 
lern,  Irichteiistein,  Rems,  Schaumburg  l.ippe,  Li|ipearui  U  aldeek  I;  the  Free  Town*  of  Lubcc  , 
Frankfort,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg  I. — Total  17  Votes. 


NAVIGATION  DUES. 
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INTERIOR  NAVIGATION  OK  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

By  a  decree  of  August  8,  183.1,  the  King  of  Holland  approved  the  following 
new  tariff  of  the  duties  of  navigation,  sluices,  and  bridge  tolls,  for  the  grand  canal 
of  North  Holland,  as  proposed  hv  a  permanent  commission  of  the  syndicate  of 
the  sinking  fund  for  liquidating  the  canal  loan. 

Art.  I.  The  sluice  dues  for  vessels  arriving  from  foreign  countries  are 
rated  on  the  tonnage,  and  according  to  the  distance  of  the  port  to  the  place 
of  departure. 

II.  At  each  of  the  sluices,  named  William’s,  Purmercndc,  Zypc,  and  Nieuw 
Diep,  the  duties  during  the  day  (see  Art.  IX.)  are  collected  as  follow : 


Vessels  of 
UK)  tons 
ami  tinder 

Vessel* 

|  from  100 
To  1 aOton* 

Vessels 

above 

UN  ENTERING. 

cents. 

cents. 

cent. 

Vessels  nrrivingfrom  the  Hast  Indies  and  countries 
beyond  the  Ca[>o  of  Good  Hojk',  and  from 

American  jiorts  beyond  Cai«;  llom,  or  in  the 

South  Seas  .  .  .  •  .  per  ton 

II 

i  m 

i 

Vessels  arriving  from  the  West  Indies  and  from 
all  ports  U[Hm  the  east  coast  of  North  and 

South  America,  the  islands  included,  nnd  all 
the  ports  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the 

Straits  of  Gibraltar  .....  do. 

i 

f)  ; 

i 

Vessels  arriving  from  the  ports  and  islands  of 
the  Mediterranean  nnd  the  Levant,  on  both 
coasts  down  to  Gibmltnr  •  .  .  .  .  do. 

! 

71 

Ves'vls  arriving  from  Gibraltar  to  the  strait*  of 

Doter  ;  the  Irish  channel,  nud  from  all  part* 
situated  on  the  «est  anti  north  of  Gaj>e 

Trafalgar  .......  do. 

! 

I 

■4 

i 

Vessels  nrrbing  from  the  straits  of  Doter  ami 
all  other  ports,  la-sides  those  nlanc  mentioned, 
situated  on  tile  North  and  Baltic  seas.  .  .  do. 

i  ! 

3J 

i 

Without  regard  to  destination  ....  do. 

.1  : 

1i  ' 

1 

The  foregoing  duties  arc  reduced  one-half  when  vessels  on  entering  are  three- 
parts  loaded  with  wood  for  building,  or  with  salt,  and  when  only  in  ballast ;  and 
on  departing,  when  vessels  arc  in  full  ballast. 

In  such  cases  of  reduction  the  specification  of  cargo,  &c.,  must  be  strictly 
verified. 

'Hie  canal  duties  are  acquitted  for  the  four  sluices,  to  the  port  commissary, 
on  entering  at  the  Nieuw  Diep  sluice  ;  and  on  departing,  to  the  commissary  of 
William’s  sluice.  » 
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The  certificate  of  payment,  given  to  the  shipmaster,  must  he  presented  by 
him  to  the  commissary’  of  the  port,  established  at  the  last  sluice. 

Any  vessel  arriving  at  the  entrv  of  the  canal,  without  having  been  formerly 
measured  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  will  have  to  he  measured  on  pay¬ 
ing  the  canal  dues. 

III.  Vessels  not  entering  the  canal,  hut  forwarding  on  the  canal  the  whole  or 
part  of  their  cargoes  by  lighters,  pay  the  dues  for  each  lighter  according  to  the 
legally-stated  rates  of  tonnage-  The  tonnage  and  place  whence  such  vessel 
cleared  from,  must  he  stated  on  the  lighters’  hill  of  lading,  with  the  acquittal  of 
the  canal  bridges  and  towing  dues. 

IV.  Vessels  reputed  as  lighters  are  so  employed  hv  special  permission  of  the 
officers  of  the  customs  and  excise,  to  transport  the  cargoes  of  vessels  arriving 
from  the  sea  to  the  place  of  destination,  or  which,  by  a  special  permission,  carry 
cargoes  on  hoard  of  vessels  entered  for  sea. 

V.  Vessels  not  reputed  lighters  may  carry  merchandize  destined  to  he  for¬ 
warded  after  passing  the  customs,  or  which  have  on  hoard  merchandize  destined  to 
he  exported  by  land.  These  vessels  are  classed  in  the  category  of  vessels  arriving 
as  far  as  from  the  straits  of  Dover,  fie.,  and  only  pay  on  passing  the  four  sluices, 
the  duties  which  apply  to  that  category. 

VI.  Vessels  loaded  for  foreign  countries  which  come  to  break  hulk,  or  to  un¬ 
load  a  part  of  their  cargoes,  or  to  make  up  a  deficiency,  pay  only  the  sluice  duties 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  their  loading. 

A* 1 1 .  The  dues  for  the  coasters  of  the  V,  are  rated  as  follow  : 


V.  —  .1-  not  baling  merchandize  on  hoard  and  destined  only  for  one  port  upon  the 
eanal.  one  ovn t  per  ton. 

Vi  --el-  haiing  mm-handi/e  on  board,  the  dntv  is  calculated  according  to  the  port 
where  tln-v  arc  loaded. 

\"i — .  haiing  di-ehargvd  tln-ir  cargo  in  a  p  ut  on  the  same  ennal,  and  having  ob¬ 

tained  a  <-.  rt ilii-.iti-  of  p.-iiNieht.  .me  rent  per  ton. 

Ve-.eU  baling  merrhandi/.e  on  li-.ard,  tin:  dntv  i-  calculated  according  to  the  dcsti- 

Tlie  vessels  arriving  by  the  V.  having  only  paid  the  duties  of  the  sluices  to 
a  certain  port  upon  the  canal  and  proceeding  to  the  sea,  must  pay  a  surchagc  of 
the  duties  fiir  the  sluices  traversed,  and  the  integral  duty  for  the  remainder; 

VIII.  Special  dues  are  fixed  for  the  transport  of  goods  through  the  interior 
besides  those  hv  the  lighters  alrcndv  mentioned  in  Art.  111.  to  V.  as  for  rafts  of 
wood,  fxc. 

IX.  During  the  night,  that  is  to  say,  from  half  an  hour  after  sunset,  till 
half  an  hour  before  sunrise,  the  canal  duties  arc  double  the  amount  indicated 
in  the  tariff,  as  well  on  entering  as  on  departing. 
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X.  For  passing  the  flying  bridges  of  the  canal,  the  duties  arc  as  follow : 

I'or  each  Bridie. 

By  Day  Uy  Siitltt. 

Vessels  of  one  mast  .  .  .  .  Scents  I  -  cents 

three  masts  .  .  .  -0  „  ‘2't  ,, 

XI.  For  keeping  in  repair  the  towing- paths  from  William’s  sluice  to  that 
of  Nieuw  Diep,  a  due,  per  each  vessel,  and  at  each  sluice,  of  one  cent  per  ton  is 
paid. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


MAI'LSTIO  OK  HOLLAND. 


The  population  of  Holland  is  estimated  to  increase  at  a  slower  rate  than  th..' 
of  most  other  civilized  countries,  the  following  statements  are  abstracted  from 
official  returns. 

Statement  showing  the  Area  and  Population  of  the  several  Provinces  of 
Holland  in  ls.JO. 


North  Holl.,,,.1 
Smith  ditto .  • 

.  .  ■ 
l  lrrrht  .  .  . 

durhlerhind 
Oteryoocl  .  . 

Drcnthe  .  .  . 
(Jruninircn  . 
Krin»li»mi  .  .  . 

North  lirah.ml 

Toni  ■  ■  • 


Sij.  .Miles.  Inhabitants. 

The  superficies  of  Luxemburg  ( 1  S3 1)  •  •  •  with  311.003 

„  of  Limburg . 1,031  338,39.5 


3, 1  10,027 
!K),CXX> 
1.5, (XX) 
<>,.509, 200 


33-1,289 


Which  added  to  the  above  supriteie  a 
give*  Holland  .... 
And  to  which,  possessions  in  America 


id  populatmi 


1  1,2*9 
-10,tXX) 
10,(XXJ 
270,  (XX) 


Total  . 


9,78.5, 127 
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Rotterdam 

I  lan  clem 
Dmt  . 

Mac-trieht 
Nimeguen 
Delft’  . 
Dev  outer 
Breda 


ation  of  the  principal  Towns,  1831. 


.  72,294 
.  34.564 
.  21,(507 
.  19.972 

.  18.707 

.  17.734 

.  1 5,023 

.  13,039 

.  13,114 


Pont 


i.atikx  of  Foreign  Colonies,  1831. 


I’  O  S  s  i:  s  S  I  I  I  N  ?.  I  White;.  |  Free  coloured.  Slaves.  |  TOT  vi¬ 
lli  .America . ‘..MX)  7.<KK)  77.2(H)  |  !M).(HH) 

In  .Africa  3(H)  j  ...  1  |.7<K>  13, (XX.) 

In  Aria . 32.7(H)  :  6,5(X).2(K>  10.3(H)  '  (L569,2(X> 

Total . ~,s.stH)  i  (5.307, 2(X)  l(>s,2(X)  i  6,(574.2(X> 

Races  of  Inhabitants,  1831. 

Dutch  or  Bavarians  .....  1.900.000 

Walloons . 2S0.(XK) 

Prisons  ........  1 30,  (XX) 

Jews . 30,  (XX) 


Statement  of  the  Population  of  each  Province  of  Holland  on  the  1st  of 


January,  1S.3S. 

North  Brabtw.c  .  .  .  ,.  .  .  366,160 

Guchlcriand  . .  336,401 

North  Holland  ......  423.873 

South  Holland  .......  509,661 

Zealand  ........  145,542 

Utrecht . 140,574 

Friesland  .  ......  227,415 

Ovcrys-el  ....  .  191,062 

Drenthe . .  .  70,271 


Total  .  .  .  .  .  2,583,271 


Ti;e  population  of  the  kingdom,  adding  that  of  the  ports  of  Luxemburg 
and  Limburg  now  under  the  dominion  of  Holland,  cannot  be  estimated  in  1S42 
at  more  than  .1,100, (XX)  inhabitants. 

When  we  consider  that  originally  the  surface  of  Holland  consisted  chiefly  of 
sands,  morasses,  marshes,  flats  overflown  with  waters,  and  heaths,  the  proportion 
now  under  profitable  arable  cultivation  nnd  rich  pasturage,  is  the  most  re: 
markable  proof  of  how  much  can  be  accomplished  by  the  persevering  labour  of 


AGRICULTURE. 


Statement  of  the  Aren  and  Population  of  the  several  Provinces  of  Holland 
according  to  the  Admeasurement  made  in  the  Year  1S33. 


By  the  above  statement  it  will  appear  that  ‘2,1  f>75OSl)  bunders  have  been 
thoroughly  reclaimed  of  the  lands,  waters,  and  sea-shores  down  to  land  water¬ 
mark  of  the  whole  surface  3, (M-tjU/O  bunders,  leaving  S77,sM  bunders  of  sea¬ 
shore,  banks  of  livers,  reed  and  rush  lands,  peat-bogs,  heaths,  and  morasses 
unreclaimed  in  1833.  During  the  last  eight  years  great  labour  has  been  applied 
in  releasing  the  land  from  the  water,  and  from  other  waste  purposes.  The 
draining  of  the  Haarlem  lake  will,  however,  form  the  paramount  hydraulic  work 
of  the  Water-staat. 

AGRICULTURE. 

England  and  Holland  are  the  only  countries  in  Europe  which  do  not  possess 
statistical  accounts  of  their  agriculture ;  and  all  that  we  can  present  in  respect  to 
Holland  consists  of  information  collected  from  general  statements  published  by 
the  provincial  states,  and  from  estimates  made,  or  information  collected  by 
private  individuals.  The  government  of  Holland  docs  actually  nothing  in  regard 
to  statistics,  and  even  the  returns  of  trade  and  navigation  are  remarkably  de¬ 
fective.  The  high  duties  on  articles  of  consumption,  and  the.  interest  which 
individuals  have  to  conceal  the  amount  consumed,  are  stated  to  be  one  cause 
of  the  defective  returns.  The  amount  of  inland  production  and  consumption  is 
said  to  be  utterly  unknown  to  the  government. 

From  the  information  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  obtain,  we  have  drawn 
up  the  following  brief  view  of  the  agriculture  of  the  ten  provinces  which  now 
form  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 

1.  Friesland.  Agriculture,  pasturage,  the  produce  of  the  dairy,  and 
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peat-cutting,  constitute  the  leading  sources  of  this  province.  At  Leeuwarden, 
the  capital,  and  at  Harlingen,  its  principal  seaport,  there  arc  some  manufactures 
of  gin,  paper,  canvass,  and  linen  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast,  em¬ 
ploy  themselves  at  the  several  seaports  in  the  herring-fishery,  and  in  the  export 
trade  of  butter,  cheese,  Kc.  A  great  part  of  Friesland  is  occupied  by  small  lakes 
connected  "onerailv  bv  canals.  Marshes,  and  peat-bogs  extend  also  over  a  great 
part  of  the  surface.  The  latter,  when  reclaimed,  form  polders,  and  peat  is  dug 
and  cut  in  great!  quantities  for  fuel,  both  for  use  in  the  province,  and  for  ex¬ 
portation  to  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  A  urcat  part  of  the  country  is  below 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  provincial  administration  of  the  Wnter-dnat  is  in 
constant  watchfulness  over  the  dykes,  sluices,  and  canals.  Of  the  land  under 
arable  cultivation  and  pasture,  it  is  estimated  that  rather  less  than  one-seventh 
only  is  appropriated  to  the  raising  of  grain,  llax,  hemp,  potatoes,  and  other 
vegetables.  Wheat,  barley,  buckwheat,  rye,  peas,  beans,  llax  and  hemp,  are  the 
principal  productions.  Apples  and  plums  are  cultivated,  especially  the  latter. 
The  farms  arc  leased  for  six  or  seven  years  ;  and  arc  in  extent  from  seventy  to  three 
hundred  and  twenty  acres.  The  rents  arc  as  high  as,  and — taking  the  quality  of  the 
soil  into  account,  and  the  expense  to  the  tenant  of  maintaining  dykes,  iKcc. — higher 
than  in  England.  The  rents  vary  from  eighteen  florins  (AOs.),  to  is  florins  (80s.)  the 
bunder  of  about  two-anda-hnlf  English  acres.  The  landlord  pays  the  land-tax,  as 
is  the  case  generally  in  the  kingdom  :  the  tenant  the  other  taxes  ana  burdens.  In 
some  cases  the  landlord  pays  part  of  the  Dyke-  lax  assessment.  The  ploughs  and 
other  agricultural  instruments  in  this  province,  as  well  as  in  the  neighbouring 
provinces  of  Groningen,  Drcnthc,  and  Overvssel,  arc  st-ill — an  inferior  de¬ 
scription.  The  cattle  and  horses  of  Friesland  arc  among,  if  not  the  best  in  the 
kingdom.  The  former  arc  fattened  for  the  markets  of  Amsterdam  and  Rotter¬ 
dam,  and  they  are  also  exported.  Like  most  of  the  Dutch  horses,  the  feet,  or 
rather  hooves  of  the  horses  of  this  province,  arc  soft  and  tender.  The  sheep 
of  Friesland  are  of  only  a  middling  breed.  The  dairies  in  point  of  perfect  clean¬ 
liness,  and  in  every  other  respect,  arc  admit  ably  managed.  This  remark  applies  to 
all  the  dairies  in  the  kingdom.  Each  province  has  its.  characteristic  churn,  models 
of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  peculiar  implements  of  husbandry  in  each  province,  are 
exhibited  in  the  Museum  of  Agriculture,  at  Utrecht.  The  butter  is  generally 
good,  and  exported  in  large  quantities  to  Amsterdam  and  to  other  parts.  The 
cheese  called  kanterkaas,  is  of  high  repute  ill  Holland.  It  is  pure  but  not  rich. 
The  breeding  of  bees  is  also  attended  to  as  a  source  of  profit.  Vermicelli  and 
macaroni  are  prepared  at  Oudwoude.  Starch,  from  the  feeule  of  potatoes,  in 
various  places.  A  distillery  worked  hv  steam  for  making  spirits  from  feeule  of 
potatoes  has  lately  been  established  ;  and  there  are  ordinary  distilleries  in  several 
places.  Cement,  chicory,  and  ordinary  ironmongery  are,  with  other  ordinary 
wares  manufactured  in  various  parts.  Navigation  by  steam  has  been  in  operation 


for  a  year  between '  Lemtncr  and  Amsterdam  ;  and  small  iron  steamboats  nrc 
plying  between  the  former  and  Sncck.  They  are  to  be  continued  to  Lecu- 
warden.  The  roads  are  now  kept  in  tolerable  repair.  The  province  has 
numerous  literary  and  benevolent  institutions.  Primary  instruction  is  extended 
to  all  children  There  arc  nine  special  charity-schools  ;  and,  in  2fi  1  other 
schools,  poor  children  arc  taught  gratis.  There  are  six  savings-banks,  fifty- 
three  hospitals,  capable  of  receiving  2000  persons  ;  seven  workshops  for  employ¬ 
ing  poor  artisans  ;  and  numerous  other  institutions  capable  of  affording  relief  to 
above  .30,000  persons.  In  the  colony  of  the  “  Socirh/  of  lieuciokiicc,”  there 
arc  employed  and  maintained  1 1  1  orphans,  or  children  abandoned  by  parents  ; 
3f>9  who  were  beggars,  and  13  who  returned  to  the  colony  for  employment. 
Frugality,  neatness,  and  thrift  prevail  in  this  province. 

Giionisgun. — 'Phis  province  has  less  of  its  surface  under  water  than  Fries¬ 
land.-  In  most  other  respects  the  same  characteristics  prevail.  Pasturage  and 
agriculture  form  the  chief  sources  of  employment  and  existence.  The  crops  arc 
much  the  same  as  in  Friesland.  In  the  town  of  Groningen,  and  in  a  few  other 
places,  there  arc  some  unimportant  manufactures  of  wool,  cotton,  hoiscry.  silk, 
iXc.  The  ordinary  and  necessary  handicrafts  arc  also  followed.  In  the  provin¬ 
cial  capital  there  is  rather  an  active  export  trade  in  butter,  cheese,  rape-seed, 
rape-oil,  &c.,  the  canal  to  the  Ems  is  deep  enough  for  large  ships. 

DiiE.vrnHL=-Tnis  province  is  the  least  productive  and  by  far  the  most  thinly 
populated  in  the  kingdom.  Heaths,  peat-bogs,  and  steril  soils  prevail.  Peat¬ 
cutting  and  exporting  the  same,  and  pasturage  and  agriculture  arc  the  chief 
sources  of  the  inhabitants.  The  pauper  colonics  established  in  the  kingdom 
about  twenty-one  years  ago,  though  profitless  in  regard  to  production,  have 
returned  a  considerable  portion  of  the  heath-land.  Assrn,  the  capital  of 
Drcnthc,  is  only  a  small  villager;  and  there  can  scarcely  be  said~To"  be  any 
town  in  the  province. 

OvERY.ssKt,,  though  somewhat  more  populous,  has  much  the  same  rhan.cterns 
Drcnthc  in  regard  to  its  sterility,  heaths  and  peat-bogs.  As  far  ns  the  soil  admits 
buckwheat,  and  some  other  grain  and  vegetables  are  produced  ;  and  the  rearing  of 
bees  is  attended  to.  Pasturage  is  as  extensively*  ns  possible  the  object  of  the 
population.  Zwolle,  the  capital,  has  rather  an  active  trade  in  grain,  seeds,  cattle* 
wool,  skins,  &c.,  and  has,  besides  the  ordinary  handicrafts,  tanneries,  sugir  and 
salt  refineries,  and  some  fabrics  of  wool,  cotton  and  linen. 

There  has  been  a  cotton-factory  (the  yarn  used  in  which  has  beer  two- 
thirds  English),  established  under  royal  protection  near  Zwolle.  It  sup¬ 
plied  the  Batavian  Company  with  about  1G,0<X)/.  sterling  value  of  ordinary 
cotton  fabrics  for  Java.  The  concern  has,  however,  been  an  unprofitable  one, 
and  said  to  be  now  nearly  broken  up.  Steamboats  navigate  the  Ysscl  from  the 
Rhine  at  Arnhcim  to  Cam  pen  near  the  Zuydcr-Zce,  from  which  others  plv  to 
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Amsterdam.  Cutting  and  exporting  peat  forms  a  leading  occupation  for  the  in¬ 
habitants.  In  the  foregoing  four  provinces  the  food  of  the  people  consists  chiefly 
of  potatoes,  and  rye-bread,  with  a  little  meat  and  fish,  butter-milk  and  whey. 
Fruit  and  culinary  vegetables  are  raised  in  all,  especially  near  the  towns. 

(ji,EU)Kiti.ANU  in  the  only  country  in  the  kingdom  which  may,  in  parts,  be 
called  hilly.  A  great  portion,  however,  consists  of  heaths,  and  steril  waste 
lands.  Some  of  the  latter  has  been  planted  for  some  years  with  Scotch  firs  and 
Weymouth  pines  ;  and  also  with  oak  shrubbery,  for  the  purpose  chiefly  of  using 
the  same  as  underwood  for  fuel,  ttc.  In  other  parts,  whether  in  the  marshy 
alluvions,  and  low  country  extending  from  the  .Meuse  to  Uorcutn  and  Arnhcim, 
and  along  the  western  frontier  and  Zuyder-Zee,  or  in  the  undulated  country, 
north  of  Arnhcim,  pasturage  and  arable  cultivation  arc  industriously  and  carefully 
attended  to.  Wheat,  rye,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables,  and  especially  buck¬ 
wheat  and  tobacco,  are  the  principal  crops. 

(Juelderland  abounds  in  orchards.  The  cultivation  of  many  parts  near 
Arnhcim,  is  in  the  most  flourishing  state  ;  and  this  province  appeared  to  us  on 
passing  recently  over  it  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition.  In  no  place  was 
poverty  apparent,  and  though  penury  certainly  may  be  discovered,  yet  the  pro¬ 
vincial  institutions  aflbrd  Occupation  or  the  means  of  existence  to  all  who  are 
really  in  want  of  food,  shelter,  clothing,  or  employment.  The  agricultural  so¬ 
ciety,  and  other  institutions  of  Arnhcim  are  all  useful  in  their  various  purposes. 
The  H atcr-staat  of  Arnhcim,  is  a  branch  of  that  administration,  upon  whose  care 
and  vigilance  the  safety  of  Holland  depends  during  the  overflowings  of  the 
Rhine. 

Utukcht. — This  province  is,  except  where  it  is  in  some  parts  covered  with 
water,  or  in  which  peat-bogs,  and  some  heath-land  occur,  all  under  pasture  or 
arable  cultivation.  There  is  more  wheat  grown  on  the  arr  blc  lands,  than  in  any 
other  oart  of  the.  kingdom.  Tobacco  and  buckwheat  arc  also  extensively  culti¬ 
vated.  Orchards,  and  flower  and  kitchen  gardens  abound;  and  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  tlic  produce  of  the  soil,  and  of  the  dairy  has  long  been  in  a  flourishing  state. 
Fallowing,  and  a  systematic  rotation  of  crops  is  generally  pursued.  The  agri¬ 
culture  association  of  Utrecht,  which  possesses  a  museum  of  farming  imple¬ 
ments  and  dairy  utensils,  arranged  in  numerous  rooms,  has  imparted  considerable 
encouragement  to  the  improvement  of  husbandry.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
AppelJoorn,  and  of  Loo,  a  residence  of  the  king,  a  great  portion  of  the  heath 
and  waste  lands  have  been  reclaimed.  The  roads  in  Utrecht,  as  well  as  in 
(iueblerland,  and  in  North  and  South  Holland  are  remarkably  smooth,  and 
pave!  neatly  with  small  bricks  or  clinkers,  and,  with  the  canals  form  the  routes 
of  c<  nimunication.  Commodities  of  all  kinds  are,  however,  conveyed  by  the 
canals,  or  by  the  several  streams  of  the  Rhine.  A  great  portion  of  the  milk 
which  the  pasturage  of  this  province  yields,  is  carried  by  the  canal-boats,  .n  clean 
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white  casks  to  be  retailed  at  Amsterdam,  Utrecht,  and  other  towns.  This  re¬ 
mark  applies  to  the  dairies  situated  near  the  large  towns,  in  North  and  South 
Holland.  Lands  in  Utrecht  arc  seldom  cultivated  by  the  proprietors,  they  are 
let  on  leases  of  from  six  to  seven  years  to  the  farmers. 

North  Holland. — This  province,  of  which  Amsterdam  is  the  capital,  is  all 
low,  and  protected  from  the  sea,  and  from  inundations  bv  the  samlv  dou  ns  of  the 
western  coast,  and  by  the  dykes,  which  require  constant  watchfulness  and  re¬ 
pairs.  The  mills,  which  draw  otF  the  water  from  the  polders,  or  enclosures-,  are 
constantly  at  work  whenever  there  is  sufficient  wind  to  turn  them.  The  Haar¬ 
lem  lake,  now  about  tube  drained,  the  V,  ami  various  small  lakes,  occupy  a 
large  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  province.  A  fertile  district  called  llecmster- 
land,  consists  of  polders,  which  were  reclaimed  by  drain  ng  a  lake  of  about  fifteen 
miles  in  circumference.  The  greater  part  of  North  Holland,  except  where  the 
peat-bogs  are  worked,  is  appropriated  to  pasturage.  I’lower  and  kitchen  gardens,- 
and  common  fruit-trees  arc  carefully  attended  to.  IJarlev,  some  oats,  peas, 
beans  of  different  kinds,  mustard  and  other  seeds  are  all  grown,  the  lands  are 
never  fallowed.  The  produce  of  the  dairy  constitutes,  however,  the  chief  value 
obtained  from  the  lands.  Dairy-farms  have  usuallv  from  forty  to  sixty  cows, 
and  each  is  estimated  to  yield  seventy-two  to  eighty-four  pounds  of  butter,  and 
more  than  double  that  quantity  of  cheese  ;  the  latter  is  made  from  skimmed 
milk,  the  former  of  the  cream  ;  and  a  dairy  supplied  with  the  milk  of  til'tv  cows 
is  estimated  to  produce  1000  lbs.  of  but  ter,  and  000  i  lb-,  of  cheese.  The  cows 
are  milked  by  men,  and  the  dairy-farmer  with  his  family  and  servants  live  and 
eat  together,  and  often  in  the  same  building  as  the  cattle.  These  buddings  are 
however  kept  cleaner  than  most  farmhouses  in  any  other  country. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  dairy  farms  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
'Hie  sleekness  of  the  horses  and  cattle  of  North  Holland  is  attributed  to  the 
water  they  drink,  which  is  brackish,  or  almost  as  salt  as  sea-water. 

Soctii  Holland. — This  province  is  altogether  a  low  country  with  samlv 
downs  lining  the  sea-coast,  and  with  dykes  protecting  it  from  the  influx  of  the  -ea, 
and  from  the  inundations  of  the  rivers  which  (low  through  it.  Of  the  population 
on  the  first  of  January,  consisting  of  5:17.-11*  inhabitants,  i27R.!Mil.  being 

more  than  one-half,  lived  in  Rotterdam,  the  Hague.  Leyden,  Hurt,  Delft,  Schie- 
dom,  and  other  towns, — exhibiting,  in  this  view  of  the  population  alone,  the  trading 
importance  over  the  agricultural  value  of  this  province. 

Pasturage  more  than  arable  cultivation  prevails.  About  one-third  of  the 
surface  not  occupied  by  water,  hogs,  or  waste,  is  under  arable,  garden,  or  fruit 
cultivation.  The  grain  sown  in  the  polders  is  frequently  de-troyed  by  water 
The  administration  of  the  'Vtiter-staal,  is  in  everv  part  vigilant,  and  their  listen- 
sive  or  protective  works  in  this  province,  especially  where  the  waters  of  the  Rhine 
are  let  off  into  the  sea  at  Katwvk,  merit  all  approbation.  The  canals,  bridges 
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and  mads  arc  kept  in  excellent  conditn  n.  Turf  is  cut  for  fuel  in  some  places 
Seeds  of  various  kinds,  culinary  vegetables,  and  fruit  ate  generally  cultivated. 
Wilii  the  exception  of  seeds  ..ml  madder,  aid  the  produce  of  the  dairv,  the  pro¬ 
vince  r<  ip. oes  tar  in.  ,■  tor  its  consumption  than  its  soil  produces.  Lands  arc  let 
on  leases,  and  rents  are  optionally,  on  the  part  of  the  tenant,  paid  in  kind;  the 
proprietor  pays  the  land-tax.  The  nntaver  system  is  also  followed  hut  not 
generally.  The  head  si  rvants  live  and  cat  w ith  their  employers.  Beigerland, 
and  the  countrv  around  Port,  is  the  chief  madder-browin''  district.  The  culture 
is  expensive;  a  good  emp,  impoverishing  the  soil,  however,  ought  to  produce 
from  o.'.nn  to  lunolhs.  per  acre.  The  dairv-fanns  arc  by  far  the  most  important. 
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iws  of  South  Holland  are  often  admired  for  their  quality 
their  forms.  The  horses  have,  however  the  general  fault 


of  tender  hoofs  and  feet. 


Zkai.amk — This  province  comprises  t he  island  of  Walchcron,  Schouwen, 
Bcrgerlaml.  some  other  i-iaods  situated  between  the  Selield  and  North  Holland, 
and  the  district  of  Cad-aiid  extending  along  the  south  shores  of  the  Selield. 
The  latter  district  is  fcrtde  ami  eulti  ated  in  much  the  same  manner  as  in  the 


adjoining  parts  of  riamli  is;  the  lands  are  let  on  lease,  and  fallowing  and  a  rota¬ 
tion  of  crops  are  gem-railv  well  understood  and  pursued  by  the  farmers,  who  are 
a  thrifty,  frugal  |  rople.  Walehercii  i'  also,  in  most  parts,  fertile,  and  the  provinee 
of  Zealand,  although  main  (.arts  of  the  l-land  are  steril  and  unproductive,  yields 
food  sot  tie.,  n!  for  its  inhabitants,  ami  exports  butter,  madder,  and  souls. 

Nokiii  ISii.viiant,  which  now  forms  a  province  of  the  kingdom,  comprises 
the  greater  pai  t  of  the  (  ountrv  formerly  known  as  the  ( iiiifni/ili/Junils.  Wide, 
samly,  and  dreary  .heaths  prevail  in  several  ;  irts  of  North  Brabant.  Several 
extensile  disiikis  originally  of  alluvial  fertility  abound  ;  and  in  other  parts,  as 
around  Br.  da.  p  .or  soils  have  been  rendered  fertile  hy  the  industry  of  ages, 
(mod  wheat  ami  other  grain,  potatoes  and  various  vegetables  and  seeds  are 
generally  "mwii  in  this  provinee,  lmt'not  in  superabundance.  The  manufac¬ 
turing  industry  of  the  towns  for  home  use,  and  the  common  handicrafts  allbrd 
employment  to  a  great  many  who  consume  the  produce  of  the  soil;  and  cattle, 
shcep-pastu rage,  and  the  preparation  of  fuel  give  occupation  to  another  class  of 
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consumers.  Taking  all  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Holland,  t  lie-  produce  of 
the  soil  is  insufficient  for  the  general  consumption,  ami  the  import.,!, on  of 
corn  lr.s  at  all  times  exceeded  the  exportation.  If  the  labourite.:  population,  in¬ 
stead  of  eating  bread  and  animal  food  more  sparingly  than  perhaps  any  i.tlier  in 
Europe,  were  to  consume  as  great  a  quantity  of  bread  as  the  French  do.  the 
corn  produced  in  all  the  proainces  of  the  kingdom  wool  !  not  p.-nbabiy  he  eq  :.d 
to  half  the  consumption. 

Mr.  Meek,  in  his  report,  lately  ( 1 w  12;  pre-mtu!  to  both  hmis-.  s  of  par¬ 
liament,  states : 


••  Till-  principal  articles  of  agricultural  produce  which  Rotterdam  i  vpat,  t 
Ilritaiu  are  butter,  cl . .  ham-,  tongue-,  fr-l,  fruit..  In,-.  .  d  ami  rape-,  d  e;. lo¬ 

bar  h  for  tanning,  tins,  bun-,  madder,  ami  -pint-.  !!:,|»- e. ,!  ,.,k..  whirl)  i-  , 
manure  nnla.  h.i-  ben  ->  high  in  price  for  tin-  la-t  four  \ear-,  that  Imt  iitrle  ba-  I 

arhantagr.  In  e. uo er-.-iti-u,  with  one  of  tin-  b  iding  mnehnnl-.  In-  ob—n.-d  that 
lirwl  prot.  etiw-  duti,--  a-  well  a-  ling-land,  and  if  tin-  latter  reduced  tin-  dutie- on  pn 
corn,  and  other  ngri,  ultural  pr—luee,  tin-  former  would  no  doubt  — ui  do  tin-  -an 
he  did  not  think  that  anv  reduction  in  tile  duties  on  piow-ion-  would  one  -neb 
pul-e  to  the  agriei.lt. iral  interest-  of  Holland  a-  to  ocea-ioi,  mo  ,  ta  t  1  , 

produce  ;  nor  did  be  eon-i.l,  r  tin-  natural  re-oiuo  -  and  r:,  p-d„in  i, -  of  the  eo„„t 
susceptible  of  am  material  e\t,  ,,-i-u.  :  added  to  uhnh.  tin-  !,.  dm-,,  f  I  |)  I  t 
render  bin.  aaer-'r  to  nila  change  in  the  enlti.atio,,  „f  In-  lan.l.  'Ihr.r  might.  |.„w 
some  inerei-e  of  produce,  a-  dO.IHtO  nne-  had  bin  k  I  ,  m  rn-„i.'i,.|  in  j  1. 

Janie  ril.ia.k  was  e.p.allv  npplieahh  to  Itutih  ,  at-;  but  that  the  pr- dm  ,-"ot  u 

»a-  a  depot  to,  Rheni-h.1  lather  than  fJ.R.drir  j’n.-im,  on,,  but  that  it  w.,.'  , 
fidered  probable  that  anv  great  additional  ipi.mt  .r  a  would  I..-  produced  bv  ana  in  -I 
of  the  Kng-li-h  eomme.eial  -.•li-in,  and  'hat  nil  ...etchant-  on  the  .  entire  ,! 
change,  and  mould  prefer  a  'fiacd  duta  to  a  -li.lii.tr  ''  ale.  ba  au-e  tin  v  could  h. 
<>j»- rations  o„  -afer  data,  if  the  duty  'were  fia.d.  Holland  had  a  dnlmg  -  ale 
Kngland.  hut  it  was  imt  popular.  Thi-  latt.  r  opinion  n-  to  a  liaed  duta  wa-  m-t  e, 
in  .-uh-eipn  ut  e.maer-atio..,  on  the  .-.thjeet  with  merchants  at  other  plae. 


it  wih 


Mr.  Meek  gives  the  following  ns  the  prices  of  articles  at  Rotterdam,  exclusive 
of  the  excise  or  consumption  duty  which  is  paid  indiscriminatclv  in  Holland, 
without  distinction  as  to  the  origin  ot  the  article  :  viz. — Oxen,  I  to  Id/.  :  eons, 
7/.  to  10/.;  calacs,  j </.  per  lit.  ;  stallions,  2d/.  to  .»()/.;  gelding-.  Id/  I  1  in/.; 
mares,  J5/.  to  -to/.;  colts,  .*>/.  to  Hi/.;  sheep.  I  H/.  pier  Hi. :  swine,  >/.  to  ('■/.; 
bacon  and  hams,  -!d<.  to  55  a.  per  cavt.  ;  hcef  and  pork,  .*>#/.  to  '</.  :  beef,  fresh, 
-1  Ac/-  ;  mutton,-!'/.;  veal,  d butter,  ’.hi.  to  Is.:  cheese,  d  k/.  to  !</.  p.rllt.  ; 
herrings,  pickled,  "id.  to  S/.  per  HK);  tongues,  to..  todd>.  per  cavt.:  linseed  and 
rapesced  cakes,  5 /•  10«.  to  Hi.  per  ton  ;  Item]),  5( )/.  to  Ho/,  per  ton  ;  tl  .a.  tine,  dd/. 
to  85/.  per  ton  ;  bones,-!/,  to-!/.  10*.  per  Ion;  peas,  d.H.  to  ds*.  per  rptarter: 
beans,  38*.  to  -11*.  per  quarter;  madder,  10*.  to  7"'-  per  ewt.  ;  (ietieva  spirits, 
2*.  to  2s.  2c/..  per  gallon. 
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Table  of  Import.  F.xport,  and  Transit  Duties,  levied  agreeably  to  the  Pro¬ 
visions  of  liie  Dutch  Corn-law  which  came  into  operation  the  2d  of  January 


•  TLr  KhgD.ti  Imp*  nal  <V:r»r1.*r  i«  fjw*l  *.  i  . 


I*  \l  ITU  CMI.IlMJW, 

FitEDKiurK’s  Omiti.  ■— 1 This  fiord,  or  district,  lying  near  Ntccmvyk,  situated 
on  1  lit-  confines  oi  the  Drvnthe,  (heryssel.  and  I-’riesland,  was,  twenty  years  ago, 
rhictly  a  barren  healh  ;  and  the  origin  of  its  cultivation  and  settlement  may  be 
considered  as  owing  to  circumstances  which  seem  to  coincide,  by  arrangement, 

for  good  purposes. 

In  1 ' I  7  the  king's  attention  was  engaged  in  a  plan  for  reclaiming  an  im¬ 
mense  heath  whieli  occupies  a  great  portion  of  country,  lying  between  Mordyke 
and  Breda,  oil  the  north  and  west  ;  and  of  Maestrieht,  on  the  south  and  cast  of 
the  province  of  Antwerp. 

Sometime  before,  (ieneral  Van  den  Bosch  returned  from  Batavia  to  Holland, 
lie  had  been  remarkably  successful  in  the  profitable  cultivation  of  waste  lands 
in  Java,  merely  by  imitating  the  example  of  a  Chinese  mandarin,  who  with  several 
emigrant  country  men,  settled  near  the  lands  possessed  by  the  general.  Soon 
after  his  return  to  I-.uropc  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  utility  and  practi¬ 
cability  of  establishing  national  pauper  home-colonies  on  the  waste  land  within 
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the  kingdom.  The  king  immediately  entertained  the  subject-  a  society  was  at 
once  formed  at  the  Hague,  with  Prince  Frederick  as  president;  the  members  of 
which,  twenty  thousand  in  number,  immediately  contributed  seventy  thousand 
florins,  about  (iitjSO /.  sterling),  a  small  sum  individually,  only  threc-and  a-half 
florins,  yet  sufficient  to  purchase  one  thousand  three  hundred  acres  of  tolerably 
good  land,  two  thousand  sis  hundred  acres  of  heath  district,  and  to  pay  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  preliminary  operations.  The  land  cost  3G,000  florins — 11,000  re¬ 
mained.  The  first  operations  were  ren-'^rinu'  the  river  Aa,  u hich  runs  through 
the  district,  navigable  to  the  Zuydcr-Zec  ;  erecting  fifty-two  cottages  for  as 
many  families,  or  for  six  or  eight  individuals  each  ;  and  a  public  magazine,  a 
spinning-factory,  ami  a  school. 

On  October  10,  HIS,  fifty-two  pauper  families  were  sent  from  various  com¬ 
munes,  and  settled  in  the  colony:  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  Frederick’s 
Oord. 

The  expense  of  establishing,  with  necessary  outfits,  three  families,  or  twenty- 
four  individuals,  was  found  to  amount  to  5  100  florins,  or  about  Hi.*/,  sterling. 
Loans  were  then  raised,  each  limited  to  this  amount,  as  the  expcnsceof  locating 
three  families — these  were  advanced  by  tlie  government,  by  the  king  in  his 
private  capacity,  by  communes,  and  by  benevolent  societies  or  individuals.  For 
each  loan  the  contributors  were  allowed  to  send  three  families,  ti  con  bit  of 
twelve  paupers,  six  orphans,  or  foundlings,  a  married  couple,  or  a  woman 'to  take 
charge  of  the  children. 

The  whole  establishment  was  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  General 
Van  den  Bosch;  a  suit-director  was  appointed  to  preside  over  each  hundred 
families  ;  a  quartermaster  over  twenty  families  ;  and  a  section-master,  thoroughly 
and  practically  an  agriculturalist,  over  twelve  families.* 

Perhaps  no  arrangement  to  prevent  confusion,  and  to  promote  industry  could 
be  better  than  this  plan ;  each  section  being  as  it  were  placed  in  a  state  to 
emulate  each  other. 

Their  employments  were  regularly  subdivided— some  were  occupied  in  making 
bricks,  erecting  dwellings,  burning  lime,  Ko.  ‘Hie  women  in  spinning  and 
weaving.  But  the  chief  occupation  was  reclaiming  and  cultivating  the  land  ; 
the  spade  and  hoc  hare  l>een  generally  used.  All  labour  has  been,  and  is  still, 
performed  by  the  piece,  or  quantity,  not  by  time.  A  regular  account  of  all  the 
the  work  done  is  kept,  and  although  the  colony,  in  point  of  profit,  has  not 
realized  the  sanguine  expectations  of  the  society,  nor  as  a  commercial  speculation 
is  it  likely  to  succeed;  yet,  eight  thousand  paupers,  including  two  thousand  four 
hundred  oqdians  and  foundlings  have  been  well  provided  for  ;  the  labour  of  the 

•  There  is  some  resemblance  between  this  plan  and  that  of  the  military  nsriciiltural  settle¬ 
ments  in  Russia.  Resides  the  members  of  the  society  who  base  rn  interest  m  the  property  at 
Frederick’s  Oord,  there  are  numerous  private  contributors  without  anv  personal  interest  whatever 
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working  paupers  have  paid  for  their  maintenance  ;  and  the  lands  are  considered 
worth  nearly  as  much  annual  rent  per  acre  as  the  original  cost.  From  the  state¬ 
ment  given  me  at  Amsterdam,  the  order,  sohrict) ,  and  industry  of  Frederick's 
Oord,  is  remarkable;  they  have  places  of  worship,  and  schools  for  Lutherans, 
Catholics,  .and  Jew  s. 

The  adjoining  colony  for  orphans  at  Wateren,  and  the  colony  at  Vccnhuisen, 
have  auMvcied  lajually  as  uidl.  Profit,  however,  need  not  be  expected.  Klnr 
plovment  to  the  poor,  although  it  mav  onlv  partiallv  pav  for  their  maintenance, 
is  in  every  respect  preferable  to  sir  porting  them  in  any  other  way.  In  time, 
lands  which  are  now  profitless  may  also  be  rendered  of  future  value;  and  every 
acre  brought  under  cultivate  n  is  adding  so  much  to  this  small  kingdom. 

The  nhnv  at  U'ortel,  in  the  province  of  Antwerp,  was  founded  in  ]  - 2 ‘2 , 
under  the  direction  of  Captain  Van  den  IIom-Ii,  brother  to  the  (ieneral,  and  in 
respect  to  the  plan  of  operation,  similar  to  that  of  Frederick's  Oord.  The  com¬ 
pany  at  U'ortel  ooiiir.ioted  to  maintain  one  thousand  paupers  for  . J."»  florins  each, 
per  annum;  other  paupers  were  affi  rwards  taken;  another  pauper  settlement 
was  undertaken  hv  one  person  near  Mruges.  who  also  agreed  with  governme:  t  to 
maintain  one  thousand  paupers  tor  >j  florins  each,  per  alumni;  hut  whether 
from  the  separation  of  BcLium  from  Holland,  or  whether  the  pauper  colonists, 
chieflv  idle  vagrants  sent  from  I’rus-cls.  being  of  an  inferior  class,  certain,  how¬ 
ever,  it  i',  that  the  pauper  settlements  in  Belgium  are  far  behind  tiie  colony  of 
Frederick's  Oord.  in  prospeutv. 

Various  articles  of  cotton  and  lim  n  are  woven  in  the  pauper  establishments 
of  the  Netherlands.  Tiiev  are  chietlv  striped  or  checkered,  blue,  red,  and  white 
handkerchiefs,  and  coarse  woven  goods,  of  the  descriptions  called  domestics. 
The  quantity  altogether  manufactured  is  of  little  importance,  except  as  far  as 
employing  the  poor  arc  in  question.  Whether  the  poor-rates  of  Kngdand  could 
be  diminished  by  employing  paupers  on  the  waste  and  now  useless  lands  which 
abound,  is  a  question  which  can  onlv  be  solved  by  making  the  experiment  upon 
a  comparatively  extensive  scale.  The  management  of  minor  establishments  being 
always  attended  with  disproportionate  expense. 


I’flODt  CE  OK  LANDS. 

Tiip.  average  produce  per  acre  fur  ten  years  taking  the  province  of  Gronin¬ 
gen  as  a  medium  for  the  best  and  worst  crops  appears  as  follows  : — Wheat,  2d 
bushels;  rye,  21  bushels;  barley,  -10  bushels;  oats,  nearly  10  bushels;  buck¬ 
wheat,  25  bushels;  peas,  19  bushels  ;  beans,  20}  bushels  ;  rape-seed,  17}  bushels ; 
linseed  and  other  small  seeds,  1 7  bushels.  Potatoes,  207  bushels.  Tobacco,  about 
4000  tons  is  stated  to  be  annually  produced,  mixed  with  Havannah  and  Ham- 
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Tiie  earliest  manufactures  of  any  country  are  those  of  first  necessity  re¬ 
quired  by  the  inhabitants  under  the  local  circumstances  of  the  place,  Boats, 
ropes,  nets,  fishing-lines,  and  tackle ;  sails,  barrels,  or  casks ;  and  ordinary 
clothing,  are  the  articles  which  would  naturally  have  been  the  first  manufactures 
of  the  Dutch. 

Holland,  including  Friesland  and  (Juelderland,  is  stated  to  have  been  a  wool¬ 
len  chub  manufacturing  coiintrv  before  the  time  of  Charlemagne:  who  is  said 
to  have  made  presents  to  foreign  princes  and  others,  of  "  Frison  habits  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colours,  and  of  white,  purple,  and  gray  Frison  mantles.’’  This  would  pre¬ 
sume  a  certain  degree  of  perfection  in  dyeing  and  weaving,  for  the  age,  in  those 
articles.  The  e-irly  export  trade  of  wools  from  F.nglund  to  the  continent  was 
'  chiefly  to  supply  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  cloth-weavers,  before  the  thirteenth 
century  the  Hollanders'  are  described  as  carrying  various  manufactures  0 
England,  and  bringing  ha<  k,  in  exchange,  wool  for  thec.se  of  their  ti^crum 
(weavers).  At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  town  of  Zaandam  became 
so  famous  for  its  construction  and  outfitting  of  ships,  as  to  supply  France  with 
vessels. 

.Leyden  was  early  distinguished  for  its  woollen  manufactures,  to  which  that 
city  is  said  to  have  owed  its  prosperity.  In  order  to  maintain  the  reputation 
of  the  Lovden  cloths,  thev  were,  in  I  !>-,  subjected  to  inspection  bv  the  govern¬ 
ment  authorities.  Calais  was  then  made  an  fnt rcynt  for  English  wools,  which  w.-re 
chiefly  sent  afterwards  to  Holland:  and 'Philippe,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  cxemp.ed 
them  from  any  duly  on  passing  his  frontier-town  of  (Jravdines.  In  1-HitJ  the 
importation  of  any  of  the  cloths  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Friesland,  were  >ro- 
hibitcd  by  Edward  IV.  of  England,  and  the  Parliament.  The  general  opinion  is 
therefore  erroneous  that  there  were  no  manufactures  in  Holland  until  its  iide- 
pcndence,  and  until  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Xantes.  The  litter 
event,  and  the  persecutions  in  Flanders  bv  the  Spaniards,  occasioned  Multi¬ 
tudes  of  the  best  manufacturers  to  tly  for  safety  to  Holland,  as  well  :s  to 
England;  and  we  find  also  that  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  in  Kil  l,  gave  pre¬ 
miums,  and  the  privileges  of  citizenship  to  foreign  manufacturers  who  ‘sta- 
hlished  themselves  in  that  city.  Extension  of  commerce  at  the  same  inu: 
brought  new  raw  materials  into  Holland  to  he  manufactured.  Fabrics  of  sper¬ 
maceti  and  whale-oil,  seal-oil,  ixhitclead,  litharge,  minium,  vermilion,  sal 
saturnum,  various  dyestuffs,  camphor,  borax,  diamond-cutting,  sugar  and  salt 
refining,  dyeing  and  bleaching,  and  dclf  or  earthenware,  and  many  other  {re¬ 
parations  and  fabrics  arose  and  flourished. 
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Among  the  woven  manufactures,  velvets,  fine  cloths,  cambrics,  surges, 
dimities,  ribbons,  galloon',  threads,  linens,  canvass,  paper,  were  all  in  a  fair  state 
of  prosperity.  Ironwork  for  ship-building,  and  tbe  anchors  and  other  appur¬ 
tenances  of  ships  and  boats,  and  all  kinds  of  tools  then  used,  were  also  fabricated 
in  the  counlry.  Another  branch  of  industry  from  which  the  paper  manufac¬ 
turers,  printers-,  and  publishers  of  Holland  found  great  gain,  was  the  printing  and 
publishing  of  books  in  foreign  languages,  and  the  classics. 

Holland  was,  however,  not  destined  to  continue  a  great  manufacturing 
country.  'Hie  dearness  of  labour,  high  taxes,  and  circumstances  peculiar  to  tbe 
country,  were  unfavourable  to  many,  especially  to  woven  fabrics.  Nor  would 
they  ever  have  flourished  generally  to  any  important  extent  above  the  demand  for 
home  consumption,  were  it  not  for  tbe  persecutions  and  commotions  which  dis¬ 
turbed  the  industry,  and  arrested  the  useful  inventions  of  Franco,  Spain,  and 
Flanders..  As  manufactures,  aided  by  improved  machinery,  arose  rn  England 
and  France,  they  declined  in  Holland.  It  was  evident  that  the-  latter  was 
adapted  by  position,  ami  by  the  commercial  spirit  of  her  cit.  ms,  for  a  trading, 
and  not  a  manufacturing  country. 

Various  measures  were  propose  1  to  restore  the  declined  manufactures,  which 
hid  formerly  received  protection,  but  hey  all  failed,  and  M.  Luzac,  in  ins  work  on 
tkc  Wealth  oj  Holland,  speaking  of  the  taxes,  says,  “  Others  may  perhaps  ex¬ 
amine  if  these  taxes  have  been  judiciously  imposed,  and  if  they  have  been  levied 
with  proper  economy.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  observe,  that  the  manufactures 
of  wool,  silk,  gold,  silver,  ami  a  multitude  of  others  have  succumbed,  after  bav¬ 
in::  struggled  for  a  long  time  against  the  progress  of  the  taxation.  Holland  has 
only  saved  from  the  shipwreck  of  her  manufactures,  those  which  have  not 
beei  exposed  to  the  competition  of  other  nations.” 

\t  one  time  Holland  made  paper,  and  printed  books  for  nearly  all  Europe. 
The  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  theological  and  philosophical  works  and  most 
works  of  erudition,  and  nearly  all  tbe  memoirs  and  romances  of  France  and  other 
courtrics  were  issued  from  tbe  press  ot  Amsterdam,  until  the  paper-manufac¬ 
turers  of  France  undersold  those  of  Holland,  and  until  the  foundries  of  France 
and  -.ngland  produced  also  the  printing-types  at  far  less  cost  than  those  of  other 
couitries.  The  great  breweries  of  Holland,  for  the  maintenance  and  management 
of  wlich  several  edicts  were  published,  disappeared  also, — and  th'  i /.ares,  to  which 
Dclt  gave  a  name,  were  succeeded  by  distilleries. 

Sncc  tbe  peace  of  1814.  the  government,  and  especially  tbe  ex-king,  have 
beer,  until  lately,  anxious  to  raise  up  manufactories,  especially  of  cottons.  The 
cxp'ricncc  of  twenty-five  years  has  fully  proven  that  these  goods,  which  require 
to  Ic  produced  by  the  most  improved  machinery,  and  by  moderately- paid  labour, 
carnot  be  made  in  Holland  to  com,,  etc  in  the  markets  of  tbe  world  with  those  of 
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England,  Switzerland,  and  Germany, — and  that  nothing  coeld  have  maintained 
those  of  Haarlem,  and  Ovcrvssel,  but  the  contracts  under  which  the  IJniulel- 
Alaalschappy  or  Batavian  trading  company  have  agreed  t  >  take  these  goods. 
As  far  os  the  customs  tariff  of  Holland  bears  upon  the  importation  of  foreign 
manufactures,  domestic  fabrics  now  receive  little  or  no  protection.  The  attempt 
to  protect  manufactures  by  high  duties,  has,  it  may  be  said,  been  abandoned 
since  the  separation  of  Holland  from  Belgium.  The  present  import  duties 
(see  the  Tariff)  on  yarns,  threads,  and  woven  goods  is  from  *  per  cent  on  linen 
yam  to  the  highest,  ten  per  cent,  on  lace.  Cotton,  woven  goods  of  all  kinds, 
undyed,  printed,  or  otherwise,  only  pay  -1  per  cent. 

The  cotton-factories  have  used  chiefly  British  cotton  twist ;  that  near  Zwolle, 
in  Overysscl,  which  sold  about  16,000/.  value  .of  woven  cottons  to  the  M nuts- 
chappy,  consumed  about  10.000/.  value  of  British  twist. 

The  woollens  of  any  importance,  are  common  cloths  and  hosiery.  I.incn 
manufactures  are  chiefly  made  for  home  use,  and  the  bleaching  of  linen, 
especially  at  Haarlem,  is  extensively  carried  on.  Diamond-cutting,  and  most 
kinds  of  lapidaries’  work  arc  still  in  a  profitable  condition  at  Amsterdam. 
Glass  manufactures  and  pipe-making  form  another  branch  of  industry  ;  and 
paper-mills  arc  numerous,  and  may  yield  a  fair  profit. 

The  distilleries  of  Schiedam,  arid  those  of  Delft  and  other  places,  must  be 
classed  among  the  long-standing  manufactures  of  the  country,  which  still  main¬ 
tain  an  important  place  in  the  industry  of  Holland.  There  arc  above  IOO  large 
distilleries  in  the  former,  and  some  thousands  of  swine  are  fattened  on  the  g/u/« > 
or  refuse  of  those  establishments.  The  sugar-refineries,  stdl  protected  bv  high 
duties  nnd  drawbacks,  have  for  several  years  been  in  extensive  operation  at  Am¬ 
sterdam  and  Rotterdam.  They  are  now  considered  to  lie  rather  declining  in 
consequence  of  the  competition  raised  by  the  large  sugar-refineries  established  ,ut 
Cologne  anil  other  places  witlnn  the  Prussian  dominions. 

The  following  account  of  tiie  engineering  establishments  and  foundries 
of  the  country  was  lately  drawn  up  for  us  by  an  intelligent  gentleman  at  Rot¬ 
terdam  : 

“  The  largest  engineering' e-tabli-hmrnt  and  foundry  i?j  this  country  i-  -itunti-d  at 
Fcyetioord,  near  Rotterdam  ;  there  i-  al-n  one  at  the  Hague  owned  1,,  >h—r,.  Kothoveu 
and  Co.  ;  one  at  I-eyden  chiefly  for  working  •■;>  uhieh  |  :u„  ,„,t  aii-vo  r. 

the  cost  exceeding  that  of  foreign  iron,  although  the  quality  i-  good  ;  on.-  at  I  'treel.t.  no.! 
one  at  Deventer.  The  latter  u.-e-  iron  prodm-ed  from  a  hind  of  iron— and  found  in  that 
Iteighliourhood,  Such  lieing  the  only  in-tanee  in  whieli  the  metal  i-  found  in  it-  natural 
state  in  this  country,  but  the  production  i.,  not  eou-iderahle.  in  thi-  i  in  i  Rotterdam  .  th<  ie 
are  live  such  establishments  of  ini|Mirtaure  ;  \iz..‘tlm,e  uf  Jlr»i-.  tan  Vli— iugen  and  »an 
fiteel, — Ditian  ami  Co., — I'hri-tian  Veneer,  —  Ijmgfonl  and  Co..  — A.  J tenon  and  fa.  ;  ,,f 
which  the  first  and  second  are  the  mo-r  exten-ive.  The  former  of  the..  n»..  i-  tie  olde->,  and 
was  set  going  by  a  joint  stock  company,  and.  a-  far  n-  I  am  aware,  continue-  ngtilnri-.  to 
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■■•silly  refunding  of  capital.  It  has  at  different  times  slnn 
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•  -  - 1  n  i  >  1 1  - 1 1  n  i  •  - 1 1 1  of  till"  others  Iin«.  hoxvever.  caused  a  (ompetitioii  which 
>1  their  pinlit-.  Til. -I-  e-tahli-hnicnts  manufacture  -team-engines  of 
siii.l  all  -oil-  oj  machinery,  boilers  |.mii[i.,  bridges.  iron  .teamboats, 
r\  other  article  .>1  « rought  or  cast  iron  and  copper.  I« <tli  large  and 

m.  r  . 'oiii|i..nciit  part-  of  such  engines  are.  Imxxexcr.  imported  from 

i-  tli  "o  iitiiioK  of  for.  i gn  manufacture.  of  which  tln-rc  arc  many  in 
i  th.-  al-.xe.  and  -.  ii'i.il  other  article-.  -itch  a.  for  instance,  rails  for 
ei'  •  .mi  l.o  |".rt.  .1  hotter  ami  cheaper  from  abroad,  although  oast* 
■,  .1'!.  will,  a  uty  of  »i  pel-  tho.e  of  wrought  iron  of  2  |mr  cent, 

pm  ami  hnr  ii"ii  i-  .mix  !,  percent.  liriti-h  har  and  pit;  iron  is 
no  li  111  th. -e  e-tabli-Ium  nt-.  and  they  eon-utne  chiefly,  if  not  entirely, 
i  th.  i  -  *  .  r  i : . « 1  a  hi  rt;c  .'piantity  pinion,  to  the  o|M-ration  of  the  new 
i.  It  then  fore  still  t>  mains  to  he  seen  whether  Belgian  coal  can  now 


it"  the  internal  economy  of  these 
as  can  !»■  jndtred.  !  should  -ay  that  their 
-ahli-l.men't  of  railroad.,  the  drainage  of 
1 1 1 T „ lent  i  hot  I  should  say  th.TC  i.  not 


.'P" 


.duet 


mill,  a 


1  rlgin 


re.  I  I 


■  cannon,  anchors,  and  chain- 
part  F.ngli.h,  and  the  ho--c 
!  in Ion.  ha-  'in  agency  h.-te  |.;r  the  -ale  of  such  articles. 

aeiorie,  i;-e  w hieheyer  -ort  of  tin-  raw  material  i,  the  cheape-t. 
.  oil.  red  that  adxantage  .o.  r  the  (ii  riu.m,  which  is  the  kind 
Aitli  it.  Smaller  ipnnlitie.  of  Spanish  arc  nUn  im|mrtrd,  and 

ee.  ned  from  the  I  nit.  d  State-.  The  reeent  establish! . .  of 

I  ..■rin:i!iv  and  Fi-.nc-  ha-  much  curtailed  the  export  of  the 
latter  has  mux  elm  Ik  to  dej.end  upon  tile  consumption  of  the 
on  which  account  ii  cannot  he  considered  in  a  flourishing  state, 
.t  1 in:n  ti>  fm  imported  ft  out  .lax  a  are  chiefly  .sent  abroad,  only  a 
l.-if-  f.r  silxering  common  looking-glasses,  glazing  earthenware, 
x  I  " 

i.eiixed  fi.sm  I.ixi  rjsiol  nnil  Staffordshire.  and  it  is  generally 

. i •  am!  -lean. I-.  at  l.neding.  ami  for  boiler-making,  also  conics 

,d  pnilx  li .  the  neighbour) . I  of  tlla.oow. 

_  . 1 1 •  ■  i  tio.ii  S. -.tiaml.  and  i-  generally  shipped  at  Gratige- 

m  I  o  rmatiy  and  partly  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Hinninghmn. 
ion  m.e.-arv  to  complete  the  large  government  steamers,  n.nv 
at. 

te  aie  —  Two  for  the  French  (lOvcnimcut  of  about  o(X)  horsu 
m  (..uermnent  of  the  -aim-  power;  three  for  the  Dutch 
I. .1 ...  power  each.  One  of  the  latter  is  almost  finished,  and  the 

making  castings  tit  the  Fexetioonl  Factory  of  a  weight  from 
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-Statement  exhibiting  the  Import,  Exports  and  Transit  of  Holland  m  the  Spun 
and  Woven  Manufactures  during  the  Year  1*11. 


Cotton  varus,  nut  dyed  .  .  „et  hil-.  p.l’Ot  1,000  I'O.OOO  j  1-0.000 

•  .  dyi-d  .  .  .  ,1,,.  :  J  .(KK).(KK)  l>3.000  773.(KX) 


The  imports.. .f  .imbed !  tarn-  are  alm.-t  all  fm.i.  Fm-bmd.  ami  tl...  .-x|..>rt  am!  tran.-it 
of  the  same  to  (n  r man  \  'I  III-  ivma inni  -  3.701  1.000  hd-granim.  -  l»-m.'  lor  I  In-  r- m-  impt  i"il 
•  if  tliii  country.  and  u-.’d  hx  <h.-  inanufn.  -t  no  r-  in  (  h  crx  —  I,  .V rh  l»,.i  I  l.i.u  m.  A 

export  and  .ran.-it  for  Germanx. 


He-cripimii  of  I . 


la  Iron.  l  ip  ,:!  Tran-it 


Manufactures  of  cotton,  white  and  ' 

printed . .  va]uu  1  3.:;.-.o.ooo  2.330.000 

_  ;  -''ding  ,  £ l.n^i.:;d:: _  _ 


— One-half  of  the  imports  are  from  England,  the  export-  almo-t  entitelx  to  the 
I'la-t-  Indie-,  as  Hell  as  half  of  the  -inn-it.  The  nniaini.er  ,Ai«.it-  and  nan-k  -o  ,o 
Gennanv  ,  hi.  tlx  b\  smuggling,  a-  al-.  to  iielgimn. 

In  1*10  the  cxj^irt  and  tran-it  to  the  Ea-t  Indn-  wa-  about  txxo  milii.-n-  . . .  and  in 

1*IJ  it  will  be  -tdl  less  than  now,  the  Mniilsiluiuinj  ha\inir  dimim-h.d  their  order-  eon- 
siderablv.  U.  - 


Dr^rripti.m  of 


Iinjtort. 


JV/r,o  un.h,,,I  .  .  .  .  .I  pd-gr 

:■  -W-  •  •  ■  1 

The  im;w>rt.<  almo-t  all  from  Eng-' 
land,  and  the  tran-it  to  Germanx.  I 
Woollen  manufacture-  and  ini|mrts 
Sex en-eijjhth.s  from  England:  ex-i 
port  and  tran-it  to  Germany.  I 

Cloths  ami  kerseymeres  are  not 
im  hided  in  the  al  «)ve,  coming  rhiellvi 
from  Germany  Belgium,  and  France.! 


j  200.000  2.0<X>  I  2<X),(HX) 

|  .'IdO.OOO  ;l,(KX)  i  200.000 

I  i 

1  1,100,000.  23.000  I  -17.3,000 

!  !  Woollen  manu-l 

fart  tints  paxinpj 
jti'i  export  dutvl 
arc- seldom  in-j 
teluded  in  the 

jH.  I,(XX),000|  7,000  320,000 

(tantinurd) 
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Description  of  (>oo<fa.  j 

Import,  j  Export. 

Transit. 

The  import-  of  linen  vam-are  three-1 
fourth*  from  England.  Transit  all  to 

! 

(iennanv.  ami  -ome  to  other  part*.  | 

i 

11.  7o,0(X4 

I  tints  Jnr  .-f imiif  .  .  .  .  value 

Import*  are  two-third*  from  Eng¬ 
land.  j 

Transit  three-fourth*  to  Ciormany.  , 

tl.  :ioo,imx>  ,  tl.  (i.(xx) 

1 7; rn.t  for  iriormi/  .  ,. 

27.5.<xxt  lo.ooo  ! 

100,000 

Ini|Kvrt*  otm- fourth  from  England.  : 

Tran-it  all  to  (iennanv.  , 

j 

ftmr  mill  /ilriir/ml  .  ..  .. 

Imps /Is  nearly  all  from  Germany.  1 
Export-atid  transit  tit  various  conn-1 
tries. 

2. f  XX),  000  j 

; 

25,  (X7.) 

J  1(X),000 

1  ■ 

lJ//n!  am/ jirinfi  ii 

Import*  three-fourths  from  ( hr- 

Exports,  to  various  countries. 

To/,1,  mot  napkin  </„//,<,  i rhif,  or 

2(X),(XX.)  J 

i 

nihil 

10,000 

i/o/iiii.sk  .  .  .  .  :  j 

Import-,  almo-t  all  from  Germany.  , 

1.50.000  , 

2.000 

3.<XK) 

7 it  ti-ttrks  .  .  ! 

Otli.-r  maimfaetarr-  of  flax,  hemp.  1 

tVc.,  x-tne  fron  G,  rmat.x,  Ru-ia.  j 

England.  ifr  ,  and  are  chiefly  used  for  I 

N.Ii.  Tilt  re  are  no  manufaeture-  1 

of  linen  varus  or  linen  weaving  faeto-  j 

and  North  Lirahant  i 

CiO.OOO 

nihil 

5,000 

fimr  Silk  .  .  kiiogr.  j 

HO.fXK)  ' 

„ 

r,.5,ooo 

Silk  . j 

Imports  i  hied v  to  Fraure.and  tier- 

l.'jO.IKH) 

20,000 

1 

140,000 

Transit  I  .  N.>rtli  America.  i  j 


Si/k  «/»//'.  paving  tie-  Ink'll  *  1  u t v  of  111.  per  kilogramme,  on  importation,  causes  tlicm 
to  la-  aim  all  a'l.u-l.,!  in. 

The  -aim'  n j.j .li.  -  t . win"  silk,  floret.  refuse  worked  silk.  &c. 

Oilier  1 1 1 1 ■  s M tri ,  tun  -  -f  wool,  with  -ilk  an  I  camel-’  hair,  ami  all  others  mixed  and  not 
specially  naiMnl.  v-ma-  iiel  go  from  ami  to  all  countries:  the  extent  used  for  home  consump¬ 
tion  lain"  1  ti :  |  o  ■  i  tA  et  I  \  known.  It  is,  at  all  events,  certain  that  the  Netherlands  not  being 
a  manufacturing  cotmtrx  doe*  not  impo-e  heavy  restrictions  on  trade,  a*  may  be  seen  by 
the  follow  h,g  tariff  -how  ini;  the  present  duties  levied  on  tJie  import  of  cotton  yarn. 


Untw  ined  and  undvisl  ......  1(X)  kil.  4  fl. 

„  d\  i  d .  „  7 

Cotton  innuiifacture*  of  all  sort*  .....  value  •!  ]>er  cent 
Woollen  yams,  raw,  undved  .  .  .  .  .  100  kil.  fi  fl. 

dyed .  „  8 

Woollen  manufacture*  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  1(X)  34 

Mixed  with  -ilk  aud  camels'  hair  .....  „  90 
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Linen  yams,  raw  ........  vnluc  ^  per  cent 

„  for  weaving .  „  1  „ 

,,  for  sewin';  .......  ,,  .5  ,, 

Linen  manufacture,  raw  or  lileacheil  ....  ,,  1 

„  lived  ......  ,,  3  „ 

Table  and  napkin  ...  „  2 

,,  Damask  .  .  .  .  .  .  3  „ 

.,  -Hod-ticks  .  .  .  .  .  ,.  fi 

All  other  goods  .  .  .  „  ~  G  ,, 

.Silk,  raw . 1(H)  til.  2  fl. 

Silk  stuffs .  1  4 


All  these  autl  other  goods  pay  little  or  no  export  duty,  and  may  be  shipped 
in  transit  hv  sea  free  of  dutv,  or  from  and  to  Germany  bv  the  Rhine  in  transit 
at  9  cents  per  1(H)  kil.,  Jiuti  tint  if. 

It  will  appear  from  the  foregoing  statements,  that  the  enlt. in.  woollen,  and 
]inen  manufactures  of  Holland  are  not  only  inadequate  to  the  home  consumption, 
hut  that  they  cannot  he  produced  at  so  (  heap  a  rate  as  they  can  be  imported  from 
other  countries.  Cordage  and  rigging  for  ships  and  smallcraft,  ^hip-smiths’ 
work,  and  ship-building,  distilling,  millwrights’  work,  oil-crushing,  and  the  saw¬ 
ing  of  timber,  which  form  the  most  important  branches  of  manufacturing  indus¬ 
try,  are  those  which  appear  most  likely  to  t Strive-  As  millwrights,  the  Dutch  are 
not  excelled  by  those  of  any  other  country. 

It  is  chiefly  to  saving  habits,  and  the  constant,  industry  of  the  .people,  that  we 
must  attribute  the  general  appearance  of  prosperity- 

In  our  progress  the  ugh  Holland,  viewing  their  canals,  dams,  and  sluices,  at 
every  step  we  move,  the  labour,  the  vigilance  to  which  the  Dutcli  have  been  and 
arc  subjected,  morel  v  for  preservin';  the  ground  they  «tand — we  might  almost  say, 
float — upon,  is  extraordinary; — the  labour  and  the  expense  thus  applied,  is  all 
withdrawn  from  productive  purposes  ;  nothing  ever  seems  neglected,  nothing  out 
of  order,  no  building,  rivers,  nor  dykes,  imr  any  other  structure  broken  down : 
every  thing,  and  every  place  is  neat,  and  every  thing  appears  completed. 

The  example  of  the  Dutch  living  in  the  canal  or  river  boats,  illustrates  their 
industry  and  thrift.  A  man  marries — lie  and  his  wife  possess  or  purchase  a  small 
boat  that  will  carry  one  to  three  tons.  They  live,  cook,  move  about,  carry 
articles  to  and  from  markets;  and  their  first,  if  not  second  child  is  horn,  or  at 
least  nursed  in  this  puny  vessel.  The  wife  nurses  the  children,  mends  and  often 
makes  all  the  family  clothes,  cooks,  and  assists  in  navigating  the  craft,  especially 
in  steering  ;  when  you  may,  at  the  same  time,  observe  the  husband  with  a  rope 
over  his  shoulder  dragging  the  boat  along  a  canal  or  river  when  the  wind  is  ad¬ 
verse.  In  process  of  time  they  buy  a  larger  v  essel,  probably  of  six  or  seven  tons, 
and  if  the  smaller  one  be  not  unfit  for  use,  sell  it  to  a  young  beginning  couple 
In  the  second  vessel  their  family  grow,  until  they  arc  probably  strong  enough  to 
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manage,  together  «itli  perhaps  an  additional  hand  or  two,  one  of  those  large 
vessels  carrying  from  two  to  four  hundred  tons,  called  Rhine-boats  :  on  board  of 
all  which,  the  population  Jive  in  the  way  1  have  already  alluded  to.  In  all 
Dutch  operations,  although  the  nature  of  different  pursuits  will  not  admit  ex¬ 
actly  of  the  same  gradation,  the  spirit  is  the  same,  whether  as  merchants,  or  as 
grazit-s  ;  commanders  of,  or  sailors  in.  Hast  India  ships,  skippers  of  galliots,  or 
of  hemng-busses. 

The  Dutch,  in  their  diet,  are  certainly  frugal,  yet  although  it  is  maintained 
that  all  their  good  butter  and  cheese  are  exported,  generally  speaking,  their  food 
is  substantial.  On  board  their  merchant-vessels  the  fare  is  certainly  much  less 
costly  than  in  English  ships.  We  soon  discover,  while  visiting  either  the  towns,  or 
the  country  parts  of  Holland,  that  the  inhabitants  do  not  subject  themselves  to  the 
unceasing  menial  labour  which  characterizes  the  Flemings,  Hermans,  and  even  the 
Knglish.  Th'-y  traflie  on  the  land  and  on  the  sea  ;  they  make  the  force  of  the  wind, 
and  the  power  of  machinery,  or  the  strength  of  horses  do  tiieir  most  laborious 
works.  A  windmill  pumps  the  water  out  of  the  polders  ;  a  horse  drags  passengers 
and  merchandize  to  and  fro  on  the  ranals  ;  a  street  porter  is  scarcely  ever  seen  car¬ 
rying  a  burden,  lie  uses  first  a  wheelbarrow,  and  when  he  becomes  rich  enough 
to  buv  a  bor.se,  lie  has  it  harnessed  to  a  sledge,  on  which  he  drags  the  burden 
along  the  streets. 


C  II  APT  Kit  V. 

sinr-iii  ii..')ing  and  siiutim.. 

Tii k  shipping  of  the  .Netherlands  had  greatly  declined  from  the  time  the 
French  invaded  Holland.  In  October,  1  *•_*.},  the  king  issued  a  decree  offering 
premiums  for  constructing  ships.  During  the  three  years  ending  the  31st  of 
Decemlrer,  1.S2*,  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  sea-going  vessels  were  launched, 
and  there  .were  fifty-six  on  the  stocks:  of  the  whole  number  constructed,  nearly 
half  were  above  three  hundred  tons. 

Together. with  much  useful  information  on  other  commercial  subjects,  we 
have  been  favoured  by  Sir  James  Turing,  her  Majesty’s  vice-consul  at  Rot¬ 
terdam,  with  the  following  account:  viz. — 

*•  Owing  to  the  very  high  freights  allowed  by  the  Netherlands  Trading  Company  for 
the  puq>o-.o  id’  encouraging  -hip-building  in  Holland,  a  vast  amount  ot  capital  has  gra¬ 
dually  Ihcii  invested  in  shipping,  chielly  of  that  class  of  ve-scls  adapted  to  the  trade  with 
Java,  which,  in  point  of  construction  and  equipment,  must  be  admitted  to  lie  in  every  respect 
of  a  -iqvcrior  description. 

“'Die  encouragement  so  liberally  afforded  to  ship-building  has,  however,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  Iiabitual  caution  of  the*  (iconic,  led  to  ov  ertrading  in  this  particular  branch  ; 
there  being  no  adequate  employment  for  the  vessels  now  in  existence,  the  number  of  which, 
belonging  to  all  the  ports  of  Holland,  amounts  at  present  to  not  less  than  3-K) ;  capable,  col¬ 
lectively.  of  carrying  about  210,000  English  tons  weight  of  goods,  not  including  sixteen  to 
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eighteen  diip-?  still  building,  end  not  vet  launched.  Now  tiio  tonnage  annually  required  by 
the  Tradin';  Company  does  not  exceed  atpre'.:’it  ItX).(XX)  to  1 1ft >.< KM i  ton-,  which  h-av.-  thus 
a  redundance  of  almut  I20.IXX)  ton-,  ri  pre-enting  a  capita!  of  at  h-a-t  2,  I t’O.tx it)/.  sub}.  i  t  to 
nnjirofitahle  inactivitv,  during  a  p-rind  of  eight  or  nine  months  every  year,  when  the  -lops 
are  laid  up  in  port  awaiting  their  turn  of  charter. 

"  The  private  trade  lvetwecii  Holland  and  Java  affording  little  or  no  emph-v  no  nt.  the 
owner-  generally  prefer  to  await  the  Company's  charters,  rather  than  send  the  -hip.-  out.  in 
ijue't  of  freight. 

“  The  ve-sel-  in  question  being  almost  all  new.  and  having  heen  kept  in  the  he-t  po-.-il.l  • 
state  of  repair,  the  annual  deerea-e  on  Account  of  age  or  lo--e-  docs  not  exceed  two  jier 
cent  per  minimi. 

"The  Compnnv'-  pre-ent  flight-  from  Java  area-  follovv: 

Sugar  and  -pic-  equal  to  .  .  .  .7/  in.  per  ton  in  full. 

('•-tier  and  other  .itticic-  equal  to  .  li/..  lih. 

And  for  outward  freight  they  allow  \’  ',)//  p.-r  ton  in  full;  tin-  owners  hn  viutr  the  j  .ri  v  i- 

*■  Tl . .  of  mi  In  inninn  fi  ■  '  it  for  the  Company's  service  and  ir.ndv  for  -e.a  i- 

estimated  at  the  rate  nt  IS/.  Id*,  to  21/.  p.r  tom  The  liumher  of  seamen  empj.--.ed  hy  tin 
Java  -hips  amount-  from  -  Os  >d  (o  OfKHI  men. 

“  He-i(les  the  -lopping  engaged  in  tin-  fade  with  Java,  the  Huteli  eoniimreial  nnv  v 
comprises  a  -mall,  r  ela-s  of  ve-el-  employed  in  trading  with  America,  the  \\Y-t  Indie-,  rhe 
Mediterranean,  and  the  Ualtie.  which  mav  he  e.ih  ulated  at  ahout  DiO.tKXJ  ton-,  cinploving 
from  MXX)  to  7000  seamen. 

“  The  fisheries  oeenpy  a  certain  nmnher  of  -hip-  of  various  burden,  for  the  particulars 
of  which  I  beg  reference  to  the  Report  oil  tie-  l-'i-I.erie-  which  nee.impallies  the  pre-etll, 

‘■/Uw/«»I  2()M  S, pi.  is  12.  JAS.  II.  Tl  RING,  Viee-run-i.I. ' 

Tlio  ships  built  at  the  dockyards  of  Amsterdam,  especially  for  the  Java, 
trade,  resemble  in  models,  construction,  and  appearance,  those  ships  built  in 
the  docks  of  the  River  Thames  for  the  Hast  India  trade.  The  number  of 
these  large  ships  which  have  been  built  in  Holland  exceeds  the  demand  or 
freight,  and  vve  have  lately  observed  at  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  a  great  number 
of  them  laid  up  in  the  docks  for  want  of  employment.  Among  others,  two 
beautiful  large  ships,  built  in  Holland  by  Mr.  Charles  Wood,  of  G'I.v-lidw. 
The  cost  of  a  ship,  ringed  and  fit  for  sea  in  Holland  for  the  home  tradi,  is 
estimated  at  about  12/.  per  ton,  and  for  the  Java  trade,  coppered  and  rnp- 
per-fastened,  at  from  iy/.  to  21/.  A  ship  of  f>(X)  tons  can  be  provisioned 
at  from  Jfii.  to  4  Is.  per  man.  Seamen's  wages  are  about  -3-h.  per  mouth.  The 
tonnage  of  the  square-rigged  ships  ranges  from  3<X)  to  I2(X)  tons. 

In  18-10  there  were  launched  within  the  district  of  Rotterdam — 

I  I  large  .1  masted  ship*  from  the  [wirt  of  Rotterdam. 

•1  ,.  -4  ,,  Dordrecht. 

2  ..  2  ..  Middh-hurg. 

2  „  2  ,,  .Maa-land. 

1  1  Zierih/eo. 

23,  And  in  the  other  |>orts  of  Holland  27  large  ships. 


SEA-SHI ITING  OF  HOLLAND. 

In  182C  the  total  number  of  sea-going  vessels  belonging  Holland  and 
Relgium  amounted  to  1 1 7G  vessels,  of  1 1 7  lasts.  In  1828  the  number  in- 
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creased  to  1302  vessels  of  *1,0.72  lasts,  of  which  414  vessels  with  4579  seamen 
were  engaged  in  the  fisheries.  Sea-going  ships  of  Holland  were, 

In  IVoiiiIkt  ;s  1,1  Sis  1439  ,|,ijH  1  17, 3 15  lasts  of  4(KKt  lbs. 

I’.uilt  ju  1*39  .  123  19,0.75 


1.7(72  137.271 

...1<1.  or  broken  wp  34  1.93.: 

In  D.eemlsr  31.  1*39  .  1.72*'  .hip..  13.7.339  la«t-.  - 

The  following  is  the  ntnnher  of  vessels  trading  to  die  Hast  Indies  from  the 
different  ports  of  Holland  in  1  S  1 1  : 

Rotterdam,  11.7;  Aiu-terdarn.  1 .7*7 :  I  tordrccht,  23;  Schiedam.  9  :  Middleburg.  10; 
The  Unique,  2;  Thiel.  1;  /.i.  rik/.s-,  2  ;  Ih.i.-ie-.lue,  I;  Man. din-.  2. — Total  321.  or  by 
e-timate  a‘>mt  1  *.7,000  ton,. 


C  II  A  I’T  i;  H  VI. 
i  \ in  \.\n  .vu  i;-.\rw\. 

Tin;  statistics  of  trade  and  navigation  of  Holland  have  l.een  very  imperfectly 
published.  In  l^Jfa  volume  was  published  hy  the  royal  priuting-ollicc,  con¬ 
taining  among  returns  of  population,  mines,  and  the  criminal  statistics  of  the 
Netherlands,  a  brief  statement  of  the  imports,  exports,  and  transit  trade  of  the 
kingdom.  In  1*29  a  similar  volume  was  printed,  and  since  then  wc  have  been 
enabled,  through  our  minister  at  the  Hague,  and  from  tables  prepared  with  great 
c»re  hy  her  Majesty’s  Consul  Sir  Alexander  Ferrier,  and  her  .Majesty’s  Vice-con¬ 
sul  Sir  Janies  Turing,  to  obtain  details  of  the  trade  of  the  kingdom,  and  especially 
for  the  | nut  of  Rotterdam.  From  these  returns,  and  others  which  we  procured 
personally  at  Amsterdam  in  1*3  1  and  HI2,  we  have  arranged  the  following 
statements  of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  Holland,  and  of  the  Netherlands  colo-  ■ 
niej  in  the  I  ndian  seas  : 

Imiokts  into  the  Netherlands,  including  Belgium,  of  the  following  Articles, 
in  1*2*. 


T7r,  value 

109,77(7  tl. 

Tin . 

370.0.72  lb«. 

vnluo 

1  ,*10  tl. 

I’oreclniti  and  earthenware  .... 

*23,0.70  lbs. 

Machines  ami  machinery  .  .  value 

17*, 072  H. 

('l  it  ton  wool  ....  .  . 

4,20.7.9(73  lbs. 

Cotton  thieail,  all  kinds  .  .  .  . 

Coffee . 

„ — 

*,93-7, .7 1 3  exerted 

linden  .... 

Ufa!  ill  blocks . 

2.77.7,30*  ., 

I’eplK'f  ....  .  . 

.. 

Hire  ..... 

J...J  io.otl.i  .. 

Spices  ....  ... 

9*.  1*2 

9,100.732  ,. 

Do.  iuipotted  bv  Netherland  vessels  . 

1  .»,.73 1 ,2  i  i  .. 

Do.  refilled  ...... 

1"U3.7 

*.3.7 1,112  exported 

Tobacco,  all  kind*  •  •  •  •  • 

(i,  104.(70.3  ., 

Tea . 

1.(79.7.97  4 

.7(>,9  !<>  .. 

Tm . 

227.117! 

314,791  .. 
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Statement  of  the  number  of  Ships  with  Cargoes  which  entered  the  Ports  of 
the  Netherlands,  including  Belgium,  from  1824  to  1S32  inclusive. 


Netherlands  Flag.  J 

British  Flag. 

All  other  Flags. 

Under  all  Flags 

ships. 

tons.  j 

tons 

Ships. 

tons 

tons. 

1824 

2262 

214,588  J 

491 

46,701 

19  18 

195,201 

4661 

456, 193 

1825 

2397 

221.219  1 

517 

48.968 

1819 

18 1, os; 

4763 

151.871 

1820 

2657 

25 1.28  1J 

611 

68. 1  IS 

21.51 

209,90.5 

5 1 19 

1827 

2648 

255. 1  12  j 

750 

95,634 

2415 

2s;j,g36 

5813 

634.012 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1  832' 

2840 

284,061  | 

| 

i 

848 

100,774 

338,604 

6153 

723,439 

Statement  of  the  nu::  her  of  Ships  which  sailed  from  the  Ports  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  including  Belgium,  during  the  Years  1824  to  18J2  inclusive. 


Netherlands  Flag 

British  Flag. 

All  other  Flags. 

Under  nil  Flags. 

>'>ips. 

tons. 

ships. 

ton,. 

slops. 

tons 

iiiijn. 

:  tons. 

1824 

2330 

83  t 

70.569 

138  7 

175.911 

4551 

,  502,032 

1825 

1826 

2108 

211,333 

1  ( 128 

80.5211  1292 

164.61S 

4  128 

!  4  89.175 

:  ~6.5 

193,114 

965 

86.798 

1  267 

161. 809 

3997 

|  442,021 

1827 

lTliti 

171,915 

1  305 

106.87  4 

1083 

150,770 

till 

j  159,589 

1828; 
1829| 
1830: 
1 83  1 1 
1832| 

1807 

1 

186,104 

1418 

1  10,317 

1073 

154,381 

4628 

I  480,802 

Ships  entering  the  Port  of  Amsterdam  during  the  Years  1830  and  1831,  speci¬ 
fying  the  Countries  whence  they  came. 


COUNTRIES.  I  sin.  1831. 

Fort*  of  S'onrov  and  North  Sea  ....  7sS  (>Ol 

Baltic  and  Arrliang^’ . 801  565 

.Mediterranean,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal  .  10.5  ■  99 

South  America  .  .  .  10  10 

North  ditto  ........  57  40 

Wen  Indie*  ........  95  77 

Great  Britain  .  .114.  209 

East  Indies  and  China  ......  26  23 

Total . 1 990  IG24 


Neither  the  tonnage  nor  the  crews  of  these  vessels  arc  stated  in  the  Returns 
for  those  years. 

r,  a 
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PORT  OK  AMSTERDAM. 


Account  of  some  of  the  principal  Articles,  specifying  their  Quantities  and 
Value  imported  into  Amsterdam,  by  Sea,  during  the  Years  1881  and  1S.1‘J. 


IX'tv  uni  nation  f  IK  scrip- 1 - 

r/f  I  thitl  i.f  I 

Men  handi/c.  il’j*:kaoi-*|  t^uantitr. 


Vaittc 


(  otif-n  Ann  near;’ 

M.mLmil.  , 

— -  Kniiut  kv  . 

II  iA.«  . 

l’'!*l*r  .  1 

Rice  )  ’ 


Yaluf  in  j  Value 
l»utrh  |  ill 

Mmicy,  ;  Sn-rlms. 


*•0.11 2 
•  I  ,fiW 


,  y  4,4 nOC,n:»s 


The  value  of  Imports  for  ISO'.’  arc  stated  at  •*,/*> I sterling. 

„  Exports  „  „  J, 0.81,0 00/.  „ 

Statemfnt  of  the  Shipping  employed  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Holland  from  1881  to  1840  inclusive. 


ns 


r  r  w  a  ft  n  s 
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Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandize  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
Holland. 


Joel tiding  Hrlgtnm. 
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STATISTICS  OF  HOLLAND. 


BniTisn  and  Irish  Produce  and  .Manufactures  exported  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  Holland. 


Dixtlasku  Value  of  Iiriu.li  a 


I  !ri*li  lYodun;  and 
exported  to  Hull.ui.1 


Hanuf.icturv*  during  the  Yean  I  PM  to  1S40, 
aim  IVlgiutn. 

. 
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TRADE  OK  AMSTERDAM. 

An  Account  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  Amsterdam  during  the  year  18-10. 

NAVlUtTION. 

Statement  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  which  entered  and  eleared 
at  Amsterdam,  during  the  Year  lsio,  distinguishing  their  Countries.* 


C  0  H  N  TRIE  S 

ENTERED. 

CLEARED. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Sweden  anil  Norway  ...  ‘  i 

1<X)1 

99,540 

yys 

98,479 

England . '  .  .  I 

Pni-ia . 

KKJ2 

101,810 

yi7 

90,360 

.Vj7 

.5 1,  -774 

260 

23.426 

Hanover . 

It.-. 

30.yg.-j 

286 

19,703 

IlanH-  Towns  ...... 

27,> 

1-8,615 

3!K) 

29,603 

Russia . 

Mil 

.11,912 

142 

16,387 

Dinted  States  ...... 

77 

17,4-JO 

33 

12,675 

France  ...... 

07 

6,263 

106 

10,117 

Cuba  and  Porto-Rico  ..... 

.3.1 

6,5!X> 

24 

4,795 

Denmark  ..... 

So 

6,038 

73 

5,300 

Raltic  . 

...  ^ 

1 60 

8,730 

Austria .  .  ' 

4 

604 

36 

3*721 

Brazil  .  ....... 

1.1 

2,4  73 

17 

3,195 

Portugal  .  .  .... 

Hi 

i  .59.1 

40 

3.998 

Africa  )  of  Gf>od  IIoPc 

9 

■1,050 

Alnca  j  ()tl)  ir  j)artf  ... 

1 

170 

1 

350 

Sf’ai" . 

!  18 

1,2'J.i 

!'r-- 

Ttneany  .  . 

8 

yo.j  ; 

14 

Turkey . 

1  -1 

770  ! 

1/270 

Sardinian  Stair's 

;  i 

1  10 

16  ! 

1,735 

States  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 

i  3  i 

1,360 

1  1 

.175 

Chirm . 

Ik-ltfium . 

1  2 

1,200 

4yo 

310 

Other  countries  ...... 

0 

686 

180 

17,776 

, .  ,  ,  ■  f  Java  and  Sumatra 

Dutch  colonic*  ,  Stm.nBm  anj  c.Ilra^  _  ; 

92 

.16,011 

1 J  4 

41,682 

77, 

16,000 

75 

1 7,535 

Herring-fisheries  (f/rrp  tea) 

16 

800 

16 

800 

Whalc-fisherie*  [  JortvjM)  .... 

6 

2,620 

6 

2,620 

Total . 

4177 

437,605 

39S1 

423.0 GO 

•  The  tables  of  the  trade  and  ii.ixigatiori  of  Amsterdam  for  1(440,  are  rotn|>ilrd  from  consular 
return*  snath'  at  that  (Krrt  and  transmitted  to  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  Paris,  and  published  in 
the  HuUrhn  dr  Minutirr  dr  C A^rirullrrr  rl  du  h-mmrrre  for  l(*4  1.  An  official  monthly  pub- 
iration  containing  saluahle  information  relative  to  trade,  navigation,  manufactures,  and  agri¬ 
culture.  In  regard  to  Rotterdam  sre  liavc  been  furnished  with  ample  and  satisfactory  statements 
by  the  Hritish  consulate  at  tliat  j>ort. 
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Stateiiest  of  the  Value  of  Imports  into,  and  Exports  from  Amsterdam,  dis¬ 
tinguishing  the  Countries  traded  with. 


C  0  V  N  V  R  I  E  S. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

fl. 

£ 

fl. 

£ 

Germany  and  the  Rhine 

24,156,500 

2.013.012 

England  .... 

s.G7  1.200 

722,600 

8.822,750 

Haine  Towns  .... 

■URiitKI 

428,167 

6,(5 17.(5-50 

.3.3 1.1 71 

United  States  ... 

7s(),'j5S 

1,115,500 

92,958 

f-Tuseanv  .... 

.322, 4<X) 

•43,533 

3 

j  Sardinian  States 

IT  i,a.3o 

I  1,529 

! 

Italy '  Austria  .... 

1  Hi.O-'X) 

12,167 

,8,313,000 

692,750 

j  Two  Sicilies 

29,1-30 

2,129 

\  Kn, lufu  States 

(Cuba  and  Porto- Rico 

st0 1  7,770 

668,146 

West  Indies  >  Hayti  ... 

1  23.850 

10,321 

\  488,-100 

40,700 

(  Ode  r  places  . 

> 

4.387,350 

365,613 

4,211.800 

3.33,183 

France  .... 

217,300 

•1 .795,11X3 

399.592 

Russia  ...... 

X) 

212,125 

1,743,500 

145  292 

rllraiil  .  i 

3,Hl.s.3(> 

261.821 

1  61,700 

South  America  -  Rio  de  la  Plata  . 

1,0.32,150 

87,679 

5,142 

1  Other  places 

J 

Xorwav  ..... 

3, 1  1  8,500 

259,875 

407.400 

33,9.50 

Sweden  .... 

•10(5, 1 .50 

33.S-16 

315,700  | 

26,308 

IlmiovtT 

1,332.600 

111,050 

776, 70<) 

61,725 

Denmark  .... 

6S8,2tH) 

57,350 

985.300 

82, 1 08 

Portugal  .  .  . 

995,. 3(X> 

82,95, s 

372, 000 

31, (XX) 

Spain  and  Canary  Isles 

539, 5(X)  . 
565,500 

•I  1,958 
47,125 

411,000 

36,750 

Hclgium  .... 

Turkey . 

Other  countries  ( foreign).  . 

rv  .  i  r  ]■  (  Eastern 

Dutch  India  , ... 

t  >>  cstern 

424,3-30 
235, 5(H) 
IDS', 9.30 

35,363 

19,625. 

16.579' 

2,939.667 

9,139,500 

761,625 

!  3,62(5,500 

j 

468,875 

1,907,500 

158,958 

Total  .... 

jf)5,339,500 

7,944,958 

74,701,000 

6,225,083 

The  Value  of  the  principal  articles  of  Import  and  Export  was  as  follows: 
(1.)  Imports  into  Amsterdam — 


fl.  £ 


Sugar 

.  24,170,200 

2,014.183 

Coffee  .  . 

.  .  20,200,200 

1,683,350 

(Coltnn 

854,800 

71,233 

Wool  .... 

.  .  738,500 

61,542 

Thread  and  twist  of 

^  Hemp  and  linen 

193,0.30 

16,08,8 

Silk  : 

.  .  13,000 

"  1,083 

[Other  articles  . 

.  8,712,750 

726, 063 

Tobacco 

.  .  4,857,900 

40-1,825 

Dye*  and  colour* 

.  4,631,600 

385,967 

920 
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/'Noil*,  iron-wire,  and  i 

ron-  fi. 

£ 

Metals,  raw  and  manufactured  <  mongery 

825,600 

68,800 

[Other  metals  . 

.  .  3,153.900 

262,825 

P  .  J  Wheat,  rye,  and  meal  ..... 
01111  ( Barley,  oats,  flee.  . 

.  3,707,300 

313,942 

.  .  135,800 

11,317 

Seed,  oleaginous  .  ... 

.  2.952  150 

246,013 

r  Manufactured  ...... 

Woods  ]  Dyed . 

.  2,79H,200 

233,183 

96,!K>0 

8,075 

( Cabinet-works  ...... 

.  .  2d, 200 

2,017 

Strong  drink  /brandy  and  alcohol 

1,919,850 

159,997 

(.Spirits  Ilium,  &c  .  . 

.  .  317,150 

26,429 

Spices  and  provisions  ....... 

.  l,921,f>50 

160,137 

Oils . 

.  1 .725,800 

143,817 

Leather  and  hides  ....... 

.  1,725,500 

143,792 

Cotton  aid  wool  ....... 

.  |,3S0,150 

115,013 

Tea  .......... 

.  1,155.200 

96,207 

Hemp  and  linen  ....... 

.  1 ,025,000 

85,417 

Fruits,  fresh  and  preserved  ...... 

750.00,, 

62,500 

Rico  ......... 

730,000 

60,833 

Coals  .  . . 

535.050 

4  L637 

Potash  and  ashes  .  .  .  .  . 

512,000 

42.717 

Drugs  and  medicines  ...... 

.  307,300 

25,609 

Pitch,  tar,  and  resins  .  . 

206,  (XX) 

22,167 

Fish,  and  salt  meat  ...... 

.  .  218,500 

20,703 

Wool . .  . 

214.  (00 

17,807 

G1a«,  and  glass  manufactures  ..... 

;  .  170.800 

14,733 

Horsehair,  feathers,  Ac.  ...... 

107,503 

13,95.8 

(2  )  Ivvports  from  Amsterdam  — 

(,  f  Refined  ........ 

Suf^r  (Raw . 

.  23,320,000 

1,935,000 

.  1 ,08-|, (XX) 

1  10,333 

Coffee  ......... 

.  9.402.250 

798,521 

(•Cotton . 

.  6,438,000 

536,500 

P'-l . 

.  907,300 

75,608 

Thread  and  twist  of  <  Hemp  and  linen 

821. (XX) 

68,417 

|  Silk . 

.  .  1 47,5<X> 

12.292 

(Other  articles  .... 

190,2(X> 

16,350 

Cheese  and  butter  ........ 

.  7,271,5<X) 

605,958 

r  Nails,  iron  wire,  and  ii 
Metals,  raw  and  manufactured  <  mongery 
t  Other  metals 

837.200 

69.767 

.  2,700,600 

225  55 0 

Oils . 

.  3,141,500 

261,792 

I)ycs  and  colours  ........ 

.  3,01  l,(XK) 

250  917 

r  In  leaves,  exotic  ..... 

702.800 

58.567 

Tobacco  <  In  rolls,  indigenous  .  .  .  .  . 

792.700 

66,058 

( Manufactured  .  ..... 

430,(XK) 

35,333 

Spices  and  provisions  ....... 

.  1,345,000 

1 J  2,093 

Com  and  meal  ........ 

898,500 

74,875 

Haberdashery  .  .  .  . 

785,000 

65,417 

Leather  and  hides  .  .  ..... 

734,500 

61,208 

Woods  1 H-T-1  •  , . 

573, 000 

47,750 

( Cabinet-work . 

127,000 

10.583 

(  Spirits  f  native,  viz.,  gin.  See.  . 

435,000 

36,300 

Strong  drinks  <  (Foreign) 

f  Wine  f  •  ’  • 

250,700 

20,892 
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Cotton  and  wool  . 

Piu-li,  Ur,  and  resins 

Fish  and  salt  meat 

Chemical  salts  and  manufactures 

Porcelain,  earthenware,  Ac.  . 

Seed,  oleaginous  ... 

Wool  .... 

Drugs  and  medicines 

Tallow  ami  fat 

Earths,  minerals,  and  bricks 


fl. 

03d.(XX) 

•iV).(XN) 
1  lo,(xx> 

-J 1 

3<>U-7() 

29d.(XX> 

2S0,(XK) 


£ 

33.000 
-Is.- -9 
Io.ikx) 
3  1. 197 
2f.,s92 
20.303 

27,096 

21,017 

23,3.13 

23,103 


By  comparing  the  above  results  with  those  of  13,19,  we  find,  that  in  IS  10, 
the  trade  and  navigation  of  Amsterdam  has  increased  as  follows: 

(1.)  Navigation-  W 

Foreign  countries  .....  112,272  or  1.7,7  per  coat. 

Dutch  colonies  11,737  ,,  2.0 


Toul 


(2.)  Trade — 

With  fo  reign  countries 
Dutch  colonies 


fl.  £ 

023. .700  1, 7d|.9.7S  nr  12.3  per  cent. 

1.7 1, (XX)  129.2.70  ,.  3..7 


Total 


1.9.1 1.2i  is  i;,h 


The  Articles  in  which  tin  chief  Increase  end  Decrease  has  taken- place  are, 
I M  I’Oli  IS.  I  l.M’oHTS 


Coffee 

(  "  • 

Tissues  of  J  eottoi. 

Dvi-s  and  colours 
Metals  . 

Leather  and  hides 
■Seed,  oleaginous 
Oils  . 

Tobacco 
Tea  . 

Cotton  and  wool 


.  *,01  !.<XK)  717.373  i  r.  fined 

,309, (MX)  27.771)  "''c117  /  r.llv 

.;  90,<XX>  *.()  )()  Coffee  . 

.  7.3  l*.<XX>  -1  1.7,007  Oils  . 

2, 1  1(>,7(X  •  173.37.7  ,t  etton 

.  2,  KX).(XX)  17.7.0X)  t  ,;|i,  . 

.1,231. (MX)  )07.0:X)  I.Kero-.N 

.  1 .  1 09,  ,7(  x )  92,  l.-.s  \  ,,il,inet-«, 

.'  91  l.(XX)  7s, 0  ,7  Tallow  .  . 

.'  170,7(X)  39,2  is  Haberdashery 

.  •ll!),.l(Xi:  3l.97sT,.l.veo  . 

.  270,(XK)  22,7<xi  Pitch  and  tar  . 

.  23  1,.7(X>  19, .7  12' 


232.txx);  19.333 

21  I, (MX);  17, .733 
2H9.(xx)|  17,117 

2txi..7(X)‘  17,203 


DEoRi'.Asi:  o.n  KXi'oit 


Com 

Wooil 


manufactured  I, 
cabinet-work  2  71. (XX) 

Sugar,  raw  .  .1  993,(XX! 

Glass  manufactures  .-  332,.7ix: 
lliee  .  03.7,700 


'O.(XX)  31  1,107  Metals  . 

1  ll,7(K)lV.-.e  . 

.7.9 1  7  ( 'otton  and  w 


Spices  . 
Drugs  . 

Tissues  of  linen 


•120, (XXi 
■tI7,(XKi 
20-7, IXXJ 


32,7... -.  ri..U|,4 
.77,12.7  Decs  ai 

3.7,(,XXl  Grain  a; 
3  t,7.7n  Toleu-ci 
1  7,033  I’i.-h  am 
,  S\  ool 


00,012 


3(1,12.7 
2s.792 
20.203 
10,333 
13, 300 
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Table  showing  the  Quantities  of  Merchandize  exported  from  Amsterdam,  v>i 
the  Rhine,  in  1.810. 


Cnhl.-nt* . 37,79!) 

,  Cologne .  •  362,147 

i  Dussoldorf  ........  55,819 

‘'Duisburg  .......  .  83,311 

1  Wcm-1 . .  3 1,770 

!  Urdingen  and  Nous*  .  .  .  .  102,089 

Grand  Duchv  of  Ilfsse—Maycnce  .  .  •  133,336 

Frankfort- on  the- Maine  ....  .  -10,784 

Bavaria  — Khin-.hanr,- . 20,274 

Grand  Durbv  --f  llad-Ti — Mauhcim  .  .  .  133,398 

'V'urtemburg —  Ilcilbronn  .  .  .  .  .  -1,176 


Total . 1,030,123 

The  trade,  n,i  the  Rhine,  between  Holland  anti  the  States  situated  near  this 
river,  has  been  continually  increasin':,  as  the  following  statement,  commencing 
two  years  prior  to  the  treaty  of  Mayence,  of  tin*  31st  of  March,  H3I,  will  show. 

Quintals.  Quintal*. 

1*29  .  .  .  .  '.M;i.7st  1  <s.'13  .  .  .  631,218 

1830  ....  363,787  J836  .  .  .  .  666,474 

1831  ...  448,110  1*37  .  .  .  700,039 

1332  ....  519,070  1*38  ....  724,114 

1333  .  .  589,303  1*39  .  .  .  767,693 

1834  .  .  684,246  1310  .  ■  1,030.123 
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Statement  of  the  Value  of  the  several  Articles  of  Merchandize 
.and  exported  from  Rotterdam  during  the  loll, wing  Years. 

i  Imports. 

OOLW'TKIKS.  (  ul'NTKIKS. 


imported 


IVItfium 

llruil  .... 
Ayres 

(,'utsi  a  ini  I'orti-Ki.  D 
IXenmarlc  . 

(iermany  . 

Cin-.it  llm.ain  an. I  Iritun.I 

Haiti 

ilinmiT 


Hors. 


I'n?.".?1. 


Turkey  . 

Dutch  Ka«t  Imlies 
Dutch  U'.  't  In.licS 
Otlier  pl.-uvs 


Total 


Total 


Statem ent  of  the  principal  Imports  into,  ami  .Stocks 


Hand,  at  Rotterdam, 


in  1  s.l.i 

and  1 1. 

PRINCIPAL  AKTICLKS 

:  D-scrip- 

IMPORTS. 

•  li'.hl.  j’  Is*.  i|. 

>  HICK. 

J.ui  1,  Jan.  |, 
1KI1. 

Coffee,  Hast  India 

■  i  ha  gs 

l  ex  u»:u 

2.5  I ,  c  >‘ .  1 

T  *  o-r, 

I2M4G 

-  West  India  . 

.  i  bags  ch. 

23..5t>7,.u;7 

l<;..5!><i..Jf,o 

17.(xxj 

Sugar,  Surinam 

.  |  hints. 

* 

1  »*  1 1 

so 

- East  India  . 

.  ;  baskets 

Dl.n.i  1 

!l.  52.! 

s.37  4 

- Ilnuil 

.  1  ch.M.s 

I..DHI 

1  u:;7 

- I  la  vannali  . 

U>\M 

1.100 

1.272 

- Manilla,  Bengal,  Ac. 

.  bg«.A  lots 

j.5.ua<; 

12.77-s 

r,r,  j 

1,039 

Rice,  Carolina 

.  ■  '  c.v-ks 

1  I.2<X1 

*#,  J '>0 

2  H ) 

-  East  India 

.  j  hatrs 

t:;.2.5o 

I0.2IX) 

3,3,50 

Cotton,  American 

.  ;  hale. 

lo..;<K) 

ll)» 

- ,  Surinam  and  Nickcric  . 

do. 

2. (II  a* 

2,0  Hi 

C/s- 

- other  kinds 

.  ;  do. 

fi,7", 

I.'!,;:  to 

,->r 

?00 

Tobacco,  Initod  States 

.  1  Inis.  i 

7,  i,:,~ 

10.-J(X) 

-  Porto- Rico 

.  i  rolls 

1  0.2!  HI 

.i.UMi 

i:j.L>oo 

Hides  Bueruw  Ayres,  Ac. 

.  !  p,. 

2.5.  il:i 

(,t  i.o.;u 

-  Hast  India 

.  ;  d... 

1  l.<xrj 

;i'.,,">7 

■i.7  rj 

1  v, 

Pepper  .... 

.  :  hatrs 

-l.is.: 

.'(,mx> 

Tea  ... 

.  j  chests 

1  V 

lO.N.iOj 

7onj 

Tin,  Ranca  . 

.  !  slabs 

27,sy!i' 

24..>,54  i 

1.  J  -7 
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Goods  imported 

HOLLAND. 

into  Rotterdam  from  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland  during  the 

Harley 

Year  1 S  4 1 . 

ARTICLES. 

Value  in  £  sterling. 
120 

r-.au  . 

47.040 

on;-. 

32.320 

Dn!ir, 

in  rm-dieine  and  the  arts  .... 

67,040 

Dyestuffs  «t 

d  rolonrs . 

173.200 

FiMi,  and  salted  pmsisioru  ...... 

600 

<>1  fn-4i  ....... 

20, *40 

Glass,  and 

,das,  wares  ...... 

1.6  40 

Gums  . 

12.640 

Maln-rd.islii 

rv  and  hardwares  .  .  .  .  . 

29,0*0 

’Ikd.  In >r-<- 

and  other  kind- . 

.  *  2.5.360 

Hemp  n.i.i  (las  ........ 

1.K00 

1  Iitlr*'  anil 

sins  ........ 

31.360 

Iron-wir-  a 

«i  ir«»mnoTjt»4T\  ...... 

24.760 

Mamitiu  tor 

*  *'t  \;iri<>u*  kiwi*  .  ..... 

27,200 

Metals.  wr. 

i  _  ht  and  unw  relight  .  .  .  .  . 

.  333.160 

0.1.  f..r  the 

J|  TU  ...  .... 

31.4*0 

I’Urh.  tar.  a 

ml  other  te»in«  •  ..... 

MX) 

]Wri;im.  r 

rthenware,  am)  pottery  . 

.  34,900 

Hue  . 

fit  i.4M) 

Hum  ami  ar 

Tat-U  ....... 

.  6.4*0 

Salt,  and  el 

••tni.-al  products  ...... 

3VJM) 

Seeds,  o|,-a 

iimus.  or  lor  .  struct  mg  oil  therefrom 

in.. -too’ 

Spl.es  . 

32.*M) 

.  9.4XX) 

Tallow,  am 

oilier  fat  ...... 

22,760 

Tea  . 

30,360 

Thread,  var 

a,  twist,  or  manufactures,  vit. — 

.  1,3*9,7460 

,,  bruit*  o 

flax  ....... 

71,920 

,.  ‘in. 

J  S  l.tiOO 

worsted  ..... _ ^ 

.  731,320 

mum 

'rat*-d 

1*.6M) 

Tehaix-u 

22.tif  X) 

Wine,  hram 

v,  and  spirits  ...... 

16,210 

W,xd — eahi 

mtmakers’ . . 

I ,2<X) 

dye. 

UK*J  ,  , 

19,fi*10 

\V.~| 

3(iO 

Sundry  artic 

1  7,6*0 

£3,903,!)00 

Comparative  Statement  of  the  Amount  of  Imports  from  Great  Britain  for  the 
last  seven  Years. 

£ 

In  18.15  3.130,742 

1H36  .  .  ...  2,977.740 

1*37 . 3,103,027 

1*3S . •  .  3,663.3-SO 

1*39 . 3  ,636,960 

1  *  40 . 3.1S0.4S0 

1*41 .  3,90.5,960 
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Goons  exported  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  the  Year  18-tl. 


A  K  T  l  C  L  E  S. 

Cheece  and  butter 

ColTco  ...... 

Cutlery  ...... 

Drug*  u*ed  in  medicine  and  the  art* 
iKe.tufl*  and  eolour*  r.f  nil  *ort* 

Knrth*  or  ochre*  and  brick* 

Ki'b  and  tailed  prmirion* 

Fruit*,  dried  and  f r» ■ » 1 1 
■  (iene*a  and  d. 'tilled  *pirif«,  indigenou* 
rid  gheunan**  of  all  «< 


Cm 


lid  tbe.l 


for  fo-d 


Hair,  of  hor*e  and  other  animal*,  arid  feather* 
1  lenip  rind  tin  a 
Hid.-*  and  *kin*  . 

In-. -wire,  nail*,  and  ironmonger 
Manufacture*  of  tarimi.  kind. 

Metah,  wrought  and  unwr.iught 
I*ifeh,  tar,  Ac. 

Pom-lain- 

Salt*  and  chemical  product* 

S-odi,  nleaginoa* 

Spic 


Thread,  yam.  or  taut, 
and  rnanufai  lure*  i 

Tobacco,  leaf,  indigenous 
Tovn  Gcnirai. 

Wine*  and  foreign  spirit* 
Wood.*,  dye  . 

„  cabinetmakers' 
Wool  . 

Sundry  article*  . 


of  hemp  and  tlax 


i"t  enumerated 
tad  manufactured 


1  IL’.OOO 

3,040 

LMO 

f, 


■JJ  7.040 
lOd.Tl't) 
0,0  40 
■Jli.lsi) 


Comparative  Statement  of  the  last  seven  Years’  Exports  to  Great 
Britain. 


£ 

In  1835  .  .  .  -  -  737,29.1 

IMG . .  .  M3, 177 

1837  612,137 

1838  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  1,117,8**3 

1839  . 1.I.89.7GO 

1840  1,097,280 

1841  1,325,700 
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Satement  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  entered  at  and  cleared 
from  the  Netherlands  during  the  Year  1840,  distinguishing  their  Countries. 


cor  NT  HIES. 

ENTERED. 

CLEARED. 

Number. 

Tom. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Eiiriand  ...... 

2l!>ri 

278,095 

2163 

276.791 

. 

1001 

9  s. 97 1 

1023 

101,209 

Sweden . 

67 

4S 

6.6s7 

I’r.i'.ia . 

G'jr, 

67. 1  s  1 

317 

31. so  I 

1  mtrd  States  ..... 

Jot) 

•HUM) 

100 

2-s,0|3 

Hii'-ia  ■  .  . 

433 

46  631 

IS7 

20.936 

Franco  ...  . 

221 

2 1.628 

261 

2s, 461 

Hal:.*'  Towns  ....  .  . 

287 

19.7!*, 

417 

32,70!) 

Jlnnmcr  ...... 

•119 

31,295 

2s7 

I9,!K)3 

The  Hal  tic . 

1 

!X) 

254 

21,410 

Denmark  .  .  . 

116 

9,795 

*>7 

7,938 

I’.'rtu^al  ....... 

53 

5.831 

93 

11,463 

Cuha  and  Porto- Rico  .... 

34 

6,9!  >6 

24 

4,795 

Anvtria  ....... 

11 

1.722 

39 

6.261 

ilraril  ....... 

21 

4.337 

17 

3,195 

Spain  and  the  Canaries  .  . 

os 

2.5  13 

31 

3,506 

Tw..  Sieilies . 

21 

3,527. 

9 

1.603 

CajM-  of  Cood  Hope  .  .  . 

13 

4.909 

Turkey . 

7 

1. 167 

13 

2,990 

IM-inra . 

!  2 1 

1  l,7ss 

19 

1,505 

Ti.-.any . 

8 

w:> 

15 

1,895 

Sardinian  States  ,  .  . 

1 

i  io 

6 

1,735 

States  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 

a 

1,350 

>1 

375 

(ire. -re  ....... 

7 

1.056 

2 

150 

China . 

2 

1,200 

Meek  lenlmrg  ... 

,i 

4!*J  j 

6 

611 

Haiti  .  . . 

a 

92 1  j 

Other  countries  .... 

27 

267 

27,036 

1  >  b  C  .I.. tiies  *  Java  a'"1 

im* 

Ssm;|  J 

2o  l  *" 

106.192 

'  '  (  Surinam  and  Cura>;oa  . 

s;t 

ls.r.sO  j 

5 

1 9,615 

Ki.lieries  ...... 

1M 

1  j 

161 

14,510 

Total . 

62M 

j  784.269  ' 

6174 

788.592 

Total  *>f  I  S  19 . j 

.',00',  | 

779.513  ; 

"ImnT 

727.749 

This  table  shows  that  the  navigation  of  the  Netherlands  is  divided  into  three 
distinct  classes;  viz.,  that  with  foreign  countrits,  with  the  colonics,  and  with  the 
fisheries. 

These  two  last  were  almost  exclusively  carried  on  under  Dutch  flags,  during 
the  year  1840.  Seventeen  foreign  vessels  of  7^70  tons,  have  always  been 
reckoned  as  joining  in  the  intercourse  between  tlio  Dutch  Indies  and  the  metro- 

The  navigation  with  foreign  countries  during  the  year  1840  engaged  11,595 
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vessels  of  lr510,.}O.5  tons.  In  IS.jy  there  were  only  lojjy  vessels  of  1  ,‘2-l  j/2r.j 
tons,  showing  an  increase  u f  eGG. vessels  of  (».’>, (US  tuns,  of  3.J  per  cent  on  the 
tonnage. 

'Hie  navigation  with  the  colonies  and  the  fisheries  appears  to  have  expe¬ 
rienced  no  increase  in  Is  10.  Still  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  nrst  hm 
increased,  but  there  arc  no  documents  to  enable  one  to  give  a  positive  opinion  on 
the  subject. 

The  navigation  of  the  Netherlands  with  foreign  countries  was  divided  between 
the  two  great  ports  of  the  chief  maritime  provinces  as  follows  : 

Ain*t<  rdnin  ....  7,75s  u-wltof  7't‘_,.7,>7  tons. 

Knttcnlaui  ...  .  .'t,s.!7  ,,  5(>7,5l<j  ,, 

T-iai  ....  u,:,'jz  l.dJo.goj 

The  relative  proportions  which  vessels  with  Dutch  (lags  bore  to  foreign,  were 
as  follow  : 

Dutch  Hags . in  I's.ty  TO. 7  ill  1  MO 

Foreign  d«> . (hi.  t  ,,  5’U 


showing  that  the  proportion  of  Dutch  vessels  has  increased. 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  the  tonnage  borne  by  each 
country  engaged  in  navigation  with  the  Netherlands: 

ISA  *.  I  -MO. 


England  .........  ! 

Sweden  and  Norwav  .  .  .  l.i»> 

P.m-ia  .  .  .  s'.l 

lla.oe  Towns  ........  ;>.;j 

The  I  til  lie.  Ac.  .  .  .  .  -!> 

1  nitisl  .States  .....  g.‘) 

Itu-sia  .  .  .  .  .  ....  O.ij 

France  .  .  .  .  .  .  5. 1 

Spain  and  Portugal  ,  .  .  ..!.!) 

Denim- k  .........  (Ml 

Au-tria  and  Italian  Slates  ,  1.5 

Spanish  »nd  Danish  Antilles  and  Ilayti  .  1.0 

Knuil  and  Kio  dc.-la- Plata  .  .  .  ..<>(> 

Other  e«uiitrie»  .  .  ....  .'(.*i 


It.’.. I 
1  <>  5 

1.0 


1  O 
0.7 
3.H 


Total 


100.0  KO.O 


Hence  we  sec  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  navigation  with  Sweden,  the 
United  Stales,  and  Denmark,  and  a  decrease  in  the  navigation  with  Kussia  and 
France.  With  all  other  countries  the  navigation  of  Holland  has  remained  nearly 
stationary. 
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Statement  of  the  Value  of  Imports  into,  and  Exports  from,  the  Netherlands, 
distinguishing  the  Countries  traded  with. 

COUNTRIES.  j  Import.  {  ls|,..,u 


Germany  and  the  Rhii 
En^IauJ 


(Unit.-,!  Slav. 
“(Other  plact. 


Total  nf  1  S3f#  .  Flor 


The  Dutch  trade  in  the  year  1  s  ID.  vas  distributed  it 
between  the  two  principal  ports  of  the  kingdom,  as  fol 


.>..ti*».'oo  rum  ,noo  iro.o.;o..vx) 


Total  .  .  103.  II 7, <*00  l  f».  I7  V-0O  .H'.W.tf.OOO 

The  value  of  imports  in  1810,  compared  with  1  S.J9,  exhibits  a  decrease  of 
4,821,000  florins,  while  that  of  exports  shows  an  increase  of  5,7*2,500  florins. 

We  shall  see  farthci  on  that  the  decrease  in  the  imports  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
falling  off  in  the  quantities  of  grain  imported  for  consumption.  The  increase  in 
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the  exports  is  to  he  attributed  to  the  annually  increasing  trade  in  coffee  and 
sugar  furnished  to  the  Netherlands  by  their  Indian  colonics. 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  per  rent  of  the  trade  carried  on  with 
Holland  by  each  country,  during  the  years  1  8J9  and  1*10. 

1839.  18-10. 


fGerm.inv  and  the  Rhine  . 

.  23.2 

22.1 

German  State*  J  pp^^^''^111 

.  .  3.6 

4.0 

3.9 

3.2 

[other  , -.MU. tries 

.  .  0.8 

0.7 

England  ....... 

.  22.0 

20.7 

France  .  ...  . 

.  .  6.6 

6.5 

North  America  Crnit.-d  State- 1  . 

.  3.9 

5.7 

Austria,  and  oiler  Italian  Sratvi  . 

2  3 

3  0 

Spanish  Autdli-.  in!  Ilayti 

1.7 

2.6 

Helgnnn  ....... 

.  .  1.9 

2.5 

Rn—ia  ....... 

l.i 

IJranl.  and  Snt.^  of  the  Rio-de-la-l'l  ita  . 

Spain  and  Portugal  ...... 

; ;  ;3 

1.1 

1.1 

Denmark  ....... 

D-.itcl-  Indie* . 

.  6.1 

OtlitT  ci mij tries  ...... 

<>.6 

0.5 

Total 

.  ion  0 

HXI.O 

It  billows  from  tiiis  table  that  the  trade  «.'l 

:  the  N.-thef 

lands  ,n  the 

•  year  1*10, 

has  decreased  as  far  as  the  prim  ;pai  State 

s  of  Nortie 

era  Europe, 

vi/.  Kng- 

land,  the  (ierninn  States,  Russia,  Norway,  ; 

ind  Sweden 

,  are  ,re 

rned.  The 

trade  with  Helginm  has  slightly  mereaad. 

That  with 

France  ha: 

s  remained 

nearly  stationary,  whih.  with  the  l  tilted  Si.iti 

•s,  the  Span 

ish  Antilles. 

llayti,  and 

Hr.i7.il  there  is  a  derided  mriease. 


Tn K  principal  Articles  composing  the  Hutch  Trade 
IM  COKTS. 


i  1 8  Hi,  arc  as  follow  : 


;  llt-rnp  and  linrn 


mj.i]  (\»iintr»  ?  I'npcrtid  fr< 
England 

G.iOO  (ii-ri/inMy  and  the  11 


f  England 
1,930.000,  Prams*  . 
1  Gem 


i/A  the  Rhine 
ltd  the  Rhino 


( German  v 

.  -1,797,500^  Kt.glanJ  . 

-Franco  . 

\  Kurland  . 

9wW<I;*7,,.,",,Jr"d,h,‘RhiM 

*  I  IMgiuru  . 

'Russia  . 
f  England 
i  I  anted  Stales 

10  279  250<!  awJ  ***  Rhinc 

’  France 

|  Hanie  Tornw 

V  Suriaaru  ■ 


)9,.;oi>< 

<>oi,5o< 


,500 
‘1.3.51,000 
3^.1, .500 

3,53 1. (XX) 

7-17,500 

l(>'i,.>oo 

525, *50 

101.500 
122.<XX) 

&2.34XJ 
-1,21  (>,<100 
2,818, (XX) 
1,013,500 

965.500 
•410,750 
352,000 


m: mi  iuadk. 
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Value,  fl.  Principal  Countries  imported  from.  fl. 

|‘  Dutch  Indie*  . 

31, 859.000 

Coffee  .... 

.  .  33,701,000f  pr“l1  .  ' 

j  hn^Iatul 

997.5(H) 

539.000 

-  linsti  and  Cuba 

179.500 

Dutch  Indie*  . 

M,926.5(X> 

j  Cuius  and  Porto- Rico 

7.S7G.(XX> 

Sugar 

.  29,367,000*'  Ilanic  Towns 

2,732,500 

|  Brtuil  .... 

2,627,1  XX) 

Knirland 

1,0.')0.5(X) 

/Dutch  Indio*  . 

7,n\iXX) 

Dyes  and  colour* 

.  .  1  1,919, (XX)/  Kurland  . 

3. 17  t.(KX) 

1  France  .  .  .  . 

1 1 3.5<X) 

;  1  nit**!  State* 

9. 109, 500 

Tobacco  .... 

.  IO,51.V)fX>.![.lnV  V’"U'  ' 

•  Kti^Und  . 

,it:i.5ixi 

1  Dutch  Indies  . 

317.5(H) 

°  (Vail*,  iron-wire.  Arc.  . 

.  1,61  I.IKXI1  Ibi-i.im 

31  •»,.'»(  K> 

'c'jj 

*>K~  fWK* 

,  ,,,4  .  . 

£  M  | 

j  Dutch  Indies  . 

jS  g  1  Other  desc',  ij'tinris  . 

7.,->0 >0*  nti'l  \orwnv 

i  IIihw.« 

321.51X1 

S3 

( i<  rnia.iy  an,!  the  Rhine  . 

„  HI’:-™ 

*1  1  Wheat,  rvc,  and  meal 

O.CVI.OOO.'ti.-niianv  and  tie  Rhine  . 

2.0  123  XXI 

?.] 

•  Ru-*ia  ‘  . 

,  Pru.-ia  .  ‘ 

S  j 

£  'Barley,  oat*,  Ac. 

no-  (lenu.ans  and  tin-  llhin 

|H«*.i.s  '. 

?5  1 

,  Denmark 

1  IG.tXX) 

1  t  f  Wine,  hrandv,  and  sp. 

f  Kr.,nce  .  .  .  . 

rit-s  .  -1,7(>2,5(X>J  (h  rnintn  an*l  the  Rhine  . 

915.500 

!E  c-*! 

1  Spain  and  P**rt.:^al 

5  7  9. 51 X) 

•J~~~  (Rum,  &c.  •  . 

.  .  1,2‘ei.lXXl  Dutch  Indies  .  . 

1,1 57,. MX) 

1  mtod  States 

1  ,s  10,500 

v**tton  and  wool 

■1.023.000.'  ' 

'’oTs’txxv 

"Shy' 

■  Dutch  Indies 

335,(X>0 

.  % 

1  Swcdcti  and  Norway 

1,S9  I3XX) 

.Manufactured  . 

.  3,051,500  UiM-ia  .  . 

5!x*,tXX) 

1! 

'  Piu.**ia  .... 

3tiO.<XX> 

i  j  '>>"'  ■  •  ■  ■ 

M7,(x>i{  I  „it«l  State* 

210.5(H) 

*  1  lay  ti  .  .  . 

107, 5(H) 

;  Cabinet-work  . 

1’l'tl‘sl  States 

,  9,(XI0  j  i!allM,  Tussu*  ,  .  . 

1  H,5(  X) 

Hanover 

l,l9v',U) 

Oleaginous  grain  . 

.  .  3,958,OOoi  •  •  .  •  ; 

85*3  X)0 
6l>s,5  OO 

iVnn  ark  -  •  ■  • 

601,500 

i  Rio-ih  Plata 

905.1XX) 

Leather  and  skins 

3,181,500,  Krigland  .  ■  . 

7/>,5(X) 

i  .Dutch  Indies  . 

-183, 5(X> 

francs.*  •  •  * 

352, (XX) 
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A  H  T  I  C  1.  E  3. 

Value,  fl.  Principal  Countries  imported  from.  fl. 

( Dutch  Indies  .. 

2,181,500 

Spiers  ami  protisions 

•t  rm  nnnJ  •  • 

.  .  3,043,000<  Suics 

387,000 

237,000 

1  France  .  .  . 

82,500 

Norway 

859,500 

1  nited  .States  .  . 

6-16,500 

Oil.  f.,r  in  the  arti 

.  2,380,000 <  England 

379,000 

1 40.500 

'  Danse  Towns 

132,500 

1  Dutch  Indie.  . 

98 1, Of  >0 

Rice  ..... 

.  2.nr,9.oon<  England  .  .  . 

M  Intel  State  . 

779,300 
292, (XX) 

Spain  and  Portugal 

551,500 

;  F.ane, •  .... 

361,  (XX) 

Fruits,  dry  and  fresh 

357,(XX) 
2-17,  (XX) 
165,000 
i;)5,(xx) 

(irt-i-cc  .  .  .  . 

‘  Two  Sicilies  and  Tuscany 

r  England 

1,219,5(X) 

Coal,  ... 

.  1,6-1  l.fOO '  Uelgitim  .  ... 

235,500 

i.<;eniinnv  ami  the  Rhine  . 

1  S9,(xx) 

England 

512.000 

Haherdadierv  and  hardwares 

1,  IsO.fXXI  '■  Eramx  .  .  .  . 

4-19,500 

Miermanv  and  the  Rhine  . 

as;  ,<xx) 

tlcrnp  ami  linen  . 

!,  IM,(XX>J  ... 

1,010,500 
371, (XX) 

1  n. led  Mates  .  . 

89 1.500 

Tallotr.  Ac  ■ 

.  .  1.390,(**>, 

255.500 

101.500 

;Frai«r 

59, (XX) 

'(Inna  .  .  .  . 

565,5(X) 

Tea . 

499,000 

1 54,000 

lllan-e  Towns.  .. 

83,<XX> 

’  England  .  .  .  . 

4  29  900 

jtO-ruiany  and  the  Rhine  . 

19H,3(X) 

Drug"  for  medicine,  Ac.  . 

.  .  1,32-UXXK  Franco  *. 

169.500 

;  Dutch  Indies 

1 37, (XX) 

1  Turley  .... 

105,000 

,  Eli  gland  .  . 

526,500 

Porcelain,  jh.  ‘“nr,  and  dclf 

958,000  Belgium 

l  France  .  .  .  . 

265, (XX) 

K  *9,500 

i-l'nitcd  Slates  . 

299, (XX) 

A 'he",  Ac. 

.  .  771,500:  Kuvda 

iTincany 

172,000 
167, (XX) 

/  England  .  .  .  . 

409.;, (X) 

On-mical  salts  and  products  . 

603,500  Spain  and  Portugal 

U.ennanv  .  '.  .  . 

84, (XX) 
45, (XX) 

England  ..  .  . 

201, .700 

Rio  dt-!a-Phta  .  .  . 

86,500 

IIorwba;r,  feather*.  Ax.  . 

.  .  5G6,500<  (icnnanv  and  Prussia 

84,500 

|  P  rance  .  .  .  . 

64. (XX) 

t  Russia  .... 

63, (XX) 

Fish,  fresh  and  salted  . 

509.500  Norway  .  .  . 

499,500 

nrini  ritAur. 


ARTICI.  K  S. 

Pitch,  tar,  and  resin* 

Gift**,  gla.«warcc  and  crystal*  . 

Wool . 


£  j  wv.i  . 


£  j  Hemp  ami  linen 


I  Other  kind* 
j  Refined 


Sugar  ' 
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'I*il k  navijatimi  of  the  A-oivr  h’/ime  In 
vessels  called  Rhine  ships.  is.  and  lias  hng  h 
the  spirit  of  monopoly  is  strihio"  in  the  fc 
an  inferior  and  uncomfortable  description, 
Kerne  nav  igation. 

Xml  her  Ki, gland  nor  the  Herman  Rhm 
this.  (  1 1 Iter  passn,  ! v  or  netiv.  iy.* 


steam,  or  )»y  those  large  and  small 
oi.  Ill  the  hands  of  tin."  Hutch.  and 
steam  )•  ..its,  ;.m!  those  certainly  of 
hu  h  are  employed  in  the  lever 


is  lias, -aide  f,,r  steam',  ..ats  fr-mi  1!  .  „•  ,!  its  hr.,:,  .  e-,  Mos.die  and  Xc-k.ar, 

and  Mayenee,  are  also  now  navij.il.d  hy  steam  "i  ,  -  "t  ‘  h.ilow  draM. 

every  period  of  hi'!  .rv.  The  lec'pm  1  nants  •  the  .  tihaoi : ■■ :  s,  and  the  pro- 
due!*  of  the  various  Stats  ■  vnl  h  vv  i.n  h  its  vv  at,  r<  e.iintn  no  irate,  an-  •...  aound.int, 

Rhine  as  on  the  Thames  or  the  Hudson:  alt, met!  r  tl  r  iv  .  forty 

sti  amhoats.  r.otne  of  then,  very  msi,„i:iran».  between  Rotterdam  a  ,d  Has,  I. 


The  Pusseh.’orf  Steam  (*,.mp aov  and  the  Colo, me  Steam  (V,, pane  have,  it  is 
true,  increased  the  middle  and  upper  Rhine  steam-m.v a  j  i  u  to  a  m>  r,t  rious 
extent,  'l  l, at  is,  they  have  altogether,  gr,  ,.t  am!  small,  ah.e.t  lu.m'v  stc.m- 
vesM-is  l.e'vv  ecu  Dusseldorf  and  Basel.  Tl.c  Y-m  1  Ste on  i„.vr  two  or 
three  -niali  boats  very  well  managed  fur  a  daily  v-y..jr  part  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  YsmT  But  the  so  a.m.n.avij.Viou  of  the  Lower.  ..r  Duvh  Rluue,  is  in  th,. 
most  vvr.ieh.d  state.  One  Duteli  ste  . mh. ait  as.-va.ls  naiiy,  am!  another  d.-.-rmh 
daily  this  ni.ijnitiee.it  river,  in  the  course  of  its  more  o.vvijihle  breadth.  One  of 
the  Uus  .eldorf  steamboats  descends  the  Rhine  ..nee  a  vv ,  ft,  Rotterdam.  We¬ 
ll. v,  e  ir'juired  the  causes.  The  spirit  of  iiumopaly  is  one  ’I  here  i*  another — a 
eoni|M  tition  of  ancient  date  which  has  not  vet  been  put  down  hy  sO-nm-p  over, 
as  stajc-c  ..aches  have  been  in  Ijngl.and  upon  leading  o.ads  .  as  \I arjate-’noys  have 
hern  oil  the  river  Thames,  and  the  cmv  ev.vu-e  ■■{  pas  ■  s  hy  Leith  smacks 
between  I«*mdon  and  Kdinburgh.  Although  the  Rm-msh  *!.  aml.o.its  carry 
merchandize,  carrying  passenger*  forms  the  greatest  so,.;  ,  ,  f  pi., tit. 

On  coining  down  the  Rhine,  we. observe  lung  flat-1.  ,:|.,nn|  v,*m-U.  most  of 
them  asrending  from  Holland,  and  dragged  ;d  >'-g  hy  m.  n,  ■)  1  m-  or  more  horses, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  barge,  at  the  ra'e  of  ..Lout  o:.e-?.nd-a-h.'df  mile  an 
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hour,  often  less.  These  boats  are  roofed  over  the  deck ;  the  people  who  navigate 
them,  men,  women,  and  children,  reside,  yea,  have  often  been  bom,  on  board  of 
them,  and  may  be  said  to  have  no  other  habitation.  As  we  approach  Dordrecht, 
we  observe  innumerable  boats,  of  from  two  tons  to  four  or  five  hundred  tons 
burden ;  they  carry  all  kinds  of  commodities,  and  the  smallest  are  managed  by 
the  owner  and  his  wife,  the  children  also  living  on  board. 

The  population  which  thus  live  afloat  is  immense,  and  will,  as  far  as  the 
people  of  Holland  are  concerned,  long  prove  a  great  obstacle  to  the  general 
establishment  of  steam-vessels  on  the  Rhine  and  its  lower  branches. 

Considering  also  the  scanty  surface  of  Holland,  the  amphibious  population, 
that  of  the  river-craft  would,  in  the  event  of  the  sudden  general  use  of  steam 
boats,  be  in  fact  homeless,  and  for  some  time  unemployed.  We  need  not,  there¬ 
fore,  .'eel  surprised  that  on  the  Rhine,  within  the  Dutch  territory',  steam-vessels 
are  not  more  generally  used.  As  passage-boats  we  find  them  established  in  most 
directions  below  Dordrecht,  where  there  is  sufficient  water. 

Although  Holland  imports  fir  timber  and  deals  from  the  Baltic,  teak  and 
other  woods  from  her  colonies,  the  timber  brought  down  the  Rhine  constitutes 
the  most  extensive  branch  of  her  wood  trade. 

Those  huge  rafts  which  descend  the  Rhine  to  Dordrecht,  and  also  in  smaller 
masses  to  Amsterdam  and  other  parts  of  Holland,  are  remarkable  objects  in 
German  industry  and  adventure.  They  are  also  for  some  time,  the  site  of  habi¬ 
tations  for  those  whG  navigate  them.  The  women  and  children  assist  their  hus¬ 
bands  and  parents  ;  and  spinning,  knitting,  tailoring,  dressmaking,  and  other 
objects  of  thrift  are  attended  to  with  great  industry. 

These  rafts  are  nearly  similar  in  construction  to  those  1  have  seen  floating 
down  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  fact,  floating  timber  down  the  American  rivers  in 
large  masses  was  first  attempted  on  the  Hudson  and  St.  Lawrence  by  the  early 
Dutch  and  German  settlers.  The  rafts  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa  are 
necessarily,  on  account  of  the  rapids,  bound  stronger  together  than,  those  on  the 
Rhine;  and  the  largest  on  the  latter  and  on  the  American  rivers  appeared  to  me 
much  of  the  same  dimensions — that  is,  about  sixty  to  seventy  feet  broad,  and 
six  to  eight  hundred  feet  in  length,  with  small  plank  covered  huts  for  the  rafts¬ 
men  to  lodge  in,  and  governed,  while  floating  down  the  current,  by  means  of 
anchors  and  immense  oars  or  sweeps.  Boats  also  .Jurm  an  accompaniment. 
Like  the  river  itself,  these  rafts  gain  magnificence  in  -  their  passage.  The  timber 
which  descends  in  smalhrafts  from  the  Neckar,  Murg,  Maine,  and  Moselle,  being 
afterwards  connected  at  particular  places,  are  all  floated  down  the  Rhine  in  one 
vast  mass. 

The  value  of  one  of  the  largest  rafts  has  been  computed  at  350,000  florins, 
or  about  30,000/.  sterling ;  it  affords  occupation,  from  the  cutting  of  the  first 
tree  in  the  forest,  until  the  time  when  it  is  sold  to  the  timber-dealers  and  saw¬ 
yers,  to  from  eight  hundred  to  nine  hundred  persons.  The  consumption  of 
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provisions  alone,  from  the  time  its  construction  commences,  until  it  is  sold  at 
Dordrecht^  is  stated  at  45,000  lbs.  of  bread ;  30,000  lbs.  of  fresh  and  dried 
meat ;  15,000  lbs.  of  butter ;  10,000  lbs.  of  cheese  ;  fifty  sacks  of  dried  vege¬ 
tables;  five  hundred  tuns  of  beer ;  eight  butts  of  wine,  and  several  other  articles. 
The  live  stock  for  fresh  meat  is  carried  •  n  the  raft,  as  well  as  every  other  article 
of  provisions. 

The  history  of  the  large  Rhenish  raft,  from  the  time  the  trees  are  beginning 
to  be  felled  in  the  forests  of  Germany,  and  the  raft  constructed,  to  its  delivery  at 
Dordrecht;  its  separation,  whether  for  the  saw- mills  of  Holland,  or  for  its  ex¬ 
portation  to  other  countries ;  and  its  final  application,  after  going  through  the 
carpenter,  wheelwright,  joiner  or  upholsterer’s  hands,  to  useful  purposes,  would 
form  curious  details  of  manners  and  employments. 

The  following  statement  has  been  drawn  up  by  Sir  James  Turing,  her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  vice  consul  at  Rotterdam. 

Timber  Trade  by  the  Rhine. — During  the  years  1839,  1840,  and  1841,  the  average 
quantity  of  timber  imported  into  Holland  by  the  Rhine,  has  amounted  annually  to 
110,500,000  kilogrammes,  equal  to  1 10, 5 Off  tons  English  weight,  consisting  principally  of 
wood  suited  for  ship  and  house  building,  wainscot  logs,  spars,  weals,  staves,  and  firewood  ; 
the  whole  of  which  is  consumed  in  Holland,  with  the  exception  of  some  trifling  quantity 
sent  to  the  colonies  In  former  years,  timber  (chiefly  oak  knees)  was  exported  to  Great 
Britain  and  France ;  but  for  many  years  past  that  trade  has  ceased,  and  it  remains  yet  to 
be  seen,  whether  the  alterations  of  the  duties  in  England  will  lead  to  a  renewal  of  the  trade 
in  that,  or  any  other  species  of  timber  from  the  Rhine. 

The  value  of  the  Rhenish  timber  consumed  annually  in  Holland,  amounts  to  about 
2, 000,000  florins,  or  about  170,000/.  sterling. 

British  Consul,  Rotterdam,  Sept.  23,  1842.  JAS.  H  TURING,  Vice-consul. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

DUTCH  FISHERIES. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  herring,  cod,  and  whale  fisheries  of  Holland  were  a 
principal  source  of  their  early  power;  but  we  believe  that  they  never  were 
carried  on  to  any  extent  approaching  the  exaggerated  accounts  transmitted :  ex¬ 
cept  the  mere  shore  fishery,  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  French  de¬ 
stroyed  the  Dutch  fisheries.  We  find  by  the  statistical  volume  published  by  the 
‘Royal’  Printing-office  at  the  Hague  in  1827,  that  this  fishery  was  so  far  esta¬ 
blished,  in  1824  to  1828,  as  to  employ  from  the  ports  of  the  Netherlands, 
including  Belgium, 

Vessels.  Mon. 


In  the  winter  sea-fiskmg,  some  of  which  went  to  Iceland  in  summer  52  614 

„  net  fishing  . .  162  1284 

„  salt  herring  net  sea-fishery .  134  2006 

„  fresh  herring  sea- fishery . 47  423 

„  Iceland  cod- fishery  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  18  202 

„  whale-fishery .  1  50 
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By  the  following  statements,  which  were  drawn  up  by  Sir  James  Turing,  her 
Majesty’s  vice-consul  at  Rotterdam  for  1834,  and  for  1842,  we  have  a  clear  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  extent  and  value  of  the  fisheries  of  Holland,  exclusive  of  Belgium. 


Dutch  Ilcrring-fishcry,  not  including  the  Shore  and  other  Coast  Fishery. 
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“  The  real  profits  of  the  herring-fishery  are  still,  as  they  always  have  hecn,  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  capital  employed :  and  to  the  chances  contingent  to  the  risk  ;  but  the  major 
part  of  the  owners  being  engaged  in  various  trades,  dependent  on,  and  connected  with 
shipping,  a  fair  remuneration  is  derived  which  compensates  for  the  less  profitable  result  of 
the  fisheries. 

“  The  herring  fishery  is  still  of  considerable  importance,  giving  occupation  and  support 
to  the  labouring  classes,  as  forming  a  'nursery  for  our  seamen,  who  being  engaged  in  this 
severe  employment  from  their  earliest  youth,  acquire  habits  of  patient  endurance,  which 
renders  the  sea  as  it  were  their  native  and  favourite  element.  For  some  years  past, 
however,  this  branch  has  been  far  from  productive  to  the  owners,  nor  have  the  seamen 
derived  from  it  a  proportionate  remuneration,  owing  to  the  wretched  prices  which  have 
been  made  for  the  fish,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Belgium  :  while  the  bait  indispensably 
required  for  this  fishery  (being  a  description  of  nine-eye  caught  in  our  inland  rivers)  is 
become  expensive  and  scarce. 

“  In  the  winter  of  1833-4,  the  number  of  ships  from  lJaarlihgcn  and  Maassluys, 
amounted  to  forty-five,  this  year  only  to  thirty-five,  and  the  present  prospect  is  far  from 
bright.  Besides  the  cod-fishery,  the  sains  vessels  are  afterwards  employed  in  the  herring- 
fishery  which  is  further  carried  on  from  the  end  of  March  to  the  beginning  of  June,  by  the 
herring-hookers — this  is  not  tlie^ease,  however,  at  Amsterdam,  and  Enklmyzen,  because 
abundant  occupation  is  found  for  the  crcvs  in  the  fisheries  of  the  Zuyder-Zee ;  the  usual  quan¬ 
tity  derived  from  this  branch  may  he  estimated  at  from  50  to  100  barrels  \  tonncn )  per  vessel, 
the  average  value  being  about  15  florins  (25.?.)  per  barrel.  This  branch  is,  however,  of 
greater  importance  for  Middleharnas,  Pernis,  and  Blackwall,  whore  about  thirty  sloops 

*  Including  Holland  and  Belgium.  The  Dutch  herring  flotilla  consisted  in  1841  of  129  ves¬ 
sels— viz.,  from  Vlaardingen,  79  ;  Maassluys,  I  f; ;  Delftshavon,  2  ;  Zwartewaal,  4  ,  Middleharnas, 2  ; 
Sclievcningcn,  1  ;  Pernis,  1 ;  Schiedam,  lj  Amsterdam,  7  ;  Enklmyzen,  4;  and  Dc  Ryp,  G. — Hague 
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are  yearly  engaged  from  the  month  of  March  till  October,  performing  usually  two«_» 
voyages  within  that  period,  and  producing  from  100  to  200  barrels  each  voyage,  worth 
from  12  florins  (20s.)  to  20  florins  (33s.)  per  barrel,  and  occasionally  25  florins  (4  lx.  fid. ), 
as  was  the  case  last  year.  From  October  to  March  these  vessels  are  engaged  in  fishing 
for  haddock  and  cod,  and  it  is  supposed  that  they  are  fully  better  engaged  in  this  branch 
than  is  the  case  with  the  winter  trade  carried  on  at  Ilaarlingen,  before  mentioned. 

“  'l'lie  fisheries,  which  fifty  years  ago  were  carried  on  with  so  much  success  on  the  coast  of 
Iceland,  and  in  which  more  than  one  hundred  hookers  from  Haarfingen  and  Maassluys 
were  engaged,  have  been  nearly  abandoned,  ever  since  the  high  and  prohibitory  duties  laid 
upon  foreign  fish  in  France,  there  being  now  and  for  some  years  past  only  ten  to  fifteen 
vessels  so  employed.  In  1834  the  ten  ships  so  engaged  brought  home  only  about  two 
hundred  lasts  (four hundred  tons)  of.  fish,  which  realized  a  price  of  210  florins  (17/.  lO.s.) 
per  last,  but  in  abundant  seasons  the  price  is  generally  lower. 

“  The  northern  whale-fisheries  have  proved  total  failures,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
trial  now  malting  in  the  South  Sea  may  prove  more  successful. 

“  The  fisheries  carried  on  along  the  coast  for  the  supply  of  fresh  fish  have  been  declining, 
and  the  population  of  the  fishing  villages  is  generally  reduced  to  the  most  abject,  poverty. 
Some  years  ago  a  livelihood  was  obtained  out  of  the  herring-fishery  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Katwyk,  Schevcning,  and  Noordwyk,  who  used  to  employ  about  fifty  vessels  in  that  trade, 
fishing  on  the  Yarmouth  banks  from  September.  15,  till  December;  but  in  latter  years  this 
branch  has  been  very_unproductive,  notwithstanding  the  high  prices  which  were  realized  for 
the  cured  tislfat  home. 

“  The  fishing-stations  in  the  Zuyder-Zee  are  generally  in  a  more  thriving  condition, 
owing  to  the  fresh  herrings  caught  there  in  the  greatest  abundance  during  the  latter  end  of 
autumn,  and  throughout  the  winter ;  and  although  often  sold  for  nearly  nothing,  it  affords 
subsistence  to  the  fishermen,  particularly  during  the  last  two  years,  since  when,  the  French 
fishing-boats  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  buying  the  fish  at  good  prices,  and  importing  them  into  France  as  French  caught  fish. 
The  course  of  the  herrings  cannot,  however,  he  much  depended  on,  for  it  is  notorious  that 
twenty-five  years  ago  these  fish  used  to  he  caught  in  the;  same  prodigious  quantities  in  the 
Zealand  waters,  where  they  are  now  not  to  be  met  with  at  all. 

“  The  anchovy- fishery  in  the  Zuyder-Zee  is  a  very  profitable  branch,  and  many  thou¬ 
sand  barrels  are  annually  cured  at  Amsterdam,  Murke,  llardenvyck  and  Monnikcndam,  and 
sold  for  exportation.  Though  not  so  abundant  as  in  former  years,  the  prices  obtained  last 
season  (1834)  of  twenty  to  twenty-two  florins  (33,v.  Ad.  to  3(i.v.  Hd.)  per  barrel,  gave  a 
capital -profit.  At  Bergen- op-Zoom,  Tholen,  Ac.,  this  branch  has  failed  for  some  years 
past.” 
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“  The  number  of  ships  and  fishermen 

employed  i 

in  the  Dutch  fisheries 

amounts  to  JG05  vessels  and  8350  tnen,  which 

are  classed 

as  follow 

a.  Herring  and  cod  fishery  with  nets  . 

Ships.  Fishermen. 

120  1800 

b.  Herring  and  cod  fishery  with  lines 

45 

525 

c.  Fresh  fish  and  fresh  herring  for  smoking  and  drying  . 

208 

1455 

«.  rresli  ftsh,  exclusively  oil'  the  coast  and  in 
der-Zee . 

the  Zuy- 

1000 

4000 

e.  Fresh  fish  on  the  Zealand  streams 

230 

500 

f.  Whale  or  seal  fishery  .... 

1603 

2 

8280 

70 

Total 

1605 

8350 

“  The  first  cost  of  the  above  shipping,  when  fully  equipped  for  sea  (exclusive 
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of  the  two  whalers,  /.),  or,  in  other  words,  the  capital  invested  in  the  fisheries, 
may  be  estimated  thus  : 


Ships. 

a. 

£ 

a.  120  . 

value 

1,200,000  o 

100,000 

b.  45  ... 

405,000 

33,750 

c.  208  . 

832,000 

69,330 

d.  1000  .  .  . 

1,600,000  , 

133,330 

e.  230  . 

216,000 

18,000 

1603 

4,253,000 

354,410 

And  the  annual  expenditure  of 

the  same  is, 

Ships. 

fl. 

£ 

a.  120 

value 

1,120,000  o 

r  93,333 

b.  45  .  .  .  . 

360,000  , 

,  30,000 

c.  20 8  . 

936,000  , 

78,000 

d.  1000.  .  .  . 

1,200,000  , 

100,000 

e.  230  . 

157,000  , 

13,080 

1603 

3,773,000 

314,416 

“  The  annual  average  produce  during  the  last  five  years  has  been  found  to 
amount  to 

40,000  tons  of  salt  herrings. 

10, 000, GOO  herrings  for  smoking  or  drying. 

10,000  tons  of  salt  fish. 

fl.  £ 

The  estimated  gross  value  of  which  is  .  .  .  4,000,000  or  333,333 

Of  which  the  proportion  annually  consumed  in 

Holland  is  valued  at  ....  360,000  „  30,000 

Leaving  a  residue  of .  3,640,000  303,333. 

“  Which  latter  amount  constitutes  the  value  of  the  fish  exported  to  Ger¬ 
many,  Poland,  Russia,  and  Belgium. 

“  But  the  latter  state  (Belgium)  has  recently  augmented  the  duty  on  foreign 
fish,  to  a  rate  amounting,  on  some  kinds,  to  a  prohibition  ;  by  which  measure  the 
Dutch  will  lose  that  market,  for  their  smoked  or  dried  herrings,  and  thereby  expe¬ 
rience  a  very  serious  injury:  for  although,  on  the  other  hand,  the  British  ports 
are  now  open  to  the  admission  of  foreign  fish,  the  Dutch  will  derive  little  or  no 
advantage  from  the  change,  because  every  species  of  fish,  excepting  turbot  and 
soles,  is  cheaper  in  England  than  in  Holland. 

“  Upon  a  review  of  the  preceding  statistics  it  might  be  supposed  that  the 
fisheries  have  been  an  unprofitable  investment,  seeing  that  an  original  capital) 
amounting  to  354,410/.,  and  burdened  by  a  yearly  expenditure  of  314,416/., 
produces  a  gross  annual  return  of  only  333,333/. ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  fisheries  are  carried  on  by  tradespeople,  shopkeepers,  sailmakers,  ship¬ 
builders,  ropemakers,  &c.  &c.,  residing  in  the  fishing  towns  and  villages,  who 
derive  their  principal  source  of  profit  from  the  outfit  of  the  ships,  and  the  expen- 
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diture  of  the  fishermen  and  their  families,  as  well  as  of  the  many  hands  employed 
in  the  trades  connected  with  the  fisheries. 

JAMES  H.  TURING,  Vice-consul. 

Rotterdam,  Sept.  30,  1842. 

Dutch  Eel-fishery. — Memoranda  received  from  Mr.  May,  his  Netherlands 
Majesty’s  Consul-general,  London. 

“  The  Dutch  eel  schuyts  have  traded  to  London  fora  period  of  150  to  200  years,  and 
have  never  paid  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  the  present.  The  average  quantity  of  cels 
brought  each  voyage  is  about  1 2,000  lbs. 

“  The  eels  are  purchased  by  fishwomen,  who  go  on  board  the  schuyts  for  quantities 
varying  from  2  to  20  lbs.,  which*  they  retail  to  the  poorer  classes.  A  great,  number  of  per¬ 
sons  are  employed  in  this  trade,  and  its  interruption  would  lead  to  much  distress  amongst 
them. 

“  The  fish  are  kept  alive  in  wells  on  board  the  schuyts,  and  sold  (as  above  stated)  in 
small  quantities.  Sometimes,  in  consequence  of  the  unwholesome  state  of  the  water  in  the 
upper  pool,  the  schuyts  remain  at  Erith,  and  the  eels  are  sent  up  by  lighters,  in  what 
are  called  eel-boxes,  and  thus  sold.  The  sale  of  a  cargo  is  generally  completed  in  from 
two  to  five  weeks,  and  the  whole  goes  on  shore  in  the  caskets  of  fishwomeu,  the  exaction  of 
duty  by  weight  would  therefore  be  a  difficult  process. 

“  The  eels  are  consumed  almost  entirely  by  the  poorer  classes,  in  consequence  of  their 
cheapness.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

FINANCES  OF  HOLLAND. 

Tiie  finances  of  Holland  and  of  the.  Dutch  colonies  are  involved  in  all  the 
difficulties  arising  from  high  taxation  ;  and  the  expenditure,  notwithstanding  the 
high  and  numerous  taxes,  exceeding  the  ieceipts.  If  we  include  the  municipal 
duties  on  articles  of  drink,  food,  and  fuel,  there  is  no  country  so  highly  taxed  as 
Holland, — and,  to  the  high  credit  of  the  Dutch  in  fulfilling  their  national  as 
well  as  individual  engagements,  no  people  have  ever  made  greater  or  more  en¬ 
during  sacrifices  in  order  to  maintain  their  national  credit. 

The  ancient  high  taxation  of  Holland,  was  imposed  in  order  to  pay  the 
interest  of  their  enormous  national  debt.  That  debt  was  created  by  wars,  many 
of  which  might  have  been  avoided.  The  present  national  debt  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  maintenance  of  the  large  army,  still  upon  a  most  expensive  and 
unnecessary  footing,  which  was  raised  after  the  Belgium  revolution.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  observe  that  the  greater  portion  of  that  expense  might  have  been 
avoided,  and  that  if  the  States-general  really  intend  to  have  a  revenue  exceeding 
or  equal  to  the  expenditure,  they  must  reduce  their  military  outlays,  and  abolish 
their  colonial  monopoly  and  their  contract  with  the  Maaischappy. 
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Under  the  new  constitution,  the  budget,  instead  of  being  accepted  by  the 
States-general  for  ten  years,  is  passed  only  for  two  years,  and  the  same  must 
be  presented  to.  the  States  by  the  minister  of  finance  one  year  before  it  can  be 
passed  into  law.  The  budget  hereunto  annexed  was  laid  before  the  second 
Chamber  of  the  States-general  in  the  autumn  of  1841.  The  following  remarks 
upon  it,  drawn  up  in  Holland  by  a  competent  judge  of  fiscal  statements,  will  serve 
to  elucidate  the  existing  ways  and  means,  and  expenditure  of  that  kingdom. 

“  Expenditure. — Items  Nos.  1,  2, 3,  6,  and  7,  are,  from  their  nature,  not  susceptible 
of  any  alteration. 

No.  4. — Justice.  The  expenses  of  this  department  have  since  undergone  an  increase  in 
consequence  of  the  prisons  having  been  transferred  from  No.  5,  Home  Department,  to  No.  4. 

No.  5. — Home  Department ,  may  require  further  alterations,  because  several  admini¬ 
strations  belong  to  the  department,  which  are  dependant  on  varying  circumstances  ;  among 
others,  the  IVater-staat,  which  includes  the  sea  defences — the  maintenance  of  rivers  ana 
dykes,  canals,  bridges,  roads,  and  public  buildings  :  the  construction  of  the  railroad  from 
Amsterdam  to  Arnheirn ;  the  draining  of  the  Haarlem  Lake,  for  which,  however,  distinct 
negotiations  are  opened. 

The  Pauper  Systctn ,  to  which  will  now  be  added  the  Frcdericsoord  Colony,  which  can 
no  longer  support  itself,  the  Public  Instruction,  Industry,  fyc.,  are  all  under  the  home 
department,  so  that  tho  estimates  for  this  department  are  always  exposed  to  many  vicissi¬ 
tudes. 

No.  8. — Marine  Department.  This  estimate  will  probably  not  undergo  any  alteration 
for  the  present,  it  being  generally  reported  that  the  new  director-general  intend'  to  make 
very  great  changes,  by  abolishing  or  reducing  one  or  two  of  the  naval  departments,  causing 
new  ships,  such  as  frigates,  sloops  of  war,  and  smaller  vessels,  to  be  built  in  part  at  private 
yards  ;  by  improving  the  active  service,  and  keeping  a  large  number  of  ships  afloat,  especially 
m  the  East  Indies,  where  tho  colonial  marine  has  been  united  to  that  at  home ;  but  as  all 
these  plans  cannot  be  brought  into  operation  before  1844,  this  estimate  will  till  then  remain 
at  the  sum  of  5,000,000  florins, 

The  61,220,40  11.  for  the  expenses  of  the  colonial  department  at  home,  have  been 
casually  brought  to  the  charge  of  this  department,  because  at  the  time  both  departments 
were  in  the  charge  of  one  minister  (Van  Band),  but  they  are  now  again  separate. 

No.  10. —  IVar  Department.  For  which  12.000,00011.  have  been  granted  ;  against  which, 
however,  many  complaints  are  madej~bcing  together  with  the  yearly  conscription  felt  to 


be  an  insupportable  burden  on  the  people. 

No.  9. —  The  Finance  Department  is  divided  into  three  subdivisions  :  fl. 

(a)  Interest  of  the  national  debt  .......  38,481,340 

From  which  has  been  deducted  the  proportion  due  by  Belgium  .  5,000,000 


33,481,340 

The  38,481,340  fl.  amount  to  a  great  deal  more  than  the  half  of  the  whole  budget,  and  if 
that  sum  were  converted  into  5  per  cent  stock,  the  national  debt  would  amount  to 
770,000,000  fl.  capital,  which  for  a  population  not  amounting  to  3,000,000  souls,  con¬ 
stitutes  a  debt  per  head  of  260  fl.  capital,  or  13  fl.  annual  interest. 

If  the  5,000,000  fl.  duo  by  Belgium  wore  converted  into  100,000,000  five  per  cent  stock, 
it  would  make  some  change  of  course  ;  but  the  result  would  nevertheless  always  leave  a  sum 
of  about  33,000,000fl.,  and  unless  the  debt  be  redeemed  or  reduced  in  some  way  or  other,  no 
improvement  can  be  looked  for. 

(6)  Pension  List,  amounting  annually  to  2,865,370.00  fl.,  of  which  it  must  be 
observed  that  the  military  pensions  alone  amount  to  1 ,665,000  fl.,  or  nearly  60  per  cent,  which 
meets  with  very  great  opposition,  and  will  probably  be  curtailed,  and  divided  between  the 
departments,  in  order  that  each  responsible  minister  may  be  cognizant  of,  and  responsible 
for  the  sums. 
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(c)  Expenses  of  the  Administration  of  the  Finance  Department ,  to  which  belong  the 
receiving  of  the  taxes  of  all  kinds  ;  the  state  debts,  and  administration  of  revenue,  which 
amount  to  nearly  6,000,000  fl.,  or  about  8£  per  cent  on  the  total  sum  of  the  budget. 

The  whole  amount  of  expenditure  is  71,338,103  fl.,  certainly  a  large  sum.  The  highest 
budget  after  the  year  1795,  for -Holland,  before  the  compulsory  reduction  of  two-thirds, 
<was  in  the  year  1805,  when  it  amounted  to  only  55,000,000  fl.  At  which  time  the  country 
had  to  maintain  50,000  French  troops ;  the  colonies  were  lost  to  the  nation,  and  trade  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed,  and  now  after  having  undergone  the  reduction  above  alluded  to,  a  sum  of 
71,000,000  fl.  is  required,  arising  solely  from  the  debt  we  have  been  compelled  to  make  by  the 
separation  from  Belgium,  and  which  amounts  to  not  less  than  300,000,000  fl. 

This  state  of  matters  is  not  consolatory,  and  affords  no  prospect  of  the  nation  being  re¬ 
leased  from  the  present  taxation,  which,  in  proceeding  to  the  revenue,  we  shall  now  have  to 
consider. 


MEANS  AND  REVENUE. 

(A)  The  estimate  being  as  follows :  viz. — 

(a)  Ground  Taxon  buildings  and  properties,  with  additional  percentage  amounting  to 
9,878,596.43  fl.,  which  is  not  subject  to  any  change,  being  made  up  according  to  the 
fixed  decennial  register. 

(5)  Personal  Taxes,  estimated  at  6,6 00,000  fl.,  payable  by  every  occupier,  and 
comprising  the  tax  on 

Rent  of  premises  occupied  ;  and,  on  doors  and  windows,  hearth ;  and  fireplaces,  furni¬ 
ture,  domestics  and  servants,  horses. 

(c)  Patents,  estimated  at  2,304,000  fl.,  which  are  the  subject  of  great  complaint ;  for, 
although  strangers  are  subjected  to  higher  taxes,  the  difference  does  not  sufficiently  protect 
the  inhabitants. 

(B)  Excise,  which  with  the  additional  per  cents  and  stamp  dues  is  estimated  at 
20,588,710  fl.  It  is  derived  from  a  consumption  duty,  on  ' 

1.  Sugar. 

2.  Wine. 

3.  Spirits,  inland. 

4.  „  foreign. 

5.  Butchers’  meat  and  cattle. 

6.  Salt. 

7.  Soap. 

8.  Beer  and  wine. 

9.  Coals. 

10.  Turf. 

1 1 .  Flour  or  grain,  ground  for  bread. 

12.  Stamp  duties  for  permits. 

13.  Transport  permits. 

Of  which  Nos.  3,  and  11,  are  the  principal  items,  yielding  together  fully  8,000,00011., 
after  which  ojine  Nos.  6,  5,  2,  7  &  10. 

No.  1.  Sugar,  produces  scarcely  any  tiling,  the  duty  being  absorbed  by  the  drawback, 
or  rather  bounty  on  refined  sugar  exported. 

Upon  the  whole  the  receipts  for  1842,  as  far  as  they  are  known  are  satisfactory ;  but  it 
is  under  deliberation  to  abolish  No.  1,  because  our  sugars  do  not  appear  to  require  any 
bounty. 

It  is  likewise  in  contemplation  to  repeal  the  government  excise  on  turf,  coals,  and  cattle, 
and  to  commit  that  tax  to  the  municipalities  who,  on  the  other  hand,  -would  have  to  give  up 
the  high  per  centages  on  bread  and  wine,  which  are  enormous ;  the  excise  on  wheat  having 
in  some  towns  having  been  raised  330  per  cent,  by  winch  means  bread  is  much  dearer  than  in 
England,  exposing  the  poorer  classes,  in  the  event  of  a  bad  potato-crop,  to  famine. 

(C)  Registration,  Succession,  and  Stamp  Duties.  This  is  one  of  the  most  profitable 
taxes,  being  estimated  at  8,970,000  fl.  Considerable  legal  and  commercial  knowledge  being 
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required  to  administer  and  collect  this  tax,  special  officers  have  to  be  trained  and  educated 
for  the  purpose.  A  revision  of  this  tax  is  now  in  contemplation,  for  the  purpose  of  render¬ 
ing  it  more  productive.  Among  other  plans  it  is  rumoured  that  not  only  is  the  succession 
duty  to  be  raised  in  the  collateral,  but  also  in  the  direct  line  ;  hy  which  means  children  would 
have  to  pay  duty  on  their  paternal  inheritance.  This  measure  would  however  meet  with  such 
strong  opposition  that  it  may  bo  doubted  whether  a  proposal  to  that  effect  could  be  at¬ 
tempted. 

(D)  Import  and  Export  Duties,  and  Navigation.  Duties  on  the  Rivers  ;  estimated  at 
5,520,000  fl.,  being  raised  on  the  duties  on 

1.  Import,  export,  and  transit  of  merchandize. 

2.  Tonnage  on  slops. 

3.  Inward  and  outward  light,  buoy,  and  beacon  dues. 

4.  Duties  on  the  Schcld,  l  On  ships 

„  „  Rhine,  >  and 

„  „  Maas,  )  goods. 

The  sum  of  5,500,000  fl.  is  estimated  too  high  by  500,000  fl.,  having  been  done  with 
the  intention  of  increasing  the  import  duties,  but  which  plan  1ms  been  since  abandoned;  for  if 
the  .tew  tariff  which  is  now  framing,  and  will  be  submitted  next  session  to  the  states,  be 
approved  of,  the  import  and  export  duties  will  not  produce  one-half  of  the  present  amount. 
On  this  matter  my  friend  intends  to  make  a  specific  communication,  as  soon  as  the  work  is 
sufficiently  advanced  to  be  able  to  say ‘something  definite  and  decided  on  the  subject.  This, 
at  all  events,  is  certain,  that,  a  very  liberal  system  is  to  be  proposed,  by  exacting  low  duties, 
and  abolishing  the  transit  duty  altogether,  fixing  by  a'special  law  the  transit  duty  throughout 
the  country,  at  a  rate  below  the  jiresent  /f.mf  duty  to  and  from  the  Rhine  ;  but  peither  the 
one  nor  tlie  other  project  can  lie  brought  to  bear  until  the  transit  navigation  of  Belgium 
through  this  country  is  regulated ;  which  subject  again  is  interwoven  with  the  general 
liquidation  of  the  debt,  between  the  two  countries.  It,  is  incomprehensible  how  England  and 
Germany  do  not  side  with  us,  both  having  to  derive  the  greatest  advantage  from  a  free 
transit  through  Holland. 

(E)  Duty  on  Gold  and  Silver  Articles  — This  is  not  so  much  a  duty  as  a  precaution 
against  the  importation  and  use  of  false  or  unassayed  gold  and  silver. 

(F)  Domains,  1,060.000/1.,  consisting  of — 

1st.  Tax  on  lands,  buildings,  tithes,  rent  of  government  properties,  whether  let  or 
farmed,  which  amount  to  half  of  the  estimated  sum,  and  it  is  said  they  are  to  be  sold, 

2d.  Tax  on  turnpikes,  sluices,  bridges,  roads,  &c.,  subject  to  repair,  and  other  re¬ 
ceipts  of  various  kinds  not  under  the  government  departments. 

(G)  Post-office  Duties — 1,460,00011.,  including  both  the  post-office  and  posting- 
establishments,  which  are  said  to  be  susceptible  of  considerable  improvement,  but  apparently 
are  not  to  bo  interfered  with  for  the  present. 

(H)  Lotteries,  estimated  at  530,000  fl.,  which  are  intended  to  be  materially  changed  to 
prevent  excessive  gambling,  it  not  being  expedient  to  abolish  them  altogether,  because  they 
afford  maintenance  to  forty  or  fifty  thousand  people,  and  gambling  either  abroad  or  secretly 
at  home,  might  still  be  carried  on. 

(I)  Game  and  Fishing  Taxes,  1 15,00011.,  is  not  a  duty,  but  a  protection  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  overseers  and  their  dependants. 

(K)  Revenue  from  Public  Sales  and  other  receipts,  896,00011.,  including  the  goods 
manufactured  in  prisons,  the  contribution  of  towns  for  the  encashing  of  per  centages,  pay¬ 
ments  to  the  Netherland  Bank,  &c.  This  item  is  subject  to  slight  fluctuation. 

(L)  Balance  of  1840,  1,250,000  fl.,  being  the  balance  of  that  year’s  budget.  The 
Chamber  have  had  occasion  to  animadvert  severely  on  this  item,  because  it  was  not  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  requisite  amount  of  vouchers  :  the  prevailing  impression  being  that  a  deficit, 
rather  than  a  surplus  must  exist,  and  that  the  item  has  been  merely  introduced  to  make  the 
revenue  appear  to  square  with  the  expenditure.  Whether  this  be  so,  has  yet  to  be  seen. 
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Finally,  we  come  to  the  payments  for  which  the  Colonial  Treasury  is  bound :  namely, 
(M)  A  fixed  sum,  being  the  interest  of  an  obligation  for  140,000,00011.,  fl. 

at  4  per  cent  •  .  5,600,000 

Ditto,  18,000,00011.,  at  5  per  cent  .......  900,000 


Tl'.e  probable  amount  available  in  the  colonial  budget  at  home,  esti¬ 
mated  at  .  .  .....  ... 


5,500,000 


(N)  Leaving  the  colony  thus  to  supply  to  the  Home  Treasury  .  .  1 2,000,000 

It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whence  the  colony  is  to  obtain  these  twelve  millions  ;  the 
state  requires  the  money,  and  from  time  to  time  makes  use  of  it. 

The  last  item  of  5,500,00011.  has  bem  the  principal  object  of  discussion  ;  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  States-general  were  of  opinion,  that  even  the  twelve  million  florins  subsidy  was 
altogether  improper. 

It  was  a  great  mistake  in  1839.  that  the  negotiation  for  redeeming  the  debt  to  the 
Netherlands  trading  company,  or  Mtiatschnppir,  was  not  accepted ;  which  is  now  much 
regretted,  because  the  government  has  now  been  compelled  to  make  contracts  with 
the  trading  company,  by  which  their  hands  are  bound  till  1850,  and  which  cannot  be 
cancelled :  not  only  has  an  annual  instalment,  besides  payment  of  interest,  been  agreed 
to,  but  likewise  all  the  produce  raised  in  Java,  must  be  consigned  to  the  company, 
which  occasions  a  very  serious  injury  to  the  colony,  when  only  a  very  trifling  quantity 
of  produce  can  be  sold  to  the  private  trade,  by  which  means  no  returns  can  be  obtained 
from  thence  for  the  goods  sent  from  Holland,  England,  and  France  ;  the  circulation  is 
impeded — many  houses  have  failed,  or  are  in  arrears  to  the  Batavian  Baak,  the  shares  of 
which  have  fallen  from  300  to  50  per  cent :  the  entrepots  and  warehouses  of  Java  are 
propped  full  of  European  goods,  and  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  restore  the  state  of  affairs : 
thus  again,  not  only  has  a  retroactive  influence  on  the  colonial  treasury  at  home,  but  also  on 
the  Netherlands  trading  company,  whose  stock  is  declining,  solely  on  account  of  the  losses 
sustained  in  Java,  which,  combined  with  the  lower  commission,  will  probably  be  the  means 
of  producing  a  smaller  dividend.  It  is  believed  that  the  stock  may  decline  to  120  per 
cent ;  but  being  a  favourite  stock  with  the  jobbers,  and  money  being  abundant.,  this  cannot 
well  be  determined. 

The  financial  situation  of  the. country,  although  gloomy,  is  nevertheless  not  desperate; 
the  government  may  be  poor,  but  the  nation  is  rich  and  honest.” 

The  accompanying  budget  exhibits  the  distribution  of  the  taxation,  approx¬ 
imating  to  the  average  revenue  which  has  been  received  from  the  various  sources. 
The  expenditure  is  estimated  upon  the  same  principle ;  and  both  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  nearly  as  correct  as  estimates  may  be”  calculated. 

Exclusive  of  the  taxation  for  the  general  revenue  of  the  kingdom,  the  muni¬ 
cipal  taxation  is  exceedingly  burdensome.  See  tabular  statements,  hereafter,  of 
the  execise  and  municipal  taxes  in  sveral  towns. 
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Statement  of  Ways  and  Means  to  meet  the  Expenditure  included  in  the 
Estimate  of  1S42. 


A. 


b. 


Denomination  of  Means  and  Revenue. 


Total  Receipts. 


Direct  Taxes. 

Ground  tax — 

Capital  sum  ...... 

2  cents  additional  for  had  debts 
2  „  „  formerly  received  by  the  pa¬ 
rishes  . . 

16  „  „  for  the  state  . 


florins. 

8,232,163.69 

164,643.271 


florins. 


164,643.271 

1,317,146.19 


Personal  Taxes — 
Capital  Sum 
20  cents  additional  . 


9,878,596.43 


5,000,000.00 

1,000,000.00 


Patents — 

Capital  sum 
28  cents  additional  . 


6,000,000.00 


1,800,000.00 

504,000.00 


Excise  Tajcs — 

Sugar 

Wine 

Inland  spirits 
Foreign  ditto  .  . 

Butchers’  meat 

Salt 

Soap 

Beer  and  vinegar 
Coals 

Turf 

Flour  ground  at  the  mill 


florins. 
325,000.00 
900,000  00 
3,120,000.00 
250,000.00 


1,450,000.00 

1,500,000.00 

900,000.00[ 

400,000.00i 

575,000.00 


2,304,000.00 


18,182,596.43 


4,595,000.00 


4,825,000.00 

1,050,000.00 

3,100,000.00 


10  per  cent  collection  stamp 
Transport  permits  . 


13,570/100.00 

1,357,000.00 

75,000.00 


Additional  cents  on  the  Ex.ciso :  viz 


Amount  as 
above  . 

Collection 
stamp  . 

Transport 
permits  . 


florins. 

4,595,000.00 

459,500.00 

75,000.00 


2,462, 160.00| 


15,002,000.00 


Carried  forward  . 


18,182,596.43 
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Denomination  of  Means  and  Revenue. 

Total  Receipts. 

1 

florins. 

florins. 

florins. 

Brought  forward 

2,462, 1GO.OC 

)  15,002,000.00 

18,182,596.43 

b. 

Amount  as 

florins. 

above  .  . 

4,825,000.00 

Collection 

stamp 

4,82,500.00 

- 

I  5,307,500.00 

2,016,850.0C 

c. 

Amount  as 

above  .  . 

1,050,000.00 

Collection 

stamp 

.105,000.00 

1,155,000.00 

323,400.00 

d. 

Amount  as 

above  .  . ' 

3,100,000.00 

Collection 

stamp 

310,000.00 

3,410,000.00 

784,300.00 

5,586,710.00 

20,588,710.00 

Stamp,  registration,  griffier,  m 

ortjrage,  and 

1  legacy  duty 

6,500,000.00 

- 

38  cents  additional 

2,470,000.00 

8,970,000.00 

D. 

i 

Import,  Export,  and  Navigation  Duties — 

1 

a. 

Duties  on  import,  export,  and 

1 

transit  . 

fl.  4,000,000.00 

1  13  cents  additional 

520,000.00 

1  4,520,000.00 

b ; 

Duties  on  corn 

!  200,000.00 

c. 

Navigation  duties  . 

i  600,000.00 

d. 

!  Light  and  buoy  duos  . 

200,000.00 

5,520,000.00 

E 

!  Duty  on  pawned  gold  and  silver  ’ 

ware 

162,000.00 

I  13  cents  additional,  deducting  T' •  augmenta- 

tion  thereon 

fl.  147,273.00 

19,145.49 

181,145.49 

F. 

Domains — 

1 

a. 

Common  domains,  tithes,  &c. 

860,000.00 

b. 

War  domains 

40,000.00 

c. 

Roads  and  canals 

•  760,000.00 

1,660,000.00 

G. 

I'ost-oflico 

1,460,000.00 

H. 

Lottery 

530,000.00 

I. 

Sporting  and  fishing  licences  . 

115,000.00 

K. 

Receipts  on  Sales,  and  divers  Revenues — 

a. 

Sales  and  restitutions  . 

.  •  . 

400,000.00 

b. 

Compensation  from  parishes  for  receiving  addi-  v 

80,000.00 

tional  cents  . 

•  ' 

Entrepots  . 

■  •  • 

20,000.00 

d. 

Dividends  on  shares  in  the  Nethcrland  Bank, 

belonging  to  tho  state  . 

70,000.00 

Carried  forward 

570,000.00 

57,207,451.9 2 
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Denomination  of  Means  and  Revenue. 


Total  Receipts. 


L. 

M 


N. 


— 

flnrins. 

florins. 

Brought  forward 

570,000.00 

57,207,451.92 

Ca 

Revenue  of  the  Staat’s  Courant  .  .  . 

36,000.00 

/ 

Revenue  derived  from  prison  labour  . 

190,000.00 

9 ■ 

Expired  interest  ..... 

100,000.00 

896,000.00 

Excess  of  Means  of  the  Year  1840,  above  the  Es- 

timate — 

Allowance  for  Interest,  at  the  charge  of  the 

East  India  revenue. 

a. 

Interest  of  the  capital  sum  stated  in  Art.  2  of 

the  law,  April  24,  1 836  ( Staats  blad,  N o.;l  1 ), 
amounting  to  fl.  140,000,000  . 

5,600,000.00 

b. 

Interest  of  the  remaining  capital,  stated  in 

Article  4  of  the  same  law,  amounting  to 
fl.  22,500,000  . 

900,000.00 

6,500,000.00 

65,603,451.92 

1  Amount  preliminarily  estimated  to  be  applicable  out  of  the  pro¬ 
bable  balance  of  the  colonial  administration  at  home  . 

5,500,000.00 

Total . • 

£5,923,287  | 

71,103,451.92 

EXPENDITURE. 


n  annually  expended  by  the  l 
with  extraordinary  economy. 


Total . fl.2.5l7,H82 

\  '  Sterling,  £2011.823 

taat  may  appear  large;  but,  con'idering  the  work  ac 
necessarily  employed,  the  administration  appears  to  r 


oally  per. 
mage  thla 
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Government  and  Municipal  Dues  levied  at  several  of  the  principal  Cities  in  Holland. 


Amheim. — Per  100  Noth,  kans,  in  casks  10.50 

Ditto  in  bottles .  18.37 

Utrecht. — No  municipal,  but  only  govern¬ 
ment  excise. 

Per  100  Noth,  kans,  in  casks...  6.00 

Ditto  in  bottles  .  10.50 

Amsterdam  . 

Assen  £  the  same  as  Utrecht. 

Rotterdam  y 

Alkmaar. — Per  100  Neth.  kans,  in  casks  7.00 

Ditto  in  bottles  .  11.50 

BUTCHERS’  MEAT. 


Amheim. — No  municipal  c*j 
Government  ext 
Utrecht  do. 


FLOUR. 

Table  of  Excise  Duty  payable  on  Flour  at  Am¬ 
heim,  Utrecht,  Alkmaar,  Amsterdam,  Assen,  and 
and  Rotterdam. 


...  _  „  ,  ,  ,  Amheim. — On  all  flour,  per  1 000  lbs.  Net] 

Amheim.— Bulls,  oxen,  and  cotvs,  per  head  40  Utrecht.— Wheat  flour 

Heifers  . . .  20  Rye  jltt0 . 

One-year-old  calves  .  10  Alkmaar.— Wheat  flour . 

Calves .  5  Rye  ditto  _ 

Utrecht. -Bulls,  oxen,  and  cows .  30  Amsterdam.- Wheat  flour 

heifers . . .  15  Hi c  ditto 

One-year-old  calves  .  7.50  Assen— All  flour 

...  Calves . . . .  3.75  Rotterdam.— Sifted  wheat  flour  . 

Alkmaar  and  >  Varying  according  to  the  Unsifted 

Amsterdam)  weight  of  the  cattle.  -  jj,-c 

Town  dues,  exclusive  of  government  dues,  J 

at  Amsterdam,  for  oxen  11  fl.  to  14  ft,  VINEGAR. 

Assen.— Bulls,  oxen  and  cows,  per  head...  25  Amheim.— Per  100  Noth,  kans,  in  cask! 

Heifers .  12.50  Ditto,  in  bottles  . 

One-year-old  calves  . .  6.25  Utrecht. — No  municipal  excise. 

Calves  .  3.12{  Government  excise,  per '  l< 

Rotterdam.— Per  Nctherland  pound  6  cents  Noth,  kans,  in  casks . 

httttt™  Ditto,  in  1  Kittles . 

x  Attn.  Amsterdam,  Assen,  Rotterdam,  the  saw 

Amheim. — No  municipal  excise,  but  only  as  Utrecht 

government  excise,  per  100  lbs .  3.00  Alkmaar. — Per  100  Noth,  kans,  in  casks. 

Utrecht  ■>  Ditto,  in  bottles . 

Alkmaar  Vsame  as  Amheim.  WINE 


VINEGAR. 

Amheim.— Per  100  Noth,  kans,  in  casks  . 

•30  Ditto,  in  bottles  . 

.25  Utrecht. — No  municipal  excise. 

•12{  Government  excise,  per '  100 

Nctli.  kans,  in  casks . 

Ditto,  in  bottles . 

Amsterdam,  Assen,  Rotterdam,  the  same 
as  Utrecht 


Assen  J 
Amsterdam,  per  lb. 
Rotterdam,  ditto  ... 


Ditto,  in  bottles . 

■WINE. 

Amheim. — Per  100  Noth,  kans . 

Utrecht. — Ditm 

Alkmaar. — Ditto  . 

Amsterdam. — Ditto  . 

Assen. — Ditto . 

Rotterdam . 

INLAND  SPIRITS. 

Amheim. — Per  100  Noth,  kans  . 

Utrecht. — Ditto . 

Alkmaar. — Ditto  . 


Amheim. — Per  mud,  according  to  quality,  Rotterdam . 

7  to  12  cents.  1WT 

Per  1000  Nctherland  lbs.  lfl.  75  c.  .  .  .  „ 

Utrecht.— Per  mud  1 7  cents.  Amheim.— Per  1 00 

Per  1000  Neth.  lbs.  2  fl.  50  c.  Utrecht— Ditto .... 

Alkmaar. — Per  mud,  according  to  quality,  28  fl.  Alkmaar. — Ditto  , 
36.4  and  49  c.  Amsterdam.— Ditto 

Per  1000  Noth.  lbs.  7  fl.  Assen— Ditto 

Amsterdam. — According  to  quality,  per  mud,  1G,  Rotterdam. — Ditto. 

28,  and  32  c.  -pAni 

Per  1000  Neth.  lbs.  *.  fl.  ,  ,  .  l  uul 

Assea— None.  Amheim— Per  10C 

Rotterdam— Per  mud  measured  14  c.  Utrecht. — Ditto ..., 

Ditto  in  scale,  17  c.  Alkmaar— Ditto 


Amheim. — Per  ton,  on  board,  according  to 
quality. 

Utrecht— 2  cents  up  to  10  cents. 
Alkmaar— Per  mud,  according  to  qua¬ 
lity,  5j,  7),  and  15  cents. 
Amsterdam— Ton,  ditto,  4  and  10  cents. 
Assen. — None. 

Rotterdam— Per  ton .  5  cents. 


FOREIGN  SPIRITS. 

Amheim— Per  100  Neth.  kans . 

Utrecht. — Ditto . 

Alkmaar— Ditto  . 

Amsterdam. — Ditto  . 

Assen— Ditto . 

Rotterdam. — Ditto  . 

CORDIALS. 

Amheim. — Per  100  Neth.  kans  . 

Utrecht. — Ditto . 

Alkmaar. — Ditto  . 

Amsterdam— Ditto  . 

Assen. — Ditto . 

Rotterdam. — Dit  to . 
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C  II  A  P  T  E  R  X. 


DUTCH  COLONIES. 

The  colonies  actually  belonging  to  Holland  are  the  Islands  of  Amboyna,  with 
the  other  Spice  Islands:  the  Bandas.,  Banca,  Java,  and  Madura  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago ;  Surinam,  or  Dutch  Guiana,  in  South  America,  and  Curaqoa  in  the 
West  Indies.  Without  possessing  those  islands,  the  Dutch  have  established 
colonies  in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Celebes.  The  colonies  actually  belonging  to 
Hodand  are  of  great  importance  and  productive  value.  A  system  of  colonial  mono¬ 
poly,  and  restriction  has  been  unfortunately  adopted  and  persevered  in  respecting 
the  trade,  which  is  chiefly  delivered  up  to  a  company  founded  by  the  ex-king 
of  Holland,  and  a  number  of  rich  merchants  called  the  Neerlandische-Handel- 
Maat&chappy.  Before  we  proceed  to  give  statistical  accounts  of  the  commercial 
regulations,  duties,  navigation,  and  trade  of  the  Dutch  Colonies,  a  brief  view  of 
these  resources  may  be  useful. 

1.  Java. — This  island  is  nearly  GOO  miles  in  length,  and  from  25  to  128  in 
breadth,  and  its  area  is  computed,  including  the  adjoining  isle  of  Madura,  at  nearly 
46,000  square  miles.  In  its  soil  and  productions,  and  in  extent,  it  may  be  said 
to  resemble  Cuba.  Both  extend  from  east  to  west,  and  both  yield  much  the 
same  productions.  Java  is  more  mountainous  and  lies  nearer  the  tropics.  The 
population  of  the  latter,  however,  is  estimated  at  8,000,000  of  inhabitants', 
while  that  of  the  former  is  not  estimated  at  more  than  920,000.  According  to 
the  Dutch  statements  there  are  about  115,000  Chinese  settled  in  Java.  The 
population,  however,  consists  chiefly  of  Javanese,  with  an  admixture  of  Malays, 
a  few  Arabs  and  Hindoos.  The  European  inhabitants  are,  with  the  exception  of 
from  200  to  250  English,  nearly  all  Dutch. 

M.  Bois  le  Comte  states  in  his  report  made  in  1841, 

“  Tlie  same  uncertainty  continues  as  to  the  real  state  of  the  population  of  those  colonies. 
The  Dutch  Government  itself  has  hut  approximate  and  vague  valuations  in  this  respect. 
M.  Beau  gives  the  number  of  the  population  of  Java  as  8,000,000,  but  he  reduces  that  of 
the  other  islands  in  a  great  degree,  by  the  observation  that  culture  and  social  organization 
alone  can  produce  a  great  development  of  population.  As  to  Sumatra,  I  should  prefer  to 
his  estimations,  which  are  evidently  too  low  for  that  island,  those  of  MM.  Van  den  Bosch, 
de  Capelle,  and  Nahuys,  who  give  the  number  of  its  population  as  5  or  6,000,000;  hut 
nothing  contradicts  his  opinion  that  the  population  of  Borneo  does  not  exceed  3,000,000, 
that  of  the  Celebes  2,000,000,  and  the  Moluccas  500,000.  This  would  give  20,000,000 
of  inhabitants  to  a  territory  three  times  as  large  as  France,  the  half  of  which  is  governed 
by  the  Dutch  themselves,  or  by  princes  named  and  directed  by  them. 

“  In  the  Dutch  Indies  there  are  10,000  Europeans,  including  the  army,  and  30,000 
negro  slaves.  By  emigration,  partly  permanent  and  partly  periodical,  there  are  about 
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200,000  to  300,000  Chinese  in  the  Dutch  Indies,  of  whom  100,000  arc  in  Java  alone, 
men  who  are  both  useful  and  dangerous — brokers,  retailers,  artisans,  and  cultivators ;  they 
•perform  every  service  which  requires  most  intelligence  and  activity.  At  Java  they  manage 
the  plantations  of  cane  and  tea;  at  Sumatra  that  of  pepper;  at  Riow  that  of  palm-trees  ; 
at  Garaba  and  at  Banco,  the  working  of  the  tin  nrncs ;  and  at  Borneo  that  of  the  gold 
mines. 

“  The  English  census  in  1815,  gave  the  number  of  the  population  as  4,500,000.  The 
population  has  doubled  in  fifteen  years  from  the  increase  of  health  in  the  population  and 
from  the  disappearance  of  the  smallpox,  which  made  as  much  ravage  in  Java  as  the  plague 
in  Turkey,  or  the  yellow  fever  in  America.” 


If  north  coast  is  low,  and  in  many  parts  marshy.  The  south  coast  preci¬ 
pitous  and  rocky.  The  rivers  are,not  generally  navigable  for  any  great  distance 
[  N  from  (the  sea.  The  Solo  is  the  largest,  and  flows  for  about  400  miles  through  the 
ry.  It  is  navigable  for  more  than  300  miles  for  vessels  of  150  to  200  tons, 
'he  climate  is  oppressively  hot,  and  to  European  constitution  very  unhealthy  in 
the  low  districts.  In  the  mountains  it  is  healthy,  and  generally  temperate. 
Hurricanes  do  not  occur,  but  thunder  sliorms  are  frequent.  Crocodiles,  numerous 
kinds  of  serpents,  and  various  reptiles  abound ;  tigers,  rhinoceros,  jyild  cattle, 
buffaloes,  wild  hogs,  deer,  and  other  quadrupeds,  are  also  stated  to  be  numerous. 
Birds  in  great  variety  and  rich  plumage  are  abundant.  The  edible  nests  of  the 
sea-swallow  constitute  an  important  article  of  trade,  for  which  the  Chinese  pay 
Tiigh  prices.  They  are  the  property  of  the  government.  Vegetation  has  been 
considered  not  only  remarkable  for  its  luxuriance,  but  for  its  variety.  Java  abounds 
in  forests  of  teak  and  other  building  woods;  palm  trees,  and  a  countless 
variety  of  delicious  fruit-trees,  as  well  as  deleterious  vegetables  grow  abundantly. 

According  to  the  accounts  of  Mr.  Crawford  and  others,  the  Javanese  are 
eminently  an  agricultural  people.  It  is  to  the  crops  they  look  for  every  thing. 
The  fields  of  rice  and  other  products,  and  the1  buffaloes  of  a  village,  constitutes 
generally  its  riches.  Sir  S.  Raffles  says, 


“  The  Javanese  are  a  nation  of  husbandmen.  To  the  crop  the  mechanic  looks  imme¬ 
diately  for  his  wages,  the  soldier  for  his  pay,  the  magistrate  for  his  salary,  the  priest  for 
his  stipend,  and  tne  government  for  its  tribute.  The  wealtli  of  a  province  or  village  is 
measured  by  the  extent  and  fertility  of  its  land,  its  facilities  for  rice  irrigation,  and  the 
number  of  its  buffaloes.  The  proportion,  at  an  average,  of  the  inhabitants  engaged  in 
agriculture  to  the  rest  of  the  population,  may  be  stated  at  .34  or  4  to  1 ;  alid  it  is  probable 
that  if  the  whole  island  were  under  cultivation,  no  area  of  laud  of  the  same  extent  in  any 
other  quarter  of  the  globe  could  surpass  it,  either  in  the  quantity,  quality,  or  value  of  its 
vegetable  productions.”  (Raffles,  i  117 — 420.) 


Mr.  Crawford  says, 

'  “  The  husbandry  of  the  Javanese  may  be  said  to  exhibit,  upon  the  whole,  much  neat¬ 
ness  and  order.  Two  or  more  crops  are  never  cultivated  in  the  same  field,  ns  is  the 
slovenly  practice  of  the  Hindoos.  Neither  are  the  lands  tilled  in  common,  as  is  a  usual 
but  most  injurious  practice  in  Ind’i.  The  peasant  and  his  family  bestow  their  labour  ex¬ 
clusively  on  their  own  possessions,  and  consider  their  culture  rather  an  enjoyment  than  a 
task.  It  is  here  only  that  their  industry  assumes  an  active  and  systematic  character :  the 
women  take  a  large  share  of  the  labour.  The  .work  of  the  plough,  the  harrow,  and  mat¬ 
tock,  with  all  that  concerns  the  important  operations  of  irrigation,  are  performed  by  the 
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men  ;  but  the  lighter  labours  of  sowing,  transplanting,  reaping,  and  housing,  belong  almost 
exclusively  to  the  women. 

“  The  ox  is  used  in  the  highland  agriculture,  the  buffalo  in  the  flats.  A  plough,  which 
has  no  share  nor  mould-board,  a  harrow,  a  hoe,  a  bill-hook,  rake,  sickle,  and  pruning-knifc, 
all  of  the  most  simple  kind,  include  nearly  all  agricultural  implements.  Oxen  and  cows 
are  plentiful,  but  the  latter  yield  little  milk,  and,  we  believe,  no  butter.  Goats,  sheep,  and 
hogs,  arc  abundant.” 

On  nearly  all  the  low  grounds,  and  wherever  the  lands  can  be  irrigated,  rice 
is  grown.  The  numerous  mountain  torrents  and  showers  afford  abundance  of 
water  to  irrigate  the  land  wherever  it  is  required.  The  lowland  or  marsh-rice  is 
the  most  productive.  The  upland-rice  is  a  small  hardy  grain.  Rice  is  also  cul¬ 
tivated  in  small  fields  on  forest  lands  immediately  after  the  wood  is  burnt  on  the 
ground.  Rice  is  the  food  of  nearly  all  classes.  Next  to  it,  as  a  grain,  in  growth 
and  production,  is  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  which  has  been  introduced  by  the 
Dutch,  and  cultivated  in  the  same  manner  as  mountain  rice.  Either  from  bad 
culture,  or  some  natural  cause,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  succeeded.  Millet  and 
other  seeds  are  grown  in  small  quantities.  The  yam  is  said  to  be  indigenous. 
The  common  potato  has  been  introduced  by  the  Dutch.  Cucumbers,  capsicums, 
onions,  the  sweet  potato,  and  a  great  variety  of  edible  vegetables  are  grown. 
Cocoa-nuts  and  other  oil  nuts  are  plentiful,-  especially  the  ground  pistachio-nut, 
which  yields  an  edible  oil  much  used,  and  the  leaves  of  which,  like  clover,  are 
used  for  fodder.  The  cocoa-nut  does  not  appear  to  grow  wild,  but  it  is  generally 
cultivated.  The  palma  christi  yields  in  Java  the  oil  used  chiefly  in  lamps.  The 
fines'  edible  oil  is  stated  by  Mr.  Crawford  to  be  the  Icanari,  the  delicate  oily  nut 
of  which  grows  on  a  majestic  tree.  The  nuts  are  either  dried  for  future  use,  or 
the  oil  is  expressed  from  them  ;  when  dried  and  ground,  the  kernel,  mixed  with 
sago  flour,  is  made  into  bread. 

The  sago  palm  is  a  tree  which  yields  the  farinaceous  nutriment  so  va¬ 
luable  to  the  aborigines  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Its  medullary  pith  con- 
tarns  a  farina.  It  grows  chiefly  in  boggy  land,  of  less  height  generally  than  the 
other  kinds  of  palms.  The  pith  is  ground  in  a  mortar,  as  occasion  requires ;  it  is 
then  passed  through  water  in  a  trough  with  a  sieve  at  one  end,  which  separates 
the  bran,  the  farina  is  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  another  trough,  and  the  water 
run  off.  The  sago  flour  will  keep  without  further  preparation  for  a  month,  and 
when  baked  into  biscuit  or  hard  cakes,  will  keep  for  a  long  time.  It  is  also  eaten  as 
a  panada,  or  porridge.  The  hard  wood  of  the  sago  is  useful  for  building,  and  the 
leaves  are  used  for  thatching  houses.  The  areca  palm  bears  an  edible  nut. 
Sagwire,  or  gomuti  palm  is  abundant,  and  yields  the  saccharine  juice  which 
in  a  state  of  fermentation  is  called  toddy,  an  intoxicating  drink — but  it  is 
more  generally  turned,  immediately  on  being  drawn  from  the  tree,  into 
a  soft  greasy  sugar,  used  by  the  natives.  A  wine  is  also  made  of  this 
juice.  A  fibrous  substance,  like  black  horsehair,  is  yielded  by  this  tree. 
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and  made  by  the  natives  into  ropes,  cables,  and  rigging.  Underneath  this 
hair-like  material,  there  is  a  soft  matted  substance,  which  is  used  by  the  Chinese 
as  oakum,  and  also  as  tinder.  The  pith  of  the  gomuti  palm  affords  flour,,  but 
inferior  to  that  of  the  sago  palm.  The  betel  pepper  is  cultivated  on  account  of 
its  aromatic  leaves.  The  gum  gutta,  or  gatah,  resembling  terra  japonica,  and 
caoutchouc,  and  various  other  gums,  are  extracted  from  trees  and  plants.  Of 
fruits,  the  banana,  or  plantain ,  is  more  generally  consumed  than  the  bread¬ 
fruit.  Fruits  of  the  most  delicious,  as  well  as  the  most  deleterious  kinds,  are 
remarkably  abundant.  The  mangustien  ( garcinia  mangostania)  is  described  as 
the  most  delicious  of  Indian  fruits.  The  durian  is  another  rich  fruit,  considered 
by  the  natives  to  excel  all  others.  The  jack-fruit,  or  jaka,  is  of  enormous  size, 
and  much  consumed.  The  mango,  orange,  lemon,  shaddoc,  citron,  lime,  pine¬ 
apple  (in  great  luxuriance),  guava,  pomegranate,  custard-apple,  cashew,  tamarind, 
calabash,  gourd,  pumpkin,  musk-melon,  water-melon  are  all  abundant.  The  barks 
of  various  trees  afford  fibrous  substances,  which  are  made  into  rope.  The  rattan 
is  grown  for  the  purposes  of  cordage  and  ligatures.  Besides  teak,  there  are 
many  other  kinds  of  valuable  woods  indigenous  to  Java.  'The  mulberry  thrives, 
and  the  silkworm  has  been  introduced.  Of  the  products  cultivated-for  ex¬ 
portation,  the  most  important  are  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  indigo.  We 
shall  notice  these  separately :  the  staple  articles  of  sugar  and  coffee  requiring 
some  detached  account. 

Banca,  which  lies  near  the  east  coast  of  Sumatra,  is  remarkable  for  its  tin- 
mines,  which  are  extensively  worked  by  the  Dutch.  The  produce  exported  is 
calculated  at  about,  or  nearly,  3000  tons,  or  two-thirds  of  the  average  produce  of 
the  Cornwall  mines.  - 

Banda  Islands.  Four  of  these  small  islands  are  appropriated  to  the  growth 
of  nutmegs  the  cultivation  of  which  is  prohibited  in  all  the  others.  The  produce 
is  variously  estimated  at  from  92,000  to .  100,000  lbs.  nutmegs,  and  25,000  to 
30,000  lbs.  of  mace.  The  capital,  lianda-Neira,  is  strongly  fortified. 

Amboyna.  The  chief  value  of  this  island  to  the  Dutcli  is  its  production 
of  cloves  and  indigo,  for  which  the  soil  is  admirably  adapted. 

Borneo.  The  ^Dutcli  have  trading  stations,  and,  in  fact,  settlements  in  this 
island  at  Sambas,  and-Pontiana.  Salt,  opium,  and  manufactured  goods  are  the 
articles  which  the  Dutch  sell  to  the  inhabitants  in  exchange  for  gold,  diamonds,  nut 
and  wood  oil,  rice,  camphor,  bees-wax,  deer-horns,  pepper,  ebony,  &c.  The 
resources  of  this  large  island  are  described  as  of  great  variety  and  value.  The 
Dutch,  by  possession,  have  set  up  claims  to  the  whole  east  coast. 

Celebes.  Macassar  is  the  principal  Dutch  town  in  this  island,  but  they 
have  several  other  settlements;  cotton,  rice,  cassava,  tobacco,  are  among  the 
products. 

As  to  fabrics,  common  woven  cottons,  dyed  rudely,  articles  of  saddlery  and 
boots  and  shoes,  common  paper  made  of  the  bark  of  the  Morns  papyrus,  mats  and 
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hats  of  .bamboo,  coir  ropes  and  nets,  filigree  work,  boat  and  ship-building, 
matchlocks  and  other  weapons,  rude  agricultural  implements,  and  veiy  common 
articles  of  wood,  copper,  and  brass  are  those  which  the  Javanese  manufacture. 
Simple  and  rude  as  these  may  be,  they  are  considered  far  in'advance  of  the  other 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago:  all  of  which,  including  Java,  are  chiefly 
supplied  with  the  manufactures  of  Europe ;  the  trade  in  which  the  Netherlands 
trading  company,  by  their  monopoly,  greatly  restrict. 

Before  we  enter  upon  any  details  of  the  trade  of  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies,  or  of  the  staple  products  of  Java,  it  seems  necessary  to  give  some  account 
of  that  trading  company. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

GOVERNMENT  OK  JAVA,  AND  THE  NEERDANDISCHE-HANDEL-MAATSCHAI’PY,  OR 
NETHERLANDS  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY. 

The  government  of  Java  is  in  its  administration  divided  into  twenty 
residences  or  provinces ;  of  these,  Madura,  separated  by  a  narrow  channel  from 
the  mainland,  constitutes  one  province.  A  Dutch  resident  and  secretary  are 
placed  at  the  head  of  each  province.  They  have  as  many  sub-residents  and 
other  employes  as  may  be  Considered  expedient.  The  native  prince  is  still  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  a  dominion  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  country ;  but  he. must  be 
considered  a  monarch  only  by  sufferance.  In  the  regencies,  the  police  is 
generally  committed  to  native  chiefs. 

Batavia  is  the  seat  of  the  supreme  government  of  Java  and  of  all  the  Dutch 
islands  in  the  Archipelago.  The  governor-general  represents  the  king.  He 
lias  a  secretary-general  and  a  council  of  four  members—  The  supreme  court  of 
Batavia  has  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  over  500  florins.  There  are  subordinate 
courts,  and  courts  martial,  and  circuits  are  made  by  the  subordinate  judges 
every  three  months  to  the  residences..  The  subordinate  judge  presides  at 
circuits  of  assize,  composed  of  himself  and  four  native  chiefs  named  by  the 
government.  There  are  also  permanent  courts  at  each  residence.  The  residences 
are  divided  into  arrondissements  and  communes,  in  which  justices  of  the  peace 
are  appointed  to  deeide  small  cases.  The  Chinese  are  allowed  their  own  laws, 
and  have  their  own  functionaries,  who  are,  however,  accountable  to  the  Dutch 
government.  Religious  toleration  is  general,  and  all  ministers  are  equally  paid 
by  the  government,  as  is  the  case  in  Holland.  Schools  have  also  been  established 
in  the  towns,  and  residences. 

The  Dutch  maintain  an  expensive  military  establishment  in  Java.  It  consists 
of  a  regiment  of  hussars,  a  battalion  of  lancers,  a  company  of  pioneers,  two 
regiments  of  artillery,  and  ten  to  twelve  regiments  of  infantry. 
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Some  ships  of  the  line,  frigates,  and  corvcts  are  also  stationed  in  the 
Java  seas  $  and  there  is  also,  for  guarding  the  coast,  a  number  of  armed  gunboats 
and  schooners  which  belong  to  the  colony.  The  marine  residences  have  each  a 
number  of  cruisers,  manned  with  Javanese.  _ 

The  Neerlanihsche-Handel-Maatsciiappy. — This  trading  company  was 
founded  by  the  ex-king.  M.  Bois  le  Comte,  the  French  minister  at  the 
Hague,  gives  the  following  account  of  it  in  a  report  which  he  addressed  in  1841 
to  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  at  Paris.  (Translation.) 

“  When  I  exposed  to  the  predecessor  of  your  excellency  what  remained  to  Holland  of 
its  ancient  maritime  and  commercial  power,  I  tried  to  establish,  by  official  calculation,  the 
political  influence  and  the  produce  of  her  colonies. '  I  am  now  to  complete  this  work  with  the 
assistance  of  the  results  obtained  during  the  year  1 839,  and  the  documents  presented  to  the 
States-general  in  1840. 

“A  law  of  the  29th  of  March,  1819,  authorized  the  establishment  of  the  General 
Society  of  Commerce  of  the  Low  Countries.  According  to  its  statutes,  the  asspeiation  is 
to  exist  till  the  31st  of  December,  1849.  The  proprietors  of  four  shares,  at  least  (each 
share  is  worth  1000  florins),  represent  the  whole  society,  and  form  its  legal  body.  This 
body  is  divided  into  six  electoral  colleges,  or  is  united  into  one  general  assembly,  which, 
during  the  latter  years,  consisted  of  about  three  hundred  voting  members.  The  electoral 
college  of  Amsterdam  and  that  of  Rotterdam  choose,  among  the  possessors  of  at  least  seven 
shares,  four  commissioners  ;  those  of  Dordrecht,  of  Leyden,  of  Middclburg,  and  the  Hague, 
name  each  one  ;  the  king  names  a  third,  who  presides  over  the  assembly  of  Commissioners. 
This  commissioner  is  permanent ;  the  others  are  renewed  every  year  by  one-fourth.  The 
commissioner,  together  with  the  three  directors,  form  the  council  of  the  society.  The  first 
of  the  three  directors  is  president  of  the  direction  of  the  council  of  the  general  assembly', 
and  of  the  society.  He  is  named  by  the  king  without  any  candidateship  ;  the  other  directors 
are  also  named  for  the  first  time  by  the  king ;  but  when  one  of  their  places  becomes  vacant, 
the  council  present  to  the  king,  in  order  to  fill  it  up,  a  list  of  candidates  chosen  among  the 
possessors  of  more  than  twenty-five  shares.  The  direction  forms  the  executive  power  of 
the  society,  makes  contracts,  buys,  sells,  receives,  keeps,  distributes  the  revenues,  names 
and  dismisses  those  employed.  The  council  holds  each  year  a  session,  which  opens  on  the 
first  Monday  of  May ;  it  receives  the  accounts  and  makes  a  statement  of -the  affairs  ;  it 
makes  regulations  and  gives  instructions ;  these  regulations  and  instructions  are  to  be 
submitted  to  the  approbation  of  the. king.  The  general  assembly  has  no  periodical 
meeting ;  when  the  resolutions  to  be  taken  deviate  from  the  articles  first  agreed  upon, 
the  council  calls  an  assembly,  after  having  obtained  the  king’s  consent.  The  directors 
are  forbidden  to  accept  any  public  office,  or  to  take  part  in  any  commercial  cntcr- 

Erise.  Their  shams,  as  well  as  those  of  the  commissioners,  deposited  as  surety,  can 
e  confiscated,  in  case  of  any  infraction  of  the  laws  of  the- society.  The  directors  receive 
a  salary,  and  these  salaries  are  very  large,  for  an  economical  nation.  The  president  gets 
12,000  fl.,  the  directors  8000  fl.,  and  each  of  them  has  beside  one-half  per  cent  from  the 
.general  dividend,  3  fl.  per  league  for  the  expenses  of  travelling,  and  10  fl.  a  day  for  being 
present  during  the  session.  •  King  William  has  kept  the  General  Society  of  Commerce  as 
a  merely  commercial  company',  without  any  right  of  government  or  exclusive  privilege. 
The  Old  India  company  had  ministers  at  Java,  an  army,  and  a  fleet :  the  society  has  but  a 
factory  there,  composed  of  a  president  and  two  members.  It  cannot  possess  land,  for  it  is 
obliged’to  overlook  the  culture  of  all  the  land.  As  it  can  only  make  use  of  ships  built 
by  the  Dutch,  and  belonging  to  them,  it  cannot  possess  any  itself.  In  order  that  its  large 
freights  may  be  fairly  distributed  amongst  the  Dutch,  the  company  has  no  vessels  of  its 
own,  but  employs  tne  shipping  of  the  Dutch  ports  in  such  proportions  that  Amsterdam 
has  2  l-40ths,  Rotterdam  15-40tlis,  Dordrecht  2-40ths,  and  Middelburg  also  2-40ths. 
Those  employed  by  government  deliver  the  produce  at  Java  to  the  factory ;  the  society  is 
to  transport  it  into  Holland  according  to  a  fixed  price;  the  price  was,  in  1839,  28  cen- 
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times  per  kilogr.  of  coffee,  and  23  centimes  per  kilogr.  of  sugar.  The  Dutch  government 
would  increase  its  revenue  one-third  by  selling  the  produce  of  Java  in  Java,  but  then  the 
aim  would  not  be  attained.  Dutch  navigation  must  be  kept  up  by  the  transport  of  the 
produce,  and  the  produce  must  be  brought  to  Holland  in  order  that  Holland  may  remain 
tl»e  great  market.  The. result  of  this  arrangement  has  answered  the  largeness  of  those 
views  which  dictated  them.  When  the  society  was  established,  the  Dutch  flag  only  trans¬ 
ported  half  the  -produce  of  their  Indies,  and  now  it  transports  all. 

“  In  the  year  1838  alone, 'the  society  freighted  upwards  of  140  vessels  of  100,000 
tons  burden,  and  shared  among  the  proprietors  a  salaiy  of  8,366,000  fl.  In  1839  the  ton¬ 
nage  of  the  vessels  freighted  was  of  1 16,000  tons,  and  in  1840  of  138,000  tons.  Such  en¬ 
couragement  rendered  the  premium  given  by  government  for  the  building  of  vessels  super¬ 
fluous.  It  has  been  enabled  to  spare  this  expense ;  and  in  spite  of  the  suppression  of  the 
premium,  the  building  at  the  docks  is  more  active%han  ever  in  all  the  Dutch  ports. 
During  the  year  1839,  123  vessels,  of  39,918  tons  havebeen  built.  Holland  and  Belgium 
united  only  possessed,  in  1826,  1176  vessels,  of  148,00Cn$ns  burden;  on  the  1st  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  1840,  Holland  alone  possessed  1528  vessels,  of  27p,000  tons  burden;  besides 
those  built  at  Java,  and  belonging  to  the  colony.  The  society  lias  engaged,  since  1839,  to 
take  and  keep  a  naval  apprentice  for  every  200  tons  yearly ;  so  that  each  year  from  600 
to  700  young  men  arc  formed  for  navigation. 

“  Whilst  the  society  thus  increased  the  national  marine,  it  also  gave  to  Holland  that 
manufacturing  industry  so  long  flourishing,  and  so  lately  ruined,  by  the  weight  of  taxes, 
and  the  dearness  consequent  upon  them. 

“The  re-establishing  manufactures  in  Holland  seemed  an  impossible  undertaking; 
what  manufacture  could  have  risen  above  the  expense  of  its  first  establishment,  and 
support  the  expense  of  the  apprenticeship  of  a  population  unaccustomed  to  the  work? 
King  William  saw  this  obstacle ;  but  he  thought  that  once  it  was  surmounted,  the 
Dutch  manufactures  could  occupy  and  give  a  livelihood  to  the  mass  of  poor,  whom  the 
want  of  cultivable  laud  leaves  deprived  of  work,  and  at  the  charge  of  the  treasury.  The 
king  then  inserted  in  the  charter  of  the  society  the  express  stipulation  that  it  should  make 
use  of  Dutch  produce  for  exportation,  unless  this  could  not  be  procured  at  a  reasonable 
price ;  and  interpreting  this  expression  himself,  he  caused  the  society  to  make  engage¬ 
ments  with  die  manufactures  which  were  to  be  established  upon  the  faith  of  its  orders ; 
and  supporting  these  operations  by  the  custom-house  tariff,  by  the  power  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  by  all  the  protection  of  die  political  authorities,  and  at  the  same  time  erecting 
manufactories  on  every  point  of  the  kingdom,  he  took  away  the  supply  of  Java  from 
England.  In  1824  the  Dutch  manufacturers  sent  out  to  Java  216,000fl.  worth  of  cotton 
stuffs,  and  the  English  manufacturers  2,700,000  fl.  worth.  In  1839  the  Dutch  sent  out  to 
Java  7,742,OOOfl.  worth  of  cotton  stuffs,  and  England  3,475,000  0.  worth:*  By  bringing 
upon  the  market  of  Java  an  association  provided  with  so  great  a  superiority  of  means,  and 
supported  by  all  the  power  of  government,  the  king  was  establishing  a  regular  monopoly. 
He  nevertheless  took  care  to  avoid  this  evil.  Any  operation  of  an  exclusive  character  was 
forbidden  to  the  society  by  its  statutes.  Foreigners  continue  to  bring  their  merchandize  to 
Java,  and  to  buy  the  produce  of  the  soil;  only  they  find  another  competitor,  and  this  com¬ 
petitor  governs  the  market  by  the  power  of  its  capital.  The  Dutch,  whether  individual 
commercial  houses  or  the  society,  are  also  favoured  by  the  dispositions  of  the  tariff,  which 
exempts  from  duty  the  produce  exported  by  Dutch  ships,  f  and  which  reduces,  for  Dutch  mer- 

“*  The  importation  of  national  cotton  stuffs  into  Java  in  1839,  was  about  7,500,00011.,  and  that 
of  English  cotton  of  2,500,000  11.  But  the  cotton  thread  which  is  made  use  of  in  the  manufactures 
of  Holland  .comes  almost  all  from  England.  The  annual  value  of  English  cotton  thredd  thus 
employed  being  2,500,000  fl.,  this  sum  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  value  of  the  importation  of 
Dutch  cotton  stuffs,  and  to  be  added  to  that  of  the  English  importation.  The  share  of  English 
industry  in  the  importation  of  cotton  stuffs  to  Java  in  1839,  was  thus  about  5,000,000  fl.  and 
that  of  the  Netherlands  5,000,000  11.  also. 

"f  This  general  exemption  docs  not  exist;  it  is  only  established  for  sugar  and  arrack.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  tile  dispositions  of  the  tariff,  the  other  colonial  productions,  such  ns  coffee,  indigo,  tin, 
spices,  pepper,  rice,  tobacco,  &c.,  pay  a  duty  of  exportation,  which  for  the  Dutch  is  half  what  is 
paid  by  foreign  ships.” 
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chandize,  the  general  dutjr  of  importation  from  25  per  cent  to  12-L  per  cent.  Under  this 
new  condition  about  fifteen  Dutch  houses,  and  six  or  eight  English,  French,  and  American 
houses  still  remain  at  Java.  These  houses  kept,  or  sent  to  foreign  countries,  in  the  year 
1839,  5,000,000  florins’  worth  of  coffee,  3,000,000  florins’  worth  of  sugar,  and  8,000,000 
florins’  worth  of  rice.  They  received  from  foreign  countries  and  distributed  in  the 
island  20,000,000  florins’  worth  of  merchandize.  The  society  in  its  purchases,  its  sales, 
and  in  the  mode  of  its  transports,  making  its  interest  subordinate  to  the  general  interests 
of  the  country,  has  realized  such  considerable  profits  that  it  has  been  under  the  necessity  of 
reducing  them,  and  has  just  consented  to  diminish  the  advantage  of  its  contracts  with  the 
state.  In  1838  and  1839,  its  dividend  was  8  j  per  cent  besides  4£  in  reserve,  and  4-J-  per 
cent  interest,  in  all  17£  per  cent.  The  dividend  of  the  bank  of  London  has  never  exceeded 
10  per  cent. 

“  The  society,  increasing  its  capital  as  it  extended  its  operations,  has  raised  the  former  to 
97,250,00011.*  The  possession  of  this  capital  ranks  it  among  the  number  of  the  great 
commercial  associations  which  exist  in  the  world  ;  the  capital  of  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam  is 
twenty  millions  of  florins ;  that  of  the  Bank  of  France  ninety  millions ;  and  that  of  the 
Bank  of  England  two  huudred  and  sixty  millions.  King  William  Frederic  possesses  him¬ 
self  twenty  millions  of  the  capital  of  the  society,  f  After  having  regulated  the  statutes,  he 
had  guaranteed  to  his  associates  an  interest  of  per  cent.  During  two  consecutive  years, 
1827  and  1828,  he  realized  his  guarantee,  and  paid  from  four  to  five  millions  of  francs 
interest.  The  abdication  of  King  William  Frederic  has  been  for  the  society  a  crisis  from 
which  it  is  not  yet  extricated.  It  is  not  yet  known  what  power  this  prince  preserves  as  an 
individual  in  an  association  of  which  he  remains  the  guarantee  and  the  principal. share¬ 
holder.  The  situation  of  the  new  king  with  regard  to  this  association  is  not-yet  determined. 
Every  one  seems  particularly  stricken  with  the  abuses  which  have  resulted  from  the  de¬ 
pendence  of  the  society  upon  the  crown,  and  look  to  the  cessation  of  this  dependence  for 
more  surety  to  the  public  finances,  and  more  liberty  to  commerce  ;  but  perhaps  it  will  not 
be  long  before  the  absence  of  this  superior  power  will  be  felt,  which  caused  to  converge  to¬ 
wards  the  same  action  the  services  of  the  state  and  the  operations  of  commerce,  which  com¬ 
bined  the  establishment  of  a  manufacture  in  Ovcryssel  with  the  cultivation  of  a  field  at 
Java,  and  the  levying  of  a  tax  with  the  success  of  a  commercial  speculation.  What  is  truly 
great  in  this  creation,  made  and  conducted  by  King  William,  is,  that  by  it  true  policy  came 
to  dominate  in  both  the  fiscal  spirit  of  the  treasury  and  the  mercantile  spirit  of  a  company. 
It  would  be  melancholy  and  pernicious  to  see  a  divorce  between  the  government  and  the 
company,  the  one  looking  to  economy,  the  other  to  profit.  Both  aims  would  bo  missed  by 
the  separation.”- 

The  principles  upon  which  this  company  has  been  established  will  clearly  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  one  of  monopoly,  and  the  existing  state  of  the  shipping  built  for  the 
Java  trade,  and  of  the  manufactures  which  were  brought  into  existence  in  Hol¬ 
land,  under  the  provisions  of  the  charter  granted  by  the  ex-king  to  the  company, 
affords  proof  of  the  evil  effects  of  the  restrictive  system,  which  was  established  in 
order  to  maintain  the  monopoly.  New  arrangements  were  entered  upon  between 
the  government  and  the  company  in  July  and  August,  1840.  By  these  it  was 
stipulated  that  a  clear  statement  should  be  drawn  up  without  delay,  exhibiting  the 
affairs  of  the  company  as  they  stood  on  December  31,  1839,  in  its  relations  with 
the  colonial  department ;  and  detailing  all  the  advances  made  by  the  company  to 
the  colonial  department,  whether  on  consignments  of  produce,  or  as  payments 

“*  The  capital  of  the  company  furnished  by  the  shareholders  is,  after  the  reduction  it  has 
undergone  of  23,000,000  florins.  It  has  borrowed  as  much  more,  making  40,000,000  florins. 

“f  This  seems  incorrect.  By  the  14th  article  of  the  royal  decree,  of  March  29,  1824,  King 
William  Frederic  became  security  for  himself  and  his  family  for  a  sum  of  4,000,000  florins  in  the 
capital  of  the  company.” 
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of  colonial  claims  in  the  Netherlands  Indies.  The  balance  of  those  payments, 
paid  by  and  due  to  the  company,  is  fixed  at  39,000,000  gilders ;  for  which 
security  or  bond  was  to  be  given  on  the  revenues  of  Java,  with  an  interest  of  5  per 
cent,  to  secure  which  5,000,00011.  per  annum  to  be  retained  of  the  proceeds  of 
government  produce  sold  by  the  company.  It  has  also  been  stipulated : 

<(  That  the  government  produce  in  Java  shall  be  conveyed  to  Holland  by  the 
company,  and  shall  be  divided  into  three  classes :  viz. — 

Class  I. — Produce  considered  as  remittances  due  by  the  colonial  administration  to 
the  mother-country. 

Class  II. — Produce  destined  for  the  liquidation  of  supplies,  payments,  &c.,  on  be* 
half  of  the  East  India  administration  :  and, 

Class  III. — Produce  intended  to  serve  as  a  remittance  to  the  company  for  monies 
paid  in  India  by  the  latter,  for  its  own  interest. 

“  The  said  produce  is  to  be  placed  successively  at  the  disposal  of  the  factory  of 
the  Netherland  Trading  Company  at  Batavia,  from  the  beginning  of  the  harvest 
(in  June  or  July),  in  order  to  commence  the  shipment  thereof,  and  care  must  be 
taken  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  such  produce  shall  be  shipped  off  for  the 
Netherlands  in  the  months  of  January  and  February  of  the  ensuing  year,  and 
the  remaining  one-fourth  as  speedily  as  possible. 

“  A  suspension  in  the  delivery  of  the  produce  releases  the  company  from  the 
obligation  of  payment  to  the  colonial  department. 

“  The  delivery  of  the  produce  will  take  place  at  Batavia,  Samarang,  Sourabaya, 
Passarawany,  Baujoc-Waugie,  Sjelaljap,  and  such  other  places  as  may  be  fixed 
upon  by  the  Indian  government  and  the  Factory. 

“  The  bales,  casks,  &c.  &c.,  are  to  be  marked  with  the  letters  D  v  K,  to 
signify  that  the  contents  are  government  property. 

“  The  charges  incurred  for  warehouse-rent,  packing,  &c.  &c.,  are  to  be  fixed  in 
the  most  economical  manner,  and  paid  by  the  factory  ;  these  are  to  be  refunded’ 
by  the  Indian  government,  on  their  being  furnished  with  monthly  accounts  in 
copper  coin;  and  to  prevent  interest  being  charged  on  those  accounts,  the 
Indian  government  shall,  from  time  to  time,  advance  money  to  defray  the  said 
charges.” 

Then  follows  a  tariff  fixing  the  maximum,  of  the  charges  on  the  undermentioned 
articles:  viz. — 

fl.  cents. 

For  Coffee  .  .  .  0  74  per  picul. 

Sugar  .  .  .  .  0  23  „ 

Indigo  .  .  .  .  0  97  „  I 

Nutmegs  .  .  .  .  3  48  „ 

*  Mace  .  4  13  „ 

Cloves  .  .  .  .  1  16  „ 

The  commission  of  the  factory,  however,  is  not  comprised  in  the  above 
charges.  It  has  been  as  follows  during  the  year  1840. 
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Upon  Coffee 


10  per  picul. 


.  7 

82  per  p 

.  .  6 

74  „ 

.  18 

02  „ 

.  .  15 

48  „ 

.  15 

20  „ 

.  .  15 

40  „ 

.  13 

54  „ 

.  .  18 

0  „ 

.  16 

79  „ 

.  .  16 

22  „ 

.  9 

69  „ 

Indigo  .  .  .  1  fl.  25  „ 

Upon  spices,  &c.,  consigned  to  the  company,  one-half  per  cent  on  the  in¬ 
voice  amount  is  charged. 

These  rates  were  only  applicable  to  the  produce  of  1840,  new  charges  having 
been  imposed  subsequently  to  December  in  that  year. 

“  This  produce  is  to  be  shipped  free  of  duty,  and  at  the  risk  of  government, 
and  the  charges  upon  it  in  Holland  are  to  be  regulated  in  the  most  economical 
mode  by  the  company.  The  following  tariff  is  fixed  as  a  maximum  for  that 
purpose. 

fl.  cent. 

Coffee  .  .  . 

Sugar  . 

Indigo 

■  Nutmegs,  1st  and  2d  sort  . 

- 3d  sort 

- lightly  damaged  . 

- heavily  „ 

Mace,  1st  sort  . 

- 2d  do. 

- 3d  do.  . 

Cloves 

“  Thefore  going  tariffs  of  charges,  both  in  India  and  in  Holland ,  will  be  subject 
to  a  yearly  revision,  and  only  deemed  applicable  under  usual  circumstances. 

“A  commission  of  4  per  cent  allowed  to  the  trading  company  upon  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  sales  of  the  first  and  second  classes,  the  prices  of  which  produce  are 
to  be  regulated  from  time  to  time  by  common  accord. 

“  The  Netherlands  Company,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Colonial  Department, 
to  dispose  of  the  produce  received  as  speedily  as  possible,  so  that  goods  brought 
for  the  autumnal  sale  may  be  then  sold,  and  the  remainder,  if  any,  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  spring  sale. 

“  The  Company  to  send  in  every  quarter,  to  the  colonial  department,  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  government  produce  on  hand,  showing  also  the  year  to  which  such 
produce  belongs.  They  will  likewise  furnish  an  account  tending  to  exhibit  the 
prices  at  which  each  lot  of  this  produce  has  been  sold,  &c.  &c. 

“  At  the  end  of  the  month  of  December  in  each  year,  the  Company  shall  make 
known  to  the  colonial  department  the  actual  state  of  the  account  between  them¬ 
selves  and  the  government,  and  the  latter’s  approval  of,  or.  remarks  upon  such 
statements,  must  be  transmitted  within  three  months  afterwards  to  the 
Company.” 

If  the  foregoing  stipulations  are  to  be  carried  into  effect  as  regards  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  other  islands  and  settlements  of  the  Dutch,  no  vessels  but  those 
employed  by  the  Company,  and  no  other,  can  convey  the  produce  of  those 
colonies  to  Europe. 
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IiRlTJSH  RELATIONS  WITH  JAVA  AND  THE  EASTERN  ARCHIPELAGO  BY  THE 
TREATY  OF  1824. 

In  consequence  of  several  misunderstandings  relative  to  the  British  trade  to 
Java  and  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with 
Holland,  in  1824,  for  regulating  that  trade  (see  Treaty).  British  merchants  have, 
however,  frequently  represented  that  both  in  respect  to  duties  and  other  impo¬ 
sitions,  restrictions,  and  aggressions,  this  treaty  has  been  frequently  violated. 
Aggressions  in  Borneo  and  in  Sumatra,  excluding  British  trade,  and  imposing 
high  duties,  are  dwelt  upon  by  the  complainants.  By  the  fourth  article  of  the 
treaty  of  1824,  it  is  stipulated  that 

“  Their  Britannic  and  Netherlands  Majesties  engage  to  give  strict  orders,  as  well  to 
their  civil  and  military  authorities,  as  to  their  ships  of  war,  to  respect  the  freedom  of  trade 
established  by  articles  one,  two,  and  three ;  and  in  no  case  to  impede  a  free  communication 
of  the  natives  hi  the  Eastern  Archipelago  with  the  ports  of  the  two  governments  re¬ 
spectively;  or  of  the  subjects  of  the  two  governments  with  the  ports  belonging  to  native 
powers.”  And  in  the  sixth  article  it  is  agreed,  “  that  orders  shall  be  given  by  the  two 
governments  to  their  officers  and  agents  in  the  East,  not  to  form  any  new  settlement  in 
any  of  the  islands  hi  the  Eastern  Seas,  without  previous  authority  from  their  re¬ 
spective  governments  in  Europe.” 

It  has,  however,  been  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  Dutch  in  the  Eastern 
islands  and  seas  have  evaded  the  stipulations  of  this  article,  and  the  followingis  an 
extract  from  the  Dutch  treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Jambi,  dated  Youlu,  November 
25,  1834. 

“  Aiit.  III.  His  Highness  Mochamud  Phaharoidin,  and  the  Panquan  Rator,  sensible 
of  the  obligations  they  owe  to  that  government],  to  which  they  are  indebted  for  the  possession 
of  their  dignities,  place  themselves,  their  descendants,  and  the  state  of  Jambi,  henceforth  and 
for  ever,  under  the  immediate  protection  and  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands  Indian  govern¬ 
ment,  and  promise  not  to  contract  any  bonds  of  amity  with  the  enemies  of  that  government. 

IV.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Netherlands  government  takes  II.  II.  Mochamud  Phaharoi¬ 
din  and  Panquan  Rator,  their  descendants,  and  the  state  of  Jambi,  under  its  immediate 
protection,  and  promises  to  maintain  them  and  theirs  in  their  rights  both  within  and  without 
the  state,  and  even,  if  they  should  require  it,  to  afford  them  personal  support ;  further,  the 
Netherlands  government  assures  to  II.  II.  and  the  Panquan  Rator,  an  annual  income  of  eight 
thousand  florins,  to  be  paid  quarterly ;  the  resident  commissary  aforesaid  promising  to 
make  known  to  that  government  their  request,  that  this  sum  may  be  increased  to  fifteen 
thousand  florins  a 'year,  and  that,  on  any  considerable  increase  of  the  revenues,  from  the 
taxes  to  be  laid  on  navigation  and  trade  in  their  country,  it  may,  moreover,  be  augmented 
in  a  just  proportion. 

VIII.  The  Netherlands  government  reserves  to  itself  the  levying  of  the  inward  and 
outward  duties  on  the  trade  carried  on' from  and  in  the  state  of  Jambi  in  conformity  with  the 
existing  tariff  of  duties  levied  at  Palembang,  which  tariff  shall  be  notified  to  II.  H.  Mo¬ 
chamud  Phaharoidin  and  the  Panquan  Rator  ;  and  consequently,  no  one,  whoever  it  may 
be,  shall,  after  the  conclusion  and  signature  of  this  contract,  be  allowed  to  continue  levying 
that  duty  under  any  denomination  whatever. 

The  period  at  which  the  levying  of  these  duties  is  to  commence,  will  be  on  the  1st  of 
January  of  the  following  year,  1835,  with  the  exception,  however,  of  such  vessels  as  belong 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Jambi,  and  are  now  absent,  which  on  their  return,  will  not  .be  subject 
to  the  payment  of  the  said  duties,  as  they  could  not  be  acquainted  with  the  present  sti¬ 
pulations. 

IX.  The  Netherlands  government  also  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of  levying  a  duty  of 
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six  florins  per  picul  on  the  foreign  salt  that  shall  be  imported  into  the  state  of  Jambi ; 
whereas  the  salt  prepared  in  Java  will  be  obtainable  at  Palcmbung,  or  from  the  public 
stores  at  Mantok,  or  it  may,  on  demand,  be  imported  from  the  chief  depots  in  Java. 

Yet  should  the  government  wish  to  introduce  a  salt  monopoly  into  the  state  of  Jambi, 
H.  II.  the  Sultan  and  the  Panquan  Rator  give  their  consent  to  it,  requesting,  however,  in 
that  case  that  the  price  of  salt  may  not  be  fixed  at  too  heavy  a  rate  for  the  consumer  ; 
and  that  from  the  profits  arising  from  that  monopoly  their  own  interests  in  that  respect 
may  be  taken  into  consideration. 

X.  H.  H.  Mochamud  Phaharoidin  and  the  Panquan  Rator  promise  to  counteract  with 
all  their  might  and  all  means  of  superintendence,  the  introduction  of  articles  of  commerce 
into  the  state  of  Jambi,  through  illicit  channels  (by  which  are  understood  all  the  accesses 
to  the  capital  of  that  country,  such  as  Tomkal,  Saba,  and  others),  and  to  support  the  mea¬ 
sures  that  shall  be  taken  by  the  Netherlands  government  for  preventing  smuggling,  and 
likewise  to  co-operate  towards  the  punishment  according,  to  thes  everity  of  the  laws,  of  those, 
who  transgress  the  regulations  adopted  on  that  head  by  the  Netherlands'  government;  for 
which  purpose  a  written  communication  of  those  regulations  shall  be  made  to  II.  II.  and  the 
Panquan  Rator. 

XI.  Merchants  and  vessels  from  the  state  of  Jambi  shall,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
trade  with  Java  or  other  government  possessions,  enjoy  all  the  privileges  granted  to  sub¬ 
jects  or  allies  of  the  Netherlands  government,  and  have  the  faculty  of  hoisting  the  Nether¬ 
lands  flag. 

XII.  As. the  wealth  of  the  sovereign,  and  also  the  welfare  and  improvement  of  his 
country,  depend  on  the  prosperity  of  his  subjects,  and  the  latter  especially  on  their  diligence 
and  industry,  II.  II.  and  the  Panquan  Rator,  convinced  of  the  beneficial  tendency  of  this 
stipulation,  promise  to  use  all  their  efforts  towards  promoting,  encouraging,  and  protecting 
the  cultivating  of  the  productions  of  the  state,  and  more  particularly  that  of  pepper.” 

•  Decrees  were  also  issued,  confining  importations  to  the  ports  of  Batavia, 
Samarang,  and  Sourabaga,  of  woollens  and  cottons  manufactured  in  places  west  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Iler  Britannic  Majesty’s  government  having  remon¬ 
strated  strongly  against  this  restriction,  and  upon  that  of  the  high  duties,  the 
Dutch  government  formally  published  the  following  in  the  East  Indies. 

Bustewray,  December  23,  1841. 

“  It  has  been  decreed  : 

“  1st.  To  withdraw  the  regulations  prescribed  by  resolution  of  November  14,  1834, 
No.  4,  according  to  which  the  first  importation  into  Nctherlaud  India  of  woollen  and  cotton 
goods,  manufactured  in  places  situated  to  die  westward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  shall, 
until  further  orders,  only  take  place  at  Batavia,  Samarang,  and  Sourabaga. 

“2d.  To  declare  that  by  the  repeal  intimated  in  the  preceding  article,  no  alteration  is 
effected  in  the  prescribed  regulations,  as  far  as  relates  to  tile  import  of  woollen  and  cotton 
goods,  furnished  with  certificates  of  Netherlands  origin,  and  that  consequently  the  regula¬ 
tion  by  which  goods  furnished  with  such  certificate  will  be  subject  to  lower  duties,  is 
only  applicable  to  the  importations  at  the  ports  of  Batavia,  Samarang,  Sourabaga,  and 
Pedantr.  _ 

(Signed)  C.  VISCIIER, 

Secretary  general.” 

The  Dutch  government  had  previously  consented  to  tax  Netherlands  mer¬ 
chandize  at  12£  per  cent,  and  to  limit  the  duty  to  25  per  cent  upon  British. 
How  far  this  stipulation  has  been  rigidly  carried  into  effect,  appears,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  Maatschappy,  almost  impossible  to  ascertain.  But  it  is 
hoped  that  the  Netherlands  government  will,  for  the  interests  of  its  own,  as  well  as 
in  justice  to  British  subjects,  and  in  fidelity  to  its  contracts  with  England,  faith¬ 
fully  observe  its  obligations  under  the  treaty  of  1824. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

CULTIVATION  OF  COFFEE,  SUGAH, TOBACCO,  COTTON,  AND  INDIGO  IN  JAVA. 

Coffee. — The  best  coffee  is  grown  on  the  more  elevated  valleys  among  the 
mountains — generally  at  3000  to  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
Dutch,  however,  have  greatly  increased  the  production  of  coffee,  as  will  appear 
from  the  tables  of  exports  from  Java. 

Sugar  was  formerly  produced  chiefly  by  the  Chinese,  but  it  is  now  exten¬ 
sively  cultivated  by  Europeans  and  others  employed  by  the  latter. 

The  mode  and  cost  of  production  has  been  little  known  for  some  time ;  and  in 
consequence  of  an  article  upon  the  subject  of  the  trade  of  Java  in  the  Hague 
Handelsblad,  of  February  2,  1842,  a  detailed  account  was  published  in  that 
paper  on  the  10th  of  the  same  month,  which  has  been  considered  (with  pro- 
bably*some  little  exaggerations)  as  correct. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  that  account: 

“  After  the  departure  of  the  Commissary-general  Van  den  Bosch  from  Java,  many 
contracts  were  made  in  that  spirit :  that  is,  the  obligatory  delivery  of  the  whole  produce 
of  sugar  to  the  government,  in  consequence  of  the  express  desire  of  the  ministry  of  the 
colonies  ‘  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  as  much  as  possible  the  mass  of  produce  sent  to 
Europe  on  the  part  of  the  government.’ 

“  Under  his  excellency's  administration,  as  governor-general,  many  contracts  were 
made,  hy  which  it  was  left  optional  with  the  sugar  manufacturers  to  cede  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  at  12  francs  per  picul,  all  the  sugar  which  they  obtain  more  than  that  which  they 
were  obliged  to  deliver  at  10;  such  contracts  having  among  others  been  concluded  in 
January  and  February,  1833,  and  approved  by  the  Governor-general  Fan  den  Bosch,  with 
the  Chinese  Oei  Ilungoen  in  Kudirie,  Iloei  Sochian,  and  Oci  Kinghon  in  Passerowang, 
whilst  the  resident  of  Japan  was  authorized,  in  February,  1833,  by  the  abovementioned 
Governor-general  Van  den  Bosch,  ‘  to  accept  for  the  government,  without  concluding  any 
special  contracts  for  that  purpose,  all  the  sugar  offered  by  the  manufacturer  at  11.  francs, 
and  12  francs.’ 

"  So  far  from  an  arbitrary  violation  of  the  contracts,  it  is  fully  known  to  us  that  the 
Indian  government,  wishing  to  make  some  alterations  in  the  existing  contracts  in  favour  of 
the  Javanese,  was  obliged  to  wave  doing  so,  on  account  of  the  disinclination  thereto  of  the 
■  sugar  manufacturers,  who  insisted  on  their  rights  obtained  by  contract,  and  were  supported 
and  maintained  in  them,  in  a  very  laudable  manner,  by  the  resident  of  that  residence. 

“  The  preceding  quotation  of  contracts  entered  into  during  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Van  den  Bosch,  by  which  the  sugar  manufacturer  had  the  option  of  delivering,  over  and 
above  the  sugar  due  for  advances  in  money  and  sugar-cane,  all  his  still  remaining  sugar  to 
the  government  at  an  increased  price,  gainsays  at  once  the  assertion  that,  according  to 
the  contracts,  concluded  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Van  den  Bosch,  no  other  sugar 
teas  received  hy  the  government  from  the  manufacturer  than  what  they  owed  to  ' the 
revenue  for  advances  made  them,  and for  sugar-cane. 

“  We  see  with  surprise  that  the  same  writer,  who  accuses  the  government  of  Messrs. 
Band  and  de  Eerens,  of  not  having  remained  honestly  faithful  to  its  engagements  con¬ 
tracted,  dares  to  recommend  a  measure  which  is  totally  opposed  to  good  faith  and  the 
rights  obtained  by  the  sugar  manufacturers. 
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“  Yet  he  says,  with  as  many  words :  ‘  if  the  existing  contracts  had  been  left  undis¬ 
turbed,  according  to  rules  of  honest  principles  and  good  faith,  the  manufacturer  would  have 
been  obliged  to  send  the  greater  part  of  his  produce  to  the  Netherlands  and  in  Ketherlavd 
bottoms  ;  for  the  government  had  a  right  to  take  measures  of  precaution,  that  strangers 
might  not  make  themselves  masters  of  a  great  part  of  the  important  colonial  articles,  suited 
for  Netherland  markets. 

“  No,  the  government  had  certainly  no  ri^ht  to  compel  the  sugar-manufacturers,  to 
whom  by  contract,  the  free  disposal  was  left  of  a  part  of  the  sugar  which  they  had  made, 
to  send  the  greater  part  of  their  produce  to  the  Netherlands,  in  Netherland  ships. 

“  The  manufacturer  then  had  full  power,  and  was  allowed  to  send  his  sugar,  if  he 
wished,  to  England,  France,  or  whithersoever  he  liked,  provided  he  paid  the  outward 
duties,  as  fixed  by  the  tariffs. 

“  All  those  who  might  want  to  dispute  that  right  with  him,  would  render  themselves 
guilty  of  a  deed  of  injustice  and  violence ;  and  moreover,  plunge  the  Netherlands  govern¬ 
ment  into  very  great  and  disagreeable  difficulties  with  those  foreign  governments  for  whose 
ports  the  colonial  produce  had  been  destined,  and  who  through  the  arbitrariness  of  our 
administration  saw  their  free  trade  laid  under  such  fetters. 

“  One  must  not  lightly  accuse  others  of  arbitrary  deeds,  of  bad  faith  and  encroach¬ 
ment  on  rights  obtained,  and  recommend  measures  of  a  similar  nature  oneself. 

“  Before  quitting  the  subject  of  sugar  cultivation,  we  consider  ourselves  bound  to  say 
that  we  do  not  come  forward  as  the  accuser  of  Coimt  Van  den  Jiosch  ;  we  have  morel}' 
thought  ourselves  called  upon  to  prove  that  the  losses  suffered  by  that  culture  arc  in  every 
respect  wrongfully  placed,  by  the  writer  in  the  llandelsblad,  to  the  account  of  Messrs. 
Band  and  dc  Kerens,  who  succeeded  his  Excellency  the  Governor-general  Van  den 
Bosch  in  the  government  of  India. 

“  But  supposing  those  gentlemen  had  arbitrarily  pursued  a  wrong  course,  then  Count 
Van  den  Bosch,  as"  minister  of  the  colonies,  ought  to  have  made  them  change  it.  If  that 
had  been  his  excellency’s  intention,  he  might  have  used  the  following  means : 

“  1st.  By  directing  the  government  of  India,  with  respect  to  the  old  sugar  contracts, 
not  to  accept  more  sugar  from  the  manufacturers  than  what  the  government  was  bound  to 
do  by  those  contracts. 

“  2d.  By  ordering  that  government,  as  regarded  the  contracts,  made  already  under 
the  administration  of  the  governor-general  ad  interim,  Mr.  Band,  and  subsequently,  to 
take  advantage  of  the  stipulations  therein  contained,  ‘  that  the  manufacturers  are  bound 
to  keep  to  themselves  all  the  sugar  made  by  them,  whenever  the  government  shall  require 
them  to  do  so.’ 

“  3d.  By  recommending  that  government,  if  possible,  to  receive  only  sugar  of  superior, 
quality  ;  and,  in  case  of  need,  to  enter  into  engagements  with  the  manufacturers  on  that 
head. 

“  4th.  By  continually  acquainting  that  government,  and  keeping  it  acquainted,  with 
the  net  proceeds  of  the  produce  sold  in  the  Netherlands.  It  would  then  have  been  seen 
what  great  losses  were  suffered  on  sugar,  and  undoubtedly  employed  or  proposed  means  of 
providing  some  remedy.” 

“  We  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  open,  according  to  truth,  the  case  respecting 
the  culture  of  indigo  introduced  by  Count  Van  den  Bosch,  as  are  required  to  form 
a  proper  judgment  on  the  subject. 

“Viscount  du  Bus  de  Ghisiguies,  who  used  every  means  of  discovering  what 
extension  might  be  given  to  the  agriculture  and  industry  of  Java,  in  behalf  of 
the  mother-country,  had,  among  other  things  ordered,  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  had  been  done  by  the  former  East  India  Company,  that  the  indigo  should  be 
cultivated  and  prepared  by  the  native  population  in  the  Prianga  Regencies. 
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Those  trials  having  furnished  the  most  favourable  results,  some  extension  'was 
given  to  them  by  his  excellency  in  this  residence. 

“  In  1S30,  Count  Van  den  Bosch  arrived  at  Java.  As  is  generally  known  in 
India,  it  was  chiefly  by  means  of  sugar  and  indigo  that  his  excellency  wished  to 
increase  the  productive  power  of  Java. 

“  In  the  Prianga  Regencies  and  Cheribou,  and  subsequently  also  in  some  other 
residencies,  large  manufactories  of  indigo  were  erected  by  his  excellency’s  orders, 
for  government  account. 

“  The  inland  population  was  ordered  to  cultivate  the  indigo  plant,  and  to  deliver 
the  leaves  to  the  government  manufactories,  against  payment,  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  was  practised  in  the  private  indigo- manufactories  in  the  residency  Of 
Pekalongang. 

“  That  undertaking  produced  no  favourable  results,  and  caused,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  a  loss  to  government.  It  was  found  to  be  difficult  to  establish  large  indigo 
plantations  in  the  vicinity  of  the  manufactories;  the  conveyance  of  the  leaves  to 
a  great  distance  was  attended  with  many  obstacles ;  so  that  after  having  used 
every  possible  method  to  introduce  the  manufacture  of  indigo  in  large  establish¬ 
ments  for  government  account,  and  after  having  employed  considerable  sums 
for  that  purpose,  it  was  found  necessary  to  give  it  up.  Then,  in  imitation 
of  what  had  been  projected  by  Viscount  du  Bus  de  Ghisignies ,  the  planting  and 
preparing  of  indigo  in  small  quantities  was  committed  to  the  inland  popula¬ 
tion,  who  were  provided  with  the  necessary  means  for  doing  so,  under  the 
obligation  of  delivering  the  produce  to  the  government  at  the  rate  of  fl.  1.50  per 
old  pound. 

“  It  is  to  the  generalization  of  that  system,  and  the  giving  every  possible  ex¬ 
tent  to  it,  that  the  great  advantages  which  the  culture  of  indigo  produces  are  to 
be  attributed. 

“  As  regards  the  case  of  the  contracts  in  the  residence  of  Pekalongang, 
the  government  had  under  the  administration  of  Count  Van  den  Bosch,  concluded 
contracts  with  the  private  indigo-manufacturers  in  the  residence,  for  them  to 
deliver  indigo  to  the  government  at  a  fixed  price.  The  natives  were  obliged,  in 
behalf  of  the  manufacturers,  to  plant  a  fixed  extent  of  ground  with  indigo,  and 
to  deliver  the  leaves  to  the  manufactory  at  a  fixed  price.  It  appeared  that  those 
agreements  were  prejudicial  both  to  the  manufacturers  and  the  island  popula¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  price  of  the  indigo-leaves  had  been  rated  much  too  low.  On 
that  account  the  cultivation  of  indigo  was  neglected  by  the  population,  and  tfie 
manufacturers  did  not  receive  that  quantity  of  indigo-leaves  which  they  thought 
they  had  a  right  to,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  ground  planted  in  their  behalf. 
They  maintained  that  the  price  which  they  paid  for  the  leaves  to  the  population 
was  sufficient,  and  they  ascribed  the  unfavourable  results  of  the  indigo  culture 
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to  other  causes,  particularly  to  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  European  func¬ 
tionaries.  To  increase  the  price  of  the  indigo-leaves,  for  account  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  would  have  been  a  sacrifice  which  could  by  no  means  have  been  compen¬ 
sated  for.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  governor-general  Band,  ad  interim , 
resolved  to  buy  the  private  indigo-manufactories  in  the  residence  of  Pekalongang. 
In  order  to  give  the  manufacturers  no  cause  or  reason  of  complaint  against  the 
government,  it  made  use  of  the  intermedium  of  a  private  person,  who  pretended 
to  purchase  the  manufactories  for  himself.  They  were  thereby  left  quite  free  in 
their  actions,  and  there  was  no  compulsion  or  violation  of  the  contracts  whatever. 
The  said  indigo-manufactories  thus  became  the  property  of  the  government,  and 
the  contracts  thereby  became  void ;  whilst  the  government  was  by  that  means 
enabled  to  place  the  cultivation  of  indigo  in  that  residence  on  a  better  footing.  It 
consisted  in  leaving  the  planting  of  the  indigo  and  the  preparation  of  the  colour 
to  the  native,  in  the  same  manner  as  had  been  adopted  in  the  other  residences, 
under  the  obligation,  however,  of  delivering  the  produce  to  the  government,  at 
the  rate  of  fl.1.50  per  old  pound. 

“  The  consequences  of  these  measures  have  been,  that  the  inland  population 
have  from  that  moment  received  better  pay  for  their  labour,  and  that  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  indigo  has  considerably  increased}  that  the  government,  within  a  short 
time,  recovered  the  amount  paid  for  the  purchase  of  the  manufactories,  and  that 
it  now  annually  derives  considerable  profits  from  the  culture  of  indigo  in  the 
residency  of  Pekalongang. 

“  With  respect  to  the  coffee  system,  we  read  in  the  same  article,  in  the  Han- 
delsblad,  of  the  2d  inst. : 

“  ‘  The  system  of  the  free  coffee-gardens  of  Viscount  du  Bus  was  afterwards  modified 
by  Count  Van  den  Bosch,  in  order  to  prevent  the  forestalled  from  practising  any  fraud. 
According  to  that  modification,  the  coffee  of  thoso  free  gardens  was  delivered  into  the 
king's  stores,  in  order  to  be  paid  for  to  the  native  at  the  average  market-price  of  Sourabaga, 
with  copper  money  per  picul,  after  deduction  of  the  ground-rents. 

“  The  coffee  from  the  Prianga  Regencies  is  delivered  to  the  government  on  a  still  more 
advantageous  footing  ;  it  will,  therefore,  be  easily  conceived  why  the  cultivation  of  coffee, 
as  well  as  that  of  indigo,  can  produce  millions  of  profit  to  the  government,  wliilst  the 
culture  of  sugar  has  hitherto  proved  a  loss  of  millions  to  the  country.’  ” 

We  shall  give  a  short  account  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  dare  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  it,  in  so  much  that  we  should  not  scruple  to  appeal  in  that  respect 
to  the  present  minister  of  marine  and  colonies.  * 

“  We  must  previously  observe  that  Viscount  du  Bus  de  Ghisignies  did  not, 
nor  could,  introduce  any  system  of  free  or  other  coffee-gardens,  as  it  would 
have  been  contrary  to  the  regulations  for  the  management  of  the  Indian  govern¬ 
ment. 

“  It  is,  however,  known  to  us  that  his  excellency,  as  commissary-general, 
issued  directions  for  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  that  is,  for  the  treatment  of  the  plant,  _ 
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cleaning  of  the  gardens,  &c.,  planned  by  the  director  of  means  and  domains, 
Kruseman. 

“  The  commissary-general,  Du  Bus  de  Ghisignies,  submitted,  by  a  letter  of  the 
1st  Dec.  1829,  No.  6,  to  the  decision  of  the  ministry  of  the  colonies,  a  pro¬ 
posal  made  by  the  director,  Kruseman ,  for  enacting  in  regard  of  the  so-called  fret 
coffee-gardens,  Bosch  ( Wood)  and  Bagger  coffee : 

1st.  That  all  that  coffee  should  be  delivered  into  the  government  storehouses. 

2d.  That  two-fiftlis  thereof  should  he  taken  for  the  government,  as  duty. 

3d.  That  for  the  remaining  three-fifths,  the  full  market-jirice,  to  he  regulated  annually, 
should  be  paid  to  the  population. 

4th.  That  the  payment  should  be  made  in  specie,  or  deducted  from  the  rent  due  for 
the  rice-fields,  or  go  against  the  deliver}'  of  government  salt. 

5th.  That  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  regulations  on  the  management  of  the  Indian  go¬ 
vernment,  to  send  coffee  for  account  of  the  government  to  the  Netherlands,  it  should  be  sold 
at  Java  at  fixed  periods. 

6th.  That,  in  order  to  engage  time  Regents  and  inland  Chiefs  to  extend  the  cidture  of 
coffee,  a  certain  per  contago  should  he  awarded  to  them  for  the  piculs  of  coffee  delivered  into 
the  government  storehouses. 

“  It  appears  from  the  reports  made  by  the  commissary-general,  Du  Bus  de 
Ghisignies,  that  the  director  Kruseman  considered  that  measure  as  the  only 
means  of 

1  st.  Extending  the  cultivation  of  coffee. 

2d.  Making  the  Javanese  planter  take  an  interest  in  it. 

3d.  Insuring  to  the  Javanese  the  full  value  of  the  produce. 

4th.  Assuring  the  government  share  of  the  coffee  as  a  tax  or  duty. 

“All  the  further  particulars  which  induced  the  abovementioned  director  to 
make  that  proposal  was  circumstantially  set  forth  in  his  reports.  We  will 
merely  mention  two  of  them — namely,  first,  that  by  leaving  the  planter  the 
free  disposal  of  his  produce  of  coffee,  the  Chinese,  Arabian,  and  inland  dealers, 
with  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  village  chiefs,  know,  by  all  kinds  of  artful  and 
immoral  means,  how  to  render  themselves  masters  of  the  coffee  produce  at  very 
low  prices,  often  when  the  coffee  is  still  unripe  on  the  tree;  and,  secondly,  that 
the  government,  by  the  existing  mode  of  regulating  and  raising  the  coffee  tax, 
did  not  receive  half  of  the  produce  it  was  entitled  to;  as  it  had  appeared  that, 
in  the  preceding  year,  two-fifths,  or,  as  duty,  144,000  piculs,  consequently  more 
than  57,000  piculs,  had  been  lost  to  the  government. 

“  The  ministry  of  the  colonies  wrote  about  this  proposal  of  the  director 
Kruseman  to  the  governor-general  Van  den  Bosch,  in  a  despatch  dated  the  27th 
July,  1830,  No.  40. 

“In  that  despatch  the  ministry  disapproved  the  proposal  altogether,  as  contrary 
to  the  regulation  on  the  management  of  the  Indian  government,  and  said  that  the 
new  rules  introduced  by  the  governor-general  Van  den  Bosch,  on  assuming  his  ad¬ 
ministration,  rejected  such  an  interference. 

“  The  governor-general  Van  den  Bosch  did. not  agree  with  the  opinion  of  the 
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ministry  of  the  colonies,  and  refuted  the  arguments  used  in  the  ministerial  de¬ 
spatch  aforementioned.  His  excellency  thought,  however,  that  a  duty  of  two- 
fifths  of  the  produce  was  too  high. 

“  The  governor-general  Van  den  Bosch  then  made  the  director  Kruseman’s 
proposal  an  express  point  of  investigation. 

"The  resolution  of  the  Indian  government  of  the  8th  August,  1832,  No.  35, 
contains  an  ample  account  of  the  result  of  that  investigation. 

"  The  government  found  that  all  the  motives  adduced  by  the  director  of  means 
and  domains  for  the  necessity  and  adequacy  of  the  measures,  rested  on  truth  and 
good  grounds,  and  it  came  to  the  following  conclusion  : 

“  For  the  interest,  of  the  Javanese,  and  in  order  to  secure  to  him  the  fruit  of  his 
labour,  and  to  make  him  take  an  interest  in  the  crop  that  ran  he  of  advantage  to  him,  the 
government  considers  itself  hound  to  recur  to  the  proposal  ( that  of  the.  director,  Mr. 
Kruscman),  already  made  known  to  the  ministry  of  the  colonies  by  a  despatch  from  the 
Commissary-general  Du  Bus,  dated  3 1  st  Die.  182S),  No.  G,  and  staled  in.  the  mini¬ 
sterial  mandate  of  the  2d  July,  1 830,  No.  40. 

"  At  the  same  time  it  was  resolved  that  the  proposal  of  the  director  should  be 
introduced,  with  that  deviation  from  it,  however,  that  the  king’s  authority 
should  be  requested  to  levy  only  one-Jifth  of  the  produce  as  duty  for  coffee, 
instead  of  two-fifths. 

“  By  this  measure,  for  which  the  nation  is  greatly  indebted  to  Count  Van  den 
Bosch,  both  the  Java  regents,  the  district  and  village  chiefs,  who  before  that  took 
very  little  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  and  the  Javanese  planter,  who 
formerly  did  not  find  his  labour  sufficiently  rewarded,  were  inspired  with  a  desire 
of  promoting  the  culture  of  that  bean,  and  the  regular  plucking,  as  well  as  the 
proper  arrangements,  cleaning  and  enlarging .  of  the  coffee-gardens  were  faci¬ 
litated. 

"We  have  before  us  a  calculation  of  the  additional  advantages  which  the 
cultivation  of  coffee,  during  the  eight  years  that  this  system  has  been  in  operation, 
has  afforded  the  Indian  treasury,  in  comparison  to  former  years,  calculated  at 
the  same  prices,  and  we  find  that  they  amount  to  more  than  sixty  millions  of 
gilders. 

"  The  introduction  of  the  coffee  system,  as  well  as  the  increase  of  production 
by  European  industry,  we  owe  to  the  sagacity  of  Count  Van  den  Bosch  ;  but  the 
honour  of  the  invention  of  both  is  due  to  two  India  functionaries,  who  had  de¬ 
monstrated  the  utility  of  both  systems  in  circumstantial  memorials. 

"  The  circumstance  of  the  increase  of  produce  for  the  European  market  having 
been  considered  as  an  impossible  and  chimerical  thing,  according  to  the  publica¬ 
tions  of  General  Van  den  Bosch,  does  so  much  more  honour  to  the  count,  as  he, 
more  than  any  other  governor-general,  increased  the  production  of  Java. 
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“  And  returning  to  the  director  Krusemah’s  proposal,  we  ask  what  revenues  the 
mother-country  would  have  drawn  from  India,  had  it  not  been  for  that  coffee 
measure,  particularly  after  suffering  a  loss  of  so  many  millions  by  the  cultivation 
of  sugar  1 

“  When  the  island  of  Java  was  delivered  to  the  English  in  Sept.  1811,  there 
existed  a  system  of  forced  cultivation  and  obligated  delivery  to  the  government 
of  certain  productions,  at  very  low  prices,  and  with  which  the  inland  regents  of  the 
different  provinces,  subjected  to  the  authority  of  the  Dutch,  were  charged.  The 
regulation  thereof  took  place  without  any  intervention  or  interference  of  the  Ne- 
therland  administration.  The  regents,  on  fulfilling  their  engagements,  could  act  as 
they  pleased  towards  the  inhabitants,  with  regard  to  that  obligatory  labour  and 
delivery,  in  observing  the  old  institutions  of  the  country.  It  was  in  that  manner 
that  the  Netherland  government  in  Java  obtained  rice,  coffee,  pepper,  indigo, 
cotton-yarns.  See. 

“  The  English  abolished  that  system  which  had  existed  for  nearly  two  centuries. 
They  assumed  the  administration  cf  the  country,  salaried  the  inland  regents  and 
chiefs,  and  proclaimed  the  free  disposal  of  the  productions  of  the  ground,  against 
the  payment  of  a  ground-rent,  called  land-rents,  fixed  on  the  basis  of  half,  two- 
fifths,  and  one-third  of  the  produce  of  the  ground. 

“They  originally  excluded  therefrom  the  Prianga  Regencies,  owing  to  the 
importance  of  the  coffee  growing  there ;  and  the  old  system  of forced  cultivation 
and  delivery  was  kept  up  there,  without  that  of  the  land-rents. 

“  We  shall  not  enter  into  any  considerations  on  that  system  of  land-rents,  nor 
into  any  lengthy  discussion  as  to  how  far  it  operated  or  can  operate  according  to 
the  letter  of  the  directions  given  by  the  English ;  suffice  it  to  say  here  that  the 
commissary-general,  after  having  caused  the  matter  to  be  maturely  investigated, 
came  to  the  determination  of  maintaining  the  system  of  land-rents,  introduced  by 
the  English,  with  the  exception  of  the  Prianga  Regencies. 

“The  commissary-general  consequently  ordered,  in  the  year  1837,  that  the 
coffee-gardens  laid  out  by  the  inland  population  should  be  let  to  them  for  half, 
two- fifths,  or  one-third  of  the  calculated  produce,  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  ground,  and  that  on  the  Pagger  coffee,  two-fifths  should  be  paid  as  ground- 
rent. 

“The  population  might  pay  the  duty  in  coffee  or  in  money,  according  to  the 
market  price  fixed  every  year. 

“  On  the  same  conditions,  the  population  hired  from  the  government,  thfe  rice- 
fields,  woods,  and  fshponds. 

“  In  the  Prianga  Regencies,  however,  the  population  continued  obliged  to 
plant  coffee,  and  to  deliver  it  to  the  government  at  3£  fl.  per  picul  of  125  old 
pounds,  but  owed  no  further  additional  duty ;  whilst  the  relation  of  the  inland 
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regents  to  the  population,  with  respect  to  the  rice-fields  cultivated  by  them, 
remained,  as  of  old,  independent  of  the  interference  of  the  government :  there 
were  accordingly,  on  the  same  island,  two  systems  diametrically  opposite. 

“  In  the  Prianga  Regencies  the  government  had  connected  the  interest  of  the 
Indian  regents  and  chiefs  with  the  culture  of  coffee,  and  allowed  them  1  fl.  40  c. 
for  each  picul  of  coffee,  by  which  they  were  invited  to  assist  the  resident  and  the 
European  functionaries  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  the  coffee  bean,  in 
keeping  the  inland  population  at  work  in  the  coffee-gardens. 

“  When  it  is  considered  that  the  labour  is  performed  in  districts  frequently 
many  leagues  distant  from  the  dwellings  of  the  planters,  and  that  the  price  paid 
for  it  is  not  worth  mentioning  (not  amounting  to  half  a  gilder  a  family  per 
month),  it  will  not  require  any  demonstration  to  prove  that  the  population  in  the 
Prianga  Regencies  are  very  averse  to  the  culture  of  coffee,  and  that  only  the 
moral  power  of  the  European  government,  the  kind,  mild  nature  of  the  popu- 
tion,  and  the  interest  which  the  Indian  chiefs  have  in  it,  are  able  to  maintain  it 
there. 

“  On  comparing  this  system  to  that  in  the  other  part  of  Java,  where  the  popu¬ 
lation,  in  consequence  of  the  regulations  introduced  in  1817  by  the  commissary- 
general,  has  the  free  disposal  of  three-fifths  of  the  produce,  it  will  be  imme¬ 
diately  conceived  that  there  does  not  exist  the  slightest  conformity  between  the 
two,  and  that  the  system  proposed  by  the  director  Kruseman  is  totally  different 
from  it. 

“  The  population  in  the  Prianga  Regencies  cannot  receive  more  than  three 
gilders  and  a  half  per  picul  for  their  coffee. 

“The  Javanese  cultivator  of  coffee  in  the  other  parts  of  Java  has  always  been 
able  to  receive  the  market  price  for  it,  which  is  regulated  annually  by  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

“This  price  has  varied  from  seventeen  to  thirty-five  gilders  per  picul,  as 
appears  by  the  annual  returns  issued  by  the  Indian  government  to  the  inland 
population;  so  that  the  latter  have  been  able  to  receive  three-fifths  of  1 7 fl-  to 
35fl.  or  lO-j^fl.  to  21fl.  for  each  picul  of  coffee  produced  by  them. 

“Since  1833,  it  has  amounted  to  15  fi.  a  picul,  without  the  deduction  of  the 
expense  of  conveyance. 

“  The  last  of  these  prices  was  therefore  three  times  as  much  as  what  is  paid  for 
coffee  to  the  population  in  the  Prianga  Regencies. 

“  The  director  Kruseman  had  examined  why  the  population  do  not  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  right  to  deliver  all  their  coffee  to  the  government  at  the  market 
price  ?  a  right  by  which  the  commissaries-general  had  so  wisely  pointed  out  to 
the  population  the  means  of  enjoying  the  desired  effect  of  the  system  of  free  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  coffee,  after  payment  of  the  duty. 

“  The  director  found  out  and  demonstrated  to  what  it  was  to  be  attributed,  say 
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to  the  disposition  and  inclination  of  the  inland  population,  not  to  wait  till 
to-morrow,  if  they  can  obtain  money  to-day  ;  to  the  machinations  of  the  lesser 
chiefs,  and  to  the  circumstance  of  the  inland  regents  and  district  chiefs  having 
trouble  and  fatigue,  but  deriving  no  profit,  frond  the  culture  of  coffee ;  as  also  to 
many  other  causes  amply  stated  in  his  reports. 

“  As  we  have  already  said,  the  director  Kruseman  consequently  hit  upon  the 
idea  of  introducing  a  modification  into  the  system  of  free  disposal  of  the  coffee, 
namely  that  the  Javanese  should  be  obliged,  and  that  it  would  therefore  no  longer 
be  left  to  his  choice,  to  sell  his  coffee  at  the  market  price  to  an  honest  buyer,  say 
to  the  government,  and  not,  as  he  had  done  for  twelve  years,  to  all  kinds  of  fore- 
stallers  at  insignificant  rates,  by  which  the  cultivation  of  coffee  was  become  nearly 
a  matter  of  sheer  indifference  to  the  Javanese. 

“The  delivery  of  all  the  coffee  to  the  government,  though  a  great  improvement, 
the  director  justly  considered  not  sufficient  to  extend  its  cultivation. 

“  As  a  principal  means  of  attaining. that  object,  he  recommended  the  making  it 
profitable  and  important  to  the  inland  chiefs,  from  the  regent  to  the  village- 
chief  in  order  to  render  them  no  longer  inimical  to  that  culture.” 

The  effects  of  forcing  cultivation  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  articles  for  the 
European 'markets,  and  especially  sugar  for  the  refineries  of  Holland,  to  be  sold 
in  Germany  and  elsewhere,  has,  from  all  the  information  we  can  obtain,  been 
attended  with  very  great  loss,  which  nothing  can  repair  but  a  breaking  up  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  monopoly,  and  a  removal  of  the  differential  duties.  Russia  prohibits  the 
importation  of  refined  sugar.  Germany  in  order  to  maintain  or  raise  up  sugar-re¬ 
fineries,  imposes  high  differential  duties  on  refined  sugars,  and  admits,  at  favoured 
duties,  raw  sugars  for  refineries.  England  has  hitherto  imposed  prohibitory  duties 
on  foreign  raw  as  well  as  refined  sugars.  Prance  imposes  high  duties  on  both. 
The  recent  treaty  between  Holland  and  France  was  entered  into  chiefly  with  a 
view  to  admit  of  the  sugars  of  the  former  into  the  latter.  Holland  in  return 
admitting  at  low  duties  the  manufactures  and  wines  of  France  (most  of  the 

former  having  been  prohibited  in  Holland).  _ 

( K 

“  Holland,”  says  an  anonymous  German  writer,  “  is  in  the  anomalous  position,  that 
while  her  sugar  manufacture  is  too  extended  for  present  circumstances,  she  is  compelled  to 
maintain  it  to  its  full  height.  She  uses  in  manufacture  every  year  above  1,200,000  centners 
of  raw  sugar  from  her  colonies,  but  consumes  no  more  than  about  190,000  centners,  and 
is  therefore  obliged  to  export  1,010,000  centners.  It  is  thus  obviously  the  interest  of 
Holland  to  encourage  the  exportation  trade  as  much  as  possible ;  but  still  there  is 
danger  that  she  will  not  be  able  to  get  rid  of  all  her  superabundance,  notwithstanding 
the  powerful  assistance  of  her  government.  The  loss  of  Belgium,  which  has  reduced 
domestic  consumption  one-half,  while  the  production  of  sugar  in  Java  hafjgone  on 
increasing,  and  the  refining  in  Holland  has  been  pursued  on  a  scale  too  large  for  fie'r  wants. 
Already  the  evils  of  this  position  have  made  themselves  apparent  by  failures  in  Amsterdam 
and  Rotterdam,  and  though  an  obvious  remedy  would  seem  to  present  itself  in  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  refining,  this  expedient  is  attended  with  more  difficulties  than  are  apparent  at 
first  sight.  The  chief  revenue  of  Java  is  derived  from  its  sugar ;  to  that  the  whole  system 
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of  Dutch  colonial  government  is  directed,  and  the  production  has  increased  to  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  degree.  It  is  yet  impossible  to  say  whether  the  maximum  has  been  attained.  On 
this  production  has  been  made  to  depend  the  internal  manufactures  and  commercial  naviga¬ 
tion  of  Holland. 

“  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Java  are  obliged  to  cover  a  fifth  part  of 
their  estates  with  sugar,  with  which  they  pay  their  rent.  Produce  is  encouraged  by  rewards 
offered  by  government,  and  the  planters  who  produce  more  than  the  fifth  are  entitled  to  the 
value  of  the  extra  quantity.  The  cane  is  prepared  in  private  factories  to  which  money  is 
advanced  by  government,  who  are  repaid  in  raw  sugar.  The  whole  system  works  well, 
while  this  price  pays  for  the  process.  Formerly  the  price  was  fixed  by  the  goveriiment  at 
15£  florins  per  picul  (132  lbs.);  but,  in  consequence  of  the  decline  of  the  price  of  sugar  in 
Europe,  the  government  lowered  the  Java  price  to  10|  florins,  to  the  great  loss  of  the 
planters. 

The  Sugar-refineries  in  Holland  were  multiplied  and  enlarged  to  the  expen¬ 
sive  and  unwise  extent  into  which  manufactures  of  any  kind  are  usually  inveigled 
by  fiscal  preferences.  They  seem  to  have  been  built  as  if  they  were  to  receive 
for  ever,  from  the  home  government,  a  bounty  which  would  enable  them  not 
only  to  engross  the  horns  market,  but  that  of  continental  Europe ;  they  decrease 
yearly  in  supplying  the  latter,  and  the  high  excise  duty  and  high  taxation 
generally  in  Holland,  joined  to  the  frugality  of  the  people,  limits  the  demand 
far  below  the  quantity  that  would,  under  circumstances,  be  naturally  consumed 
by  the  Dutch  at  home.  The  drawback  allowed  for  excise  and  octroi  duties, 
and  for  stamps  on  refined  sugar  was  altogether  33  fl.  -40  c.  This  has  been 
reduced  about,  or  nearly,  2  fl.  by  a  recent  law. 

Spica  have  been  prohibited  to  be  grown  in  any  but  the  spice  islands,  which 
restriction  has,  instead  of  profit,  proved  an  extraordinary  cause  of  expense  to 
the  government :  in  consequence  of  which,  in  1839,  spices  were  allowed  to  be 
cultivated  in  Java,  and  cinnamon  in  considerable  quantities  has  been  raised. 

Tobacco  will  grow  in  most  parts  of  Java,  and  forms  a  product  of  consi¬ 
derable  value. 

Cotton  is  also  adapted  to  the  soil,  and  grows  in  various  parts  of  the  island ; 
also  indigo,  and  some  other  drugs. 

In  Java  there  are  numerous  salt-pans  formed  on  the  low  shores  of  the 
northern  coast,  and  more  salt  is  made  than  is  used  by  the  inhabitants.  The 
only  view  which  we  can  exhibit  of  the  increased  production  of  the  leading  articles, 
viz.  sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  tobacco,  &c.,  will  appear  in  the  tables  of  exportations 
hereafter. 

In  the  speech  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Holland,  delivered  on  the  17th  of 
October,  1842,  the  following  passages  occur:  viz. — 

“Our  colonial  possessions  enjoy  a  satisfactory  state  of  tranquillity:  agriculture  and 
manufactures  continue  to  make  progress  in  our  East  India  possessions  ;  though  the  shock 
which  credit  has  received  has  diminished  their  resources.” 

Tliis  acknowledgment  is  neither  a  satisfactory  result  of  past  measures,  nor  a 
favourable  encouragement  for  the  future. 
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REVENUE  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS  INDIES. 

The  colonial  revenue  of  Java,  and  the  other  East  India  Company,  is  in¬ 
volved  in  obscurity.  Of  the  Customs  we  know  little  more  than  that  heavy  duties  are 
levied  upon  importations  by  British  and  other  foreign  ships  which  are  allowed  to 
trade  to  Java ;  that  only  half  these  duties,  whether  paid  or  not,  is  stated  to  be  im¬ 
posed  upon  goods  imported  by  the  Netherland  ships ;  that  there  is  presumptive  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  goods  imported  by  the  ships  of  the  Maatschappy  pay  no  duty ;  and 
that  foreign  vessels  are  altogether  excluded  from  the  spice  islands.  The  chief  source 
of  revenue  is  the  land-tax,  levied  much  in  the  way  described  by  Mr.  Crawford. 

“  It  is  among  the  Javanese,  properly  so  called,  that  the  proprietary  right  of  the  sove¬ 
reign  in  the  soil  is  most  unequivocally  established, 'and,  perhaps,  most  arbitrarily  exercised. 
The  principle  is  openly  avowed  and  proclaimed.  In  his  patents  of  nobility,  the  sovereign 
bestowing  a  revenue  on  the  noble,  or  other  chief,  distinctly  terms  the  land  “  our  royal 
property,  and  he  expressly  specifies  that  it  is  lent  or  given  in  trust,  and  not  alienated. 
Such  is  the  universality  of  this  principle,  that  I  do  not  believe,  in  the  whole  territory  of 
the  native  princes,  there  are  a  hundred  acres,  over  which,  by  the  customs  or  laws  of  the 
country,  any  distinct  proprietary  right  could  be  pointed  out,  independent  of  the  sovereign. 
There  may  be  here  and  there  a  little  forbearance  from  motives  of  religion  or  superstition, 
but  a  proprietary  right  in  the  soil,  on  the  part  of  a  subject,  according  to  the  present 
notions  of  the  people,  it  will  not  be  going  too  far  to  assert,  would  be  unintelligible  to 
them,  so  strongly  contrasted  are  their  opinions  and  ours  on  this  point. 

“  The  more  absolute  authority  of  the  sovereign  in  Java,  the  greater  the  servility  of  the 
people ;  the  superior  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  superior  modes  of  husbandry  which  pre¬ 
vail,  have  enabled  the  sovereign  to  exact  a  larger  share  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  Archipelago.  One-half  the  produce  of  wet  lands,  and  one-third  of 
that  of  dry  lands,  are  the  long-established  and  well-known  shares  of  the  government. 

“  In  Celebes,  in  Bali,  and  in  that  ill-peopled  portion  of  Java  called  the  country  of  the 
Sundas,  the  cultivator  is  invested  with  a  kind  of  proprietary  right. 

“  By  sufferance  he  can  bequeath,  alienate,  or  mortgage  nis  little  tenement.  In  the 
highly-peopled  provinces  of  Java,  where  the  population  begins  already  to  press  on  the 
good  lands,  the  cultivator  exercises  no  such  rights  over  the  soil,  and  I  hardly  know,  any 
privilege  which  he  possesses  in  regard  to  it,  except  that  of  abandoning  it. 

“  Suppose  the  c»op  of  a  given  quantity  of  land  consists  of-  sixty  parts,  one-sixth  is 
deducted  from  the  gross  amount  at  once  for  reaping,  which,  in  almost  all  cases,  goes  neces¬ 
sarily  to  the  cultivator  and  his  family.  Of  the  remaining  fifty  parts,  a  twenty-fifth  or  four 
per  cent  goes  to  the  village  priest  or.  astrologer ,  after  which  the  remainder  is  divided  in 
equal  parts  between  the  cultivator  and  the  sovereign. 

“  Although  the  nominal  share  of  the  sovereign  and  cultivator  therefore  be  one-half 
each,  the  actual  shares  of  the  parties  are  as  follow: — The  cultivator,  34  parts  ;  the  priest,  2; 
and  the  sovereign,  24. — Total  60. 

“  The  share  of  the  sovereign  is  necessarily  further  reduced  by  the  remissions  he  is1  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  for  management's  the  amount  of  which,  however,  it  is  not  practicable  to 
state,  as  no  regular  scale  of  charges  is  established.  One-fifth  of  the  sovereign’s  share  has 
been  occasionally  paid  as  the  commission  for  collection. 

In  J  ava  a  direct  tax  is  imposed  on  fisheries.  Extensive  tracts  of  countiy  along  the  sea¬ 
side,  consisting  of  salt  marshes,  and  little  inlets  of  the  sea  have  been  converted  into  fish¬ 
ponds,  in  which  are  bred  the  ordinary  sea-fish  in  great  quantities.  The  sovereign  claims  a 
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proprietary  right  in  the  greater  number  of  these  fishponds,  and  derives  a  large  revenue 
from  farming  them. 

“  Taxes  on  consumption  in  these  countries  are  but  of  comparatively  recent  introduction, 
and,  perhaps,  have  been  owing  chiefly  to  the  example  of  the  Cliinese.  A  direct  tax  is  a 
plain  mode  of  levying  a  revenue,  but  an  indirect  impost  a  less  obvious  one. 

“  Transit  duties  are  another  rude  expedient  resorted  to  universally  in  all  eastern 
countries,  wherever  roads  or  inland  navigation  exist.  The  roads  and  rivers  of  Java  may  be 
described  as  absolutely  infested  with  such  impositions. 

“  The  system  of  farming  the  public  revenue,  in  all  its  departments,  is  universal  in  the 
Indian  Islands,  wherever  European  influence  has  made  no  innovation.  The  farmers  are 
either  natives  of  the  east  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  or  Chinese,  but  most  frequently 
the  latter. 

“  The  employment  of  the  Chinese  in  the  direct  collection  of  the  duties  is  found  imprac¬ 
ticable,  from  their  utter  want  of  moral  character  and  integrity,  so  that  the  farming  system 
becomes,  by  necessity,  the  only  resource  ;  and  the  only  means  of  securing  the  just  amount 
of  the  public  revenue  is  the  disposal  of  the  farms  by  public  sale.” — Crawford. 

The  Dutch,  .over  all  the  parts  of  Java  which  they  possess,  have  assumed  the 
sovereign  rights  of  levying  the  revenues ;  but  such  have  been  the  expenses  of  Java, 
that  its  financial  difficulties  were  brought  before  the  States-general  as  far  back  as 
1825,  in  order  to  meet  the  deficiency  by  a  loan  of  20,000,000  florins.  For  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  interest,  and  for  the  redemption  of  the  principal,  a  sum  of  1,400,000 
florins  was  to  be  annually  set  apart  for  the  colonial  service,  commencing  from 
the  1st  of  January,  1826;  and  this  annual  sum  of  1,400,000  florins  was  to  be 
guaranteed,  as  far  as  necessary,  by  the  state,  fot  the  period  of  thirty  years. 
This  debt  (see  Contract)  with  the  Handel-Maatschappy,  has  greatly  increased. 

“  The  causes  of  these  embarrassments  were  stated  to  be  the  incautious  issue  of  paper 
currency,  the  payment  of  large  sums  for  goods  purchased  by  the  colonial  government,  the  loss 
of  ships  laden  with  produce,  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  colonial  marine,  and  the  erection 
of  military  works.  To  these  causes  were  added  the  failure  of.  the  crops,  and  contagious  dis¬ 
eases,  winch  carried  off  several  thousands  of  the  natives,  60  that  much  land  remained 
uncultivated. 

“  Till  1824  the  distress  was  ascribed  in  India  to  temporary  causes.  Under  this  idea 
every  thing  was  conducted  on  a  large  and  expensive  scale.  In  this  year  the  price  of  coffee 
fell,  and  reduced  at  once  the  large  stock  in  the  hands  of  government  to  one-half  its  value. 
An  issue  of  paper  currency  then  took  place,  bearing  9  per  cent  interest.  The  government 
began  to  retrench,  and  endeavoured  to  negotiate  a  loan  in  Bengal  ;  the  latter,  however, 
was  not  sanctioned  by  the  home  government. 

“From  1817  to  1824  the  revenues  for  that  period  amounted,  to  about  152,000,000 
florins,  and  the  expenditure  to  about  151,000,000.  The  estimate  was  27,000,000  fl.  for 
the  revenue,  and  26,000,000  fl.  for  the  expenditure  ;  but  by 'the  falling  of  the  prices  of  coffee 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  in  the  first  six  months  of  1824. 

“To  lessen  the  expenditure  for  the  future  the  following  measures  were  adopted :  The  sus¬ 
pension  of  public  works  for  five  years  ;  the  abolition  of  expensive  boards  for  civil  works,  &c. ; 
the  simplification  of  the  administration  ;  the  dimunition  of  the  number  of  persons  in  many 
of  the  public  offices,  and  fewer  "new  appointments. 

“  The  saving  by  the  abolition  of  the  Board  of  Works,  was  calculated  to  be  800,000  or 
•  900,000  florins,  and  of  the  interest  of  the  public  currency,  which  was  to  be  called  in,  400,000. 
So  that  in  these  two  branches  would  amount  nearly  to  the  amount  required,  1 ,400,000. 

“  All  this  time,  however,  the  Dutch  were  unpopular  among  the  natives :  the 
levying  of  the  revenue  was  a  chief  source  of  this  hatred.  The  first  disturbance  took 
place  in  the  residency  of  Djocjokarta.  Tliis  insurrection  was  headed  by  a  prince  called  Dipo 
Negoro  (one  of  the  guardians  of  the  young  sultan  who  was  a  minor),  and  another  prince 
called  Mankoe  Boemie.  An  engagement  took  place  between  their  forces  and  the  Dutch 
troops,  and  though  no  decisive  results  followed,  yet  the  insurgents  were  for  the  present  dis¬ 
persed.  They,  however,  spread  themselves  over  the  Dutch  province  of  Kadoe,  and  though 
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again  successfully  attacked,  they  were  too  numerous  to  be  completely  put  down  by  the  «nn11 
force  which  was  opposed  to  them.” 

Various  engagements  followed ;  armaments  were,  from  time  to  time,  sent  from 
Holland;  the  insurrections  were  put  down  by  force;  and  by  negotiations,  peace 
established;  but  expensive  military  and  naval  forces  have  still  been  maintained. 
Were  it  not  for  the  monopolies  and  restrictions  on  trade,  established  by  the 
Dutch  in  Java,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  revenues  of  that  island  would  yield  a 
very  great  surplus  over  the  expenditure.  But  the  whole  system,  established  to 
enrich  a  corporation  of  individuals  at  the  expense,  not  only  of  the  colony,  but  of 
the  mother-country,  has  been,  and  still  continues  to  be  pernicious  and  unsound. 

The  duty  on  the  importation  of  goods  for  consumption  in  Java,  in  addition 
to  the  land  and  other  taxes,  is  paid  into  the  colonial  treasury.  See  our  account 
of  the  Maatschappy. 


Statement  of  the  Official  Amount,  reduced  to  English  Money,  of  Customs  Duties  levied 
in  Java  and  Madura,  distinguishing  those  on  Imports  and  Exports,  in  each  Year  from 
1826  to  1837,  and  for  1840.  ■ 


Statement  of  the  Amount  of  Export  Duties  levied  in  the  Islands  of  Java  and  Madura, 
distinguishing  the  several  Articles  upon  which  the  same  was  paid,  in  the  Years  1826 
and  1830,  and  in  each  Year  from  1835  to  1837. 
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NETHERLANDS  EAST  INDIES — CUSTOMS  DUTIES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

By  a  royal  decree  of  the  3d  of  May,  1833,  the  following  customs  regulations 
and  scale  of  duties  on  liquids  imported  into  the  Dutch  colonies,  have  been 
established : 

Art.  I.  Wines  and  other  liquids,  accompanied  with  certificates  of  being  the 
manufacture  of  the  Netherlands,  and  exported  to  the  colonies  by  Dutch  ships, 
will  for  the  future  be  admitted  into  the  Dutch  possessions  in  India,  on  paying 
the  duties  indicated  in  the  first  column  of  the  table  hereafter.  The  said  certifi¬ 
cates  to  be  delivered  by  the  local  authorities  on  the  declaration  of  the  exporters, 
and  with  the  signature  prescribed  for  analogous  certificates  destined  to  accom¬ 
pany  merchandize,  exempt  from  duty,  when  imported  into  the  Dutch  East  India 
colonies. 

II.  Wines  and  other  liquids,  imported  from  the  Netherlands  in  national  flags, 
into  the  East  India  colonies,  when  not  accompanied  with  the  abovementioned 
certificates,  are  subjected  to  the  duties  indicated  in  the  second  column  of  the 
following  table. 

III.  Wines  and  other  liquids,  imported  from  foreign  ports  into  the  Dutch  East 
India  colonies,  will,  under  whatever  flag  the  importation  is  effected,  be  subjected 
to  the  duties  stated  in  the  third  column. 
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All  other  articles  of  merchandize,  not  specified,  to  pay  according  to  the  aug¬ 
mented  duties  ;  that  is  12£  per  cent  ad  valorem,  if  by  Dutch  vessels,  and  25 
per  cent  if  by  foreign  vessels. 

The  warehousing  duty  is  rated  at  1  per  cent  ad  valorem ,  and  not  remitted 
even  when  such  merchandize  is  declared  for  direct  consumption. 

By  a  decree  pf  the  Governor-general  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  published  at 
Batavia  the  9th  of  July,  1834,  the  following  augmentations  of  duties  have  been 
made : 

“  Art.  I.  The  import  duties  on  foreign  cotton  and  wool  cloths,  as  established 
by  a  decree  of  the  14th  of  February,  1824,  are  augmented  to  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  if  imported  direct,  and  to  70  per  cent  if  indirect;  the  duty  on  the  manu¬ 
factured  cloths  of  countries,  not  on  a  friendly  understanding  with  the  Netherlands, 
will  be  the  same,  whether  imported  in  Dutch  or  foreign  vessels. 

“  II.  On  woollen  and  cotton  cloths  being  imported  into  one  of  the  ports  of 
the  Dutch  Indies,  the  ship-master,  supercargo,  or  commissioner,  must  prove  to 
the  director  of  the  customs  and  domains  at  Batavia,  and  at  other  ports,  to  the 
chief  municipal  authority,  that  such  cloths  were  manufactured  in  countries  in 
friendship  or  alliance  with  the  Netherlands,  otherwise  such  goods  will  be  subjected 
to  the  said  dulils  of  50  or  70  per  cent. 

"  III.  The  letters  of  merchants  and  original  certificates  will  be  received  as 
proofs  of  the  origin  or  manufacture  of  merchandize  ;  provided  their  authenticity 
be  evident,  until  one  year  after  tlie  date  of  the  present  decree,  when  such  goods 
must  be  accompanied  by  the  certificates  of  the  Dutch  consul  residing  at  the 
place  of  shipment.” 

The  ordinance  of  the  3d  of  May,  1833,  fixing  the  duties  to  be  collected  on  the 
importation  of  wines  and  other  liquors  into  the  Dutch  Indies  has  been  modified. 

These  duties  will,  for  the  future,  be  double  those  stated  in  the  second  column 
in  the  tariff,  for  the  liquids  hereafter  mentioned,  arriving  from  foreign  ports, 
without  distinction  of  flags. 

Arrack,  in  bottles ;  brandy,  foreign,  in  bottles ;  gin,  foreign,  in  casks,  kelders,  and 
half-keldcrs ;  liquors  of  all  sorts,  in  bottles ;  rum,  in  bottles ;  syrups,  in  large  and  small 
bottles  j  wine,  ordinary,  red  and  white,  in  casks. 

A  royal  decree  of  the  18th  of  February,  1833,  declares  the  ports  of  Pontaniok 
and  Sambas,  on  the  west  coast  of  Borneo,  free,  as  to  all  duties  on  importation 
and  exportation,  after  the  1st  of  January,  1834.  From  which  date  no  foreign 
vessel  to  be  admitted  to  trade  with  any  part  of  the  western  coast  of  Borneo,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Netherlands.  1 

By  a  decree  of  the  24th  of  April,  1833,  all  agricultural  implements  were 
allowed  to  be  imported  free  by  all  vessels  until  the  end  of  1836. 

Coffee,  exported  in  a  foreign  vessel  to  a  foreign  country,  pays  a  duty  of  five 
florins  and  a  quarter  per  picul,  but  if  carried  to  a  port  in  the  Netherlands,  without 
breaking  bulk,  one  florin  of  the  duty  is  returned.  In  a  vessel  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  to  a  port  of  that  country,  the  duty  is  two  florins. 
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Sugar,  exported  in  a  Netheriand  vessel,  pays  a  duty  of  one  florin  per  picul ; 
in  a  foreign  vessel,  two  florins. 

Rice,  however  exported,  is  charged  with  a  duty  of  three  florins  per  coyang  of 
27  piculs. 


The  Export  Duty  on  other  Articles  is  as  follows :  viz. — 


By 

ARTICLES. 

Netlierlnd 

Foreign 

In 

ish 

In  English 

Vessels. 

Vessels. 

Monies. 

Monies. 

fl. 

c. 

fl. 

c. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Nutmeg  .... 

.  .  per  picul 

9 

50 

19 

0 

0 

15 

10 

1 

fl 

8 

•Cloves  .... 

9  50 

19 

0 

0 

15 

10 

1 

11 

8 

Mace  .... 

.  .  do. 

10 

0 

20 

0 

0 

16 

8 

1 

13 

4 

Birds’  nests,  first  sort 

.  do. 

475 

0 

950 

0 

39 

11 

S 

79 

3 

4 

-  second  sort 

.  do. 

319 

0 

632 

0 

25 

16 

8 

51 

13 

4 

-  third  sort 

.  do. 

237 

0 

474 

0 

19 

15 

6 

39 

10 

0 

Arrack  .... 

tier  leader* 

10 

0 

10 

0 

0 

16 

8 

0 

16 

8 

Tin,  banka  .  .  -  , 

.  perjiicul 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

4 

0 

6 

8 

Camphor 

3 

50 

7 

0 

0 

5 

10 

0 

11 

8 

Copper,  Japan 

Tortoiseshell  .  .  _ 

.  do. 

3  50 

7 

0 

0 

5 

10 

0 

11 

8 

.  .  do. 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

4 

0 

3 

4 

Rattans  .... 

.  do.  j 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

4 

0 

3 

4 

Hides,  Indigo  . 

.  .  per  100 

2  per 

cent 

2  per  cent 

2  per  cent 

2  per  cent 

Opium,  Patna  and  Benares 

.  do.  | 

350 

0 

350 

0 

29 

3 

4 

29 

3 

4 

- Malon 

.  .  do.  I 

250 

0 

250 

0 

20  16 

8 

20 

16 

8 

-  Levant 

.  do. 

200 

0 

200 

0 

16 

13 

4 

16 

13 

4 

(At  Java  the  government  has  the  mo- 

nopoly  of  opium,  and  sell  it  at 
price  they  fix.) 

Pepper  .  .  . 

whatever 

do. 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

4 

0 

1 

8 

Pewter . 

.  do. 

5 

0 

2 

0 

0 

8 

4 

0 

3 

4 

Rice  .... 

v  per  coyang 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Cigars,  Ilavannah  and  Manilla 

.  per  1000 

10 

0 

6 

0 

0 

16 

8 

0 

10 

0 

- American 

.  do. 

4 

0 

3 

0 

0 

6 

8 

0 

5 

0 

- Bengal  and  European  . 

.  do. 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

6 

8 

0 

3 

4 

Goods  are  received  in  entrepot  on  paying  a  duty  of  one  per  cent  on  the 
invoice  valuation. 


The  money  of  account  is  the  florin  divided  into  centimes,  as  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  Chinese  weights  are  used  in  all  commercial  dealings  in  Java  and  the 
other  East  India  possessions  of  the  Netherlands.  The  cattie  is  one  hundredth 
part  of  a  picul,  and  the  latter  is  equal  to  35  lbs.  10  oz.  avoirdupois,  although  at 
Batavia  it  is  usually  estimated  at  136  lbs. 

For  regulating  the  trade  with  Batavia  and  other  ports  of  Java,  it  is  pro¬ 
vided  : 

That  the  master  of  a  vessel,  on  his  arrival,  is  not  to  land  himself,  nor  to  suffer 
any  of  the  crew  or  other  persons  on  board  to  land,  until  the  vessel  be  visited  by 
an  officer  from  the  guardship. 

On  landing,  he  is  to  report  himself  immediately  to  the  master-attendant,  and 
then  to  the  police-office. 


The  1  eager  is  about  50u  gallons. 
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A  manifest  of  the  whole  cargo  must  be  delivered  at  the  Custom-house  within 
four-and-twenty  hours  after  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  in  the  roads. 

The  captain  must  leave  the  ship’s  papers  with  the  master-attendant,  when 
he  first  reports  himself.  These  are  returned  to  him  when  he  receives  his  clearance. 

It  is  not  permitted  to  land  any  merchandize  after  sunset,  under  a  penalty  of 
500  florins.  Nor  is  it  allowed  to  ship  any  goods  on  Sunday,  without  special 
permission. 

Muskets  and  ammunition  are  prohibited  to  be  imported,  except  by  govern¬ 
ment,  but  fowlingpieces,  exceeding  100  florins  in  value,  are  admitted. 

In  regard  to  the  foregoing  rates  of  duties  on  imports  and  exports,  there  is 
great  doubt  as  to  their  being  actually  levied  according  to  the  scale  laid  down  by 
the  government,  and  it  is  asserted  that  they  are  not  finally  paid  by  Dutch  vessels. 

It  has  been  finally  agreed,  that  on  importations  by  British  vessels  the  duties 
to  be  levied  shall  not  exceed  25  per  cent,  while  the  presumed  duty  levied  by  im¬ 
portations  into  Java  by  Dutch  vessels  is  fixed  at  12£  per  cent. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF, THE  NETHERLANDS  INDIES. 

Annual  Trade  of  Batavia  on  the  average  of  the  Three  Years  ending  1830. 


IMPORTS  INTO  BATAVIA. 


EXPORTS  FROM  BATAVIA. 


Cotton  manufactures,  Netherlands. 

Ditto,  England  . 

Ditto,  French . 

Cotton  piece  goods,  Bengal  and  Madras 

Cotton  yarn,  Netherlands  . 

Ditto,  England  . 

Woollen  manufactures*  Netherlands 

Ditto,  English  and  French  . 

Silk  and  cotton  piece  goods,  .Chmcsej 

manufacture  . 

Copper,  Japan  . 

Ditto,  Europe  . 

Iron,  from  England  . 

Ditto,  from  Sweden  . 

Ditto,  from  Netherlands  . 

Steel,  from  Netherlands  . 

Ditto,  from  England  . 

Ditto,  from  Sweden  . 

Specie  and  precious  metals . 

Gambier  (terra  J aponien)  . 

Tripang  (llolotliunon) . . 

Opium,  Levant . . 

Ditto,  Bengal . . 

Provisions  from  England  . 

Marine  stores . . . 

Brandy  and  Geneva . 

Wines . . . 

Rattans  . 

Articles  not  specified  . 


3,100,000 

1,800,000 

18,000 


42,000 

250,000 

16,000 

372,000 

985,000 

44,000 

43,000 

24,000 

145,000 

23,000 

13,01 

5,700 

75,000 

2,720,000 

480,000 

380,000 

720,000 

315,000 

520,000 

294,000 

320,000 

1,150,000 

250,000 

3,421,100 


Coffee  (450,000  piculs  of  136  lbs.  each) 

Sugar,  80,000  piculs.... . 

Rice,  460,000  piculs  . . . 

Specie  and  precious  metals  . 

Tin,  19,800  piculs . 

Indigo,  1250  piculs . 

Birds’  nests . 

Java  tobacco . 

Piece  goods . 

Cloves . 

Nutmegs,  1700  piculs . 

Pepper,  8000  ditto . 

Rattans,  32,000  ditto . 

Salt,  25,000  ditto  . 

Mace,  620  ditto . 

Japan  and  sandal  wood . 

Arrack,  530  piculs . 

Tortoiseshell  . 

Hides  . 

Camphor,  Japan  . 

Turmcrick,  5500  piculs . 

Horses,  380  to  the  Isle  of  France . 

Articles  not  specified . 


fl. 

8,250,000 

1,300,000 

1,360,000 

1,270,000 

870,000 

564,000 

540,000 

510,000 

500,000 

310,000 

225,000 

150,000 

140,000 

120,000 

98,000 

96,000 

86,000 

55,000 

54,000 

43.500 

42.500 
*35,000  . 

3,140,000 


TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION. 


Countries  with  which  Batavia  carries  on  Trade,  and  the  Value  of  the  Annual 
Import  and  Export  Trade  on  the  average  of  Three  Years  ending  1830. 


IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

COUNTRIES. 

Merchandize. 

Specie. 

TOTAL. 

Merchandize. 

Specie. 

TOTAL. 

florins. 

florins. 

florins. 

florins. 

flnrirm 

florins. 

Netherlands .  . 

Eastern  Archi  - 

6,640,000 

1,011,000 

7,651,000 

10,840,000 

280,000 

9,480,000 

ipelago  .  . 

3,526,500 

793,000 

4,320,500 

5,300,000 

500,000 

4,800,000 

England  . 

2,250,00C 

2,250,000 

210,000 

170,000 

380,000 

Japan  .  .  . 

1, 150.00C 

1,150,000 

302,000 

24,500 

326,500 

United  States  . 

325, 00C 

697,200 

1,022,200 

125,000 

125,000 

Bengal  .  .  . 

750,500 

10,500 

761,000 

78,000 

2,000 

80,000 

China  .  . 

590,500 

5,500 

596,000 

1,500,000 

90,000 

1,590,000 

France  .  .  . 

140,000 

140,000 

110,000 

8,000 

118,000 

Siam  .  . 

Gibraltar  .  . 

134,000 

20,000 

89,000 

134,000 

109,000 

78,000 

22,000 

100,000 

Hamburg  . 

-60,000 

17,000 

77,000 

85,000 

85,000 

Macao  .  .  . 

65,500 

65,500 

78,500 

15,500 

94,000 

Sweden .  . 

31,500 

31,500 

23,000 

23,000 

Manilla  .  .  . 

30,500 

30,500 

35,500 

37,500 

73,000 

Isle  of  France  . 

21,400 

21,500 

90,000 

64,000 

154,000 

New  Holland  . 

7,500 

*2^500 

10,000 

75,000 

1,250 

76.250 

Cochin  China  . 

5,000 

5,000 

- 22JD00 

22,000 

Persian  Gulf.  . 

1,800 

1,800 

115,000 

115,000 

.  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  .  .  . 

1,600 

1,600 

2,000 

2,000 

Mocha  .  . 

28,000 

28,000 

Bombay  .  .  . 

3,150 

3,150 

Total  .  . 

15,611,4001 

2,626,200 

18,377,000 

18,544,250 

1,214,750 

19,759,000 

BATAVIA. 

The  Ships  and  Amount  of  Tonnage,  Inwards  and  Outwards,  under  different 
Flags  were,  at  Batavia  in  1828,  as  follow. 


FLAGS. 

INWARDS. 

OUTWARDS. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

No.  • 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Netherlands . 

841 

91,368 

843 

91,376 

English  ...... 

54 

21,596 

68 

29,356 

American . 

14 

4,172 

19 

6,232 

Chinese . 

8 

1,608 

8 

1,608 

Siamese  .  .  . 

9 

972 

7 

516 

Other 'Asiatic . 

25 

1,608 

26 

1,624 

Portuguese  ..... 
Spanish . 

4 

3 

1,944 

1,008 

4  . 

2 

1,924 
840  ' 

French . 

8 

1,374 

9 

1,724 

Russian  .  .  ..  .  .  • 

1 

304 

1 

304 

Hamburg  .  .  • 

1 

,  272 

1 

272 

Danish  ...... 

1 

168 

1 

168 

Swedish . 

1 

132 

1 

.  132 

Total .... 

970 

126,556 

990 

■  135,652 

984  DUTCH  COLONIES. 

Statement  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels,  distinguishing  European 
from  Native  Vessels,  which  entered  and  cleared  at  the  Port  of  Batavia,  to 
and  from  Places  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  in  each  Year  from  1826 
to  1835. 


10,004 

10,'lKI4 

10,838 


10,8.10 

11,037 

10,008 


Statement  of  the  Value  of  Merchandize,  distinguishing  the  Countries  of 
which  it  was  the  Produce,  and  of  Specie  imported  into  and  exported  from 
the  Islands  of  Java  and  Madura,  in  each  Year  from  1826  to  1837-* 


i  RTS. 


MERCHAMJIZK.  TUB  l’iUMHCB  OP 


Merchan¬ 
dize  and 
Specie. 


1.213,935 
1,253, 179 
1,114,047 
1  015, 8H0 


3711  ]ol9 

182J337 

49,496 

92,480 

73,385 

75,388 

192)610 


EX 


R  T  S. 


|  MERCHANDIZE,  THE  l»KOD(*CB  OP 

TOTAL. 

Specie.* 

Total  of 
Merchandize 
and  Specie. 

Archipelago. 

We.t 

lndieannd 

Bengal. 

China, 

•nd“s‘iam. 

Japan. 

Ea,T 

America. 

fl?4  037 

997)892 

1,0011,439 

1.755,097 

2,271,905 

0^8 

18,594 

12.189 

18,092 

'  l5)lV0 
17,195 

'  J7  850 

£ 

13,400 

7)333 

12,453 

1  14,051 

-  15,210 
19,305 

5^47 

75,204 

57)445 
42,341 
30,458 
10.329  % 

0  900 

£ 

78)370 

77,805 

80,211 

01.780 

03.325 

87)017 
!  100,425 

£ 

1  005  045 

1  358)254 

1  1,151540 

1,962.798 
1,170,252 
1,756,758 
1,882.001 
2,435,025 
2,679,830 

£ 

200,840 

101,477 

173)081 

145,693 

48  92*! 

84.350 

28,030 

£ 

1*430)400 

1,459  028 

1,200*481 

^833,602 

1,945,277 

2,519,375 

2,707,872 

3,434,707 

s  following  accounts,  Dutch  florins  have 
1  four  years  copper  coin  was  included. 


into  £  sterling,  at  the  rate 


TRADE  OF  JAVA, 
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Abstract  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels,  distinguishing  British  and 
Dutch,  which  entered  and  cleared  at  Ports  in  Java  and  Madura,  in  each  Year 
from  1826  to  1837. 


Of  the  ships  of  other  countries  than  Dutch  or  English  which  arrived  in 
Java,  from  12  in  1826  to  37  in  1837  arrived  from  the  United  States;  from  9 
to  41  from  China,  from  3  to  13  from  France,  and  the  remainder  chiefly  from 
Bengal,  Malabar,  and  countries  in  the  eastern  seas. 


Statement  of  the  Value  of  Imports  into  the  Islands  of  Java  and  Madura,  dis¬ 
tinguishing  Merchandize  from  Specie,  and  showing  the  Trade  with  each 
Country,  in  each  Year  from  1826  to  1837* 
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DUTCH  COLONIES. 


Statement  of  the  Value  of  Exports  from  the  Islands  of  Java  and  Madura,  dis¬ 
tinguishing  Merchandize  from  Specie  and  showing  the  Trade  with  each 
Country,  in  each  \car  from  1826  to  1837. 


Statement  of  the  Quantities  and  Value  of  Articles  imported  into  Java  and  Madura,  distinguishing  the  Produce  of 
different  Parts  of  the  World,  in  each  Year  front}  1826  to  1837. 


TRADE  OF  JAVA. 


Statement  of  the  Quantities  and  Value  of  Merchandize,  the  Produce  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  exported  from  Java  and  Madura,  in  each  Year  from  1826 
to  1837. 


990 


DUTCH  COLONIES. 


Abstract  of  the  Quantities  and  Value  of  the  principal  Articles,  the  Produce  of 
Manufactures  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  exported  from  Java  and  Madura, 
in  each  Year  from  1826  to  1842. 


YEARS. 

INDIGO. 

COFFEE. 

Linen  Ma 

and  Cotton 
Yarn. 

P  E  I*  P  E  R. 

Quantities 

Value. 

Quantities 

Value. 

Value, 

‘  Quantities. 

Value. 

1829  . 

1830  . 

1831  . 

1832  . 

1833  . 

1834  . 

1835  . 

1838  . 

1839  . 

184l!! . 

270.099 

904,741 

£ 

3,020 

III*. 

45,341,200 

53,274,190 

55  489,595 
27,554,920 
38,494,980 

48,02*!  IM 
04,081.402 
02,210  454 
08,410,393 
91,320,321 

£. 

505,995 

010,120 

608,070 

381  407 
402,081 

3o!491 

39  !«95 

52,034 

52,070 

6971333 

583,000 

£ 

6,463 

12,028 

7,542 

8,186 

10  500 

6.402 

12  449* 
10,419 
15,331 

YEARS. 

HICK. 

M  ACE. 

CLOVES. 

NUTMEGS. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantitiee. 

Value. 

Quantiliea. 

Value. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

1830 . 

1832  . 

1834.'!!!!!!! 

1835 . 

1830 . 

1838.!.!.!!.* 

1839 . 

188,050 

483)908 

818,404 

1  1 03, 702 

£ 

7i)482 

99,540 

JfZ 

234450 

282,408 

249,474 

144!o«0 
80,053 
23,998 
23  000 
90  303 
120,254 

100,897 

132!  105 
101,857 

£ 

0  953 

l’,475 

14,580 

14,059 

Hits. 

72,221 

103,173 

204)1)79 

685,897 

218,949 

21 S 

K 

20!fl35 

173  844 

339,98! 

009,013 

£ 

7*)l73 

13!53I 

10,847 

30,372 

48,339 

18,517 

V  B  A  n  s. 

Sl'GAU  (RAW). 

TOBACCO. 

T  I  N. 

Birds’ Neat*. 

SALT. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

Value. 

Qua,,., lie. 

Value. 

Quautitie.. 

Value. 

1835 . 

IH37 . 

820,003 

205)u90 

482^21 

0»5$3/ 

£ 

51,780 

30,909 

15,000 

38,587 

39,805 

10,435 

23,279 

30,014 

50,900 

52,815 

48,015 

£ 

65,020 

70 '331 
85,904 
137,440 

125,725 

178!325 

30^803 

43,449 

27^503 

37,483 

47.006 

127$82 

16320 

18,773 

3b!752 

84,533 

400,330 

£ 

7,614 

11,690 

TRADE  OF  JAVA. 
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Statement  of  the  Value  of  Merchandize  imported  into  and  exported  from 
Java  and  Madura,  distinguishing  the  Trade  carried  on  by  Dutch,  British, , 
and  other  Ships,  in  each  Year  from  1826  to  1842. 


Shipping  employed  in  the  Trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Java  and 
Sumatra. 


Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandize  imported  into  tiie  United  Kingdom  from 
Java,  Sumatra,  and  other  Islands  in  the  Indian  Seas. 


992  DUTCH  COLONIES. 

Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandize  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Java, 
Sumatra,  and  other  Islands  in  the  Indian  Seas. 


British  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom 
to  Sumatra,  Java,  and  other  Islands  in  the  Indian  Seas. 


NAVIGATION  AND  TRADE.  ,  993 

Statement  showing  the  Trade  of  Holland  with  Java  and  Madura,  in  each 
Year,  from  1835  to  1839. 


IMPORTS. 


YEARS. 

j  By  Individuals.  J 

By  Government. 

TOTAL. 

In  Merchandize.  J 

In  Specie. 

In  Merchandize 
and  Specie. 

'  1 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 
1839| 

15,554,416 

17,848,748 

21,274,178 

23,205,212 

23,989,780 

£ 

1,296,201 

1,487,396 

1,772,848 

1,933,768 

1,999,148 

fl.  | 
2,311,389 
676,150 
513,053 
976,665 
971,232 

,.£  1 

192,616 

56,346 

42,754 

81,389 

80,936 

fl.  1  £ 

4,097,025  341,419 
4', 034.035  336,169 
7,019,270  584,939 
10,281,331  856,777 
8,700,366  725,031 

a.  | 
21,962,830 
22,558,933, 
28,806,501 
34,463,208 
33,661,378| 

1  £  ' 

1,830,236 

1,879,911 

2,400,542 

[2,871,934 

2,805,115 

EXPORTS. 


YEARS. 

j  Under  Dutch  Flags.  | 

|  Under  Foreign  Flags.  | 

|  TOTAL. 

1835 

1836 

1837 
-  1838 

1839 

fl. 

25,143,016 

32,332,866 

37,231,937 

35,518,847 

47,556,854 

£ 

2,095,251 

2,694,406 

3,102,661 

2,959,904 

3,963,071 

1  A- 
7,351,451 
8,883,621 
f  5,969,882 
7,821,380 
10,118,080  [ 

£ 

612,621 

740,302 

497,490 

651,782 

843,173 

fl. 

32,494,467 

41,216,487 

43,201,819 

43,340,227 

57,674,934 

1  £ 
2,707,872 
3,434,707 
3,600,152 
h  3,611,686 
4,806,244 

Statement  of  the  public  Sales  of  Sugar,  Coffee,  and  Indigo,  the  Produce  of 
Java,  effected  by  the  Commercial  Association  of  the  Netherlands,  at 
Amsterdam,  Rotterdam  and  Middleburg,  in  each  Year  from  1831  to  1840. 


YEARS. 

SUGAR. 

COFFEE. 

INDIGO. 

Quantities. 

Average  price  per 
100  kilogrammes. 

Quantities. 

Average 
price  per 
100  kils. 

Quantities 

Average  price 
per  kilog. 

kil. 

fl.  c. 

£  i.  d. 

kil. 

fl. 

£  t.  d. 

kils. 

fl. 

1  r.  d. 

1831 

3,434,945 

33  75 

2  16  3 

10,815,480 

56 

4  13  4 

Very  little  indigo  was 

1832 

6,137,200 

35  0 

2  18  4 

12,912,960 

72 

6  0  0 

produced  in  Java  before 
'the  year  1833. 

1833 

7,266,915 

33  75 

2  16  3 

12,158,880 

76 

6  6  8 

114,000 

7  94 

13  3 

1834 

13,861,000 

33  75 

2  16  3 

17,864,880 

68 

5  13  4 

133,950 

6  66 

11  1 

1835 

15,277,325 

40  0 

3  6  8 

23,750,160 

72, 

6  0  0 

170,550 

6  24 

10  5 

1836 

19,414,160 

43  0 

3  11  8 

31,430,460166 

5  10  0 

417,900 

7  46, 

12  5 

1837 

24,581,300 

35  50 

2  19  2 

38,091,900 

54 

4  10  0 

432,600 

7  02 

11  8 

1838 

29,428,020 

35  50 

2  19  2 

41,780,460 

58 

4  16  8 

544,500 

7  12 

11  10 

1839 

36,098,055 

32  25 

1 2  13  9 

41,058,360 

66 

5  10  0 

768,150 

8  98 

15  0 

1840 
Mean  of 
four  first 

45,189,175 

30  50 

2  10  10 

51,220,500 

58 

4  16  8 

902,700 

'7  42 

[12  4 

years  . 
Do.  4  last 

7,675,015 

34  05 

2  16  8 

13,438,050 

68 

5  13  4 

123,975* 

7  30 

12  2 

years  . 

33,824,137 

33  45 

2  15  9 

43,037,805 

59 

4  18  4 

835,425f 

8  20 

13  8 

Mean  of  1838  and  1834. 


f  Mean  of  1839  and  1840. 
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DUTCH  COLONIES; 


Report  on  the  Trade  of  Java  during  the  Year  1840. 

1.  It  is  to  be  remarked  generally  that  the  export  of  coffee,  sugar,  and  indigo  from 
Java,  during  the  year  1840,  amounted  to 

Coffee.  Sugar.  Indigo, 

pic.  pic.  .  lbs. 

1,132,375  1,013,878  2,123,911 

During  the  year  1839  there  were  exported 

of  the  same  products  .  .  .  757,476^%  842,017^  1,191,636} 


Tims  in  1840  more  than  1839  .  .  374,898^  169,860-^  932,2754 

It  is,  however,  to  he  remarked  that  in  the  last  of  December  1840,  there  remained  in  the 
different  stores  246,563- piculs  of  coffee,  223,844  piculs  of  sugar,  and  187,944  lbs  of  indigo, 
less  than  on  the  same  date  the  previous  year  ;  from  which  it  is  immediately  seen,  that  the 
important  export  or  staple  produce  during  the  year  1840'  is  not  solely  to  be  ascribed  to  a 
greater  increase  of  production  during  that  period.  With  the  exception  of  coffee  and  sugar, 
both  which  staple  articles  constitute  such  an  important  figure  in  the  value  of  the  exports, 
the  financial  result  of  the  present  review  may,  relatively  to  the  amount  of  produce  in  1839, 
be  considered  to  be  equal ;  some  articles  having  been  realized  at  higher,  and  others  at  lower 
prices  than  in  the  previous  year  of  1839.  r 

With  respect  to  the  articles  of  coffee  and  sugar,  both  were,  during  1840,  sold,  the  first 
for  33  fl.,  and  the  second  for  13  fl.  50  c.  per  picul :  thus,  sugar  was  1  fl.  50  c.,  and  coffee 
50  cents  higher  than  in  1839,  which  higher  estimate  is  by  no  means  of  an  unimportant  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  financial  results. 

Nevertheless  the  results  are  most  favourable,  the  general  importation  having  in  1840 
exceeded  that  of  1839  by  5,646,635  fl.  and  the  whole  export  by  16,671,264;  by  which  it 
appears  bow  much  the  production  of  the  island  of  Java  is  increasing,  and  how  much  the 
industry  and  consumption  of  the  mother-country  is  thereby  benefited.  fl. 

The  importation  in  1840,  amounted  to  26,434,624 

And  the  exports  to .  74,230,553 


So  that  the  last  exceeds  the  first,  by  ...  47,795,929 


The  importation  from  the  Netherlands  was  .  .  .  15,225,586 

The  exportation  to  the  Netherlands  ....  56,904,873 


So  that  the  last  has  exceeded  the  first  by  .  .  .  41,679,287 

Of  the  goods  imported  from  the  Netherlands  the  value  of  10,550,588  was  accompanied 
by  certificates  of  Netherlands  origin. 


-  2.  IMPORTS. 


The  importation  ol  merchandize  being  tile  pro¬ 
duce  of  fl. 

Europe .  18,315,993 

Western  India  anil  llengal .  729,092 

China,  Manilla,  and  Siam  .  1,529,490 

Empire  of  Japan .  800,030 

Eastern  Archipelago  .  4,993,413 

20,434,024 

To  which  add  specie .  2,439,209 


Total . 

The  imports  per  country  w 

From  the  Netherlands . 

„  Eastern  Archipelago. 
1  ngl  m,l 


America  . 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


28,873,893 
i  follow : 

.  15.225,580 
.  0,472,821 

.  3,805,847 

847,398 ' 
003,910 
305,541 
220,045 
45,990 
.  •  294,105 

73;2G4 
78,487 
28,113 


The  imports  from  the  Netherlands  consisted 


principally  of  fl. 

Linen  and  cotton  goods,  &c .  9,917,109 

Wine  and  other  liquors .  809,748 

Cloths  and  other  woollen  stuffs  .  380,429 

Ironware  and  machinery .  293,950 

345,570  coffee-bags . value  1G4.053 

Turkey  opium  .  248,000 

Earthen  and  china  ware  .  .  05,834 

Glass  and  crystal  .  47,145 

Clothing .  120,290 

Copper  articles  .  151,110 

Gold  and  silver  Iacc  ...  44,108 

Provisions,  &c .  320,893 

Among  the  articles  from  the  Indian  Archipelago 

Tea  Lr<?’  138,382 

Ginger .  413,277 

Gum  benjamin  .  125,855 

Gold-dust  .  541,270 

Cotton . .  286,157 

Codec .  1.041,272 

Oils . .  132,421 

Among  the  articles  from  England,  were, 

China  and  earthenware .  137,736 

Copper  articles  .  86,308 
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From  France, 

.  Millinery  and  perfumery .  105,3 

Wine  and  other  liquors .  67,788 

From  Hamburg, 

Glass  and  crystal .  37,042 

Mercety .  14,626 

From  Sweden, 

Irqn  and  ironware . _ .  275,191 

■  The  value  of  the  importations  per  flag  was 
follows: 

Under  Netherlands  flag  .  22,75, 

English  . .  3,76 

French  „  401 

Swedish  „  26' 

Danish  „  9i 

Russian  „  . 

Hamburg  „  231 

Bremen  „  71 

Portuguese  „  43- 

Spanish  „  ; 

Arabian  „  l, 

American  „  16- 

Siamese  . .  17: 

Native  •  „  25: 

Cochin  Chinese  .  6! 

Chinese  „  15: 

The  total  imports  in  1840  were, 


Total . 

The  total  imports  in  1839  were, 

Merchandize  . 

Specie . 

Total . 

Increase  in  1840, 

Merchandize . . 


.  2,444,844 

. .  1,468,037 

_  .  Total .  3, 912,881 

The  principal  articles  upon  which  the  increase  in 
1840  arose,  were, 

Cotton  goods  .  2,564,565 

Wine  and  spirituous  liquors .  274,929 

Copper  in  bars  . 209,238 

Gold-dust  .  206^467 

Clothing .  87,000 

On  the  other  hand  the  importation  of  the  under¬ 
mentioned  articles  was  less  than  in  1839:  viz. — 

Copper  work .  115,689 

Cloths  and  woollen  stuffs .  m’413 

Ships’ stores  .  153,458 

ironware  .  157,118 

Opium .  80j.5OO 

Specification  of  articles,  accompanied  by  certifi¬ 
cates  of  Netherlands  origin  and  manufacture, 
imported  111  1840. 

Earthenware  .  25,872 

Rooks,  music,  and  musical  instruments  13,041 

Tin  and  tinplate  ware  .  326 

Glass  and  crystal  .  a  rm 

Articles  of  gold  ami  silver  w; 
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Mercety . 

Woollen  cloths,  Ac.  . 

Lead . 

Linen  and  cotton  goods . 

Bricks . 

Furniture  . 

Paper  . 

Provisions  . 

Carriages,  saddlerv,  &c. . . 

Ships'  stores . 

Stationery  . 

Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars . 

Stares,  &c.  . 

Paints  . 

Wax-candles  . 

Arms  for  luxurv,  fowhngpietes  . 

Wine  and  spirituous  liquors . 

Iron,  wrought  and  unwrought .... 

248,870  coffee-bags . 

Soap . 

Silk  stuffs.... 

Sundry  articles  . 


1,309 

21,876 

24,522 

255,900 

9,676 

7,360 

10,948 

1,803 

31,779 


682,078 

88,471 

123,608 


From  the  Netherlands 

Banco  . 

Malacca  . 

Palcmburg . 


Total  . 


iccounl  of  government 

3  232,833 
2,635,341 
.  1,467,366 


.  10,4.' 


1,120 


3.  EXPORTS. 

The  principal  exports,  with  the  exception  of 
bonded  articles,  were, 

I11  1840,  Merchandize . 75,972.792 

Specie .  257,761 

•  Total  .  74,230,553 

In  1839,  Merchandize .  56,718,883 

Specie .  956,101 


Total  increase  . . 

Winch  shows,  considering  the  ad 
produce,  a  favourable  result,  the  11 
over  1839  being  alioiit  17,000,000. 
The  exports  were  to  the  following  < 


Belgium . 

Sweden  . 

Hamburg  . 

Cape  of  Good  1Io]k> . 

Mauritius  . 

an  Gulf . 

Arabia  . 

Bengal  and  coast  of  Coromandel  .. 
China  and  Macao . 
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Cochin  China  .  12,256 

Siam  .  41,445 

Manilla  .  53,749 

Japan .  251,647 

New  Holland .  482,637 

Eastern  Archipelago  .  10,387,191 

Total  . : . 73,230,553 

The  value  of  exports  lieing  the  produce 
of  the  Eastern  Areln]>elago.  includ¬ 
ing  those  of  Java  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  territories  in  Madura .  70,975,192 

Western  India  and  Bengal .  142,237 

Siam,  Cochin  China,  China,  and  Macao  114,973 

Japan .  149,559 

Europe  and  America  .  2,590,831 

Total  .  73,972,792 

The  produce  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  chiefly 
consisted  of 

Coffee . 37,368,361 

Sugar .  13,687,352 

Indigo .  6,371,733 

Tin .  2,867,398 

Mice  .  3,064,092 


Gold-ihist  . 

Pepjier  (round)... 
Pepper  (clove)  ... 


1,206,81 


Salt 


.  1,089,860 

.  171,893 

And  that  of  Western  India  and  Bengal  were,  . 

Cotton  goods .  106,760 

And  from  Siam,  China,  nml  Manilla, 

Tea .  10,645 

Earthenware .  20,580 

From  Japan,  Camphor  .  141,228 

From  Europe  and  America, 

Linen  and  cotton  goods  .  1,924,737 

Cloths  and  woollen  studs . •....  159,556 

Wme  and  spirituous  lnpiors  .  138,793 

Iron  and  iron  ware  .  85,666 

1  here  were  exported  to  the  Netherlands, 

1,043.179  piculs*  Coffee,  value .  34.424,929 

867,900  ditto  Sugar  (m  powder)  ...11.716,660 

37,568  ditto  Tin  .  1,728,134 

Arrack .  70,840 

Cochineal .  22,050 

Gold  dust  and  bars  ...  184,680 

639,830  Hides  .  127,184 

2,117,082  lbs.  of  Indigo  . 


5,356  pteuls  Pepper  .. 
91,793  piculs  Bice . 


Exported  to  England: 

21,677  Bides 
32,913  piculs  Coffee... 

Bice  ... 


74,233 

96,414 


40,448 

1,086,139 

198,927 


Sugar  (in  powder)  ...  802,264 

Ditto,  brown .  9,000 

Tin  .  306,406 

Camphor  .  80,495 

Exported  to  France : 

13,510  Hides .  29,373 

Coffee  . E.  146,567 

Pepper .  '  9,000 

Rice  .  53,901 

.  Sugar  .  23,112 

Exported  to  Sweden: 

Arrack .  34,580 

Topper .  19,823 


Rice  , 
Sugar  , 

Exported  to  Belgium : 


217,075 


....  114,534 

Min  .  18,400 

Exported  to  Hamburg: 

Arrack .  8,245 

Rice  .  18,999 

Sugar  .  165,495 

Pepper .  7,866 

Exported  to  Bremen : 

Pepper .  6,786 

Sugar .  92,034 

Exported  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope: 

Coflee,  value .  636,337 

Sugar .  43,983 

Exported  to  Chinn  and  Macao: 

Gold .  30,480 

Sandal-wood .  40,237 

Raw  cotton  .  14,658 

Rice  .  61,385 

Nutmegs  .  27,243 

Tin  .  130,450 

Birds’ nests  .  711,260 

Exported  to  Bengal,  &c. : 

Sugar  .  62,789 

Tin  .  82,570 

Exported  to  the  Eastern  Archipelago: 

Arrack . . .  131,173 

Cotton  .  24,606 

Coffee  . .'. .  990,821 

Copper  articles .  152,923 

Linen  and  cotton  yams  1, 125.107 

Oil .  155,926 

Pepper  (round)  .  22,340 

Ditto  (clove)  .  73,898 

Rice  1,887,087 

Nutmegs  .  60,846 

Sugar  .  298,624 

Tobacco  .  1,008,335 

Tin  .  469,234 

Birds’  nests .  378,600 

Salt  .  171,893 

Linen  and  cotton  goods  1,857,739 
Wincandotlierliquors  134,214 
The  value  exported  under  the  following  flags : 

.  fl. 

Netherlands  . 66;005,580 


French  ... 
Swedish... 
Danish  ... 


fl.  71,246,492 

.  367,185 

.  417,280 

.  55,259 


*  The  picul  is  62  kelos,  or  Netherlands  pounds. 
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fl. 

Russian .  39,300 

Hamburg  . 395,762 

Bremen .  107,881 

Portuguese  .  916,978 

Spanish .  5,005 

American .  205,147 

Kniphausen  .  36,657 

Siamese .  163,329 

Native  . 22G.745 

Cochin  Chinese  .  12,031 

Arabian .  35,502 


Total .  74,230,553 


4.  SHIPPING  AND  DUTIES.  - 
There  arrived  in  1840, 


Under  Netherlands  flag  from 
all  ports,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  those  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  in¬ 
cluding  235  from  the  Ne¬ 
therlands  .  253  mcasg.  73,641 

Under  Netherlands  flag  from 
the  Eastern  Arcliipclago, 
including  native  vessels 
ranking  the  same  as  the 
Netherlands .  1389  „  42,822 


Total  of  Netherlands  vessels, 
and  those  ranking  as  such  1642 


Under  English  flag  .  88 

French .  10 

Danish .  2 

Swedish  . 10 

Russian  .  1 

Hamburg  .  6 


Kniphausen .  1 

Bremen  .  5 

Spanish  .  1 

Portuguese .  6 

American  . 8 

Arabian  .  1 

Chinese  . 5 

Siamese  .  6 ' 

Cochin  Chinese  .  3 

Asiatic .  24 


116,463 
16,995 
1,567 
220 
1,428 
206 
845} 
136 
150  _ 
728 
100 
1,025 
1,545 
100 
350 
125 
600 
468 


Total  . 1820 

Of  the  above  ships  there 
arrived. 

From  the  Netherlands  .  239 


143,051} 

71,535} 


lago . . . 1426 

New  Holland.... .  59 

England .  21 

France  .  8 

China  and  Macao .  14 

America .  7 

Sweden  .  8 

Hamburg  .  5 


Belgium. 


From  Java  and  Madura  there 
sailed,  under  Netherlands 
flag  to  the  Netherlands  and 
other  ports  (including  22 
ships  for  the  Netherlands  214 


44,694 

12,111} 

3,791 

1,312 

2,132 

1,423} 


710} 

87 


62,687 


*  Ships.  Lasts. 

And  under  Netherlands  co¬ 
lonial  flag,  and  vessels 
ranking  as  such  to  ports 
on  the  coast,  including 
those  of  friendly  princes 
in  the  Archipelago .  1508  measg.  48,222} 


•  Total  . 1722 

Under  English  flag .  88 

French .  12 

Swedish  .  11 

Danish, .  2 

Belgium  .  1 

Hamburg .  6 

Spanish  .  2 

Portuguese .  11 

Bremen  .  6 

American  .  8 

Kniphausen .  1 

Arabian  . 1 

Chinese  .  2 

Cochin  Chinese  .  2 

Siamese  .  9 

Sundry  Asiatic  flags .  5 1 

Total  . 1,935 


110,9094 
15,718} 
1,582} 
1,450 
.  220 
136 
782 
193 


150 

100 

190 

377 


136,618} 


Of  these  there  sailed  for 

The  Netherlands  .  218 

England  . .  22 

France .  9 

Sweden  .  7 

Spain  .  2 

Bremen  .  4 

Hamburg .  4 

Cape  of  Good  Hope .  1 

America . '. .  5 

Isle  of  France .  1 

Arabia .  1 

Persian  Gulf .  1 

Bengal,  coast  of  Coromandel, 

and  Malabar  .  6 

China  and  Macao .  13 

Cochin  Cliina .  2 

Manilla  .  6 

Siam .  5 

Japan  .  1 

New  Holland  .  1G 

Cocoa  Islands .  1 

Eastern  Archipelago . 1610 


63,556 

4,857 

1,114 


Total  .  1936  136,618} 


The  total  duties  received  in  1840  were  as  follow  : 


Import  duties  .  3,909,975  93 

Export  ditto  .  3,144,896  23 

Bonded  ditto .  28,051  58 

Transhipping  ditto  .  1,406  00} 

Weighdues  .  20,912  97} 

Warehouse  rent  .  31,709  72 

Consumption  duty  on  tobacco .  65,282  57} 

Additional  duties .  353,781  01} 

Interest  on  '  duties  not  collected 
when  due  .  30,130  65} 


Total  income .  7,58G,150  68} 
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5.  The  following  are  the  totals  for  the  last  five  years,  by  which  will  be  seen  at  a 
glance  the  increase  of  produce  and  shipping  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  during 
those  periods. 


(a.)  imports. 


These  have  been  respectively  as  follow : 


In  1836 

Merchandize. 

fl. 

47,848,748 

Spr 

676,150 

fl. 

18,524,898 

21,787,231 

1837 

21,274,178 

513,053 

1838 

23,205,212 

'976,663 

24,181,877 

1839 

23,989,780 

971,232 

24,961,012 

1840 

26, 434,624 

2,439,262 

28,873,893 

Of  the  above  there  was  imported  from 

The  Netherlands, 
fl. 

In  1836  5,848,543 

England. 

fl. 

3,318,495 

I  ranee. 

383,753 

1837 

6,904,701 

4,051,599 

607.358 

1838 

9, 469,840 

4,550,145 

533,740 

1839 

11,348,958  ' 

3,887,645 

331,397 

1840 

15,2 25,586 

3,805,847 

305,541 

It  appears  from  the  above  that  the  imports  in  the  last  five  years  have  increased 
10,000,000,  being  an  average  of  2,000,000  a  year,  and  that  the  increase  has  been 
wholly  from  the  Netherlands.  The  imports  from  England  in  1836  were  more 
than  half  those  from  the  Netherlands ;  while  in  1840  the  imports  from  England 
were  not  more  than  one-fifth  *  of  those  from  the  mother-country. 

The  imports  from  the  Netherlands,  certified  as  of  Netherlands  origin, 
amounted, 


In  1836  to . 4,212,076 

1837  „ .  4,739,506 

1838  . .  7,342.092 

1839  .  .  8,924,437 

1840  „ .  10,550,588 

Showing  an  excess  in  1840  over  1836  to  the  amount  of  6,338,512  fi. 
(b.)  exports. 


These  were  in  the  respective  years  as  under. 

Merchandize.  Specie. 

In  1836  40,283,995  932,492 

1837  42,362,287  839,532 

1838  42,073,934  1,266,293 

1839  .  56,718,833  956,101 

1840  73,972,792  257,761 


41,216,487  ^ 
43,201,819  ! 

43,340,227 
57,674,934 
74,230,553 


*  One-fourth  is  the  correct  sum. 
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Of  these  there  were  exported  to  the 
Netherlands, 
fl. 

England. 

fl. 

France. 

fl. 

In  1836 

27,232,995 

139,592 

1,944,145 

1837 

30,018,287 

313,614 

1,194,759 

1838 

29,435,934 

1,400,018 

1,100,772 

833,237 

1839 

40,214,833 

1,939,459 

1840 

56,904,-792 

2,582,474 

345,802 

It  appears  from  the  above  that  the  exports  in  the  last  five  years  have  in¬ 
creased  33,000,000,  being  an  average  of  6,500,000  per  year ;  so  that  five  years 
hence  at  this  rate  they  will  be  doubled,  compared  with  that  of  1836.  The  ex¬ 
ports  to  the  Netherlands  in  the  last  five  years  jshow  an  increase  of  fully 
29,700,000  fl.,  being  at  the  rate  of  nearly  6,000,000  a  year.  The  exports  to  England 
have  increased  fully  2,000,000,  and  on  those  to  France  there  is  a  decrease  of 
1,600,000  fl. 


(C.)  SHIPPING. 


There  arrived  ii 


the  undermentioned  years, 


1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 


Ships.  •  Lasts. 

2645  measuring  101,738 
1648  „  102,416 

1597  „  116,783 

1750  „  127,716 

1820  „  143,051 


Of  these  there  arrived  from 
The  Netherlands. 


1836 

128 

lasts. 

31,006 

2254 

1837 

111 

31,710 

1273 

1838 

153 

40,284 

1196 

1839 

170 

45,081 

71,535 

1279 

1840 

239 

1389 

39,024 

39,377 

39,982 

41,072 

42,822 


England, 
ships.  lasts. 

34  6142 

18  2839 

36  6968 

32  5418 

21  3791 


In  the  same  years  there  sailed 

In  1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 


from  Java  and  Madura, 

Ships.  Lasts. 

3680  125,272 

1891  111,920 

1676  116,651 

1836  140,817 

1935  136,618 


Of  these  there  sailed  to 

The  Netherlands, 
ships.  lasts. 

In  1836  178  41,367 

1837  136  35,314 

1838  156  41,429 

1839  201  ‘  52,453 

1840  218  63,556 


Indian  Archipelago, 
ships.  lasts. 

3217  48,172 

1490  48,378 

1289  44,112 

1300  45,358 

1508  48,222 


England.  *  ■■ 
ships,  lasts. 

5  183£ 

9  1608 

20  3479 

46  9506 

22  4851 


By  which  it  appears  that  the  arrivals  of  vessels  in  1839  have  been  825  less, 
whilst  the  tonnage  is  increased  40,000  lasts. 
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The  total  number  of  Netherlands  ships  which  arrived  in  1840,  shows  an  in* 
crease  of  eleven  only,  whilst  the  tonnage  shows  an  increase  of  40,000  lasts. 

The  total  number  of  ships  arrived  from  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  shows  a 
decrease  of  865,  whilst  the  tonnage  has  increased  3000  lasts. 

TheTtotal  of-  arrivals  from  England,  has  varied  a  good  deal,  and  for  the  last 
year  has  become  one-third  less. 

In  1840  fewer  ships  have  departed  (to  the  number  of  1745),  although  the 
tonnage  has  increased  fully  10,000  tons. 

In  1840  the  total  of  ships  sailed  for  the  Netherlands  has  increased  to  the 
number  of  forty,  whilst  the  tonnage  has  increased  fully  22,000.  The  total  of 
ships  which  departed  for  the  Indian  Archipelago  has  fallen  off  more  than  one- 
half,  although  the  tonnage  remained  stationary  j  but  taking  into  account  the' 
smaller  number  of  ships,  the  tonnage  may  be  said  to  have  increased. 

The  total  of  departures  for  England  has  increased  by  seventeen  ships,  and 
4000  tons. 

(d.)  products. 

“  Of  the  produce  exported  we  take  the  three  principal  articles,  of  which  there 
were  in  the  undermentioned  years  to  the  following  value: 


Coffee. 

fl. 

Syr. 

Indigo. 

fl. 

In  .1836 

15,090,362 

9,083,141 

1,122,382 

1837 

18,293,179 

8,248,571 

2,328,076 

1838 

15,095,793 

9,823,028 

3,168,065 

1839 

23,860,499 

10,946,222 

3,574,909 

1840 

37,368,361 

13,687,687 

6,371,733 

It  appears  from  this  statement  that  the  production  of  coffee  has  increased 
in  the  last  five  years  to  a  value  of  22,000,000 ;  sugar,  fully  4,500,000 ;  and 
indigo,  fully  5,000,000 :  thus  fully  realizing  the  anticipations  of  those  best  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  resources  of  the  East  Indies.” 

The  foregoing  interesting  report  on  the  state  of  the  trade  in  Java  in  1840, 
was  drawn  up  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Alexander  Ferrier  and  Sir  James  Turing ; 
to  whom  we  have  to  acknowledge  great  obligations  for  this  and  several  valuable 
statements.  "•? 

We  must,  at  the  same  time,  not  omit  to  observe,  that  on  every  question 
bearing  upon  the  commercial  affairs  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Dutch  Colonies, 
Sir  Edward  Disbrowe,  her  Majesty’s  minister  at  the  Hague,  has  directed  his 
most  earnest  attention,  and  that  we  owe  to  his  obliging  assistance  much  of  the 
most  valuable  public  information  relative  to  the  trade  and  navigation  of  that 
kingdom  and  of  the  Dutch  possessions. 
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Detailed  Statement  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  Islands  of  Java  and 
Madura  during  the  Year  1841. 

(Translated  from  an  official  Report  in  French.) 

IMPORTS. 

The  value  of  articles  imported  by  the  Company  and  by  private  persons  has  amounted  to, 


a. 

£ 

In  merchandize  .... 

20,156,276 

1,679,690 

In  specie  .  ■  . 

1,207,005 

100,584 

Total . 

The  value  of  merchandize  and  specie  imported 

21,363,281 

1,780,274 

by  government  has  amounted,  to 

8,119,882 

676,675 

Total  value  of  imports 

The  articles  imported  consisted  of  the  pro- 

29,483,163 

2,456,931 

auctions  of 

Europe  and  America  .... 

Vfllllf* 

12,987,724 

1,082,310 

West  Indies  and  Bengal  .  .  . 

H 

610,241 

50,853 

China,  Manilla,  and  Siam  . 

1,758,714 

146,560 

Japan  . 

4,986 

415 

Eastern  Archipelago .... 

» 

4,794,611 

399,551 

Total  value  of  merchandize  . 

The  produce  of  Europe  and  America  consisted 

20,156,276 

1.679,689 

Glass,  crystal,  and  earthenware  . 

vnliin 

397,441 

33,120 

Woollen  Cloths  and  Stuffs — 

From  the  Netherlands  .  .  .  . 

9> 

172,931 

14,411 

Other  countries  .... 

224,483 

18,707 

Linen  and  Cotton  Goods — 

From  tile  Netherlands  .  .  .  . 

4,966,818 

413,901 

Other  countries  .... 

2,717,612 

226,468 

Miscellaneous. 

Leather,  saddlery,  and  carriages  .  . 

65,724 

5.477 

Apparel . ■  . 

83,314 

6,943 

Opium  (Levant)  .'  .  .  .  . 

152,000 

12,667 

Ship  stores,  &c.  .... 

166,896 

13,908 

Provisions  ..... 

559,382 

46,615 

Wines  and  spirits  .  .  .  . 

1,059,242 

88,270 

Of  which  the  value  of  common  red  wines 

is  „ 

315,694 

26,308 

And  of  geneva 

276,703 

23,059 

Furniture  .  .  .  .  .  . 

80,324 

.  6,694 

Gold  and  silver  works  and  thread 

10,640 

887 

Embroidery  and  military  ornaments 

3,034 

253 

Millinery,  jewellery,  perfumery,  &c.  . 

128,814 

10,734 

Books,  music,  and  musical  instruments 

58,024 

4,835 

Copper  and  copper  wares  .  .  . 

Steel  and  steel  wares 

427,467 

35,622 

.  35,054 

2,921- 

Drugs,  medicines,  and  dyes  •  .  . 

22,356 

1,863 

Iron,  iron  wares,  and  machinery  . 

970,658 

80,888 

Silk  manufactures  .  .  .  . 

146,637 

12,220 

Coffee-bags . 

135,564 

11,297 
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The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  arrived 
under  Dutch  flags,  and  which  came  from 
foreign  ports,  was  ..... 

(Of  which  1(>S  were  from  the  Netherlands;) 
1'nder  Dutch  Hags,  coming  from  the  Eastern  Ar¬ 
chipelago  (comprising  native  vessels  with  Dutch 
flags;  ..... 


No.  Lasts. 

187  52,411 


Total  u 


dor  Dutch  flags  . 
British 
Trench 
Swedish  . 
Danish 
Belgian  . 
Hamburg  . 
Bremen 
Portuguese 
Kniphausen  . 
American 


('him 
Cochin  Chinese 
Siamese 

Miscellaneous  . 


1267 


*44,7311, 


Total 

ted  from  the  Netherlands, 


275 

2,733 


1905  124,228*- 


•lit  for  the  value  of . fl.  6,607,302,  c 

he  men  oandize,  ric.,  imported  by  government,  consisted  chiefly  of 

fl. 

r  £  550,013 

£ 

Gold  and  silver  specie 

.  value  1,114,000 

92,833 

Plated  goods  .  .  .  .  . 

.  „  1,369,590 

114,134 

Articles  for  naval  and  military  service 

.  „  1,134,210 

94,517 

Tin  from  llanca  .... 

.  „  2,731,067 

227,039 

^good  quality 

Nutmegs  from  Banda  s  inferior 

.  „  1,150,145 

95,845 

.  „  143,097  • 

11,975 

(damaged 

.  „  23,401 

1,955 

Mace,  good  quality 

.  „  240,440 

20,037 

,.  in  powder  .  .  .  . 

„  2,207 

189 

Cloves . 

„  50,480 

4,707 

.  „  9,422 

785 

Coffee  from  Menado 

.  ,,  130,815 

11,401 

The  value  of  articles  exported  by  the  Company  ami  by  private  persons  amounted  to, 


i  merchandize 


'Total  .... 
leivhandize  and  specie  exported  by  go- 
noimted  to  . 

Total  value  of  exports  . 


.  02,959,099 

5,240,592 

492,010 

41,051 

.  63,451,715 

5,287,643 

.  2,342,085 

195,271 

.  65,793,800 

5,482,817 
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The  articles  exported  consisted  of  the  produce  of, 

fl.  .£ 

Eastern  Archipelago  (including-  Java  and  Madura)  60,761.724  5.003,477 

West  Indies  and  Bengal . 139,073  11,589 

Siam,  China,  Cochin  China,  and  Manilla  .  .  170.314  14,093 

Japan .  88,478  7,373 

Europe  and  America  .....  '1,793.510  149,459 


Total  (as  above) 


62,959,099  5,240.591 


The  produce  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  consisted  chiefly 
Arrack,  4,071  -j-j  pipes 
Provisions  .... 

Gainbier,  2168  piculs 
Gold  dust  aiid  ingots,  697-j  thails 
Sandal-wood,  4l6'l  -,1’ piculs 
Japan-wood,  5939  piculs 
Hides,  ox-en,  and  buffalo,  120,472, 

Indigo,  1,827,3861  lhs. 

Cotton,  raw,  8263-,+/',,  piculs 
Turmeric,  6975-JP/’ff 
Coffee,  961,466^  . 

Copper  wares 

Cinnamon,  362-,yn  piculs. 

Linen  and  cotton  threads 
Matting  ..... 

Medicine  and  drugs 

Oil,  cocoa,  and  katjang,  5827-,  •}  ,y  piculs 
Pepper,  round,  13,245-^“,  ditto 
„  conical,  230y(J"o  ditto 
Rattans,  37,01 7-1+/’)  ditto 
Rice,  676,2 12  ,'V/,  ditto 
Tortoiseshell,  27Ti(/‘0  ditto 
/•  Mace 

Spices  J  Cloves  .... 

(.Nutmegs  . 

Sugar,  powdered,  1,031, 094 -,4fln0  piculs 
„  brown,  15, 482T+  ff  ditto  . 

Tobacco,  3161,5  ,t  bodies 
Tea  (from  Java)  1  JOS,1,/',/,,  piculs 
Tin,  48,339/,/',,  ditto  .. 

Beebe  de  Mer,  3030-,-, ,0„-  ditto 
Birds’  nests,  263  T  4  (l  ditto 
Salt,  3985  -jJ  koyangs 


fl. 

hie  280,313 
139.296 
47,708 
55.800 
110,525 
32.665 
240.142 
5.939.005 
90,898 
41.855 
28,843.998 
1 54,002 
45,204 
928,080 
47.583 
31,458 
122,309 
238,427 
5,076 
222.104 
3,042,954 
44,142 
292.974 
608,835 
1.281,440 
12,373,132 
1 39.338 
1,100,393 
70.021 


2,17. 

12 


1,054,500 

244,507 


£ 

23,359 

11,608 

3,976 

4,050 

9,710 

20,0 1 2 

494,917 

3  A  88 
2,403,006 
12,889 

77.390 
3,905 
2,022 
10,197 
19.809 
423 
1 8.509 
253.579 
3,079 
*  24,414 
50,730 
100.787 


10,101 

87.880 

20,381 


The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  departed  for  foreign 
countries  under  Dutch  flags  were  ... 

(Of  which  190  were  for  the  Netherlands.) 

Under  Dutch  or  Indian  flags,  for  Indian  ports,  among  which 
are  those  of  the  Allied  Princes  in  the  Archipelago 


Under  British  flags  . 
French 


Total 


Carried  forward 


194  59,700$ 
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Brought  forward 

Under  Swedish  flags . 

Danish  ...... 

Russian . 

Belgian . 

Hamburg  ...... 

Spanish  .  .  . 

Portuguese  ..... 

Bremen  .  .  ... 

American  ...... 

Kniphausen  .  .  . 

Chinese  ...... 

Cochin  Chinese  ..... 

Siamese  . 

Miscellaneous  ..... 


No. 

1656 

12 

3 

1 

1 

7 

1 

13 

3 

23 

1 

11 

1 

3 

221 


Lasts. 

121,7761 

1,766 

343 

206 

137 

849 

90 

2,0751  - 
336$ 
4,036 


150 

165 

2,356 


Total .  1957  134,816^ 


Comparative  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  Islands  of  Java  and  Madura,  during 
’  1  the  Years  1840  and  1841. 


fl. 

£ 

The  value  of  imports  in  1840  was . 

39,308,013 

3,275,668 

.  „  „  1841  „ . 

29,483,163 

2,456,930 

Decrease  in  1841  .  . 

9,824,850 

818,738 

The  value  of  articles  imported  by  the  Company  and  by  private 
persons  amounted  to 

(1)  Merchandize  in  1840  ...... 

26,434,624 

2,202,885 

•  „  „  1841  . 

20,156,276 

1,679,690 

Decrease  in  1841 

6,278,348 

523,195 

(2)  Gold  and  silver  specie  in  1840  . 

2,439,269 

203,272 

.  „  „  1841  . 

1,207,005 

100,584 

Decrease  in  1841  .  .  . 

1,232,264 

102,688 

The  value  of  articles  imported  by  government  amounted  to, 

In  1840  . . 

10,434,120 

869,510 

In  1841 . 

8,119,882 

676,657 

Decrease  in  1841  .  . 

2,314,238 

192,853 

Total  decrease  in  1841  .  '  .  .  .  . 

9,824,850 

818,737 

The  importation  of  merchandize  by  the  Company  and  by  pri¬ 
vate  persons  was  as  follows  : 

Produce  of  Europe  and  America  in  1840 

18,315,993 

1,526,333 

„  „  1841  ...  . 

12,987,724 

1,082,310 

Decrease  in  1841 

5,328,269 

f444,023 

Produce  of  the  West  Indies  and  Bengal  in  1840  .  . 

729,692 

60,808 

„  1841  . 

610,241 

§0,853 

Decrease  in  1841  .  .  . 

119,451 

9,955 

Produce  of  Japan  in  1840  . 

866,036. 

72,169 

-  -1  -  „  „  1841  . . 

4,986 

415 
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Decrease  in  1841  .  .  . 

fl. 

861,050 

£ 

71,754 

Produce  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  in  1 840 . 

4,993,413 

416,118 

„  „  -  1841  .  .  . 

4,794,61 1 

399,551 

Decrease  in  1841 

198,802 

16,567 

Produce  of  China;  Manilla,  and  Sia  i  in  1841  .  .  . 

1,758,714 

146,559 

„  „  1840 

1,529,490 

127,457 

Increase  in  1841  .  .  . 

229,224 

19,102 

Total  decrease  in  1841  (deducting  the  increase  in  China,  &c.) 

fl.  0,278,348 

£523,196 

Comparative  Statement  of  the  Value  of  each  Article  imported  into  Java  from 
Europe  and  America  during  the  Years  1840  and  1841. 


ARTICLES. 

1840. 

1841. 

Woollen  cloths  and  stuffs  (from  the 

fl. 

£ 

fl. 

£ 

Netherlands) .... 

190,247 

15,854 

172,931 

14,411 

Ditto  (from  other  countries)  .  . 

Linen  and  cotton  stuffs  (from  the 

296,876 

24,740 

224,483 

18,707 

Netherlands)  .... 

8,832,137 

736,01 1 

4,966,818 

411,401 

Ditto  (from  other  countries)  .  . 

4,268,553 

355,713 

'2,717,612 

226,468 

Earthenware,  glass,  and  crystal 

314,292 

26,191 

397,441 

33,120 

Opium  (Levant)  .  .  .  . 

248,000 

20,667 

152,000 

12,667 

Leather,  saddlery,  and  carriages 

70,905 

5,909 

65,724 

5,477 

Apparel . 

Ship  stores,  &c . 

152,312 

12,693 

83.314 

6,943 

153,467 

12,789 

166,896 

3,908 

Provisions . 

413,072 

34,423 

559,382 

46,615 

Wines  and  spirits  .  .  .  . 

1,043,697 

86,975 

1,059,242 

88,270 

Furniture . 

104,939 

27,708 

8,745 

80,342 

6,695 

887 

Gold  and  silver  works  and  thread  . 

2,309 

10,640 

Embroidery  and  military  ornaments 

44,108 

3,676 

3,034 

253 

Millinery,  jewellery,  perfumery,  &c. 
Books,  music,  .and  musical  instru¬ 

265,827 

22,152 

128,814 

10,734 

ments  . 

60,391 

5,033 

58,024 

4,835 

Brass  and  brass  wares 

264,611 

22,051 

427,467 

35,622 

Iron,  iron  wares,  and  machinery  .  . 

1,020,241 

85,020 

970,658  | 

80,888 

Steel  and  steel  wares 

30,914 

2,576 

35,054 

2,921 

Drugs,  medicines,  and  dyes  .  . 

79,138 

6,595 

22,356 

1,863 

Silk  manufactures  .... 

58,6.$ 

4,888 

146,637 

12,220 

Coffee-bags  ..... 

167,778 

13,982  j 
17,343 

136,564 

11,380 

Miscellaneous 

208,121 

403,291 

33,608 

Total  .... 

18,315,993 

1,526,333 

12,987,724 

1,082,310 

This  shows  a  decrease  in  1841  of  5,328,269  fl.,  or  444,022/. 

The  chief  falling  off  has  been  in  linen  and  cotton  stuffs. 

This  decrease  in  the  imports  has  been  attributed  to  the  financial  crisis  in  which  Java 
is  placed,  which  has,  for  the  most  part,  obstructed  business ;  to  a  deterioration  in  price 
of  certain  articles,  which  causes  an  equal  quantity  of  merchandize  to  have  an  inferior  value 
in  money  ;  and  as  far  as  regards  linen  and  cotton  stuffs,  the  decrease  is  owing  to  the 
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great  superabundant  import  of  these  articles,  in  the  year  1 840,  which,  conjointly  with  the 
financial  crisis,  has  effected  a  great  reduction  in  the  amount  of  sales  in  1841  ;  so  that,  on 
the  31st  of  December,  1841,  there  were  5778  cases  and  bales  of  linen  more  in  warehouse 
than  on  the  3 1  st  of  December,  1840. 

fl.  £ 


As  to  exports,  the  total  value  in  1840  was 

76,143,445 

6,345,287 

„  „  1841  „  . 

65,793,800 

5,482,817 

Decrease  in  1841 . 

10,349,645 

862,470 

The  exports  of  merchandize  were,  in  1840  .  .  . 

73,972,792 

6,164,399 

„  „  1841 

62,959,099 

5,246,591 

Decrease  in  1841  .  .  .  .  . 

11,013,693 

917,808 

The  exports  of  gold  and  silver  specie  were,  in  1841  . 

492,616 

41,051 

1840  .  . 

257,761 

21,480 

Increase  in  1841 

234,855 

19,571 

The  exports  of  merchandize  and  specie  by  government 

2,342,085 

195,174 

1840  . 

1,912,892 

159,408 

Increase  in  1841  .  .  .  .  . 

429,193 

35,766 

Total  decrease  in  1841  ( after  deducting  the  increase  in 

specie  and  government  exports  ..... 

10,349,645 

862,470 

The  exports  of  merchandize  were  : 

Produce  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  (including  Java 

and  Madura)  in  1840  .  .  .  .  . 

70,975,192 

5,914,599 

1841 . 

60,761,724 

5,063,477 

.Decrease  in  1841  .  .  .  .  . 

10,213,468 

851,122 

Produce  of  West  Indies  and  Pengal  in  J840 

142,237 

11,853 

„  „  1841  .  . 

139,073 

11,589 

Decrease  in  1841  . 

3,164 

264 

Produce  of  Japan  in  1840.  ..... 

149,559 

12,463 

„  „  1841  ...... 

88,478 

7,373 

Decrease  in  1841  .  .  .  .  . 

61,081 

5,090 

Produce  of  Europe  and  America  in  1840  . 

2,590,831 

215,903 

,,  „  1841  .  .  . 

1,793,510 

149,459 

Decrease  in  1841  .  .  .  . 

797,321 

66,444 

Produce  of  Siam,  China,  Cochin  China,  &e.,  in  1841 

176,314 

14,693 

„  „  1840 

114,973 

9,581 

Increase  in  1841  ..... 

61,341 

5,112 

Total  decrease  in  merchandize  exported  in  1841  (deducting 

increase  on  Siam,  &c.)  .  .  .  .  .  . 

fl.  11,013,693 

f  91 7,808 
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Comparative  Statement  of  the  "Value  of  Articles,  the  produce  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago  (including  Java  and  Madura)  exported  during  the  Years  1S40 
and  1841. 


ARTICLES. 

1840. 

18J* 

fl. 

£ 

fl. 

£ 

Arrack . 

284,376 

23,698 

280,31.3 

23,359 

Provisions . 

163,694 

13,641 

139,29'' 

11,608 

Ginger . 

29,749 

2,479 

47,708 

3.976 

Gold . 

223,040 

18,587 

55,800 

4,650 

Sandal-wood  .... 

90,040 

7,50.3 

116,525 

9,710 

Japan-wood  .  .  ... 

38,403 

3,200 

32,665 

2,722 

Manufactured  ditto 

19,489 

1,624 

Leather  .  .  .  .  .  . 

226,131 

18,844 

240.142 

20,012 

Indigo  ...... 

6,371,733 

530,978 

5.9.39.005 

494,917 

Cotton,  raw  .  .  .  . 

39.261 

3,272 

90,898 

7,575 

Turmeric  ..... 

14, .325 

1,210 

41,8.35 

3,488 

Coffee  .  .  .  ■  .  .  . 

37,368,361 

3,114,030 

28,81.3.998 

2,403,667 

Cinnamon  ..... 

74,239 

6,187 

45,264 

3,772 

Brass  wares  .  .  . 

1.74,000 

12,833 

1.54,662 

12.888 

Linen  and  cotton  thread . 

1,131,327 

94,277 

928.686 

77.391 

Matting . 

43,660 

3,638 

47,58.3 

3,965 

Medicines  and  drugs 

38,249 

3,187 

31,458 

2,622 

Oil,  cocoa,  and  katjang 

i61,226 

13,43.3 

122,369 

10,197 

Pepper,  round  . 

<5,178,407 

14,867 

238,427 

19,869 

„  conical  .  .  .  .  . 

84,734 

7,061 

5,076 

423 

Rattans . 

171,796 

14,316 

222,104 

18,509 

Rice  .  .  .  ,  ,  , 

3,064,092 

255,341 

3,042,954| 

25.3,580 

Tortoiseshell ..... 

19,818 

1,652 

44,142 

3,678 

r  Mace  .  .  .  . 

278,67.o 

23,223 

292,974 

24,415  • 

Spices  }  Cloves . 

4,2.75 

355 

608,835 

50,736 

C  Nutmegs  .  .  .  . 

1,04.3,463 

86,955 

:  1,281,446 

106,787 

Sugar,  powdered  .  . 

13,687,352 

1,140,613 

■  12,373,132 

1,031,094 

„  brown  .  .'  .  .  . 

95,550 

7,963 

j  1 39,338, 

11,612 

Tobacco  . 

1,206,894 

100,575 

I  1,106,393 

92,199 

Tea . 

93,4251 

7,785 

1  176,021 

14,668 

Tin . 

2,867,398 

238,950 

!  2,175,282 

181,273 

Beebe  de  Mer  .  .  .  .  . 

78,062, 

6,505 

121,210 

10,101 

Birds’  nests  ..... 

1,089,860 

90,822 

!  1,054,560 

87,880 

Salt . 

171,893 

14,324 

j  244,567 

20,381 

Miscellaneous  .... 

368,015 

30,668 

!  477.036 

39,75.3 

Total .  .  .  .  . 

70,975,192 

5,914,599 

1  60,761,724 

5,06.3,477 

Hence  the  total  decrease  of  exports,  the  produce  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
in  1841,  is  10,213,468  fl.,  or  851,122/. 

It  must  be  remarked,  in  regard  to  the  above  statement  of  exports  in  the 
years  1840  and  1841 : 

1st.  That  the  high  amount  in  1840  was  owing  to  the  very  favourable  harvest  of  1839, 
and  to  the  sales  of  the  31st  of  December,  1839,  compared  with  the  exportations  up  to  the 
31st  of  December,  1840. 

2d.  That  the  low  amount  in  1841  was  owing  to  the  latter  of  these  circumstances;  to 
the  inferior  harvest  of  1840  and  1841  ;  and  to  the  value  of  produce  being  estimated  at 
less  than  before  by  the  sum  of  4,494,07911.,  or  374,507/. 
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The  g;catest  decrease  has  been  in  coffee  and  indigo.  As  to  sugar,  more  was  exported 
in  1841  than  in  1840. 


The  amounts  of  the  exports  of  these  three  articles  during  the  years  1840  and 
1841  were  as  follow: 


Coffee,  1840 
1841 


1,132,375  piculs 
961,466  „ 


Decrease 
Indigo,  1840  . 
1841 


1841 


170,909  „ 

2,123,911  lbs.  Amst. 
1,827,386 


Decrease  in  1841 
Sugar,  1841 

1840  . 


296,525  „ 

1,031,094  piculs 
1,013,878  „ 


Increase  in  1841 


17,216 


Statement  of  the  probable  Gross  and  Net  Proceeds  of  the  Consignment  of 
Produce  sold  during  the  Year  1840. 


Total Sugar,  ©5G,7.1fi;  OflVe,  700,7.13  04-100;  Indigo,  11,101;  Cochineal,  31;  Spicc0,  4271  ;  Tin,  18,717;  Tea* 
01.4,32  3-10  ;  Pepper,  2012;  Tobacco,  041  ;  Gold-dust,  25G(l. 

Amsterdam,  .Xovcwber  20,  1840.  The  Noth.  Trading  Company. 

(Sigoed)  VANDEN  HOUVA,  Pf. 

A  True  Copy. 

(The  Secretary-general  of  the  Miniatry  and  the  Colonics. 

(Signed)  QUARLES  VON  UFPOK1). 
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The  number  of  European  and  native  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  at  the  ports  of 
Java  and  Madura  in  1839  and  1840  in  the  trade  with  the  eastern  Archipelago,  chiefly 
with  Bornea,  the  Moluccas,  Sincapore,  Rio,  Sumatra,  Palemburg,  Banka,  Bali,  and 
Timor. 


Vessels.  Lasts. 


1839.  Entered. 

European 

363 

36,486 

„ 

Native  . 

.  .  1005 

9,867 

- 1368 

- 46,353 

Cleared. 

European 

456 

43,321 

Native 

.  .  980 

11,489 

- 1436 

- 54,810 

1840.  Entered. 

European 

396 

35,436 

Native  . 

.  .  1030 

9,258 

- 1426 

- 44,694 

Cleared. 

European 

413 

44.840 

Native 

.  .  1147 

1  1,479 

- 1610 

- 56,320 

Imports  into  Java  and  Madura  in  1839:  merchandize,  1,999,148/.;  specie,  80,936/. — 
Total  2,080,084/.  Exports  for  1839:  merchandize,  4,726,569/.;  specie,  79,675/. — 
Total  4,806,244 /. 

Total  imports  during  the  year  1840,  into  Java  and  Madura,  reduced  to  sterling 
money:  viz., 

Merchandize  . 

Specie 


£ 

2,202,885 

203,270 

- 2,406,157 


Exports :  viz., 

Merchandize .  6,164,399 

Specie . 21,480 

. - 6,185,879 


Of  the  specie  imported,  165,513/.  was  from  Holland,  and  the  remainder  chiefly  from 
the  Eastern  Islands,  and  chiefly  expended  in  Java. 

Arrivals  and  departures  in  Java  and  Madura,  in  1839.  Arrived  1750  vessels,  127,716 
lasts;  departed  1836  vessels,  140,817  lasts,  including  1368,  annually,  small  vessels 
arrived,  and  1436  departed,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  Of  the  remaining 
arrivals  and  departure,  there  were  from  the  Netherlands,  170  vessels  of  45,081  lasts  ;  and 
to  the  Netherlands,  201  of  52,453  lasts.  From  United  Kingdom,  32  vessels  of  5416  lasts  ; 
and  departed  for  United  Kingdom,  46  vessels.  9506  lasts.  France,  arrived  13  vessels, 
departed  21.  Sweden,  arrived  5,  departed  10.  Ilansc,  arrived  13,  departed  6.  Isle  of 
France,  arrived  10,  departed  3.  Bengal,  arrived  12,  departed  10.  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
arrived  7,  departed  3.  New  Holland,  arrived  60,  departed  26.  China  ami  Siam,  arrived 
17,  departed  46.  Manilla,  arrived  14,  departed  7 ;  and  1  arrived  from,  and  1  departed 
for  Japan.  The  arrivals  for  1840  have  been  already  detailed.  (See  Report  for  1840  on 
the  trade  of  Java.) 

The  amount  of  customs  duties  levied  in  1840,  were  on  imports,  325,833/.  ;  on 
exports,  262,074/.  ;  other  customs  duties,  44,273/.  Total  for  1840  =  633,178/.  sterling, 
=  7,586,150  florins.  (See  page  997.) 
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Amount  of  Export  Duties,  levied  in  the  Islands  of  Java  and  Madura,  in  the 
Years  1826,  1830,  1837,  and  1840. 


ARTICLES. 

1826. 

1830. 

1837. 

1840. 

£  * 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Coffee  ....  ... 

69,016 

.  55,144 

126,447 

203,608 

Pepper  . 

563 

731 

1,684 

1,368 

Sugar . 

344 

3,747 

5,281 

11,766 

308 

1,062 

972 

705 

Rice  .  .  ..... 

1,474 

3,630 

8,363 

5,674 

Horses  .....;. 

240 

440 

95 

127 

Indigo  ..... 

. 

8,927 

Japanese  produce  :  viz. — 

Camphor  ...... 

228 

111 

472 

404 

Copper ....... 

3,175 

3,281 

1 

Mace . .  . 

757 

148 

1,036 

791 

Cloves . 

447 

735 

2,333 

84 

Nutmegs . 

1,886 

1,194 

3,094 

3,109 

Oil,  vegetable  . . 

418 

865 

764 

828 

Tits  ....... 

2,904 

5,620 

10,432 

14,782 

Birds’  nests . 1 

2,691 

3,675 

3,140 

5,449 

Miscellaneous  .....  | 

4,560 

15,158 

2,302 

4,452 

Total  .  .  . 

89,011 

95,542 

166,418 

262,074 

Statement  of  the  average  Prices  of  the  chief  Articles  imported  into  and  ex¬ 
ported  from  the  Islands  of  Java  and  Madura  in  the  Year  1840. 
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BANK  OF  BATAVIA. 

This  bank  which  has  branches  at  Sourabaya  and  Samarang,  was  established 
in  the  metropolis  of  Java  with  a  capital  of  2,000,000  florins,  166,600/.  If 
there  be  any  truth  in  the  report  published  at  the  Hague  in  1840,  it  paid  a  divi¬ 
dend  of  33^  per  cent  during  the  year  ending  March,  18«*8.  We  doubt  the  real 
payment  of  so  extraordinary  a 'dividend.  It  is  a  bank  of  discount,  and  the  ad¬ 
vances  made  to  individuals  are  represented  to  be  to  a  very  large  amount. 

BATE  OF  FREIGHT  TO  AND  FROM  JAVA. 

Freights  from  Holland  to  Java  are  in  general  very  irregular. 

Those  paid  by  the  Netherland  Commercial  Company  (Handel-maatschappy) 
have  been  as  follows  :  to  Java, 

£  s.  d. 

For  5  lasts  (10  tons)  or  less  50  fr.  =  . . 4  3  4 

From  5  to  10  lasts  (10  to  20  tons)  40  fr.  = . 3  6  8 

From  10  lasts  to  (20  tons)  upwards  30  fr.  =  .  .  .  ..2100 

with  15  per  cent  primage. 

And  from  Java  back  to  the  Netherlands,  for  coffee  155  fr.  =  12/.  18s.  4 d.  per  last  of 
1500  kilogrammes  gross  weight.  For  sugar  165  fr.  =  13/.  15s.  per  last  of  2000  kilo¬ 
grammes  gross  weight.  Other  goods  in  proportion,  and  always  15  percent  primage. 

But  vessels  loading  more  than  400  lasts  (800  tons)  are  freighted  thus  : 

For  coffee,  150  fr.  =  12/.  10s. ;  sugar,  160  fr.  =  13/.  6s.  8 d.  per  last  ;  and  when 
more  than  500  lasts  burden  ;  for  coffee,  145  fr.  =  12/.  Is.  8 d.,  and  for  sugar,  155  fr. 
=  12/.  18s.  4 d.  per  last  in  both  cases  with  15  per  cent  primage. 

The  port  charges  seem  to  be  the  same  in  India  for  both  English  and  Dutch 
ships.  We  have  seen  the  account  of  an  English  ship  loaded  at  Batavia,  in  which 
we  find  one  gilder  (Is.  8 d.)  charged  per  last  (2  tons  English),  5  fr.  for  clearance 
outwards,  say  9s.  4d.,  and  2  fr.  70  c.  (4s.  Gd.)  for  the  stamp. 

N.  B.  The  average  out  and  home  may  be  calculated  at  about  8/.  10s.  per  ton. 

DUTCH  TRADE  WITH  JAPAN. 

{Extract from  a  letter  on  the  subject.) 

“  It  is  difficult  to  get  much  information  relative  to  the  trade  with  Japan,  as  it  is 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Batavian  trading  company,  who  do  not  publish  any  particulars. 
The  Dutch  and  Chinese  are  fc’.y  only  nations  admitted  to  any  intercourse  with  Japan  ;  the 
former  with  two  ships  of  700  tons  (which  are  seldom  more  than  400  or  500),  the  latter 
with  10  junks,  to  which  number  they  are  restricted,  and  which  perform  only  two  voyages 
in  each  year  from  the  port  of  Iling-po  in  China.  They  carry  raw  sugar,  hides,  silks, 
chiefly  satins  and  damasks,  sandal-wood,  sapaiwwood,  lead,  tin,  and  fine  teas  ;  and  take  in 
return  camphor,  sabre  blades,  pearls,  porcelain,  japan-w-are,  and  copper,  of  which  latter 
article  they  are" restricted  to  900  tons  annually,  worth  at  Canton  about  300,000  Spanish 
dollars. 

“  The  Dutch  part  of  the  trade  is  earned  on  by  the  Dutch  factory  at  Batavia,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  article  of  export  is -sugar,  but  they  also  take  spices,  tin,  sandal-wood,  sapan-wood... 
hides,  and  elephantsLteeth-;-thoy-also-talce-arfew"Eiiropean  goods,  such  as  hardware,  broad 
cloths,  camlets  (made  in  this  country,  called  camels’  hair,  and  very  expensive)  glassware 
and  cotton  goods  (chiefly  what  are  called  Bengal  piece  goods,  and  are,  I  believe,  prin¬ 
cipally  manufactured  in  England). 
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“  To  Batavia  they  bring  camphor,  Bilks,  cotton  cloths,  crape,  drugs,  and  japanned 
■ware ;  but  the  principal  article  of  import  is  copper,  of  which  they  import  about  600  tons 
annually  ;  it  is  considered  the  finest  in  the  world.  There  are  many  trifling  articles  besides, 
which  1  do  not  recollect,  but  camphor  aud  copper  are  the  principal ;  the  latter  is  worth 
about  seventy-five  to  eighty  florins  per  picul  in  Batavia.  The  cargoes  are  always  dis¬ 
charged  there  and  sold  by  public  auction.  In  1828  the  quantity  imported  was  11,631 
piculs.  Sold  for  988,600  florins,  and  1  fancy  has  not  undergone  much  alteration. 

“  Tile  Dutch  have  no  colony  at  Japan,  but  merely  a  resident  agent  with  a  few  clerks, 
who  are  restricted  to  remain  in  a  small  island  or  rock,  wliich  communicates  wi  h  the  town 
of  Nagasaki  by  a  drawbridge,  and  subjected  to  rigorous  surveillance.  When  a  ship  arrives, 
the  rudder  is  unshipped,  guns  dismounted,  anus  and  ammunition  sent  on  shore,  and  a 
military  guard  put  on  board.  The  cargoes  arc  landtfd,  and  kept  by  officers  of  the  Japanese 
government,  and  they  have  no  access  to,  or  control  over  the  goods,  except  by  solici¬ 
tation.  What  prices  they  sell  for  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain.” 

The  above  account  corresponds  with  the  works  lately  written  relative  to  Japan  by 
Messrs.  Fischer  and  Meijlau,  the  last  Dutchmen  who  have  visited  Jcddo,  the  capital  of 
Japan.  But  those  gentlemen  give  us  very  little  information  relative  to  the  commerce  of 


DUTCH  GUIANA, 

This  colony  extends  between  the '2d  and  6th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and 
the  53d  and  57th  degrees  west  longitude,  W.  Its  length  is  about  250  miles ; 
breadth  about  155  miles ;  surfaces  about  38,500  square  miles ;  population,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  Indians  and  Maroons,  about  66,000,  of  whom  6300  are  whites  or  free 
doloured  people,  chiefly  Dutch,  Jews,  and  a  few  French.  The  remainder  are 
African  slaves.  The  aspect,  climate,  productions,  &c.,  of  Dutch  Guiana 
resemble  those  of  British  Guiana.  The  rivers  run  from  a  northern  direc¬ 
tion  :  the  principal  is  the  Surinam,  which  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  for 
about  eleven  leagues  from  its  mouth.  Paramaribo  is  situated  near  its  entrance. 
Sugar  is  the  chief  staple  product,  and  about  25,000  tons  are  exported;  the 
exports  of  coffee  have  averaged  about  4,000,000  lbs. ;  cocoa,  cotton,  rice,  cassava, 
yams,  &c.,  are  also  grown.  Various  descriptions  of  timber,  and  wood  for 
cabinet-work,  balsams,  gums,  and  other  tropical  products,  are  yielded  by  the 
forests  and  soil.  The  government  is  vested  in  a  governor-general,  and  council. 
The  capital,  Paramaribo,  has  20,000  inhabitants;  three-fifths  of  whom  are 
coloured  people.  This  colony  is  described _as  not  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

CuiiAgOA,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  near  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  is  about  42  miles 
long,  and  10  to  15  miles  broad.  Population  about  13,000;  of  whom  6000  were 
slaves,  4000  free  coloured,  and  27SO  whites.  It  has  numerous  harbours ;  that 
of  Santa  Anna  is  the  best.  The  soil  is  rocky,  and  not  fertile.  There  is  a  defi¬ 
ciency  of  water;  but  tobacco,  sugar,  and  indigo  are,  however,  grown.  Maize, 
cassava,  figs,  oranges,  citrons,  and  many  kitchen  vegetables  are  cultivated.  The 
government  is  conducted  by  a  sladtholder,  assisted  by  a  civil  and  military 
council.  Wilhelmstadt,  the  scat  of  government,  is  a  remarkably  neat  and  clean 
town. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

MISCELLANEOUS  STATEM  ENTS. 

Tariff  of  Customs  Duties.— When  the  duties  in  tlie  tariff  are  levied  by  weight, 
and  reduced  to  English  weights  and  monies,  the  Nethcrland  pound  is  the 
standard,  and  its  weight  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  French  kilogramme,  that  is, 
100  Netberland  lbs.  =  220^  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

WAGES  IN  1842,  AT  HAARLEM,  FOR  COTTON  WEAVERS,  SPINNERS,  &C. 

Weavers.— Hot  1  piece.  ■£  madapallams  or  cotton,  22£  N.  ells  long,  2400  tin  cads,  and 
in  the  same  proportion  for  finer  cloth  and  larger  breadths,  45  c.,  or  9 d.  ' 

Spinners. — For  one  kilogramme,  thread  No.  30,  and  in  the  same  proportion  for 
higher  and  lower  numbers,  1  fl.  30  c.,  or  2s.  2d. 

Boys  and  girls. — Per  day,  25  c.  to  50  c.,  or  5 d.  to  10<7. 

Labourers  in  the  factories. — Per  day,  75  c.  to  100  c.,  or  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  8  d. 

COTTON  WEAVERS’  AND  SPINNERS*  WAGES  IN  DKB.NTBE  AND  OVER  YSSEj.. 

Cents.  Pence. 

Weavers. — Per  piece,  of  5-4ths,  and  22£  Noth,  ells  in  length  .  .  50  or  10 

„  „  6-4ths  „  „  „  „  .  .  .  60  „  12 

„  „  7-4tlis  „  „  „  „  .  .  .  70  „  14 

„  „  8-4ths  „  „  „  „  .  .  .  80  „  16 

Spinners. — Per  week,  on  an  average,  6fl.,  or  10.?. 

Children  and  Girls. — Per  week  „  1 11.  to  21  fl.,  Is.  8 d.,  4.?.  2d. 

Labourers  in  the  Factories. —  „  3}  fl.,  to  5fl.,  5s.  10 d.  to  8s.  Ad. 

TREATY  BETWEEN  FRANCE  AND  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

Art.  I.  Establishes  reciprocal  freedom  of  acting  and  treatment  to  the  respective  inha¬ 
bitants  in  Holland  and  in  France. 


ART.  II.  NAVIGATION. 


Concessions  if  France. 

Neltierland  ships  coming-  from  Nrthei land  ports, 
laden,  or  from  elsewhere  in  ballast,  shall  be  subject 
to  no  higher  duiics  in  French  por  s  than  French 
ships  shall  pay  in  those  of  Nttherland,  sav  for 
Tonnage  date 
once  a  year.  (Art.  29.".) 

Inwards,  4a  f  90  c.  or  fl.  1.91,  instead  of  2 fl.  50 c. 
Outwar  ls,  45  (  orS  fl.  ?l)c.  per  toil,  each  voyage. 

Pile  i  dues. 

Qu  i  nn  line  dues,  and  all  other  charges,  arco-d- 
ing  I'--  the  rales  paid  hy  French  ships  coming  from 
other  parts. 


Concessions  of  the  Netherlands. 

French  strips  coming  fiom  French  pons,  laden  or 
from  elsewhere  in  ballast,  shall,  in  clearing  in  and 
out,  pny  no  other  duties  than  the  Nethcrland  ships 
themselves,  according  to  Ait.  £9;5,  vis. 

Tonnage 
annnullii  Mice. 

innards,  4.'>  f  90  c.  or  frs.  1.91,  instead  of  1  f.lOc. 
Outwards, 45  \  every  lime. 

Further: 

Light  and  beacon  dues, 

Pilotage. 

Quarantine  charges,  and  every  other  expense, 
according  to  the  existing  regulations,  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  Netberland  anil  other  assimilated 
flags. 


The  coasting  trade  is  reserved  to  the  national  flag  of  the  respective  stales. 

Art.  III.  From  tonnage  duty  are  reciprocally  exempted, 

1st.  Ships  in  ballast  inwards  and  outwards. 

2d.  Ships  that  discharge  or  load  in  more  than  one  port,  and  can  prove  having 

already  paid  in  one  port.  _  _ _  _  _ 

- 3d.  Ships  wliich  are  forced  iir  by  stress  of  weather,  and  depart  again  without  any 

commercial  operation. 

Art.  IV.  The  nationality  of  the  flag  is  to  be  proved  according  to  the'  existing  laws  in 
each  country. 
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HOLLAND. 


"  Art.  V.  Goods  imported,  exported,  and  in  transit,  shall  be  subjected  to  no  higher 
duties  than  under  the  national  flag,  and  that  reciprocally,  on  the  direct  importation  from 
the  respective  ports. 

Goods  tinder  Netherlands  flag,  imported,  ex-  Goods  under  French  Bag  imported,  exported,  or 
ported,  or  in  transit,  shall  pay  in  France  no  other  in  transit,  shall  pay  in  Netherlands,  no  other  duties 
duties  than  under  French  flap-.  than  under  national  flag-. 

Thus,  for  instance,  shall  be  paid  under  Nether-  Consequently  the  duties  inwards  shall"  be  on 
land  flag,  for  Salt,  raw,  free. 

Coffee,  from  Coals,  raw,  free. 

Jndia  ' .  .  .  .  78  fr.  in  lieu  of 

Out  of  Europe  .  .  .  95  305  fr. 

Entrepots  .  .  .  100  per  too  kil.  Sugar,  raw,  10  c.  instead  of  80  c.  per  100  kil. 

Sugar,  raw,  from  and  moreover  enjoy  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  on 

India  ....  80fr.  in  lieu  of  the  importation  and  exportation.  And  so  forth, 
Out  of  Europe  .  .  ..  83  105  fr.  pr  according  to  the  tariff. 

Entrepots  .  .  .  95  100  kil.  - - - 

Indigo,  from  the  countries  where  produced,  SO  c. ;  other  countries,  2  fr. ;  entrepots,  3fr.  in  lieu  of  4  fr. 
per  kilogramme. 

Cotton,  from  India,  10  fr. ;  beyond  Europe,  20  fr. ;  entrepots,  80  fr.,  in  place  of  35  Tr.  per  100  kil. 

Art.  VI.  Stipulations  respecting  the  charges  in  the  entrepots,  in  which  goods  will 
enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  if  imported  under  the  national  flag. 

Aiit  VII.  The  contracting  parties  bind  themselves 
( A )  1.  To  enact  no  other  than  generally  prohibitive,  nor  any  higher  duties,  and 
{B)  To  allow  on  either  part  all  premiums,  drawbacks,  and  other  advantages  which 
are  granted  without  distinction  of  flag. 

( C)  All  existing  exemptions  are  withdrawn. 

>  VIII.  All  preceding  stipulations  are  rendered  applicable  to  the  rivers,  by  the  Articles 
108  to  117  of  the  Vienna  Act,  dated  June  9,  1815,  both  when  they  traverse  the  two  states 
or  the  interior  of  one  country. 

IX.  The  contracting  parties  shall  equally  and  without  any  equivalent  admit  each 
other’s  subjects,  ships,  and  goods,  into  their  colonies  on  the  footing  of  the  most  favoured 
nations. 

France  gives  nothing  by  Hi  is  Article,  which  she  |  The  Netherlands  ndmits  the  French  Mosseitx 

does  not  grunt  to  other  states. _ . _ j  wines  (sparkling)  in  bottles,  to  be  imported  intov- 

Netherlamls  India,  like  other  fine  wines  in  bottles  '■  champagne,  which  now  pays  6  fr.  per  dozen,  will 
pay  as  Rhenish  wines,  in  bottles,  5  fr.  per  dozen. 

The  inward  colonial  duties  on  other  French  wines,  whether  in  French  or  in  Dutch  ships,  are  re¬ 
in  casks,  from  40  fr.  to  20  fr.  per  hogshead.  In  bottles  from  20  fr.  to  10  fr.  per  100  bottles. 

Art.  X.  By  this  Article,  when  imported  by  sea  under  the  two  flags ;  and  by  land,  or 
along  the  rivers  and  canals,  as  designated  in  Art.  8,  under  every  flag ; 

France  The  Netherland  grants, 

gives  in  return  for  Netherland  concessions:  1.  An  Exemption  from  all  duties  inwards  on 

1.  A  diminution  of  inward  duty  ou  Dutch  French  Wines  and  Brandy  if  imported  into  Holland 
cheese  ( pute  dure )  from  15  fr.  to  10  fr.  per  100  in  casks. 

kilogrammes  :  on  Dutch  white  lead  from  20  fr.  to  A  reduction  of  3».  5 d.  per  doz.  on  toiue  in  bottles. 

13  fr.  per  300  kilogrammes.  A  reduction  of  Is.  id.  per  doz.  on  brandy  in  bottles. 

2,  The  importation  along  the  Rhine  and  Moselle  2,  A  reduction  of  the  inward  duties  by  water,  by 

by  the  way  of  Strushurg  and  Sierck,  of  the  following  land,  and  by  sea,  and  under  every  flag,  from  4 

colonial  goods,  the  admission  of  which  into  France  florins  to  2  florins  per  kilogramme  on  French  silks, 
from  the  land-side  was  prohibited  by  the  law  of  stuffs  and  ribbons. 

April  28,  18 IC,  at  the  rates  of  duties  inwards  as  if  10  to  5  per  cent  on  hosiery,  lace,  and  tulle  of 

coining  out  of  the  entrepots  of  Europe  in  French  French  manufacture. 

and  Dutch  ships,  vide  French  Tariff.  6  to  3  per  cent  on  hardware  and  cutlery. 

Coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  dyewoods,  indigo,  wclii-  10  to  (i  per  cent  on  painted  or  stuined  pujter. 
neal,  spires,  tea,  &c.  6  florins  to  4  florins  per  cent  per  100  kilo- 

The  King  of  France,  however,  reserves  to  himself  grammes  on  hard  soap.  I 

the  right  of  extending  this  favour  to  the  flags  of  10  florins  to  7  florins  50  cents  on  perfumed  soap. 

other  states. _ 3.  Equalization  of  the  duty  inwards  on  white 

French  porcelain  to  that  on  earthenware. 

Glasswares  from  6  to  4  per  cent,  like  those  coming  from  the  Rhine. _ _ _ _ — r - 

- French— ships— are_admittetno  navigate  in  the  waters  stated  in  Art-  8, “on  the  same  footing  as 

Netherland  vessels  and  those  of  the  other  bordering  states,  without  prejudice  to  greater  advantages, 
which,  when  granted  to  national  and  to  other  foreign  bottoms,  shall  in  that  case  also  be  enjoyed 
by  the  French  fishing. 
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Measures  of  control,  and  certificates  of  origin,  both  for  Nctherland  and  French 
produce,  are  to  be  subsequently  regulated. 

XI.  The  concessions  made  on  both  sides  may,  with  or  without  equivalents,  be  granted 
to  other  states,  and  even  applied  generally.  If  one  of  the  parties  should  hereafter  grant 
advantages  to  other  states,  in  respect  of  navigation,  trade  or  duties,  they  may  be  made 
common  to  the  other  party  ;  if  the  concession  is  gratuitous ,  they  may  also  be  gratuitous ,  or 
if  in  consideration  of  equivalents,  then  in  consideration  of  concessions  to  be  afterwards 
‘settled. 

XII.  The  seamen  who  shall  desert,  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  consul  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  countries,  or  taken  into  custody  at  their  expense.  If  not  claimed  within  three  months 
the  deserters  are  free. 

XIII.  In  cases  of  stranding  or  shipwreck,  the  consuls  of  the  country  to  which  the  ship 
belongsshall  have  the  direction.  In  cases, when  the  consul  or  vice-consul  is  absent,  the 
local  authorities  are  to  interfere  for  the  security  of  persons  and  property. 

The  duties  on  the  goods  are  to  be  levied  only  when  they  are  entered  for  consumption. 

XIV.  Literaiy  property  shall  be  mutually  respected,  in  such  manner  as  shall  bo  sub¬ 
sequently  agreed  upon. 

This  treaty  is  to  remain  in  rigour  three  years  after  its  promulgation. 

If  six  months  previous  notice  be  not  given,  it  is  to  continuo  valid  from  year  to  year. 

Paris,  26th  July,  1840. 


HOLLAND. 

British  carrying  Trade  to  and  from  Holland. — In  1841,  there  arrived  at  the  port  of 
Amsterdam,  245  British  vessels  of  46,693  tons,  and  crews  amounting  to  2004  seamen. 
The  arrivals  were  as  follow  : 

From  the  United  Kingdom. — Laden  with  coals,  174  ;  ditto  with  general'cargo  of 
manufactured  goods,  &c.,  cliicfly  from  London,  39  ;  ditto  with  iron,  1 ;  ditto  with  sugar,  ■ 
1 ;  ditto  with  sugar  and  hides,  2  ;  ditto  with  earthenware  and  coals,  2.  Total,  219.  ' 

From  Brazil,  with  sugars,  6  ;  from  Cuba,  with  ditto,  7 ;  from  Batavia,  with  sugar,, 
rice,  and  arrack,  2  j  from  Smyrna,  with  currants,  raisins,  &c.,  3 ;  from  Patras,  with  coals,  1  ; 
from  Bermuda,  with  wine,  1  ;  from  Venice,  with  general  cargo,  1  ;  from  Archangel,  with 
linseed,  &c.,  2 ;  from  St.  Petersburg,  with  general  cargo,  3  ; — total,  26.  Total  from  all 
places,  245. 


MISCELLANEOUS  STATEMENTS. 

The  departure  of  British  vessels  from  Amsterdam  were  as  follows  for  the  year  1841  : 

For  the  United  Kingdom  laden  with  wheat,  3  ;  with  general  cargoes,  27  ;  with 
sugar,  1 ; — total  laden,  31.  In  ballast,  nearly  all  to  Sunderland  and  Newcastle  tp  return 
with  coals,  201  ;  to  ports  in  Holland  in  ballast,  2  ;  to  Baltic  ports  in  ballast,  3  ;  with 
sugars  and  general  cargo,  2  ;  total,  5 ;  to  J Touting ,  with  sugars,  3  ;  to  Archangel,  in  bal¬ 
last,  1  ;  to  Cephalonia  and  Corfu,  with  sugars,  2.  Total,  245. 

The  total  arrivals  in  1841  of  vessels  in  the  ports  within  the  consulate  of  Amsterdam, 
viz.  of  North  Holland  were  3241  vessels,  350,309  lasts,  22,591  men.  Departures,  3204 
vessels,  357,940  lasts,  22,423  men.  There  arrived  487  British  vessels,  190,849  lasts, 
3319  men  ;  and  2071  Dutch  vessels  of  190,849  lasts,  and  J  4,532  men. 

Of  99  British  vessels  which  arrived  at  .Harlingen,  15  were  loaded  with  coal,  2  with 
salt,  and  the  remainder  were  in  ballast ;  of  the  departures  of  British  vessels,  50  were  alto¬ 
gether  loaded  with  butter  and  cheese,  and  >49  were  loaded  With  butter,  cheese,  linseed, 
linseed  cake,  flax-,  wool,  clover-seed,  dried  succory  roots,  some  salted  hides. 

_ OfJ28_  British  vessels  wvhicharrived-at-./4M,M!a«r,  9  were  ' loaded  with- salt;-  coals- 

and  chalk  ;  the  others  in  ballast.  27  sailed  with  cargoes  of  butter,  cheese,  and  linseed 
cakes. 

Rotterdam. — The  arrivals  for  1841  were  1794  vessels  from  all  countries,  and  1761 
departed;  Of  the  arrivals,  755  were  British,  of  119,264  tons,  and  5908  seamen.  This 
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included  steamboats,  and  most  of  them  were  laden  with  general  cargoes ;  several,  as  at 
Amsterdam,  from  countiics  not  British.  The  other  arrivals  were  575  Dutch,  260  Baltic 
and  North  country,  129  Frencli,  with  wines,  &c. ;  65  American,  and  10  Italian,  &c. 

Dort. — There  arrived  at  this  port  from  England  72  with  coal,  114  with  salt,  and  88 
with  iron.  At  Schiedam,  88  arrived  laden  with  coals ;  and  at  Flushing,  out  of  27 
arrivals  from'England,  24  were  laden  with  coals ,  <§c. 


Statement  of  the  Yearly  Average  Quantity  of  different  sorts  of  Grain,  and 
other  Agricultural  produce  raised  in  the  Provinces  of  Holland,  between 
18.37  and  1841  inclusive,  taken  from  the  Reports  of  the  Governors  of 
Provinces. 


The  remaining  produce  of  all 

Spelt . 

Rape  .  . . 

Flax  seed . 

Mustard  seed . 

Divers  sorts  of  grain  .  .  . 

Tobacco,  C  in  Utrecht  and  > 
Hemp,  \  Guelderland  only  ) 
Madder,  Zealand  .... 
Madder  root,  ditto  .... 

Tares . 

Lentils  . 

Clover,  beans,  and  other  seeds 

Flax  .  .  - . 

Canary  seed . 


the  provinces  consisted  chiefly  of, 

7,875  muddes,  or  3,012  impl.  quarters. 


2642,058 

1,010,586 

,, 

200,000 

76,500 

37,025 

„ 

14,186 

„ 

282,032 

,, 

107,177 

„ 

26,780,740 

pounds 

59,051,531 

English  lbs. 

1,933,311 

41,429 

casks 

38,062 

cwt. 

170,262 

pounds 

3,352 

cwt. 

40,560 

muddes 

15,514 

quarters 

21,085 

„ 

8,065 

500,000 

„ 

191,250 

„ 

1,086,601 

pounds 

21,392 

cwt. 

4,210 

muddes 

1,610 

quarters 

Prices. — In  ordinary  years,  prices  free  on  board  at  Rotterdam,  as  obtained  by  Mr. 
Meek  in  1841,  were  as  follow:  viz. — 

Oxen,  12/.  to  13/.  ,•  cows,  71.  to  12/.  ;  calves,  5d.  per  lb.  ;  stallions,  25/.  to  50/.  gel¬ 
dings,  15/.  to  40/.  ;  mares,  15/.  to  40/. ;  colts,  51.  to  10/.  ;  sheep,  4 ^d.  per  lb.  ;  swine, 
31.  to  41.  ;  bacon  and  hams,  45s.  to  55s.  per  cwt.  ;  beef  and  pork,  salted,  beef,  5d.  per  lb., 
pork,  50s.  per  110  lb.  ;  butter,  9 d.  to  I2d.  per  lb.  ;  cheese,  3 \d.  to  4 d.  per  lb. ;  herrings, 
pickled  and  salted,  7 d.  to  8 d.  per  100  ;  fresh  meat  of  all  kinds,  beef,  4 \d.  per  lb.,  mutton, 
4«7.  per  lb.,  veal,  5 \d.  per  lb.  j  tongues,  40s.  to  55s.  per  cwt. ;  linseed  and  rapeseed  cakes, 
51.  10s.  to  8/.  per  ton  ;  hides,  4 d.  to  6d.  per  lb.  r  bark  for  tanning,  31.  10s.  to  6/.  10s.  per 
ton  ;  hemp,  50/.  to  60/.  per  ton  ;  flax,  35/.  to  8 51.  per  ton  ;  peas,  33s.  to  38s.  per  quarter  ; 
beans,  38s.  to  41s.  per  quarter  ;  madder,  10s.  to  70s.  per  cwt.  j  Geneva  or  spirits,  2s.  to 
2s.  2d.  per  gallon. 


SECTION  VII. 


ITALY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ITALIAN  STATES  AND  ISLANDS. 

Italy  and  the  Italian  Islands,  extending,  from  the  Swiss  dnd  Tyrolian  Alps, 
in  about  46°  N.  latitude,  south  for  about  630  English  miles,  to  37°  N.  latitude; 
and  for  more  than  800  miles  in  extreme  length,  with  a  generally  fertile  soil,  and 
a  climate  that  will  bring  forth  and  ripen,  in  plenty,  nearly  all  the  productions 
of  the  earth,  comprise  a  region  bountifully  enriched  by  nature.  The  manifold 
resources  of  Italy  are  not  only  capable  of  maintaining,  with  the  most  ample 
means,  a  population  far  more  numerous  than  the  existing  number  of  inhabitants, 
but  also  of  rendering  her  one  of  the  most  commercial  countries  in  the  world. 
Possessing  undoubtedly  every  natural  advantage  of  soil,  climate,  minerals,  quarries, 
woods,  and  fisheries,  we  still  find  that  Italy,  taking  all  her  states,  is  not  a  po¬ 
pulous,  not  a  highly  cultivated,  not  a  great  commercial  country.  The  Italian 
population,  take  them  altogether,  are  worse  clad,  worse  sheltered,  and  worse  fed 
than  the  people  of  France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany.  What  are  the  causes  ? 
The  government, — the  disunion  of  the  country,  in  separate  states, — the  reli¬ 
gion, — the  people  themselves, — the  climate, — the  soil, — the  non-division  of  pro¬ 
perty,  in  some  states, — its  subdivision,  in  other,  states, — are,  one  or  the  other,  va¬ 
riously  ascribed  as  the  causes  which  have  effected  all  that  of  good,  or  of  evil,  is 
presented  to  us  in  the  existing  aspect  of  Italy,  and  of  the  condition  of  the  Italian 
people. 

Taking  any  of  these  as  the  cause  of  evil,  we  might  refute  them,  at  least,  so 
far  as  to  say,  that  the  Italians,  whether  in  Lombardy,  in  Tuscany,  in  the  Papal 
States,  in  Calabria,  or  in  Sicily,— not  excepting  even  the  Lazaroni  of  Naples, 
are  intellectually  and  physically  capable  of  .doing,  and  willing  to  learn  and  to 
do,  as  much  as  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  country ;  that  Catholicism  does  not 
prevent  the  people  of  Brabant,  of  Flanders,  of  Bohemia,  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Austria,  and  of  Styria,  from  being  industrious,  well  clad,  well  sheltered,  and 
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well  fed ;  that  the  government  of  Austria  and  of  Lombardy  is  the  same,  and  for 
several  years  administered  in  the  same  spirit ;  and  that  the  soil  and  climate  of 
Provence  in  France,  and  of  the  plains  of  Piedmont  i?i  Italy,  and  the  religion  of 
the  people,  in  both,  are  the  same.  One  or  the  other  of  the  above  causes  may,  no 
doubt,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  different  state-governments,  have  had  their  good 
or  evil  influences,  but  circumstances  more  remote  than  those  now  existing  have 
certainly  been  the  chief  causes  of  the  present,  comparatively,  unadvanced  condi¬ 
tion  of  most  of  the  Italian  States.  The  natural  disadvantages  of  Italy  are 
the  very  few  good  harbours,  especially  on  the  northern  coasts,  and  within  the 
Adriatic1,  and  the  difliculty  of  access  to  the  interior,  from  the  whole  sea-coast, 
which  extends  from  the  northern  frontier  of  Tuscany  to  the  frontiers  of 
France.  This  difficulty  is  formed  by  the  vast  barriers  of  the  maritime  alps  : 
which  rise  abruptly  from  the  shores,  and  separate  the  Mediterranean  from  the 
great  fertile  plain  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy. 

The  area  of  all  Italy  and  the  Italian  Islands  is  about  the  same  in  extent  as  that 
of  the  United  Kingdom:  that  is  about  120,000  English  square  miles.  The  pro¬ 
ductive  area  of  Italy, — the  soil,  capable  of  producing  food  to  maintain  life,  is 
much  greater.  The  population  of  all  Italy  is  calculated  by  Serristori  and  from 
the  census  taken  in  several  states,  to  amount  to  twenty-two  millions  and  a  half  of 
inhabitants. 

'This  statement  we  consider  exaggerated  from  all  we  have  observed  in  the 
country:  especially  in  the  Papal  States,  and  in  Naples.  Hie  total  population  we 
estimate,  in  round  numbers,  at  not  more  than  21,000,000 :  viz. — 

Sq.  mWes.  Population. 

Lombardo  Venetian  Kingdom,  including  the  government 


of  Trieste .  22,200  5,200,000 

Kingdom  of  Sardinia,  including  the  island,  and  ex¬ 
clusive  of  Savoy .  .  25,200  4,000,000 

Tuscany,  Parma,  Lucca,  Modena  .  .  .  .13,100  2,600,000 

Papal  States  ......  .  17,200  f  2, 500,' 000 

Kingdom  of  Naples,  including  Sicily  .  .  .  42,200  6,700,000 


119,900  21,000,000 

It  is  estimated  that,  with  even  moderately  well  applied  cultivation,  the  soil  of 
Italy  might  be  easily  rendered  capable  of  maintaining  a  population  of  at  least 
50,000,000 ;  and  if  we  travel  over  Sicily,  the  Papal  States,  and  many  other  parts, 
and  observe  the  wastes,  deserted  farms,  .and  decayed  towns  and  villages,  we 
consider  this  estimate  far  from  an  exaggeration.  With  respect  to  the  pro- 
ducts,  trade,  navigation,  and  tariffs  of  Italy,  we  will  detail  these  separately .under,, 
the  head  of  each  state. 
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LOMBARDO-VENETIAN  KINGDOM — AGRICULTURE. 

This  fertile  section  of  the  Austrian  empire,  situated  between  the  northern 
'and  the  maritime  alps,  and  stretching  from  the  frontiers  of  Piedmont  to  the 
Adriatic,  comprises  the  most  generally  productive  part  of  Italy.  It  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  its  mulberries  and  silk;  its  rice,  Indian  corn,  and  wheat;  its 
Parmesan  and  its  stracchino  cheese.  The  vine,  olive,  chestnut,  and  a  great 
variety  of  fruits  are  raised.  Potatoes  and  various  vegetables  are  also  grown, 
and  the  inhabitants  are  in  a  better  condition  than  in  most  parts  of  Italy,  if 
Tuscany  be  not  excepted.  The  farmhouses  are  often  large,  but  inconveniently 
and  scantily  furnished,  and,  generally  speaking,  there  is  a  great  absence  of  com¬ 
pleteness  about  the  dwellings,  and  in  the  implements  of  husbandry:  many 
things  are  found  out  of  order ;  and  we  seldom  fail  to  "bbserve  a  prevalence  of 
the  makeshift  system,  in  agriculture,  as  well  as  in  other  branches  of  industry. 

There  is,  however,  a  great  variety  in  the  pursuits,  as  well  as  in  the  habitations 
of  the  people.  Those  in  the  mountain  or  hilly  regions  live  and  work  very 
differently  from  those  in  the  low  countries  of  Lombardy  and  Venice.  The  flat 
countries  derive  their  fertility  from  the  mountain  regions  which  fill  those  great 
reservoirs,  the  lakes  of  Maggiore,  Como,  and  Garda,  with  the  ■water,  which  is 
carried  downwards  by  the  rivers,  and  serves  to  flood  the  rice-fields  and  other 
lands  requiring  irrigation. 

Our  information  respecting  the  statistics,  agriculture  and  pasturage  of  Lom¬ 
bardy  is  taken  partly  from  the  statistical  information  which  we  collected  in  Italy 
hi  the  years  1838  and  1839;  and  partly  from  the  statistical  work  of  Colonel 
Serrestqri, — from  the  work  of  Chateauvieux, — from  statistical  papers  published  in 
Milan, — from  the  valuable  statements  collected  by  Mr.  Vice-consul  Campbell 
for,  and  published  in.  Dr.  Bowring’s  report ;  from  Dr.  Stringer’s  Statistics  of  the 
Austrian  Empire  (Vienna,  1840),  and  Dr.  Schubert’s  statistical  work  on  the  same 
empire  (Konigsburg,  1842). 

Dr.  Stringer  distributes  the  lands  of  Lombardy  as  follows;  viz. — 

Austrian  yoclis. 

Arable  land . 1,119,750 

Vineyards  ..  _ _ _ _ .  .  539,760 

- — - - — - MeadowsT orchards,  and  gardens  .  .  513,550 

Pastures  .  • .  405,190 

Woods .  707,540 

Total  yochs  .  .  .  .  3,285,790 

=  British  statute  acres  .  4,677,281 
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This  nearly  corresponds  with  Dr.  Schubert’s  statement.  The  latter  calculates 


the  produce  of  grain  as  follows : 
Wheat 

Maize  and  rye  . 

Rice 

Rarley 

Oats 


Austrian  metzen. 
2,581,630 
4,855,295 
540,631 
47,787 
277,155 


Total  metzen  .  .  .  .  .  8,302,498 

=  Imperial  quarters  .  .  .  613,727 

Dr.  Schubert  states  the  live  stock  to  be  as  follows,  for  1834,  and  that  they 
have  scarcely  increased  since  that  time,  viz. : — Horses,  58,776  5  mules,  12,536  ; 
asses,  13,311;  horned  cattle,  423,134  ;  sheep,  198,351  ;  goats,  75,875 ;  swine, 
101,000  :  total,  882,983  live  stock.  This  statement  gives  to  Lombardy  a  leWhum- 
ber  of  live  stock  than  to  any  other  country  in  Europe.  The  whole  Austrian  empire 
possesses  about  35,000,000  of  live  stock,  or  about  one  for  each  of  the  population  ; 
while  Lombardy,  according  to  Schubert,  possesses  only  about  one  for  every  three 
of  the  inhabitants.  Lombardy  and  the  Venetian  provinces  yield,  according  to 
Schubert,  5,206,363  Austrian  eimers  of  wine,  and  225,000  centners  of  flax  and 
hemp. 

1.  The  Mountainous  Region  comprises  the  high  northern  parts  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Bergamo,  Brescia,  and  Como;  and  the  province  of  Sondrio.  The 
lower  heights  of  the  Alps  consist  of  woodlands  and  pastures.  The  wood  is 
chiefly  fir,  larch,  birch,  oaks,  and  chestnut ;  the  pastures  in  the  mountain  slopes 
and  valleys.  T^e  herds  ( Bergami )  ascend,  with  their  families,  horses,  and 
cattle,  to  great  elevations  on  the  Alps  during  summer,  and  descend,  gradually, 
as  is  the  case  in  Switzerland,  when  winter  approaches,  to  the  valleys  and  low 
country.  Cultivation  is  attended  to  with  great  labour  on  the  southern  declivi¬ 
ties  of  the  mountain  region ;  the  ground  being  formed  in  terraces,  and  the  earth 
frequently  carried  up  to  supply  what  has  been  washed  down  by  the  rain. 

The  vine  is  cultivated  on  the  slopes  or  terraces.  Walnut  and  mulberry-trees 
are  also  grown.  Common  fruits,— some  hemp  and  flax,— barley,  rye,  Indian  corn, 
buckwheat,  millet,  potatoes,  common  and  kitchen  vegetables,  are  all  grown, 
though  not  in  great  abundance.  Wax  and  honey  are  collected ;  the  latter,  espe¬ 
cially  that  of  Bormio,  is  delicious. 

“  Tlie  heritage  of  families  is  subdivided,  even  to  the  measure  of  a  few  yards,  because 
every  heir  wishes  to  have  his  portion  :  the  ground  is  covered  over  with  land-marks.  Thus 
the  value  of  the  property  is  calculated  rather  by  the  attachment  to  the  soil  than  by  the 
profits  the  peasants  derive  from  it ;  the  income  represents  the  hard  labour  more  than  the 
_ grouud-aud-tlie-capital-togetlier. _ 

“  Extensive  farming  is  not  suitable  to  properties  like  these  ;  the  peasant  could  not 
submit  to  such  great  fatigue  without  the  certainty  of  enjoying  for  a  long  time  the  fruits  of 
his  labours  ;  hence  there  prevails  an  hereditary  tenantry,  in  which  the  peasant  figures  as  a 
proprietor,  and  pays  to  its  ancient  master  a  certain  quantity  of  its  productions,  which  then 
exceeds  the  half  of  the  rough  income ;  he  pays  besides  the  greater  part  of  the  taxes.  These 
occupiers  are  called  livelli  (quit-rent  tenants),  although  they  arc  - not  so  in  the  precise 
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sense  of  the  word.  Properties  so  subdivided  render  works  of  defence  and  of  improvement 
on  a  large  scale  impossible,  consequently  the  above  system,  which  is  necessary  to  the  hill 
cultivation,  is  weak  and  unprofitable  when  adopted  in  the  level  grounds  lying  in  the  bottom 
of  the  'valleys. 

“  These  properties  are  often  subject  to  the  devastations  of  the  torrents,  which  destroy 
houses,  bridges,  and  roads  ;  they  have  in  general  a  sandy  poor  soil,  or  a  clayey  bottom  dege¬ 
nerating  easily  into  marsh.” — Dr.  Bowrinrfs  Report,  p.  96. 

Marshy  grounds  occur  at  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  of  the  lakes.  The 
wines  of  this  region  are  exported  to  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol.  They  are  said 
to  improve  when  sent  to  the  north,  and  to  deteriorate  when  brought  down  to 
the  flat  country.  Calves,  kids,  lambs,  small  goats,  milk-cheeses,  and  the  rich 
cheese  called  stracchino ;  butter,  and  honey ;  fire-wood,  and  charcoal ;  walnut, 
larch,  and  pine  timber;  granite,  marble,  slates,  and  bricks;  iron,  steel,  arms, 
agricultural  and  smiths’ implements;  cloths  and  some  hemp,  and  all  the  com¬ 
modities  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  high  country  export,  are  exchanged  with 
those  of  the  Milanese,  and  other  low  countries,  for  the  produce  and  fabrics  of 
the  latter. 

2.  Littoral  Region,  or  Riviera. — This  region  comprehends  the  districts  of 
Gravedona,  Dongo,  Bellaggio,  Menaggio,  Bellano,  Lecco,  and  Erba,  in  the  pro- 
vine®  cl  Como ;  Lovero,  and  Sarnico,  in  Bergamo  ;  and  Iseo,  Gargnano,  Salb, 
and  Lonato,  in  Brescia. 

“  The  littoral  parts  of  the  lakes  ( riviere  hc.uali)  belong  to  the  elevated  region,  and  form 
the  sides  of  high,  calcareous  mountains,  which  shelter  them,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the 
cold  winds.  They  are  exposed  to  the  warm  air  from  the  south  and  from  the  lakes ;  they 
are  rarely  subject  to  frost  or  sifmv,  and  in  these  districts  the  climate  is  much  more  tem¬ 
perate  than  on  the  hills  and  plains  situated  in  a  lower  degree  of  latitude ;  hence  they  arc 
covered  with  olives.  The  lemon  is  cultivated  not  only  lor  ornament  but  lor  gain  j  the 
laurel  is  also  cultivated  for  its  oil.  * 

“  These  districts  produce  much  wine  and  silk ;  the  country  is  covered  with  villas  and 
gardens  adorned  with  cypresses,  pomegranates,  or  with  acacias  ;  on  the  rocks  the  agnvc, 
Americana  (aloe)  grows ;  but  in  proceeding,  a  little  into  the  country  in  some  places  there 
arc  rugged  hills  and  pasture- grounds,  in  others  torrents,  forests,  and  all  the  sterility  of  the 
mountain  region  reappears. 

“  Properties  are  much  divided  on  the  Lake  of  Garda  (district  of  Gargnano),  a  few 
yards  of  ground  set  apart  for  the  cultivation  of  lemons  .suffice  to  maintain  a  whole  family. 
The  peasants  are,  properly  speaking-,  gardeners.  In  this  district  arc  almost  entirely  pro¬ 
duced  the  11,800,000  lemons,  and  the  40,000  lbs.  of  laurel  oil  which  arc  due  to  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Brescia.” — Report,  p.  96. 

The  lemon-trees  are  sheltered  in  winter  and  cold  weather  by  sheds  which 
cover  them.  This  region*  is  chiefly  dependant  on  the  former  for  timber. 
The  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  is  greatly  extending,  and  that  of  the  olive 
decreasing. - 

It  must  be  noticed  that  for  several  years  the  mulberry  has  by  degrees  sup¬ 
planted  the  olive,  because  the  product  of  the  mulberry-tree  is  more  constant, 
and  the  time  of  crop  less  distant,  whilst  with  the  olive  there  are  alternate  years 
of  abundance  and  of  scarcity.  The  olive  crop  is  gathered  towards  the  end  of 
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the  year,  and  remains  long  exposed  to  accidents.  In  the  province  of  Brescia, 
within  these  last  36  years,  the  production  of  silk  has  increased  from  about 
1,900,000  lbs.  to  more  than  3,000,000  lbs.,  that  of  oil  has  diminished  from 
400,000  lbs.  to  180,000  lbs. 

3.  liilli/  Region. — Tlr.s  region  extends,  forming  a  rather  narrow  belt  of 
country,  immediately  north  of  the  low  country,  along  the  upper  parts  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Milan,  Como,  Bergamo  and  Brescia. 

“  The  chief  productions  of  the  hill  country  are,  the  finest  silk,  wines,  cheese,  com, 
maize,  pmrico ,  millet,  chestnuts,  fruit,  and  some  olives,  besides  vegetables. 

“  Tlie  declivities  feeing  the  north  have  the  most  elevated  summits,  and  are  covered 
with  forests.  In  the  environs  of  Como  (Tavemcrio,  Geronico)  are  great  pine  forests. 
Cypresses  are  very  frequently  found.  The  water  in  some  places  is  scarce,  and  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  fields,  even  in  the  groat  valleys,  is  neglected. 

“The  properties  are  less  divided- than  in  the  mountain  region;  still  they  ruv^Sways - 

split  into  small  stewardships  (inussa'rir)  from  the  value  of  from  15,000 -to  20,000  francs. 

“  Few  peasants  are  proprietors  ;  the  greater  part  are  simple  tenants,  and  par  in  kind. 

'  They  keep  cows  and  bulls,  but  milk,  cheese,  and  butter  are  scarce :  part  of  thqse  articles 
arc  introduced  from  the  mountains,  and  part  from  the  low  country.  There  arc  few 
goats  and  sheep. 

“  The  inhabitants  attend  principally  to  the  cultivation  of  silk ;  and  with  the  money 
gained,  from  this  production  they  provide  themselves  decently  with  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  houses  in  general  are  large,  well-aired  and  clean,  which  they  owe  chiefly  to  the  use 
these  rooms  are  put  to  in  rearing  silkworms,  as  the  worms  arc  always  more  prosperous  in 
good  apartments.  Here,  as  everywhere  in  the  Lombardian  provinces,  the  abodes  of  the 
peasantry  are  .built  of  brick  with  tiled  roofs. 

“  Villages,  hamlets,  and  isolated  houses,  with  little  intervening  space,  are  spread  about 
even  on  the  back  of  the  mountains,  and  arc  connected  by  carriage-roads,  made  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  proprietors  and  of  the  communes.  The  inhabitants  are  hospitable,  and 
crimes  are  rare  among  them.  There  are  quarries  of  marble  ;  also  quarries  of  freestone 
and  clay  beds.’’ — p.  97. 

The  climqte  is  salubrious,  mild,  and  free  from  fogs.  Hailstorms  are  frequent. 

In  this  region  there  are  often  clear  days,  when  in  the  adjacent  fiat  country  the 
sun  is  not  visible. 

The  wines  of  Montorabio  and  Montorfano  arc  highly  extolled,  but  they  are 
seldom  prepared  with  sufficient  care  for  exportation. 

4.  The  Upper  Flat  Country  comprehends  part  of  Soma,  Gallarato,  Busto, 
Cuggionno,  Saronno,  Borlassina,  Desio,  Monza,  and  a  part  of  Vimercato,  in  the 
province  of  Milan ;  Verdello,  Treviglio,  Martinango,  and  Romano,  in  Bergamo ; 
part  of  Ospitaletto  and  Montechiaro,  in  Brescia ;  Castiglione,  Canneto,  Asola, 
Castel  GofTrcdo,  and  Roverbella,  in  Mantua. 

This  regipn  is  traversed  by  gentle  undulations  which  branch  from  the  hills  ; 
siliceous  earth  prevails,  and  the  soil  is  in  many  places  dry,  and  not  of  natural 
fertility.  The  dry  districts  are  often  to  a  great  extent  covered  with  heath  and 
other  plants  common  to  barren  lands.  There  are  still  remaining,  forests  of  oak, 
pine,  and  chestnuts. 

“  The  subterranean  waters  are  very  deep,  and  the  wells,  for  the  greater  part,  are 
several  hundred  yards  under  ground,  chiefly  in  the  environs  of  Gallarato,  Saronno,’  and 
Desio.  The  peasantry,  when  they  have  not  some  canal  of  water  in  the  neighbourhood, 
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arc  obliged  to  collect  the  rain-water  in  tanks,  called  foppe ,  or  large  square  ditches  em¬ 
bedded  with  a  clayey  stratum,  which  contain  the  rain-water  for  the  use  of  the  cattle,  and 
which  in  dry  weather  becomes  green  and  unhealthy. 

“  The  ground  is  cultivated  in  wheat,  rye,  Indian  com  (which  last  suffers  much  from  the 
drought),  a  little  buckwheat,  panico,  millet,  colza,  melons,  and,  above  all,  in  mulberry  and 
fruit  plants,  chiefly  peaches. 

“  In  situations  near  the  water  the  apple-tree  flourishes.  In  general  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
meadow-land  and  of  cattle.  Asses  are  much  used ;  few  or  no  goats  are  maintained.  The 
peasants  are  less  active,  less  cordial,  and  less  cleanly  than  in  the  Hill  Country’. 

“  Instead  of  massare,  or  stewardships,  as  in  the  hills,  it  is  customary  to  have  pgio- 
nanti,  scaring- tenants,  peasants  who  pay  the  rent  in  money  for  the  house,  and  a  fixed  rent 
in  kind  for  the  ground.  When  in  want  of  fodder  and  bedding  for  the  cattle  the  deficiency 
is  made  up  by  an  abundant  supply  of  lupins,  colza,  and  with  heath,  which  latter  substance 
is  collected  for  this  purpose  ;  it  is  out  from  a  portion  of  licath-ground,  and  given  as  an  ap¬ 
pendage  to  a  certain  quantity  of  cultivated  land.  The  inhabitants  arc  much  addicted  to 
smuggling,  and  inclined  to  a  licentious  life,  much  more  so  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  hills 
and  of  the  mountains.” — p.  98. 

5.  The  Loro  Flat  Country  comprehends  Bollate,  Gorgonzola,  Melzo,  Meleg- 
nano,  and  Corsico,  in  Milan ;  the  provinces  of  Pavia,  Lodi,  Crema,  and  Cre¬ 
mona  ;  Marcaria,  Bozzolo,  Sabbioneta,  Viadana,  Borgo  Forte,  Mantua,  Ostiglia ; 
Lazarra,  Gonzaga,  Revere,  and  Sermidc,  in  Mantua ;  Orzi-Novi,  Verola-Nuova, 
Bagnolo,  and  Leno,  in  Brescia. 

A  siliceous  soil  prevails  also  in  this  region ;  but  the  same  aridity  does  not 
exist  as  in  the  upper  flat  region.  Weils  of  good  water  are  easily  formed  by 
digging  a  very  moderate  depth.  Fontanili  are  semicircular  excavations  dug  in  the 
earth,  in  which  are  placed  long  tubes,  from  the  bottom  of  which  bubble  up  co¬ 
pious  streams  of  water.  The  water  flows  from  the  fontanili  into  a  channel  or 
ditch,  along  which  the  water  runs  and  irrigates  the  fields.  These  water-ditches 
are,  when  running  in  their  course,  increased  by  additional  tubes  from  other 
springs.  The  fontanili  abound  chiefly  in  the  Milanese. 

Water  is  also  drawn  from  the  rivers  by  canals.  The  smaller  canals,  cavi  and 
rugic,  are  innumerable,  and  were  cut  at  different  times  to  conduct  the  water  to 
higher  grounds.  They  often  encroach  on  each  other,  mixing  their  waters,  or 
avoiding  them  by  means  of  bridges,  canals,  or  by  syphons,  called  sake  di  gatlo. 

(t  The  waters  are  not  all  of  the  same  value  ;  some  are  siliceous,  some  cold,  some  warm  ; 
they  are  either  too  fat  for  the  rice  grounds,  or  too  lean  for  the  meadows.  The  fattest  are 
those  of  the  Yettabia,  into  which  the  subterraneous  waters  of  Milan  flow'. 

“  The  grounds  inundated  by  these  are  let  as  high  as  50  livres  of  Milan  (1/.  9s.  st.)  per 
pertica  (7;)  perticas  form  an  acre),  that  is  to  say’,  quadruple  the  value  of  the  common 
irrigated  grounds. 

.  “  The  waters  are  diligently  measured  by  rules  deduced  from  the  law  of  hydrostatics, 
which  have  passed  into  an  habitual  practice.  The  canals  are  provided  with  graduated 
doors,  which  are  raised  or  lowered  according  as  the  case  may  be  :  they  are  termed  incastri. 
The  measure  is  called  oneia,  and  corresponds  to  the  quantity  of  water  which  passes 
through  a  square  hole,  3  Milanese  inches  high  (an  oncia  of  Milan  equals  2  inches 
English),  and  4  inches  wide,  open  1  inch  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  which,  with  its 
pressure,  determines  a  given  velocity.  Sometimes  the  same  number  of  inches  of  water  is 
given  out  by  the  day  and  the  hour  on  different  farms. 

“  The  value  of  a  property  depends  on  the  command,  the  conveniency,  and  the  good- 
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ness  of  the  water  ;  if  deprived  of  water,  it  would  diminish  in  price.  Hcnoe  the  state  of 
the  waters  is  the  object  of  local  statutes,  of  diligent  care  and  keeping.  The  absolute  pro¬ 
perty  of  an  inch  of  water  is  valued  from  10,000  to  15,000  francs  of  capital ;  some  waters 
are  valued  as  high  as  30,000  francs.  Some  estates  have  the  right  to  allow  the  waters  to 
flow  on  certain  fields  in  preference.  Every  one  has  the  right  to  cause  a  new  canal  of  irri¬ 
gation  to  pass  across  the  grounds  of  his  neighbours,  paying  the  fair  value  of  the  ground 
occupied  by  the  canal,  adding  to  it  one  quarter  more.  The  flowing  waters  serve  for  fresh 
irrigation,  and  always  become  more  warm  and  fat. 

“  The  talent  of  an  agriculturist  consists  in  causing  the  waters  to  circulate  in  such  a 
manner  as  that  all  the  fields  become  irrigated  according  to  the  agricultural  rotation  of  the 
season,  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  water,  and  the  time  he  ought  to  profit  by 
them.” — p.  99. 


The  best  irrigation  is  that  in  the  low  lands  of  Milan,  Lodi,  and  Pavia. 

Chateauvicux  says  that 

“  Although  the  cultivation '  of  rice  in  Lombardy  is  remarkably  unhealthy,  sickly 
labourers  are  seen  walking  along  the  banks  to  superintend  the  distribution  of  the  water. 
They  are  clad  like  miners,  in  coarse  clothing,  and  wander  about,  pale  as  spectres,  among 
the  reeds  and  near  the  sluices,  which  they  have  barely  strength  to  open  and  shut.  When 
crossing  a  canal  they  are  frequently  obliged  to  plunge  into  the  water,  out  of  which  they 
come  wet  and  covered  with  mud,  carrying  with  them  the  germs  of  fever,  which  invariably 
attacks  them.  They  are  not  the  only  victims,  for  the  harvest  labourers  seldom  gather  in  the 
crop  without  being  seized  With  rigors ,  the  air  in  all  the  environs  being  polluted  by  the 
stagnant  waters.  The  cultivation  of  the  rice  planters  is,  consequently,  restrained  by  law, 
and  they  are  prohibited  to  extend  its  culture'  beyond  prescribed  limits. 

“  The  estates  in  the  Low  Country  are  generally  let  in  farms.  The  farmers  have  con¬ 
siderable  capital  in  stock,  viz.,  in  cattle,  agricultural  implements,  seed,  and  timber.  The 
farms  are  usually  from  the  rent  of  10,000  to  60,000  francs,  from  1,000  to  6,000  pertiche, 
and  even  as  high  as  96,000. 

“  The  poorest  estates  in  the  Low  Country  are  let  for  about  6  francs  per  pcrtica,  the 
middling  for  1 1  francs,  the  best  for  13.  The  mnreiti  meadows  reach  even  to  38  francs  per 
portion,  when  taken  separately.  The  leases  are  generally  for  nine  years,  sometimes  for  12, 
and  even  for  18.  There  are  families  who  cultivate  the  same  soil  for  several  generations  : 
those  who  cultivate  their  own  estates  are  called  farmers  of  their  own  ( fittabili  del  suo ) ; 
but  they  arc  not  considered  a  superior  class,  because  they  are  not  always  the  richest.  The 
fanner  usually  gives  security,  or  pays  the  rent  a  year  or  two  in  advance.  The  rural  leases 
end  and  begin  on  the  11th  of  November  (St.  Martin’s  day).  When  the  proprietor  tliinks 
proper,  lie  sends  the  surveyors  ( ingegneri )  to  make  a  local  inspection  of  the  premises  and 
lands.  They  estimate  the  state  of  the  grounds,  and  of  their  actual  cultivation — the 
buildings,  the  canals — the  plantations  of  poplar,  alder,  willow,  elm,  oak,  and  other  plants, 
numbering  them  one  by  one,  by  means  of  a  kind  of  rosario,  under  various  classes  :  these 
classes  have  each  a  particular  value.  They  estimate  the  value  of  the  plants  felled,  desig¬ 
nating  those  which  the  farmer  may  cut  down  for  his  own  use  ;  they  take  an  account  of  the 
repairs  in  the  buildings,  in  canals,  and  in  other  works  :  they  then  make  a  balance  of  debt 
and  credit. 

“  The  farmer  is  generally  obliged  to  feed  a  certain  number  of  cattle  ;  he  cannot  remove 
the  manure  to  another  farm  ;  he  cannot  fell  the  trees,  but  he  may  lop  them,  to  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  small  wood,  as  well  as  to  remove  a  hurtful  shade.  .  Large  timber  trees  are 
never  lopped.” 

In  the  country  between  Milan,  Lodi,  and  Pavia,  the  cheese  called  in  the 
country  Grana  is  made.  This  is  the  cheese  usually  called  Parmesan.  Lodi  is  the 
chief  country  of  its  production ;  while  Milan  and  Pavia  are  celebrated  for  rise 
cultivation.  i 
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In  the  eastern  part  of  Lodi  and  Crema,  the  finest  flax  is  cultivated,  and  ex¬ 
ported  to  foreign  countries  by  way  of  Venice  and  Genoa.  In  the  higher  parts 
of  Crema  rice  is  also  cultivated. 

In  the  Cremonese  country,  where  there  is  but  little  irrigation,  the  cultivation 
of  various  kinds  of  grain,  flax,  mulberry-trees,  and  the  vine  is  chiefly  followed. 
In  the  low  parts,  along  the  Po,  towards  Cassa  Maggiore,  wine  is  the  principal 
production ;  cream  of  tartar  is  also  prepared  there.  The  flax  of  Cremona  is 
shorter  and  coarser  than  that  of  Crema. 

In  the  higher  parts  of  Mantua  there  are  extensive  vineyards,  and  in  the  low 
grounds  rice  is  extensively  cultivated. 

“  The  inhabitants  of  the  Low  Country  have  less  veracity,  and  are  less  inclined  to  be 
industrious,  or  to  engage  in  commerce,  than  in  the  upper  part  of  the  country.  Hence  in 
the  lower  countries  industry  is  greatly  restricted.  Nevertheless,  in  the  low  Cremonese  ter¬ 
ritory  much  linen  cloth  is  manufactured,  mostly  at  Viadana,  as  also  at  Pralboino,  in  the 
province  of  Brescia.  .  Some  classes  of  the  peasantry,  and  chiefly  those  who  tend  large 
flocks,  often  change  masters,  and  show  little  settled  conduct. 

“The  territory  from  which  the  (misnamed)  Parmesan  cheese  is  produced  is  20  miles 
wide  from  Pavia  to  Milan  and  Lodi,  and  double  that  in  length  from  Abbiategrasso,  by  the 
Ticini,  to  Codogno,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Adda  and  Po.  The  cows  set  apart  for  this 
production  are  about  80,000.  It  is  seldom  found  profitable  to  rear  them  in  the  country, 
hence  it  may  be  said  they  all  come  from  foreign  parts ;  viz.,  from  Switzerland,  also  from  the 
Tyrol,  and  from  Bavaria.  They  are  bought  from  the  age  of  three  to  four  years,  between 
October  and  March,  and  continue  (o  give  milk  abundantly  for  about  seven  years.  Nearly 
11,400  are  imported  every  year ;  the  price  of  each  is  from  147.  to  157.  sterling ;  the  finest 
are  valued  in  some  years  at  167.  to  187.,  and  the  highest  price  is  from  197.  to  20 7.  Thus 
their  purchase  costs  about  4,000,000  of  francs  yearly.  After  seven  years  they  are  sold  j  the 
most  worn-out,  from  4to_5  zechins  (60  francs),  the  best  for  15  zeehins  (140  francs).  By 
this,  '700,000  francs  are  annually  recovered.  The  800,000  cows  give  about  70,000  calves, 
which  are  consumed  in  the  towns,  and  are  valued  according  to  their  ages  (from  3  days  to 
30)  from  15  to  35  francs  ;  total,  about  1,700,000  francs. 

“  A  herd  of  50  cows,  with  their  whey  and  other  residues,  joined  to  some  pasture  and  to 
the  rice  peelings,  will  maintain  about  50  pigs,  farrowed  in  the  house,  which  are  sold  for 
about  35  francs  each  j  which  gives  a  total  of  2,800,000  francs. 

“  Of  this  sum  about  two-thirds  represent  the  value  of  the  whey  furnished  by  the 
said  cows  (or  1,800,000  fr'vncs).  The  pork  is  not  dried ;  a  part  is  eaten  fresh ;  the 
greater  part  is  made  into  salami  (sausages).  The  lard  is  used  to  season  the  soup  of  the 
peasants. 

“  In  this  way,  the  sale  of  the  cows,  the  calves,  and  pigs  (total,  4,200,000  francs), 
covers  the  outlay  for  the  purchase  of  the  1 1,400  cows  and  its  interest.  The  butter  and 
cheese  remain,  which  represent  the  agricultural  value. 

“  In  the  course  of  a  year,  every  cow  gives  about  80  large  pounds  (62  kil.) — 28  ounces 
to  a  pound,  or  total  640,000  of  these  pounds  (nearly  496,000  kil.),  which  is  sold  by  the 
farmers  to  the  retail  sellers  for  about  1  fr.  25  c.  pc.'  pound  :  this  produces  800,000  francs. 
The  gain  of  the  retail  sellers  is  from  6  to  8  centimes  per  pound,  winch  will  give  almost 
450,000  francs. 

“The  cheese  produced  from  a  cow  is,  on  an  average,  200  large  pounds  (155  kil.), 
which  is-  weighed  after-six  months.'  It  is  sold  twice  a  year :  that  called  La  Sortc  Maggiore 
(May  lot)  is  the  summer  produce  ;  the  other,  called  La  Sortc  Quartirola  o  Inrcrncvga 
(the  winter  lot)  the  winter  produce.  The  average  price  is  from  92  francs  to  100  francs 
for  every  100  large  pounds.  The  total  will  be  16,000,000  large  pounds  (12,500,000  kil.) 
— the  average  value  from  15,000,000  to  16,000,000  francs. 
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'•  After  two  or  three  years’  seasoning  in  the  warehouses  of  the  merchants,  who  are 
principally  at  Codogno,  province  of  Lodi,  and  Corsica,  province  of  Milan,  the  weight  of 
cheese  diminishes  o  percent.:  there  remain  1 .1.200,000  largo  pounds.  About  the  half 
comprehends  two  inferior  sorts.  The  first  of  these  sorts  is  cheese  of  a  had  quality;  the 
other  inferior  sort,  is  of  a  good  quality,  which,  from  some  defect  in  the  shape,  cannot  be 
exported,  and  is  consumed  in  the  country.  These  two  sorts  arc  sold  at  the  average  pur¬ 
chase  price.  The  other  half  is  exported,  and  is  valued  according  to  the  market  price  of 
the  country.  About  92  to  100  francs  is  the  average  limit,  which  are  estimated  at 
1 4.720,00(5  francs.  Deducting  the  purchase  of  this  half,  there  remains  7,360,000  francs, 
which  represent  the  expenses  of  seasoning,  and  for  the  other  half — the  interests,  the  gains, 
and  the  losses  of  the  merchants. 

“  The  value  of  the  cheese  and  butter  consumed  and  exported  is  about  23,360,000 
francs :  and  the  total  value  of  butter  and  cheese  is  about  32,000,000,  in  which  other  sub¬ 
stances  made  from  milk  arc  not  included.” 

In  the  Milanese  districts  the  rich  cheese,  called  stracchino,  is  made  from  cream 
and  unskimmed  cows’  milk.  This  cheese  is  also  exported.  The  best  is  made  at 
Gorgonzola,  12  miles  east  of  Milan.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cow  which  yields 
this  milk  affords  a  double  gain  to  that  yielding  the  Parmesan  cheese. 

The  stracchino  is  sold  fresh,  at  about  1  franc  the  great  pound  of  28  ounces 
(1  franc  2S  c.  the  kil.)  Old  stracchino  is  greatly  esteemed.  The  qnartirolo  strac¬ 
chino  chui  ned  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  is  made  from  the  milk  of  migrating  herds 
callfed  hergamini,  which  descend  in  the  autumn  to  the  plains,  and  pasture  where 
Parmesan  is  not  made.  It  is  of  less  value  than  the  summer  cheese. 

In  the  Lodian  country,  where  there  are  no  rice-grounds,  from  65  to  80  cows 
arc  allotted  to  1000  pertiche  of  land,  or  one  for  every  12  or  15  perticlic. 

In  the  Milanese  and  Pavia,  cultivated  promiscuously  in  rice-grounds,  28 
cows  are  allotted  to  1000  pertiche,  or  one  for  every  35  pertiche.  In  the^lower 
Milanese  and  Pavia  a  pair  of  ox'en  are  pastured  on  every  500  pertiche,  and  one 
horse  on  every  200  pertiche. 

In  the  Lodian  districts  a  smaller  number  of  oxen  and  a  greater  number  of 
horses  are  bred,  in  consequence  of  the  lighter  soils. 

In  the  Milanese  and  Paviari  grazing  districts  it  is  estimated  that  100  pertiche 
will  maintain  28  cows,  28  pigs,  and  5  oxen ;  in  the  Lodian  pastures,  70  cows, 
70  pigs,  2  oxen,  and  8  horses. 

“  Three  kinds  of  pasture  are  used  for  cows :  viz.,  the  marcito  (or  constantly-flooded 
meadow-laud)  ;  irrigalorio  stabile  (tile  merely  irrigated  grounds)  erbatico  (or  rotation 
meadow-grounds).  The  marcito  is  quite  an  indigenous  cultivation :  this  consists  in  di¬ 
viding  the  ground  into  so  many  small  parallelograms,  sensibly  inclined  to  one  side.  The 
water  which  fills  the  little  canals  amongst  them  overflows  these  spots  slowly :  it  spreads 
like  a  veil  over  these  spaces,  and  by  the  inclination  of  the  ground  falls  again  into  the 
opposite  canal.  From  this  it  is  diffused  over  other  parts,  so  that  the  whole  meadow  coun¬ 
try  is  continually  flooded  :  from  which  there  is  maintained  a  rapid  and  continual  vegeta¬ 
tion,  in  the  heats  of  summer  and  the  frosts  of  winter  ;  at  the  same  time  no  marshy  weeds 
prevail. 

“  The  grass  is  cut  five  times  a  year;  and  in  some  parts  below  Milan,  in  the  meadows 
(along  the  Vettabbia)  even  to  nine  times.  When  cut,  on  the  31st  of  May,  it  is  32  inches 
high  (-8  metre)  :  at  every  subsequent  cutting  it  is  always  less — the  second  10,  the  third  8, 
the  fourth  6,  A'c.  It  is  quite  tasteless  and  insipid,  and  horses  refuse  to  eat  it,  whiqh  prove 
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the  opinion  of  many  strangers  to  be  erroneous,  who  attribute  the  fine  taste  of  the  cheese  to 
the  flavour  of  the  pasture. 

“  The  marciti  meadows  require  a  continuance  of  water ;  when  there  is  not  a  sufficiency 
of  it,  the  simple  irrigating  system  is  adopted ;  the  grounds  are  then  watered  at  the  interval 
of  several  days. 

“  The  erbatico,  or  rotation  meadow,  alternates  with  the  cultivation  of  rice,  of  grain, 
of  flax,  of  Indian  com,  and  of  oats.  The  following  are  some  of  the  rotations  practised  in 
a  peiiod  of  nine  years,  in  the  Milanese  and  Pavian  districts : 

“  1st  Model. — Rice,  4  years  ;  com,  1  ;  grass,  2  ;  flax,  1  ;  Indian  com,  1. 

“  2d  Model. — Rice,  3  years;  Indian  com,  1,  preparing  the  ground  with  two  or  three 
ploughings;  oats,  1  year,  with  three  ploughings;  grass,  2;  flax  or  Indian  corn,  1,  with 
one  ploughing;  Indian  com,  1,  with  three  ploughings. 

“  3d  Model. — Rice,  3  years;  Indian  com,  1,  with  two  or  three  ploughings;  oats,  1, 
with  three  ploughings;  grass,  2 ;  flax  and  Indian  com,  1,  with  one  ploughing;  Indian 
com,  1,  with  three  pldughings. 

“  4th  Model. — Sometimes  colza  is  sown  among  the  Indian  corn  in  the  middle  of  sum¬ 
mer,  and  gathered  at  the  end  of  May  the  year  following.  Other  Indian  corn  is  then  sown, 
called  agostano,  which  is  reaped  in  October,  and  is  of  somewhat  less  value  than  the 
other. 

“  After  the  flax  crop  there  comes  the  second  harvest  called  tlie  minuto,  or  smaller  crop; 
tills  comprehends  millet,  vegetables,  ami  beans.  • 

“  In  the  last  thirty  years  the  custom  has  been  introduced  to  sow  oats  and  to  cut  it  in 
grass  during  the  autumn  as  forage. 

“  The  same  is  done  with  rye  (after  four  ploughings  have  taken  place  previously),  which 
is  sown  in  the  beginning  of  August  in  free  and  light  grounds.  .  It  is  then  cut  as  forage 
when  sufficiently  high ;  the  following  year  it  is  left  to  grow  as  com. 

“  In  the  Lodian  districts,  instead  of  rice,  greater  time  is  given  to  erbatico,  which  lasts 
from  six  to  eight  years  -without  degenerating.  Tlie  erbatico  is  considered  degenerate  when 
the  spontaneous  clover  begins  to  become  scarce. 

“  The  following  is  one  of  the  Lodian  rotations : — Com  one  year,  with  one  ploughing; 
com  one  year,  with  four  ploughings ;  erbatico  five  years  ;  flax  and  Indian  corn  one  year, 
with  one  ploughing;  Indian  corn  one  year,  with  four  ploughings,  or,  i»stead_of  the  second 
year  of  com,  they  put  down  oats  with  tlirce  ploughing.?,  or  millet,  with  one  ploughing,  for 
autumn  forage.  The  rice  is  not  always  cultivated,  in  rotation  ;  there  are  established  ricc- 
grounds  in  those  places  where  the  ground,  almost  marshy,  does  not  permit  any  other  culti¬ 
vation.  Formerly  these  grounds  were  preferred,  and  in  the  estimate  the  established  rice- 
grounds  were  valued  at  16  crowns,  whilst  the  ground  cultivated  by  turns  for  rico  was  valued 
at  14. 

*•  A  rice-ground  cultivated  in  rotation  always  produces  loss  from  year  to  year.  In  the 
Milanese  and  Pavcso  districts,  during  four  years,  a  good  rice-ground  may  give  above  20 
times  the  seed  sown  a  year;  tlie  best  years  will  give  22.  The  crop  is  from  two  moggia 
(sacks)  to  two  aud  a  half  per  pcrtica.  Rice  with  the  husk  (rlsone  or  riso  vestito)  gives 
from  37  to  40  percent  (in  volume)  of  shelled  rice  (riso  biunco)',  because,  when  freed  from 
the  husk  and  other  coarse  parts,  this  occupies  less  space.  It  gives  besides  from  two  to 
three  per  cent  of  crumbled  rice  ( resina )  and  2.5  per  cent  (in  volume)  of  husk  (pula  or 
pulettd)  mixed  with  grains  of  rice.  The  operation  of  cleaning  the  rice  is  performed  by  a 
machine  moved  by  water,  termed  pila. 

“  Rice  has  been  for  some  years  a  production  difficult  to  succeed  in,  from  some  unknown 
iu(lueuc3  of  the  elements.  In  cloudy  summer  weather  it  suffers  most,  when  sometimes  a 
crop  is  blighted  in  a  day. 

“  The  rice-grounds  suffer  finally  from  excessive  fatness.  Tlie  great  supply  of  cattle  and 
of  manure  tends  to  substitute  the  rice-grounds  for  the  meadows, 

“  A  field  of  Indian  corn  will  give  one  and  a  half  moggia  (sack)  per  pcrtica,  or 
about  64  sementi  (seed);  a  single  stalk  has  hut  two  pods,  almost  a  foot  long  each. 

“  In  the  territory  of  Codogno  the  same  sementi  (seed)  produce  even  tlirce  moggia  (sacks) 
or  128  sementi.  The  cultivation  of  this  region  requires  repeated  irrigations  in  the  heat  of 
summer. 
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“  Among  the  Indian  com  are  spread  rows  of  beans  ;  from  one-eighth  to  one-seventh 
of  a  moggia  (sack)  are  collected  per  pertica.  Com  in  the  same  field  produces  seven  staja 
or  seven-eighths  of  a  moggia,  wliich  makes  seven  sementi ;  but  in  the  vicinity  of  Milan  it 
produces  even  double,  viz.  14. 

Rye  is  cultivated  principally  for  its  abundant  and  long  straw,  which  is  useful  for 
cattle,  as  manure,  and  for  other  rural  purposes.  ' 

“  The  flax  is  of  two  kinds ;  the  winter  flax,  which  gives  eight  sementi,  and  produoes  a 
coarse  thick  thread ;  and  the  summer  flax,  which  gives  only  live  sementi,  and  is  stronger 
and  finer  in  the  thread  than  the  other. 

“  In  the  rotations  the  winter  flax  is  made  to  succeed  to  the  harvest  of  com  ;  the  sum¬ 
mer  flax  is  made  to  succeed  to  the  grass  crop.  When  the  oil  is  expressed  from  the  flax  the 
refuse  is  made  into  a  paste  and  given  to  cows  and  pigs.” 


WAGES  AND  LABOURERS. 

“  The  peasants  in  the  low  flat  country  at  the  same  time  receive  part  of  their  earnings 
in  wages,  and  part  is  produced  from  the  share  each  has  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 

“  The  ground  is  divided  into  portions  ( trcsche )  about  15  pertiehcr  each.  Two  tresche 
arc  assigned  to  every  man  and  his  family,  and  three  tresche  to  families  where  there  are 
two  men. 

“  The  fanner  furnishes  the  oxen  and  the  horses  to  plough  the  ground,  to  bring  the  crop 
into  the  farm-yard,  and  to  thresh  it,  and  pays  in  advance  the  seed,  which  is  placed  to  the 
account  of  the  cultivator. 

“  The  cultivator,  with  his  family,  levels  the  ploughed  ground,  forms  the  embankments 
in  the  rice-grounds,  sows  and  cleans  the  rice  from  weeds,  digs  at  the  ground  about  the  buck¬ 
wheat  ;  roofs  up  the  flax ;  mo  vs  and  works  in  the  farm-yard  until  the  crop  is  carried  into 
die  granary.  ~ 

“  Those  peasants  who,  from ,  \ther  special  occupations,  are  not  able  to  attend  themselves 
to  the  cultivation,  cause  their  fam  lies  to  assist  as  day-labourers  at  their  own  expense. 

“  The  peasants  are — 

“  1st.  Tlie  dairyman  ( casaro ),  who  directs  the  keep  of  the  cows,  the  making  of  the 
cheese,  of  the  butter,  and  other  productions  from  milk. 

“  2d.  The  under  dairyman  (sotto  casaro). 

“  3d.  The  farm-servants  (famigli ),  who  take  caio  of  the  cows  and  work  at  the  produc¬ 
tions  from  the  milk.  . 

“  4th.  The  factor  ( fattore ),  who  directs  the  rural  labours.  ' 

“  5th.  The  bailiff  ( camparo ),  who  guards  the  fields,  ami  attends  to  the  course  of  the 
water. 

“  6th.  The  carrier  {cava] ante),  who  takes  care  of  and  drives  the  horses. 

“  7th.  The  bullock-driv  es  ( bifolchi ),  who  take  care  of  and  drive  the  oxen. 

“  8th.  Swineherds  ( porcai ). 

“  9th.  'flie  peasants  ( coloni ),  who  work  on  the  ground. 

“  10th.  The  sifter,-  ot  cleaner  (pilatorc),  the  peasant  who  attends  particularly  to  the 
sifting  and  cleaning  of  the  rice 

“  11th.  The  scullion  ( bazsalone ),  or  servant  of  all  work. 

“.The  following  is* the  method  in  which  the  dairyman,  the  factor,  the  bailiff,  the  scul¬ 
lion,  and /arm-servants  are  paid  : 

"  House  free  ;  viz.,  two  rooms,  one  on  the  ground  floor,  the  other  on  the  second. 

“  Kitchen  garden,  a  small  enclosure  of  a  pertica,  one  quarter  of  which  he  is  allowed  to 
cultivate  for  himself. 

“  The  capitation-tax  (Jilippo)  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  master  pays  for  them  the  regal  per¬ 
sonal  tax  (which  was  formerly  a  jilippo)  and  the  extra  communal  tax,  in  all  from  six  to 
seven  francs.  ! 

“  The  crop,  or  a  quota  of  the  crop  of  their  portions,  trcsche ;  viz.,  one-third  of  the 
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buckwheat  and  beans,  and  one-fourth  of  the  rice.  Nevertheless,  from  this  share  he  makes 
over  to  the  farmer  the  seed  in  advance  ;  viz.,  <*bcui  one-fifth  of  the  rice,  and  one-twentieth  - 
of  his  share  of  the  buckwheat. 

“  The  quit-rent  ground  ( terratico )  is  either  a  pertica  or  a  half-pertica,  in  one  of  those  ' 
fields  in  which  the  rotation  of  the  flax  crop  happens  to  take  place ;  this  part  of  the  flax 
serves  the  family  of  the  peasant ;  his  women  take  exclusive  care  of  the  ground  for  it,  and 
of  its  cultivation,  even  until  it  is  spun. 

“  The  dairyman  has,  besides,  woo'd  for  the  kitchen,  and  for  bleaching,  salt  for  his  family, 
oil  for  light,  milk  and  substances  from  milk  for  his  family,  butter  from  1  lb.  to  1£  lb.  per 
week,  fresh  pork  and  lard  1201b.  per  annum,  buckwheat  from  four  to  five  moggia,  rice 
from  one  to  half  a  moggia  (sack),  com  from  one  to  two  moggia,  wine  from  6  to  8  brenta  (150 
to  160  gallons),  the  privilege  to  keep  fowls  with  the  residues  of  the  com,  rice,  &c.,  and  of 
the  milk,  and  from  115  to  192  francs  a  year. 

“  The  farm-servants  have  bread,  rice  soup,  unskimmed  milk,  substances  of  milk  termed 
fiorito,  and  from  62  to  69  francs  per  annum. 

“  The  bailiff  has  half  a  moggia  of  buckwheat,  and  215  francs  a  year. 

“  The  scullion  has  his  whole  victuals  ;  viz.,  bread,  soup,  meat,  and  wine,  and  9.2  francs 
a  year. 

“  The  first  carrier  has  neither  quit-rent  land  nor  exemption  from  the  capitation-tax ;  . 
but  his  house  free,  kitchen-garder.,  a  wheat  crop,  his  food  every  time  he  is  absent  with  his 
master,  and  154  francs  a  year,  rJso,  a  gift  (of  from  58  cents  to  97  cents)  for  the  carriage 
(almost  daily)  of  the  country  productions  to  the  markets ;  that  is,  for  every  journey. 

“  The, second  carriers  have  only  their  regular  food,  and  577  francs  a  year,  besides  some 
gift  for  the  carriage  of  the  country  productions. 

“  The  bullock-drivers  have  a  house  free,  a  kitchen-garden,  a  crop,  and,  besides,  their 
food;  viz.,  rice  soup  twice  a  day,  and  bread  three  times  a  day  in  winter,  and  four  times  in 
summer,  half  a  pound  each  time. 

“  The  women  cultivate,  root  up,  and  spin  the  linen ;  they  level  the  rice-grounds,  weed 
.^the  growing  rice,  dig  about  the  buckwheat,  thresh  it,  in  company  with  the  men,  and  have 
-  part  of  the  crop. 

“  Migrating  Labourers. — The  rice-reapers  come  in  August  and  September  ;  they 
are  mountaineers  from  the  Apennines,  chiefly  from  Plaisonce,  or  inhabitants  of  the  high  flat 
countiy,  termed  Bosini.  They  have  a  bowl  aft  rice  soup  twice,  and  bread  three  times  (•£  lb. 
each  tune).  They  receive,  in  money,  96  cents  to  franc  1.53  a  day,  and  often  when  labour 
is  greatly  required  they  have  more.  , 

“  The  wood-cutters  come  in  autumn  and  depart  in  May.  They  af5_mountaineers  of 
the  Apennines,  viz.  Genoese  and  Plaisantines.  They  sleep  in  the  hay-loft  on  a  sack  which 
they  carry  with  them.  They  have  rice  soup  twice  and  bread  three  times  a  day,  half  a 

Knd  each  time.  'I  hey  have  besides  (franc  1.53  to  1.72)  for  every  braccio  (2^  feet)  of 
vood  which  they  prepare..  The  braccio  of  firewood  is  a  solid  measure  of  16  cubic 
braccio,  or  one  braccio  in  width,  four  in  length,  and  four  in  height,  These  men  hire  them¬ 
selves  out  also  for  other  rough  country  labour. 

“  The  mowers  come  from  October  to  the  end  of  May,  seven  or  eight  months.  They  are 
Plaisantine  and  Tyrolese  mountaineers.  They  are  fed  with  polenta  (Indian  corn-flour  and 
water  made  into  a  sort  of  boiled  pudding)  made  by  themselves,  cheese  and  wine,  all  these 
at  their  own  expense :  which  food  for  each  person  will  cost  franc  0.38  to  0.46.  Besides 
they  gain  according  to  their  labour  from  franc  1.15  to  1.33,  which  they  put  apart  to  carry 
back  to  their  own  countiy. 

“  The  vine-dressers  come  from  the  mountains  about  lake  Maggiore,  towards  Irtra  and 
Canobio  (in  Piedmont) ;  they  go  round  from  farm  to  farm.  They  have  bread,  rice,  soup, 
and  wine.  They  receive  in  money  from  franc  0.96  to  1.15.”— Mr.  Vice-consul  Camp- 
hell’s  Return  in  Dr.  Bowring's  Report. 
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SILK  CULTURE,  AND  OTHER  SILK  MANUFACTURES. 

The  culture  of  the  mulberry,  and  the  rearing  of  the  silkworm,  have  in  com-, 
mercial  value  become  the  most  important  branch  of  Lombard  industry. 

Tbe  white  mulberry  grows  in  plantations,  and  also  in  rows,  surrounding  grounds 
under  other  culture,  over  a  great  extent  of  Lombardy.  It  is  in  many  places 
pruned  down  into  the  form  of  dwarf  thickly-leaved  trees,  and  in  other  places  it  is 
allowed  to  attain  full  and  tall  growth. 

The  preparative  winding,  throwing,  and  spinning  of  silk,  and  the  steam  power 
establishments  of  the  numerous  factories  are,  according  to  Mr.  Vice-consul  Campbell, 

“  spread  from  the  left  side  of  the  Lago  Maggiore  to  Lake  Como — from  Olona  to  the 
Serio :  a  part  of  the  country  as  distinguished  for  the  superiority  of  its  silk  produce,  as  for 
the  beauty  of  the  natural  scenery.  To  this  belongs  the  district  of  Branza,  whose  intel¬ 
ligent  inhabitants  are  the  masters  of  the  art  of  cultivating  the  mulberry  and  educating  the 
silkworms — as  in  the  preparation  of  the  raw  article  for  manufacture.  Milan  has  many 
establishments  for  fabricating  rich  silk  stuffs,  which  are  encouraged  by  alternate  yearly 
exhibitions  at  Milan  and  Venice.  . , ' 

“Next  in  rank  to  those  of  Milan,  the  silk  fabrics  of  Como  formerly  stood.  The  stuffs 
known  by  the  name  of  manlini  and  amorelie  had  a  wide  reputation:  that  reputation -was. 
gradually  lost,  in  consequence  of  inattention  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers,  froyi  'the 
desire  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  raw  material  employed.  A  committee  was  latelyTormed 
to  take  measures  for  recovering  the  lost  credit  of  the  Como  fabrics,  and  some  improVeiffent 
has  taken  place.  Time  was  when  the  number  of  looms  at  work  in  Como  exceeded  those 
of  Lyons.  ; 

"  Brescia ,  Cremona,  and  a  part  of  Mantua,  stand  next  in  importance  to  the  jabovc. 
The  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  has  greatly  extended  itself,  and  many  silk-mills  have  been 
introduced.  Brescia  is  become  a  market  of  much  importance,  and  is  regularly  visited  by 
the  silk-merchants  of  Milan. 

“  Though  the  provinces  of  Lodi  and  Pavia,  from  their  low  situation  and  extent  of 
waters  would  seem  little  adapted  to  silk  produce,  they  have  been  acted  on  by  the  general 
impulse,  and  bring  to  market  no  small  quantity  of  silk.  There,  as  was  formerly  the  case 
about  Milan,  the  mulberry-tree  is  gradually  driving  out  the  vine,  and  introducing  itself 
into  every  spot  where  it  can  be  fitly  cultivated  ;  but  in  these  parts  the  thread  made  by  the 
silkworm  is  less  fine  and  less  clean  than  in  other  districts.  The  atmosphere,  generally,  is 
less  friendly  to  the  worm,  which  seems  to  labour  more  willingly  in  the  dry  and  fresh  air  of 
a  mountainous  neighbourhood.  Yet  the  silks  of  Lodi  and  Pavia  serve  well  for  trams. 

“  Verona  and  its  neighbourhood,  with  several  Mantuan  districts,  produce  the  best  ■ 
sewing  and  twist  silk,  as  well  as  the  one-threaded  trams ;  but  the  inattention  to  the  selection 
of  winding  the  cocoons  -had  for  many  years  given  to  their  silk  the  reputation  of  being 
uneven,  many-coloured,  and  unclean.  There  has  been  of  late  a  great  improvement  intro¬ 
duced,  so  that  the  thread  is  now  more  regular  in  colour,  size,  and  cleanliness.  Verona  is  the 
great  market  for  sewing  silk ;  it  is  there  dyed  in  its  various  colours,  and  shipped  to  Nor^h 
Germany,  Greece,  and  other  countries. 

“  Patina,  with  the  provinces  of  Polisnia,  also  produces  large  quantities  of  silk  j  it  h 
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mostly  twisted  ( tortigliata ),  and  exported  to  a  great  amount,  particularly  to  the  Levant. 
But  more  attention  is  paid  in  this  district  to  die  quantity  than  the  quality,  though  it  is 
incontestable  that  a  constant  regard  to  the  fineness,  rcg-ularity,  and  purity  of  the  article 
would  be  abundandy  recompensed. 

“  The  neighbourhood  of  Vicenza  and  Bassano  produces  immense  quantities  of  silk, 
nrincipally  of  the  double-threaded  trams.  The  silk  is  rather  hard  and  unsupple,  which  is 
attributed  to  die  character  of  the  water  from  which  the  cocoons  are  wound  off.  In  Vicenza 
there  are  many  silk  stuffs  made,  and  find  ready  sale  in  Germany,  and  particularly  at  the 
Leipzig  fair,  where  they  are  very  widely  distributed. 

“  The  markets  of  Treviso  and  Friule  must  not  pass  unmeationed.  The  district  between 
the  upper  Piave  and  the  Tagliamcnto  gave  an  early  example  of  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  their  threads  and  the  regularity  of  their  spinning,  and  may  be  considered  as  producing 
some  of  the  best  silk  of  the  Venetian  provinces.  But  there  is  not  sufficient  care  in  the 
management  of  the  cocoons  and  in  the  rejection  of  waste  silk  to  produce  much 
organzine. 

“  The  silk  of  Tyrol  has  a  bright  appearance' ;  that  especially  of  Valsugana,  and  of  some 
manufactories  of  Trent ;  it  is  both  soft  and  fine.  Generally  speaking,  however,  it  is 
inferior  to  the  silks  of  Italy,  the  threads  being  less  regularly  reeled.  Rovcns'o  is,  however, 
distinguished  for  its  silk  produce :  it  has  tlirce  mills,  whose  organzines  hold  a  liigh  rank  in 
Austria,'  England,  and  Switzerland. 

“  All  things  considered,  Italy  ranks  higher  for  her  silk  production  than  any  other 
nation.  With  an  abundance  to  supply  her  own  manufactures,  she  furnishes  the  manu¬ 
facturing  world  with  the  excess  of  her  growth.  Iler  prices  fix  the  universal  prices  of  the 
article,  and  her  comparative  influence  grows  with  the  growing  consumption  of  this  most 
precious  raw  material.  In  the  progress  of  thirty  years,  the  production  has  grown  from  a 
small  and  unimportant  beginning  to  the  enormous  sum  of  300,000,000  of  Austrian  livres 
(more  than  10,000,000  sterling),  of  which  the  Lombardo- Venetian  provinces  furnish  one- 
tliird.  It  is,  indeed,  an  enormous  amount  paid  principally  by  foreign  hinds.  In  16:00,  the 
whole  produce  of  the  Lombardo-Vcnetian  kingdom  did  not  exceed  1  ,$00,000  lbs.  of  silk. 
The  then  principal  market,  that  of  Great  Britain,  was  closed  to  the  silks  of  Italy  by  the 
Berlin  decrees  ;  "or  could  the  new  demand  from  France  by  any  means  repair  the  loss  of 
the  groat  English  market.  When  peace  arrived,  a  mighty  excitement  was  given  to  agri¬ 
culture,  manufacture,  and  trade.  The  silks  of  Italy  agaiu  found  their  way  to  distant 
countries ;  every  where  demand  sprung  up  ;  and  fabrics  which  had.  long  been  inactive  were 
in  motion.-  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  silks  of  Italy  during  the  war  with  France, 
though  it  was  sometimes  overcome  by  their  transport  by  way  of  Turkey,  Russia,  and 
Sweden,  necessarily  drew  the  attention  of  English  merchants  and  manufacturers  to  other 
sources  of  supply.  Oriental  silks  became  ’  more  and  moro  important,  and  improved  in 
quality,  with  the  encouragement  given  to  their  importation.  From  1800  to  1814,  the 
average  importation  of  silk  into  Loudon  was  786,280  Italian  lbs.  of  Italian  silk,  and  only 
538,483  lbs.  of  Asiatic  silk ;  while  from  1815  to  1834,  the  average  of  Italian  silk  impeded  ■ 
was  1,446,519  Italian  lbs.,  and  of  Asiatic  silk,  1,572,051  lbs. 

“  Other  circumstances  demand  the  attention  of  Italian  silk-growers.  The  silks  of 
France  now  meet  them  in  foreign  markets,  as  the  export  is  no  longer  prohibited ;  and  the 
quality  of  many  of  them  equals  the  finest  produce  of  Brianza.  The  kingdom  of  Naples 
and  the  country  of  Ancona  are  making  a  constant  progress  in  silk  production ;  and  the 
royals  of  Naples,  as  well  as  the  Fossombrone  silks,  have  obtained  in  England  a  well- 
merited  favour. 

“  There  were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  Milan, 

In  1790.  In  1828. 

1118  looms  .  .  .  .  1481  looms 

1957  workpeople  .  .  2150  workpeople 

4  establishments  .  .  14  establishments 

1  private  manufacture  .  4  private  manufactures 


Silk  and  mixed  stuffs,  veils,' 
and  gauzeB  .  *  .... 
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Silk  and' mixed  stuffs,  veils,] 
and  gauzes  .  .  .  j 

In  fancy  goods 


In  1790. 
0  machines 


In  ribbons,  fringes,  lace,  &c. 


In  1828. 

201  machines 


217  looms  .  .  .  395  looms 

230  workpeople  .  .  .  405  workpeople 

4  establishments  .  .  7  establishments 

36  looms'  ...  .  .  473  looms 

„  „  42  workpeople  .  .  721  workpeople 

„  „  1  establishment  .  .  8  establishments 

„  „  0  machines  .  .  .  4 'machines; 

“  so  that  in  40  years  the  number  of  looms  is  increased  from  1371  to  2349,  and  of  work¬ 
people  from  2229  to  3276.  But  though  the  labourers  have  increased  about  50  per  cent, 
the  quantity  of  work  produced  is  nearly  trebled,  ‘and  the  quality  is  greatly  improved, 
which  is  principally  due  to  the  introduction  of  the  Jacquard  machine ;  and  though  the 
increase  may  appear  small  compared  to  that  of  other  countries,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
how  strongly  the  excellence  of  the  soil  attracts  labour  end  capital  to  its  cultivation. 

■“  The  estimated  production  of  raw  silk  in  all  Italy  if  believed  to  be  now  not  much  less 
than  12,000,000  of  pounds  annually,  and  it  is  thus  distributed  : 


Lombardy,  Venice,  Tyrol  and  Tessin  ....  7,000,000 

Piedmont  and  Genoa  ....  ...  2,000,000 

Naples  and  Sicily  . . .  1,200,000 

Papal  States  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  800,000 

Parma,  Modena,  and  Lucca  .....  550,000 

Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany .  300,000 


1 1,850,000 

“  Average  value  of  which  374,000,000  of  Austrian  livres,  or  above  12,000,000  sterling. 
“  The  proportion  of  production  in  Italy  and  other  countries  is  calculated  as  follows : 


Italy  exports 
France  produces  .  .  .  .  . 

India  and  Bengal  exports  . 

Persia  . 

China . 

Asia  Minor . 

Levant,  Turkey,  and  Archipelago  exports 


34,000  bales  of  225  small  lbs.  = 
734  kils.,  or 
128$  Vienna  lbs.  = 
182  lbs.  English. 


74,000 

"  They  consumed  in  the  manufactures  of  the  following 


England  .  .•  ...  .  .  28,000 

France  .  22,000 

Prussia . 7,600 

Russia . .  .  6,400 

Austria  and  Germany  ....  5,000 

Switzerland . 5,000 


74,000 


“  These  estimates  exclude  the  silk  manufactured  in  Italy.” 
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The  production*  of  silk  in  the  Lombardo-Venetian  provinces  has  increased  in 
the  following  ratio.  It  was  in 

Years.  Milanese  small  lbs.  Years.  Milanese  small  lbs. 

1825  ....  3,469,475  1830  .  .  .  .  4,269,342 

1826  .  .  .  2,667,418  1831  ....  4,338,534 

1827  •  •  .  .  3,837,982  1832  .  .  .  .  4,530,555 

1828  ....  4,248,366  1833  .  .  .  .  6,164,150 

1829  ....  4,194,215 

This  does  not  include  the  waste,  about  1,214,510  Milanese  lbs.,  nor  the 
foreign  silk  in  transit,  amounting  to  about  500,000  lbs.  There  is  also  some 
smuggling  in  order  to  avoid  the  6  per  cent  export  duty.  The  value  of  the  silk 
exported  from  Lombardo-Venetia  is  from  120,000,000  to  130,000,000  Austrian 
livres — say  from  3,500,000/.  to  4,000,000/.  sterling. 

The  average  price  of  cocoons,  which  are  sold  by  the  libra  grossa  =  7625  kil., 
or  1£  Vienna  lb.,  was,  during  the  years 

Milan  sols.  Milan  sols. 

1800  to  1809  .  .  .  55.7  1830  to  1834  ...  84 

1810  „  1819  .  .  .  81.2  .  „  1835  ._  .  91 

1820  „  1829  ,,  .  .  69.2  „  1836  .  .  .120 

1830  „  1833  .  .  .  63.0 

In  the  progress  of  20  years  the  silk  produce  of  the  Lombardo-Venetian  pro¬ 
vinces  has  trebled.  In  that  of  Cremona,  where  the  data  have  been  carefully 
collected, '  there  were  sold  in  1815,  3,828,51  metrical  quintals  =  100  kil.,  or 
326 J  Milan  libre  picciole,  or  about  220  lbs.  English,  and  in  1835,  11,488.0b  me¬ 
trical  quintals.  In  the  same  provinces  there  were  spurt  in  1815,  77,176.83  kil., 
and  in  1835,  190,088.68  kil. 

Milan  is  the  centre  of  the  silk  trade ;  Bergamo  alone,  of  the  other  towns  of 
Lombardy,  bargains  directly  with  other  countries  for  the  sale  of  silk.  All  the 
other  towns  and  districts  sell  their  silk  through  the  Milan  agents.  This  city  has 
manufactories  of  silks,  velvets,  lace,  ribbons,  cottons,  carpets,  artificial  flowers, 
paper,  gold  and  silver  smiths’  works,  jewellery,  glass,  felt  hats,  leather,  earthen¬ 
ware,  chocolate,  carriages,  soap,  musical  instruments,  and  minor  articles.  The 
royal  tobacco-manufactory  is  established  here. 

Bergamo. — There  are  several  establishments  in  thie  town  for  throwing, 
spinning,  and  weaving  silk,  some  woollen  and  cotton  manufactures,  iron 
foundries,  and  other  fabrics.  There  is  a  fair  annually  held  on  the  ,22d  of  August, 
which  lasts  14  days;  it  is  held  in  a  vast  quadrangular  building,  containing  540 
shops  or  booths.  The  various  products  of  Lombardy  are  brought  for  sale  to 
this  fair.  Silk  is  the  principal  article  in  the  market ;  some  iron,  wine,  grindstones, 
and  many  other  articles  are  also  sold. 

Brescia. — There  are  considerable  iron-works  and  manufactured  of  arms  and 
cutlery  in  this  city:  the  two  latter  are  considered  the  best  made  in  Italy.  It  has 
also  some  manufactures  of  silk,  linen,  paper,  leather,  and  numerous  tanneries  and 
oil-mills.  Its  annual  fair  begins  on  tho  6th  of  August. 
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Cremona  has  considerable  manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton,  and  some  of 
porcelain,  earthenware,  and  chemical  products.  Excellent  flax  is  grown  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Its  trade  in  corn,  cheese,  oil,  honey,  wax,  flax,  silk,  &c.,  is  con¬ 
siderable. 

Mantua  has  some  few  manufactures  of  silk,  wool,  linen,  leather,  cordage, 
paper,  parchment,  and  minor  articles. 

Como  has  manufactures  of  silks,  woollens,  cotton  yarn,  and  soap ;  the 
latter  is  much  esteemed.  It  trades,  from  its  port  on  the  lake,  chiefly  with 
Ticino,  and  parts  of  Germany.  It  exports  rice,  raw  and  manufactured  silks,  and 
a  few  other  articles. 

As  to  manufactures  generally,  with  the  exception  of  silks  and  velvets,  those  of 
Lombardy  may  be  considered  as  insufficient  for  domestic  consumption. 


SAVINGS-BANKS. 

The  savings-banks  of  Lombardy  arc  administered  by  a  central  committee 
which  is  charged  with  the  control  of  the  whole.  All  the  provinces,  with  the 
exception  of  Sondrio,  have  their  savings-banks.  The  first  was  established  at 
Milan,  in  July  1823  ;  the  last  at  Brescia,  in  April  1824.  They  received  any  sums 
between  100  and  300  Austrian  lire,  and  allowed  4  per  cent  interest.  In  1830  the 
interest  was  reduced  to  3  per  cent;  and,  in  1836,  the  maximum  amount  of 
deposit  allov.'  d  was  reduced  to  A. 75  lire,  as  it  was  found  that  the  principal 
depositors  were  the  opulent,  and  not  the  laborious,  classes.  Payments  to  the 
extent  of  A. 105  lire  arc  made  on  demand;  above  that  sum  fifteen  days’ 
notice  is  required.  Before  the  reduction  of  the  interest  to  3  per  cent,  the 
amount  in  deposit  was  A.8,600,800  lire  :  in  1831  it  was  reduced  to  A.2,136,340 
lire:  but,  from  that  period,  the  deposits  have  gone  on  increasing:  and,  at  the  close 
of  1836,  the  number  of  depositors  was  12,117,  and  the  amount  held  was 
A.8, 189, 784  lire  ;  being  an  average  of  A.676  lire  per  deposit.  One  portion  of 
the  debt  is  inscribed  in  the  Great  Book  ( Stocks )  of  the  Lombardo-Venetian 
Government ;  another  portion  is  employed  in  mortgages. 

Tariffs  and  Commercial  Regulations.  (For  these  see  Austria.) 


REVENUE  AND  OCTROIS. 


The  Taxes  of  the  Lombardian  Provinces,  exclusive  of  the  predial  imposts,  arc- 


Brought  forward 
Appanage 
Hypothiiqueg,  &c. 
Stamps  . 
Consolidated  taxes 
Woods  . 

Crown  property  . 

Carried  forward  .  ,  14,355,984  |  Total  . 

Octrois  are  also  levied  in  all  the  principal  towns  in  Lombardy. 


Customs  .  .  Lire  A.  5,868,000 

Tax  on  consumption  (mural)  2,960,346 
Ditto  (open)  . 

Salt  ..... 

Tobacco 

Saltpetre  and  gunpowder  . 

Land  revenues  .  .  . 


812,116 
2, 915,522 
1,500,000 
180,000 
120,000 


Lire  14,355,984 
130,000 
300,000 
500,000 
300,000 
3,000 
7,000 


Lire  A.  15,595,984 
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VENETIAN  PROVINCES. 


Tjie  statistics  of  these  provinces  are  not  of  very  recent  date.  Quadri  for 
1827,  Drs.  Schubert  and  Springer  for  1834,  with  some  few  papers  which  we  col¬ 
lected  at  Venice  and  Vicenza  in  1838,  are  our  principal  authorities.  Dr.  Schubert 
distributes  the  lands  as  follows : 

Austrian  yoclis. 

Arable  land  ....  389,060 

Vineyards  .  .  .  .  220,526 

Meadows,  orchards,  anl  gar¬ 
dens  . 475,463 

Pastures .  503,260 

Woods  ....  430,606 


Total,  Austrian  yochs  .  3,024,915 

About  English  acres  .  .  4,234,880. 

Live  stock :  viz. — 

Horses,  50,100 ;  mules,  8537 ;  asses,  20,915 ;  horned  cattle,  408,560  ;  sheep,  365,077 ; 
goats,  41,009  j  swine,  152,700.  Total  for  the  Venetian  provinces,  1,046,898  ;  which  for  a 
poptilation  of  rather  more  than  2,000,000  is  something  over  one  quadruped  for  each  human 
being.  Wliile  the  proportion  of  live  stock  in  Lombardy  is  only  8  to  25  inhabitants. 

The  lands  are  distributed  by  Quadri,  in  1827,  as  follows: 

Arable  ground  (amtive)  .  .  .  .  .  .  747,260 

Rice  grounds  (risaie)  ........  17,821 

Meadows  (prati)  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .136,704 

Pastures  (pascoli)  .  .......  52,295 

Valleys,  cultivated . ■  .  .51,274 

Marshes  ........  *  63,201 

Forests .  33,570 


Austrian  metzer. 


Produce — Wheat 

2,452,107 

„  '  Maize  and  rye  . 

4,319,853 

„  Rico  .  .  . 

162,911 

„  Barley 

45,264 

„  Oats  .  .  . 

251,568 

Total  metzer  granites 

7,231,703 

Total,  plains  and  low  lands . 1,102,125 

Hilly  region  ..........  186,831 

Mountain  region  .  .  .  •  .  .  ,  .  .  591,168 

Barren  and  waste  lands .  486,946 


Total  area,  or,  6902  Italian  square  miles  .  .  .  2,367,070 


“  The  eight  provinces  of  Padua,  Polisine,  Vicenza,  Verona,  Venice,  Treviso,  Friuli,  and 
JBelluno,  comprehend  93  districts,  subdivided  into  811  communes,  nml  3483  frtuioni. 

“  Of  tin;  population  625,440  inhabit  towns,  and  1,268,997  the  country,  making  a  total 
of  1,894,437  :  and  tin.;  whole  number  of  families  was  397,098,  occupying  362,854  bouses.. 
409,118  males  paid  the  personal  tax.'  The  number  of  scholars  in  the  various  establish¬ 
ments  of  education  was  70,149,  being  to  the  population  as  1  to  27.  The  clergy  consisted 
of  8350  secular  priests,  171  regulars,  and  246  monks  and  lay  brothers  j  there  were  308 
advocates,  366  notaries,  721  physicians,  605  surgeons,  and  718  apothecaries,  There  were 
371,188  proprietors  j  51,651  traders  and  merchants  j  97,991  artists  of  various  soils; 
800,5 12  agriculturists ;  7840  sailors  and  boatmen;  and  8448  fishermen.  From  1812  to 
1823  the  population  continued  nearly  stationary. 
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'•  Twenty-two  royal  road*  (s trade  rnpe\  comprising  a  length  of  723  Italian  mile*,  arc 
the  main  communication*.  Those  are  wholly  at  the  cost  of  the  government.  There  are 
217  o-inmimal  r>\nU.  at  the  charge  of  the  localities,  which  are  about  2000  mile*  in 
I,  ngth.  imlejwmlently  of  eross-ovid-,  Ac. 

The  annual  evjvtuliture  for  keeping  the  roads  ami  bridges  in  repair  is  A. 800,000  lire, 
r  al-nit  50.IXX)/.  .tcrlmg.  There  are  -40  navigable  rivets  which  cost  the  state  annually 
A.  1 .233,730  lire,  of  which  the  Adige  is  charged  with  A. -ISO, -1(10  lire,  and  the  1V>  A .203,6 1 3 
lira ,  There  are  above  200  navigable  canals  maintaiued  at  an  c.xj>ouso  of  about  A. 62, 000  lire." 

And  the  annual  produce  was  estimated  at, 

“  Silk,  4854  metrical  quintal*  ;  wool,  4491  ditto  :  butter,  1 1,804  ditto;  cheese,  29,738 
ditto;  wav.  2211  ditto;  honey,  963  ditto  ;  meat,  52,200  ditto;  hides,  280,070  number. 

Of  vegetable  produce  the  estimate  is. 

Wheat  produced  ....  1,660,000 

Rice .  185,420 

Main' .  3,900.000 

Vegetables  .  .  .  .  320.000  These  rather  more. 

Oil.  olive .  721  met.  quint. 

—  graixtstones 

fruits 
Wine 
Wood 
Klnv 

Toluuvo 

Tlie  articles  of  which  the  local  supply  and  demand  nearly  correspond  are  chestnuts, 
potatoes,  orilinary  fruit,  hay,  and  straw.  ‘ 

MANl'FACrrUES. 

"There  were  (in  1  S‘.'7)  Ix-twcvu  500  and  600  miners  in  the  Venetian  provinces  occupied 
in  the  extraction  ofropjvr  ;  about  a  -imilar  nimilvr  in  the  marble  quarries ;  somowliat  moro 
than  100  in  digging  various  earths;  and  about  60  in  the  mines  of  calamine.  In  36,5  iron-works 
1  l  si  >  ojK-rativi's  were  engaged  ;  in  21  manufactories  of  other  metals  229  operatic  s  ;  and  in 
two  est.tMi-hmcnts  with  <>93  furnaces,  for  glass  jwreolaiu,  earthenware,  bricks  tiles.  &c., 
.5133  workmen, 

Tho  lamtler  of  printing-presses  wen'  245 ;  of  stoves  for  reeling  silk,  8485;  of  mill-stones, 
!0.">  i ;  looms  for  woollen..  Til;  and  for  'ilk  go.<ds  1022  :  of  this  last  nearly  one-half  are  in 
I’nlua,  and  applied  to  the  weaving  of  >ilk  riblmn." 

Tiic  manufactures  of  the  city  of  Venice  are  the  glass-works,  in  which  arc  pro¬ 
duced,  magnificent  mirrors,  beautiful  artificial  pearls,  gems,  and  coloured  beads, 
\e. :  about  -1.'>(H4  men  ;  the  women  ami  children  are  employed  in  the  various 
manufactures,  bonds,  jewellery,  gold  and  silver  chains,  gold  and  silver  stuffs, 
silks,  laevs,  and  velvets,  soap,  earthenware,  wax,  and  spermaceti  candles,  sugar- 
refineries.  Ntc.  Printing  is  more  extensively  carried  on  in  this  than  in  any  other 
city  .  f  Italy;  and  books  form  a  considerable  article  of  export.  Ship  and  boat¬ 
building  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  at  Venice  and  Chiozsa.  The 
inhabitants  arc  not,  however,  fully  employed  ashore,  and  a  great  number  depend 
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264 

These  insufficient 
for  the  eon- 


43,230  .,  I 

1,439.512  Same  met.  J 
7.330,(XX)  met.  quint. 
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on  fishing  and  on  navigating  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  port.  The  latter, 
exclusive  of  fishing-boats,  amount  to  about  30, COO  tons  of  shipping,  employed 
chiefly  in  the  coasting  trade. 

Verona  has. about  seventy  factories  for  throwing,  spinning,  and  weaving 
silks ;  extensive  tanneries  and  leather  works ;  some  earthenware  and  soap  ma¬ 
nufactories  ;  and  several  small  manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen.  Except  so 
far  as  regards  silk  and  leather,  the  others  are  only  on  a  moderate  scale,  and  the 
commerce  of  the  town,  and  of  its  two  fairs  and  weekly  markets,  consists  chiefly  in 
its  silks  and  other  fabrics  and  in  agricultural  produce,  including  oil  and  sumach. 

Vicenza  has  fabrics  of  silks,  wool,  linen,  felt,  lenther,  earthenware,  gold 
and  silver,  jewellery,  and  a  tolerably  brisk  trade  in  agricultural  products. 

For  the  trade,  navigation,  imports,  and  exports  of  Venice,  Trieste,  Fiume, 
&c.,  see  Austria,  section  first;  and  also  Austria  in  the  supplement  at  the  end  of 
this  volume. 


CH  AFTER  V. 

PARMA,  MOURN  A.  AM)  t.VCCA. 

Parma,  as  a  government,  comprises  the  three  small  duchies  of  Parma,  Guas- 
talla,  and  Piacenza :  the  total  area  of  which  is  about  ‘2230  square  miles,  and  the 
population  -168,250.  It  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  having  the  Po  on  the  north  for 
its  boundary  and  the  Apennines  on  the  south,  with  branches  of  the  latter 
intersecting  the  duchy.  The  portion  of  the  plain  of  Lombardy  which  is  com¬ 
prised  within  Parma,  is  watered  by  numerous  canals,  and  is  remarkably  fertile. 
The  mountainous  districts  arc  dry  and  rocky,  but  afford  pasturage.  The 
metayer  system  prevails :  the  engagements  arc  not,  however,  free  between  the 
landlord  and  tenant :  the  administration  favours  and  protects  the  latter,  in  order 
that  he  may  not  be  forced  to  accept  unfavourable  terms ;  the  landlord  having 
only  power  to  demand  from  the  tenant  to  a  specified  extent,  delineated  by  the 
law.  Pasturage  is  extensively  followed.  The  farms  arc  small,  and  the  mode  of 
cultivation  is  not  in  an  advanced  state. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  leave  their  homes  annually  to  seek  for  employment, 
during  the  agricultural  season,  in  Lombardy  and  Tuscany,  and  return  with  the 
money  earned  to  maintain  themselves  and  their  families.  Whenever  we  find 
this  migration  to  seek  for  employment  abroad,  the  people  may  generally  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  not  in  a  favourable  condition  in  their  own  country.  This  applies 
equally  to  the  Irish  peasant  and  to  the  Westphalian  peasant :  the  one  leaves  his 
country  for  England  during  harvest, — the  other  at  the  same  time  for  the  Nether¬ 
lands. 
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As  a  commercial  country  Parma  is  limited  to  the  importation  of  a  small  quantity 
of  sugar,  coffee,  &c.,  and  a  few  articles  of  luxury,  such  as  dress  and  ornaments. 

The  exports  are  chiefly  cattle,  hogs,  sausages,  and  some  cheese. 

Modena. — This  state  is  of  somewhat  less  extent  than  Parma.  Its  soil 
and  productions  are  also  similar:  except  to  the  south  of  the  mountains, 
where  the  olive  and  orange  grow  in  the  open  air.  The  population  is  estimated 
about  400,000  inhabitants.  The  farms  are  small,  and  the  metayer  system  pre¬ 
vails.  In  the  Apennines  the  herds  or  peasants  are  often  proprietors  of  the 
lard.  Agricultural  industry  is  in  a  rude  state,  and  the  duchy  seldom  yields 
sutlicient  grain  for  the. inhabitants ;  who  live  in  great  part  on  roasted  chestnuts 
and  chestnut-flour,  polenta,  and  a  few  vegetables  fried  in  common  olive- 
oil.  Wheat,  maise,  some  rice,  wines,  olives,  and  other  fruits,  some  vegetables, 
silk,  hemp,  and  some  flav  are  the  principal  objects  of  culture.  The  valley 
of  Garfnnana  L  that  alone  in  which  dairy  pasturage  is  followed  to  any  extent. 
The  duke,  and  a  few  of  the  principal  landlords,  own  the  large  flocks  of  sheep 
which  pasture  on  the  Apennines,  and  the  slopes  of  the  mountains.  On  the  latter, 
beech,  pine,  oak,  and  also  chestnuts  abound.  The  wines  are  rough  and  indif¬ 
ferent.  The  worst  of  which,  with  water,  constitutes  the  drink  of  the  population. 
The  labouring  classes,  live  in  general  very  sparingly,  and  are  seldom  enabled  to 
eat  any  animal  food.  Iron  and  some  other  minerals  are  found:  the  marble 
of  Carrara,  which  seems  inexhaustible,  forms  the  most  valuable  article  of  export. 
Nome  silk  works,  linen  and  canvass,  leather,  paper,  glues,  and  pottery,  all  on  an 
insignificant  scale,  with  the  ordinary  handicraft  works,  comprise  the  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  of  this  small  state.  Its  trifling  commerce,  is  like  that  of 
Parma,  confined  to  an  interchange  of  its  few  surplus  products,  for  sugar,  coffee, 
and  articles  of  luxury  ;  all  which,  from  both  being  inland  countries,  are  comprised 
in  the  trade  of  the  surrounding  countries. 

Lvci  a. — This,  the  smallest  of  the  Italian  duchies,  is  sheltered  by  the  Apen¬ 
nines,  and  extends,  sloping  downwards,  to  the  Mediterranean.  Its  area  is  only  416 
square  miles,  and  its  population  has  increases!,  during  the  present  century,  by 
suppressing  monasteries,  and  by  the  law  of  succession,  from  less  than  120,000 
to  nearly  ICS, 000.  'Hie  soil  varies,  from  the  stony  pastures  of  the  mountains 
to  the  rich  soil  of  the  plains,  and  to  the  marshes  along  part  of  the  shores. 
Agriculture  is  the  chief  employment  of  the  people,  but  the  soil  does  not  yield 
sutlicient  corn  for  food. 

Chestnut-flour,  beans,  and  other  pulse,  form  the  chief  articles  of  sustenance. 
The  lands  are  subdivided  into  the  smallest  of  all  proprietorships,  by  the  sub¬ 
division  among  every  third  generation  of  males  ( Eu/iteutico  system). 

The  present  number  of  proprietors  is  more  than  25,000,  in  a  population  of 
H5S,000. 


The  culture  of  oil  and  silk  is  improving  and  extending :  the  first  is  esteemed 
the  best  in  Italy,  and  the  latter  is  of  fair  quality. 

The  wine  is  tolerably  good.  Some  rice,  maixe,  hemp,  flax,  and  vegetables  a>\~ 
also  raised.  Pasturage  is  also  followed. 

The  metayer  system  exists,  but  docs  not  prevail.  This  is  chiefly  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  subdivision  of  land.  The  same  cause  which  destroyed  that  system 
in  France  prevents  its  being  general  in  Lucca-  The  subdivision  of  property  in 
the  latter  has  not  produced  a  state  of  comfortable  living  among  the  people,  and 
we  are  compelled  to  bring  our  personal  testimony  to  agree  with  Sismondi,  whose 
account  of  Italian  agriculture  and  industry  is  almost  in  every  instance  correct. 
He  tells  us  that 

“  Each  day  the  cultivator  is  reduced  to  purchase  the  day's  food.  He  has  rarely  any 
store  in  reserve  of  grain ;  still  more  rarvlv  ot  oil  or  wine.  He  lute  sold  the  first  in  the 
press,  and  the  Utter  in  the  vat.  He  has  >earvvlv  ever  any  salt-meat,  butter,  cheese,  or  vege¬ 
tables.  His  kitchen  utensils  are  of  pottery  ;  the  whole  furniture  consists  of  a  table  and 
some  wooden  chairs,  ore  or  two  che*t.<,  and  an  enormous  Ud.  on  which  the  father  and 
mother  sleep,  with  their  feet  in  one  direction,  and  the  children,  with  their  feet  towards  the 
head-Uvards. 

**  When  the  troops  under  CJcwral  Vat  rain  ravaged  the  Val  di  Nievola.  in  1 7i>f>.  the 
peasantry  derived  from  their  indigence  this  ad'  ant.vgv,  that  when  they  had  concealed  their 
clothing,  and  the  gold  trinkets  of  the  women,  they  had  little  besides  left  to  *  he  robbed. 

The  peasantry  are  robust,  well  made,  and  laborious ;  they  migrate  (chiefly 
during  winter)  to  seek  for  employment,  and  return  annually  with  their  earnings. 
Artists,  &e.,  taking  with  them  boys,  also  go  abroad  to  sell  figures,  Sec.,  itt  stone. 

The  women  of  Lucca  perform  the  most  laborious  work  in  the  fields,  while 
their  husbands,  brothers  or  sons,  are  at  work  in  other  countries. 

The  usual  wages  for  common  licld-labourer.  vary  from  5 J.  to  6|</.  a  day, 
with  food:  farm-labourers,  who  live  with  their  masters,  get  from  15  to  55  fr.  a 
year. 

Iron,  copper,  lead,  and  some  other  minerals  are  found,  but  mining  is  scarcely 
followed.  Beautiful  statuary-marble  is  abundant,  but  seldom  quarried.  As  to 
manufacturing  industry,  this  much  smaller  duchy  surpasses  Parma  and  Modena. 
Silk  is  the  most  important  manufacture,  after  which  may  bo  reckoned  that  of 
common  woollens  and  cottons  ;  all  employing,  it  is  stated,  about  t>000  persons, 
chiefly  in  tire  city  of  Lucca. 

Oils,  liqueurs,  some  wine,  silk,  lamb-skins,  some  cattle,  and  fresh  fish,  are  the 
principal  exports.  Sugar,  coffee,  spice,  sonic  salt  fish,  fine  wines  and  spirits,  and 
various  articles  of  necessity  or  luxury  are  the  chief  imports. 

The  district  of  Yiarcggio  and  its  small  pert,  the  only  one  possessed  by 
Lucca,  contains  a  population  of  fishermen,  whe  arc  said  to  export  annually  to 
Tuscany  fresh  fish  to  the  value  of  10,000/.  sterling.  The  value  of  the  fine  olive 
exported  is  stated  at  $00,000  fr.,  or  32,000/,,  and  the  whole  value  of  exports  at 
4,000,000  fr.,  or  160,000/.  sterling.  The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  sugar, 
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coffee,  spices,  fine  wines,  and  spirits, salt* fish,  hemp,  flax,  cotton  wool,  and  various 
manufactures. 

The  import  duties  are,  nearly  without  alteration,  those  imposed  by  the  tariff 
of  1825  :  vii  — 


Cotton  manufactures  ) 

Hemp  jy 

Cotton  twist  ( reduced  hv  a 
tho  duty  of  UV.  to) 
fig  and  har  iron  (raised  by  a  derive  < 
from  ■(/.  |vr  ltXIlbs.  to)  . 

Woollt'U  manuiavturvs 
Earthen 
Hanlw 
Glass  w 

Si  night) 


•  introduction  of  tobacco  and  salt  ii  prohibited.  < 
which  has  tho  monopoly  of  these  articles. 


3/.  per  100  lbs. 

3/,  15s.  per  10011*. 

1-  |«‘r  cent  ad  ru/orrm. 
12*.  jvr  100  lbs. 

12  percent. 

61.  jter  100  lb*. 

2/.  10*.  per  100  lbs. 

3/.  per  100  lbs. 

1/.  2s.  ikt  1(X)  lbs. 

II.  15s. 

'21.  10* . 


12/.  Is.  per  1001b*. 

■pt  fur  account  of  the  govern* 


The  ib.  (libra)  of  Lucca  is  somewhat  less  than  the  lb.  trov  ;  the  peso  grosso 
=  1 S  lbs. ;  the  copo  of  oil  =  2-1  pesi  grossi :  the  stajo  of  corn  =  about  5}  gallons. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  lire  of  20  soldi  and  210  danari.  The  Lira  —  7\^-  i  the 
scudo  1*.  5J</. ;  the  gold  doubloon  or  pistole  =  Hi.  5  {\,d.  English. 

Lucca  has  only  one  seaport — Viarcggio. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

KINGDOM  OF  SARDINIA. 

T u t3  kingdom,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  magnificent  island  of  Sar¬ 
dinia,  comprises  also  the  duchy  of  Savoy,  the  territory  of  Piedmont,  and  the 
seawart  territories  of  Nice. 
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The  whole  suj>erficial  area,  including  the  Alps  of  ^avov  and  the  Maritime 
Alps,  and,  exclusive  of  Sardinia,  is  estimated  at  square  miles,  with  a  po¬ 

pulation  of  4,1-tO.tXK)  inhabitants.  The  Island  of  Sardinia,  with  a  fertile  surface 
of  9230  square  miles,  has. only  a  population  of  about  530,000  inhabitants. 
S.wov.  with  its  grand  romaiilie  scenery,  its  alps,  glaciers,  ami  valleys,  is  conqia- 
rativelv  a  poor  country,  and  although  the  inhabitants  are  ehiotly  small  pro¬ 
prietors  cultivating  their  own  land,  they  are.gencndly,  in  wretched  circumstances, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  along  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chambcrrv.  Savoy  altogether  yields  from  its  soil  and  front  its  pastures  a  sub- 
sistenec  for  its  inhabitants,  hut  little  mon\  The  kernel'  of  the  walnut,  from 
which  oil  is  extracted,  is  made  into  a  sour  bread.  Some  wheat,  harlev,  and  oats 
and  a  little  (lav  and  hemp  are  raised.  In  a  few  places,  faring  the  south,  vines  are 
also  cultivated.  The  horses  and  mules  are  hardy  and  useful  in  carrying  burdens. 
Cattle  atul  sheep,  reared  or  gram!  on  the  highland  and  mounfain "'pastures  of 
Savov,  at c  driven  down  in  autumn,  and  many  of  them  sol  i  in  Franco.  Piedmont, 
and  Lonjhnrdy.  The  fertile  and  broad  valley  of  Piedmont,  extending  downwards 
front  .Mont  Ccnis  and  the  Simplon  to  the  Maritime  Alp>  and  the  Northern 
Apennines,  is  the  most  productive  |>art  of  the  continental  kingdom.  It  requires, 
however,  great,  careful,  and  laborious  irrigation,  and  the  I'o,  and  the  streams 
flowing  .nto  it,  supply  the  water.  The  farms  are  generally  small,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances 'cultivated  bv  the  proprietors,  but  generally  the  Metayer  system  prevails. 
In  most  respects,  the  cultivation  rosembios  that  of  the  flat  country  of  Lombardy. 
The  productions  an*  maize,  the  chief  article  of  food. — wheat,  hemp,  silk,  the 
most  important  after  maize, — beaus,  and  other  pulse-vegetables.  There  are  se¬ 
veral  extensive  vineyards,  and  the  wines,  especially  those  of  Asti. are  reputed  in 
the  country  for  superior  excellence.  They  are  no,,  however,  in  general  well  pre¬ 
pared,  and  are  often  either  acid  or  sweet.  Piedmont  export*  a  surplus  piodinv 
for  the  consumption  of  Genoa,  Nice,  and  the  littoral  country  of  the  sea-roast. 

(Jkxo.v.  Nick.  ani»  thk  I.utok  w.  ok  tiii:  Meiiitki;i:  \vka\'. —  The  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Genoa,  as  well  s.s  the  whole  littoral  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  Spain 
to  the  frontiers  of  France,  rises  abruptly,  and  often  in  rocky  heights,  up  t<>  the 
Maritime  Alps.  Facing  the  south,  with  generally  a  warm  aspect,  the  olive  is  w 
tonsivoly  and  profitably  grown ;  the  vine  is  also  cultivated.  IV heat  and  mai/e 
arc  grown  and  sown  in  rotative  crops.  Means.  some  potatoes,  and  other 
vegetables  an; al*o  produced,  which,  with  roasted  chestnuts  and  Indian  corn  meal, 
made  into  polenta,  constitutes  their  chief  food.  Generally  the  rural  inhabitants, 
as  well  as  the  labouring  classes  in  the  towns,  an*  poor.  The  farms  an*  small,  held 
chiefly  on  leases  of  from  three  to  seven  years,  and  slovenly  husbandry  pnwails. 
Along  some  parts  of  the  littoral  country,  and  inland  up  t he  vallevs  and  hilis.  the 
Metayer  system  predominates. 

The  towns  along  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  Frcnrh  frontier  to  (tenon,  with 
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the  exception  of  Xice.  t which  strangers  have  enriched!,  apjH-ar  strikingly 
picturesipie  ami  beautiful  from  the  sea  ;  hut  on  entering  them,  wretchedness,  dirt, 
ami  discomfort, --windows  wit  mm  -class,  a  want  of  all  that  we  consider  convenient 
within  doors,  anil  dilapidation  ami  a  general  absence  of  completeness  without 
ami  within,  and  a  prevniemv  of  what  may  serve  as  a  slovenly  expedient  for  the 
moment,  are  the  characteristics  of  those  towns. 

Improvement  is,  however,  making  advances.  It  commenced  under  the  late  . 
king,  ami  it  is  making  progress  under'  the  present  reign.  The  minerals  of 
the  eonntiv  are  considered  valuable,  but  only  explored  to  ait  extent  which  proves 
that  iron,  cooper,  lead,  manganese,  and  eoludt  abound  in  Savoy  and  Piedmont. and 
lead  in  the  Turaniaiso  :  salt  springs  and  mines, — marine,  alabaster,  slate,  and 
buiidmg-stone.  are  also  abundant.  The  government  salt-works  are  worked  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

m  \M  T  u  1 1  i;  t  s'. 

Tut  Genoese  and  other  silk  velvets  and  stuffs,  stockings,  common  linens 
and  woollens,  for  the  use  of  the  labouring  classes,  tanneries,  several  distil¬ 
leries.  with  some  unimportant  works  in  iron,  paper,  glass,  and  earthenware,  form 
tin- jirineipa! 'manufact  ures,  Canvass  and  cordage,  witii  other  articles  to  rig  and 
tit  out  vessels,  an-  manufactured  in  the  towns  :  amt  the  ships  of  Sardinia 
are  constructed  in  the  country.  I  it  Genoa.  Turin.  Nice,  and  some  other 
towns,  optical,  surgical,  and  musical  instruments, — jewellery,  ami  fancy  articles 
arc  manufactured  ;  hut  excepting  for  domestic  consumption,  and  that  not  in 
sutlieient  truant  it  tes  (with  the  exception  of  sdk  stutf  and  velvets!,  this  kingdom 
cannot  he  considered  a  manufacturing  country.  The  hours  of  labour,  and  the 
employment  of  children  in  manufactories,  are  regulated  by  printed  rules  issued 
by  tin-  government. 

I!  \  T.  \  i  t  nn  i  \\  \  i  io\ . 

Thk  revenue  is  domed  fr mu  the  land-tax.  the  customs,  the  excise  upon 
articles  of  home  product!  mi.  an  !  min  u-  sources,  'Hie  two  hrauehes  of  customs 
and  excise,  yield  annuallv.au  -we rage  of  from  -PJ.aOO.OttO  to  Id.jOO.OUO  lire.  Tite 
land  ta<,  \e.,  about  _s.(KK),ixM;  nos:.,.  :i,v.  \e  .  -.’.'.’ju.t iOO  ;  mines, patents,  fees, 
coinage.  \e„  l.ftKUKX).  Total,  f  t .fcOAKKi  lire'.  The  oxpcmlitutc.  including 
the  '  interest  of  the  national  debt,  being  something  under  the  receipts.  The 
national  credit  of  Sardinia  eonseipicntly  stands  high.  The  amount  of  the  public 
debt  is  about  a.MM.ixto/.  value  m  ilritish  sterling  money,  bearing  interest,  part 
at  1  and  part  at  5  [vr  cent. 
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I  s  I .  A  \  l  >  lit 

I’nis  largo  islaml.  though  well  described  by  Captain  Smith,  ami  by  tho 
Chevalier  Marmora.  i>  little  known  in  Hughim!.  U  is  .it  lo.tst  as  large  as  Sicily, 
ami  by  all  accounts  as  tortile,  ami  more  diversified  with  fon'sts  ami  waters,  har¬ 
bours,  ami  Iwys. 

Sardinia  i>  situated  tatwooii  3l»  ami  it  l.it.  north,  ai.il  Is  twivn  o  t.i  and  7  .'!■">  long, 
cast  of  tlu«  meridian  of  I'uri-. 

It  is  I  fOiuiutiml  mile-  in  length.  with  an  ant-.igx*  htv.tdih  of  almnt  (>U  mile.  Captain 
Smith  so-  it  i-  the  largest  i-laml  in  the  .Misliterr.it, e  m,  agneing  with  Nii.tx.  who.  ae- 
i-ordiuy  t>>  t'lmerius.  -axs,  "  Maxima  e-t  S.iniiuia.  sivund.i  Sicilia,  tertia  Crvta.  ijuatta 
Cxpias  i|itiuta  F.ntxv,  se.xta  (A'rsiea.  septima  lcsb-." 

The  general  elevation  *xf  the  mountain.  is  from  llHXt  to  oriiK)  feet,  hut  the  I  Yah  of 
Limliarrn  is  .'U*S(5  fist,  ami  tliat  of  lieuiirjjentio  .M'7(i  feet. 

Ik ‘siiii's  the  sjmeo  occupied  by  lakes,  matches,  ami  tomtits,  the  stimlv  or  stony  districts 
amount  to  more  than  om-thinl  of  the  island:  a  similar  extent  may  ls>  ns.ii.oied  to  forests 
ami  posture*.  and  the  remainder  f  estimated  at  about  o.tXK).(HX)  acres  of  land  L  is  laid 
out  in  oonitiolds.  vineyards.  olive-ymtuub.  and  gardens. 

Tho  priueijial  plains  are  the  Caiupidann.  extending  fmm  Cagliari  to  OrLtamx,  those  of 
Mtnru,  Oiieri.  Mela.  St.  La  Mam,  Oct. nut,  Giaie-u.  Padrogiamt.  l.tseia.  Augl-ma,  Saistii, 
(.Yspiinas.  Silnpui,  and  Orosei. 

Tho  prim*i|>al  rivers  are  the  Tir-i.  Ompiina..  i'himetido-a.  Tennis.  and  the  Maun. 

The  prmeijttil  |»>rts  are  Cagliari.  Palma..  St.  Pietro.  Oiistr  .  ..  Porto  ('onto,  Porto 
Torres,  l.tseia,  Maddalcuit.  lenanuota;  hx  these,  1  moan  anchor,’ _i-*. 

The  following  i.  an  average  of  the  |Kipnlatiou.  agin  tiitmv.  and  ipiaiititv  of  li,,-  .t,,  I, 
yixeti  in  a  detailed  statistical  rc|-'tt  to  government  of  the  ten  years  bt\i*vn  |v|,',  ;,,id 
I  SL'-’i. 

Porii.xTiov  —  A.lnlts.  .UthP'-’P  :  children.  v!,fi7s  ;  alm-iit.  II.O,  Total.  101.7  C.. 

I,a  Marmora  estimate,  tho  |<opulari«ii  at  fmm  In'o.OO"  ,,,  1 7t *.* K st ». 

The  J/./nyi  r  system,  and  that  of  cultivating  In  hired  !al»mr.  arc  L’th  follow, ,|.  In 
|..th  ease,  the  actual  la  (tourer  a.  well  a.  the  M,  taxer.'  a.e  d.-ctiUl  a.  p.s.r.  ,-lV4:ds,m.  r 
is  tt'ii.tllx  psiid  hx  the  proprietor,  for  whom  |ie  works,  allowing  him  a  small  piece  s.|' Aai'imil 

The  Met  aver  usually-  hold.  hi«  farm  milx  fmm  war  to  year  :  the  lamll-ad  lutni-l-i  .  lin¬ 
seed,  and  receive*  half  the  produce.  Agriculture  is  r*.iis<spicutlv  in  a  rnde  state,  and  lio,n 
the  etiltixator  not  living  on  the  farm,  hut  in  a  village.  often  at  a  great  dt'iame.  nmeh  of  his 
time  is  lost.  Manx  ttarlianm.  loyal  resttietion-  haie  also  ivtardcd  :iyru-nt!nr.d  improve- 

The  present  kitty  and  his  yoxernment  s,vni  now  to  lie  seriously  engaged  in  itnproxiuy  the 
condition  of  this  luayuiticciit  ami  fertile  i'laud.  l!y  a  diene  promulgated  in  I'SiM  lauds  are 
declared  to  l>e  the  projvrtx  eillter  of  tin*  crown,  or  of  tin-  commune..  or  of  individual.,  The 
crown  taking  |insse>sinn  of  nil  waste  lamb  to  which  neither  individual'  nor  the  commtim-s 
esitild  proxe  airy  lair  claim.  Lands,  whether  enclosed  or  not,  were  assigned  in  perpetuity  to 
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the  occupier*.  ;  if  for  am  wosonablo  time  tuidisjuited,  Iving  hold  tit  confer  a  jvr- 

mmictit  title.  t'roj*.  ictoix  wh<ise  interests  wore  injured  by  these  changes  received  eijni  table 
nmtpcnsatiou.  The  king  liar*  assumed  the  place  of  the  feudal  batons,  and  liought  their 
manorial  rents  at  a  \a!ne  ispial  to  t«entv  years'  jmwlta.se.  Vassalage  lias  been  also  made 
lishs-mrd'Ie.  and  tl«"«*  ameliorations  will  no  doubt  imjirove  the  condition  t'f  the  jtoophv  and 
tnnltijilv  the  jirothicts  of  the  *»*il. 

l‘Kol)lCK. 


Whoa 

I  Uriel 


State!!!  sowed. 
.  -Vi.. ".VS 

!*r.:is 


Statelli  reaped 


I  forsv. 
Own 

Calves 

Slnvji 

(.exits 

KiiU 


Domesticated.  Wild. 
L’S.StXl  l!>.‘XXt 

SU.HXt  IIMS'-’L’ 

T.titKt 

,.  21.1, !KO 

2i>»),  is  I 
2MII  ldO.UO 


'rite  lire  stock  designated  as  tcihl,  belong  to  proprietors  who  allow  them  to  wander 
m  a  state  nearly  wild  01  er  the  inland.  Iviiig  jireriottsK  marked  on  the  honts  of  o\ou 
ami  hoof-  of  horses.  The  sheeji.  gouts.  kids,  and  swine  aw  aUo  marked.  and  browse  tttt- 
herried  in  the  wood-  and  on  the  mountains.  There  aw  no  mules  nor  avses.  Tito  breeds  of 
all  an*  inferior.  1  >eer.  wild  Ivan*.  game.  hews,  and  ban's  almund. 

Corn  is  the  jiriticijuil  article  of  e\j»'rt,  and  in  pusl  years  the  total  exportation  from  the 
island  may  amount  to  al«mt  .’(X'.tXK)  bushels  of  wheat,  ‘.WO.OOO  bushels  of  barley.  7->tXI 
ditto  ef  maize.  12o.tXX)  ditto  of  Ivans,  *_,.50,lXXt  ditto  of  justs,  mid  12tX>  ditto  of  lentils. 

The  eultuw  of  the  sine  is  .gradually  Inventing  of  mow  intjHirtaitee,  and  nxptirvs  hut 
little  encouragement  to  make  Sardinia  rank  among  tlie  lir*t  wine  countries  in  Kumpe  ; 
als'tit  ddIX)  Catalan  pijvs  r.w  oiportisl  annually,  jirineijiailv  from  l)glia»tm.  <)ri»tnn«,  and 
Alghcro  ;  this  is  clticlly  taken  to  (ienoa.  and  is  u-ed  there  for  print;  Uxty  to  the  jKxrtvr 


The  names  of  the  j.rincijial  \riuo'  arc — 

K.d 

•  Airracera. 

Ikouli. 


Muwatcllo. 
Mcd.lu  tinsldi. 
Ziurillosu. 


Wbuc 

litanehixlda. 

tialojipu  Manuti. 
(iucniaecia. 

.  .Mali  agio. 

Nurngus. 
t  Vchio  di  nua. 

Sctnidamu. 


•  'llus-c  tm-tnot-anda  are  taken  clncilv  I  nun  statements  drawn  up  for  me  by  -Mr.  Craig.  who  [ra- 
leltni  with  me  oior  the  Island  of  Sicily.  11c  result'd  for  many  years  in  Sardinia,  and  trom  being  a 
gentleman  of  meal  scion  titie  acipiiicuu'itl,  as  a  geologist  and  Ivilatii't,  ami  possessing  general  informa- 
tion.  and  upon  w  bom  I  knew  I  might  dejvttd.  I ’I'Cgged  of  him  the  statements  wltirh  ho  lues 
kindly  furnished. 
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Tho  Monae".  tlirA,  Caiutouau.  Makairia.  Xaseu  and  (un-mania.  arv  the  tmvst 
esteemed ;  tho  Xasett  is  tho  best ;  it  is  of  an  amber  colour.  i*  o'lierous,  ami  mild.  with  a 
delicious  perfume ;  tho  next  is  tho  tiirih  which  i<  somethin-  like  tho  Tint*'  of  Alieant  ; 
after  thos*>,  is  tho  Mahaijia.  made  at  Sorx\  Host.  Al-hero,  amt  Quartu.  a  dry  ami 
tlolicious  wine  ;  tho  Caiuionau  is  a  sweet  wine. 

Tho  produce  of  tho  ttttmv  tishoiios  earn*-  ' ort  much  with  tho  stato  of  the  »iml,  ami 
otlior  citvumstnuOes,  ami  appears  of  lato  to  K>  -rmhially  falling  oiV.  Tlio  following  arc  tho 
tunny  fisheries  : 

Porto  Paglia,  Porto  Souso.  (sola  Ih.uut,  t'ala  VlnTi-rn.  fata  Sapoue.  Pnum-utar-ui.  I.o 
Saline. 

In  IStli  tho  tonnv  taken  amounted  to  1  T.-at'**'*  t  in  I'*--.  ,;.'i(X> ;  in 

1  MOO;  in  1S-M.  to  <>>:Ki  ;  ami  in  iM'j.  to  o!»!}>. 


Tlio  follow  in- atu  details  of  oimO  tumm-s  taken  at  Saline  in  I^t. 


Interior  part*  .  .  J.iO  ..  titX?  1 


Profit 


Ik-'iilos  tho  coa«t  ti'lserit".  tho  lakes  jtOri'tano.  fa-liari.  ami  1’orto  Pino,  abound 
with  ovtrouiolv  tine  mullet,  hronm.  ivk  ami  other  tUh.  whieh  lw  in-  eaivliilly  fattened, 
roiuler  them  a  staple  artielo  of  consumption  ami  eomtnotve.  ami  of  considerable  profit 
to  the  proprietors. 

The  best  eoral  fisheries  are  on  the  iu'-t  ami  «uoeli  ou-t<,  when*  two  or  three 
hundred  boats  arrito  annually  from  .Naples  ami  tletma.  tor  the  puq>.«so  of  ti*hiu-  it. 
lenin-  vmly  a  small  «lut \  for  anchora-e.  ami  an  imp-v-t  of  aUmt  •’>  per  rent  on  the 
produce  of  their  laUnirs.  Tito  lishorv  minmnios  in  Matvh  ami  omls  in  Oetolvr.  eaeh 
boat  collecting  coral  to  tho  value  of  about  1  ->tM>  dollars.  at  tho  rate  ol  tiji/.  per  Kn-lish 
pound  wei-ht. 

Aronml  fa-liari  then*  an1  three  natural  salterns;  sir..  .Molentar— ins,  Spiatroa  di 
.Mcmto,  ami  Uolloue ;  there  i'  also  an  nrtitieial  one  at  the  [.ar/aretto,  ami  another  at 
St.  Peter’s  ohureh.  all  of  which  Ih-Ioii-  to  -otvmmcnt.  ami.  if  well  rv— ulatcd,  would 
anmmllv  produce  ftO,(XX>  stints  (2  salni'  ---1  ton ).  IV;i<les-  these,  then*  are  four  arti- 
tieial  salterns  in  the  -ulf  of  fa-lia.t.  tv«ptvtite5y  called  lm  Vittoria.  Mcdia-plaia.  for- 
telonjrJi,  and  La  Maddalena.  in  lavouraele  seasons,  yieldin-  to-vtltor  about  12.CXX'  saints; 
tho-w*  the  kin-  lias  let  out.  The  silt*  ms  at  Teulada  hate  been  abandonetl  for  some 
years  ,  hut.  if  attended  to.  would  probably  yield  upwards  of  tiOtX)  saints  :  and  those  of 
Oristano.  whieh  pianhioo  only  KXXk  miyht  lie  increased  to  _X'.<XX)  slims.  The  saltern.* 
at  Trrmnuota.  though  mueh  nc-leeted.  yield  .tUmt  1000  ssilm?. 
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Hi'  majesty's  tor  producing  the  silt  are  not  tnotv  than  nine  reals.  or 

four-fifths  of  a  dollar,  p,r  stint,  whilst  Li'  continental  'iihji\*ts  tuv  ohligvd  to  i«a\ 
for  mam  thousand  stints  at  tii't \  dollars  each  ;  llto  Sards  in  general  pax  but  dm  ilidiars 
tin-  svlm.  ami  t its-  capital  is  fut nisi  ted  grati-.  in  cousc<|Uciiiv  of  tin*  salterns  ceded*  hv 
tin-  city  to  tin*  king  Tlio  pnsimv  of  the  salterns  to  tin*  royal  tuuuievs,  for  tits'  fotiT  fol¬ 
lowing  \  car*.  vv  as  as  folk  mu  : 

....  ITtv'-NT  (i2*~ 

1S22  .  .  200.131  26 

|v.»d  ...  lM.t,sf»l  31 

I  >2 1 . 171,061  73 

Hie  o!m*  gone*  of  liosu  S>is.i,  tvimori,  Ic'L'stis  Cuglieri,  ami  Oristano.  aw  reckoned 
very  go, si  :  hut  the  !*c-t  arv  tlio',*  of  Sa'stri  :  they  Ik  gin  to  express  the  oil  in  IXwndivr. 
ami  liui'li  HI  1'vhru.trv .  Sa-ari  alouo  producing  :il»mt  dlXK>  Ivimls,  of  S  galls.  3  (jts.  1  pt. 
each.  Oranges  ami  other  fruit  (Hvuliar  to  tlio  climate  ripen  in  ]vrfiction. 

Of  the  lino  drx  chcv-e  of  Iglc-ius  ami  Siimai.  a!>o\tt  3(XX)  raut.ti>  am  annually  m.ulc, 

T-lueisv  i' a  total  .  Aomnd  Sa-aii.  Aighervx,  ami  tlio  adjacant  villages, 

toh-u-vx*  i*  grown  In  individual'  "ho  mu  :  i  acii  Iv  tumUied  nitll  an  cvpre-r  licence.  ami 
arv  ivhligvd  t,.  >oll  tin*  province  I"  gov,  niun  nt. 

Liii'iid  i<  produced  in  tin-  pwiot  ahumi.uicv  in  tlio  ncighlvourh'xvd  of  Ori-tano;  it  is 
nthcred  in  June  ami  July,  and  emlvarkcd  in  S'ptomU-r,  to  tlio  amount  of  noarly  2(XX) 
-tarvlii  p*r  atuiuni. 

Alnnt  ItXXt  o-.t'it.trs  of  (l*t\  only  arc  exported.  tlio  m't  Iviug  U'oil  in  tlio  linou  maiui- 
f.n  tum'  of  tin-  country. 

N*'t  imim  than  .'ilH*  >  e.mtars  of  imlitTorvnt  w*"l  am  exported,  tlio  m't  being  ohiollv 
undo  into  coarse  cloths  In  tlio  villagers. 

Silk  and  cotton  am  onli  cultivated  in  limited  ipiautitii's 

Madder  «nm'  wild  in  tlio  i-l  tml.  hut  i'  little  itttomlml  to. 

Uarilla  i'  [H'tmittid  to  lv  cultivated  only  in  the  environ'  of  Oristano,  Cagliari.  Quanti, 
and  a  few  other  places  as  it  I-  thought  to  iiu|sm  ,  i.h  tin*  land:  noark  ,‘KXX>  oautiirs  of 
of  till,  article  are  e\portc«l  aiinuallv.  exclusive  of  the  “  Ihirdiua,"  or  prv'diiiv  of  the  wild 
plant,  that  ;tmn  m  ar  the  'altcrii'. 

Tlu*  bullocks  of  Sardinia  am  of  -mall  3-c.  with  U.g  horns;  the  kef  is  <r  good 
quality;  the  di«vp  are  wretched  and  the  uo.il  curse:  and  the  swine,  especially*  in  winter, 
am  in  -jo  si  condition. 

Of  the  hides  of  o\,*n.  w,*  liavo  no  exact  return'  ;  Imt  ol  'Itia'p-skius  them  are  upwards  of 
2d.<XX»,  and  of  goat-vkiii',  2tUX>0.  endnvrkol  every  N'lvtomU-r  :  of  kid  or  lamh  'kill'. 
■ilo.it  tiO.fXXtarc  collivtcd  in  January  and  1*<  hru.irv.  and  'hipjsd  in  Maivli  ami  April; 
among  the  Nearly  ovports  are  also  itXX)..r  -itHii  |o\-.>knis  20vki  marten,  and  (ii).(XXI  rabbit 
and  ham  'kuis  with  ahm'  .'.i u >« *  c.mtais  ol  eanmei".  nrdtvd  'kins  for  making  glue. 

Sardinia  po"c<',»s  rich  tunics  of  silver,  c-moer.  loan,  am!  in'u,  and  which,  if  worked, 
would  furnish  one  of  tlu*  brightest  items  on  the  emut  'ide  of  Sardinian  nmuiii'nv,  hut 
a  mi't.ikeu  p'diev  rl.is'.  the  door-  of  tlio*,*  mmie  tvsourvvs  alike  to  government  and  tiv  in- 
dividttal  cnierpri"  .  A  mslo  ot  regulations  mr  uoiMitg  the  mines  in  Sardinia  was 
pnl.li 'tvi-.l  •••;  t'atriiari.  22d  of  Ov-toUr.  1 M  4.  which  is  a  m.tsterpie\V  of  sclio,vliiov  ism, 
ofermle  tliorv.  and  inexjivrienee :  amon^  ol  article'  of  thi'  ohIo  of  najulatious,  most  of 
them  more  or  less  almiml.  and  inimical  to  entequi'e.  them*  are  some  «>hlit*iu<;  s|veeulat<>rii 
to  work  their  Hum's  under  the  dirva  tiou  of  a  pHermnrtit  i*no;iiirt’r,  or  other  employer  of 
the  l-oial  roqi-s  of  miners,  ami  w h*>  arv  n!>n  to  Ik'  eoustilteil  and  funiishoil  with  plana  for 
t!ie  erwtion  of 'tueltiiio  mills,  Ar.  S|Kvulators  ari'  also  prohihiteil  from  exjuvsiiijj  for  sale 
<>r  eviMirtuyu  the  prvslnm  of  their  luines,  without  permission  from  the  iuteiidaiit-p.'iientl, 
ami  are  U-'ides  to  kivp  a  journal  of  the  daily  province  of  their  mines,  she  same  to  bo  c.x- 
hilvitevl  in  a  separate  statement  monthly  at  the  intendciua -office  of  the  Capo  Lungin. 

A  plan  was  tnteisl  out  t*>  form  one  trrva'  rend  across  the  island  from  liorth  to  smith, 
l s*t vv celt  the  two  lemliug  jK'ints  of  Cagliari  and  Sit"ari,  from  which  eight  cross -roads  might 
branch  ojf  s.«  a,  to  ,  mbrace  the  most  im]>ortaiit  jKiiiits  in  the  cast  mill  west. 
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Tho  prinei|wl  mad  loading  through  (lu>  centre  of  the  i-tand  for  i  Hi  niih-\  and  often 
over  elevation-  of  iHXX)  foot.  »n-  l»-;iin  in  Nov  cniler.  l.vjo.  r.iiil  »emplcted -in  1 

dows,  except  murlared  tvjvninjfs.  and  without  chmmcvs.  or  any  th-or  than  tho  day.  in 
which  there  is  a  shallow  nit  for  tho  tiro,  tho 
only  by  tho  door,  or  by  a  Itolo  in  tho  root.  1 
only  room,  with  dorr-,  kid-.  and  (*oulm.  sleep 
and  with  tho  ass.  whioh  i-  omi>!<>\o  1  in  t-ntm- 
stands  in  one  oon-or.  A  lev 
Karthonwaro 


I  <1.0  hou-c.  and  t'vjio 

1  1-dov  in  tho  simr  and 
\  with  tho  naked  cl. skin  n, 
ill  Tin  )  wldoli 
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Dirisioit  of  the  />/««</  /«/*>  /‘rortmt  «.  —Tin •  idand  i-tinni— i  into  tho  following  ton 
provinces;  vi*. — 

Otgliari  ;  Uusaihi.  which  comprehends  tho  (.’itv  ->f  Ori-tano;  loli-iu-:  Nil:.  lanm-t  i  ; 
Niton';  tSassari.  compreln-mliiiir  the  Cities  of  Sa—a.-i  and  C.L-tel-aivlo  ;  Ali;ln-ro ;  Ctie- 
liori.  iuoluditur  l!o-a ;  O/ivri. 

SvMirisioH  of  1  h\/ro  — Tht-se  pr.u  iiuv-  me  -uU!iv  idod  into  thirty-two  di-triets; 
seven  cities  an?  under  tho  aduiini-fratioii  of  municipal  U-Jii--.  h.-niti"  tho  titlo  of  Mo- 
tjisfmti:  each  Itodv  is  onm|w>-ed  of  -i\  motnlvr-  ;  tho\  an'  divided  into  two  -ccfious,  oaoh 
bavin"  its*  ohiof,  or  f ’<//*»  (tiunt/o. 

Tho  i-laml  is  divided  into  ot?N  oonmuii-c-.  having  »aih  a  o  nmoil  of  three.  ti\o,  or 
seven  moml-crs.  presided  ox  or  b\  a  >‘tr.  <  n. 

I  Vi-o-A "»*«/. — Sardinia  is  "merned  hv  a  viec-knitr.'  who  i-  tho  kin" -  liciiunant- 
peneral,  and  eaptain-jivueral ;  a-  tho  tint  ho  i-  tho  ohiof  of  tho  civil  and  judiciary  admini¬ 
strations  and  as  oaptnn»*ijviieral,  ho  vemmnnd-  tho  annul  fono  h\  land  "n-1  In  -a;  he 
presides  at  tribunals,  hut  ha-  not  a  delils-i-ito  iniiv  in  thorn,  l!\  a  dun  o  of  Charlo-  IVliy. 
dated  tlilnl  of  N’ovomlier.  I,  ftlUXX)  litres  won*  a— i"iiod  tlii-  functionarv  a-  Id-  -afarx, 
and  all  othor  otnolutuonts  of  whato'or  ii.iliire  formerly  attached  to  tl.o  dike  won-  aUm-hed. 

AV.t/,-.— Tho  Atidicuct  Koalo  is  tho  'tint  trihunal  .  f  tho  kiiod -  to  :  wa« 
created  in  Hitil.  and  reformed  in  1  ^  1 A  and  tK-’d.  Thi-  tribunal.  iud<  |  <  nd<  of  of  it- 
funotiotis  a-  supreme  judiciary  court.  p.irtioi|svfes  in  the  !o-d-lati\e  |«‘vnr,  I’lvaroui.  or 
decrees  of  tho  vice-kin".  puhli-lnsl  with  tho  concurrent  o  of  tho  Amli.nra  lloalc,  have  the 
fon'o  of  laws:  it  is  tlioeonnoil  of  -fate  of  tho  i-latid  ;  it-  memls'i  -  ha'o  tho  title  of  kin"-- 
councillors;  it  has  tho  rii;ht  of  pro|->-in".  |>v  -valid  h-ttor,  oandidati  -  for  the  mairi-tr.n-v. 
and  al«*  for  tho  bishopries  of  tin-  i-laml. 

The  — Its  head  is  the  rv^vtit.  who  i-  al-<>  llrst  fiun-tionary  after  tho  \itv- 

kinjj  :  ho  has  precedence  K-lori'  all  othor-  :  lie  eyorvises  tho  funotion-  of  tjrand  ohamvllor  and 
pn-tor;  tho  mace  and  Iki toon  art*  kept  at  hi-  h-m-o  ;  In-  i-  -oicreioii  judeo  in  ■; au-i- of 
\olmitnry  jurixliotion  :  In-  ^ivi-s  a  public  audience  I w ii v  a  w ook  ;  In-  jiid-o  -  -iiiumaril'  to 
an  iiuleterminato  amount  in  some  ease-,  and  as  far  a-  1(H)  ]hn--  in  other-  :  ho  pro-hh'-  for 
tho  vice-kilt"-  and  o-aptain-"',noraI,  and  i<  mtiifislnttn  si>pra  i  ■‘tinfi  in  the  ah-oin  o  of  tho 
archbishop;  hois  i-um-ollor  of  the  'ice-kin-^:  ho  i-  to  watch  o' or  tin-  adiuiiii-tr,iti--u  ->! 
jnstivv  :  ho  ap|>-'in;>  notam-s  and  rccoiw— ad'iv.ite* ;  In- ha- tin-  o\oiu-ivo  o.-n-or-liip  o»er 
tho  theatre:  ami  acts  in  concert  with  tin-  an-hhishop  in  the  ivn-or-hip  o\.-r  K-ik-  and 
•  prints;  ho  corrvsjionds  with  all  the  public  fiinotionario-  in  tho  i-laml.  ami  with  tin-  -upivino 
i-umcil  in  Turin,  with  all  tho  sanitary  uui"i-tr.ito-  on  tin-  continent,  and  with  all  tho  Sar¬ 
dinian  consuls  :  hi-  title  is  linjente  ilrlln  liinh  (  nnn 

Jutfye  of  the  .  ho/iru'o  /iiofr. — The  aiulioiiia  n-al>-  i-  i--ui|»'-od  of  tliirtirn  jml"os  and 
two  president-;  i-  diviilotl  into  tlmv  chandler-,  two  civil  and  one  criminal;  tho-o  ehnmU-rs 
unite  to  consult  on  affairs  of  piu-ntmont.  to  ro"i-trr  royal  ooliiiamv-.  to  "ivo  validity  t-» 
the  vioo-kinir’s  decrees,  to  prv-sc-nt  him  n— mr-o-  0"niu-t  ahu-o-  of  ovvIo-UL-tioal  niitlioritv. 
to  consult  on  civil  and  criminal  oau-vs  -(H-oially  tvforrevl  to  them,  and  to  prtnnnuieo  on 
apiieak 
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7'rifiMnul  of'  Sa.Ksnn. — Tin-  tribunal  of  Sa— ari  tvscmhlo-  in  it-  oroTini/aiion  tho  an  • 
dienta  real.-  ;  tin-  jjnxonmr  i-  the  prr-idoiit  :  it  i-  rom|»v.,il  .if  a  recent.-.  four  a-e-sori  ami 
a  ri,r  nrrimiittn  /tsiit/r  ./•  mrnlr :  it  i-  called  tho  nut  i;<>r,rin!  :i,uir  ;  it  forms  ou!v  olio 
clumlH-r.  ami  judco-  in  sriumfit  is/mizu  .-  apjval-  arc  nia.lo  from  thi-  to  tho  audh-mn  tvale. 

7'n/iiiMiil.  ,/,f  !. —  Cagliari  ami  Safari  liavo  oach  a  nui-olato.  or  trilnmal  of 

iinnmcnv.  i-t'inji.»M‘tl  of  a  pro-blent  ami  two  ju.lcv-,  of  two  consul-  ami  a  secretary. 

Tri/iHHiiIr  ,!,  I  pnlriii,,nii,>. — Tho  trihunalo  ilol  patrimonio  i-  ooni|>o-»il  ol  tho  iu- 
.lomlant  cvuer-.d  a-  president.  of  tho  nvv.'outo  (i-onle  cenernlo  of  tho  patrimonio.  anil  t'f  tho 
-otto  iutcndcntc  cvnoral.  I  hi-  trihunal  judin's  of  nil  raws  of  sntutrt'lin^-.  of  those  which 
diintlv  or  iudirvctl.  interest  tho  rmal  iloinain  :  of  tho  ii'ininc  of  false  monies.  and  of 
foioorio'  :  it  ha*  al-o  tiio  titlo  of  .hutlu  J’tilriiutmiii/r. 

»«»■  Cnii'ii, -if  «/’  .\ir,/mi,i. — Tho  Supremo  Council  of  Sardinia  has  its  soat  in 
rutin  :  i-  oiiihom'iI  of  a  pro-idem  and  trio  counsellor— onator*.  It  i-  similar  to  tho 
anotout  Supremo  Coitnoil  ot  Ara-v-na  :  Iv.oml  t hi-  trihunal  th.  ro  i-  no  np|>eal  :  it  cries 
it-  opinion  in  all  -tato  atlair-  tnm-initt.il  to  i:  from  tho  piummctit  of  tho  i-land.  to  Iv 
communicated  to  tho  kino- :  and  ha-,  likoothor  tribunal-.  an  amoito  li-cule  conornle. 

hij'r nor  Jinhits  mill  / V. tn  ts.- - Ju-tiov  i-  aduiini-toml  ill  tho  prminoo-  hv  prefect-, 
who  uoro  prou-m-lv  intondant-.  and  aro  a--i-t.il  lo  a  vuv  prvbvt  and  -oorotnrv :  oaoli  ol 
tho  ton  province-  has.  otto  prvfict.  tho  hoad  plan*  of  tho  n*»|ivtrii*  province-  Iveint;  tho  sent 
of  it-  trihunal:  from  th.-e  ap|H-a!-  an-  made  to  tho  audion.ru  tvale ;  thoir  d.vi-inn*  an-  tinal 
•  .tho  amount  .if  ton  -oudi :  thov  iu.liro  in  firimn  is/niizn.  in  oriminai  elan-.-. 

Dmlrict  Tri/iinin/s  n.  d  / ),  /,  v.  —Tho  variou-  di-triots  whirl)  comprehend  some¬ 
time- om!y  ono  and  -omotimos  mam  village-.  hair  each  a  tribunal  (curiti )  comjiosod  of  a 
ifi lr,f,i(o  </i  ,jiitsfi:i<i.  and  various  .u  rirmii  ,/i  i  iiriti.  Tho-.'  trihunal-  aro  oharo.il  with  n- 
jx.rtino  oi%'il  and  oriminai  oait-o*.  whioh.  ifofanv  imjurtanoo.  thov  remit  to  thoir  respective 
prefects.  an  i  oas.i  of  vorv  tritliiur  itii|vortanoo  only  !vin<;  loft  thoir  deci-ion. 

Sl,niuiiti.~  On  April  Id.  Iddd.  Peter  tho  Coromoniou-.  with  a  \iow-  of  niluoino  tho 
moro  powerful  oliiof-.  and  ridam-inir  thoir  inton-t*.  .iuivok.il  a  ijonor.il  [mrliamout  of  pre¬ 
lates.  |»«vri.  and  common-,  under  tho  name  of -tamonti  ;  tho  tir-t  of  tho-o.  or  tho  ihiiin  iilo 
-ol.vt.il  from  tin-  prolate—  -(vah.-  thrmioh  tho  voi.v  of  tho  Arvhhi-hop  of 
Cagliari  ;  tho  -oooud.  or  military  ohatnlwT.  comprehend-  all  those  iiohlo*.  with  or  without 
tiof-.  who  aro  aliove  twenty  voar- of  air>'.  and  sjtcak-  through  tho  mo-t  anciont  foudal  tiol.lo- 
man  ;  whil-t  the  third,  or  m.al  chandler.  i«  o>Miij'n-*il  of  tho  town-  and  communos  uu.lor 
tho  oapo  ojurato  of  tho  oapital.  Kadi  -t.imouto  hold-  it-  -ittintr-  apart,  tho  tir-t  ohamlvr  in 
tho'  saor i-t v  of  th.o  t  athulnd,  tho  -i-md  in  tho  ohapol  of  tho  ootuvriono,  and  tho  tliinl  in 
tho  town-hall.  Aftor  M  |iar,ttolv  di-ou— iutr  tho  mattor  undor  dohato.  thov  .innmunioato  hy 
d.  puti.i :  Imt  it  i-  not  a  littlo  nunarkahlo.  that  tho  .lolilx'ratious  of  tho  ooolo-ia-tioal  voi.i., 
iv-|Hvtintr  .lonati.o-,  mii-t  ho  -iihmilt.il  to  tho  |io|i'  for  hi-  approbation,  pro. ion-  to  pa—ino 

Tho  -tamonti  Ihuiio  .omonod  and  li.d.Ieu  at  tho  kino'-  p|oa.-urv,  ar.'  .i)n-.i|iiontlv 
-.dd.uu  in  -tr>uio  op|-i-itio)i  to  tho  roo-al  do-iro-;  tot  it  i-  forhid.lou  to  apponrat  tho ,-ittino- 
in  tho  roval  uniforui. 

IiiIiii, l, nit-111111 nil.  —  Tho  admini-tration  of  tho  tinan.v  do|iartmont  i-  ontindy  in  tho 
hand- of  tho.  iutotidaut-troiiorul  of  tho  kintwlom.  who  ha-  a  -alary  ot  (itXM)  fr.  jht  rmimn, 
with  |K‘npii«itos  t>>  the  amount  of  other  .'JOOOfr.  ;  ho  is  ju.Ioi'  of  tho  rrnl  [Hitriimmiii,  and  is 
:L— i-t.il  hv  two  ,‘ilfn  iiitfiiilinti  i/riirrtili. 

Tiioro  i-  a  tiiv-iiitoiidant-ovnonil  at  Sa-siri.  who  i-  i1,7,i/ii/ii  jmfriimmiiilr,  for  the 
srttriilrioiialr.  in  oivil  rau-t's,  and  vi.v  koo|vr  of  tho  seal-;  ho  is  a.— L-t.il  hy  a  .«»//»  in- 

Kaoh  of  tho  other  eiirht  provinci-  ha-  an  intomlonto.  or  a  -otto  int.uulento,  and  a 
—vn'tary. 

T'k’n'  is  a  troasiuvr-p'iioral  in  Catrliari.  and  a  treasurer  of  the  royal  finances  in  each  of 
the  other  provinces. 

The  public  finance-  on'  direct  and  imlinvt :  in  tho  first  are  included  tho  donations,  or 
tail's,  voted  with  the  consent  of  tho  stamenti.  and  the  contributions  for  the  royal  expenses, 
which  an-  thus  stated  for  the  year  1X21.  in  francs  : — 
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Ordinary  donative  . 

Extraordinary  donative 
Donation  to  tlie  queen 
For  the  posts,  roads,  and  bridges  . 
The  i.'erior  administration 
Tile  ecclesiastical  subsidy  . 
Forage  and  royal  patrimony 


.102.  i;io 
17.KK) 
.143.320 


Total . 1.0O6.2J0 

The  indirect  revenue  is  derived  from  a  more  fluctuating  source,  as  follows 

The  customs  ...  .  .  .  s70.0<X4 

Salt  works . 2:17.1-10 

Tobacco  .........  404. 2tX) 

Gunpowder  .........  37,7‘K) 

Mines  ~r—  .........  22.3  40 

Fisheries  .......  IfC.oSX) 

Registers,  fines,  and  casuals  ....  53.S70 


Total  .  I  ;7  42.230 

The  remainder  of  the  revenue  is  derived  as  follow  s : 

From  copyhold  mits  and  rents  of  fiefs  and  domains  -4,s<Xi 

From  the  real  patrimouio  s  1.0S2 


To  wliich  add  the  above 


l,<XX5.2oO 

1.7-42.230 


Total  Revenue  .  2,8 37,362 

jlfont  tie  Raehat. — The  Mont  do  Raehat  »n<  founded  bv  roval  edict.  19th  Jane, 
1806,  for  the  progressive  extinction  of  the  juiper  inonev  created  in  17S0,  and  in  the  sub¬ 
sequent  years,  which  amounted  ti>  3.S  40,tXX)  francs. 

The  net  disposable  fund  of  two  years  of  vacant  ecclesiastical  lienefices  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  amortisation  of  these  notes;  in  l silo,  there  was  only  -WUKX)  francs 
remaining. 

Statement  of  actual  I-ieJs  belonging  to  the  A 'mg  ait/l  to  the  national  for, It. 

To  the  king,  with  jurisdiction  .  .  .32 

Four  Sardinian  lord*,  without  jurisdiction  .  .  .  -42 

Thirty-two  ditto  ditto,  with  ditto  .  .11-4 

Total  l  SI 

Fief's  belonging  to  Spanish  Families. 

To  the  Marquis  di  Guirra  .  .  .76 

Mnrquis  di  Mila  Sor  .  .  .  ..  33 

Duke  di  Maudas  ......  .1.1 

Marquis  di  Villa  Cidro  .  .  ..12 

Count  di  Montalvo  ......  0 

Marquis  di  Val  di  Caliana  3 


To  which  add  the  above,  vix.  .  1 SS 


General  Total 


.  376 
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HU  IAN  <1  VI 


'  aj'tam  Smjili  give*,  a  frightful  picture  of  the  Mate  of  crime,  e<}‘icial(tt 
:m-’  *  animy  the  inhabitants.  Mantio,  in  his  history  of  Sardinia,  alluding 

t'i  tl.c  oerntm’Mt  nt  the  late  king,  >:c, 

"TIi,-  ».>j-inrii  »f  the  nival  familv  in  Sardinia.  during  their  from  Piedmont  hv 

l  h»*  1  t-  ivli.  inii’.'  it-  puma-  U  tter  :tii|ii.iintiil  with  the  want'  of  t ho  inhabitants.  ami  the 
tcigu  ..f  the  late  Char!'''  1'eliv  ha.'  Ueu  marked  hv  |>artieular  care  U  ing  lie.-towcd  on  the 
at!  m-  ef  the  I'laml.  In  Is-.)  an  .diet  of  Victor' Kmmami.-I  authorized  the  .  nclo.-nre  of 

Till-  |  etmi'.i.m  ha-  U  en  >itnv  largely  acted  uml  manv  of  the  enolo-cd  tracts  have 

I-  I  "tne  weil  eiih i\ at. .1  c-tatc-.  eiptal  to  the  Ust  farms  in  Piedmont:  The  Manpiis  of  N’ilia 
il.  rai  -a  ha-  h<  ,n  I '"ieino-t  in  giving  the  example  of  enlightened  atrrieultur.il  methods  on 
his  v:,-!  c-tatc-. 

••  Thu  king.  Chatie-  1’eli v.  directed  that  itt  etery  commune  or  parish  there  should  U’  a 
seifol  thr  the  gr.iniit"U-  iti'tmetion  of  the  country -|i'ople  in  reading,  writititr.  arithmetie. 
>1  lioieit'  eativiii'iii,  ami  the  elenients  of  atrt iiulture.  Of  dl*g'  villages.  more  than  olX)  were 
alivadv.  it,  Is -0.  ponidc.t  with  'til'll  'il.ook 

"  the  U-netieial  elVeeN  of  all  the'.'  wise  tnea'UIV'  on  the  inimU  of  the  |.eople  have  U" 

the  * i i r * • ; i * . r  moniit.unou-  di-triet-  of  IJaibagia  ami  Galhu-.i.  wliiUt  rohU'i  v  oti’the  roads  or 
in  h.  n-.''  n;i'  iiiv  rare.  anil  in  manv  parts  unknown.  The  tiumUr  of  tnurilers  ami 
h  >:uh'i.i.  ■.  which  up  to  Is  Is  atnotmteil  in  the  whole  isl.iml  to  the  frightful  nuiiiberuf  ldO 

■  I  lie  |»">ple  ate  hrave.  high'-pintml.  ami  generally  harilv  ami  relur-t.  except  in  the 
unw  lto!i""uie  plain-.  •"] a  ei.ilK  on  the  -i.|c  of  Ori-t.iuo,  w  here  the  malaria  to er  prevail'. 

-  Cn./iWi  ha-  ahou’t  L'T.o  m  iuhahit.int-.  of  wlmtu  ll-S  are  -tmleut'  either  in  the  uni- 
ver-itv  or  in  (lie  -ei  oml.irv  -ehooU  ,sV».»vur».  the  -n'linl  city  in  the  i-!aml.  with  nUtnr  Is.tXX) 
iuhaliitant'.  ha-  al-o  it-  univcr-itv.  attended  hv  nUmt  2oO  students.  The  total  number  of 
•.("ilents  in  the  m-ninA  .h/ioo/.,,  which  arc  e-tahli'lnal  in  each  of  the  ten  districts  of  the 
i'laml.  i-  aUm:  ti< >!);).  The  prineipit!  town'.  U'-iiles  <  tnjln'.rt  ami  Sussuri.  are  Unsta no, 
/{i»u.  ami  Ahiln  ru.  on  the  wr-tern  eoa-t,  each  witli  a  imputation  of  nlxml  d(XX> ;  Iglrsws. 
Timpii).  ami  ilnnrh)  in  the  interior,  having  eaelt  aUmt  the  same  number. 

t  1 1 mm i  i:n a i.  riu;ATo  <. 

S  utniM  t  lias  acceded  to  the  slave-trade  suppression  treaties  between 
France  aiul  lvigland  ;  aiul  a  treaty  between  (treat  Britain  anil  Sartlinia  was 
signed  at  Vienna,  20th  May,  1S1  j.  front  which  the  following  i'  extracted. 
(Translation.) 

I.  Tin-  hinder-  of  the  former  state'  ot  (ienoa,  and  of  the  countries  railed  imperial 
liel-,  united  c  the  -tates  of  hi-  maje-ty  tin*  King  of  Sardinia,  according  to  the  following 
article*,  -hall  U*  tiie  '.line  a-  tho-u  which,  on  the  1-t  of  January.  17!)2,  separatisl  those., 
count  t  ies  ti  mi  tin:  states  ot  Parma  and  I’laceut.a,  and  frxun  tho«e  of  Tuscan  v  and 
.Ma-a. 

Tit  i'laml  ot  Capnija,  having  l<elnngvd  to  the  ancient  republic  of  Genoa.  is  included 
in  the  iv—ion  of  the  -tates  of  (Ienoa  to  hi-  maje-ty  the  King  of  Sarvlinia. 

II.  The  -tati  ‘  wliieli  eou-tituted  the  former  republic  of  Gi-tina.  are  united  in  perpetuity 
to  tho-e  of  his  majc'tv  the  Kiteg  "f  Sardinia  ;  to  Ik*,  like  the  latter,  po-ses-ed  hv  him  in 
full  'oicrviguty  ami  hereditary  pro|>erty.  ami  to  descend,  in  the  male  line,  in  the  order 
of  primogeniture,  to  the  two  branches  of  hi-  h-m-e.  viz.  the  royal  branch,  and  the  branch  of 
Saiov  Cardigan. 

IN'.  The  Genoese  shall  enjoy  all  the  rights  ami  privileges  sjiecitied  in  the  net,  inti¬ 
tuled.  “A, 'A.  Conditions  which  arc  to  -erve  as  the  bases  of  the  union  of  the  Genoese 
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states  to  those  of  his  Sardinian  Majesty  and  the  <ni«l  act  .-hall  bo  mii'idrrvd  a.-  an  integral 
part  of  t ho  present  treaty,  ami  shall  have  tlic  suui’  tore-  and  validity  a-  it  it  «oio  t>  vtu.iilv 
in-orted  in  the  pri-ont  artich'. . 

V.  The  countries  culled  imperial  lief*,  lornierly  united  to  the  ancient  Ligurian  republic 
are  dctinitivcK  united  to  the  state  of  hi'  maje-ty  the  King  •>(  Sat.liiii'.i.  in  the  same  maun,  r 
as  the  rest  of  the  Genoese  state':  and  the  inhabitant-  of  these  count  nr*  'hall  •  nj.>v  the 
same  rights  and  privilege-  a<  those  of  the  'late-  of  Genoa.  -pci-ilied  in  the  pic.  .-bug 

Done  at  Vienna,  the  -JOth  of  May.  I  s  I .<. 

.■1.  .1.  (.' ond/timis  which  arc  to  serve  its  the  Basis  .//  the  Baton  ot  the  (icn<>.  ,v 
State',  to  those  of  his  Sardinian  .Majesty. 

Kxi'katt.  (Translation,  as  laid  before  Parliament.) 

IV.  The  free  [vort  of  (iettoa  shall  Ik*  re-e-tahlisln-d.  with  the  retaliations  which  evi-ted 
tinder  the  ancient  government  of  Genoa.  Kutv  laeilitv  shall  Iv  given  by  tin-  king  to  the 
transit  through  his  states  of  merchandize  pn>eeeding  from  that  five  |>oit,  under  '«eli 
rv-trietion*  as  his  majesty  shall  judge  expedient  for  preventing  the  'aid  incivhan  !i.-e  iving 
illieitlv  sold  or  consmui-d  in  the  interior.  It  'ball  lie  subject  only  t.>  the  usual  moderate 
dutv. 

XV.  The  kititr  shall  preserve  to  Genoa  a  tribunal  and  a  chamber  of  commerce,  with  the 
[lowers  actuailv  i>elongitig  to  those  two  establishments. 

Tkkai  v  of  Navigation  between  her  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  Kin.;  ,.f  S.ir- 
liinia,  riignetl  at  Turin,  t'cptcmber  »>.  1S-II. 

Hatilicatioiis  exchangs-d  at  Genoa.  November  i>,  l.-U  j 

AltT.  I. — British  vessels  which  shall  arrive  laden  in  the  port'  of  the  kingdom  of  Sar¬ 
dinia,  coming  from  the  jvorts  of  tile  1’iiitO','.  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  ln-laud  :  and. 
reciprocally,  isardiiiiau  vessels  which  sltal!  arrive  laden  in  the  |»'rt'  of  the  1  nind  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  coming  from  the  ports  of  Sardinia;  :i'  well  a'  Briti-h  or 
Sardinian  vessels  which  shall  arrive  in  I  ml  last  in  rvspivt  of  any  voyage  whatever, 
the  [Hirts  of  one  or  other  of  those  two  kingdoms.  shall  lie  treated  on  their  entrv, 
during  their  stay,  and  on  their  departure,  <m  the  same  footing  ii'  national  veswls.  with  n- 
sjHVt  to  duties  of  tonnage,  harbour.  lightlum-es.  pilotage,  ipmrantine,  whaifagv,  he, non¬ 
age.  signals,  and  am  other  duties  of  navigation  vv  hutever  vvhieli  a  licet  vessel-,  and  aiv  levied 
in  tile  name  ami  for  the  profit  of  government,  public  functionaries,  commune.',  op  establish¬ 
ments  of  w  hatever  kind. 

II.  In  order  to  avoid  all  misunderstanding  with  regard  to  the  regulations  according  to 
vvhieli  are  lived  the  conditions  which  e-tabli-h  the  nationality  of  vessels,  it  i-  ugt.cd  that  all 
vessels  shall  lie  considered  as  Briti-h  vessel,  which  are  Imilt  in  the  dominion'  of  lier  Bri- 
tannie  Maje-tv  :  and  all  those  vvhieli,  having  Ihvh  captured  from  :m  enemy  hv  In  r  Ma- 
jt'tv’s  ship'-ot-vvar,  or  hv  her  subjects  fumi-hed  with  letter-  of  manpie  lo  the  I. ml-  lom- 
lui-sioueis  of  the  admirailv,  shall  linve  l«vn  regular!-.  de,  Ian  d  a  lawful  prise  In  one  of  rite 
prize  eou.ts  of  her  liritannic  Map-tv;  a-  vveil  a-  alt  ve.-el-  which  -hall  have  1h.  ii 
demi|c!  by  any  oum|ictent  murt  for  n  bleach  of  the  law-  made  lor  the  prevention  of  the 
slave  trade;  provided  that  tlicv  mcowtn-d.  navigated.  aim  rcgi-lcivd  ai-conling  to  the  laws 
of  Great  Hritain  ;  tiiat  thev  are  the  entire  prt.pcm  of  one  or  more  of  the  •iilijivt-  of  her 
Majesty  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  and  that  the  master  i;  el  thrcv-fourth-ol 
the  crew  are  British  subjects. 

In  the  same  tnanner,  all  vessels  -hall  Ik-  considered  as  Sardinian  v< — cl,,  which  arc  Imilt 
in  the  dominions  of  his  Sardinian  Majesty;  and  all  those  which,  having  Ikvii  raptured  from 
an  oncmv  by  his  majesty’s  ships-of-war,  or  by  hi-  subjects  furnished  with  httei-ol'  man|iie. 
shall  have  lieen  regularly  declared  a  lawful  prize  hy  one  of  the  prize  court'  of  the  kingdom 
of  Sardinia  ;  as  well  ns  all  vessel-  which  shall  have  Ik-.ii  condemned  hy  any  c..ni|vtcui 
court  for  a  luvncli  of  the  law-  made  for  the  p>i m  ution  of  the  -lave  trade :  provided  that 
thev  are  owned,  navigated,  ami  registered  according  to  the  laws  of  the  said  kingdom  ;  that 
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tli«*y  are  the  entire  property  of  one  or  more  subjects  of  his  Sardinian  Majesty  ;  ami  that  the 
nui-tcr  ami  three-fourths  of  the  crew  are  Sardinian  subjects. 

III.  In  ail  that  regard- the  -tationing  of  vessels,  th.ir  loading  ami  unloading  in  the 
p  ot-,  ha-in-,  roadsteads,  and  harlx'iir- of  one  of  the  two  countries,  no  privilege  shall  Ik’ 
ai-voidcd  to  national  v.—.j-  which  -hall  not  Ik’  opinllY  accorded  to  the  vessels  of  the  other 
eouiiiry  ;  the  d«-iro  of  the  contracting  juirties  lieittg,  that  in  this  resjK-vt  likewise  vessels 
-hall  Ik-  tie.iteil  up- >ii  a  footing  of  perfect  cipialitv. 

IV.  Ye— el-  of  the  two  com i trie-  -hall  Ur  at  lilvttv  to  di-charge  the  whole  or  part  of 
their  cargo  in  the  port-  of  the  dominions  of  either  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  according 
as  the  captain  or  the  proprietor,  or  whoever  i-  duly  authoriri-d  to  net  in  the  port  a*  aj^-nt 
for  tin-  ve— el  or  ear—",  shall  eon-i<ler  advisable;  and  then  proceed  with  the  remainder  of 
their  cargo  to  the  other  |»'rts  of  the-aine  country 

V.  Should  nnv  ships-of-war  or  mercantile  v.---.-!*  of  one  of  the  two  countries  Ik’  wrecked 
ujKin  the  coast-  ot  the  other.  -m  il  ’hips  or  re—.  1-,  or  am  part  thereof,  their  rigging.  and  all 
the  appurtenances  thereof,  as  well  a-  all  effects  and  merchandize  which  shall  lv  saved 
therefrom.  or  the  pr.Kvo.l-  of  the  -ale  thereof.  shall  U- faithfully  restored  to  the  proprietors, 
or  their  duly  authorized  factors.  upon  being  claimed  bv  them.  In  the  event  ot  such  pro¬ 
prietors  or  factors  not  lK-iug  on  the  ,-pnt,  tile  said  appurtenances,  merchandize,  or  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  tlicrcof.  -hall  Ik>  delivered,  together  with  all  pa|K-rs  fmiml  on  Usual  such  vessels,  to  the 
British  or  Sardinian  cou-ul  in  whose  district  the  wreck  tnav  have  taken  place  ;  and  such 
consul,  proprietor,  or  factor  shall  pay  only  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  preservation  of  the 
projH’rty,  together  with  the  rate  of  salvage  which  would  hate  been  payable  in  the  like  case 
ot  a  w  nvk  of  a  national  vessel.  The  inervlmndue  and  go. xls  saved  from  the  wreck  shall 
not  Ik’  subject  to  the  established  duties,  unless  cleared  for  consumption. 

VI.  It  is  expressly  understood  that  the  preceding  articles  are  not  applicable  to  the 
navigation  of  the  eoa-t,  or  coasting  trade,  of  each  of  the  two  countries,  which  is  exclusively 
n-scrt  cd  to  each  of  the  High  Contractin';  Parties. 

VI I.  Ilritidi  v c— el-  arriving  from  Gibraltar  or  from  Malta,  shall  enjoy,  in  the  ports  of 
his  majesty  the  Kina  of  Sardinia,  the  same  advantages  a?  are  accorded  to  British  vessels 
arriving  from  the  p>rts of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  and,  re- 
eiprocally.  Sanliuiaii  vessels  which  shall  enter  the  ports  of  the  Island  of  Malta  or  of  Gib¬ 
raltar,  -hall  eujov  all  the  advantages  which  are  assured  to  them  bv  the  present  treaty  when 
entering  the  ports  of  the.  Unite*!  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

VIII.  The  present  treaty  skill  be  in  force  for  the  term  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the 
exchange  of  the  mtiticatious  thereof;  and  further,  until  the  expiration  of  twelve  months 
after  one  of  the  contracting-  parties  -hall  have  announced  to  the  other  the  inteutiou  to 
terminate  the  -ame  ;  each  of  the  said  llitrb  Contracting  Parties  reserving  to  itself  the  right  of 
giving  -ueh  notice  to  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  said  tenn  of  ten  years. 

IX.  The  ratitu-ntious  of  the  present' Treaty  shall  be  exchanged  at  Turin  within  the  space 
of  two  mouths  from  the  date  of  the  signature  tln-reof.  or  sooner  if  jiossible. 

In  witne-s  whereof,  we.  P|ciii|Kitciitiaries,  have  signed  the  same  in  double  original,  and 
have  affixed  thereto  the  -cal  of  our  arms. 

Done  at  Turin.  .September  t>,  Is  11. 

^L.  S.)  RALPH  ABERCROMBY. 

(L.S.)  SOLAR  DE  LA  MARGUERITE. 


Sardinia  lias  treaties  of  navigation  with  several  other  countries;  thdt  with 
the  United  State*  o /'  A./ui  iicti  stipulates, 

I.  Perfect  reciprocity  of  commerce  and  navigation  between  the  two  countries,  in¬ 
habitant-  of  the  one  shall  enjoy  in  the  other  all  the  privileges  of  subjects  or  citizens. 

I I.  Vessels  ju  respvtive  ports  to  enjoy  the  same  privileges,  and  to  par  no  higher  duties 
or  i  hnrgi  s  than  national  vessels. 

III.  All  commodities  and  merchandize,  the  produce  of  the  soil  or  industry  of  tlie  United 
State-,  or  of  any  oilier  country  which  may  lie  legally  imported  into  Sardinian  ports  in  Sar- 
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dinian  vessels,  may  also  be  imjvorted  bv  American  vessels,  and  pay  nn  higher  duties  :  Sar¬ 
dinian  vessels  to  enjoy  the  same  privileges  in  the  [iort<  of  the  l  nited  States,  Tlie  same 
principle  to  be  extended  to  all  cx(>ort?  from  either  touutry. 

IN  .  The  \  esse  Is  of  each  country  may  arrive  in  the  jiorts  of  the  other  with  cargoes  from 
any  foreign  country  whatever. 

V.  Any  duty  or  restriction  imposed  on  the  vessels  or  merchandize  of  the  one  country  in 
the  other,  to  be  extended  to  the  vessels  or  inetvhandize  of  all  nations. 

VI.  Coasting  trade  is  reserved  to  national  voxels. 

VII.  S[>ecial  favours  to  be  granted  to  any  other  nation  shall  l>e  enjoyed  resjx'ctively  by 
the  contracting  states. 

VIII.  Vessels  of  either  country  forced  into  the  ports  of  the  other  by  stress  of  weather,  to 
be  exempt  from  |>ort  charges. 

IX.  Stipulates  for  free  transit  from  the  l’ort  of  Genoa  aervv-s  Piedmont,  except  for 
zalt,  gunpowder,  and  manufaeturod  tnh.ua-.>.  Other  u-tiai  provisions  rvsjiecimg  the  ap- 
point  incut  of  consuls,  Ac.,  are  made  ;  and  in  a  separate  article  his  Sardinian  .Majesty  con¬ 
tinues  the  differential  duties  in  favour  of  Sardinian  ships,  on  the  importation  of  wheat,  olive- 
oil.  and  wine  fiom  the  jxn ts  of  the  lilack  fVa.  Adriatic,  and  Mediterranean  as  far  west  as 
Cape  Trafalgar. 


ClIAl’TKU  VIII. 

CISIOMS,  KKl.t'I.ATIONs,  I A  1*1  KK,  &C.,  A<  MOIUKII.D  IT  111  1st  .'AN.  IKl.T 
MAItITIMK  DIVISION — N  AVIGATION'  HI.  KS. 

Tiik  states  of  Sardinia  are  divided  into  twenty  maritime  departments,  ten  of 
which  are  on  the  mainland;  and  ten  belong  to  the  Island  of  Sardinia. 

The  navigation  dues,  established  by  letters  patent  of  1‘Jth  May,  1818,  and  by 
the  tariff  of  2Gtli  November,  1827.  are  independent  of  the  seasons,  and  of  the 
circumstance  of  the  vessels  being  in  cargo  or  in  ballast. 

In  consideration  of  the  annual  dues  paid  by  national  vowels  of-  from  1  to  .50 
tons,  thev  arc  exempt  from  anchorage  and  harbour  dues  ;  hut  vesselsof  (Jenna 
and  Nice  enjoy  this  advantage  only  in  those  two  ports,  as  those  of  Sardinia  in 
the  ports  of  that  island. 

Foreign  Vrssrls. —  Native  vessels  of  more  than  GO  ton-,  and  toreign  vessels  of  any 
burden,  are  subject  to  the  dues  at  each  harUmr  of  a  department  :  but  these  are  only  pay¬ 
able  once  at  the  same  place,  unless  they  enter  into  tuule  there,  in  which  case,  having  paid 
the  entire  tonnage  dues,  they  receive  back  the  hnrlsmr  dues  paid  in  the  department. 

Foreign  vessels,  coining  from  a  foreign  country,  pav  the  vvhole  dues  at  the  first  place 
in  which  they  cast  anchor,  whether  trading  there  or  not  ;  but  if  they  are  bound  for  a  Sar¬ 
dinian  |sirt.  and  do  not  trade  at  the  place  of  anchorage,  they  only  |svy  harbour  dues  at  the 

Forced  or  Voluntary  putting  into  Port.  —  Native  or  foreign  vessels  which  are  obliged 
bv  stress  of  weather,  or  anv  other  accident,  to  return  to  the  port  whence  they  set  out.  arc 
exempt  from  anchorage  dues,  if  they  have  touched  at  no  other  jMirt,  otherwise  they  pay 
harbour  dues. 

The  dues  are  the  same  whether  the  putting'  into  port  be  forced  or  voluntary. 

Every  native  vessel,  shipping  or  unshipping  goods  at  different  points  or  ports  of  the  coast, 
iVo.,  of  tile  state,  pays  the  vvhole  tonnage  dues  at  the  place  where  the  operation  begins,  ;uid 
only  harbour  dots  at  where  it  ends. 


I  (I'l  l 


MALIAN  MAILS. 


(■-utirnj  Tratir. — Foreign  vessels  are  n-»t  prohibited  by  loss  from  evwtiug.  but  they 
are  prevented  from  .so  doing  by  tile  fact  that  native  vessels.  under  30  tons.  |vn  only  an  an- 
mini  Mtm  of  If.  AO  c.  jvr  ten.  contenting  themselves  with  freights  wliieh  would  not 
lemunerate  foreign  vessels  of  the  >aine  tonnagx',  wliieh  would  have  to  pav  tonnage  dues  to 
the  amount  of  L’OOfr  |>er  annum,  reckoning  one  voyage  jht  month. 

Foreign  vessels  are  ctpialiv  prevented  from  coasting  between  the  Island  of  Sardinia  and 
the  Sardinian  continent,  in  cvmswpiencx'  of  tin  favour  shown  to  wants  native  vessels. 
/‘ilii/mjr  Purs. — Pilotage  dues  arv  the  same  in  all  the  Sardinian  states. 

Liijhthuuse  Purs. —  Lighthouse  tines  are  levied  only  at  the  [torts  of  Genoa,  Nice,  atnl 
other  places  »f  the  Sardinian  continent. 

<  'leuiisiu,/  Pues. — There  are  tto  sj>ceial  cleansing  dues,  all  expenses  of  this  kind  being 
paid  out  of  the  tonnage  titles. 


Inspection  i;t  I  V'o  h. — The  .[teeial  jurv  np|>ointcd  for  this  purpose  is  paid  at  the 
3  fr.  for  each  insj-ection. 

Dock  Pius. — Thed-n-k  dues  arc  paiil  at  the  time  of  entering,  ami  an;  renewable  me 
month.  The  following  is  the  demurrage  for  vcs-ols  laden  with  wine. 


t  the  arrival  of  the  vessel. 


r  this  demurras.e  an’  chargeable  with  the  whole  dues 


(/  /’ft t./v. — There  are  no  privileged  llags  aim 
vigil  llagi  are  exempt  from  the  extra  duty  of 
\|»>rt  of  rice.  i.  tli.tt  tlii-  dutx  onlv  a[>piies 
e  of  Piedmont  hit'  an  extra  intjsirl  July  levit 


long  foreign  nations.  The  reason 
if  3  fr.  30  et.  falling  on  the  French 


i.  Statement  of  the  Amount  of  Navigation  Dues  levied  in  the  l’orts  of 
the  States  of  Sardinia. 


j  ■  Of  from  1  to  .10 
|  J  tons  (fixed  and 
i  |  annual  dues) 

j  Iter  ton  .  .  1  AO 

)  I  !  Above  30  tons 
n\)  per  ton.  .  .0  25 

i!  Harbour,  In  a 

i  •  ilttx-s  1  [Hirt  0  12J 

i  j  [«T  :  On  the 

;  t  ton.  '  coast  0  Si 


•  litis  ta. ill"  ts  not  vet  adopted  in  the  island  of  Sardinia,  where  the  follow  ng  tonnage  dt 
e  .till  I.  vied. 

Vessels. 


■  MAM. 

oh  SARDINIA. 

lUof) 

,  ■ 

Dues  (suable  b 

’  *  -  -  - 

iV-a'nption  ot  1  hu  s. 

; _ 

ti  Vessels. 

Native  Vessels. 

IOf  4  to  20  to 

s  .  .  *0 

(50 

I  re  e 

Ilarlxnir  due*.  eom- 

21  ..  30  . 

!  31  ..  -jo  . 

.  0 

DO 

‘  41  ..  .'.0  . 

.  .  1 

M) 

51  ..  100  . 

‘  101  ..  2(X)  , 

f>0 

201  and  upwards  .  .  4 

SO 

;  t<*jH 

■  Of  2  to  -0  tot 

>  .  .  7 

20 

Of  31  to  20  3  (iO 

•21  „  40 

.  !> 

t;o 

21  .,  40  4  SO 

41  tiO 

.  .  12 

(k) 

41  ,.  (iO  7  20 

;  «i  so 

.  Hi 

SO 

(51  ..  SO  12  0 

j  SI  „  ioo 

.  .  21 

tiO 

SI  ..  1(H)  H  40 

101  ..  120 

.  .  .  2t\ 

40 

101  ..  120  1(5  SO 

Dock  duos . 

11?  1  lot) 

.  .  30 

0 

121  ,.  I  II!  20  40 

151  ..  ltU) 

.  3(5 

0 

141  ..  ISO  24  0 

ltil  ..  ISO 

.  .  40 

SO 

lsi  „  2(H)  2S  SO 

IS  1  „  2(H) 

. 

(50 

Vessels  of  more 

than  2(H) 

than  2(H)  tons. 

tons  jkiv  in 

addition  to 

pa\  in  addition 

' 

!  15  fr.  tit)  e 

for  each 

to  2s  tr.  S0e  tor 

ton  ab<>\e  2( 

,)  .  .  .  0 

23 

each  ton  above  2(H)  |.5 

tieneral  repairing  .  , 

72 

0 

Calking  .  -  .  .  , 

In  dock.*  ' 

0 

j'Samt*  a-*  tlio  lorvipi. 

Tarring  .  .  ■' 

i  1 

(i 

0 

Ot  1  to  10  to 

is  .  0 

.53 

It  ..  ot)  .. 

.  .  1 

17 

j 

*  I 

51  .,  IOO 

-  2 

23 

Hanging  dues .  .  .  5 

I  101  ..  1.50  „ 

.  .  3 

•50 

lol  ..  200  .. 

\ 

(17 

r 

;  201  2.50  .. 

.  .  3 

si 

i  251  and  upwards  .  7 

1 

iOl  1  to  1<K)  to 

is  .  .  .  4 

41 

j  101  .,  1.50  ,. 

.  7 

7-5 

Of  1  to  50  tens  0  0 1 

1  1.51  ,.200  „ 

.  .  y 

41 

j  51  KH)  ..  1  S 

201  ..  ilOO  „ 

.  12 

75 

1  101  ..  1.50  ..  2  33 

;!01  „  400  .. 

.  .  Ki 

0 

j  151  ..  2(H)  ..  3  i»; 

Hills  of  health  .  .  < 

401  ,.  -500  . 

•  Id 

40 

i  201  and  upwards  4  Ml 

And  for  every  -50 

ons  above  -500  3 

33 

Vessels  taking  o 

t  their  hill<  of 

health  with  the 

crew’s  list,  pav 

in  addition  . 

.  2 

.50 

.  1  Mi 

Viseing  die  Mils  o 

’  health  .  .  I 

25 

.  .  0  11 

Certificates  for  in 

rvhandiie  .  2 

.50 

Same  as  the  foreign. 

( rontinuni ) 

•  When  the  repairs  do 

not  take  place  in  dock,  only  the  follow 

ng  duos  are  parable  on  vessels. 

Of  1 

to  50  tons.  |t)f  51 

to  1(H)  tons. )  Above  100  tons. 

C* 

lire  c. 

Careening 

25  1 

50 

1  0 

Itii  ! 

33 

0  7  j 

Tarring  . 

l«4 

a»J 

n  75 

]  O'iG 


Cortirieates  or  {H'miits  .  j 
(liven  bv  the  octroi. ; ' 
ou'tom-lioa-o,  Ac.,  •  For  eve 
at  the  time  of  <le-  ;  j 

IVm!k'ion  to  fail,  or)l,V) 
to  take  in  cargo  .  j  or  l'e 
Clearing  permits  from  (Of  It 
the  harbour  master  \  51  o 

Station  in  the  \vine;'i,  ». 


f|For  the  guard- r  .5  to  1(h)  tons  1  GO 
j  boat  per  diem.-,  101  ,, -(h)  1  <)1; 

1  for  vessel#  of  (■  201  and  upwds.  2  21) 

1  For  a  guard  on  i  I 

I  |  Iwvtrd.  exclusive  > . 1  GG, 

;  ‘  of  food.  pr.  diem  ’  i 

>  For  a  land  guard  ■  '5  to  1(h)  tons  -i  1  Gj 

•'!  (fixed  dne)  for  101  ..  200  ..  G  GG; 
<  I  \es-el#  of  .  .  -201  and  upwds.  10  0! 

i  For  the  health  1  Helow  I  (X)  tons  2  Sj 

j>  olTieer  .  .  .  /  Al»>\e  „  -1  IG 

!  For  the  chaplain  (  Helen-  1  (X)  tons  2  5()j 

j '  of  the  Laxarctto  I  Above  „  5  Oi 

'For  fumigation . 2  50, 


>  Same  a#  the  foreign. 


1 1  Above  4  m.  G2D,  per  0  m.  325 


*  Tliese  an*  not  yet  levied  in  the  island  of  Sardinia. 

+  Thoe  dues  are  not  obligatory  in  any  of  the  ports  of  the  Sardinian  states. 


KixntioM  or  mroima. 
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customs  tariff.  m:Gi  t..\T!o\s  uassuo  i.v  rnr.  roy.u.  ciiamrkr  or  \canvr-; 

Trrr  general  tariif,  which  ni'  ordered  to  In-  brought  into  execution  hv  tin-  1?<I  article  of 
the  royal  letter*  patent.  bearing  date  the  -4th  March.  |S|s,  having  U-cu  subjected,  in  tbr 
lapse  of  time,  to  various  alterations  brought  aliowt  hv  the  agricultural  ami  mauufai  tilling 
interests,  ami  hv  those  of  national  indu-try.  hi?.  Majesty  lias  thought  tit  so  to  alter  it.  as  to 
faeilitate  its  application  to  all  custom-house  ojvratious. 

For  this  purpose  his  Majesty,  hv  an  edict  Ivaring  date  the  I.'ith  of  March;  IS.'IO,  has  or¬ 
dered  that  from  the  day  of  the  publication  of  this  manifesto,  the  eustom-hou'e  duties 
shall  he  levied  in  conformance  with  the  following  tariffi  which  is,  moreover,  to  1*-  followed 
iu  all  matters  of  detail.  ike.,  therein  contained. 

Pnliminon/  Observations. — Np  arhitmry  ii'e  of  any1  impro|>or  designation  is  ever  to 
In'  |x'raiittod.  not  c\cv;>ting~t7fi">sc  placed  as  st/noni/inons  with  the  name'  adopted  hv  the 
tariir  in  declarations,  and  con*eipieiitlv  in  receipt*  for  payment.  All  the  eic-tom-hon-e 
officers  are  to  pav  |>artieul.ir  attenti.m  to  this  annouueemeut.  and  are  to  refuse  to  allow  de¬ 
clarations  not  coiifonunhle  with  it  to  pa-s. 

lirijulotions  ns/irctuii/  Custom-house  Duties. — When  once  the  ccrtilicatis  of  cutrv  for 
consiunptiou  have  been  produced,  it  is  necessary  that  the  duties  should  In'  paid,  unless 
notice  in  writing  be  given  of  the  abandonment  of  the  goods,  in  which  ea-c  they  will  he  sold 
by  the  government. 

In  the  custom-house  of  Clemva  an  exception  is  made  in  favour  of  goods.  where  (In¬ 
payment  of  ilutv  takes  place  prior  to  their  U-ieg  miship]H-d.  or  taken  nut  c-f  Umd.  It  is 
impossible  t*>  rvfcaso  every  sjuvies  of  merchandize  from  all  the  oii'tom-houso'.  and  hence 
the  following  distinetions  are  made  : 

1.  M<  owl  Prints.— Tlnse  can  I*’  released  only  from  the  custom-house*  of  Turin. 
Chamber}*,  Thouon.  Genoa.  and  Novara,  by  a  licence  previously  obtained  from  the  revi-or 

‘2.  Cotton ,  Raw.  Noin.  or  Thretui. — These  are  releasable  only  from  Train.  Cham- 
Wry,  Annemassc,  I’Eluiset.  Citable,  Genoa.  :uid  Savona. 

3.  Tissues,  Lore,  lionnets,  ,S<\ — These  are  to  Ik-  released  from  Turin,  Coni.  Cham- 
berv.  Thonon.  Cliable,  Novara,  Intra.  Vigvvano.  Voglicra.  Genoa.  Sarzatio.  I'hiavnri. 
Savona,  and  Oncilla,  saving  the  exceptions  mentioned  in  the  7th  article  of  the  manifesto  of 
7th  Sept.  I  $27. 

4.  For  other  articles  on  which  a  duty  of  more  than  (i  fr.  |xt  iptintal.  or  on  the  value,  is 
payable.  they  can  Ik-  rv-leasc-tl  from  only  a  few  place-,  with  the  evevption  of  cocoa-nut.  lin¬ 
seed,  tish,  and  other  oil-,  cattle,  vvikkI  for  building,  ami  raw  marble,  which,  a-  well  as  all 
articles  on  wliich  a  duty  of  less  than  (i  fr.  |vcr  iptintal  is  levievl.  may  l>e  released  from  all  the 
custom-houses. 

Goods  destined  for  the  city  of  Turin,  no  matter  whence  they  come.  Can  lx-  only 
released  from  the  custom-house  of  that  iilaee. 

An  exception  is  made  in  favour  of  tlie  following  articles,  which,  although  released  else¬ 
where,  can  bo  introduced  into  Turin,  on  proving  the  payment  of  the  duties,  and  showing 
the  receipts  of  jmyment. 

Cocoa-nut.  olive,  fish.  Arc.  oils ;  cheese;  glass  bottles  (black );  jars ;  iron;  metals  in 
lumps,  ike.  ;  tuqvontine ;  grindstones;  all  articles  on  which  the  duty  docs  not  exceed  tj  fr. 
per  quintal ;  and  all  articles  comprised  in  the  fifth  category  of  fish  ;  and  damaged  goods, 
accompanied  by  a  discharge  given  by  the  custom-houses  of  the  places  empowered  to 
discharge  them. 

The  imposition  of  duties  begins  from  the  date  of  the  certificate  of  entry  for  con¬ 
sumption,  so  that  goods  arrived  at  the  ports  or  at  the  frontier  eii'tom-houses,  and  announced 
before  the  promulgation  of  the  new-  tarilV,  are  subject  to  the  old  duty. 

The  declarations  made  in  the  frontier  custom-houses  fur  goods  destined  to  lie  relea-ed  in 
Other  custom-houses,  decide  in  the  sumo  manner  the  imposition  of  the  duties. 

For  goods  in  de|Mjsir,  the  duty  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  certificate  of  entry  for  con¬ 
sumption  is  to  be  invariable  levies). 

In  case  of  a  decrease  ui  the  clearance  dues,  the  certificates  of  exportation  given  under 


10.V* 


•ho  trrvsitor  duty  wimh  piecedi ■  !.  <  nine  t  U>  rv'-'ki  d  utiilit  any  consideration-Jv  lintevcr,  but 
•n-ht  to  have  tali  i  ff .  i. 

Forfeited  oo--!-.  which  hv  -uk- or  iieip  tiution  are  delivered  lor  consumption, 

an-  to  pay  the  entrance  dm  •  in  foivo  at  the  time  i  f  tlio  eleanuu-v  ti-oin  the  warehouses  of 
ilio  i  ii'toia-liom,  a: at  imt  tii.  -o  in  fnvv  at  tho  time  of  forfeiture. 

Mith.ut  <•/  .jn, iiilmi.. — Tlio  divlatvd  value  in  the  eu-Joju-hou-es  is  that  ln'rtie  hy  tho 
•amis  in  their  own  o.iiutn.  'J'l  u-  eii'tom-he  -e  olfkers  on-lit.  therefore.  to  a]>|ilv  them  sell  es 
i  ■  tin*  veritieatioii  of  tins  ,h ol.in.tl  value  hy  all  jiossiblc  measure's  even  to  the  extent 

A-  far  it'  tho  tniv  to  In  allowed  for  tho  pai'karres  eontniniuT  tho  -omls  is  rnneerwed.  tho 
t.  filiation  of  tho  Ttii  of  Sepn  inhor.  I''!.’?,  with  tho  tarilf  of  taros  aninud.  and  referred 

•  '  at  the  end  of  the  present  -vuera!  tarilf.  i».  with  Some  iimilitiiations,  to  In  retained. 

Although  this  Jaritf  im-lndes  all  produetions  i  f  nature  and  of  art  that  an'  jp'iicmllv 
known,  Still  it  mnv  hanjH  "i  that  an  artiolo  not  included  in  it  mav  lie  hroti-ht  to  the  eii'tom- 
h.Mi-os  ;  In  this  ease,  the  olfuers  are  to  endeavour  to  timl  out  it'  nature,  the  purjsvsc  to 
which  it  is  to  he  applitsl.  and  it'  approximative  value,  in  order  to  deeide  to  which  article  in 

•he  tarilf  it  liears  the  irtvati-t  tv-einhlatnv.  am!  then  to  su.peiid  any  division  on  the 

;o-i.  luit  to  lav  tin*  ra-e  U  lore  tlie  dimeter  hy  means  ul  a  s|»ria!  n-[«irt,  semlin-  in 
I'o.  iim-ns  of  the  article  nnder  coti-idi  ration.  If  the  case  he  nrtrent,  the  director  is 

o  hoii/.  d  to  nuke  what  provisional  npplvutioii  of  duty  he  may  think  lust  suited  to  tho 

iteuui'tanros,  soiiilintr  ■'  staremont  of  the  fu  is  to  the  eonimis-ioners  of  customs,  and  caving 
.  final  ikei'ion,  which  i-  to  !„■  sent  round  to  the  dinctors  of  all  the  i  intoin-houscs,  who.  in 
ir  t  in  it.  are  to  couunnuieato  it  to  tin-  in«p*cl  r-  n.ud  receivers  of  their  own  districts. 

S/t.r,. t!  H, ,/hI.i /..•/(>  — The  In  n  inafti  : -mentioned  pioduetions  of  Sardinia  an'  to  Ik) 
!-  ii'i.  1  to  tho  mainland,  at  a  r  of  their  present  duties,  on  rendition  that  they 

•  •  aceoiujiamed  h\  i-ortitioati  s  ot  nii-iu.  ami  of  eleaianee  Imm  tho  oti-toin- houses  of  tho 
>  ild  hiii‘_rt|oni.  and  ho  o\j»>rti  d  dm  it  in  ve--il-  under  tho  national  llajr*.  and  landetl  at  tho 

•  ■■its  of  (itiioa-  l  liiavaru  Sjioiua,  >010110.  Oneilia.  am!  l’ort  .Matinee,  and  (for  erain  only) 
0  Xiee  :  —  1'i-h  in!-:  .  •  i :  •  .  1 !  ;  wiliest  oorn.  sea  hisiuits.  iSte.  ;  ciiecse  :  vvivol,  utisptm  ; 
li  iiis.  imlammlt  lvo.u-01  :  mo«euunoi  tumms,  |.ih  hard,  •ilihtiitjhr,  fusee  sptuh:,  and 
■  her  -m  il  li-h  preserved  ill  oil  :  pieMi-d  iui.ir.  t  nnehovirs  ;  pilchards. 

I  ill  •  >1  Mnii-lu  1,1:1 1.  oihsI- ai  in  imr  l>v  s,  :l  at  the  euies  «'l  Nice,  \  il.i  lranche.  and  St. 
t-.p  1  I  j  1  t  I  I  t  t  1  tl  |  It  I  \  1  Til. da.  enjoy 

1  .lisiin . .  Iti*'  iliirv  m  tiie  lollowim'  pi.iiMtli  'in.  mi  eoiruimu  that  the  -aid  !;oods  lie 

.'■wav-  fiitiifollv  „,.,'l:n,o!.  ami  ac.o„,pa.iic,|  l.v  the  cm : hie:;:.  -  of  departure  f.-uu  Niee.  to 

•  ,1  1  II  r  I  I  „  t  t  t  .11. .w  the  direct 

n  ale  to  1  in  ir  Oe. 1  m  i! i.e  .  nc.  "innannsl  hv  i.tncr  ivr: il.eaie-  liem  tins  las;  rii-tom-house. 

to. on.  mi  uhnn  a  .ln*v  not  i  vciedlii-  I  I  ir.  1  _r  o.  per  .pnnt.il  is  imposed,  a  i!ecrv;isc  of 
.  1  ..-half. 

fo;.,  i  1  |r.  :■.  i  s  fr.  -  ir.  iuelu-tv  ••  a  decree. -e  of  iifr.  oOc  per  quintal. 

,,  from  i>lr."'lo.  am  n|  .w  an!  w  a  devil  a-e  of  1  i!  fr.  [vr  .piiutal. 

,.  from  1  |V.  I  >  !  fi .  .10 e.  inclusive.  a  decrease 'if  (i<)«.  jht  dozen. 

..  from  1  fr.  .'»i>  o.  and  upwards,  a  n,  .  n  a-e  of  1  |V.  ‘JO  c.  |  it  dozen. 

Pm  hi.iudy  of  ;l||  kind-  ami  for  wines.  -nod  or  ordinary,  whether  in  casks  Kamils  or 
h  'ith-s.  the  h.  cioliiiv  shall  !v  tal.iii  a--  c.put!  to  ItH)  kil.ientinincs.  and  a  luittlo  cnntaiuiui; 
a  litre  to  1  i-ilo— raimin-,  and  tin  leductimis'  niailo  iti  the  duties  shall  be  calculated  on  this 
sujiposition. 

The  following  articles  are  to  he  evchnlcd  from  the  al»)»c  dimimitions : 

Cold  and  silver  wire,  hue,  f.  ii.-e-.  and  such  articles;  all  kinds  of  silk  stuffs  ;  silk  stuffs 
with  eld  "r  silver,  lace,  rihhon-.  ,\.c.  ;  isittmi  p> -vis,  whether  manufaetiuvd  with  silk  or 
thi.  a.l  :  aii.l  liralle  1 ! -ths,  «ertres.  hlankets,  and  other  vvooliea  manufactures,  with  the  e\e»*j  - 
tl.  u  of  Ifriti'h  eloths  of  the  lint  ipialitv.  -and  of  bearer  and  mixed  beaver  hats,  which  are 
included  in  the  reduction. 

Tim  produce  and  luauufacturc-s  of  the  ppwimv  of  Nice  may  lie  iutnaliiced  into  l’ieil- 
•■!  nit  on  the  same  couditions.  and  nbser'in  '  the  i-jiue  formalities  as  above  directed. 
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Oji  cloths,  rice,  hemp  nml  cordage  exported  front  Piedmont  to  Nice,  only  one-half  of 
the  duties  fixed  hv  the  tariff  will  be  levied.  For  this  |>urj>.Ko,  it  is  nee  -  try  to  produce 
tho  certificate  of  tin*  officers  at  the  eu-tom-liouse  at  Nice.  tlutt  the  >a'nl  •;-•<!'  have  l-ovn 
really  imported  into  that  city.  For  this  pur]io$c.  in  addition  to  tin*  revvip'  for  puxment  of 
clearance  tines  at  Piedmont,  there  will  K*  uiven  a  certificate  t*>  iii-urc  its  di*-tim\ti"ii. 

1  *ii tanned  hides  ami  serapin  rs  of  hides  coming  front  the  proximo  of  Nice  can  noitli.  r 
be  received  into  warehouse,  nor  released  in  transit,  but  must  immediately  pav  the  entrance 
dues,  secii!"-  that  their  exj'ort.ition  is  prohibited. 

Hides  nml  skins,  tanned  or  mit.annisl.  eomit’tr  from  parts  where  there  i-  no  duty  on 
hides  and  skins  to  when.*  there  i-  a  dutv.  are  subject  to  entrance  dues  ns  if  tliev  enme  tivm 
a  foreign  country. 

Hence*,  when  hiile*s  am!  -kins  am  ixjiort.d  from  om*  part  where  then*  is  no  dutv  on 
them,  to  another  where*  there  is  no  duty,  nml  p.v-s  thioujh  pro.it  .  where*  there  i-  a  duty, 
thov  must  be  nccom|>auivxl  by  a  certificate  under  <  i  illation  to  brino  ba.  k  its  di-oh.nrp*. 
umlor  |s'naltv  "f  pa\in£r  double  entrmee  dues. 

Trtwsit. — Tile  jiowcr  of  transit  through  tbo  states  of  I; *~  Majesty  for  o-ood*  destined 
for  foreign  e'lmtrie,  is  limited  at  somo  phuc'-  bur  p.-ctal,  artiele-'  i.i  tr'in-i’  are* 
exempt  from  duties,  with  the  exception  of  the  f  >!lowi:i_-  ■ 

Tokie,  o  in  leaf.  |»r  .ptimal  L' 

Ditto,  manufactured.  ditto  dO 

Salt)  .  ditto  .  ......  1 

The  transit  of  -alt.  trinipo'.vdi  r.  small  shot  and  cannon-balls  is  prohibited. 

Pnrtifi'liir  ,  trnuti/<  ni<  iit.i  fur  rnrious  Trunyitn. — The  fran-it  of  cottnn-tlirv.ul  is  eon. 
linoil  to  the  custom-houses  of  L’KIuiii  t.  I’out-IJeau.oi'hi,  Saint-Martin-Ticim*,  Sam!- 
Martiu-Sicomario,  Canlajuto.  and  (Jenna  ;  that  this  article,  when  re!ca-cd  in  transit  from 
the  warehouses  of  Turin  and  Chandlery.  can  only  l«e  cleat ed  from  those  pl.ac*  s. 

When  ht.imly  is  released  in  transit.  or  for  w  at  chouse,  the*  stremrtit  iiiim  !«•  nmioimo.d. 
If,  at  the*  port  of  shipment,  it  is  fotuid  to  lie  of  a  lx.  tier  ipmlitv  than  dc-crilxd.  and  nt  the 
port  of  destination,  of  an  inferior  <pialitv  to  that  announced  in  the  oottitii  ate*.  the  pro¬ 
prietor  or  his  surety  shall  Ih*  piocccdcd  ntr-met  for  the  confiscation  of  the  brand.,  ami  a 
line  espial  in  amount  to  the  .nine  of  the  article  shall  Is*  leiicd. 

Manufactured  tobacco  cannot  lx*  released  in  transit  without  the  special  pvtmi-siou  of 
the  royal  finance  secretary  ;  but  when  mendv  samples  are  in  ipie-tien.  tiieu  the  director*,  of 
the  .nrious  custom -houses  can  authorize  tlic  tran-it.  In  mn  ca-e  this  ompowcrniont 
must  l>o  endors'eel  on  the  certificate  which  will  be  tjiicn. 

Any  deficit  or  substitution  made  in  tobacco,  manufactured  or  in  leaf,  which  maybe 
discovered  at  the  custom-houses  of  the  |x>rts  of  destination,  or  at  tin*  o'\al  mamifaetorv  nt 
Turin,  will  be  punished  by  the  tobacco  baring  t"  pavtwiie  the  value  of  tobacco  of  the 
finest  quality:  and  those  making  the  temlers.  ami  tm'ir  Meiiritii  *  mentioned  in  the  certifi¬ 
cates  shall  lx*  held  liable  For  the*  whole  of  such  payments. 

Plain  and  checkered  playing-cards  cannot  be*  rclea-ed  in  transit  without  special  permi-- 
sion  from  the  administration  uvnend  of  tariffs. 

Iie-<'jriu>rtntioHS. — Goods  which  an*  re-e\|«'rtnl  by  -ea  direct  from  warehouses  on  the 
sea-coast  and  from  the  tree  |>ort  of  Genoa,  are  siibjtx-t  to  the  nsh  Hinjio  ihi  v  mentioned  in 
tlie  present  tariff  jjenenil. 

This  duty  is  equally  pn.ablo  by  ;nxx|s  wlii-h  lin.ino  emu'  from  f"n  i^n  eountrie-.  rin 
Lake  Major,  ami  been  imnxluc<d  into  tho  wan  ltoii-e-  at  Inna  and  Anu-.a.  ale  re-exported 
direct  be  the  same  mute. 

The  object  of  tin . hi.*  IS  twolb'd.  '  l'h-r.  t-.  hideiimitx  Hie  n  ...him.  i,i  fa  . . 

room.  and  -ceondl..  to  cti-uto.  in  e.  itain  tb-  w it!, dr. w at  of  rile  c  d-  I..  la  . . . 

eli.uidiie  intmdu.aal  i'.m  eustom-lioitses,  other  than  tho-e  o|k  m  for  Ixmdino,  arc  exempt 
from  the  warehouse  dues  for  the  lir-t  fix da\-  follow imr  their  introduction  ;  for  any  lotnter 
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st.iv,  they  arc  subject  t»  tile  payment  of  these  tines  at  the  rite  of  40  cents  per  month  for 
c.v.-lt  lj.il.-,  case.  ca>h,  or  packet  ;  ami  for  guilds  not  in  packages,  1(X)  kilogrammes,  shall  be 
considered  equivitlent  to  I  bale:  101  t<>  2tX)  kilogrammes  to  2  bales ;  anti  so  on. 

In  no  ct-i-  ean  goods  k-  left  in  the  custom-house  warehouses  more  than  two  months, 
during  which  time  the  owner  niav  take  them  to  a  bonding  custom-house  j  but  if  they  are 
left  longer,  they  are  to  bo  considered  as  abandoned. 

The  same  duty  is  payable  on  guilds  arriving  in  transit  at  the  custom-houses  of  Sestri, 
Levant,  and  Su tv.mo.  at  the  tirst  of  which  places  they  may  remain  AO  days,  aud  at  the 
second,  .'10  da  vs  hut  the  duty  will  Ik.  levied  only  after  the  expiration  of  10  days. 

M<rc!<  t,t<h:c  inlnxluntl  into  liomlini /  Custoui-Aousrs. — Goods  introduced  into  bond¬ 
ing  custom-houses,  including  timt  of  Turin,  mav  l>e  destined  either  for  immediate  release 
from  the  eu-tom-hoii-o.  or  for  warehouse,  in  accordance  with  the  1st  Article  of  the  Mani¬ 
festo  of  1  Ith  Oetnlier,  In  the  tir-t  case.  goods  withdrawn  within  three  days  after 

arrival  (e.xelu-iio  of  holidays)  pay  no  warehouse  dues  ;  after  this  time  they  pay  20  cents  per 
.primal  ]>ei-  diem. 

In  the  second  case,  warehouse  dues  are  payable  from  the  day  of  entry,  at  the  rate  of  .‘10 
cents  for  each  hale  or  packet  not  exceeding  20  kils.  in  weight,  and  dO  cents  for  each  bale 
neighing  fn'rn  21  to  1(K.*  kils.  Ak>ve  this  weight,  dO  cent.'  for  each  additional  quintal,  or 
fraction  ..f  a  quintal,  are  jiavilile. 

The  same  pn*p>rtious  will  lie  observed  for  goods  not  iit  packages.  Ac. 

li.ood-  released  from  warehouse  in  transit,  will  have  only  to  pav  warehouse  .lues  of  40 
cents  per  bale  or  packet,  whatever  the  weight  may  lie.  and  goods  not  in  packages,  Ac.,  dues 
in  the  akwe  proportion  ;  and  they  will  .not  have  to  pay  this  duty  when  released  within 
live  days  after  their  arrival. 

It'o /)",.<  at  t/u ■  Cii.stom-Aoid.if>  of  Gi  tion  nml  Sdiint  l.azaro. — Goods  in 
trandt.  which  are  taken  for  verification  to  tin-  warehouse-.  Ac.,  of  Genoa,  must  be  quickly 
ivtn.oed.  If  they  remain  more  than  five  days  (exclusive  of  holidays,  Ac.),  they  will 
have  to  jiav  warehouse  dues  at  the  rate  of  20  cents  |>er  day  for  every  quintal,  reckoning 
from  the  tilth  day  after  their  arrival. 

(  i.shI-  arrivisl  in  transit  by  laud  at  the  warehouses  for  verification,  and  tlmsc  released  at 
Saint  l.azaro  with  certificates,  w ill  lie  -abject  to  the  akwe  dues,  reckoning  from  the  tenth 
day  after  tin  ir  arrival. 

Vheu  go. s I,  an-  placed  in  any  warehouses  of  the  ru.-tom-liou.se--.  other  .than  those  above 
mentioned,  they  j>uy  duties  varying  from  d  cents  to  oO  cents  |>er  quintal. 


Several  modifications  have  been  made  in  the  Tariff  of  1-S30,  and  in  October 
1>  12  very  important  reductions  were  made,  to  take  place  from  the  1st  of  January, 
1*43,  in  the  import  duties  upon  woven  and  other  manufactured  goods:  all  which 
modifications  are  arranged  in  the  following  general  Tariff  of  Sardinian  duties. 
Sec  also,  regulations  annexed  to  this  Tariff,  anil  the  table  of  differential  duties, 
which  follow?,  on  articles  imported  from  the  Black  Sea  ami  Levant. 
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Sardinia; 


ARTICLES. 


CATKliOKY  X.  Comtinmf' 
Wool  »jf  «*»«:ry  wrt,  «nw«h«l,  « 
- ditto.  wnubid.  or  j»artMU> 


j  Initio.. 

;  Doty.  | 

I'ottir*.  1  Duty.  j  Duty.  j 

I.T.  C«. 

J  l„.  c.  |  £  d. 

C  ».  *■ 

quintal  j  1  o  j  .... 

0  J  »1 

|,  . 

1  1 

j  ;  •  •••  ;  »  j 

5  o'  5| 
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Sardiniao  Money  and 


ARTICLES. 


j 


Doty.  j  Coitic*.  j  Duty. 


CATEGORY  XVI.  tenilmutd. 

•m  in  pUirs,, . 

—  wire  for  »trtsg*  of  mtuical  u 


?  H.  ■ 


GoKl  in  ioif.  fa,  ban.  ami  du*t;  or  c 

l>roi«o  Jewtllrrjr  . 

—  leaf  <  without  urr  on  the  paper?  . 


Praiota*  »t 

CATEGORY  y 

Cry*  U|T.°ra  b .  .W  .* ' 
—  "WjJ1 . 


exempt  j  exempt 
;  j  value  |  J  pet  cent  j 
exempt  |  vxrmpt  j 


— ■  ditto  of  wore  than  IM  ditto  .. 

— -  *c«!pturvd,or  polished . 

- block.*  of  any  form,  being  1 


—  tculpturrd. 

Stone*.  wrought,  incraated  with  marble 

- ditto  for*hxrpento<XniTc«. 

Coal,  whether  vegetable  or  mineral . 

Sulpbu  i% *n» w  *  >’”l> 

— -  refined  (flour  of) . 

Prepared  gypaem.  either  ground  or  cal 


Building  material*  . . 

Bittunioou*  atone*  or  rarth  . . 

Stone*  and  earth  for  art*  and  toauufac- 


l  decimetre 
quintal  j 


White  aand  of  quart* 
Black  amUf'r  (naphtha) 


quintal 

artb*  for  the  art* . |  do. 

bitumen  of  Ju.lea . J  quintal 


|  }  |*rr«rn<j 
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ardinian  Money  and  Cnit 

j  Engli#h 

Money. 

ARTICLES. 

lro 

on. 

E* 

port. 

|  Import. 

E»p«r». 

Duty. 

V.h««. 

Duty. 

|  Duty. 

Duty. 

CITKOORY  Will. 

Yrllour  amttrr . 

■r-inui 

’’7  V 

:'7  7.1 

j : :  :j 

£  «.  d. 

CATF.CORV  \I\. 

Earthenware  <  U:  •quare-*  lor  pAtement. 

on  .«!oe 

10  per  cent 

™ —  dtttr,  gilt,  painti*),  or  coloured . 

‘  do1. 

M  0 

Crj'Ultfof  alt  UmU  . . 

«•  ; 

•«  ’*  "f 

Common  black  half  UttU-. . 

Beads  for  chaplet*  and  iwrUac#* . 

do. 

quintal 

fT 

5  o 

- - Urge,  framed . . . 

: 

2  i 

i 

j 

j 

i  *  o'' 

'  0  0  »J 

;;; . 

quintal 

s  1 

j  ’  j 

1 

t 

*  *>  s  j 

CATKOultY  XX. 

1 

Ilatannah cigar* . .  . 

each  | 

0  5 

do. 

L‘.  .mii  ■ 

0  0  OJ 

0  1  If 

A!!  other  description*  of  tobacco,  whether 

\  prohibited, 

prohibited 

'  itniy  on  all 

i 

_  _ 1 _ 1 

'i  manufAC- 

VARIOUS  DISPOSITIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

The  reduction  of  the  half  of  the  duty  established  upon  the  importation  into 
the  royal  states  of  the  continent,  of  various  productions  of  Sardinia,  extends  in 
the  same  manner,  and  will)  the  same  conditions,  to  brandy  and  spirits,  vinegar, 
coralline,  and  to  almonds,  as  well  with  tbe  shell  as  without  it. 

(1)  The  importations  of  brandy  cll'eMed  by  the  frontier  of  Savoy  will  be 
subject  to  the  payment  of  only  two-thirds  of  the  tariff  duty.— (2)  The  price  of 
merchandize,  which  is  taxed  according  to  the  value,  must  be  declared  on  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  its  cost  at  the  place  of  manufacture,  or  of  its  selling  price,  and  of 
the  diminution  caused  by  the  freight  to  the  place  of  declaration ;  in  support  of 
this,  the  original  invoices,  the  bills  of  lading  and  the  bills  of  freight,  must  be  pro¬ 
duced  ;  in  the  declaration  of  the  value,  the  fractions  of  livres  will  not  be  ad- 
initted  for  wirics,  and  for  other  merchandize  the  fractions  less  than  ten  centimes. 

The  officers  will  be  authorized  to  retain  for  the  account  of  the  administration 
the  merchandize  which  proves  to  be  of  a  value  greater  than  that  declared,  and 
will  in  such  ease  pay  to  the  owner  3  per  centum  more  than  the  declaration  which 
has  been  made. — (.5)  Carnuccio  may  also  be  exported  from  the  county  of  Nice 
at  a  duty  of  .1  livres  the  quintal. 

Plain  cloths,  Inning  more  l linn  sir  or  nine  threads. — (4)  The  number  of 
threads  of  waft,  i.  e.,  in  length,  contained  in  the  space  of  five  millimetres,  will  be 
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determined  by  means  of  the  instrument  called  the  thread-counter,  provided  for 
that  purpose  by  the  administration,  by  applying  it  to  that  part  of  the  tissue  where 
the  number  of  the  said  threads  is  the  greatest;  when  a  thread  shall  prove  to  be 
contained  only  in  part  in  the  said  space,  it  shall  be  counted  as  if  it  were  con¬ 
tained  there  entirely.  The  crossed  and  wrought  cloths,  whatever  be  the  number 
of  their  threads,  and  such  as  arc  plain,  and  have  nine  or  more  threads  in  the  five 
millimetres,  shall  be  charged  with  the  higher  duty,  according  as  they  be  un¬ 
bleached  or  bleached. 

Cloth  of  hemp  or  linen  miicd  with  other  materials.— (5)  For  tissues  and 
other  manufactures  of  hemp,  linen,  cotton, Wool,  hair,  Skc.,  composed  of  more 
materials,  and  not  specially  mentioned  in  the  tariff,  such  duly  will  be  retained  as 
is  imposed  upon  the  tissues  and  manufactures  of  that  material,  of  which  they  arc 
in  the  greater  part  formed,  and  which  in  the  tissues  constitute  generally  the 
ground,  entirely  or  in  the  greater  part. 

In  case,  however,  they  be  mixed  with  silk,  it  will  be  observed  that  they  are 
considered  as  tissues  of  silk  mixed  with  other  materials,  not  only  those  in  which 
all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  ground  is  silk,  but  also  those  in  which  all  the  waft 
is  of  silk,  or  even  in  which  the  ground  and  the  waft  being  alternately  of  silk  and 
other  materials,  the  half  of  the  threads  composing  the  tissue  are  of  silk ;  and 
for  those  mixed  with  floss  silk,  gold  or  silver,  real  or  false,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  they  are,  without  distinction,  subject  to  the  duly  of  12  livres  the  kilogramme, 
although  the  quantity  of  those  materials  be  small,  it  being  well  understood,  that  if 
the  real  gold  or  silver  be  in  these  the  predominant  material,  they  must  be  subject 
to  the  duty  of  20  livres  as  tissues  of  these  materials. 

'flic  tissues  in  which  thread  or  cotton  are  the  predominant  materials  will  lie 
treated  thus  : — if  mixed  floss  silk,  gold  or  silver,  either  real  or  false,  as  tissues 
embroidered  with  silk,  Ike. — if  mixed  with  wool,  simply  as  tissues  of  thread  or 
cotton,  according  to  the  kind  -if  mixed  with  silk,  as  tissues  embroidered  with 
silk.  The  above  explanations  will  be  observed  in  order  to  know:  when  the  silk 
shall  be  considered  as  predominant. 

Cotton  staffs  mired  with  other  materials. — (G)  With  regaro  to  stuffs  of 
cotton  mixed  with  other  materials,  the  rules  laid  down  at  No.  5  will  be  followed 
for  the  imposition  of  duty. 

Tissues  of  wool,  hair,  ur  horsehair  miicd  with  other  materials. — (7)  Also  of 
tissues  of  wool,  hair,  or  horsehair  mixed  with  other  materials,  the  rules  laid 
down  at  No.  5  will  be  followed  for  the  imposition  of  duty. 

Cloths  without  seleaae. — Cloths  without  selvage  taken  out  of  the  Porto  Franco 
of  Genoa  for  consumption,  shall  pay  1  livrc  per  kilogramme  above  the  duty  of 
entry  levied  on  the  weight. 

Raw  silk. — (8)  The  exportation  of  the  raw  silk  of  Savoy  which  shall  be  made 
through  the  custom-house  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  2  livres  the  kilogramme. 

Tissues  of  silk,  or  Jloss  silk,  mixed  with  other  materials. — (9)  For  the  levying 
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of  the  duties  on  tissues  of  silk  or  flpss  silk  mixed  with  other  materials,  the  rules 
laid  down  at  No.  5  will  be  followed. — (10)  The  duty  imposed  upon  common  un¬ 
worked  wood  for  building,  in  trees,  poles,  or  spars,  can  only  be  levied  in  the 
custom-houses  on  the  const. 

til)  The  following  articles,  which  now  form  a  part  of  hardware,  were  com¬ 
prised  in..thc  second  class  of  wrought  iron ;  i  c.,  rings  of  iron  and  black  tola, 
unpolished  clasps  of  iron,  wine  cocks,  chains  of  pure  iron,  hinges  of  twelve  lines 
or  more,  ladles,  large  hinges,  hinge  hooks  of  three  inches  or  more,  door  latches, 
unpolished  bands,  locks  not  varnished  or  mixed  with  other  metal,  and  padlocks. 

(12)  In  levying  the  duty,  the  clastic  pieces  necessary  for  making  a  dozen 
braces  will  be  counted  as  a  dozen. — (13)  It  is  expressly  declared,  that  in  order 
to  enjoy  the  smaller  import  duty  upon  white  earthenware,  the  same  must  be 
introduced  in  suitable  cases;  and  if  any  article  of  gilt,  painted,  or  coloured 
earthenware  lie  found  in  the  same,  even  the  whole  of  that  white  earthenware 
contained  in  the  same  case,  or  even  in  more  cases,  if  it  shall  have  ticcn  the 
subject  of  one  inclusive  declaration,  shall  be  subject  to  the  duty  in  force  for  gilt, 
painted,  or  coloured  earthenware. — (I  t)  The  explanations  given  on  the  obligation 
of  introducing  in  separate  cases  the  white  earthenware,  and  that  which  is  gilt, 
painted,  or  coloured,  arc  applied  in  all  cases  to  the  introduction  of  white 
porcelain,  and  of  that  which  is  gilt,  painted,  or  coloured. 

(15)  Those  bottles  which  contain  not  more  than  one  litre  and  one-tenth,  nor 
less  than  two-thirds  of  a  litre,  shall  be  considered  as  common  bottles  of  about  a  litre; 
those  containing  less  than  two-thirds  of  a  litre  will  be  considered  as  half-bottles. 

In  the  custom-houses  of  the  Duchy  of  Savoy  the  duty  upon  black  bottles 
will  be  5  livrcs  upon  those  of  a  litre,  and  three  livres  upon  half-bottles. 

(1(5)  Mirrors  which  do  not  exceed  the  dimensions  of  40  centimetres  cither 
in  length  or  breadth,  will  be  considered  as  small  mirrors. 

(Signed)  Turin,  24th  Sept.  1812,  by  order  of  Ilis  Majesty, 

The  first  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Affairs 
of  the  Interior,  and  of  Finance. 

GALLINA. 

STArr.MKNT  of  tho  differential  Duties  levied  on  the  following  Articles  of  Import  and 

lix|>ort,  distinguishing  the  Amounts  payable  by  Sardinian  and  by  Foreign  Vessels. 

L'nder  native  Under  foreign 


ARTICLES.  Flaps.  Flags. 

(1)  IwronTs :  fr.  c.  fr.  c. 

Wheat . per  1 00  kilog.  GO  9  0 

Chestnut*.  white,  fresh,  and  biscuit  .  .  ,,  2  40  .3  GO 

Che-tmit  meal  ...  .  .  .  3  GO  5  .  40 

Wheat  meal  GO  9.0 

Small,  grain,  tic.  .....  „  40  GO 

llarlev,  oats,  maize,  tic.  ....  1  25  1  87 

Pearl  barley  .......  „  16  0  24  0 

bread  aud  biscuit  ■.  .  ...  12  O  18  0 

( continued ) 
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A  RTICLES. 
IitronTS  :  ( continued) 
Wheat  .... 
Potatoes  . 

Rice,  Arc.  . 

Sago,  semolina,  and  tapioca 
Brandy  and  ruin  .‘ 


Ditto,  and  liqueurs  in  general  j 
Wine,  common 


Ditto,  fine 


f In  casks 
l  „  bottles 


Olive  oil 


(2)  ExrotTs  : 
Olive  oil  . 


r.asfcs 

bottles 


Rice 


Under  native 
Flags. 

per  100  kilog.  1G  0 

„  0  30 

„  GO 

„  1G  0 

50  litres  23  0 

litre  1  0 

bottle  1  20 

50  litres  8  0 

„  20  0 

bottle  0  50 

100  kilog.  20  0 

„  0  33} 

„  0  5 


Under  foreign 


0  45 

0  0 
24  0 

37  50 

1  50 

1  80 
12  0 
30  0 

0  75 

30  0 

0  50 

3  35 


CHAPTER  IX. 

.  SKAl'OMS,  NAVIGATION,  AND  TItADK  OF.  TDK  SARDINIAN  STATES. 

The  chief  ports  arc  Genoa.  Spezzin.  and  Nice  on  the  continent,  and  Cagliari 
in  the  island  of  Sardinia. 

Genoa  is  a  Porto  Franco,  in  which  goods  may  he  warehoused,  or  re-exported 
from,  free  of  duty.  It  is  the  chief  outlet  for  the  Mediterranean  of  the  manufactures 
of  Switzerland,  Lombardy,  and  Piedmont,  and  Lombardy  receives  most  of  the 
foreign  articles,  imported,  through  Genoa.  The  Harbour,  which  is  not  of  great 
extent,  is  deep,  and  protected  by  two  moles.  The  resident  population,  including 
the  seamen,  and  excluding  the  garrison,  amounts  to  about  110,000.  Manufac¬ 
tures  o'  silks,  velvets,  damasks,  and  other  silks,  thrown  silks,  paper,  soup,  and  the 
usual  trades  of  a  seaport  town,  employ  many  of  the  inhabitants. 

NAVIGATION. 

Arrivals  and  Departures  of  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Genoa  during  the  Years 
1822,  1831,  1S32,  1S.33,  183-1,  1S35,  1S3G,  1S37,  1838. 
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Statement  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels,  distinguishing  the  Countries 
to  which  they  belonged,  which  entered  at,  and  cleared  from,  the  Port  of 
Genoa,  in  the  Year  1839. 


COUNTRIES. 


ENTERED.  |  C  L  E  A  R  E  D. 


Turkey 
Two  Sicilies 
Other  Italian  State* 
England,  Malta,  Gibralt 
Brazil 


Spi 
Portugal  . 

Austria  . 

Barbara-  States  . 

Unit'd  Stales  . 

Denmark 
Hollaud 
Peru  . 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Sumatra  .  . 

Belgium 

Mezico 

Venezuela 

Uruguai 

Hanse  Towns  .  . 

Chili  . 

Rio-de-la-PIsta  . 
Sardinia  (coasting  trade) 

Total 


Statement  of  the  Value  of  Imports  into,  and  Exports  from,  the  Port  of  Genoa, 
in  the  Year  1839,  distinguishing  the  Countries  traded  with. 


COUNTRIES. 


Austria 
England,  Malta,  Gibraltai 
France  . 

Tuscany 
Russia  . 

Two  Sicilies 
Other  Italian  States 
Brasil 
Turkey  . 


Portugal 
Switzerland 
States  of  Barhsry 
Holland 
United  States  . 
Denmark  . 

Peru 


517,53d 
«  14.934 
411,956 
155.14* 


607.156 
119.556 

351.156 
355.KO0 


Carried  forward 


•  3,939,1 
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COUNTRIES. 


Chili  . 

Krtzium 

(maternal* 

Uroeuai  .  '  . 

Sweden  ami  Norway 
Han«e  Towns  . 

H  return 
ttreere 

llin-.le.la.PUU  . 


£'.’,o77,5'.>6 


TnE  principal  Articles  composing  this  trade,  were  as  follow: 


Corn  and  weal.07«,.'do-  Turley 


Countnm  whence  Imported, 
f  England .  .in 


i  Svitiirliunl  . . 


1  Farma  and  l'larmra. . . 


Countries  to  which  Exported. 

/Tu-eany.. 


Cotton....  475.1'S0< 

|  ’SmTr^rUud 


l  Tti*  i 


H 


FUxlftraip41^^o<  Sardinia. 

ihr«{! 


Helen 


; '  Lam  ui.nl.tlM»j  Em.uSda'ad  m'.£S 

'slkw  msJ£ . ’ 

!i  ’  ■; .  i 


.:r.-r  S l.iO«»  |  Hides, untainted 


S*pie»  ami  .Sully.*. 


/’Austria . r. . .  30,040 

I  i'jrtoa  and  PIjCihu . 

I  Turley  . .  7;*» 

KeitttAit  Mate* .  ’ 


<0/  KonunMAiri... 
)  T^i-e.ny  . . 


»  Rice . 67,100 


m  wool  ..  141,090 


*.  Holland  . . 
(  KncUnd... 
I  Ktme.-... 


{Tuikey . . 

Sc.tr. ot  H.rbary  .. 
S.plr.  .nd  Sicily.. 


Writing  pap,r..JG,«0< 

now  I  (FrTnT.1::::::'::::::::: 

Ji.wifl)  rau.trii . 

SSSi n,b-  “Jttd . 03-7M]r^.DT.nd‘i>;.c«n^:: 

|  t  Roman  Sutea . 
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,1)  IvrORti.  ^  Countrisi  wbesc*  Imported.  ^  |  fl)  Oronlric*  whither  Ki ported.  ^ 


Statement  of  the  Number  of  British  Ships,  with  their  Cargoes,  which  arrived 

in  the  Port  of  Genoa  during  the  Year  18-11,,  and  the  Countries  from  whence 

they  came. 

From  the  United  Kingdom  :■ — With  coals,  16  ;  herrings,  3 ;  iron,  2;  sugar,  2; 
general  cargoes,  57.  Total,  80  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

From  other  countries  :  viz. — Almeira,  lead,  3  ;  Matanzas,  sugar,  2  j  Pnmibnand  Cadiz, 
sugar,  1  ;  Porto  Rico,  sugar,  1  ;  Rio  Janeiro,  halts,  1  ;  Santos,  coffee  and  sugar,  l  ;  St. 
Domingo,  cotton  ami  coffee,  1  ;  Newfoundland,  fish,  1  ;  Leghorn  and  Gibraltar,  ballast,  2. 
Total,  13  from  other  places.  Total,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  countries,  93. 
The  Articles  composing  the  Cargoes  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  as  follow  : 

5-161  tons  coals  ;  970  tons,  -47,-112  bundles,  and  37,10-4  bars  of  iron  :  263  tenet  cast 
iron  ;  780  cks.,  1-1-00  lingots  and  sheets,  and  1030  pigs  of  copjier;  1 19  pigs  pewter;  1 10 
bblj.  and  pigs  tin;  23  cks.  steel  ;  21  chains  and  29  anchors;  720  pieces  machinery; 
2  toilers  and  machinery  complete  ;  112  bbls.  tar  ;  -451  cks.  jsiint  ;  30  cks.  tallow- ;  2692 
boxes  tin  plate  ;  155  cks.  hardware  ;  1113  crates  and  Idids.  earthenware;  1 8 33  bids,  ami 
bags  drugs  ;  -427  chests  indigo;  5S3  chests  Iwirk  ;  -41  chests  cinnamon ;  if  is  cks.  castor 
oil;  72  cks.  linseed  oil  ;  259  cks.  other  oil  ;  61  cks.  linseeds  ;  163  chests  magnesia  ;  204 
chests  and  bids,  wax  ;  24  cases  soap;  1934  pieces  logwood  ;  8262  pieces  fine  wood  ;  1071 
hlids.,  418  cks.,  1139  barrels,  and  140ft  bags  sugar;  46  puns,  spirits  ;  153  bags  coffee  ; 
34  hhds.  tobacco;  1782  bales  cotton  ;  115  bale's  wool  ;  211  bales  and  23,428  ludes  ;  3876 
barrels  herrings,  and  9356  packages  of  manufactured  gmxls. 

The  Departures  from  the  Port  of  Genoa  during  the  Year  1S11  of  the  same 
vessels  were  as  follow ; 

For  the  United  Kingdom,  11  with  12,065  inijierial  quarters  of  wheat;  1  with  general 
cargoes.  Total,  12. 

For  Leghorn,  21,  with  part  of  the  cargoes  they  brought ;  Marseilles,  I,  dim  ;  Tanagora, 
1,  ditto;  Smyrna,  I,  ditto;  Trieste,  1,  ditto.  Total,  25. 

For  Leghorn,  27,  in  ballast ;  Marseilles,  11,  ditto;  Malta.  2,  ditto;  Sicily,  3.  ditto; 
Cadiz,  3,  ditto;  Gibraltar,  1,  ditto;  Smyrna,  1,  ditto;  Cephalonia,  1,  ditto.  Total  in 
ballast,  51  ;  total  departures,  S3. 

Nice. — This  small  port,  protected  by  a  mole,  admits  vessels  of  200  to  300 
tons  burden.  Some  steamers  which  ply  between  Marseilles,  Genoa,  fkc., 
call  ot  Nice.  It  has  some  manufactures  of  silk;  and  a  few  other  articles.  Its 
cxpoit^arc  chiefly  oil,  wine,  fruit,  manufactures,  grain;  coffee,  sugar,  fish,  spices, 
&c.  Its  imports  vary.  Nice  is  like  Genoa,  a  Porto-Frai, 
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The  cargoes  of  S  British  ships  which  arrived  in  LS41  at  Nice,  consisted  of 
1  from  Liverpool  with  iron ;  ]  from  Bristol ;  1  from  Yarmouth  with  herrings ; 
1  front  Malta,  and  1  from  Gibraltar,  each  with  a  general  cargo  of  merchandize ; 
1  with  sugar  from  llavannah  ;  and  2  with  oil  from  the  Ionian  Islands  ;  I  British 
vessel  arrived  at  Villa  Franca  with  sugar  from  Cuba,  ant'  another  from  Malta  with 
a  general  cargo. 

^avifjotion. — The  total  tonnage  of  foreign  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  at  the 
jiort  "I  Nice  during  the  year  1839.  amour, ted  to  152, G77  tons.  .  Of  these  90,193  tons  be¬ 
longed  to  vo'-els  engaged  in  the  French  trade,  being  about  <53  per  cent ;  39,000  tons  be¬ 
longed  to  Naples,  .Sicily.  Tuscany,  luring  25  |«jr  cent.  The  remainder  consisted  cliiellv  of 
name  vo-sel-,  and  Turkish  and  Hus-ian  vessels. 

Const  in//  Trudv. — 8G.'J  vessels  of  25,585  tons  were  engaged  in  1839  in  the  trade  be¬ 
tween  Nice  and  the  continental  coast  of  die  Sardinian  States,  hardly  any  of  which  belonged 
to  foreign  nations. 

The  value  of  articles- imported  and  exported  in  the  coasting  trade,  amounted  to 
308,0<X>/.,  cl  which  272,8  }Q/.  were  for  articles  imported. 

The  loll'.-'iCvng-^rii  tlic  chief  nrtiVlre-anported  and  exported  by  the  coasting  trade  : 
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Olive  oil 
Coni 

Manufactures 
Rice  . 


117,160 

68,360 

21,160 

13,320 


Miscellaneous  goods 
Sugar  . 

Tobacco  . 


£ 

11.720 

11,680 

4,840 

3,160 


(2)  ExroBts. 


£  £ 

Meal  .  .  .  ...  .  9200  I  Com . 3400 

Miscellaneous  goods  .  .  .  .  8800  l’lnnks  .  .  .  .  .  1720 

Olive  oil . .  3600  \  Sugar . 1610 


Trade  with  Foreign  Countries. — The  value  of  articles  imjiorted  anil  exported  amounted 
to  about  2,360,000 /.,  of  which  the  imports  anil  exports  are  nearly  equal. 

The  value  of  articles  imported  into  Nice  from  France  amounted  to  360,000/.,  or  nearly 
half  the  total  imports.  The  imports  from  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Tuscanv  amounted  -to 
548,720/. 

The  .principal  articles  imported  from  France  consisted  of  com  and  menl,  sugar,  coffee, 
and  wines.  Those  from  Naples  and  Sicily  were  olive  oil,  com,  grain,  and  meal. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of* the  quantities  of  oil  imported  into  and  exported  from  Nice. 

Imports,  9,805,000  kil. :  viz. — Two  Sicilies,  9,265,000  ditto;  Tuscany,  309.000  ditto  ; 
Turkey,  126.000  ditto  ;  other  countries,  105,000  ditto.  Exports,  1 4,707,000  kil.  ;  excess 
of  exports  over  imports.  4,902,000  ditto. 

It  appears  by  the  foregoing  returns  that  the  total  value  of  articles  imported  into,  and 
exported  from  Genoa  and  Nice,  the  two  principal  ports  of  the  Sardinian  States,  amounted 
in  1839  to  9,320.000/.:  viz.— Genoa.  6,960,000/. ;  Nice,  2,360,000/.  Total,  9,320,000/. 

In  1838  the 'amount  was  8,920,000 /. :  viz.— Genoa,  7,080,000/.;  Nice,  1,840,000/. 
Total,  8,920,000/. 

The  trade  carried  on  hv  Nice  and  Genoa  with  France,  for  the  most  part,  riii  Mar¬ 
seilles,  gives  the  following  result : 

Iu  1838,  2,280,000/.  ;  1839,  2,600,000/.  ;  being  an  increase  of  about  14  per  cent. 


Villa  Franca  is  considered,  on  account  of  its  vicinity,  as  making  a  part  of  the 
port  of  Nice.  All  the  vessels  that  arrived  during  the  time  of  the  cholera  were 
sent  there  to  perform  quarantine :  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  the  invoice 
values  of  all  foreign  vessels. 


ARRIVED.  I  DEPARTED. 


NATIONS. 

Number: 

of  ;  Tonnage,  j 
Vrajels.  i  j 

Number  Number 
of  •  of 

Crew.  Vessels. 

;  Tonnage. 

1  Crew. 

.  10  1  1.160 

98  8 

1  203  j 

i  73 

Sardinian  ... 

4i0  23.200 

3360  1  120 

.  ‘JV-JlN)  j 

I  3360 

French  .  .  .  . 

616  [  ts.oto 

1826  :  316 

!  1 693 

Spaniih  .... 

Hi  327 

1  26  !  U 

j  \>97  i 

96 

Austrian 

2  |  260 

Neapolitan 

23  |  3,000 

210 

i  3.0HU  j 

Total  1833 

779  j  -t2,7-16  ! 

6711  ,  777 

•14,  W)  i 

i  5687 

( continued ) 
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ARRIVED. 

J  DEPARTED. 

NATION  s. 

1 

!  Number  j 
i  of  Tonnage. 

!  Vessels. 

'  of 
Crew. 

of 

Vessels. 

1 

Tonnage. 

.'umber 

Cre». 

537 

41 

■1- 

537 

41 

Sardinian . 

1 5..SVU  | 

'  2304 

o±t 

11.845 

2169 

i  \7i*J 

1 36 

0,312 

!  714 

Spanish  ..... 

i  it  ; 

i  •  273 

273 

101 

Neapolitan  .  .  .  .  . 

2. 11 2 

131 

12  i 

2,970 

112 

Tuscan . 

!  8  : 

: 

41 

8 

342 

41 

Total  1B37  . 

f  -tot  | 

!  21.793 

Sill 

412 

22,279 

3178 

British . 

3  ; 

•1  u 

29 

3 

411 

29 

Sardinian . 

?nr  ! 

51.570 

2875 

28,100 

2806 

French  . 

by  , 

4,450 

534 

97 

4,855 

582 

Other  Nations  .  .  .  . 

jo  j 

6.752 

1  553 

5.1 

7,075 

765 

Total  1858 

4t:>  ! 

4.1  1H3 

8991  1 

431 

”  40,44  ~ 

!  4182 

|  ARRIVED. 

|  '  DEPARTED. 

NATIONS. 

i "  °f 

j  Veisels. 

Tonnage. 

!  Number  j 
of 

Crete.  1 

.'umbe 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Number 

of 

Crete. 

(St.  RE.MO.) 

Sardinian  .... 

.  I  193 

6,312 

314 

176 

S47. 

224 

French  . 

.1-87 

4,237 

78 

562  j 

559 

Monaco  .... 

.  |  14 

720 

720  j 

720 

62 

Total  1835 

’.  j  294 

!  11,269 

1516  | 

268  1 

1  6,753 

645 

(continued) 


(St.  REMO.) 

foul  18. '>8 
(MAURIZIO.) 

lotal  1838 
(ONEGUA.) 

foul  io:>fl 
(St.  REMO.) 


roul 

(MAURIZIO.) 


Total  . 
(ONEGUA.) 
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TOUTS  OF  I'll F.  ISLAND  OF  SARDINIA. 

Tiie  ports  of  this  island,  and  its  places  oj  anchorage  for  shipping,  ar?  numerous. 
The  chief  port,  hut  not  more  secure  than  Mndallena  for  large  ships,  is  that  of 
Cagliari,  the  capital  of  the  island.  This  city  has  a  population  of  nearly  30,000 
inhabitants..  The  port  is  sheltered  by  a  mole,  and  there  is  good  anchorage  in  the 
gulf  without.  The  royal  tobacco  monopoly  manufacture,  and  some  coarse 
cotton  and  other  common  fabrics,  tanneries,  and  soap,  are  its  chief  manufactures. 

Trade  and  Navigation. — According  to  the  -Chevalier  Marmora,  the  imports 


and  exports  of  Sardinia  were  as  follow  for  1821 : 


IMPORTS. 

E  X  PORT  S. 

Article?. 

J  Value. 

Articles. 

Value. 

f  fr‘ 

fr. 

TiiiiIkt,  Ac. 

250.372 

Brandy,  wines,  liquors,  kc.  ■ 

906,871 

Hosiery  • 

.  !  125,105 

Grains,  &c. 

272,825 

Hemp  nnd  cordage 

.  j  1 3.1.025 

Skins  and  leather  .  .  • 

437,514 

Cotton  goods  . 

.  [  1,032,693 

Fish,  cured  and  fresh  . 

700,000 

Drugs  and  spices 

660.236 

Salt  .  .  .  •  • 

150,000 

Woollen  goods 

.  1  627, 7S2 

Meats,  forage,  and  seeds 

1,258,574 

Hardwares  and  metals 

.  !  203,338 

Cattle  ,  .  -  • 

70,809 

Skins  and  leather  . 

.  ]  266,217 

Timber,  kc. 

191,854 

Linen  fabrics,  Ac. 

215,160 

Tobacco  .  .  .  • 

50,000 

Com,  &c. 

,  .  |  160,514 

Various  .... 

348,750 

Various 

.  |  1,174,368. 

Total 

.  I  4.849,110 

Total .  .  . 

4,287,177 

The  custom  duties 

received  in  the  above  year  amounted  to  997,2 

32  fr. 

In  1832  there  arrived  in  all  the  ports  of  the  island  from  foreign  countries,  and 
from  the  continental  ports  of  the  kingdom,  2-12  vessels,  of  1 7,133  tons;  and 
there  departed  23S,  measuring  25,3 56  tons.  The  total  value  of  imports  and  ex¬ 
ports  were  of  less  value  than  in  182*1 :  viz. — imports  for  1832,  3,2/S,100  fr.  ; 
exports,  3,15S,900  fr.  Arrivals  and  departures  since  1832  were 


ARRIVED.  |  DEPARTED. 


NATIONS. 

Number 
i  of 

Tonnage. 

of 

Crew*. 

..'umber 

1  Vessels.  ! 

Tonnage,  j 

'  of 

Crew. 

(PORT  OF  CAGLIARI.) 

1835. 

lirilisli . 

,  i  i  ! 

131 

15 

234 

15 

.  :  172 

7.5 13. 

1282 

172 

!  7,543 

128* 

Other  nations  . 

,  *3 

2,135 

j 

•  23  i 

1  2,435 

252 

Total  .  .  . 

j  197 

10,202 

!  15  V? 

'  197  i 

10,202  | 

1549 

183(5. 

i 

1 

Uriti.h . 

.  t  7 

.  1,219 

!  70 

!  ^ 

1,219 

Sardinian . 

!  Ml 

24,556 

\  361 

41,556 

.*•91 

Other  nations  . 

.  i  57 

5,767 

526 

;  37  1 

5,767  ' 

526 

Total 

.  '  115 

48,3(2 

5888 

!  125  ' 

48,542  1 

!  3888 
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ARRIVED.  j  DEPARTK  D. 


NATIONS. 

Tonnage. 

Number 

of 

Crew. 

of  ,  Tonnacc- 
Vessels. ; 

Number 

of 

Crew. 

(ALGHERO.) 
Sardinian  .... 
Other  nations 

% 

.2.,*  j 

“  j  'SS 

Total  . 

.ns 

t.Mtty 

4R«‘ 

:tty 

iTniy 

2i:m 

(CARLO FORTE. ) 
Hritish  .... 

Other  nations  .  '  .  '  . 

irti« 

■;« 

Total 

.-.ut; 

Ah. 

’  *7 

-'"H 

(MADDAI.LNA.) 

Sardinian 

t.oi>y 

Total 

w 

1 

t  i.:y 

i.y.ii 

t  uy 

(CAGLIARI.) 

Hritish  .  '  . 

Sardinian 

Other  nations 

AH? 

;v.roa 

.w; 

Total  .  .  . 

my 

.vt,  nv; 

, 

5 

icy 

.w,.y.i 

(M.ADDALK.VA.) 

Sardinian  .... 
Other  nations  .  . 

'n 

t; 

Total 

IH7 

i.y.d  |  i-it 

(I.QNGO  SARDO.) 

Sardinian  .... 
Hibernations. 

i 

dy 

A.u  yir.  !  ty 

2i<:> 

Total  . 

t.<»;y 

m 

■m 

(TORRES.) 
Sardinian  . 

Other  nations 

■  :! 

'a; 

'’'wit 

JO'*) 

*;a 

10.V) 

im 

Total 

IHH 

;.7.iy 

.i-'.iH 

l»H 

r.rsy 

l-.'d 

(ALGHERO.) 

Sardinian . 

Other  nations 

so? 

8aw  i  ioin  lJiS 

yjrit 

mm 

Total 

«".««  t-l7T  |  *K, 

KUJOri 

t277 

(OKISTANO.) 

Sardinian . 

Other  nations 

3  II 

n.\ 

«y*M 

AH 

07? 

•13 

Total  . 

r*y 

M7I 

720 

(PORT  OF  ROSA.) 
Sardinian  . 

,, 

1,057 

lot 

VJ 

I 

1.027  !  tot 

( con!  in  uril ) 
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Value,  in  English  Money,  of  Articles  imported  into,  and  exported  from,  the 
Sardinian  States  in  the  Trade  with  France,  from  1S.J0  to  is.79. 


I  S.'JO 
is;;  i 
1  s.ig 

ls;s,l 

is.H 
I  s;;.7 

is;tr, 
is;;: 
I  s;;s 
I  s;!f) 


Import*. 

£  2.937. 1  d.1 
2,17 1. :!().» 
2,912.  2S<; 

2.71.7.301 

3.007.077 

2.33<;.f>s3 
2. 141,974 
3.  iit;.3-i<> 

4.4f>9.3ss 

4.213.310 


£  1.012.27s 

1.733.91s 
•-'.Oil. 01,') 

1.9s7.is.3 
1.993.73) 
1,7.79.312 
2.193,193 
2.23  s.  194 
2..is0.sp; 


A  row 


£  ;:.o7o. 


£  2.o.)7, 07.7 


Total  import*  and  ex|>ort*  .  .  .  .7. !os.7o.7 

Total  of  1  «:«J . fJ.717.I2.-; 


Increase  of  I  S3!)  over  deeennial  average  .  11.90s,  IIS  or  31  jn-r  cent. 


The  following  is  a  Statement  of  the  Trade  carried  on  between  the  Sardinian 
States  and  France  during  the  Year  ls.59. 


IMl’OKTKD  ritU.M  FRANCK.  j  KXI’ORTKI)  TO  FHANCK. 


£  i  £ 

Wool  .  .  47.4(Xt]  ) Com  and  meal .  l  ls.HO 


gs 

sr.v.  Sloh 

:  Hie.* . 

•  Oliieoil  .... 

<io.  ISO 
21,110 

iZ 

Klav  nn«I 

.Silk,  raw  .  .  .  . 

20.720 

Sut. 

•).v;oo 

Hide.,  nntamiol  .  . 

s.  1  'JO 

Nilk,  raw . 

Jtf.AfJO 

T-.Im,.,...  .... 

./.OMI 

Fidi,  salted . 

I  l.fJfKI 

llemp . 

Vermicelli  .  .  .  . 

1,  10 

Wi 

m  and  -pints  .... 

oi.soo 

I.ldO 

Cot 

t..n  uool . 

2!».2IO 

I  Writing  pajs-r .  .  . 

•1.120 

Coffee . 

1  1.120 

Fla  v  and  lienip  .  . 

1720 

Tol 

W. 

>1 . 

•7..720 

j : }  silk  .... 

7  i  Cotton  . 

720/ 

4,090 

Cor 

i  and  meal  ..... 

4. 1 20 

;i  t  Wool  .... 

.  1001 

Olite  oil . 

3,0x0 

iCntton  wool  .  .  . 

2,720 

Hide*,  untainted . 

2,920 

JCheo-c . 

1.  iso 

Cot 

oa . 

2,120 

Indigo . 

i  son 

Ilrlilji . 

1. 100 

Mi-eellaneou..  articles 

Ol.sllti 

Indium . 

1,020 

| 

Ch. 

VM. . 

X  10 

Miscellaneous  articles  . 

;  120.2.70 

! 

Total  sterling  .  . 

1  .7 1 7,339 

Total  sterling  . 

’  331.13d 

Alhcngo,  Savona,  and  numerous  small  places  extending  along  the  .Mediter¬ 
ranean  from  the  safe  and  deep  harbour  of  Spezzia  to  the  frontiers  of  France,  have 
each  some  share  in  the  coasting  trade. 
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Monies,  llViij/ils,  mill  Measures  of  Sortlhiia. — The  lira ,  iir  Here,  and  the  kilnp-raimnc 
and  Inst. 'litre  lx  in^  tin-  on '<"//,  irrii/h/,  and  iiiinsi/.  i  ,  u-e.1  in  till’  tnriiV.  and.  in  ail  tin* 
iWi  lr,.in:r  i-alcnLilniii-.  an-  sained  and  computed  at  tin-  -aim-  rate  in  money,  as  tli v  franc; 
ami  in  r riii/hf  mol  miiiMirr  the  same  ns  1 of  Fruiter. 


M!.-(  KU.AM’.Ot  S  sTATF.MKNTS. 


FACTORY  KEfiCLATIONS  AM>  WAKES  OF  I.AIIOIII  IN  SARDINIA. 


Tlir  am 

.-tald.-hed  i, 


rc-pilatem-  .-tahli-dusl  in  factories  In-fun'  tin-  scar  ’79*,  altltnuijh  ri- 
I  1,  have  fallen  into  di-u-o.  At  pre-cut  va«  ii  factory  i-xen-w-j  its  own 


In  Charle-  Felix  promultratrd  a  M-rici  of  reflations  for  tin*  conduct  of  all 

ela— of  jar-mis  who-.-  -crxire-  were  hired,  includin''  o|>erati»»“*  «>f  all  trades,  .servants, 
norieiiltural  I:il>miivr-,  Ac  Tlio-e  an-  -Till  in  forve.  and  comprise  everv  regulation  to 
which  jx-rsou'  reeenino  wa-p-s  |.>r  service  an-  subjected.  ’flic  yivenitni'iil  is  occupied 
at  pi.  -cut  in  framino  a  law  to  reflate  all  damp- n>ti'.  imu boh-miu-,  or  incmncnieiit  trad.-. 
The  tollowino  an-  the  rates  of  xxaf-  in  some  de-criptions  of  emplovinent  : 

At  Tin  in.  a  workman  in  the  -ilk  trade  earns  I  fr.  'JOe.  (  |.».)  |«r  diem,  a  woman  <50  c. 
(Ik/.,,  a  child  -J’>  c.  rj'.il).  In  lim  n  manufaet"iie-,  a  m.-m  earn-  1  fr.  (KW.i  per  diem,  a 
woman  ode.  i  m/.  i.  and  a  child  L’.’i  e.  fllM.) 

A  workman  in  earthenware,  or  in  the  leather  and  furrier  trades,  earns  per  diem  ”  fr. 

<  1 ..  ) 

The  maximum  that  a  lir-t-mte  workman  of  anx  trade  ran  earn  jn-r  diem  is  .'I  fr.  do  c, 
l--.  lid..)  The  -ame  workman  would  oulx  earn  at  (h-m>a  ‘J  fr.  (  I  s.  1,  and  at  lliclla, 
where  tin  re  i-  a  cloth  manufaetorx .  I  fr.  .'.He  i  I..  i 

Wuoe.  are  alwax.  paid  in  -|»s'-,e  on  the  S  our-lax  i.i-ht,  except  in  the  following  ea-e,. 

At  the  Ml..,,,..  nr  ;..,r-liei|.e  at  lie . at  the  AlUrf  .li  V.-rtu.  Alle  Ifo-ine. 

at  the  ho-pit-d  -  f  rhanix.  ami  at  that  of  tin  Fill.--  Militant-.  all  at  Turin,  and  in  which 

whole  am  Mint  of  «.,fs,  ,|„’x  do  -o  in  a  exeat  part' 


lil'Tinii;'.  —  *i 

according  to 


-  not  1 1* *--i Ide  to  liirtri-h  anx  -jM-eilie  details  upon  this  [mint.  I  ■  tit 
e  of  tin-  eharitahle  institutions  ahoxe  mentioned  max.  houexer. 

-  -object. 

■  I  lo-pital  d.-  I'ille-  Militaires.  where  the  funds  are  in  Uth  in- 
«>d  allow e.l  i-  U.tli  creator  in  ipiantitc  and  la  tter  in  quality, 
the  usual  allowance  of  food  is  as  follow —  Snip,  a  jHirtion  of 

institution  the  allowance  is  -i\  ounce?  of  dry  bread  in  the 
dinm-r.  soup  and  a  di»|i  of  vegetables  at  >t.p|x-r ;  the  quantity- 
meals  is  not  re-tricted  ;  the  allowance  of  wine  is  regulated 
«-<•  of  each  indixidunl. 

in  (haritahh-  iustitntiims  is  far  'U|>criur.  in  quantity  ami  quality. 


A  -jas-ies  of  ponidire  made  fiom  Indian  corn,  a  '.uip  of  x.-ftabh-s,  such  as  jmnqikins, 

nutrition-  quality,  ami  of  a  u-rv  low  prii  e.  form  the  ordinary  tlt-seriptmti  of  fond  Used  by 
t!i<-  woikiuo  and  lal«>urin<'  ola--e.  in  the  -tat.-  of  his  Sardinian  Map- tv. 


w.r::<  t  i  ■  i  i:  m.  I’ltout  cr. 

Two  -|Hs-i . f  drv  measures  are  u««-<i  in  the  Sardinian  calculation*.  French  metric 

quintal-  and  hectolitre-.  Tlii-e  m.-a-urcs  I  luxe  thmu-'hout  reduced  into  Kn^lish  quarter?. 
I  cal --nl.it>-  the  tuetrie  quintal  as  equal  to  I  cwt.  d  q  -.  i  ll>-.  No/.  Kii{'li*h. 

“  The  h'-et. .litre  i-  |O0  litre-,  mid  -i!K)  litre-  are  equal  to  1  Knt'li-h  quarter. 

Tin-  -tati-iieal  comnii--i..n  in  thi-  country  h.-nino  only  l*oon  a  -hurt  time  in  neurit v, 
it  h.t-  not  Ise.n  |'>— tide  to  furiii-li  a-  eompl.  te  an  an-.. <-r  a-  u.ittld  liaxc  been  d< -ir.sl  :  hut 
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the  information  which  I  now  transmit  may  in  part  satisfy  tlio  object*  in  view  ;  and,  a-  the 
detail*  are  collwted  from  the  official  documents  of  tin-  eniiuiiis-inn,  their  correctness.  as 
far  ns  they  go,  mav,  I  lieliove,  In'  generally  reckoned  ii|kui. 

“  To  fonn  a  proximate  idea  of  the  agricultural  production*  of  this  comitrv,  a  calcu¬ 
lation  of  the  annual  consumption  of  indigenous  primary  article*  will  lie  u-cl'ul. 

“  It  is  calculated  that  each  inhahitaut  of  the  comitrv,  ujoui  an  nverage,  consumes 
yearly  4A  hectolitres,  =  lit;  Knglish  ipiarters,  of  farinaceous  food. 

“  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  and  the  richer  classes  of  persons  residing  in  the 
country,  consume  less,  owing  to  their  grv  .or  use  of  meat,  fruits,  and  garden  produc¬ 
tions.  A  reduction,  therefore,  of  half  a  hectolitre,  =  Knglish  quarters.  has  to  Is-  made, 
which  will  reduce  the  average  njxm  the  whole  population  of  the  continental  states  of 
Piedmont  to  4  hectolitres,  =  1  l  .1,  Knglish  quarters. 

‘  The  census  of  1 839,  xxhieli  is  the  nn>st  recent,  gives  a  po|udation  of  4.12.3.72.3  sotds, 
which,  according  to  the  average  of  4  hectolitres  per  head,  makes  the  ipiantitv  of  farinaceous 
food  required  yearly  amount  to  I G, -302, INK)  hectolitres,  r=  .3,072. 1 7 1  j  Kie,!-  h  ipiarters. 

From  the  al»ove  calculations  a  further  reduction  is,  however,  nccc»*.irv,  lVo-i  two 
cn ums  ;  the  first,  the  great  consumption  of  fish  Used  hv  the  |iopulntion  on  the  -on-mast, 
nmoimtiug  to  nlxmt.  G(K),(KK)  soul*  ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  iluiuni.-hi-d  proportion  of 
farinaceous  food  u-od  hv  the  inhabitants  of  those  provinces  in  which  wine  is  drunk  at  each 
meal.— a  great  difference  in  this  iv-jsvt  having  liccii  observed  between  the  jMipulation  of 
the  wine-growing  districts  and  . that  of  the  plains,  when'  the  ]>cnsnnts  have  little  or  no  nine 
nt  their  disjiosaj.  From  these  reasons  alxuit  2,(KKMKKI  of  hectolitres  have  to  !«•  taken  ofi; 
lenv  ing  alxuit  14,0(K).(KK)  hectolitre-.  =  4, SI 2..3(H)  Knglish  quarter*.  of  furiii.neou*  food 
for  the  yearly  consumption  of.  the  whole  imputation  of  the  continental  states  of  Piedmont.  ' 
“In  the  towns  wheat  is  nlniost  -o|elv  ti-cd.  The  inhabitants  of  the  plains  and  low 

hills  of  Piedmont  consume  at  least  as  tmtcli  Indian  corn  and  rye  as  wheat.  In  the  Alpine 

valleys  wheat  is  nti  article  of  luxury,  and  Indian  com.  |witatno*.  rvc.  and  hiiekwheat  are 

the  only  articles  of  food  used  hv  the  great  majority  of  the  iuhahitants.  In  -  the  A|>enniue* 

aml  the  hills  of  Mont|>erral  chestnuts  I'onn  an  iuqiortaut  article  of  consiunption  ;  and,  lastly, 
rice,  the  production  of  the  provinces  of  Verccil,  Novara,  ami  Vigirauo,  of  which  nl*>ut 
400, (X (0  hectolitres,  =  I37,.>(X)  Knglish  ipiarters,  are  consumed  in  the  country. 

“  The  following  talde.  ndopting  the  nlawe  calculations,  will  show  in  detail  the  amount  of 
the  several  quantities  of  farinaceous  food  consumed  in  the  continental  states  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  .Sardinia  : 

Hectolitres.  Knglish  (Jiurtcrs’ 

Wheat . G..3(K),tKK)  =  2.241.37.3 

Indian  corn .  4..300.000  ..  I  ,-3  ir..x7  3 

live . I  ,(XX),(XX)  „  .113.7.30 

(iiestnuts . UKXUKK)  it  13.7.30 

lleans,  buckwheat,  barley,  and  rice  .  .  I,000,<XK)  „  .343,7.30 

Total  .  .  .  1 4, (XX), (XX)  „  4,8 1 2..3(H) 

“  Tlie  continental  states  of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  do  not,  as  it  appears  from  the 
return*,  produce  a  sufficient  ipiantitv  of  farinaceous  food  for  the  wants  of  the  { » <j oi In t i . >t i . 

“  During  the' period  from  |8,J1  to  1S40,  there  wa*  imported  into  Sardinia,  of 

Hectolitres.  Knglish  Duartcn. 

Wheat . G,GII,GG2  =  2.272.738 

Indian  com  and  other  grain  .  .  .  1,810,132  ,,  (i3l,G()7 

T"tal  .  .  .  .  «, 4.37,79 1  ..  2,!X)7.3(i.3 

During  the  same  jieriod  there  wa*  c\|>ortcd,  the  productions  of  Sardinia  as  vvedl  as  of 
foreign  growth,  from  the  warehouses  of  the  C.’u.'tom-hou»e.  of 

Hectolitri  s.  Kn"li*li  (Quarter*. 

Wheat . 1,7.30,28  T  —  003.723 

Indian  com  and  other  grain  4(>7, 102  ..  I0<>,(>09 


Total 
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“  The  excess  of  importation  over  exjwrtation  was 

Hectolitres.  English  Quarters. 

Wheat . .7,8.7.7,375  =  2,012,78.7 

Indian  com  and  other  grain  .  .  .  1,378,730  473,938 

Total  .  .  .  .  7,234,105  2,486,723 

The  average  importation  therefore  of  foreign  grain  may  lie  calculated  as  follows,  of 

Hectolitres.  Engli-h  Quarters. 

Wheat . 38.7,337  =  201,278 

Indian  com  and  other  grain  .  .  .  .  137,873  „  47,393 

Total  ....  723,410  „  248, G71 

“  Estimated  quantity  of  rice  yearly  exported  from  the  continental  states  of  Sardinia, 
300,(XX)  hectolitres.  =  103.120  Englrdi  quarters. 

•*  Xo  proximate  calculation  can  lie  made  ns  to  the  quantity  of  oats  consumed  hv  horses  in 
Sardinia:  the  numlier  of  these  minimi-  lieing  small  m  projKirtion  to  other  countries  north 
of  the  Alp*,  oxen  ami  cows  nre  generally  used  for  agrieultnral  purposes.  ’Die  rontimm- 
tal  -tates  of  Sardinia  produce  sufficient  for  the  consumption,  except  in  lint!  years,  when  the 
deficiency  is  made  np  by  inqiortntinn  from  Lombardy  and  the  Romagna  :  viz.. 

ALnit  .  .  .  .7(X>.(XX)  hectolitres  =  171,873  English  quarters. 

“  Harley  is  greatly  consumed  for  the  feeding  of  swine.' 

“  I  leer  is  made  in  the  country,  hut  in  .-mail  quantities,  and  the  brewers 'mostly  import 
a  largo  proportion  of  the  ingredient*  necessary. 

“  From  the  almvc  details,  therefore,  the  average  yearly  production  of  grain  in  the  con¬ 
tinental  states  of  Sardinia  may  l>e  reckoned  under — 

Hectolitres.  I-7n"li>h  Quarters. 

Wheat .  7.3(X).(XX)  =  2..709.37.7 

Indian  com . 4,7(X),(XX)  „  1,61.7,62.7 

Harley . 1.3(X».(XX)  „  446.873 

Chestnuts  .  .  .  .  .  l.(XX).fXX)  „  343.7.70 

Rice  and  other  grain . 1.200,000  „  4 12.300 

Total . 13..7(X).000  3,328,12.7 

“  From  the  nliovo  amount  is.  however,  to  l>e  deducted  for  seed,  for  the  various  kinds  of 
grains.  aliout  1 ,830, (XX)  hectolitres.  =  629,<Xi2  English  quarters,  leaving  for  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  population  13,670,(X)0  hectolitres,  —  4, 696,562  English  quarters  ;  thus 
making  the  average  yearly  production  of  Sardinia  to  fall  short  by  about  330,(XX)  hec¬ 
tolitres.  =  1  13,437  English  quarters,  which  nre  required  to  supply  the  calculated  yearly 
eousumption  of  farinaceous  foo<l  in  the  continental  states  hv  his  Sardinian  majesty. 

'•  Hcet-ro< it  is  very  little  cultivated  in  the.  continental  states  of  Sardinia.  A  few  years 
ago,  it  was  attempted  to  grow  licet-root  for  the  purpose  of  making  sugar ;  but  the  sugar 
thus  produced  coming  dearer  than  West  India  sugars,  the  cultivation  of  beet-root  for  this 
object  has  entirely  ceased. 

“  The  quantity  of  hemp  produced  in  the  continental  states  of  Sardinia  represent  a 
yearly  value  of  aliout  10,(XX),000  of  francs,.  ==  4(X),(X.X)/.  sterling;  hut  the  produce  of  the 
country  is  not  sufficient  for  its  wants,  or  for  those  of  the  naval  arsenal  at  Genoa. 

“  What  I  lav  is  grown  in  Piedmont  is  consumed  in  the  country, 

“  Tobacco  lieing  a  royal  mono|ioly,  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  is  strictly  prohibited : 
a  small  quantity  is.  however,  grown  mi  the  island  of  Sardinia,  but  to  what  amount  I  havu 
not  been  ablo  to  learn. —  Turin,  Jan.  29.  1812." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

GRAND  DITCH Y  OK  TUSCANY. 

The  resources  of  this  state  arc  numerous:  the  soil,  climate,  and  configura¬ 
tion  of  the  country  arc  as  various  as  the  diversities  presented  by  the  stcril,  cold, 
Apcnninc  region, — the  fruitful  valley  of  the  Arno,  and  other  valleys, — and  the 
unhealthy  IMaremma.  In  18-10  the  census  gave  1,104,901  inhabitants, 

The  total  population,  in  133(5,  excluding  the  Tuscan  islands,  was  thus  divided  : 

Florence  District  .......  (>71,847 

l’isa  ditto . .  329, 182 

Si.-na  ditto . I39.ri.51 

Arezzo  ditto  . 22,8.41 « 

Crosseto  ditto  ........  (57,379 


Total 

.  1,43(5,78.5 

Tlie  proportion  of  males  vv; 

is  731,0.57  to  70.5,728  females,  classed  as  follows  : 

Males.  Females. 

Married 

247.140  2.50,38.5 

Adults 

. 230.704  223,130 

Xon  adults  .  . 

23(5.74(5  223.071 

Secular  Ecclesiastics 

.  8.7.57 

Friars,  Nuns,  &c. 

2.-540  3.907 

Non-Catholics 

.  .5.170  .5,22(5 

Total 

731,0,57  70.5,72s 

The  stljierfieie*  of  the  tern  tinna  of  the  Grand  Dueliv.  to  which  the  cadastral  opera¬ 
tions  were  limited,  not  including  the  islands,  give  a  total  of  (5,370.323  ijuadrati,  divided 
into  taxable  and  wm-taxalde  surface. 

The  non-taxahle  consist  of  pads,  river-,  and  land-,  exempted  from  im|x>-t.  among  vvliieh 
are  reckoned  buddings  serving  for  puqs'-e-  exclusively  agri-mlt  ur.d  :  those  n-ed  for  divine 
worship,  including'  the  sacri-ties  of  towns,  mortuary  ground-,  cemeteries,  und  fortresses  in 
military  oeeupation.  The  final  results  are — 

Taxable  surface  .  . . (5, 1 38,003  8(5 

Exempted  (as  alsivzt) . 31,318.42 

-Area  occupied  by  roads  and  rivers  .  .  .  .  209,012.97 

(5, 379.32.5.2.5 


Division  of  Lands. 

Proportion 
to  whole 

Produce  in 

Tuscan  Lire. 

1’roportior 

Produce 

(Jiradtatn. 

, 

Uncultivated  pasturage  . 

0.299 

Lire. 

1, 142,72.5 

0.033 

0.70 

0.27 1 

2,071.12(5 

0.(H>7 

1.79 

Common  cultivation  ... 

0.1(52 

4. 022, .502 

0.104 

4.(53 

Vineyards  .  .  .  . 

0.10.5 

12,230.212 

0.277 

19.00 

Vine's  and  olives  .  .  .  .  | 

0.07(5  ; 

7,10.5,9(59  1 

0.1(52 

1 .5-57 

Chestnut  woods  .  .  .  . 

0.0.50 

1,144,0.5  4  j 

!  0.02(5 

3.17 

Meadow  lands  .  .  .  .  ! 

0.013 

h(5.5,(;i;o  ! 

0.020 

10.(53 

Various  produce  .  .  .  . 

0.01  1 

(504, (i20  i 

:  0.014 

buildings  ...  . 

0.00.5 

13,171,737  j 

!  0.297 

4.58. .57 

j 

|  14.2.50, 12.5  1 

7.21 
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AtiRICPMTRE. 

The  number  of  separate  estates  in  Tuscany,  according  to  the  cadastral  return 
of  183 1,  amounted  to  1G2,0G7.«  which,  according  to  Scrristori,  were,  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1833,  possessed  by  132,815  proprietors. 

'Plie  met  aye  t  system  prevails  in  Tuscany,  and  unless  it  be  in  the  Marcmma, 
the  farms,  as  well  as  the  estates,  are  small.  The  proprietor  of  the  land  supplies 
the  capital;  the  cultivator  the  implements  and  the  labour;  the  produce  being 
divided  between  them.  M.  Sisinondi.in  his  Tableau  <le  P Agriculture  Toscane  says, 
the  metayer  lives  much  like  the  Luccan  peasant  from  hand  to  mouth,  seldom, 
with  any  grain,  oil,  or  wine  in  reserve;  that  they  ar>  usually  indebted  to  their 
masters ;  that  the  system  begets  such  idleness  that  a  hired  labourer  will  do  three 
times  as  much  work  in  the  same  time  as  one  metayer. 

Sismondi  wrote  on  the  Agriculture  of  Tuscany  twenty-two  years  ago,  and 
the  condition  of  the  metayer  has  certainly  improved  since  that  time. 

The  Marquis  Cappotii,  an  intelligent  landed  proprietor  in  Tuscany,  drew  up 
for  Dr.  How-ring  a  statement  from  which  the  following  account  is  abstracted ; 

"  The  inezzeria  system  has  existed  from  time  immemorial.  Of  a  date  anterior  to  the 
Roman  domination,  it  has  survived  the  middle  ages,  for  the  feudal  system  was  never  ge¬ 
nerally  prevalent  in  Tuscany.  This  system  and  form  of  cultivation  is  thus  fnr  the  only- 
one  understood  in  Tuscany.  From  the  earliest  ja-riod  the  plains  have  lieen  abandoned  in 
onler  to  carry  on  the  cultivation  to  the  very  summit  of  the  mountains.  Property  being 
alwayr,  much  divided,  and  the  government  not  living  centralized,  did  not  admit  of  the  great 
e\]iciises  living  incurred  which  the  cultivation  of  the  plains  would  have  entailed.  Could 
the  outlay,  wl|ieh  hjs  lx!»V  gradually  and  voluntarily  submitted  to,  almost  without  its 
living  perceived,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  hills,  have  lieen  skilfully  ei  ployed  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  our  plains,  the  revenue  would  have  lieen  much  more  considerable,  but  the  divisions 
of  pro]ierty  and  the  distribution  of  wealth  would  have  boon  very  different.  Tuscany  jms- 
sr—os  heu  rust  mat  fertile  plains,  the  I'at  i/i  Chiana  amt  the  St  a  re  mum  ;  they  have  lieen 
neglected  till  lately'.  hi  the  rnarse  nf  three  ipars  the  Oram/  Duke  has  expended  six 
null uats  u  f  fra aes  iui  the  Mart  aiiua. 

“  Every  s|>ocies  of  cultivation,  except  that  of  the  hills,  nf  wheat,  vines,  and  olives,  is 
neglected  in  Tuscany.  Forests  have  lieen  destroyed  or  badly  managed,  and  the  cultivation 
of  meadow  lands  is  unknown  here. 

“  Physical  circumstance.,  and  the  nature  of  the-  soil  have  led  to  this  mode  of  cultivation, 
whilst  pTitical  and  social  considerations  have  determined  the  particular  arrangements. 
The  inezzeria  diller*  in  the  various  place,  in  which  it  prevails  ;  it  is  not  the  same-  in  Tus¬ 
cany  a,  in  France  ;  nor  does  it  even  accord  with  that  of  l.ucca.  In  Tuscany  it  i.s  very 
favourable  to  tin;  jieasaut,  and  it  may,  in  this  country,  lie  regarded  ns  the  heau  ideal  of 
the  system. 

“  Two  cause's  may  lie  assigned  as  having  mainly  contributed  to  this: 

“•  1st.  A  highly  demoemtief  I  form  of  government  during  n  period  of  three  centime.*, 
which  lias  left  it.,  trace-  in  the  customs  of  the  country. 

*■  2d.  The  cunqietitioti  of  manufacturing  industry  which  formerly  tlourisbeJ  highly 
in  Tu.scany. 
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“  Our  mczzcria  system,  therefore,  is  such  as  custom  has  rendered  it :  no  written  con¬ 
tract  exists  between  landlord  and  peasant.  One  ]iart  cf  the  understanding,  such  for  ex¬ 
ample  as  the  trade  in  cattle,  is  liable  to  some  decree  of  uncertainty  in  practice.  The 
contract  is  in  force  for  one  year  only  ;  the  proprietor  may  discharge  his  cultivator  every 
year  at  a  fixed  period,  but  a  good  tenant  will  hold  by  the  estate  from  generation  to  gene¬ 
ration. 

“  In  the  partnership  the  proprietor  supplies  all  the  capital,  and  the  cultivator  the  labour 
and  the  utensils:  the  produce  is  equally  divided  between  them,  even  as  regards  the  profits 
arising  from  tile  sale  of  cattle.  •  The  cultivator  is  only  obliged  to  supply  the  lalxmr  re¬ 
quired  in  the  ordinary  cultivation.  Should  the  proprietor  lx.*  desirous  of  making  new 
plantations,  or  to  reclaim  waste. lands,  the  cx}icnsc  falls  wholly  upon  him.  and  he  is  obliged 
to  pay  the  cultivator  wages  for  extra  work,  and  also  to  keep  up  his  new  adventures  at  his 
own  exjtensc,  should  their  produce  prove  insiillicieut. 

*•  The  seed  for  sowing  is  also  supplied  at  joint  expense  ;  that  required  for  the  supjwrt 
of  the  cultivator  the  proprietor  is  in  general  Ixiund  to  supply  him  with  :  should  lie  not  do 
so,  a  good  laliourer  would  quit  his  employ,  which  would  be  the  worst  thing  that  could 
happen,  for  the  system  wholly  de|>ends  on  mutual  good  faith,  and  a  good  laliourer  is  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  well  doing  of  the  landlord. 

“  The  proprietor  derives  his  advantages  from  the  surplus  produce,  should  there  lie  any, 
from  the  work  performed  for  him  by  the  labourer  or  cultivator,  and  from  the  profit  ari-ing 
from  the  sa'e  of  the  cattle  ;  it  is  the  master  or  proprietor  on  all occasions  who  pays  and  re¬ 
ceives  the  money  nri-iug  out  of  this  braneh  of  biisim-ss.  This  occasions  long  accounts  to 
arise  with  every  proprietor,  which  arc  adjusted  yearly.  A  cultivator  w  ho  should  prove  a 
debtor  at  this  settlement  would  be  held  in  had  repute.  Me  dreads  getting  into  debt,  ns  it 
would  end  iu  dismissal ;  but  in  ease  of  dismis-nl  the  proprietor  lose-  bis  claim  upon  him. 
In  the  poorer  situations  the  cultivators  are  nil  iu  debt  for  large  sums,  which  at  the  end  have 
to  be  deducted  from  the  half-produce  which  is  assigned  to  them  out  of  the  o-tatc. 

“  The  cultivators  reside  in  isolated  dwellings  in  the  centre  of  the  estate  ;  the  villages 
are  not  occupied  by  cultivators.  They  dwell  in  the  midst  of  their  families;  never  -ee  their 
neighbours,  except  at  holiday  times,  at  church,  or  occasionally  at  maiket.  where  they  are 
not  often  obliged  to  go,  for  they  buy  and  sell  but  little,  A  good  cultivator  rarely  goes  to 
market:  the  great  recommendation  of  the  iliez/eria  system  in  this  country  is.  that  the 
farmer  neither  hup  nor  sells;  his  land  should  supply  him  with  all  lie  wants. 

“  Every  family  possesses  a-  head  (rr/yxi  di  cu.m),  who  is  known  to  and  approved  by  the 
proprietor;  to  him  belong*  the  government  of  the  family,  and  the  direction  of  tire  agri¬ 
cultural  labours  ;  lie  negotiates  with  the  proprietor  nr  his  agent.  There  is  n!-o  n  female 
head  (mnjutijii),  who  has  the  direction  of  the  household  economy.  It  frequently  liapjwns 
that  two  families  are  resident  iu  the  same  dwelling,  and  under  one  head.  Families  ate 
generally  very  numerous;  some  reckoning  twenty  ur  twenty-five  individuals,  seldom  b-ss 
titan  six  or  eight.” 

“  M.  Hidolfi  has  ably deserilicd  the  manner  in  which  this  system  took  its  rise,  in  an 
article  iu  the  Ginmtdr  Ayricolo.  It  has  sprung  up  liy  degrees  ; — the  wants  and  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  laliourer  have  gradually  contributed  to  the  increase  cf  the  capital  and  labour 
devoted  to  the  land.  These  have  undergone  a  prodigious  augmentation  during  the  last 
sixty  years.  The  tendency  of  the  government  reforms  of  Lc»|iold  I.  was  to  divert  evety 
thing  to  this  channel.*  Estates  were  divided  and  rendered  free;  itii|*xliinenl.  were  de- 
stroyvsl  ;  full  freedom  of  commerce  allowed  ;  — all  these  things  rendered  agriculture  so  much 
in  vogue,  that  it  became  a  source  of  luxury.  Tint  Tuscans,  liesides,  have  no  other  oc¬ 
cupation — no  sort  of  manufactures — no  political  exi-tor  -e.  Possessed  of  home  feeling*, 
agriculture  for  them  was  all  in  all.  High  prices  followed  ;  afresh  division  of  pr»|ieny  tixik 
place,  by  thr  sale  of  the  convent  estates  ;  mid  every  one  liecame  a  cultivator,  right  or 
wrong.  Agriculture  became  a  passion — a  mania. 

“  Tuscany  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  high  state  of  cultivation  :  it  was  an  Eden — au 

•  Tlie  French  Government  sold  Ended  property  to  the  extent  of  I (Kl, 000, 000  of  francs,  in 
payment  of  tile  public  debt.  Tliat  wh;-1'  remains  of  convent  property  at  present  does  not  amount 
to  one-fourth  ofwliat  it  formerly  was. 
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o.-.-i*  -ill.-  model  country.  Tlie  liencfirial  laws  of  LeojMild  I.,  whose  reputation  even  ex* 
i-ev.li'il  their  ii-.il  merit-,  •  ■eea-ioucd  property  in  Tii-cnnv  to  lie  much  nought  after,  and  at- 
ttaeted  large  masses  lmtli  >>1  home  ami  foreign  capital. 

“  In  fact.  Tnsnnn/  is  /hi/ /ih/  riil/irnh  il.  It  the  quantity  "f  lalxuir  applied  to  laud — if 
diligence,  aptitude,  rcadinc-s.  willing  ialmtir  a  id  love  for  the  -oil,  on  the  pnrt  of  the  jn-a- 
-untrv,  bring  »i;ii  tie  m  good  culture.  Tu-e.inv  ha-  nothing  to  de-ire  in  tlie-e  rcvqvects.  A 
-mall  extent  of  land,  of  very  moderate  lertilitv.  suffice-  for  the  -upport  of  a  family  of  ten 
or  lifteen  individual-.  No  other  -v-teui,  it  is  conceived.  eould  draw  from  tlierland  so  large 
a  ma-- of  produce.  The  evil  lie-  not  her.',  lmt  in  the  enormous  capital  -wallowed  up  by 
the  land.  A— uredly,  th>  rnlhrntiint  is  hi/  on  minus  si  iiiihfir.  In  tlie  lir-t  place,  it  is  no 
easy  matter  for  science  to  intu.  nee  the  mezzerin  sy-tem,  whilst  the  labourer  i*  a  joint  pro¬ 
prietor.  who  act-  on  his  own  ..pniion.  and  generally  op|«i-r-s  him. -elf  to  improvements  which 
he  doe-  not  comprehend.  lie-idc-.  in  what  wav  could  science  operate  It  would  lieginby 
cha 'ging  the  eutire'-y-tem it  would  not  admit  of  the  -ame  laud,  the  snmr  f'nU/  Iniiuj 
inn/rr  riillirnlinii  for  irlirnt.  rims,  nm/  n/irrs,  ot  our  nm/  t/ir  snmr  limr,  ami  frequently  for 
fruit .  hrrhni/r  for  rntt/r.  and  ail  the  ditVerent  rnrirtirs  of  /inn/iirr  that  max  1m-  required, 
not  according  to  t/n  i  nm/itimi  of  thr  loml,  hut  to  the  irnots  of  t/ir  fnmily  ;  and  this  state 
of  thiin/s  forms  t/n  basis  of  thr  mr:;i  rin  s\stctn. 

“The  ini|Kirtant  le-ulfs  which  science  alfords  arc,  therefore,  utterly  out  of  the  nuestion 
in  thi.  -v-lein  :  hi  hill-cultivation,  i-qieciullv.  it  ap|>ears  very  doubtful  if  science  could  suc¬ 
ceed  iti  developing  a  go-ater  absolute  production  than  is  now  the  con-sequence  of  a  most 
careful  and  persevering  industry. 

“  Our  most  urgent  nii'es-ity  i-  |e-s  an  increased  produee,  than  a  mode  of  turning  it  to 
ncaeuut.  What  i-  wanting  to  our  agriculture  ar"  tle>-e  -iib-idiarv  undertakings  which  give 
iuorea-cd  value  to  production-,  and  render  them  marketable.  We  p,s— e-s  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  wine,  genemllv  of  a  tolerable  quality  :  but  to  render  it  tit  for  e\|w>rtation  has 
never  vet  been  deemed  an  object,  for  consideration.  The  -ole  ptirjm-e  with  us  has  lieetl  to 
lender  it  suitable  to  ..urown  i-on-muptioii  ;  every  tiling  i-  -old  at  the  earliest  moment,  and 
at  the  neare-t  mniket  for  tin-  is.n-umptioii  of  the  imunsliate  vicinity  in  which  it  is  produced  ; 
the  idea- of  til.' cultivator  go  not  farther.  Keen  oil  i-  not  rxartlv  o-ganh'd  as  an  article  for 
cxpoitarion.  T/n  so/1/1/1/  of  irlirnt  is  ioni/r'/ontr  to  thr  ronsam/ition  if  7'asrnm/,  but 
Leghorn  amply  -applies  foreign  wheat  to  make  up  the  deficiency  ;  thi-  situation  of  mir  pro¬ 
duction!  i-  owing  to  the  -v-toiu  of  Iasqmld  1..  which  -ought  to  render  Tuscan v  as  one 
famiiv.  -elf-.| -ts'inleiit.  and  its  consequence*  an-  trai-edile  in  our  eii-toins  and  manners. 

v  liver*,  -ts-cie-  of  niltivation.  tlierefore.  wliieli  iha-s  not  eoutrilmte  to  fumi-li  direct  eon* 
-u.upii  "ii  i-  uegl's'tisl  .Mulla'rn -tn'e-.  which  the  country  eoiihl  province  most  abundantly, 
are  u  ,t  in  favour  with  our  cultivators:  they  -|»>il  the  field-,  and  i-ontrilmte  nothing  to  the 
. . f  the  table.  Tin-  rearing  of  -ilkworms.  vvliii  h  is  carried  on  in  the  . . .  every  cul¬ 
tivator,  is  treated  with  great  negVet  :  it  is  abandoned  to  the  women  :  and  if  information  i.s 
required  a!*>ut  it  of  tho  mi.-tre—  of  the  liou-e.  -lie  ran  tell  you  nothing.  The  production  of 
-ilk.  therefore,  i-  far  less  considerable  than  it  might  l>c  :  it  docs  not  n.iik  a-  id'  sufficient 
im|e,rtanei-  in  tlie  farm,  or  in  the  estimation  of  the  cultivator.  The  same  may  lie  «aid  of 
all  articles  of  cx|>ort. 

"  The  erroneous  -e!f--uffieiug  principle  pervade-  every  thing,  even  To  the  extent  that  a 
-ingle  field  -llould  prodin  e  every  thing  that  one  man  should  do  every  tiling:  there  i»  uo 
such  thing  as  division  of  laLmr-- ic>  iniernnsliate  branch  of  ov  eiipatiou.  The  -ame  in¬ 
dividual  vv ho  ha-  planted  a  vine,  or  -on n  hi«  field,  mu-1  -ell  the  final  produce  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  :  the  lalxmrnf  the  Tu-eau  proprietor  i-,  therefore  -u  eoiiqilicatisl  that  it  i.s  im|m*-ible 
to  get  through  it.  The  re-ult  of  all  this  i-,  that  out  *»f  all  the  gross  produce  the  net  revenue 
to  the  Tuscan  proprietor  is  mo-t  mi-ernble.  The  gro-s  produce  in  itself  is  large — very 
large  in  proportion  to  tin-  natural  productiveness  of  the  soil  ;  hut  it  is  -mall  consideml  in  re¬ 
lation  to  tie-  cxpcii-cs  incurred,  to  the  capital  ab-orlx-d.  and  to  the  lalmur  liestovved  upon 
it.  Regarding  man  as  an  instrument  of  laleitir,  our  agriculture  i«  co-tlv  in  the  extreme  ; 
hut,  under  anv  other  -ysti-m.  man  would  do  lc-s  and  cost  more.  The  enltiv  .tor  i.s  always 
.on  the  spot — alwavs  rareful :  his  constant  thought  is — this  field  is  my  own.  It  is  always 
ruinous  in  the  end  to  cultivate  land  in  Tit-cany  by  day-labourers.;  on  the  other  hand,  were 
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the  labourer  to  bo  paid  his  wages  in  mnm-v,  they  would  prove  inadequate  to  hi-  -upp-nt. 
It  is  not  (His-ihle  for  the  cultivators  to  make  a  rnpitl  fortune.  hut  the  lietter  da."  of  them 
possess  their  little  capital  of  money.  The  it  mrria j »<'>rt i* mi-,  they  ipir  their  ilnn^hti  r- 
nre  a  proof  of  (hi.-;  tin— e  are  eon-iilornhle  ami  nlvvnv-  im-ren-mg.  It  i-  trim  the  !amlh>n! 
frequently  n--i-t-  ;  ami  not  oulv  the  head  of  the  family,  hut  the  other  member-  al-.».  I e >t li 
girls  and  boy-,  to  whom  thev  leave  -light  bequests  hy  way  of  dowery,  or  who  enti  r  into 
small  s|K-culatioii.-\  have  all  a  little  -took  of  money  laid  hy.  It  i-,  i  eoti-ider.  the  great 
and  only  advantage  of  Tii-ean  eeonomv,  that  it  en-ure-  the  -nh-i-tetiee  of  a  Intge  nmid>er 
of  Inlxnrrcrs,  ami  ensure-  this  in  a  mode  independent  of  men  and  event-,  ami  tree  tmoi 
the  vicissitudes  of  eommemi  and  the  uncertainties  of  tmde  or  of  rninon-  rluiige-. 

‘•The  labourer  in  general  i-  happy  and  virtuous;  the  unvarying  nature  and  quietude  of 
his  life,  and  the  diqx-iidence,  free  from  all  -ervility,  in  vvhieh  he  -Mud-  in  relation  to  hi, 
employer,  foster  his  haliits  of  morality,  vvhil-l  they  maintain  hi-  dignity  a<  a  man.  The 
cultivator!)  constitute,  according  to  my  estimate.  at  least  one-third  of  the  |.  ipulatiou  of 
Tuscan v  ;  them  are  computed  to  Ik-  "between  o<),(XX)  and  ()(>.(!():)  farms  ; /><> <hri),  ii|>ou 
vvhieh  the  average  numlx-r  of  individuals  in  a  familv  may  he  taken  at  eight.  and  if  to  this 
number  he  adileil  tin-  agricultural  dav-lalKUirers.  and  tho-e  who  dc]*-ml  upon  agriculture 
lor  their  suh-i-tciiev.  mid  the  proprietors  and  -erv ants  of  proprietor-,  it  will  Ik-  on  how 
small  is  the  numltcr  of  tho-ewho  live  hy  manufactures  and  otln-r  tnuh--. 

“  Tile  numlier  of  employes,  medieal  men,  lawyers,  prie-ts,  itc.,  is  very  eon-iilerahle  in 
Tu-ennv:. 

“  'I  lie  peasantry  is,  Ik-voihI  di-pute,  the  1-e-t  class  in  Tu-eany.  and  all  tin-  gn<d  (hat  is 
-aid  ami  ha-  Ik-i-h  -aid  of  the  Tu-calis  is  dm- to  the  pcn-aiitry.  A  jM-a-ant.  who  diould  he 
reduced  to  work  as  a  dav-lnl»>un-r,  vvoulil  feel  himself  miserable  and  degraded  :  it  would  Ik.- 
a  deseent  from  a  high  efevatioti  in  the  -oeial  scale. 

“  I  have  la-fore  remarked  that  an  iinmeii-e  capital  is  ab-orbed  hy  the  land,  owing  to  the 
extent  of  labour  emploved  in  bringing  it  into  cultivation,  and  the  necessity  of  an  evpen-ive 
mode  of  keeping  it  so, 

"As  rega  ids  farm  -building,,  they  are  built  in  Tuscany  at  a  great  charge  ;  tlie  central 
farm  e-pn-iallv  is  generally  erected  in  a  very  uneconomical  mn.m-r. 

Every  wefl-arraiip:d  lann  slmuld  pos.sc.-s,  and  mo-t  of  them  ih>  po--o>s,  a  granary  for 
the  hay  and  herbage,  a  .-bid  built  on  masonry  to  keep  the  dung-lu-ap  under  cover,  a 
latrine,  «Vc. 

••  The  peasants’  houses  are  of  a  very  su|K-n»r  de-criptiou  in  Tuscany  :  in  no  country 
are  the  |v--  -an try  so  well  lodgtd.  Probably  half  or  more  of  the  |M-a.-ant-'  hou-e-  have  Ixvti 
rebuilt  within  the  last  sixty  years,  ami  the  remainder  have  Ix-cn  improved.  It  is  reckon,  d 
that,  taking  one  hou-e  with  another,  they  mu-t  eo-t  1(KX)  crown-,  or  o(KK)  franc-  each  : 
and  the  average,  value  of  a  farm  ( jiixltrr)  i-  2(XX)  crow  n.-.  Tin-  living  of  the  |M-a-nntrv 
d<x-$  not  r-orresjxmd  (o  the  tiu-nri/  of  their  habitation.-  :  it  is  uholc-ouie.  though  frugid,  and 
pnv|Kirtioneil  to  the  jiovcrtv  of  the  soil  :  and  much  merit  i-  dm-  to  a  pen-nntrv  so  indus¬ 
trious,  ami  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  tlmt  they  are  content  v'ith  their  frugal  fare.  lircad 
varies  according  to  the  quality  of  the  -oil  and  the  grain  it  piod.-ue,.  In  mo-t  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  it  is  a  mixture  of  rye,  barley,  and  Indian  coni,  with  a  little  wheat  ;  in  -nine  plnee-. 
however,  it  i-  of  pure  wheat  :  hut  wherever  the  laud  is  of  -go  d  qualify,  tln-ie  i-  no  oecn-ion 
to  have  recourse  to  grain  of  .-eeoudnry  qualities.  Next  to  bread,  Inmi-  lorm  the  principal 
article  of  m>mi, hrm-iit  of  the  cultivator-.  They  drink  hut  little  wine,  hut  more  frequently 
aequarello  ( /11//1/1  Ur).  To  cat  meat  oner  -a  week  i-  cnu-idcrcd  a  luxury.  Tin-  |»>oje.t  i.f 
them  arc  -ate, lied  with  a  piece  of  bacon.  The  iiiiiiilwr  of  cattle  i-  mi  the  im  n-a-e  roii-i- 
dorublv,  and  the  consumption  of  meat  still  more.  A  great  deal  come-  from  l.omhnrd\,* 

"  it  was  the  custom  oil  l»alidays,  instead  of  meat,  to  purchase  -alt-ti-h  ( lxiri‘iila )  ;  they 

*  This  description  of  the  peasants' houses  i*.  it  mu-t  Ik-  rocollivtrd.  lira  »  n  up  hy  a  Tu-<  an 
landlord.  Wc  can  speak  from  personal  knowledge  that  tli  »e  houses  are  gem-rally  U  tier  than  in 
Other  parts  of  Italy  south  of  l-ombardy;  lint  still  there  is  little  of  comfort  or  convenience  to  he 
found  writhin  them.  (icncRilly  speaking,  there  is  sen  reel  y  a  room  in  the  best  peasim'-  rottigr 
in  Tuscany,  tliat  is  not  inferior  to  the  worst  pi-a suit's  house  in  Austria,  Styria,  Moravia,  or 
the  Tyrol. 
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ran  obtain  a  larger  quantity  of  this,  ami  it  has  a  stronger  taste.  Tlie  importation  of  salt 
codfish  into  Tuscany  exceeds  1,0<X).0(X)  of  francs  in  amount. 

“  I  consider  the  comlition  of  the  metayer  in  every  respect  superior  to  that  of  the 
dav-lalmurcr  ;  Imt  still  all  dc|x-iid.s  on  ancient  usages,  anil  the  mezzeria  system  differs  in 
various  places  ;  in  Tuscany,  our  customs  have  rendered  it  more  favourable  than  elsewhere. 

“  At  I’i-toja  l/ir  proprit  tors  horc  Intyurd  tiupt/irr ,  ami  have  in  some  degree  followed 
the  example  of  hurra,  their  neighbour.  The  land  is  rich  and  the  culture  easy,  and  tho 
rii/tirotor  dors  not  rrcrirr  t/ir  exact  /ntlf.  At-this  place  and  some  others  they  have  la-gun 
to  introduce  the  system  of  fanning  the  land  to  the  cultivator  at  a  fixed  rent,  or  sometimes 
farming  ‘.line  particular  article  of  produce,  such  as  grain,  and  dividing  the  rest. 

••  In  order  that  a  cultivator  may  manage  his  farm  advantageously,  the  following  con¬ 
ditions  are  requisite  : 

"  1st.  That  the  farm  he  large,  and  ni ’equate  to  the  support  of  his  family. 

••  2d.  That  it  he  of  easy  cultivation,  and  not  overstocked  with  ‘.tees  :  that  >.  e  culture 
lie  simple,  in  order  that  it  may  not  en'.ui  a  heavy  expense  for  management. 

-‘  .id.  That  the  cultivator  lie  rich  enough  to  purchase  the  requisite  eattle,  and  himself 
to  Mipply  all  the  moveable  capital  required  in  the  cultivation  of  the  projierty,  so  as  to  find 
himself  wholly  indc|>endent,  and  to  keep  his  interest  distinct  from  that  of  the  proprietor. 

••  These  conditions  are  in  general  only  to  bo  found  in  the  plains,  where  the. cultivators 
are  lietter  off,  hut  it  is  rarely  the  case  in  Tuscany. 

“  1  have  nivself  let  many  farms,*  and  where  all  these  conditions  were  not  fulfilled, 
1  have  liecu  obliged  to  return  to  the  mezzeria  system  ;  where,  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
all  to  ;  found.  I  ho|ie  for  a  favourable  result. 

“  Various  modifications,  more  or  less  essential,  would  necessarily  take  place  in  the 
system,  if  extensive  manufacturing  undertakings  existed  to  admit  of  an  invidious  com¬ 
parison  with  the  jvovertv  of  our  agricultural  industry,  hut  I  question  if  that  can  ever 
become  the  ease  ;  in  the  first  place,  t/ir  mrtnyrr  spirit,  when  duply  rrr  ted,  is  Jhtul  to 
manufarlhriny  industry,  and,  in  the  next  place,  large  undertakings  require  large  capitals, 
and  we  have  already  sunk  the  largest  part  of  ours. 

“  The  all  important  and  alarming  problem  Is  that  which  regards  the  working  classes — 
the  increase  of  the  imputation,  which,  in  Tuscany  has.  for  some  years  past,  gone  on  at  the 
rate  of  one  per  cent  annually.  This  increase  is  limited,  it  is  true,  in  the  families  of  the 
cultivators;  thoughtful  and  calculating,  they  make  hut  few  imprudent  marriages  ;  attached 
to  a  re-trieted  extent  of  soil,  they  limit  their  family  by  the  extent  oi  their  farm. 

t!nv  eminent  works,  road-,  t/ir  Marrmmn,  furnish  subsi-tence  to  a  part;  entire 
freedom  of  tunimcn-c  affords  facilities  of  meeting  daily  with  trilling  employments,  which 
sene  as  a  temporary  alleviation  of  mi-ery.  and  the  low  prices  of  all  articles  of  consumption 
lessens  the  evil,  ile-ide-,  they  had  laid  by  savings  in  times  of  prosperity  ;  many  had 
even  l>ecn  able  to  build  them-efves  houses,  but  still  the  evil  L,  increasing,  wlulst  the  means 
of  retie-dving  lieenmc  less. 

“The  -aiiie  is  the  case,  for  the  most  part,  everywhere  else;  hut  the  spirit  which  prevails 
in  Tu-canv  prevents  orvr-.t  di-orders  as  it  also  denies  great  resources  :  a  revolution  Is  less  t<« 
be  feared  and  lcs-  to  In-  dc-ired  here  than  elsewhere. 

“  1'ulil  the  present  time,  the  proprietors,  even  in  the  Marcmma,  had  no  other  idea 
than  nu-zzeria  farms  l  potlrri )  ;  the  most  industrious  of  them  engaged  an-agent  ( fattarc )  ; 
from  the  neighlmurlemd  of  Florence,  to  adopt  their  inode  of  cultivation  and  management, 
and  thought  they  had  jw-rfomied  wonders  when,  at  an  enormous  cx|>euse,  they  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  planting  a  farm  in  the  Mnicmma.  They  must  he  undeceived -,  hut  tfie  govern¬ 
ment  is,  1  think,  under  the  same  erroneous  impression,  and  many  things  indicate  the 
intention  of  preparing  the  future  dc-tiny  of  this  province,  should  their  undertakings  answer, 
as  there  i-  every  reason  to  e\|«-ct,  under  the  same  tnezzeria  plan. 

*•  The  government  had  tilled  up  a  large  extent  of  very  fertile  morass  land  belonging  to 
it  in  tin-  Val  di  (,'hiana,  by  means  of  the  river  deposits,  an  operation  in  which  wc  arc  very 
skilful  ;  hut  when  the  work  was  completed,  the  administration,  having  no  idea  of  any  thing 

*  I  take  the  wheat  in  payment,  calcid-teil  on  an  average  of  twenty  years,  and  the  remainder 
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but  the  mczzeria  system  ( jtoderi ),  and  seeking  to  apply  cultivation  on  the  small  scale  to 
a  country  adapted  to  that  on  a  large  scale,  became  embarrassed,  and  could  not  supply  thu 
enormous  expense  requisite  for  the  construction  of  buildings,  Ac. — an  error  which  has 
retarded,  and  still  retards,  the  progress  of  which  this  province  is  susceptible." 

There  is  an  appearance  of  neatness  and  cleanliness,  as  well  as  contentment, 
which  prevail  among  the  Tuscan  peasantry,  which  is  extremely  pleasing,  and 
which  may  be  mistaken  for  a  state  of  independent  circumstances.  The  valley 
of  the  /lr//o  is,  however,  cultivated  with  great  care,  if  not  with  great  profit,  and 
with  less  waste  than  in  any  part  of  Europe.  Among  the  productions  of  import¬ 
ance  silk  is  increasing,  and  the  annual  quantity  produced  is  stated  at  nearly 
2G0,000  lbs.  The  olive  oil  is  an  article  of  great  value,  which  might  he  gTeatly 
increased  in  quantity.  The  wines  of  Tuscany  arc  of  wretched  quality.  ‘ 

THE  MAREMMA. 

The  Maremma  comprises  those  marshy  flats  extending  hack  from  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  celebrated  for  their  unhcalthincss  and  desolation 
for  centuries,  although  formerly  covered  with  agricultural  riches  and  the  principal 
cities  of  Etruria. 

In  the  Val  di  Chiana,  large  tracts,  formerly  pestilential,  having  been 
reclaimed  and  rendered  salubrious  by  hydraulic  power,  led  to  similar  experiments, 
by  order  of  Leopold  1.,  in  the  Maremma.  These  were  only  partial  until,  in  1K2.>, 
when  Count  Fossombroni  projected  the  complete  drainage  and  clearance  of  the 
Maremma,  and  the  great  work  was  undertaken  upon  a  report  which  he  drew  up 
in  1828.  The  hydraulic  works  were  begun  in  t82!),  and  since  that  period  above 
12,000, OCX)  of  Tuscan  lire  (nearly  400,000/.  sterling)  are  stated  to  have  been  ex¬ 
pended  up  to  the  end  of  1841  in  reclaiming  the  Maremma,  which  will  certainly 
become  the  best  cultivated  and  most  productive  part  of  Tuscany.  The  dread  Of 
its  pestilential  atmosphere  still  prevails,  and  will,  even  after  this  character  disap. 
pears,  operate  against  the  improvement  of  this  fertile  territory. 

Government  is,  however,  pursuing  with  ardour  the  work  of  the  wood> 
clearing  off  the  drainage  of  the  Maremma,  and  confining  the  rivers  and  the 
waters  of  the  springs  which  deluged  the  plains  to  regular  canals  and  courses. 
Herds  of  buffaloes  and  other  cattle,  and  sheep  and  goats,  are  now  pastured  on 
these  plains.  Wheat  is  abundantly  grown  in  some  parts.  Olive-trees,  mulber¬ 
ries,  and  vineyards,  occupy  many  districts  formerly  covered  with  the  woods 
peculiar  to  wet  or  marshy  lands.  The  Jews  expelled  from  Home  have  also  a 
colony  in  the  Tuscan  Maremma. 

Some  parts  of  the  Maremma  arc  intersected  or  bordered  with  bills  ;  to  the 
north  the  hills  rise  to  mountains.  Below  the  latter  the  extensive  pestiferous 
Lake  of  Castiglione  della  Pescaja  has  been  filled  up  by  deposits  directed  into  it 
hv  hydraulic  power. 

The  butter  of  Tuscany  produced  in  the  dairies  of  Cascina  is  an  exception 
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to  Italian  butter  generally,  being  remarkably  pure,  and  free  from  any  rancid  taste. 
The  beef  is  also  of  superior  quality  ;  and  the  resources  of  this  country,  including 
the  Island  of  Elba,  its  mines,  and  the  fisheries  along  the  coast,  afford  ample 
means  of  subsistence  for  a  greater  population  than  the  present  number  of  inha¬ 
bitants.  The  government  is  mild,  paternal,  and  cheaply  and  equally  admini¬ 
stered.  The  municipalities  are  free,  and  the  taxation  is  moderate.  The  com¬ 
mercial  legislation  is  conspicuously  liberal.  Whatever  may  be  the  poverty  of  the 
inhabitants,  it  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  sterility  of  the  country,  nor  to  the  go¬ 
vernment :  both  nre  generous.  We  know  not,  therefore,  to  what  to  attribute 
any  unfavourable  circumstance  in  the  condition  of  the  rural  population  of 
Tuscany,  unless  it  be  to  the  w ilayer  system,  and  the  indolence  of  which  we 
believe  that  system  to  be  the  cause. 

QtAIIlUES,  ItOUACIC  I.\(iu<>\s. 

The  mineral  riches  of  Tuscany  have  been  greatly  extolled,  and  said  to  have 
been  excessively  worked  in  former  time3.  We  doubt  much  of  this.  The  iron- 
mines  of  Elba  arc,  however,  considered  inexhaustible;  the  ore  yielded  annually 
is  lfiOO  ccnti  of  35, .5.5.5]  Tuscan  lbs.  =  lbs.  avoirdupois;  of  this  quantity 

7'X)  conti  are  forged  and  used  in  Tuscany,  and  the  remainder  is  exported  to 
Genoa,  Rome,  Maples,  and  Corsica.  Nearly  .500  miners  are  employed,  exclusive 
of  labourers  without  the  mines. 

At  lYrila,  in  (Iro.sscto,  there  is  a  sulphur-mine  which  yielded  annually  for 
ten  years  ‘11.5,000  lbs.  'Die  sulphur  of  Sicily  competes  with  it  by  greater 
cheapness  of  p^toducti^on.  At  Monte  Catiui  and  Monticri  there  are  copper- 
mines  :  l(X),(KJO  lbs^of ’‘copper  per  annum  lias  been  yielded  by  the  first. 

Two  silver-mines  have  been  worked  in  the  province  of  Pii  trn  Santa ;  there  is 
some  doubt  if  they  are  worked  beneficially  by  the  society  which  has  undertaken 
to  explore  them.  There  are  twelve  quarries  worked  in  Pielra  Santa  of  the 
marble  called  ilariiii'/i,  lirecciati ,  <tc.,  and  one  of  statuary  marble.  Hydraulic 
machines  are  attached  to  these  establishments  fur  sawing  and  polishing  the 
marble,  and  the  number  of  workpeople  engaged  is  very  considerable. 

In  the  Volterra  district,  near  I’omcrance,  the  boiling  lagoons  of  the  rugged 
Monte  Ccrboh  furnish  boracic  acid,  which  is  ingeniously  ami  economically 
obtained  by  the  application  of  the  vapours  of  the  same  lagoons.  The  produce  is 
in  ordinary  years,  about  fitXWXXJ  lbs.,  of  which  100,000  lbs.  arc  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  borax,  and  the  remainder  exported  to  foreign  countries.  These, 
however,  have  became  the  property  of  one  individual,  and  consequently  a  mono¬ 
poly.  Tinea! ,  however,  from  India,  yielding  equally  good  borax  as  that  of 
Monte  Cerholi,  this  monopoly  has  little  or  no  effect  in  keeping  up  a  high 
price  for  an  article  valuable  in  its  manufacturing  uses. 

In  various  parts  of  the  Marcmma,  and  in  the  territory  of  Sienna,  arc  marble 
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quarries  of  various  character,  which  arc  worked  more  or  less  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

The  explorations  for  copper  at  Montieri,  Massa,  Rocca  Tederighi,  have 
hitherto  been  unprofitable.  There  is  abundance  of  statuary  marble  at  Serra- 
vezza,  at  a  great  height.  They  were  first  worked,  and  advantageously,  by  Michael 
Angejo.  There  is  an  alum-mine  at  Montieri,  alabaster,  granite,  and  building- 
stone. 

MANTTACITRl-S  OK  Tt'SCANV. 

Wn .  •  f.ii  may  be  the  state  of  manufactures  in  Tuscany,  they  have  never 
been  c,L,.cr  restricted  nor  maintained  by  fictitious  legislation.  Except  as  far  as 
the  usual  handicrafts  in  towns  and  villages,  such  as  carpenters,  joiners,  wrights, 
blacksmiths,  shoemakers  and  masons,  have  been  called  by  necessity  into  ope¬ 
ration,  the  people  look  to  agriculture  chiefly  for  their  support:  those  who  are 
employed  in  the  straw-hat  making,  and  in  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  such 
woollens,  linens,  and  silks  as  are  made  in  the  country,  arc  generally  found  at 
work  with  their  apparatus  or  looms  in  their  own  habitations.  Not  only  the 
peasantry  but  the  manufacturers  engage  themselves  for  daily  or  longer  periods  in 
other  employments.  This  in  the  end  may  not  be  profitable,  but  they  find  it 
often  convenient  to  work  for  daily  wages,  to  meet  temporary  demands. 

There  arc  no  corporation  of  trades, — no  restrictions  as  to  purchases  or  sales, — 
no  code  of  regulation  restraining  any  agreement  between  employer  and  workmen, — 
and  there  arc  no  duties  imposed  upon  the  admission  of  foreign  manufactures  in 
order  to  protect  domestic  fabrics,  the  duties  being  only  levied  for  revenue. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  notwithstanding  the  predilection  of  the 
Tuscan  people  for  agriculture,  the  following  branches  of  manufacture  employ  a 
great  part  of  the  population  of  the  towns: 

1.  Straw  I’/attiag,  and  Straw  Hats. — This  important  branch  of  industry  has 
long  been  celebrated  for  its  line  and  beautiful  workmanship.  It  was  long  a  pro¬ 
fitable  and  extensive  article  of  export,  until  the  high  duties  in  England  and 
France  on  the  Tuscan  hats,  bonnets,  and  platting,  rendered  the  price  too  high 
for  the  use  of  any  but  the  opulent  classes.  Besides  the  general  use  of  straw- 
hats  in  the  country,  the  value  of  hats  and  platting  exported  averaged  from 
G, 500,000  to  7,500,000  lire  per  annum.  A  great  part  of  which  was  smuggled 
into  foreign  countries.  This  interesting  branch  of  industry  is  followed  in  the 
towns  and  in  the  country.  Preparing  the  straw  in  bundles  of  different  degrees 
of  fineness,  platting,  cleansing,  and  making  up  for  use  or  for  exportation,  afford 
employment  to  the  female  population, — moderately  paid  it  is  true,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  in  a  much  cheaper  country,  far  higher  wages  than  is  paid  for  straw  platting 
in  London,  Dunstable,  and  other  places  in  England.  Florence,  Prato,  Pistoja, 
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Pisa,  Leghorn,  and  intermediate  places,  arc  the  localities  of  the  straw  manu¬ 
factories. 

The  young  females  of  the  Contadini,  in  the  Val  cl  Amo  and  elsewhere,  often 
by  their  industry  and  skill  in  straw  platting  realize  their  marriage  dower. 
Chatcauvicux  says,  "each  girl  can,  for  a  few  pence,  purchase  straw  to  work 
up,  and  earn  besides  30  to  40  sous,  15  to  20  pence  per  day.” 

2.  Silk  Manufactures. — Florence  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  silk  manu¬ 
factures,  especially  for  throwing,  weaving,  &c.  The  number  of  looms  being  esti¬ 
mated  at  nearly  1000.  There  are  silk-mills  and  works  also  at  Sienna,  Modi- 
gliona,  Pistoja,  Prato,  and  other  places.  The  Russian  Count  Dcmidofif  has 
erected  an  extensive  silk  manufactory  near  Florence.  When  there.,  in  1 83S-9, 
all  that  wc  observed,  and  were  told,  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  this  concern 
would  never  pay  the  outlay :  wc  were  informed  that  it  was  designed  merely  as 
a  school  to  instruct  young  persons,  especially  in  preparing  and  throwing  silk,  who 
should  afterwards  be  employed  in  Russia, — for  the  Tuscans  can  scarcely  ever 
be  prevailed  upon  to  emigrate  from  their  native  country.  Even  the  silk-looms, 
in  Florence,  are  in  the  houses  of  the  respective  weavers.  In  the  female  school* 
of  industry  there  are,  with  other  branches,  a  number  of  silk-looms. 

3.  Woollen  Manufacture*.— These  are  chiefly  of  a  coarse  description  ;  the 
woollen  caps  called  benclli,  and  the  military  caps,  calabassi,  worn  by  the  Turks, 

-  arc  manufactured  extensively  for  the  Levant  trade :  the  first  is  packed  up  in  cases 
of  100  dozens ;  the  second  in  cases  of  GO  dozens.  The  value  exported,  of  both, 
is  cstin  .ted  at  nearly  75,000/.  sterling. 

Ip  Prato  and  its  neighbourhood  there  arc  above  thirty-five  woollen  manu¬ 
factories  of  woven  cloths  :  five  of  which  arc  for  caps,  &c.  Florence  has  manu¬ 
factories  of  woollen  carpets,  in  one  of  which  criminals  are  employed.  The 
colours  and  texture  of  the  Florentine  carpets  arc  beautiful. 

Woollen  manufactures  arc  also  established  at  Sienna,  where  there  arc  two  for 
fine  dyed  cloths,  and  about  fnrti/  for  common  woollens,  for  the  domestic  use 
of  the  people  in  most  parts  of  Tuscany,  The  fine  dyed  cloths  of  Cusentino  are 
extolled,  but  they  are  not  yet  of  great  importance,  although  improved  machinery 
is  used.  Cloths  for  the  wear  of  the  army  arc  made  at  Arreso,  and  by  the  con¬ 
victs  at  Voltcrra.  All  the  woollen  manufactures  of  Tuscany,  with  the  exception 
of  the  caps,  <kc.,  exported,  arc  insufficient  for  home  consumption. 

4.  Liuem,  and  Cloths  of  Hemp,  are  manufactured  chiefly  in  the  country  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  almost  exclusively  for  ordinary  wear. 

5.  Cotton  Manufactures. — There  appear  to  be  no  manufactures  of  cotton  in 
Tuscany  ;  or  if  there  be  any,  they  arc  only  of  a  very  common  kind,  mixed  up  with 
some  other  and  limited  sort  of  weaving. 

fi.  Paper  and  Printing. — Iloth  these  are  extending;  there  arc  about  fifty 
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great  and  small  of  the  first,  and  about  forty  printing  presses.  In  ISM  there 
were  only  six  of  the  latter. 

7.  Alabaster  and  Marble. — There  arc  a  great  number  of  alabaster  works  at  ' 
Volterra,  See,,  and  marble  and  sculptured  works  in  Florence  and  other  places. 

D.  Porcelain. — There  is  one  establishment  near  Florence  which  produces 
some  beautiful  high-priced  specimens. 

10.  Tanneries  and  works  of  leather. — There  arc  several  tanneries,  but  they 
tan  little  more,  if  any,  than  the  leather  dressed  and  used  in  the  duchy 

11.  Common  Earthenware ,  Common  (Hast,  Furniture ,  carriages  of  various 
kinds,  agricultural  implements,  &c.,  are  all  made  for  ordinary  use. 

12.  Hardwares  and  workt  of  Mrla/,  ike. — We  have  heard  the  cutlery,  iron 
work,  and  other  works  of  metal  much  praised,  but  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
observe,  in  1C3S-9,  they  were  very  far  from  attaining  the  perfection  which  we 
might  cxjicct  from  the  following  utlieial  account,  prepared  for  the  Tuscan  govt  rn- 
mont,  and  which  we  extract  from  Dr.  Bowring’s  report.  The  statements  relative  to 
Pistoja  and  Follonica  arc  however  t]uitc  correct,  according  to  this  official  account. 

“  Copper  is  an  article  of  much  mnnrifacttiring  imjsirtance.  Then-  are  ten  fybrii  -  in 
Prato,  two  in  the  Pistojau  district,  and  one  nt  S'Riutu.  it  Prato  there  i-  .1  foumlery  ‘ 
for  casting  halls. 

“  Pistoja  also  manufactures  musket -barrel's,  u.id  Sent' '  r./n  fire-anus.  At  the  former 
place  ore  two  celebrated  organ-manufactories,  and  two  of  other  mu-ienl  iiotiunn-nts. 
Superfine  cutlery  is  also  made  there.  Knives  and  forks  are  manufactured  iii  many  part-  of 
the  Grand  Duchy.  Tlierc  are,  moreover,  many  iron-works  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
which  employ  a  great  windier  of  hands.  The  tliree  furnaces  in  the  Mnrvmm.i,  blunging 
to  the  govemnjont,  and  which  arc  supplied  with  ore  from  the  island  of  Klim,  produce 
1 6.(XX.),000  llw.  of  pig  iron  per  annum.  A  private  establishment  in  the  same  di-triet  (that 
of  Vivarelli)  gives  ,1, (XXI, (XX) lbs.  .The  government  establishment  jit  the  Marcmma  (an 
furnish  to  the  country  about  1.600,000  lbs.  of  wrought  iron  in  different  forms.  The  dis¬ 
trict  of  Piet ra  Santa  has  four  iron-works,  which  the  government  lias  leased  to  an  imliiidtial  : 
they  give  about  1,200,000  lbs.  of  wrought  iron.  Borides  these,  there  are  two  pii>ate 
estahiislimeiits — one  at  Pietra  Santa,  the  other  at  Fii izzano — which  produce  from  XU  Ms) 
to  400,000  lbs.  vearlv.  The  Pistojan  district  lias  nine  iron-works,  behmging  to  the 
government,  winch  }ia*o  lieen  let  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  giie  nmiualb  ab.ut 
2,.'"V>.0(X)  llx.  In  the  same  department  the  Vivarelli  family  has  works  which  n  ink  r  ,;bmt 
2,000,000  11h.  per  annum.  Pistoja  bns  also  a  nail  manufactory,  wlnuc  annual -produce  is 

400,000  lbs.;  one  of  iron  wire,  giving  200,000  II*.  ;  and  one  for  agricultural  . . . 

manufacturing  80,00011x1.  per  annum.  The  pig  iron  employed  in  these  latt.  r  fabric  is 
the  produce  of  the  l’istoian  territory.  Of  pig  iron,  some  i<  e\|»irteil,  prinvipnlly  to  (Icuoa. 
Naples,  nnd  France.  The  present  charge  is  T.  13  1.,  =  28*.  Hi/.,  |*-r  i(XX)  lie.  (  —  !/.  <>.«.• 
per  ton  Knglish)  shipped  from  Follonica.  Tln-re  is  n  small  evjxirtation  of  wrought  iron, 
but  its  price  is  higher  than  tliat  of  Great  Britain. 

“At  i-'ollonica  there  is  an  iron  furnace  which  gives  1 ,000,000  lb.  of  pig  iron  |*-r 
month,  and  works  eight  months  in  the  year,  the  whole  of  the  ore  bring  imputed  from 
Elba.  The  price  charged  for  pig  iron  to  be  consumed  in  Tuscany  by  the  government  is 
T.  41  1.  per  lOOOlbs.  (  =3U*.  sterling  per  750  lbs.).  Tlie  price  for  cast-iron  werks  i< 
from  T.  14  1.  to  T.  18  1.  ,.er  10011m.  (  =  10*.  Hd,  jht  73  ik,  or  If,/.  p-r  ton).  1  w.ts 
given  tq  understand  tliat  tlicre  was  no  profit  from  this  establishment,  and  that  il<  principal 
object  was  to  turn  the  ores  of  Elba  to  some  account,  and  to  employ  the  miner*  there.-  h  is 
intended  to  build  two  more  furnaces  nt  Follonica.  which  will  then  employ  about  MXJ 
workmen,  whose  average  gaius  are  from  T.  30  1.  to  T.  SO  1.  per  month  (  "S.«.  I (V/  to 
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I  ID.  4 </.  |wr  week).  They  generally  come  from  Pjstoja  and  iw.  neighbourhood  ;  and  tin’ 
supply  »f  I.iImmit  i*  it  for  the  demand,  |>artiriilnrjy  since  the  health  of  tile  district  ha* 

improved.  in  order  to  encourage  tlie  evport  <>f  tin-  ore,  alxmt  f>,fXX),(XX)  Ho.  of  iron  are 
espousal  anniiailv  to  lhm<4i  at  the  Tuscan  price,  and  alxmt  H..i(X),(XX)  to  Genoa  at  a 
price  jomcwlint  lusher,  in  the  island  of  HI  ha  the  miners  work  all  the  year  round.  Their 
numW  in  Nosemher  IH-'lti  was  20'<.  and  there  are  GO  carriers  with  1(H)  asses,  cmtiloyed 
in  conveying  the  oic  from  the  mines  to  the  «hnre*.  where  it  is  embarked  in  Ixvat*  of  from 
.4  t,»  ;;o  tons,  and  pav  a  freight  of  (>4  lire  for  .11 1,111!  II  lies.,  tin*  voyage  Iwing  of  a  few  hours. 
Tin-  miner,  work  from  right  to  nine  hour*  jier  day,  and  are  paid  10  lire  jmr  month — re¬ 
ceiving  a  part  of  their  w  age*  in  wheat  and  bread,  imported  for  their  iw.  Of  tlieir  wage* 
,4  ]«-r  cent  i-  deposits'll.  and  llu-v  or  their  widows  are  allowed  n  [KMi-inn  hy  government. 

•■  Tolloniea  U  rapidly  increasing  in  ]>optilatiou :  it  lin.s  now  .from  J200  U)  lo(X)  in* 
habitant*  in  winter.  In  l*vH)  there  were  only  threi-  hottw.  in  the  town. 

••  The  FolloiiJra  e*tahli.hment  Ijelongesl  to  the  Prime  of  Piornhitio,  and  was  ceds-sl  to 
tlie  'I'u.- an  government  hv  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  If  con.tantlv  oecnpied,  it  is  estimated 
that  it  •••  nld  pnxluce  IIO.tXXMXX)  lbs.  of  pig  iron  |*-r  annum.'' 

The  statement  which  follows,  illustrative  of  the  manufactures  of  Tuscany,  was  drawn 
up  lor  Dr.  How  ring,  and  we  ngree  with  him  in  considering  that  the  judgment  passed 
upon  tin-  morals  of  the  working  community  apjiears  unreasonably  severe,  ns  a  general 

••  Leaving  out  o|  consideration  the  maiuifaeture  of  nrticlei  if  alisolute  necessity  com¬ 
mon  to  all  countries,  the  manufacture*  of  Prato  are  confined  to  the  fabrication  of  caps  for 
the  Ia>vatit,  of  straw  hau  and  woollen  cloths — besides  one  glass-work,  one  tannery,  and  a 
few  roplier-works. 

Tlie  woollen  manufactures  have  licen  murh  extends*!  in  Prato,  in  consequence  of  the 
iiitroluction  of  spinning  machinery  hv  Giovanni  Hattista  Maxxnui :  he  is  a  considerable 
maker  of  machines  for  himself  and  other*.  There,  ore  now  three  different  spinning  esta¬ 
blishments,  each  of  which  has  two,  three,  or  four  sets  of  machinery. 

Of  caps  for  the  -Levant  alone,  for  which  Prato  enjoy*  a  reputation  in  that  ipinrter 
even  gTt-ater  than  in  Italy,  iilmut  ,‘MX)  d>«en,  or  three  chest*,  are  manufactured  daily.  -The 
(H.t  of  tin  s,.  is  alxmt  T.  fjtXX)  I.  Tile  trade  is  earriosl  on  hy  the  nierrliauts  of  Iwglioni  who 
.hip  to  tin-  levant.  There  an'  only  two  merelmut*  in  Pi  a  to  who  make  shipment*  direct.  The 
niw  njiterial  of  these  three  cht-ts  of  ea|»s.  which  are  daily  inamifaetiireil.  not*  from  1200 
to  I.1M0  lire  Tosc.me  ;  the  remainder  consists  of  wages  or  profit*.  This  i.*  now  the  prin¬ 
cipal  nuiiiufro  tute  of  ilie  country. 

*■  Of  w.xilJen  cloth*,  I><KX l  pieces  are  made,  averaging  about  HX(  braeeia  each  (the 
hraerbi  i*  somewhat  le*s  than  two  feet  Knglish J  ;  alxmt  lot), (XX)  ll*s.  of  wsxd  are  eonsumed 
in  their  pnxinetiim.  Tlicv  are  ordinary  cloths  of  little  v alue,  and  are  not  e.'jxirtnl.  Tlve 
price  i<  'iilxuit  one  lira  jkt  liraecio.  or  alxmt  I jr.  jaTyanl — hall'  rent  ol  material*  and  half 

••  The  individuals  eiigagisl  in  the  spinning  "f  wool,  hv  machinery  or  hy  hand,  in  the 
Iiinnuf.il  tore  of  t-np  or  weaving  rl..th* — in  the  dyeing,  dressing,  packing,  and  pressing, 
and  other  branches  of  the  manufacture.  are  eomputisl  at  alxiut  ItXX)  men  and  women  ;  hut 
the  nomlx'r  lannot  lx-  asiertaiimvl  with  precision,  la-cause  the  lalxmrers  are  rarely  confined 
to  a  single  occupation,  hut  tuni  from  one  s|x*cies  of  labour  to  another,  as  occasion  may 
ri'piire. 

V  The  manufacture  of  straw  hat*  formerly  gave  employment  to  about  2000  females 
and  2(X>  men.  Thi*  hraneli  of  industry  has  fallen  off  in  a  rs  ..jarkable  degree.  A  slight 
improvement  of  driiiand  give*  reason  to  supjiosc  that  it  may  now  employ  alxmt  KMX) 
women  nml  .40  men  :  the  difference  in  nurnlier*  is  attributable  to  the  shipments  being  now 
ora  commoner  description,  while  formerly  they  were  only  of  the  finest  sort.  Lost  year 
there- was  a  manufactory  of  chip  hats,  which  employ  ed  1(K)  hxjms  :  they  art)  now  no  longer 
mails — the  fashion  hns  change*!. 

-  It  would  Iw  not  only  difficult,  hut  impossible  to  ascertain  the  advantages  accruing  to 
the  town  of  Prato  from  the  manufacture  of  straw  hats,  in  the  most  flourishing  times  of 
tlii*  trade,  it  i*  said  that  tlie  income  arising  from  this  source  amounted  to  rv  than  a 
million  of  crown*  jkt  annum.  This  assertion,  however,  i*  not  grounded  on  *ufliriint  proof. 
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It  in,  however,  certain,  that  the  manufacture  wan  formerly  in  great  activity  :  anil  the  profit 
wn<  r  vnsiderable,  for  in  this  manufacture  the  whole  production  may  In-  iloun  a-  Miipi 
of  Inlxmr  ami  profit,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  hundred  Imgs  of  wln-at  from  lombardy. 
I  icing  the  «eed  of  flic  straw.  There  is,  however,  unfortunately,  one  observation  to  l>e  mn.le  : 
with  the  exception  of  one  manufacturing  establishment  (Mauoni  ami  lhirini),  not  a  -ingle 
remnant  of  even  moderate  wealth  remains  out  of  the  rielir*  to  which  the  trade  in  *tr.lw  hats 
gave  birth. 

“  The  only  glass-work  existing  in  theenuntry  gives  employment  to  about  a  ih>ren  work¬ 
men  in  the  neighbouring  citv  for  six  or  seven  months  in  the  year,  ami  manufacture*  artieles 
to  toe  amount  of  nbotit  T.  3.5,0001.  to  T.  40.(1001.  of  the  tm>-t  mniiir'ii  deseription,  wliieh 
an?  wholly  commuted  in  the  town  or  in  the  neighbouring  country.  'l'he  proprietor’s  profits 
nre  about  T.  10,0001.  to  T.  12,0001.  ivr  annum.  Tliere  is  hut  one  t nutter v  in  IVato ;  nn  **\- 
tensive  business  is  carried  on  ;  the  leather  is  laid ;  it  employ*  five  hand-.  Tin-  product*, 
which  nre  nearly  all  consumeil  in  Prato, -are  estimated  at  T.fiO.OOOl.  |«t  annum,  '»l  which 
one-fifth  at  least  nre  absolute  profit  to  the  proprietor. 

“  The  jwiper  of  Uriglia,  once  in  high  repute  in  Tuscany,  ha*  greatly  fallen  olT  in 
ipiantity  and  quality.  There  an1  only -i()  workpeople,  men  ami  women,  employ'*!,  w’rnl.t 
formerly  there  were  100.  They  manufacture  to  the  amount  of  hliotit  T.tiO.tXH)!.  atiuunily. 
There  are  two  other  mill*,  for  brown  pajior  of  a  common  description.  Tlie*e  pa|«er-mil!s 
as  well  as  many  other  building*  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  woollens,  are  situated  on  the 
river  Ilieetir.io.  where  nn  iron-work  is  now  constructing,  which  will  prove  a  new  source  of 
occupation  for  out;  commuuitv,  and  will  lie  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  -Magnolfi,  a  man  of 
an  enlightened  character,  and  who  is  known  as  the  founder  of  the  infant  school  in  Prato. 

.  ”  Tliere  are  two  observations  of  some  importance  relative  to  the  local  trade  and  ma¬ 
nufactures,  and  with  regard  to  the  numlier  of  hnmls  employcil  in  them. 

“  Besides  the  work[M-ople  engaged  in  the  manufacture*  above  mentioned,  there  an?  no 
considerable  number,  except  rtqietnnkers  and  coppcrworkers.  In  each  of  these  trades  nre 
employes!  about  100  adults,  and  a  number  of  boys  and  girls.  About  1 .50,000  llw.  of  hemp 
are  worked  up  in  Prato,  and  about  .100,000  lbs.  of  copper:  this  is  nearly  wholly  cnnswiu-d 
in  the  town  anil  surrounding  country.'  The  copper  is  made  up  into  kitchen  utensil**,  which 
find  sale  not  only  throughout  T'ucany,  hut  in  foreign  countries,  |KirtienIariy  in  the  lyrol. 

“With  riM|K*ct  to  the  rate  of  vva.—s,  there  are  few  hands  employed  who  earn  I**'  than 
two  jiaoli  |w*r  day  (—  HVf.  sterling),  or  more  than  tlinx\  The  average  wages  of  the 
‘  working  clasw*s  of  Prato  may  lie  reckoned  at  24  paoli  jkt  day  (*ay  12.W.  sterling).  Hie 
work  lx*st  [inid  is  that  of  finishing  rap*,  ami  this  mny  therefore  la*  estimated  somewhat 
higher. 

**  To  determine  the  relation  of  the  |>opulati<m  of  Prato  to  its  mean*  of  mlwi-t.  m  e,  let 
us  take  the  following  data: — The  commune  of  Prato  numlxrs  30..524  inhabitant?,  of 
which  10,349  reside  in  the  town,  and  19,073  in  the  country.  Tin*  internal  |>opiih\li<>ii, 

with  few  exceptions,  i*  wholly  engaged  in  trade:  there  are  scarcely  ■'!()  families  who  are 
not  either  artisan*  or  merchant*.  The  population  of  the  vmmtry  is  i — entially  ngrietil- 
tural,  for,  In-sides  the  farmers  or  landcxl  proprietors,  wlm  may  la*  eomputed  at  10.0(H),  or 
1 .1**7  families,  tlie  remainder  work  for  the  farmers,  or  are  engaged  in  some  specie*  ol 
lalmur,  priiuipnlly  agricultural.  Very  few  nre  to  la*  found  in  Prato  ns  n-.i-tants  in 
tho|w:  none  of  them  wx*k  eniploymeut  out  of  the  commune.  The  women  in  tin*  country 
nre  prim-ipnlly  employed  in  straw  work  after  their  rustic  occupation-  nml  their  domestic  la- 
lsmrs  an*  over. 

“  The  following  are  some  further  data  with  regard  to  the  |>opiil:ition  of  Prato  ;  —  I  ho 
adult  |«>puIntion  nniouuts  to  21,071,  and  94.50  children.  Of  the  lir*f,  Itl.  ldO  ntv  males, 
and  10,04!  females;  of  the  latter,  4379  are  male*,  and  4.571  female*.  Among  tin*  first, 
1.50  are  priests  00  monks,  and  1 7.1  nuns  ;  — to  make  up  the  total,  we  have  3  ictu-i-.it Indies. 
The  total  of  males  is  I  .5,3  1 2,  nml  of  females,  1.5.212. 

**  Tlie  lower  elnsses  of  the  population  would  have  the  means  of  providing  for  th.-ir 
necessities,  if  they  were  not  so  eager  nfter  luxuries.  The  female*  are  given  to  expensive 
dress,  which  deprive*  them  of  die  means  of  supplying  themselves  with  more  necessary  nr- 
tieles.  The  gluttony  -of  the  artisans  ha*  ln-come  proverbial  amongst  u* — what  is  lot 
spent  oil  finery  in  dress  i*  consumed  in  pampering  the  apjietite.  In  consequence  of  the 
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prosperity  of  the  straw-  mule,  which  lasted  from  1818  to  182 fl,  luxury  spread  throughout 
the  nmntrv  ;  and  it  would  excite  a  smile,  were  it  not  a  subject  for  regret,  to  olwcrve  the 
country  folks  in  embroidered  stockings  and  pumps,  with  large  velvet  bonnets,  trimmed 
with  feathers  and  lace;  but  in  their  houses  thev,  ns  well  as  the  artisans  in  the  town,  are 
mi-erahly  otT;  and  they  who  are  even  genteelly  dressed  abroad  liave  rarely  more  than  a 
miserable  pnlliax-e  for  a  Iasi  at  home.  Deprived  of  the  advantages  of  the  straw  trade, 
the  situation  of  the  country  jieople,  especially  those  of  the  mountainous  parts,  is  very 
distressing.  . 

*•  It  um>t  Ik-  confessed  that  the  population  of  Prato,  of  the  class  which  elsewhere  is 
genera  I!  v  intelligent,  is  extremely  ignorant.  This  ignorance  is  the  more  to  be  deplored 
in  wb:i!  in.iv  be  considered  the  upjier  classes — tile  nobles  nnd  the  priests.  Primary  instruc¬ 
tion,  which  i-  general  in  the  town,  is  very’  rare  in  the  country,  for  want  of  op|»ortunities. 
A-  a  deputy  in  connexion  with  puhlic  schools,  I  have  observed  a  greater  willingness  nnd  a 
more  de.  iib  d  application  on  the  part  of  the  girls  from  the  country  than  in  those  of  the 
town.  In  line,  it  imi.t  lie  rememtared,  that  we  do  not  possess  schools  for  mutual  instruc¬ 
tion:  |Humi-o-Mi  has  lieen  twice  refund  to  sortie  of  the  citizens,  who  were  desirous  of  es¬ 
tablishing  them  at  their  own  expense. 

d  ire  working  elapses  enter  into  amusements  with  great  ardour,  when  their  wages 
allow  of  it.  I  liave  previously  remarked  that  the  artisans  make  no  provision  for  future 
wants,  but  consume  their  earning*  front  day  to  day.  The  dejiositors  in  the  saving*  bank 
Scarcely  amount  I"  a  dozen  individuals  of  this  class. 

*;  Kmigratiou  is  unknown  in  the  commune  :  there  may  lie  two  or  three  masons  and 
*ilk--pitiiicr.'  who  proceed  to  the  Mnreinma  to  |as<  the  winter;  but  in  general  the  Ma- 
icmma  is  regarded  with  dread,  and  the  Ix-tter  classes  evince  no  more  tliau  their  jioorer 
neighbours  a  iii«|wi-ttion  for  ebange  of  abode. 

Immoralities  ure  frequent,  but  crimes  few  among  the  jioor.  Frauds  and  robberies  are 
the  in, e t  frequent,  and  indeed  almost  the  only  one*.  The  necessity  of  obtaining  means  of 
existence  has  put  a  price  upon  every  thing,  nnd  the  working-classes  seek  only  to  gain  a* 
much  as  jsvs.-ible  with  the  least  labour.  Punishments  are  rare.  The  code  d,*-s  not  award 
pimidimeut  t/v  immorality  ;  and  delinquents,  either  from  their  own  cunning  or  the  inat^ 
teution  of  tlie  jxduv  generally  imumge  to  est^ijie. 

*■  The  lower  el.ivvis*  are  it  *ch  inclined  to  matrimony ;  a  young  man  no  sooner  find* 
mc.iiM  ,  f  ■■llr-isteure  than  lie  liegins  to  make  love  to  some  female,  who  sooner  or  later 
proem"  with  einld,  either  willingly  or  unwillingly  lie  make*  her  his  wife.  Frequently 
their  unit'l  l.  ,'  Uiic  are  insufficient  to  provide  for  tfieir  families,  nnd  there  results  a  race  of 
I h*o t-ar *.  to  -upjiorted  at  the  expense  of  the  puhlic,  or  the  jioor-hotise  of  C-Vppi.  This 
fun-  *•  !:ii,l:-!mieiil.  which  [•ox-es-os  a  revenue  of  more  than  20,(XX>  erownq  aligned  by  the 
founder  lor  the  sup|*ort  of  the  |vior  of  the  town,  is  one  of  the  cause*  of  tlie  vast  number 
of  p,«,>r  '  e  burdened  with.  _ , 

l  .■nt.ibmage  is  rare  ;  adultery  very  frequent,  Ciqicciallv  ill  the  town.  Cases  of  »e- 
di  ly  numerous  although  the  register  of  birth*  does  not  show  more  than 

10  il:.  viOti  .1  *•  tnrths  annually;  IhiI,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  many  are  married  in  a 
state  <’!  piejn.ne  v .  ami  many  go  to  Florence  the  more  easily  to  conceal  their  shame.  The 
id.  oe-meiiti  ni'-d  establishment  of  Ccppi  has  U-en  the  cause  tliat  the  working-classes  make 
no  ..nu:"s.  thev  think  that,  when  they  are  old  and  no  longer  able  to  work,  they  will  lx: 
provided  1  *r  tin  nun,  and  tile  establishment  not  Ixing  able  to  provide  for  all,  the  greater 

•■Tim  roimtiv.  I  am  of  opinion,  I  (though  I  have  not  concealed  its  evils,  is  in  an 
improving  state.  Tlie  savings-bank  a  d  infant  school*  liave  done  good.  'Many  of  the 
working  el:is-es  nr  -  sensible  of  their  m-ed  of  improvement  both  in  point  of  morality  and 
oeoiiemy.  Some  of  the  citizen*  would  lx-  di.*|m<cd  to  co-operate  and  foster  this  desire  of 
improvement,  but  tlie  authorities,  which  do  nothing  for  our  improvement  themselves,  will 
not  even  allow  other*  to  rejrnir  its  neglect,  who  would  willingly  do  so." 

The  foil' nv  mg  brief  account,  for  1 841,  of  the  state  of  industry  in  Tuscany,  we 
have  translated  from  the  bulletin  of  the  .Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce 
of  France,  and  place  it  in  contrast,  with  the  foregoing : 
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“  The  manufacturing  industry  of  Tuscany  is,  as  at  its  birth,  distributed  in  a  straggling 
manner  over  the  fare  of  the  country ;  and,  consequently,  only  feeble  and  un*atisfnetory 
results  can  be  obtained  from  trades  and  manufactures  thus  isolated.  Many  attempts  have 
been  hitherto  made  to  form  a  combined  action  amongst  them.  That  which  promised  to 
give  the  greatest  impulse  to  the  silk  manufactures,  failed,  owing  to  the  almost  total  loss 
of  eapital.  The  other  manufactures  arc  making  efforts  to  resist  the  competition  among 
the  foreign  silk  trade,  and  succeed  as  far  as  stuffs.  Ac.,  for  making  dresses  and  cravats  arc 
concerned,  for  on  these  their  reputation  rests,  luring  unrivalled  buth  in  colour  and  in 

“  A  considerable  amount  was  exjvorted  in  1840  to  America  and  Germany.  Some  attri¬ 
bute  the  superiority  observed  in  the  black  silks  of  Florence  to  the  waters  of  the  Amo;  but 
this  opinion  ap[K-ars  to  be  erroneous,  for  ever  since  n  dyer  of  Lucca  introduced  the  proce** 
for  prejinring  the  silk,  and  dyeing  it  black  without  loss  or  waste,  they  havo  lieeti  manu¬ 
facture!  at  that  place  of  the  same  quality.  and  at  the  same  price. 

“  Others  attribute  this  superiority  to"  the  quality  of  Tuscan  silks,  especially  those  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Amo,  which  they  say  take,  a  fine  black  without  loss  of  their  shine.  Imt 
this  opinion  -g'pears  to  l>c  no  more  tenable,  as  the  manufactories  of  Florence  have  em¬ 
ployed  a  great  quantity  of  Levantine  silks,  ever  since  France,  by  lowering  tlu  import 
duties  on  foreign  silks,  lias  yearly  taken  from  Tuscany  half  of  its  finest  qualities. 

“  People  engaged  hi  the  trade  as-ert  that  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  three  causes  conjointly  ; 
1st,  to  the  high  pitch  of  iicrfection  at  which  the  Florentine  dyers  have  arrived;  -M,  to 
the  low  price  of  labour ;  for  at  Florence,  weaving  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  women,  who 
divide  their  time  Iwtween  housekeeping  and  the  loom  ;  3d.  to  the  fact  that  the  manu¬ 
facturer  at  Florence,  earing  less  about  forming  a  stuff  of  [verfect  texture,  than  one  tha! 
will  tcetir  trefi,  employs  c  oarse  .rilks  that  he  joins  completely,  thus  giving  them  a  gloss,  ami 
at  the  same  time  their  good  qualities. 

“  Woollen  and  cotton  manufnetures  are  making  steady  progress,  but  the  article*  pro¬ 
duced .  arc  always,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  far  below  what  the  consumption  me! 
luxury  St  prevalent  in  flic  country,  demand.  .  In  the  whole  of  Tuscany,  there  are  only  four 
or  five  s' emu-engines  employed  mi  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  nnd  these  are  deficient  in 
jmiwct  nnd  means.  This  being  the  ease,  vegetation  is  going  on,  but  no  growth  ensues. 

“  The  activity  of  a  few  men  formed  a  joint  stock  company  for  the  manufacture  of  [taper 
by  English  machinery,  hut  the  progn-s*  that  tlu?  French  Imre  made  in  this  art  formed  a 
great  draw ba«k  to  its  sucetsts.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  letter-  pa|>cr  employed  in  the 
cities  tif  Tuscany  is  of  French  manufacture,  and  the  F’reneh  pajier  maker,  having  suc¬ 
cess  Its  1  in  overcoming  the  predilection  which  existed  in  South  America  for  certain  kinds 
of  Italian  i«j>er,'  now  receives  orders  from  that  country,  thus  depriving  Tuscany  of  the 
privilege  slie  enjoyed  of  supplying  this  market.  The  machinery  employed  in  France 
cualiie  that  country,  with  fewer  materials,  to  produce  a  lietter  quality  of  pajier  than  can  lie 
made  in  Tuscany. 

“  Many  rich  proprietors  of  lands  now  turn  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  their  estates,  an  office  which  was  -formerly  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  fnltnri. 
or  bailiffs,  who  being  without  knowledge,  and  entirely  go' onus!  by  old  prejudices,  let  every 
tiling  go  on  in  a  mere  routine,  thinking  of  nothing  but  enriching  themselves  at  the  exjx-n.se 
of  their  masters. 

“  The  produce  of  the  vineyards  is  now  more  than  sufficient  for  tli.  consumption  of 
Tuscany,  but  as  die  native  wines  are  weak  and  easily  *pnilt.  French  and  Sjianish  wines  are 
tiecc**ary  to  give  tlicm  strength,  the  surplus  being  distilled  in  order  to  obtain  tlie  brandy 
contained  in  them. 

“Tlie  cultivation  ol  rice  luu  been  successfully  attempted,  and  when  the  Maremma  have 
been  once  made  iuliabi table,  they  will  furnish  large  extents  of  country  adapted  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  this  grain.  The  importance  attached  bv  the  government  to  tlie  improvement 
of  agriculture  has  led  to  the  determination  of  founding  a  chair,  at  the  university  of  I’isa, 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  this  art. 

“The  working  of  the  silver-mines  in  Seraveyia  is  proceeding  slowly,  and  without  any 
advantageous  result. 

“'The  search  for  coal  is  still  .proceeding.  Imt  without  the  activity  alnolutoly  necessary 
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in  work*  of  this  kind.  It  is  reported  that  level*  have  been  arrived  at,  containin''  true  coal, 
hut  there  is  reason  to  doubt  their  extent  and  depth. 

*•  The  manufactories  of  Horacic  acid  still  increase:  manv  attempt*  being  made  to  extend 
them,  In  the  year  1810,  800,000  kilogrammes  were  matiufactured." 


CHAPTER  XII. 

CotlMl.ll  .  I  At.  ItLGl  I..*.  HUNS,  TAHIIf  <>K  IMUJK-S  CUSTOMS,  AM)  I’Oltl  ItKGl- 
J. A  HONS. 

With  the  exception  of  a  convention  for  the  suppression  of  slavery,  and  the 
adherence  of  Tuscany  to  the  slave  treaties  of  1S31  and  1832  with  Franrc,  Great 
Britain  has  no  treaty  with  Tuscany. 

The  followin''  laws  and  treaties  were  carried  into  effect  by  Tuscany  in  the 
year  I  MO. 

1.  A  law  for  the  regulation  of  pilice  *t  Leghorn. 

2.  A  ttvnty  lietween  Ttecany  and  the  Swiss  Canton*  for  the  nlHilition  of  the  law 
reqieetiiig  Hie  -Mato*  of  alien*,  and  for  determining  the  law  of  Micce««inn  in  the  two 

3.  A  convention  with  Austria  ami  Sardinia  for  securing  copyright. 

-t.  A  treaty  with  Sardinia,  to  exempt  from  tonnage  dues  those  vessels  of  both  nations 
forced  to  put  into  harbour  from  distress  of  weather. 

The  government  of  Tuscany  has  left  trade  to  its  natural  course  of  un¬ 
restricted  exchange.  With  the  exception  of  the  quarantine  regulations,  which 
w  11  he  noticed  hereafter  in  a  view  of  the  quarantine  regulations  generally  of  the 
.Mediterranean,  the  restrictions  on  trade  and  navigation  arc  unimportant,  and  the 
duties  on  imports  and  exports  moderate,  and  in  no  instance  imposed  for  the  pro- 
leetir.u  of  agriculture  or  manufatturcs.  ’ 

The  eoinniereial  system  of  Tusrany  may,  in  fact,  he  considered  that  of  Count 
■  FosSomhroni,  who  has  long  been  the  prime  minister  of  the  country,  lie  asks, 

'•  Whether  the  whole  fortune  of  a  hcnltliv  and  flourishing  state  is  to  be  diminished  or 
regulated,  in  order  to  meet  the  infirm  amf  diseased  members  who  represent  the  interest* 
which  demand  protection:  whether  the  wise  (Hirtinn  of  the  community  are  to  lie  sarritiecri 
in  order  to  keep  a  certain  minority  in  a  state  of  liaekwardnes*  and 'ignorance,  and  whether 
the  standard  of  grace  and  beauty  i«  to  be  lowered  to  please  the  ugly  and  the  crippled  ;  or 
whether  it  would  not  lie  more  titling  a  wise  legislator  to  neck  the  general  health  and  the 
general  instruction  and  the  general  pnisjierity,  by  removing  every  encouragement  which 
prohibitory  and  restricted  law,  offer  to  imperfection  and  inferiority?  Were  I  a  monarch 
I  would  choose  a  province  whete  I  could  make  an  experiment  on  a  large  and  lilieral  scale. 
Its  inhabitants  should  trade  with  whom  they  pleased,  buy  and  sell  of  and  to  whomsoever 
best  suited  their  interests  or  their  caprices,  without  a  tax  or  inqicriiment  on  export  or 
iniput.  Sure  I  am  that  in  five  year*  such  a  province  would  be  the  most  prosperous  of  my 
states;  its  internal  traffic  and  it*  external  romtnerve  would  increase  together;  it  would 
have  more  articles  that  others  would  Ut  willing  to  purchase,  and,  as  a  necessary  con- 
Mvptence.  would  la-  a  buyer  of  a  greater  number  of  commodities  than  any  of  it*  neigh- 
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hours.  Iu  increased  wealth  would  soon  repay  the  tcinfxvrarv  lots  of  revenue,  supposing  it 
had,  during  the  jicrind  of  probation,  been  freed  from  taxation  :  though  this  is  not  a 
necessary  supjiosition,  os  the  imposts  might  be  levied  by  a  direct  tax  on  prnjs-rtr.  .  Calcu¬ 
late  the  effect  of  making  all  labour  productive,  of  restoring  to  profitable  occupation*  the 
numerous  hands  tliat  our  fiscal  system  condemns  to  inactivity  and  idleness,  or,  what  is 
worst1,  to  impeding  the  very1  creation  awl  increase  of  wealth.  If  thus  all  the  action  of 
labour,  capital,  and  knowledge  were  freed  from  the  fetters  of  interference,  it  would  U1  im¬ 
possible  to  calculate  the  beneficial  and  immense  results.  There  is  no  foundation  for  the 
two  arguments  which  are  usually  put  forward  to  justify  the  protecting  system  ;  first,  that  it 
encourages  national  manufactures,  awl,  as  a  secondary  consequence,  provides  labour  f«e-  a 
greater  numlter  <>,  hands  ;  by  the  example  of  a  capital  adopting  the  prohibitory  system, 
while  free  trade  existed  in  the  surrounding  country,  tliat  the  wealth  of  tin*  eapital  would  !«• 
t  sHslilv  idisorixsl  ;  and  a  nation  must  equally  waste  its  wealth  by  jx-rsevering  iu  a 
restrictive  pdiev,  and  more  rapidly  so  if  other  nations  libemliw-d  their  own.  The  elevation 
of  price*.  without  an  increased  demand  for  labour.  must  inevitnldv  destroy  capital  ;  and  the 
fads  which  Tu-canv  presents  an1  the  Ik'* I  justification  of  tlii,  reasoning.  Twenty  years  of 
free  trade  have  led  to  a  vast  extension  of  cultivation,  and  »  grint  inereaw*  of  hnihlitigs  and 
inhabitant*.  Instil  iu  town  and  country  ;  to  nhe  establishment  of  new  manufactories  :  to  an 
enormous  development  of  the  growth  of  silk  (a  branch  whose  total  destruction  was  foretold 
hv  the  enemies  of  free  trade);  a  very  considerable  augmentation  in  the  consumption  of 
Ivoth  the  necessaries  and  the  luxuries  of  life,  with  all  the  enjoyments  attached  to  them,  a 
general  rise  of  wages,  and  a  universal  sentiment  of  growing  prosperity." 

\  Formerly  there  were  distinctive  duties  as  to  the  origin  of  commodities  im¬ 
ported  ;  these  were  abolished  by  the  tariff  of  1731.  The  farming  of  the  tobacco 
duties  have  however  been' continued.  The  tariff  of  1 7'J1,  nnd  several  modifica¬ 
tions  made  since  that  period,  have  relieved  trade  of  any  import  except  moderate 
revenue  duties. 

One  of  the  most  objectionable  measures  connected  with  the  general  tarifT  of  1791.  was 
the  publication  of  separate  tariffs  for  the  rifles  of  Florence.  .Sienna.  Fisa,  and  l’istoja  ;  hut 
tlie  difference  U'tvv-i-eii  the  rates  are  so  unim|>ortaiit  to  English  interests  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  mention  the  fact  of  their  existence,  nnd  again  to  express  a  Iiojk1  that  these 
distinctions  may  not  lie  suffered  long  to  c\i*t.  The  differential  duties  generally  fall  oti 
articles  manufactured  in  Tuscany  ;  for  example, — Tuscan  silk  inanufartunx  pay  duty  in 
Tuscan  ooldi  and  denari  of  Ids.  bl.rafy/.  English,  jht  Hi  of  12  ox.,  at  Florence; 
os.  8d.,~  about  2ir/.  English,  per  1 2  ox.,  at  Sienna  ;  l(is.  S  d.=  7j'/.  English,  jut  12ox.. 
at  l’isn  ;  and  the  same  at  I’istnja. 

‘*  In  1831,  the  tax  of  I  per  cent  and  the  ancient  stallaggio  were  alxdidied  in  I-oglioni, 
though  they  produced  annually  (>00,000  lire,  —  20,000/.  sterling;  so  that  this  port  is  nl*n- 
lutely  and  entirely  free  from  duties.  And  the  following  articles  have  l*>rti  relieved  from  all 
exjvurt  duty  :  viz, — olive  oil,  lard,  salted  provisions,  wrought  tallow,  cattle  of  all  sorts,  siraw 
hats,  paper,  pig  and  wrought  iron,  silk  manufactures,  and  other  articles  of  Tuscan  pro¬ 
duction  :  nor  is  there  any  one  whose  export  is  prohibited,  or  ujiou.  which  the  heavy  duties 
are  equivalent  to  prohibition." 

Tobacco  being  a  government  monopoly,  is  only  allowed  to  he  sold  by  those 
to  whom  it  is  farmed  at  the  prices  fixed  by  the  administration-  The  retail  sellers 
of  tobacco  who  purchase  from  the  monopoly,  arc  also  limited  to  prices  fixed  by 
the  government. 

The  Florence  Hank  of  Discount ,  nnd  nil  matters  relating  to  hills  of  exchange, 
commercial  agreements,  debts,  and  other  commercial  liabilities,  arc  regulated  by 
the  published  laws  or  decrees. 
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Prksknt  Duties  levied  by  the  Tariff  of  17HI,  ami  by  recent  Modifications. 


A  RTICLE  S. 


T.l.  «.  <1. 

Woollen  goods  .  I  A  0  0  j>er  cent 

Manufactures  of  cotton,! 

Iln.t,  ami  hemp  .  .!  12  0  0  „ 

Earthenware  .  J  0  10  0  jmt  JOOO  lljrs. 

Hardware  .  (about)  I A  0  0  j^r  cent 


£  10  0  1  per  TAG  lbs.  Eng. 


l*o 


Gia«s  matuifnetui 
Steel 

Tin 

Iron  plates  . 


’  lfJ  _ 

''  12  0  0.  ,  'f  r~  L 

:  13  <i  s  |>er  1000  11,1.  ’  r 

1  1  0  0  per  HXl  lbs. 

;  2  0  0 

|  r  o  o 

2  0  0  .. 


s  J„T  "A  IIm.'Kiijj-. 


Coffee  . 
(  inuairroii 
Hark  . 


lVpjicr  . 

Hum.  Arrack,  and 

Tea  '  .  . 

Sugar 

Herinetl  ditto  . 
Ginger 


!  30  0  0 

i  d  10  O 
10  0  o 


.1/rooV.t,  U  rujhtt,  and  Mraxurri. — There  are  \  arcus  mode*  of  keeping  accounts  in 
Tuscany.  The  fundamental  iimnev  may  Iw,  considered  the  lira,  which  is  divided  into  20 
K'ldi,  each  of  12  denari  :  a  similar  Jivbion  is  olcem-l  in  three  other  monies  of  account, 
which  are  the  seudo,  or  scudo  do  to,  worth  7$  lire;  the  <luent,,  o.  scudo  eiriente,  worth  7  lire; 
thcjH-zza  daollo  reali,  also  called  |*zza  della  r.,«a,  or  levumina,  wortli  AJ  lire:  )i,l  lire  equal  to 
one  dollar  at  the  Tinted  States  custom-houses.  Thus  tin*  scudo  is  divided  into  20  soldi  or 
2 10  denari  di  duca,  or  eiriente,  and  the  pezza  into  20  soldi,  or  210  denari  di  j«-na. 

Tlic  following  monies  are  likewise  u«,sl  the  tiMone,  or  double  lira,  the  parole  of  1A 
;  the  ertizia  of  20  denari  di  lira  ;  and  the  quatimo  of  1  denari  di  lira. 

In  l.rqhorn,  1km, ks  an-  kept  in  pezzas  of  H  reals  in  silver.  ’Die  jk-zza  is  s 
cui;  divided  by  20  soldi,  each  soldi  by  12  denari,  and  is  in  value  A?  litres. 

'Hie  real  par  of  the  Spanish  dollar  is  fried  at  <U  lit  res.  The  lira  or  lit  re  of  Tuscany 
is  divided  hy  20  soldi,  and  each  soldo  l,v  12  denari. 

’  is  divided  by  12  ounces: 

etpial  to  *  .  .  22 10  Ihs.  English 

""iV  .. 


n  imaginary 


Writj/its. — The  [K>tihd  of  Iz-gbo 
2!X  K»  lie.  of  Leghorn  a 
1000  „  do. 


1  1A 


of  steelyard,  by  which  all  other  sorts  of  good; 


112 

t  .  .  KX) 

ighed  hy  scales,  101  Ihs.  of  which  are  equal  to  100  lbs. 


reighed. 


seaports  of  Tuscan  v. 
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Measures. — The  measure  for  rani  is  the  suck,  which  is  divided  !>y  3  stajos  ;  each  stnjo 
by  128  bussoli,  so  that  one  sack  is  384  bussoli. 

Four  sacks  exceed  8  Winchester  bushels  liv  3  to  I  [s'r  cent. 

The  harile.  or  barrel,  is  the  measure  for  oil,  spirits,  nr  wine. 

Tho  barrel  of  oil  is  divided  into  Hi  flasks,  each  tkisk  2  Lx-als,  each  bocal  2  mnzzcll.-i*. 
each  mazzclla  2  quartucci ;  the  harile  of  oil  weighs  NS  Ilis.  of  Ix-ghom.  or  6*  ll>-.  Kngli-h. 

The  barrel  of  brandy  or  spirits  is  =  20  tla-ks,  ami  the  lla.-k  is  *ul>divid<-d  as  that 
of  oil.  It  weighs  120  lbs.  Leghorn,  or  92j  Knglish,  and  measures  1 1  ]  gallons. 

The  barret  of  wine  is  divides!  as  that  of  brandy.  It  weighs  133]  lb*.  L-ghoru,  or 
103  lbs.  Knglish,  measures  13*  gallons;  and  1  gallon  of  wine  weighs  10  llw.  of  leghorn. 

Rum  and  gin  sell  by  the  Knglish  gallon.  Corsica  wine  sells  l.y  the  jiijx>  of  !)J  liarrcls 
of  133]  ta-ghoni  gallons,  equal  to  1 1 o  gallons  Knglish  wine-measure.  Catalonia  wine 
sells  l}y  the  Catalonia  pipe,  which  contains  10  barrel*,  or  133]  gallons. 

The  measures  of  cloth,  silk,  linen,  Are.  Ac  ,  an?  the  canna,  which  is  divided  by  I  braceio, 
each  braceio  is  divided  by  20ths,  and  each  20  by  12.  loo  braceio  are  equal  to  I0O  yards 
Knglish. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

SEAPORTS. 

Leo  iioun  is  the  only  seaport  of  consequence  belonging  to  Tuscany.  Pisa 
sinks  into  insignificance  in  consequence  of  its  exclusive  regulations.  Jews  and 
foreigners  founded  the  prosperity  of  Leghorn  in  the  middle  of  the  1 7tl»  cen¬ 
tury.  In  1/91  its  population  increased  to  50,700, — in  1836  to  7-1,199, — in  IS  10 
to  79, /52, — end  it  now  contains  a  population  of  nearly  SI ,000.  The  popula¬ 
tion  of  Florence  in  1810  was  101,822, — of  Pisa,  41,206, — of  Prato,  32,016, — 
of  Arezzo,  31,861,  and  of  Sienna,  19,616:  Leghorn  may  now  be  considered  the 
seaport  of  these  towns.  It  suffered  greatly  by  the  'exactions .during  the  occupa¬ 
tion  by  France,  which  for  that  period  annihilated  its  trade. 

The  principal  manufactories  of  leghorn  nrc — 

Four  large  and  twelve  small  fabrics  of  coral.  Sixty  coral  Iwats  are  despatched  even- 
year,  of  whose  produce  about  one-half  is  sold  for  foreign  consumption,  and  one-half 
manufactured,  with  an  increase  in  value  of  about  two-thirds.  The  whole  amount  is  nLsut 
200,000  (>ezxc. 

There  are  nine  tanneries,  employing  from  120  to  130  operatives,  and  working  14, (XX) 
ox-dude*  and  13, (XX)  cow-hides.  The  bark  of  Tuscany  is  of  very  su|s-rior  quality. 

Two  manufactories  of  woollen  caps,  producing  1 200  dozen  jier  month. 

Thirteen  ro|»erie*,  employing  from  2<X)  to  3(X)  njiemtivo*. 

Three  Map-manufactories,  producing  400, (MX)  llrs." 

Tile  other  principal  manufactories  nrc,  3  of  glass  Littles,  crystals,  Ac.  :  3  of  wav  ; 
9  of  tallow  candles  ;  manufactories  of  cream  of  tartar,  bornx,  and  sulphur. 

8hip-building  also  engages  many  hands.  Two  fine  steamers  have  lately  i>een  launched, 
and  are  engaged  between -Naples  and  Marseilles,  the  engines  having  Leu  made  in 
Euglaud. 

TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION  OK  LEGHORN. 

We  have  found  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  inqiorts  into  and 
exports  from  this  port.  The  value  of  im|>ort<  for  1 823  was  estimated  at  31,36*,  1*0 
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Tu-ean  lire,  1.782.383/.  sterling,  of  which  13,607,150  lire  in  value  wu  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Colonics. 


Dnm.sii  Shipping  entered  and  cleared  at  the  Port  of  Leghorn  from  the  Year 
1826  to  18.55  inclusive,  according  to  the  British  Consul,  Mr.  Falconer. 


:  N  T  F  R  F.  n 

I  N  \V  A  R  D  S. 

0  1.  F.AHKD  OUT  W  A  R  1)  S. 

Tears. 

V^sck  i 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

158  ; 

23,585 

1,476 

120 

17,986 

1  115 

208  I 

33,208 

1,992 

IIS 

23,223 

1,397 

1828 

162  , 

23,622 

1,463 

121 

1 7,298 

i,093 

1  8-«) 

I  v,;j  : 

28,451 

1,732 

148 

22,07.> 

1,481 

|s;;o 

21.9  , 

33,945 

2,072 

169 

2(5,362 

1,627 

IS.1I 

193 

29,468 

1,792 

154 

24,188 

1,468 

199 

31,930 

1.S72 

1  13 

23,133 

1,370 

i;«i  . 

30.739 

.  1,778 

173 

27,886 

1,616 

1 8;;  { 

190 

29,398 

1,717 

166 

25, 6  46 

1  1,514 

is.;: 

174 

27,071  i 

1,593 

151 

23,108 

1,373 

T.enl  . 

;  1  8S  1 

281,217  j 

|  17,497 

1493 

231,505 

14,064 

Avcra-jc 

1 

28,122  i 

i  1,750 

149 

23,150 

1,406 

Foreign  Shipping  which  entered  the  Port  of  Leghorn  from  1S26  to  1SJ5, 
inclusive. 


IK-Jfi. 

lKi7.j 

1 

028  ; 

! 

829.; 

(too. 

831. 

1832. 

1833. 

834.j 

635. 

TotaK  ; 

\vrage. 

Hanoverian 

1 

...  | 

3: 

...  i 

o 

...  #. 

French  .  . 

137 

\25\ 

178; 

15Gj 

17T 

180 

223 

207 

24s| 

237 

1,862 

186* 

12 

22| 

20; 

4i 

47, 

47 

71 

50 

30! 

47 

350. 

35 

Sw  edi.lt  .  . 

34 

431 

3  5' 

29 

29 

31 

14 

:'l 

24 

3 1 6 

31* 

Am Irian  . 

.  122 

137! 

85; 

38: 

I. >2; 

106 

128 

121 

67 

1,010 

101 

S|tnnish  . 

.  40 

53| 

41; 

2i ; 

27j 

13 

i  11; 

21 

28} 

16 

271: 

-“•* 

American  . 

o  25 

34 1 

25 

27; 

29! 

29 

22. 

27 

33( 

30 

28  ll 

28* 

iNeajmlitan  . 

265 

266| 

290; 

194 

23,51 

2„6 

235 

205 

280; 

281 

1  2,517; 

25 1* 

Oi  l.  80S)  7K7:  80S  698'  680;  700  687  776;  692  7,739!  773/,. 
1472  1460;i35i:i414l336:l  156,1 129  1067  1 201  i  1307;  12,893  1289* 
H6,  140;  113;  1 15;  106,  81  79  7-1  87  75i  1,022;  102/,, 

*j  16  33  71  50i  32  r>:i  o;,,  .j0j  40|  425;  42/. 

I!  ,u!  oo1  ,oi  ,nl  ’*  -1  133!  13* 


12j 


12 


10 


72;  20j  23| 


8»|  .. 

ii5]  n* 


.!3243!3239l3007i29t)31289C  264 1  j27 1 7;2587  2839  2857!  1 
Average  on  the  ten  year*,  2902.'.. 


The  shipping  of  Tuscany  in  1810  consisted  of  793  vessels  ;  belonging  to  Leghorn,  548, 
and  the  isle  of  Klim  245.  Of  these.  2  vessels  are  of  5(X)  tons.  7  of  200,  and  32  above  100. 
The  rest  are  below  100  ton*. 


TRADE  OF  TUSCANY. 


Statement  of  the  Produce  of  the  Tax  of  1  per  Cent  levied  on  all  Goods 
disembarked  at  Leghorn  during  a  period  of  Twenty  Years:  that  is  to  say, 
from  1815  to  1834,  when  the  Tax  was  abolished.* 


Years  1815  .  .  .  .  £T.48.3,I42  Years  182.3  .  .  .  .  IT.  185.906 

1816  ,  .  .  .  574.187  1826  .  .  .  .  177,986 

1817  .  83,3,702  1827  ....  .375.922 

1818  .  .  .  .  765,064  1828  . 357.731 

1819  ....  741,765  1829  . 315,506 

1820  .  .  .  610,255  1830  .  ,  605.510 

1821  .  ■-  .  .  583,687  1831  .  620,591 

1822  .  .  578,186  1832  . 393,950 

1823  ....  485,6-  t  1833  ....  01S..-J77 

1824  .  .  .  .  304,379  1834  ...  316,624 

The  receipts  of  the  Florence  Custom-lmuse  were — 

In  1833  Gross  revenue  £T.3, 579,909  Net  XT.3.0.3 4,35.3 
1834  „  3,787,125  ,.  3.251,864 

The  payments  on  articles  of  food — 

Cattle  and  meat  ......  £T.  601,575 

Meal  and  bread  .  .  .  407,742 

Wine .  698.257 

Oil . 108,030 


Other  articles  of  consumption  .  .  .  337.953 

£T.2. 156,558 

The  value  of  imports  in  1832  were  stated  at  68,720,000  francs  =  2.748,800/.  stcrlinjr, 
and  the  exports  at  49,805,000  francs,  or  1,955,200/.  sterling. 


NAVIGATION  OF  LEGHORN  1.S36  TO  1838  INfUSlM’. 


•  Since  the  !«t  of  Aiicuvt.  IH.1l,  lltf  duty  of  I  per  cent*/  M/.>rr«,  »n*l  «  tule  it  tit  y  of  .1  lire  currency 
(tf«.  ilcrling)  per  H>0  lo  600  1b*.  Ti**c*n  wei*lit,  on  *11  good*  which  rnterrd  (hi*  {x>rt„  h*rr  been  rr- 
mortJ.  Merchandize  i«;  therefore,  now  entirely  free  of  duty,  and  Leghorn  maybe  >i>le*J  *  "  free 
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Statement  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels,  distinguishing  the  Countries 
to  which  they  belonged,  which  entered  at,  and  cleared  from,  the  Port  of 
Leghorn  in  the  Year  1S-10,  compared  with  total  Vessels  for  1839. 


COP  NTR  I  i; s. 

It  N  T  It  H  F.  I). 

Cl.  RARE  I). 

Number. 

j  Tons. 

Number. 

j  Ton*. 

Two  Sicilies  .  .  . 

2.77 

j  3.7,.7(X) 

33 1 

j  60,100 

j,  j  1  Sardinian  State*  .  . 

606 

;  -1.7,2.70 

•>7  A 

40, (XX) 

-  s  Roman  States 

i 

;  1G,3(X> 

174 

16,5.70 

^ .Austria  -  .  . 

20 

3.7.70 

9 

1.900 

Frauee  ..... 

fi()l 

6^,260 

618 

71.730 

Algiers  .  .  .  . 

19 

5.0S0 

70 

M.510 

Croat  Britain 

11  1 

2  !.8(X) 

1 19 

26,4(X) 

Malta  ami  the  Ionian  Islands  . 

GO 

2.3, -780 

GO 

20,(570 

Cihraltar  .  .  .  .  .  ; 

2 

3.70 

5 

850 

Russia  .  .  .  .  .  ! 

301 

67.250 

44 

11.550 

Turkov,  and  States  of.  Rarhary  •' 

Gf> 

9..7.70 

14.7 

30,080 

Ktryj.t  .  ;  .  .  V  { 

70 

1.7  8,70 

6,150 

1.7 

2.-7.70 

49 

11,  (XX) 

Spain  .  .  .  .  .1 

78 

.7.8.70 

62 

5,610 

Tinted  States  .  .  .  j 

1.7  1 

3.7IX) 

26 

6,500 

Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  . 

21  i 

•1, 1.70 

1.7 

:i,i50 

Sweden  and  Norway 

21 

.7.2.70 

\V,-t  Indies  .  '  .  .  .  : 

7 

1. 1.70 

3 

700 

Han*..  Towns  .  .  .  , 

-J 

-IfX) 

8 

1.7(H) 

Other  foreign  state*  .  .  .  , 

28 

3..7.70 

: 2 

400 

Tuscany  and  Lueea  (coasters)  .  i 

1280  j 

24,100 

1375 

27.5(H) 

Total  of.  18 10  .  .  j 

1131  j 

368,820 

4017  | 

354,0.70 

Total  of  1839  .  .  .! 

•1219  j 

131,870 

3894  ! 

385,500 

The  nni iirntiini  of  the  Port  of  leghorn  for  1811,  comprised  in  the  arrivals  233  British 
ve-sel*  of  30,096  tons,  with  ervvvs  of  2031  seamen;  1730  Tuseaii  vessels;  283  French  ; 
131  Au-triaii  ;  231  llussinn;  3G  Sjanish ;  21  Butch:  2  Belgian ;  2(i  Swedish.;  10 
1  l.tnidi ;  4  Hanoverian;  23  American ;  2fil  Luev’liese  ;  78  Roman;  157  -Neapolitan  ; 
8  17  Sardinian  ;  109  Creek;  and  9  Oltoinati.  Total  -1200  vessels. 

port  but  cm  passing  the  gate*  of  tbe  city  for  the  interior  of  the  states,  *11  foreign  goods  are  subject  to 
JO  ml  ralortm  duty  of  li  to  ?'>  per  ernt.  according  to  the  article. 

Inpmtt. — Tbr  principal  import*  from  Great  llriuin  consists  of  co  lon  goods  linen  ditto,  broad  cloth 
snd  woollen  manufacture*  ;  hardware  tend  .cutlery  ;  tin  and. tin  pls'.s;  iron,  in  bars  and  hoops  ;  steel  ; 
;U>'  .  earthenware  ;  ml  of  vitriol,  alum,  jesuita'  bark,  and  other  drugs;  sugar,  refined  and  raw 
colfrr  ,  rum  ;  Nrw  foundland  codfish,  hrrrinrs  pilchards,  nod  salmon. 

I  jcsuc,  — Tlic  principal  exports  to  Great  Hrilain  consist  of  marble,  wrought  and  in  blocks  ;  alabaster, 
ditto  ditto  ;  anchovies  ;  coral  ;  picture*  ;  plaited  straw  ;  straw  and  chip  hala ;  olive  oil  ;  linseed  ;  juniper- 
hcrrirs ;  silk,  wrought  and  raw  ;  hrmp  rags  ;  wool ;  lamb  and  kid  skin#  ;  boracie  acid  j  o»k  timlirr  ; 
oak  lire  hark;  tallonra;  sulphur;  Argo)  errant  of  Tartar;  i’oztolana,  Lcrant  drugs,  and  productions 
of  >jrily.  During  tbe  year  IHtl  there  has  lierntu)  little  demand  in  Great  llrit.un  for  the  usual  articles 
of  Tuscan  produrr,  that  the  hulk  of  exports  has  luren  one-third  less  than  during  the  prrerding  year.  On 
the  oil>.  r  hand,  the  export,  of  Tuscan  and  Russian  wheat,  and  of  Egyptian  bean*  and  lentila  have  greatly 
,;;rir-v 'd. — N, u  by  Mr.  Cvmul  FaUontr, 
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Statement  of  the  Value  reduced  to  English  Money  of  Imports  into,  and 
Exports  from,  the  Port  of  Leghorn  during  the  Year  1S-10,  distinguishing  the 
Countries  traded  with,  translated  from  an  Account  published  in  the  P-uilctin 
of  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  Paris. 


CO  U  N  T  H  1  ES. 

Imports. 

Ex|>orts. 

TOTAL. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Great  Britain  . 

533,<KX> 

-121,000 

1,(X)9.0(X) 

Malta  and  the  Ionian  Isles  .  .  . 

12.000 

1  S,(XX) 

00, (XX) 

Gibraltar  ...... 

3.000 

3,t«X) 

.'v.nstrift  and  Loml>ardy  .  .  . 

190.000 

1 12.(XX) 

302,(KX) 

Sardinian  States  .... 

I  so.ooo 

1 20,8(X) 

300,. SIX’; 

Roman  States  .  .  .  .  . 

I20.IKK) 

I  IM.(XX) 

23  8,  (XX) 

Two  Sicilies  ..... 

88.000 

70.(XX) 

101.000 

France  ....... 

330.000 

301,  (XX) 

7(X),(XX) 

Algiers  .  .  . 

22.800 

70.000 

98,8<X) 

Russia  .  .  .  .  .  . 

530,000 

-IO.(XX) 

582/XX) 

Turkey  and  States  of  Barbnry 

121,000 

1 12,(XX) 

230,(XX) 

Egypt . . 

12-1,000 

81, (XX) 

208, (XX) 

German  States  .  .  . 

137,200 

53,200 

i;x).KX) 

United  States  .  .  .  . 

60,000 

90,000 

I50,0(X) 

Switzerland  .  .  .  .  .  ] 

I  (Hi, (XX) 

20,800 

I32.8CX) 

Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  .  .  . 

70.000 

20, (XX) 

90, (XX) 

Newfoundland  ..... 

•1S,H(X> 

-}H,S(X) 

West  Indies  .  .  .  . 

31,100 

1 O.COO 

-41,100 

Greece  ,  ,  ,  .  , 

15,000 

2  1.100 

-10,000 

Spnin  .  .  ,  .  .  * 

10,000 

19,000 

35,000 

Sweden  and  Norway  ...  .  j 

2  (U00 

20,-100 

Brazil  .  . .  .  .  .  .  .  j 

IS, (XX) 

J8.(XX) 

Portugal  .  .  .  .  .  .  j 

8(X) 

3,000 

-1,100 

Other  countries . 

-n,(xx) 

50,8(X) 

IOO,8(X) 

Total  of  18-10  .  .  .  j 

2,92s.(XX) 

1,850,100  j 

-1,78-MOO 

Total  of  |S39  .  .  .  .  j 

3,039,2(X)  j 

2,022.  KM)  j 

5,(x;i,(i(x) 

The  princijml  articles  forming  the  altove  trade,  for  13  10  were  distiihutcd  chiefly 
among  the  following  countries  : — (Value  in  English  money.) 


'niizivfcvrtfcVsm  livii' 


£f»  3$ 


The  trade  of  the  Port  of  Leghorn  in  1840,  as  compared  with  1839,  exhibit*  *  decrease 
as  far  &*  tlw  slupping  trade  witli  foreign  countries  u  concerned,  of  21"  reweb,  of  98,900 
tons,  nr  15  per  cent  on  the  tonnage.  The  value  of  import*  ha*  decreased  1  i  1 ,200/.,  and 
of  etivrrt*  160,000/.,  making  a  total  falling  off  of  277,200/. 

This  decrease  may  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  grain  im¬ 
ported  and  exported  in  1840,  which  trade  w»*  remarkably  active  in  1839.  Tlii*  ob¬ 
servation  applies  also  to  *ucb  article*  a*  cottom,  oil*,  drvtjt,  and  skin*  and  hide*. 

The  following  countries  arc  those  more  especially  affected. 

( l )  Av  far  u  Tonnagt  u  concerned : 


Russia  ..... 
Turkey  and  States  of  Barbarv 


Toot. 

A  decrease  of  69,700 
29.270 
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England  and  Gibraltar . A  decrease  of  15.150 

Greece  .  —  .  .  .  .  ..  .  .  .  „  9.S1X) 

France .  „  3,700 

With  the  following  Countries  there  i<  an  Increase  : 

Egvpt  .  .  An  increase  of  ll.OOOj  Algiers  .  An  increase  of  7,080 

Italian  State*  .  „  I0,<XK)  |  Malta  ami  Gibraltar  „  4,100 

(2)  A*  far  as  the  Value  of  Import*  and  Exports  is  concerned  : 

£  sterling 

Russia  .........  A  decrease  of  5G0.CXX) 

Switzerland  ........  ,.  24,000 

Turkey  and  States  of  Barbary  ....  ,.  24,000 

France  and  Algiers  .  .  .  .  .  An  increase  of  128,000 

Egypt .  „  116,000 

Italian  States  .  „  92,000 

.  German  States  . .  ,,  48,000 

England  and  British  Possessions  in  Europe  ...  „  40,000 

The  trade  in  con*,  with  Russia  alone,  lias  experienced  a  falling  off  equal  to  500,000/. 

In  Exports,  next  to  Com ,  the  chief  Idecreasc  has  been  in  the  following  Article* : 

Oils .  43,800  Straw  hats  ....  14,400 

Corals . 26,800  j  Hides  and  skins  .  .  .  14,200 

Drugs  and  Levantine  produce  .  24,000  j  Tissues  of  cotton  and  wool  .  .  14,000 

The  following  Article*  exhibit  an  Increase: 

(1)  Imwhts. — Sugar  .  .  .  78,000  i  Dyes  .  .  .  .  •  •  18,000 

Tissue*  of  cotton,  hemp,  and  wool  58,400  I  lion  and  other  metals  .  .  16,400 

Jewellery,  Ac.  ....  43,400  I  (2)  Extorts. — Hemp  and  tissue* 

1  lemp  and  flax  .  .  .  .  40,000  j  of  hemp  .  •  •  •  23.000 

Coffee  and  cocoa  .  .  .  34,800  I  Silk,  raw,  milled,  and  tissues  of  .  21,000 

Salt'fiah  .  .  .  .  .  19,200  j  Provisions,  salted  .  .  .  15,400 

Return'  of  the  British  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Leghorn  during  the  Year  ending 
31st  December,  1  S  t  1. 


ARRIVALS. 

From  the  United  Kinjcksn 

„  „  .  with  Kcocral  cargoes 

„  „  „  bt'mnjr*  


OF.r  ARTURF.S. 
itcd  Kinpkan 


_  Constantinople, 
(Xkata,  and 
Tacanroc  « 
„  Alexandria 
_  St.  IXsninRO 
and  Cuba  „ 
„  Malagratnd 
Adra 


l*aliTxno.  Xlowina.  Sapfe*.  Ac.  in  da  ,1 


Total  arrival*.... 
Total  U  crew*.. . 
Total  toonace  . 


]  1*20 


VTA II A \  STATTS. 


tradf.  nmvrr.N  leghorn  and  francf. 

Xavigatian. — The  number  and  tonnage  of  French  vessels  engaged  in  the  direct  trade 
between  D-glmm  ami  France  in  the  year  1840,  were  as  follow  : 

Kntcred  .  45,1  vessels.  41, DIO  tone  |  Cleared  .  .  4631  vessels,  5010  tons. 

Being  greater,  compand  with  18.19,  hy  IS  rr**r£ t,  hut  less  hv  780  ams.  The  numlicr  and 
tonnage  of  foreign  vessels  engagetl  in  the  name  trade  exhibit*  a  similar  variation — v  i/~,  an 
increase  <\f  | vessels,  and  a'  decrease  of  3000  ton*.  This  show  s*  that  the  vessels  em¬ 
ployed  in  1840  xxere  of  smaller  tonnage,  or  xxith  smaller  cargoes,  than  in  1839.  Far  from 
dccrvaring  on  the  average,  there  lias  l»eeu  for  some  voars  a  decided  increase  ;  for,  in  1836, 
there  were  SGI  vessels  of  9 U>50  tons  ;  and  in  IS  10,  1219  vessel*  of  139,990  tons,  being 
an  increase-  of  355  vessels  of  -|7},340  tons,  or  nearly  GO  jier  ernt. 

Trade. — The  trade  betxxi-cn  Leghorn  and  France  in  the  year  1840,  has  increased  in 
value  as  follows  : 

Imports  56,000/.  ;  Export*,  23,600/.  Total,  79,600/.,  or  13  per  cent. 

Tile  following  i«  the  value  in  English  money  of  the  principal  articles  of  commerce  bc- 
txvcen  Leghorn  and  France  : 

(1)  Imported  from  France.  £  £ 

.  Silk  ...  78,000, 

Tissues  of  .  J  Cotton  and  Thread  .  .  48,000  ’.  .  .  .  159,200 

[  Wool  ....  33,200 J 

x  I  X 

Bronte  work,  jewellery,  &-e.  .  32.000  i  Hemp  and  tissu'M  of  hemp  .  .  38,400 

Millinery,  ftc.  .  .  .  26, HtK)  i  Oils  .  .  .  ...  30,200 

CnflVo  and  i-ocoa  .  .  .  .  18, (XX*  i  Tallow,  he.  .  ■  .  21.200 

Hides  and  skins  (tanned)  .  .  1 4, (XX)  1  Salt  of  tartar  .  .  .  .  18,000 

Sugar . 1 2,4(X)  !  Silk,  raw  and  milled  .  .  .  16,400 

Wines,  brand**,  and  spirits  .  9. (XX)  ;  Straw  hats  .  .  .  .  .  1  1,400 

Spices  anil  drugs'  .  .  6,600  i  Pot  and  other  ashes  .  .  .  12, (XX) 

Porcelain  and  crystal  .  .  .  6,400  !  Wool,  unmanufactured  .  .  .  1 1,200 

Iron  and  other  metals  .  .  .  4,800  Drugs  ami  other  l a?  van  tine  produce  5,800 

Kisli,  salted  ....  4,4(X>  !  Skins,  untanned  ....  5,000 

Dyes  .  .  .  ...  4,-HX)  i  Marlde  and  alabaster  ,  .  .  3,600 

Gums  ami  other  Levantine  produce  2,800  ■  Works  of  art  ....  3,200 

(2)  Exported  to  France.  j  Metals  ......  2,800 

Com  and  grain  .  ...  .  126,800  ’ 

With  tin-  exception  of  sugar,  ami  a  few  insignificant  foreign  pv'ductions,  which  exhibit 
a  decrease  of  15, (XX)/.  or  20, (XX)/.,  then.'  is  an  increase  in  die  value  of  every  article  im¬ 
ported  from  France:  viz. — 

X  j  X 

Tissue*  of  cotton  .  .  .  .  1 8,400  Coffee  and  cocoa  .  .  .  .  5,400 

„  silk  .  .  .  .  16.000  |  Millinery,  <Vc . 3,200 

„  wool  .  .  .  .  12,800  j  Hide*  and  skins,  tanned  .  ,  .  2,400 

Bronx*  work,  jewellet-y,  Ace. .  .15  000  j  Win-s,  brandy,  and  spirits  .  .  2, (XX) 

In  the  value  of  'Export*  from  L  .-ghoro  to  France,  tlte  following  variations  are 
obserrahle : 

X  X 

Com  ami  grain,  an  increase  of  .  24,800  .  Oils,  a  decrease  of  35,000 

Hemp  ami  tissues  of  hemp,  do,  .  17,2(X)  ;  Pot  and  other  ashes,  do.  .  .  .  4,400 

Wool,  unmanufactured,  do.  .  .  8,(XX)  ;  Tallow,  he.,  do.- ....  3,600 

Skins,  uu tanned,  do.  .  .  2,800  !  Silk,  raw  and  milled,  do.  .  .  3,6(X) 

Provisions,  salted,  do.  .  .  .  2,(XX)  j  Drugs  and  other  Levantine  pro- 

Salt  of  tartar,  do.  .  ...  1 ,600 !  dure,  do.  ...  2,200 

“  ,SVM  Tissncs. — Plain  Stuffs  are  furnished  to  Tuscany  almost  exclusively  by  Milan 
and  Turin,  which  Itave  the  advantage  of  paying  a  low  price  for  the  raw  material.  Lyons, 
however,  still  continues  to  supply  Leghorn  with  satins,  owing  to  the  unrivalled  superiority 
of  their  workmanship. 
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'■  The  French  article*  of  fashion  and  luxury,  -which  are  generally  known  by  tlie  name 
of  ‘  Industrie  Paridenne.’  continue  also  unrivalled. 

If’ritiny-tuj/ur  of  French  manufacture,  for  the  lint  time  has  arrived  in  considerable 
quantities,  and  seems,  in  addition  to  exciting  competition  among  the  Tuscan  manufac¬ 
turers,  to  have  benefited  the  French  exporters. 

“  The  French  refined  sugars  have  been  abandoned  in  favour  of  those  of  England 
and  the  Netherlands." 


FREEDOM  Of  TI1F.  PORT  Of  LEGHORN. 

Ox  the  23d  ami  24th  of  July,  1834,  th©  government  of  Tuscany  published  three  noti¬ 
fications,  in  order  to  establish,  upvon  a  new  and  enlarged  basis,  the  freedom  of  the  port  of 
I-eghom  :  of  these,  the  pirinctpval  regulations  are  as  follow : 

Firtt,  abolishing  the  duties  of  1  p*cr  cent  and  of  entrepot,  of  the  tax  upvon  factors,  seller* 
of  roasted  coffee,  orange-dealers,  innkccpvers,  publicans,  Ac.  The  necessity  of  employing 
iHibiic  weighers  was  also  suppressed  ;  and  those  who  may  voluntarily  employ  them  to  be  only 
liable  to  pvay  one-half  the  former  rates. 

Strand,  extending  for  the  convenience  of  commerce,  the  limit*  of  the  free  pvort,  and  giving  - 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  suburbs  the  same  pirivilegc*  as  those  of  the  city :  a  line  extended 
to  the  extremity  of  the  inliabited  territory  to  include  the  suburb*  within  the  free  pvort,  and 
to  exclude  them  from  the  territory  subject  to  the  inlaud  custom-house. 

To  eomjvensate  the  treasury  in  pxtrt,  for  the  loss  which  it  wmdd  sustain  in  ron*equcncc  of 
this  regulation,  an  annua!  tax  of  300,000  livres  lias  been  assessed  upiou  the  commerce  of 
I^eghom,  exclusively  of  that  on  retailers.  « 

The  duties  of  consumpvtion  upvon  mereliandute  subject  thereto,  and  which  enters  Leg- 
Ivorn  by  sea.  to  be  continued;  the  existing  laws  of  one  livre  pver  rjuintnl  on  oil,  and  one 
livre  pver  barrel  on  foreign  wine,  are  also  continued.  All  articles,  however,  may  be 
warehoused,  and  re-expvortcd  by  sea,  free  of  duty. 

71  lose  spvccial  regulations  are  preserved,  winch  relate  to  the  monopvoly  of  salt  and 
tolvacco ;  and  the  custom-house  regulation*,  and  the  various  penalties  concerning  foreign 
goods  for  interior  consumption  ;  and  also,  in  the  bureau  of  supverintcndeucc  of  grain,  the 
formalities  now  in  force  with  respvect  to  foreign  grain. 

Duty  to  br  paid  to  the  Bureau  of  Su/irrintendmee  tf  Grain  in  Ixghorn. — For  every 
sack  of  wheat,  rye,  small  grain,  news,  kidnev  beans,  green  jvea.%  lentils,  vetches  of  foreign 
growth,  which  shall  be  cxpvorjcd  from  the  free  pvort  of  Leghorn  bv  sea,  or  which  sliall  be 
iinpvorted  by  sea  into  the  territory  subject  to  customs,  by  the  moutfis  of  th©  Arno,  8  soldi 

For  every  sack  of  barley,  French  beans,  corn,  oats,  and  millet,  exported  as  alvovr,  or 
destined  to  be  imported  into  the  said  territory  hy  the  said  mouths  of  tlie  Arno,  6  soldi. 

For  every  sack  of  pulse  aa  above,  4  soldi. 

For  many  yean  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  meirliant*  to  introduce  a  more  simple 
and  universal  system  of  purchase  and  sale,  and  in  December  ( 1 836),  th©  Grand  Duke 
acceded  to  the  wishes  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  by 

1 .  Abolishing  all  imaginary  monies. 

2.  Requiring  accounts  to  be  kept  in  Florence  litres  {lire). 

3.  Establishing  uniform  weights  and  measures. 

4.  Abolishing  all  suppvorititious  tares,  extra  tares,  usage  and  extra  usage,  courtesy, 
rebates,  allowances,  and  oilier  forms  of  abatement,  and  establishing  the  real  tares  (a*  fixed 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  or  settled  between  buyer  and  seller  by  a  verification  of  the 
real  tare),  * 

.1  Establishing  the  foreign  exchange*  on  a  simpler  basis,  by  using  as  a  standard  tlie 
Florentine  lira  aim  its  subdivisions. 

6.  To  be  allowed  to  use  either  the  decimal  division  of  the  livre,  or  the  division  into  ■ 
lire,  soldi,  and  denari. 

7  and  8.  Existing  current  coins  allowed  to  have  their  course  at  tlieir  intrinsic  or  mar¬ 
ket  value. 

7  » 
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11.  The  price*  current  for  a  certain  time  to  be  printed  in  double  column*,  repre¬ 
senting  the  old  and  the  new  system  ;  ami  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  cluirgt-d  generally 
with  giving. effect  to  the  change*  introduced. 

Under  the  improved  system,  articles  of  great  hulk  and  little  value,  such  as  woods, 
barilla,  lead,  hark,  raw  sulphur.  At.,  are  to  be  sold  per  l(XX)  lbs, ;  the  nrdinarv  articles  of 
comroerre,  such  as  colonials,  metals,  Ac.,  jht  1  (X)  lbs.  ,-  more  valuable  commodities,  as 
drugs,  spices,  test,  Ac.,  [>er  1  lb.  ;  essence  of  roses,  per  oe.  ;  tin  plates  and  skin*,  per  100.; 
flour,  wine,  oil,  and  such  articles  of  known  weight  and  measure,  jkt  barrel,  hop-diced,  or 
package;  wheat,  linseed,  Ac.,  per  sack  (=  3  bushels  English);  brandy,  nun,  Ac.,  per 
barrel  of  a  pi  veil  weiplit ;  deals,  j>er  measurement  (jtorcatnia  or  Isittata). 

A  table  of  tares  has  been  publidied  by  the  C’IuuiiIkt  of  Commerce,  which  are,  as  far  as 
can  Is-  ascertained,  the  real  oi dinary  tares  on  merehandire. 

Tlie  exchanges  are  repulated  on  London  at  so  manv  lire  the  £  stcrlinp  ;  on  Sicily  per 
ounce;  (*n<f  Portugal  per  niilrea  ;  on  all  other  countries  at  so  many  lire  per  I  Of)  of  tlieir 
rurrrnt  coin  of  account,  as  ]>or  100  francs  on  France.  Sardinia,  Ac. ;  per  100  florins 
on  Austria.  Trieste,  Aiastenlaru,  Ac.;  per  1CX)  marks  banco  on  Hamburg;  100  rubles 
(jajicr)  on  Russia  ;  KX)  crown*  on  Romo;  100  ducats  on  Naples,  Ac. 

In  1836  a  joint-stock  hank  of  discount  was  established  in  I.cghnni,  with  a  capital 
is  IMXX).(XX)  lire  ( <>6,t>6<\/.  sterling)  in  sliares  of  KXX)  lire  each.  Tlie  wIkiIc  of  the 
capital  is  paid  up,  and  the  responsibility  is  limited  to  the  capital.  The  managers  liave  tho 
|  tower  of  issuing  in  juonii.ssorv  notes  to  the  extent  of  6,000,000  of  lire.  Tlicse  notes, 
though  received  by  the  poveniment.  are  not  a  legal  tender.  Tlie  operations  of  tlie  hank 
an-  confined  to  the  dii counting  bills  of  cxrliangc  not  loving  moie-lha n  fmir  months  to  nin, 
ami  to  the  purchase  and  sale  of  foreign  coins  of  gold  ami  silver.  Tlie  rate  of  discount  is 
fixed  at  o  j*-r  cent.  Tlie  sujwriuteudcnco  is  vested  in  a  director  and  eight  regents,  nomi¬ 
nated  by  tlie  sharelKilders  ;  and  the  government  appoint*  a  commissary  and  three  censors 
(from  among  the  shareholders),  who  exercise  the  highest  authority,  to  secure  obedience  to 
the  statutes.  An  annual  rvj*>rt  and  lialance-slieot  is  to  be  produced  yearly,  and  to  1  w 
accessible  to  all  sharelmlders.  The  maximum  amount  for  which  notes  are  i«uisl  is 
T.  2<XX)  I.  =  66/.  l.'ki-  \d.  sterling,  the  lowest  T.  200  I.  =r  6/.  13s.  4</.  sterling.  Tlie  bank 
is  ojK-n  from  !)  to  3,  and  it  discount*  twice  a  week.  Tlie  lank  is  a  profitable  establish¬ 
ment  ;  its  sliares  arc  at  a  considerable  premium,  and  it  ha-  -very  prospect  of  suecesj. 


QUARANTINE  REGULATIONS  OK  LEGHORN. 

The  quarantine  regulations  of  Leghorn  arc  the  most  rigorous  of  those  in  the 
Mediterranean  ports.  Ships  approaching  the  roads  of  Leghorn,  are  visited  by 
a  boat  from  the  health -ofhoc,  which  sends  on  board  two  guards,  one  of  whom- 
always  acts  as  pilot,  and  to  whom  six  crowns  arc  paid.  The  regulations  are,  that 

*•  At  soon  a*  the  vessel  is  brought  to  a  safe  anchorage,  one  of  the  guards  accompanies 
tlie  captain  in  his  Imat  to  the  health -office,  wliere  hi*  bill  of  health  is  demanded,  and  inquiry 
is  made  as  to  w  hat  vessel*  liave  been  commuuicated  with  during  the  voyage  ;  at  what  ports 
the  vessel  may  liave  touched ;  and,  also,  as  to  what  general  incidents  may  liave  oc¬ 
curred. 

“  Kxrcpt  die  bill  nfhealth,  no  oilier  papers  are  demanded  of  tlie  captain,  his  flag  alone 
being  considered  a  sufficient  vouclver  of  his  national  character. 

“  Should  there  lie  no  hills  of  health,  or  a  foul  one,  or  if  coming  from  a  suspected  j*>rt, 
and  all  ve.seU  from  the  I,ovaiit  and  coast  of  llariiary  are  considered  such,  tlie  nuarantiuc 
is  fivt-4  from  20  to  -10  days  ;  all  die  goods  on  hard  subject  to  purification.  -which  includes 
all  art  hies  of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  hernji,  flax,  hides,  bother,  featliers.  or  paper,  or  goods  of 
w  hich  tlie  jacking  is  formed  of  any  of  those  articles,  are  tnuisjwvrted  to  the  lazaretto,  w In-re 
every  joekage  is  oja-ned,  ami  undergoes  a  tliorough  )mrificatio!i  of  from  20  to  40  days  from 
the  orienitig  of  tin-  jaekagr,  the  quarantine  counting  from  this  period,  and  not  from  tlie 
day  that  the  gods  may  love  been  discharged  at  tlie  lazaretto.  'Die  expense  of  repacking 
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the  goods  to  be  transported  to  the  wnreWise*  in  tlie  city,  is  a  charge  upon  the  good* 
separate  from  the  lazaretto  duties. 

“  Vessels  remain  it.  tlie  road*  until  at  least  one-half  of  their  cargoes  is  discharged,  when 
they  arc  allowed  to  enter  tlie  mole. 

Tlie  (juararitine  on  vessels  having  elean  hill*  of  health,  and  not  coinin'*  from  susjieotrd 
place*,  is  generally  limited  to  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days,  hut  the  goods  that  are  liable  to 
contagion  must  be  transported  to  the  lazaretto. 

“  The  expense  of  lighterage  and  (lacking  alone,  of  a  cargo  of  2o0  ton*,  would  amount 
to  more  than  100/.  sterling. 

“  Tlie  allowance  to  tlie  guard*  during  the  <piarantiue  of  the  vessel  i.«  A  nauls  each  j=er 
diem,  together  witii  their  provisions,  which  is  always  a  charge  on  the  vessel,  and  not  on 
tlie  cargo. 

“  In  firing  the  above  number  of  days— for  jierforming  quarantine,  regard  lias  been 
had  to  the  sanitary  police  observed  in  other  countries,  and  to  the  attention  of  the  local 
authorities,  in  establishing  sanitary  cordons  w  hen  tlie  plague  breaks  out  in  the  neighbouring 
countries  of  Ottoman  dominion. 

“  Hut  if  the  eoutagion  should  manifest  itself  in  those  province*,  the  sanitary  council  will 
deliberate  upon  the  measures  necessary  to  lie  taken,  according  to  occurring  circumstance*. 

“  Tlie  regulation*  as  to  yellow  fever,  where  then-  are  elean  hills  of  health,  are  applied 
to  vessel*  from  America,  which  shall,  at  the  same  time,  produce  a  declaration  of  the  Tuscan 
consul,  or  at  least  of  sonic  other  European  cotuul,  that  the  place  t  :ijovs  good  hcaltli,  and 
that  the  adjacent  country  is  free  from  yellow  fever,  or  other  contagious  disease. 

“  In  cases  where  ea{>tain«  liare  not  provided  thrmsejvc*  with  tliis  consular  declaration, 
the  board  of  health  holds  a  .-pecinl  deliberation  to  decide  on  the  manner  in  which  vessels, 
passengers,  or  g-sx!*,  will  he  subjected  to  quarantine. 

Articles  subject  to  purification,  in  case*  of  doubtful  trills  of  health  respecting  yellow 
feTer.  are  verified  and  purified  on  board.  Articles  subject  to  infection,  in  cases  of  foul  bills 
of  health,  must  lie  purified  within  the  laxaretto. 

Vessels  subjected  to  treatment  as  having  foul  bills  of  health  for  yellow  fever,  as  also 
tho»e  with  foul  bills  of  health  for  the  “/•  httjttr  buhnnirunr,"  cannot  lx*  admitted  to  free 
pratique  until  their  interior  shall  have  been  disinfected  with  the  perfume*  of  i/uiltnn-mnr- 
recur,  and  with  wasliing*  of  chloride  of  lime,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  lading*  ; 
particular  attention  to  be  given  to  tlie  part*  of  the  vessel  most  fnsjucnted. 

QUARANTINE  REGULATIONS  DECREED  FOR  LEGHORN,  OCTOBER  1331. 


C  O  N  D  1 T  I  O  N. 


I.  1‘lagwe.  "  Hubooieone." 

Futliw  of  days  smmtiiit  to  rawsrof  « topic  km.  for 
arrivals  from  Turkish  Levant.  F-ytpt,  and  llarbsry. 
Pnvil  bill  of  bealtit.  St.  Jacob,  faxarrtto  , 

Doubtful  „  St-  Roeb . * 

Clean  ,.  do.  . 

"  itbooJ  susceptible  articles . 

J.  Ca*imrJ'r»m  tit  Kimftirm  tf  lltttct,  Inks  hUtdt.  ttmJ 

tkr  RtftMy  tf  Alrittt. 

Clean  bill  of  health.  Lararrtto  of  St.  Kocb  . 

In  filing  these  periods  consideration  has  b*vo  bad  to 
tbe  circumstance  of  thrae  countries  bciny  governed 
by  European  authority. 

3.  Prom  Dalmatia  and  Croatia. 

Days  of  observation  only. 

_ Clean  bill  of  health  .... 
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ITALIAN  STATES. 


CONDITION. 


j  UtDre.  lo 
jFeb.  incliuii 


I.  V'Umr  Ytvrr.  |  D»j». 

Dart  of  quarantine,  according  lo  cause*  oT  m.picion 
Tor  arriralt  from  America. '  ! 

Clean  MU  tf  kmhk. —  IX»»»  ef  itmrrpfhm.  j 

hrtt  Jruaoa.  from  the  equator  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer  .  7 

immt  Wtiunni,  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer  to  Cbarlrvlon  in- 

cluairetj-,  and  from  the  equator  to  all  South  America  .  j  4 

Third' du  .iot.  from  the  United  Sutea  between  Cbarleaton  ; 

and  Canada . 

lk*nklml  Ull,  of  hnefrfc. —  Dapa  ef  pnaraaliae. 

Lararetto  of  St.  Koch,  all  araaona.  antf  wbereerr  from  .  |  IB 

Without  susceptible  commodities.  rigid  .  J  1  * 

Ftml  MU  if  imUki—limt  f  f  uarualiae.  j 

Lazaretto  of  St-  Roeh.  all  seasons,  arid  wherever  from  <4 

Without  tutrrpUble  comroodilir* .  1» 

Suaeeptible  commodities.  rigid  .  '  • 


i  J'I3| 


Id 

T4 
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Vessel*  and  Vessels 

lVrvjnt.  of  War. 


Regulations  for  I  ’rurfe  <nm ning  from  Gibraltar  and  the 
mutt  of  Sjuiin,  rompritnl  between  thr  Ebro  and  G  vt* 
diniuj,  thr  Ralrarie  Jtlamlt,  and  J’ortmjnl,  with  cltnn 
Uilli  if  llralth.  I)av*  of  quarantine — of  observation  .  .  10  7 

From  Catalonia  and  dr  rrxt  if  the  north  of  Sfiain.  Ihys  of 
quarantine — of  observation  ......  3  2 


Tin*  roar L»  of  Spain  c< mi  prised  between  the  Ebro  and  the  GtiiCiltana,  including;  the  j>ort 
of  (iilrrallar,  have  Iv-en  considered  more  liable  to  infection  from  their  j>o*ition  and  contra- 
hand  traffic,  and  also  llieir  pruvimity  to  the  roast  of  A fnca. 

An  the  Balearic  Island*  rrxeivr  pnwiurlion*  from  tiic  two  America*,  accompanied  occa¬ 
sionally  witli  particular  cimimstanec*,  lewsela  from  thuse  islands  ant  subject  at  all  time* 
to  obtrrration,  notwithstanding  tlie  production*  may  lave  undcrgotie  a  quarantine  at  the 
huaretto  of  Mahon. 

When  vessel*  art;  vubjrcfed  to  a  long  quarantine,  three  medical  visit*  are  generally 
made,  and  wlten  merely  tinder  in*prrtiou,  two. 

It.  extraordinary  c*  e*  a  guard-boat  is  placed  near  the  vessel,  and  paid  Jbr  at  the  ratfc 
of  2r.  K d,  "sterling  jier  diem. 

In  every  case  of  assistance  rendered  by  the  sanitary  officers  to  a  vwscl  in  danger,  the 
commandant  of  the  port  determine*  the  award  due  to  them. 

AH  vestel*,  whether  Tuscan  or  foreign,  pv  the. same  quarantine  due*. 


6.  Regulation*  for  Cruitrr*  and  Cruel*  in  general,  which  hare  communicated  at  Sea 
with  other  l  'furl*. 


Cruiser*  in  time  of  general  good  health, 
days  of  quarantine 
..  in  time  of  contagion  .  . 

Vessel*  in  general,  in  time  of  goiW  lieidth 
„  „  contagion  . 

If  a  vessel  which  shall  hate  communicated  at  wn,  ran  present  cirrumstaiicc*  worthy 
particular  attention,  tlie  health  office  w  ill  decide  as  to  the  term  of  quarantine. 

Wl»en  it  is  discovered  that  a  vessel  lias  liad  communication  at  sea  with  another  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  a  eontaminatid  place,  the  rwel  is  Mihjecttd  to  tlie  same  treatment  as  one 
arriving  with  a  fotd  bill  of  health. 


Wsseh  and  May  be 

Penou*.  increased  to. 


At  tlie  lametta's 
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7.  Regulation t  for  Vessels  nrrieing  with  irregular  Health  Documents. 

iJsivxof  Quarantine. 

Not  baring  a  bill  of  lit-al tlr,  in  which  is  notes!  the  numlwr  of  i*-r>on*, 
or  the  name  of  the  captain,  a  master  not  being  properly  iden¬ 
tified  .....  .  ....  5  of  obtenatiou. 

Haring  on  board  an  execs*  of  person*  .  .  .  .  .  3  •  „ 

Having  less  persons  on  board  than  exposed  ....  5 

Wanting  confidence  in  tin*  good*  subject  to  quarantine  ...  5  „ 

If  there  ihouJd  arise  any  suspicion  tliat  the  mercliandire  is  tlic  produce  of  the  Ottoman 
Levant,  or  of  any  other  place*  subject  to  a  rigorous  quarantine,  and  that  it  ha*  not  under¬ 
gone  any  purgation ;  and  that  the  captain  or  master  of  the  vessel  ha*  not  official  or  govern¬ 
mental  document*  to  prove  tin*  place  of  their  embarkation  to  U-  one  of  free  />ratif/ur ;  the 
Board  of  Health  office  must  deliberate  on  the  nrojrer  measure*  to  !*■  pursued,  a*  in  the 
case  in  winch  the  diminution  of  the  persons  on  l ward  sliall  not  be  projwrly  accounted  for. 


Qcaraxtixe  Dt  ij. 


Vessels  of  25  tons  and  upwards  pay 
for  each  sanitary  visit  . 

For  the  vessel  carrying  the  medical 
tfficer  ..... 

Vessels  of  less  than  25  tons,  pay 
for  each  sanitary  visit  .  .  . 

For  the  vessel  .... 

For  each  guard  of  health,  placed  on 
board,  per  day  .  .  . 


|  If  with  food . 

3  4jFor  an  cilra-guard,  for  assisting  to 

I  rarry  the  cargo  to  the  .lazaretto  . 

4  (ijFor  each  guard  of  Iw.’lth  attending 

1  to  the  workmen  employed  in  rejeur- 
1  11  ing  the  vessel,”  if  necessary [wr 
3  4j  day  . 


PORT  RKGTLA1  K'.\S. 

Privileged  Flags. — No  flag  is  privileged  in  Tuscauy..  Even  the  Tu-can  flag  i*  privi¬ 
leged  only  in  as  far  as  regard*  anchorage  dues. 

Vessels  in  Cargo  or  in  IlaUast. — The  'utie*  enumerated  in  the  following  table  are 
the  same  for  vessels  in  cargo  or  in  ballast. 

Coasting  Trade. — Tliere  is  no  restriction  whatever  as  to  the  coasting  trade. 

Navigation  Duties. — Tlie  custom-house  duties  on  ge-*l*  are  the  same,  whether  im¬ 
ported  or  exported  in_Tuscan,  or  in  foreign  vessel*. 

Anchorage  and  Tonnage  Due*. — Tuscan  vessel*  of  less  titan  25  tons,  pay  *io  an¬ 
chorage  dues :  while  those  of  a  greater  tonnage  pay  lialf  tiro  amount  rated  in  the  table. 

Vessel*  employed  in  carrying  wr.M>d  or  coal  |>ay  ludf  the  duties,  whether  they  be  Tus¬ 
can  or  foreign. 

Fishing- vessels,  Tuscan  or  foreign,  pay  once  for  the  whole  year,  duties  amounting  to 
double  those  usually  cliarged  for  each  vnvsge. 

Vessels  putting  into  port  by  stress  of  weather,  &c.,  jay  the  full  duties. 

When  the  duty  has  been  once  paid  at  any  port  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  only 
the  third  part  of  the  same  duty  is  payable  at  the  other  jwrts,  by  a  vessel  cither  touching 
there,  or  being  on  the  sanie  voyage. 

Vessels  which  hare  sailed  Irotn  a  Tuscan  port  and  return,  having  been  unable  to  finish 
their  voyage,  do  not  pay  tire  tonnage  dues  again, 

-  The  following  vessels  arc  exempt  from  the  tonnage  Ax.,  due*.  1.  Vessel*  of  war,  and 
vessels  carrying  despatches  (miles*  they  liave  goods  on  board).  2.  Privateers.  Tlie*e  laU, 
however,  pay  all  other  dues. 

Pilotage  Dues. — All  vessels,  whether  Tuscan  or  foreign.  j>*y  the  same  pilotage  dues. 

A  duty  of  4s.  6d.  i*  payable  to  tiro  office  of  health  for  examining  tlie  vessel*  riding  at 
anchor,  and  providing  a  pilot. 

Vessels  arc  hot  eumje-lkd  to  take  a  pilot :  tire  pih/tage  dues  are  then  not  obligatory. 

Mooring  and  Hill  tf  Health  Dues. —  Vessels  with  smack  sail*  f«y  no  mooring  due*. 
The  Bill  of  HealUt  dues  for  thc.e  are  3*.  id.  when  above  25  tons,  aud  1  \d.  when  below 
that  tonnage. 
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I A  MAX  STATES. 


Taiile  of  the  Navigation  Duties  parable  by  Tuscan  nml  Foreign  Vessels  in  the 
Cirand  Duehv  of  Tuscany. 


Tomw;c. 
]()'  . 

U  iOi  Sm.-ict  Sail,. 

,1. 

itli  in 

0 

8 

Drawing 3  feet  of  water  . 

:  7  "  .  . 

4 

G 

8 

G 

8 

10 

13 

...  1 

0 

1 

0 

..  .  8  . 

8 

!  ..  9  ,.  . 

13 

4 

“  - 

’  .,  K)  . 

1G 

0 

•VI 

1 

And  for  each  additional  foot  of 

10 

3 

0 

3 

0 

water  drawn 

2 

0 

30 

(i 

8 

(> 

.8 

:  .Mooring  and  Hill  of  Health  Dues. 

GO 

.  .  9 

0 

12 

o 

d. 

70 

u 

4 

16 

H 

Vessels  with  square  sails,  widiotit 

90 

.  .  10 

X 

20 

0 

rvlation  to  their  flags,  or  ton- 

93 

IK)  • 

.  1  1 
.  13 

23 

8 

nngo,  for  mooring 

To  the  vessels  of  health  assist- 

1- 

4 

113  . 

13 

o 

29 

0 

in<r  to  moor  .  .  .  . 

G 

8 

1 30 

.  .  16 

.9 

33 

4 

Hill  «f  health  dues  . 

G 

8 

175 

.  .  20 

() 

40 

0 

i  \Vsm4s  with  smack  sails  for 

goo 

.  .  23 

4 

46 

K 

:  mooring  .  .  .  .  . 

0 

8 

And  *o  on 

,  adding,  f 

nr  v  <■"•-!* 

with  -n 

lack 

sail*  Hill  of  health  dues  . 

3 

1 

3,<  Id,  am 

1  with  *qu 

arc  >311“ 

•it.  9 d 

for  < 

•verv  For  revels  above  23  tons 

3 

4 

additional  *J 

'5  ton* 

Ditto  nbu'c  ditto 

0 

4 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

T  II  E  P  A  P  A  v  S  T  A  T  E  S. 

A  HE  A  AM)  PulMI.ATION. 

Tiie  area  of  all  flic  Papal  provinces  comprises  a  surface  of  about  1 7,000  square 
Eiylish  miles.  The  population,  according  to  the  census,  or  rather  estimate  of 
1K3.J,  has  been  numbered  as  high  as  2,7-12, 13  G.  This  incKJed  the  principality 
of  Henerento,  which  is  within  the  kingdom  of  NapJes.  We  consider  the  aoovc, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  actual  census  of  1929,  which  gave  2,0/9,324  as  the  total 
nund>cr  of  inhabitants  and  residents,  to  be  exaggerated,  and  from  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  we  have  been  able  to  collect  in  1838  and  1Sj9,  in  Italy,  we  think  it  safe 
to  estimate  the  population  at  no  more  than  2,500,000. 

According  to  the  Snff^io  tli  Sfotistica  i/fyli  Stud  1'nntitici,  a  recent  work,  vublished 
in  numbers  by  Sig.  Gabriele  Calindri,  die  pojmlation  of  all  die  Papal  State*  for  1932  con- 
sistednf  single  nun,  adullr,‘239.1T7  ;  single  women,  ditto,  234, 145;  married  ofboth  sexes, 
91 3,3*0; ;  widowers,  43,GI6;  widows,  34,126;  male  children,  <521,1x3;  female  ditto, 
333,012;  monks  or  regular  clergy,: '10,399';  priests  <«• 'ccttwr  ditto,  34,000;  nua«,82S4; 
total  (xipulatioii  of  tbe  Pa;  at  Statr-s,  tlu>  legations  includes!  2,592,329. 

Of  die  above,  1,176,179  were  landed  proprietors  farmers,  or  labourers,  with  their 
families;  GO  1.903  tradespeople  or  mechanics;  21.909  follow  the  liberal  professions  ; 
21.309  an'  wddier  vfjvamen  ;  33,-132  Wong  to  the  clergy  of  both  sexes  ;  and  217,639 
an-  infant.-. 


r.WMi.  ct.ut.*!. 
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Population  of  tlto  ritv  of  Romo  in  183fi  amounted  to  Idl.fM**  foul*,  consisting  of 
31,4***  male*  and  72,190  female*. 

Parochial  cbtirrlie*.  dl ;  families.  :IV>9'  ;  bi*ho|>«,  .17  ;  priest*.  1  HiS  ,  monk*.  2021 ; 
Nun*.  I47fi;  ScminariMsamlenlIcgiatcs.dll  ;  Heretic*  and  Turk*  (Jew*  excluded  h  201  ; 
Communicants,  1  12.910 ;  Non- Communicant*.  lO.T.'!*  :  marriage*.  III!/;  1  »>_\  *  I  apt  tied, 
22.**;  girl*  ditto,  21  1.7  ;  male*  died,  female*  ditto,  ld92. 

The  increase  of  population  from  I  S.'id  i*  1221  ;  the  hirtli*  are  n«  1  to  ,1.7  ;  the  death*  a* 

I  to  47;  the  female  hirth*  are  to  'ho  male  a*  I  to  1  — the  death*  to  the  birth*,  a*  1  to 

1  :  marriage*  to  hirth*.  a*  I  to  4. 

The  final!  population,  the joutty.  the  extensive  wa*tc*  of  the  Roman  State*  are 
attrihuted  to  xarinu*  cause*.  The  celibacy  of  the  clergy, — the  uunnerie*.  and  convent*. — 
the  wretched  Mate  of  agriculture, —  the  ten-  nature  of  the  papal  gmcmrmnl,  however 
paternal  it*  view*  may  lie,  are  all  entire*  w Inch  prevent  the  increase  of  the  iuhnlutant*  in 
a  country  blessed  by  the  Creator  with  the  greatest  natural  advantages. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

AGIUCPLTUHE  AM)  I'ASt  t'HAGE. 

\Yb  may  safely  state  that  there  arc  few  countries  v  onto  cultivated  than  the 
Papal  States,  if  wc  except  part  of  the  legations.  Speaking  of  the  territory  com¬ 
prised  within  the  province  of  Rome,  M.  Tournon,  in  his  very  interesting  work, 
informs  u*, 

"  The  whole  surface  of  the  province  *>r  depart meiit  of-Romr,  M.  Tounion  stale*  to  he 
It  Unit  (kXX)  square  mile*,  of  which  the  healthy  |x>rtinn*,  where  constant  cultivation  i<  prac¬ 
tised,  occupy  4(KXI ;  while  the  unwhul.^ome  plain*,  subject  to  the  tjrandr  cut  tun ,  or 
uneuual  alternation  of  crop*,  pasture,  and  fallow.,  fill  up  the  remaining  1 400.  Here  wo 
have,  then,  the  extent  of  the  evil,  ami  limit*  to  future  exaggeration. 

“  The  folio  wing  is  the  rtulutlru  or  <ur»ey  of  the  different  soil*  capable  of  production  in 
the  province  of  Rome,  ns  taken  by  the  able  engineer  Marini,  Man  pits  of  Yaconc. 

It. .t. Ida.  Acre*. 

Arable  land,  *u*ccptiblc  of  producing  cum  .  .  242.IXX)  9(>S,OOU 

Permanent  ]a»tunss,  meadows,  hay  livid*  .  .  102,000  IHH/XX)  ' 

Vinevanis  .  .  .  .  '  .  .  .  .  I4.GO0  dS,4(X) 

OrcliarxU  and  gardens  .  .  .  .  1,400  o,(i(X) 

Forest*,  chestnut  plantations,  coj«es  .  .  .  170, fXX)  OHO.OOO 

Total . dOO.(XX)  rsr  2,.1t  i0,(X  X  t 

*'  Of  die  242,000  mbliiaof  arable  land,  S2.000  are  in  the  healthy  district*,  and  lfiQ.000 
in  the  lowland*.  The  latter  are  sown  for  crnj>*  every  fourth  or  fifth  vear.  except  a  few 
»ii|H.'nor  *oil«,  wlierx?  tin- grain  returns  from  12  {«  Id,  and  which  an-  laid  alteniatidv  in 
cr-  p*  wnd  fallows.  During  the  llirw*  or  four  vear*  intervening,  the  ground  i*  left  to  *|x>n- 
taneiwf*  vegetation,  ami  after  tl>c  autumnal  ram*  it  !>ec*»me,<  covered  with  gras*  of  the  most 
luxuriant,  growth,  which  affonis  a  rich  pasture  to  the  ntunerou*  herd*  of  cattle  that  pmt*ti- 
tutr  the  priori]  rtd  wealth  of  the  country.  In  fact,  corn  crop*  are  only  considered  a*  an 
accessory,  and  pasture  i*  the  main  produce  of  the  field*.  Tliere  an>  als'mt  l(X),CXXI  head  of 
cattle,  l'tXXl  buffaloes.  and  700,000  sheep  gracing  in  these  plain*. 

“  M.  Tournon  then  give*  a  defaihxi  calculation  of  the  expen**-*  and  risk*  attending 
tillage  alld  the  rearing  of  crop*,  which  <tms  So  explain  tin-  preference  given  hv  tins 
farmer*  to  the  /xitfurizia  or  grazing  *ystem.  wliich,  assist  is  I  a*  it  is  by  the  facility  of 
migration  of  tlw  rattle  to  the  neighbouring  mountains  daring  the  dry  season,  affords  surer 
though  lower  profits,  with  liardlv  any  trouble  or  risk.  Thr  farmer*  vho  rent  thru  ra*( 
ritutri  arc  called  * Mcreanti  di  Cue  pay  na ;  they  art  farmer*,  merchants,  and  hanker*  at 
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The  other  productions  of  the  soil,  or  of  the  pastures,  consist  of  apples, 
cucumbers  and  melons,  garlic  and  onions,  potatoes,  flax,  seeds,  and  hempseed, 
linseed,  aniseed,  and  other  seeds,  almonds,  walnuts,  and  hazelnuts,  madders, 
saflrnn,  galls,  juniper  and  myrtle  berries,  barks  of  the  cork  and  other  trees  ;  oak, 
firs, and  Wnlmcr  nut-wood  ;  some,  potash  and  soda;  mulberry-trees;  cattle, 
sheep,  anil  pigs;  wool,  cheese,  hides,  skins,  bacon,  hams,  lard  and  butter;  silks, 
both  raw  and  organzinc ;  wax,  bonev.  tallow,  poultry,  horns  and  hones,  parch 
ment. 

The  following  h  a  report  on  the  agriculture  of  the  Roman  States,  furnished 
be  one  of  the  largest  lauded  proprietors  for  Dr.  Howring  : 

'■  M-'-t  ,tf  die  lao-l*  in  the  Agra  Homano — as  generally  in  the  Man-mmn  extending 
fi-nu  the  i-«iitii>e*  of  Tu-cany  to  tie  *•*  «f  Naples — me  divided  into  large  prop-rtie*.  'Die 
intent  \ .  iri  r-  iiiurh.  viw  containing  no  h--s  titan  St  XXI  In  eta  TV. — a«  that  of  (.'nmpuunrto, 
U-loreging  to  the  capital  of  St.  lVter,  and  let  for  nl«iul  g.T.tKX)  ermun  (.jtMX)/.  sterling)  — 
and  nth*-:-  not  exceeding  a  few  hundred  hectares.  But,  generally  speaking,  the  landed 
prop  rtio,  \urv  from  .T<X»  to  MKXl  hi-clarr*.  All  the  tract  of  rnuntrv  frutn  die  Ap-nnim-* 
to'  the  Mediterranean  i*  dividnl  into  pij-ti-dons  of  s-oii*idi-mldc  si/e.  vsitll  the  exception  of 
the  .ninirlimi  di-triet*  near  the  •owns  and  tillage*,  where  small  <--late*  exi't  belonging  to 
p-ttv  proprietors,  who  often  cultivate  them  hv  their  own  hands.  lint  the  ntimlwr  of 
wealthy  proprietors  is  -mall  —  pihap-,  there  are  iv>t  twenty  landholders  of  ample  fortune. 
The  large  estate*  are  fir  the  newt  pvrt  held  in  mortmain.  In  the  Adriatic  marshes,  in  the 
tVriara  nod  Itaieimi  di-triil*'.  tie-  lands  are  divided  into  large  prop-rtis-s  ;  elsewhere  there 
i-  a  great  -nUlivi-em  of  land.  Agrieiihurv  i*  in  apparent  pris-p-ritv  :  hut  the  faet  i«.  that 
the  majority  of  the  laudo  vus-r*  are  |>,tr  :  a  few  are  tolerably  well  olf.  but  the  opulent  are 

"  The  value  of  laud  is  nino-t  i...mite!y  vniious  ;  the  rent  in  the  Maremma  varies  from 
a  half  to  four  rrowns  p’r  hectare,  hut  neither  nnessirit  lepre.yuts  the  maximum  nor  the 
mil  imiim.  le  v..;,  I  the  M  irmimi,  its  the  pipul.-ib-on  In-mine*  more  deree,  the  rental  ri«e*, 
d<  |-  -i-ling.  of  •.  ••ui-.e,  on  1- It t \  and  other  eireuiietmn  e*  — ■  -ometimes  lendeting  gO  crown* 
p-  r  leviate  I  r=  I/,  sterling  1  p  r -.1111111111.  ns  in  t-u-es  w  here  there  ant  plantations  of  muflw-m- 
t:.<  olives,  vine*.  A<\,  nod  when-  there  are  adjacent  market,*  for  die  grain  produced,  ill 
-one-  raw—  die  rental  evcs-s-l*  crown*  p-T  h<-.  tare. 

••  l.-tnds  <1  >  not  ordinarily  rv  nder  tno-e  than  !i*.  p-r  cent  'on  the  cnpitnl.  when*  they-  are- 
fanned  011  the  iHizzrrin  prini-inle  :  in  the  .Maremma,  whs-re  they  are  generally  rented  hv  the 
farmer-,  d  p-r  is-ut  i  alout  the  av ei vge  n  turn.  In  the  neiglilKis.rlexal  of  Home  land 
read -K  -s-lls  for  l<>  vs-ur-' juireha-e  ;  and  the  -cone  -tats-  of'  things  exist*  in  the  v trinity-  of 
the  larger  town*  of  the  state;  hut  w In  re  :he  mrzzrriu  t'/ftriu  evi*t«  a  ptrrkjss-r  would, 
i-xp-ct  o  p.r  e.-nt  net  for  his  capital,  ansi  the  -ah-  of  «m-h  lauds  is  very  slifTn-iilt,  s'*pviaily  if 
tin-  pr  ip-rrv  is  i-xt<-u-ite.  (h-ueratlv  *p  iking,  die  nj<**t  profltahie  agricultural  pirsuit. 
C-pei.dlv  in  the  Maremtua.  is  Mr  */ri>;o('/  ttf  titf/lr. 

"  Agriculture  is  much  in  arrs-ar,  from  the  want  of  instruction  aiming  tile  ptjmlatien, 
where  t lie  population  i«  nmnenns  ansi  in  the  mar-hot  from  the  want  <if  hand*.  In  the 
Mtr- muia  the  land*  are  oft,-i.  left  to  re  pm-  for  from  three  to  seven  year*  :  lint  in  the 
un-re  poplssl  am!  die  l»  *t  eultivai-s|  part*  there  it  usually  ah  annua!  change  frutn  spring 

••  lie-  h-a-s-i  in  the  Matvmma  are  sometimes  underlet  to  smaller  rultivators,  and  even 
Mil-lit  id*. -d  into  small  frtu-tinn*.  Nothing  can  !<e  done  in  summer  cultivation  on  a  large 
ss-nle  from  the  state  of  the  climate.  In  miter  districts  land  i«  rarely  leased — it  is  almost 
all  i-ol-iniis-sl.  that  is,  cultivated  on  ,!ie  nierrs-ria  system.  Wlts-re  it  i*  Icjv«ssI.  the  h*sut< 
ts  !ii--iii  farms  the  laud,  lint  res  vise*  his  domini';!.  nr  the  |  met  ion  of  produce  which  Iwlongs 
t  •  tin-  owner*  tmds-r  the  mer/s-ria — a  system  winch  in  the  Human  States  op-rate*  calami- 
toii-b.  from  its  unimprovable  naWre,  and  which,  under  an  app-aransv  of  pro»j>eTity,  brings 
v'-ry  vs  (etched  results. 
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“  The  vtagr-s  jiniil  in  the  Maremma  van'  from  «  to  t  j >a til-*  pr  dav  (  1(V/.  to  «<V/.  i 
according  to  the  employment,  the  season,  .on!  tlie  locality  ;  in  the  p.pulou*  di-t:in.  wage- 
vnrv  from  I  to  -  pauls.  The  population  of  the  Mannimn  i-  sufficient  for  the  pre-ent  Mato 
of  cultivation — for  |ia.*turing  cattle,  ami  for  ordinary  l.iliour-.  I.almon  r.  migrate  tlieie 
from  more  pipulous  part*  of  the  Homan  States,  ami  from  the  Ahnir/i.  in  the -imuncr 
season  the  animal*  are  driven  from  the  plain*  to  the  mountain-  :  ami  after  tin-  tone'  of 
the  harvest  tiic  Maremma  arc  aliand'  tied,  in  cnn*cip:encc  of  the  malaria.  Tin-  indigt  uoin 
inhabitants  retire  to  tlieir  village*.  the  other  l.ib'unrx  return  to  their  homes. 

“  Tiie  agricultural  labourer*  have  no  education  whatever,  a:,d  no  no, an-  of  anpiinng  it.  in 

•  pile  of  excellent  natural  aptitude.  In  the  Maremma  they  lit.-  hodlv.  hut  -omowhat 
better  in  otJier  parts:  they  seldom  eat  animal  food ;  they  ih,  for  the  nm-t  pal",  maize 
bread  and  /»> Irnta.  le  ans  and  puUe  are  much  consumed,  a*  an-  other  vegetables.  Their 
leirmp'  i«  picehrttn .  a  mixture  of  wine  and  water,  in  winter,  and  wine  in  mpimer.  Tlio 
ctJuHt  (labourer*)  are  generally  in  debt  to  their  landlord',  as  tlieir  potion  of  the  charges 
is  more  titan  they  can  *u|ip>r».  mid  are  often  in  a  -iate  of  in-nlxency — «o  tliat  the  apparent 
rendering  of  property  held  oil  me/rerm  i<  -eld-.m  I«rne  out  by  the  rc-nlt -.  and  the  conve- 

•  pieuce  is  a  reduction  of  i,ll  the  potion  with  wiiiih  the  ro/.o/n  j-  -iiici.nrgcd. 

“  Though  the  general  anaii^i'tiienl  i-  that  the  landowner  -lull  ruche  from  the  colour 
half  the  produce  of  the  soil,  vet  tln  iv  are  many  ca-i*.  in  wliieli  the  ime-iin!  received  i-  not 
one-sixth  of  the  produce.  Tile  colotto  live-  up-n  the  land  ;  the  fi:*l  claim  luvomes  inevi- 
tahlv  to  supply  the  wnut-  of  hi-  family  :  lie  o't'.-unscxlir-t  hi*  own.  and  next  a  potion  of  the 
landlord's  share; —and  then  where  is  the  remedy  er  rodrev*  agniu-t  a  p-unde—  cultivator? 
There  is.  in  fact,  no  rrmedv. 

“The  cattle  of  the  Horn:  n  States  are  sufficient  for  the  ordinar,  cmi-umptioti.  Horses 
are  c\pirt<xl  ;  and  there  i*  a  -mall  imputation  of  oxen  and  swine.  The  race  of  *hccp 
inervaws,  and  the  supply  of  wool  for  foreign  ennutrie*  is  greatly  augmented. 

“Nothing  can  l“>  more  rude  than  the  aratorv  instruments  emploxt-d.  Ili-avv  custom¬ 
house  duties  prevent  the  introduction  of  improved  implements,  and  "the  arts  are  too  little 
advanced  to  allow  tlieir  production  at  home 

“There  arc  many  other  impilimcnts  to  agricultural  improvement* — «nch  as  the  jxvlitical 
situation  of  the  country — llie  protecting  system,  which  kecji*  all  the  pnslurmg  piwOT*  in 
backwardness — the  want  of  capital — the  want  of  p-pulaimn  in  the  Maremma,  ami  the 
meric ria  system  elsewliere — the  want  of  knowledge,  and  most  c-psinllv  of  agricultural 
knowledge — mortmain — the  heavy  burden  of  taxation,  falling  particularly  on  proprietors, 
agriculturists  and  tlieir  prodr  . -lions  and  the  difficulty  of  sale-  Irom  n  -trictnl  relations, 

“  The  inhabitant*  are  neitlier  indolent  nor  unwilling  to  U-ttcr  their  condition.  Tlic 
wonder  is  hour,  seeing  die  many  difficulties  ami  impediment.*,  *•>  ninth  lias  been  done. 
Much  activity  and  much  perseverance  have  really  been  exervised.  There  is  a  general 
desire  for  improvement— a  general  conviction  that  great  change-  are  nexts-ary  ;  hut  light 
is  wanting,  and  hands  to  guide,  and  there  is  much  di-enuragement  in  men's  minds. 
Better  instruction  in  agricultural  arts  would  bring  about  momentous  advance*.  Tlic 
smaller  la  he.  of  l  bo  Maremma  have  been  drained.  .but  lithe  lias  been  done  for  the  larger. 
There  is  a  vast  field  for  useful  and  profitable  exertion,  but  tin-  many  imp-diiuent*  have 
cbejked  it. 

“  Proprietors  have  extreme  difficulty  in  finding  fit  managers  for  t  heir  estates,  person*  w  ho 
Arc  willing  and  able  to  introduce  the  improvement*  tliat  have  Uvu  adopted  elsewliere  : 
hence  the  slow  growth  of  agricultural  melioration,  anil  the  ab-ence  of  tiio-v  anticipation* 
of  better  dav*  which  present  no  small  encouragement  to  exertion. 

“  Olive  [ilatitatioiM  were  long  among  tlie  most  productive  of  investment*.  lull  they  are 
now  less  so  than  the  cultivation  of  the  white  mulberry  iyt*"),  which  would  spread 
widely  were  capital  abundant.  Vineyards  hrve  been  too  largely  spread.  and  gi*«  no  re¬ 
turns  tsjui valent  to  tlic  outlay.  Tlie  culture  of  wheat  is  diminished,  hut,  from  no  other 
cause  titan  tlic  absence  of  external  demand,  ami  the  cons* (picul  decline  of  prices.  Great 
losses  have  been  the  result  of  tlic  application  of  new  land-  to  corn  pnductiou.  Of  late, 
an  advance  has  taken  place  in  tlic  priests  of  grain,  but  by  no  means  -ullicieut  to  tejetir  tlic 
loaaa*  of  years  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  tliat  the  com  lands,  which  had  been  **> 
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long-  a  source  of  ruin  to  the  owners,  should  be  again  applied  to  that  species  of  culture. 
Tlie  more  fertile  lands  of  the  Maremma,  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to  be  applied  to  the  growth 
of  wheat,  but  only  once  in  several  years.” 

The  following  account  is  translated  from  a  report  published  in  the  bulletin  of 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  : 

“  The  territory  of  the  province  of  Civita-Vecchia,  many  parts  of  which  are  unculti¬ 
vated,  still  belongs  to  a  small  number  of  rich  proprietors,  who,  instead  of  inviting  peasants 
to  their  lands,  so  as  to  form  villages,  as  in  Umbria  and  La  Marche,  have  hitherto  preferred 
to  give  them  up  as  pasture  for  cattle,  and  which  bring  them  in  only  a  small  sum  per  head. 

“  They  are  now  making  an  artesian  well  at  Cnrneto,  a  village  about  4  leagues  distant 
from  Civita-Vecchia.  If  the  attempt  succeed,  the  number  of  these  wells  will  soon  be  in¬ 
creased  in  the  province,  and  the  value  of  property  also  improve. 

“  Corn.  —  If  this  province  were  well  cultivated,  its  population  being  only  21,000,  it 
might  produce  1  18,000  hectolitres  of  corn,  instead  of  the  present  produce  of  60,000  or 
70,000.  It  must  be  remembered  also,  that  this  does  not  prevent  the  price  of  com  being 
very  low  in  the  Roman  States.  For  instance,  in  July,  1841,  the  prices  were  as  follow: 

1st  quality,  12  fr.  30  c.  per  hectolitre. 

2d  „  11  74 

“  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  Roman  States  a  good  harvest,  under  good  culture,  would 
be  sufficient  to  support  the  population  for  four  years. 

“  liny. — The  province  of  Civita-Vecchia  only  produced  half  the  average  harvest  in  the 
year  1841  ;  viz.,  10.5,000  loads  of  100  kilogrammes  each.  The  price  of  hay  in  July  was  as 
follows : 

At  Rome  ...  ,5  fr.  97  c.  per  100  kilogrammes. 

„  Civita-Vecchia  7  60  „  „ 

“  Madder. — The  Princess  of  Canino  lias  recently  brought  workmen  from  France,  and 
instruments  necessary  for  the  culture  of  this  root,  which  appears  to  he  successful  in  the 
Principality. 

“  Homan  Marshes. — These  extend  from  the  confines  of  Tuscany  to  the  frontiers  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  from  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Apennines. 
This  territory  is  divided  into  about  600  farms  of  500,  1000,  and  1500  hectares  each.  The 
most  considerable  of  these  is  that  of  Campomorio,  situated  in  the  Pontine  marshes,  and 
belonging  to  the  chapter  of  St.  Peter. 

“  There  arc  only  from  16,000  to  18,000  inhabitants  of  the  Maremma.  The  half-savage 
peasantry  of  Sabinn  and  the  Abruzzo  to  the  amount  of  25,000  or  30,000,  come  down  an¬ 
nually  in  the  months  of  July  and  August  to  gather  in  the  harvest.  The  habitual  un- 
healtiiiness  of  the  Maremma,  and  perhaps,  still  more  the  carelessness  and  want  of  means  of 
preserving  their  health,  of  this  wandering  population  soon  destroys  large  numbers  of  them. 

“  The  system  of  cultivation  adopted  between  the  Tiber  and  Tuscany  is  very  expensive, 
as  almost  every  tiling  is  done  there  by  manual  labour,  in  tile  midst  of  a  country  which  is 
unhealthy,  and  of  a  people  endowed  with  little  activity.  The  labourers  are  divided  into 
bantls,  under  the  direction  of  “  corporals,”  who  engage  them  under  certain  conditions  to 
the  Mereanti  di  Campayna. 

“  These  agriculturalists  also  hire  shepherds  to  take  care  of  their  flocks. 

“  The  Maremma,  include  the  pontine  marshes,  which,  in  the  time  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
contained  several  cities.  These  marshes,  covering  a  surface  of  nearly  19,000  hectares,  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  South  of  Rome,  from  Vclletri  to  Terracino.  Leo  X.  and  Sextus  V.  have  both 
unsuccessfully  endeavoured  to  drain  them.  Still  later,  Pius  VI.  undertook,  for  the  same 
end,  considerable  works,  but  with  no  better  success,  though  at  an  expense  of  360,000/. 
Some  parts,  however,  of  the  marshes  were  drained.  The  present  pope  has  given  them  to 
his  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Braschi. 

“  M.  de  Prony,  a  French  engineer,  who  was  sent  in  1812  to  examine  these  marshes, 
estimated  the  total  expense  of  their  drainage  at  400,000/. 

“Wool. — It  is  estimated  that  the  southern  provinces  alone  of  the  Roman  States  annually 
produce  2,000,000  lbs.  of  wool  for  spinning.  Two-thirds  of  this  quantity  is  exported.  The 
remainder  is  consumed  in  the  native  manufactories. 
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“  In  the  month  of  July,  1841,  the  prices  of  wool  were  as  follow: 

1st  ouality  .  .  .  .  310  fr.  per  100  kilog. 

2d  ‘  „  .  .  .  .  280  „ 

3d  . .  260  „ 

“  The  best  qualities  are  made  at  T’ornctto,  Montalto,  Canino,  Monte-Romano,  and  the 
hospital  of  Saint-Espirito. 

“  Previous  to  the  year  1800  almost  all  wool  of  Roman  growth  was  exported  to  France, 
and  wits  employed  in  the  manufactories  in  the  south  of  that  country,  for  the  fabrication  of 
coarse  cloth.  This  trade  was  abandoned  at  the  time  of  Great  Britain  blockading'  the 
French  ports,  and  since  that  time  this  market,  which  furnished  wool  at  moderate  prices,  and 
had  also  the  advantage  of  being  near  the  southern  French  ports,  has  been  abandoned  by 
that  country.  It  appears,  however,  that  in  1841  nine  French  vessels  took  in.  cargoes  to  the 
amount  of  1384  bales  of  native  wool,  weighing  obit, 243  lbs.  Roman,  and  of  the  value  of 
21,920/. 

“ Cattle . — The  great  drought  of  1841,  and  the  consequent  scarcity  of  fodder,  compelled 
many  farmers  to  sell  all  their  cattle  not  indispensably  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  their 
lands.  The  price  of  beef  in  August  fell  from  74  c.  per  kilog.  which  was  the  price  a  little 
more  than  a  month  before,  to  68  c. 

“  The  number  of  cattle  annually  exported  from  the  Roman  States  has  been  already 
given. 

“IVond. — Pope  Leo  XII.  published  a  code  of  forest  laws,  containing  many  good  regu¬ 
lations  for  the  cultivation  and  preservation  of  the  state  forests  ;  hut  this  code  is  no  longer  in 
force,  and  the  pontificial  government  has  sold  the  greater  part  of  its  forests. 

“  The  forest  of  Lano,  which  is  three  leagues  from  Civita-Veechia,  and  which  was 
sold  below  its  value  in  1839,  furnishes  all  the  wood  for  building  and  burning  exported  to 
Algiers  ;  but  the  continual  clearance  going  on,  makes  it  very  scarce.  Tito  wood  for 
building  will  henceforth  be  barely  sufficient  for  the  government  arsenals. 

“ Stares . — Staves  of  cerro  (/rosso,  but  especially  of  oak,  are  much  sought  after,  especially 
by  Spain.  The  Isle  of  Elba  exports  them,  receiving  in  exchange  coffee,  sugar,  and 
spirits.” 


MINERALS,  STONES,  AND  EARTHS. 

We  know  little  of  the  mineral  productions  of  the  Roman  States.  A  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  works  have  been  written  by  Brocci :  no  account  of  the  minerals  that 
can  he  relied  upon  exist. 

Clays,  fit  for  porcelain  and  earthenware,  arc  said  to  abound,  and  various 
ochres,  fuller’s  earth,  and  alabaster,  are  found.  The  following,  relative  to  the 
Roman  minerals,  we  extract  from  the  bulletins  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce,  Paris  for  1841  and  1842 : 

“  Pozzolani. — The  quarries  are  situated  at  about  a  league  from  Rome,  and  belong  to 
Sign.  Neposi,  who  has  the  exclusive  exportation  from  them. 

“  Sulphur. — These  mines  are  on  the  territory  of  Rimini,  and  produce  annually 
4,000,000  lbs. 

“  Coal. — Coal-mines  are  supposed  to  exist  at  Beracqua,  Pcsaro  in  the  territory  of 
Sogliano,  and  other  places.  Large  pieces  were  found  in  1778,  and  several  attempts  were 
made  to  explore  the  mines,  but  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  they  consist  of  true  coal,  or 
anthracite. 

“  A  ton  of  coals  from  Newcastle  costs,  at  Civita-Vecchia,  from  3,5  to  40  fr. 

“  Rock  Alum. — There  is  a  large  mine  at  Golfa,  near  Civita-Vecchia,  which  was  ex¬ 
plored  at  the  cost  of  government.  The  average  amount  obtained  is  1,125,000  kil.,  and 
the  price  for  some  years  has  been  30  fr.  per  1 00  kil.  The  sale  has  fallen  off  since  the  discovery 
of  artificial  alum. 
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“  Iron  and  Lead. — There  is  an  iron  and  lead  mine  near  that  of  alum.  The  last  time  it 
was  examined,  was  in  1N2G.  hut  the  produee  was  less  than  the  expense  of  working,  and 
the  mine  is  no  longer  worked.  There  is  a  talk  of  working  them  again  under  the  direction 
of  Fren  di  engineers. 

'  Jiay  Salt. — The  salt-pits  are  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  and  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  The  first,  which  are  the  i idlest,  arc  on  the  coast  of  Ccrvia  and  Comacchio ; 
the  second,  which  are  the  best,  on  that  of  Corneto  and  Ostia. 

These  salt-pits  annually  produee:  lbs. 

Ccrvia  .  ' . f.0, 000,000 

Comacchio .  20,000,000 

Corneto .  12,000,000 

Ostia .  2,000,000 


Total  .  .  8  -1,000, 000 

The  consumption  of  salt  in  the  Unman  States  amounts  to  37.000,000  lbs.,  or  13  lbs. 
per  head  per  annum.  The  remainder  is  exported  to  the  neighbouring  countries. 

The  transport  of  native  salt,  to  the  provinces  beyond  the  Apennines  is  too  difficult  and 
expem-ive  to  be  carried  on.  lienee,  French  salt  is  consumed  there. 

Vitrinl. — 'I'he  manufactory  of  vitriol  is  situated  near  Viterbo,  100,000  lbs.  are  annually 
made,  half  of  which  is  exported. 


MAM  FACTUKKS. 

The  Roman  manufactures  have  been  attempted  to  be  encouraged  by  premiums 
on  those  manufactured  at  home,  and  by  prohibitions  or  high  duties  on  those  im¬ 
ported  from  abroad.  They  arc  generally  in  a  wretched  condition,  although  an 
official  report  prepared  for  Dr.  Bowring,  in  1S.3G  (of  which  the  following  is  an 
abridgment),  presents  some  appearance  of  manufacturing  industry. 

“  The  principal  manufacture  is  that  of  woollens  of  ordinary  quality,  consisting  of 
cloths,  castors,  cassimeres,  Circassians,  serges,  woollen  caps,  blankets,  and  carpets.  Rome 
is  the  most  important  seat  of  this  manufacture.  Bologna  was  formerly  a  seat  of  woollen 
manufacture,  but.  has  ceased  to  be  so.  The  value  produced  by  these  fabrics  is  calculated 
at  300,000  crowns,  GO, 000/.  They  are  all  used  in  the  States.  Formerly  large  quantities 
of  woollen  caps  ( Uvryanzoni )  went  to  Naples  ;  but  the  Neapolitan  manufacture  of  them 
has  superseded  ours.  There  went  also  to  the  Lombardo- Venetian  territories  many  carpets 
from  Pergola  ;  worsted  stockings  from  Fabbriano  ;  but  they  have  been  prohibited,  and 
that  trade  is  at  an  end. 

“  The  Roman  government  established  premiums  in  1821,  and  they  gave  a  great  im¬ 
pulse  to  the  woollen  manufactures.  On  the  abolition  or  modification  of  the  system  of 
premiums  the  production  diminished,  and  all  attempts  to  revive  it  have  failed. 

“  Next  to  woollens  in  importance  stands  the  manufacture  of  hats.  They  are  well- 
made  everywhere,  but  especially  at  Rome,  and  to  the  amount,  of  200,000  crowns, 
(40,000/.  sterling).  We  import  no  forcigu  hats,  but  send  sonic  of  ours  to  Tuscany,  Naples, 
and  the  republic  of  St.  Marino. 

“  At  Fabriano  they  make  felt  cloth  for  printers,  distillers,  and  packers  of  silk,  but 
especially  for  paper-makers,  and  the  quality  is  excellent. 

There  are  silk  manufactories  in  Rome,  Bologna,  Camerino,  and  Perugia,  where  lus¬ 
trings,  damasks,  parati,  felps,  velvets,  and  gros  de  Naples  are  made.  In  the  two  first 
places  the  fabrics  prosper,  in  the  other  two  they  decay.  There  are  manufactories  of  plain 
silk  ribbon  in  Bologna,  Forli,  Pesaro  and  Fanno,  and  of  silk  stockings,  which  are  well 
made,  in  Rome,  Bologna,  Pesaro,  Ascoli,  and  Ancona.  Silk  lace,  galloons,  fringes, 
tassels,  cords,  &c.,  either  of  silk  alone  or  mixed  with  other  materials,  are  manufactured 
in  Rome.  .’ 

“  Bologna  has  always  been  distinguished  for  its  manufacture  of  silk  veils  and  white 
and  coloured  crapes  ;  but  the  trade  is  declining,  and  the  exports  do  not  now  exceed  30,000 
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crowns  per  annum.  Silk  for  umbrellas  (the  frames  being’  imported)  is  made-  in  Rome 
and  Bologna. 

“  Next  in  importance  to  woollen  and  silk  manufactures  arc  those  of  tanned  and  dressed 
leather  in  Rome  and  the  principal  cities  of  the.  States.  The  leather  of  Rome  for  soles 
was  formerly  in  great  repute  and  largely  exported,  hut  this  has  ceased  to  he  the  case.  The 
quantity  produced  annually  is  about  1 1  million  lbs.,  not  comprising  the  dressing  and  dyeing 
of  200,000  skins  of  calves,  lambs,  kills,  and  sheep.  It  is  estimated  the  tanneries  out  of 
the  capital  prepare  about  2,000,000  lbs.  of  hides.  Shoes  and  saddlery,  of  course,  occupy 
many  hands.  Gloves  are  made  in  Rome  .and  Bologna  to  the  extent  of  from  90,000  to 
100,000  pairs  yearly,  but  the  trade  is  falling  away.  Parchment  is  manufactured  in  Rome, 
Foligno,  and  Fabriano,  but  not  m  sufhcicnt  quantity  to  supply  the  demand,  about  (>000 
to  7000  skins  being  annually  imported  from  Naples.  Glue  of  various  sorts  is  made  in 
Rome  and  Fabriano ;  but  150,000  lbs.  are  yearly  received  from  other  countries  to  meet 
the  demand.  Roman  musical  strings  enjoy  a  very  ancient  and  deserved  reputation.  The 
annual  quantity  made  amounts  in  value  to  10,000  crowns,  and  they  arc  sent  to  France, 
Russia,  and  other  countries. 

“  Wax  candles,  to  the  amount  of  2.70,000  crowns,  are  manufactured  in  Rome,  Bologna, 
Perugia,  Foligno,  Ancona,  Ascoli,  and  Pesaro,  and  tallow  candles  to  the  value  of  60,000 
crowns. 

“  Cotton  manufactures  arc  less  extensive  than  those  of  wool  and  silk.  The  raw 
material  is  wanting.  In  the  art  of  spinning,  machinery,  and  dyeing  the  Romans  are  in 
arrears,  and  cannot  compete,  in  quantity  or  quality,  with  French,  Swiss,  or  English  goods  ; 
indeed,  of  our  cotton  fabrics,  that  alone  of  the  Dioclesian  Baths,  where  prints  and  calicoes 
are  made,  is  entitled  to  be  spoken  of.  The  government  has  made  great  sacrifices  to 
maintain  this  establishment,  bat  the  result  has  not  corresponded  with  the  east.  Some 
cotton  goods  arc  well  manufactured  in  Rome  and  elsewhere,  of  middling  qualities,  which 
suffice  for  the  consumption  of  the  people. 

“  The  fabrics  of  hemp  and  flax  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  cotton  ;  they  arc  of 
the  lower  and  middle  sorts,  and,  as  the  raw  material  is  indigenous  and  of  very  superior 
quality,  the  goods  are  excellent  in  their  way.  All  these  are  manufactured  cither  in  public 
schools,  orphan  asylums,  or  private  houses.  Factories  there  are  none.  The  amount  pro¬ 
duced  is  not  known.  Ropes  and  cordage,  which  are  exported  to  Greece,  the  Ionian  Islands, 
and  Venice,  are  made  to  the  amount  of  160,000  crowns  annually. 

“  The  paper  manufacture  is  considerable ;  and  it  is  increasing,  being  estimated  at 
3,600,000  lbs.  yearly.  / 

“The  manufactured  soap  produces  140,000  crowns. 

“  Of  cream  of  tartar,  the  major  part  of  which  goes  to  England,  the  annual  produce  is 
750,000  lbs. 

“  Liquorice-juice  is  made  at  Grottamare,  to  the  extent  ot  from  30,000  to  40,000  lbs. 

“  In  the  same  town  is  a  sugar-refinery,  where  from  2,000,000  to  3,000,000  lbs.  of  raw 
sugar  arc  worked.  This  renders  two-thirds  in  refined  sugar,  hut  the  improved  machinery 
now  erecting  will  give  7  per  cent  more  Experiments  are  being  made  in  the  same  neigh¬ 
bourhood  in  boot-root  production  :  they  are  said  to  he  successful. 

“  There  are  many  iron  works,  though  the  ore  is  imported  ;  the  furnaces  give  50,000  lbs. 
per  day  of  pig  iron,  and  about  2,000,000  lbs.  per  annum  of  bar  iron.  There  is  an  iron- 
wire  manufactory  in  Rome,  which  produces  100,000  lbs.  per  annum.  Nails  and  holletti  are 
made  in  different  parts  to  the  extent  of  600,000  lbs.  At  Sellano  and  Assisi  rasps  and 
files  are  manufactured  as  follows  12,250  do/.,  large,  23,500  do/.,  various,  1000  do/, 
fine,  15,000  bundles  large  rasps.  In  Assisi  about  4000  lbs.  of  sewing-needles  are  yearly 
made. 

“  The  brass  pins  of  Urbino  are  famous  ;  the  quantity  made  is  to  the  amount  of 
14,000  crowns.  The  screws  of  Tivoli  are  increasing'  in  demand,  and  the  amount  manu¬ 
factured  is  worth  about  12,000  crowns. 

“  The  copper  manufactures  give  nearly  80,000  crowns ;  and  that  of  fine  earthenware 
100,000  crowns  ;  of  common  earthenware  the  produce  is  50,000  crowns. 

“  In  Rome,  Rimini,  Pesaro,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara,  are  manufactures  of  glasses  and 
bottles  to  the  value  of  90,000  crowns.  There  is  also  one  of  window- glass,  to  tho  extent  of 
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40,000  crowns.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  the  fabrication  of  Bohemian 
glass,  hut  they  have  failed. 

“  In  the  mountains  of  Tolfa  the  best  alum  that  is’  known  is  dug  in  large  quantities. 
Formerly  this  was  a  brilliant  trade ;  hut  as  artificial  alum  has  been  introduced,  at  con¬ 
stantly  lowering  prices,  so  have  the  Roman  alum-mines  declined  in  activity.  The  state¬ 
ments  of  their  produce  are  uncertain  and  contradictory.  A  monopoly  exists,  and  there  is 
an  interest  in  concealing  the  truth.  Raw  sulphur  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  the 
Roman  and  Resaro  districts ;  its  quality  is  excellent.  There  is  a  sulphur  refinery  in 
Rimini.  Roth  raw  and  refined  suffice  not  only  for  the  home  consumption,  but  to  allow 
an  exportation  of  4, (XX), 000  lbs  ,  giving  annual  proceeds  of  120, 000  crowns. 

“  In  general  the  manufactures  of  woollens,  cottons,  silk  veils,  leather,  gloves,  alum, 
are  nnprosjicrous." 

This  forms  another  of  the  many  examples  of  the  fictitious  system  of  pre¬ 
miums  and  high  duties,  and  prohibitions. 

Wc  add  an  abstract  of  a  report  on  Roman  manufactures,  in  the  bulletin  of  the 
minister  of  commerce  and  agriculture,  Paris,  1 842. 

The  population  of  the  Roman  States  is  more  agricultural  than  manufacturing.  The  following  is  the 
present  situation  of  the  principal  manufactures. 

hi  I'rogress. — Hats  and  bonnets,  tissues  of  silk  ( miscellaneous),  paper,  sulphur  (working  mines  of). 

Fa  Urn;  ( >[1. — Drapery,  woollens,  chamois  dressing,  glove-making,  cotton  manufactures. 

Hats  and  Homiets  of 'Wind  and  Nip. — There  arc  127  manufactories,  producing  an  annual  value  of 
hi, 410/.  They  are  exported  to  Tuscany  and  Naples. 

Tissues  Ilf  Silk. — 64  manufactories,  36  of  which  are  at  Rome  j  the  piincipal  produce  is  lustrings  and 
damasks,  Otc.  About 5  bid/,  worth  is  annually  exported,  the  greater  part  being  retained  for  home  con- 

Fa/wr. — There  are  70  paper  manufactories.  The  best  arc  at  Koine,  Foligno,  Chiaravalla  and  As- 
coli.  The  total  quantity  manufactured  is  estimated  at  1,200,000  kilogrammes.  The  trade  in  rags  far 
jia/ii  i -making  has  lately  been  made  the  subject  of  a  long  regulation. 

Tissues  if  11  oat. — 33  manufactories,  producing  coarse  tissues  of  tbc  value  of  65,100?.  The  Hospital 
of  St.  Michael  at  Rome,  which  employs  200  or  600  workmen,  makes  mixed  cloths  for  liveries  and  the 
tine  of  the  soldiery,  all  of  national  wool.  At  Spoleto,  the  cloths  are  of  such  a  bad  quality  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  dispose  of  them.  Tlic  manufactories  at  Matclica  prepare  a  stuff  very  well  adapted  for  making 

Prcpareil  Leather. — 200  manufactories,  44  of  which  are  at  Koine.  The  best  are  at  Ancona,  Bologna, 
Peaaro  and  Scnigaglia.  100  years  ago,  those  of  Koine  had  great  reputation.  Total  quantity  prepared, 

^  Leather  Gloves. — 12  manufactories,  which  make  from  90,000  to  100,000  pairs  annually.  Those  of 

Tissues  of  Cotton. — 2  manufactories,  one  at  Rome,  and  the  other  at  Civita-Vecchia.  Avery  small 
quantity  prepared,  and  of  had  quality. 

Glue.. — 2  manufactories,  one  at  Rome,  and  the  other  at  Fabriano,  which  make  50,000  kilogrammes  of 
good  quality. 

^  Strings  for  Musical  Instruments. — 1  manufactories.  The  best  is  at  Rome,  and  lias  been  established 

Cordage. — This  is  made  more  especially  in  the  Marches,  &c.  The  annual  produce  is  estimated  at 
^  Cream  of  Tartar — 19  manufactories.  The  best  being  at  Ancona  and  Grottomare,  produce  250,000 

White  Lead. — 1  manufactory  at  Rome.  No  returns  of  the  produce. 

Sidjihurir  -nil  JVitrir  Acids. — 2  manufactories,  one  at  Bologna,  and  one  at  Rimini.  No  returns. 

HV/j  Candles. — 211  manufactories,  producing  a  value  of  1:3,000/.  The  best  are  at  Rome,  Foligno, 
Bologna,  I’esaro,  Ascoli,  l’erousa,  and  Ancona. 

A  papal  bull  interdicts  the  use  in  churches  of  any  other  lights  than  pure,  wax  candles,  and  a  duty 
amounting  to  a  prohibition,  is  imposed  on  spenneccti  and  other  composition  candles. 

Iran  and  Cast  Iron. — 3  furnaces  at  Canca,  Bracciano  and  Canino. 

Iron  in  liars,  ,(-c. — 16  manufactories.  The  chief  are  at  Rome. 

Files  and  Hasps. — 10  manufactories,  9  being  at  Sellano,  and  1  at  Assisa. 

Hails  and  Screws. — 1  manufactory  at  Tivoli,  where  great  improvements  have  been  made. 

Pins  and  Needles.— 1  manufactory  of  steel  needles  at  Assisa,  hut  they  are  not  very  good ;  1  of  brass 
pins  at  Urhin,  an  old  and  well-known  city.  Steel  pins  witli  glass  heads  arc  made  al  Bologna. 

Parchment. — 3  manufactories  at  Rome,  Fuligno,  and  Fabriano;  hut  they  do  not  provide  enough  for 
the  consumption  of  the  country.  1 

False  Pearls. — These  are  made  at  Rome,  and  are  much  in  demand. 

Hcjincd  Sugar. — 1  manufactory  at  Grottomare,  which  enjoys  exclusive  privileges.  It  refines  about 
1,000,000  kilogrammes  of  raw  sugar. 
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Liquorice  Juice. — 1  manufactory  at  Grottomare,  which  makes  from  30,000  to  40,000  lbs.  annually. 
Soap.-— 40  manufactories ;  20  are  at  Rome,  and  employ  the  best  processes,  but  the  largest  is  at 
Ponte-Lagoscuro.  The  annual  value  made  is  estimated  at  30,400/. 

Saltpetre. — 7  manufactories.  No  returns  of  the  produce. 

Glass  Panes. — The  only  existing  manufactory  has  been  removed  from  Rome  to  Poggio-Mirtelo. 
Unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made  to  form  plate-glass. 

Glass  Manufactures  of  all  hinds. — The  best  manufactories  are  at  Rome,  Rimini,  Pezzaro,  Bologna, 
and  Ferrara.  Black  bottles  are  also  made  there. 

Verdigris. — 3  manufactories  at  Rome,  Ancona,  and  Rimini.  The  last  is  said  to  be  the  best. 

The  Implements  of  Husbandry,  the  Machinery  and  Tools  used  in  the  Manufactories  are  all  of  the  most 
unimproved  kind. 

Tire  Hoads,  as  well  as  the  horses  used  ou  them,  are  generally  in  good  condition. 

FAIR  AT  SINIGAGL I A  IN  1841. 


The  following  account  of  this  fair  is  translated  from  the  Bulletins  already 
quoted  for  1842  : 

This  fair,  which  lasts  for  20  days,  during  which  time  the  city  is  declared  a  free  port,  commences  on 
the  20th  of  July,  and  closes  on  the  10th  of  August.  Nearly  all  the  foreign  merchandize  came  in  Kill, 
as  usual,  from  Trieste,  Venice,  Ancona,  and  Leghorn.  The  following  arc  the  countries  whence  the  most 
important  articles  originally  came  : 

Tissues  of  silk — Switzerland,  Turin,  Milan,  Florence,  and  Lyons. 

,,  wool,  cloth,  &c. — Belgium  and  Prussia. 

„  cotton — England  and  Switzerland. 

„  flax  and  hemp — Switzerland  and  Germany. 

Iron,  hardwares,  and  haberdashery — England  and  Germany. 

Leather— Germany. 

Jewellery  and  clockB — Switzerland  and  Geneva. 

The  articles  which  came  from  France  consisted  solely  of  fashions,  novelties,  &c.,  intended  for  the 
retail  trade. 

Foreign  vessels  entering  at  Sinigaglia  do  not  enter  their  certificates ;  hut  the  employes  of  the  port 
take  note  of  their  cargoes. 

The  fair  at  Sinigaglia  has  remained  stationary  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  numerous  failures  ex¬ 
perienced  at  Vienna,  Trieste,  and  several  German  cities  in  18-11  have  occasioned  a  fall  in  the  price  of 
most  articles,  and  led  to  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  transactions  carried  on. 

The  total  value  of  articles  imported  has  been  estimated  at  1,700,000/.  steiling,  and  was  as  follows  : 


f  Wool  .  .  .  154,8001 

Tissues  of  <  Cotton  .  .  .  .  110,280  >  319,840 

L  Silk,  &c.  .  .  .  84,700  J 

Miscellaneous  manufactures  ....  310,600 

Jewellery .  143.000 

Haberdashery . 114,280 


C  Sugar . 

47,040  -I 

Colonial  Produce  . 

2  Coffee  ..... 

23,160  j> 

72,720 

(  Cinnamon  .  .  .  . 

r  Iron,  iron-wire,  iron  and  steel 

2,520  J 

5 

Metals 

4  manufactures  . 

42,480  [ 

54,480 

C  Lead,  unmanufactured 

12,000  ) 

Hides  and  Skins  . 

f  Hare . 

t  Other  kinds  .  .  .  . 

6,600  i 

42,000  £ 

48,600 

Drugs,  colours,  and  medicines  .  .  .  43.440 

Hardwares  . . .  .  22,840 


,  ( For  building,  beams,  rafters,  &c.  1.4,400 

Wood  .  •  •  l  Dycwoodg  .  .  .  .  0,400 

Flax . 12,000 

Hemp  and  cordage . 5,440 


Spirits  . 

Rum 

Coni  and  rice 

Oil  .  . 


21,800 

18,040 

13,640 

7,840 

5,000 

12,000 

11,840 
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Pottery,  porcelain,  delf,  &c . 8,920 

Wool . o,320 

Books,  paper,  and  prints  ........  5,040 

Soap  . . 4,800 

Miscellaneous  articles  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  409,520 


The  value  of  articles  coming  from  Ancona  is  estimated  at  320,000/. 

The  chief  trade  is  in  British  iron  and  steel;  lead;  cotton  thread ,  of  which  a  large 
quantity  is  imported  ;  Swiss  silh  manufactures  ;  Belgian  and  Prussian  eloths  ;  flax  ;  hemp; 
iron/  ;  hides  and  shins  ;  camels'  hair  ;  coffee  and  sugar,  rale  and  refined;  but,  as  was 
served  above,  the  prices  obtained  afforded  little  remuneration  to  the  owners. 

Considerable  transactions  in  raw  silk  took  place  with  English  houses. 

During  the  fortnight  succeeding  the  close  of  the  Siuigaglin  fair,  31  bales  of  silk  of  the 
value  of  10,120/.  were  exported  from  Ancona  to  London. 

The  articles  purchased  for  France  were  confined  to  a  few  lots  of  hid  shins,  at  from  115 
to  120  fr.  per  100,  including  export  duties,  commission,  &e. 

About  22.000/.  worth  of  silk  manufactures  of  Lyons  were  sold.  The  articles  of  Roubaix 
and  Paris  perfumery  were  sold  in  considerable  quantities,  but  at  little  profit. 

A  new  kind  of  stulf  for  making  trousers  of  the  value  of  6400/.  was  sold  at  tolerable 
prices.  The  French  eloths  were  hardly  able  to  sustain  the  competition  of  Belgian  and 
Prussian  eloths. 

Navigation  Dues  imposed.  In/  the  Homan  Government  at  the  various  Ports  of  the 
Homan  States  ;  viz.,  Cirita-Vec.chia,  Porto  d'Anzo,  and  Ancona. 

Tin',  duties  imposed  on  French  and  Roman  navigation  are  uniform  at  all  the  ports  of 
the  stati’. 

All  foreign  vessels  are  permitted  to  follow  the  coasting  trade  of  the  Roman  States,  on 
payment,  of  the  hereinafter-mentioned  duties. 

Anchorage  Dues. — The  anchorage  dues  imposed  on  foreign  vessels,  whatever  depth  of 
water  they  may  draw,  and  whatever  sails  and  masts  they  may  have,  is  G  hajocchi*  per  ton. 
On  native  French,  Austrian,  and  American  vessels,  3  hajocchi  per  ton. 

Every  vessel,  whether  native  or  foreign,  embarking  or  disembarking  at  more  than  one 
port  of  the  state,  pays  the  whole  duty  at  the  port  where  the  operations  commence,  and 
one-filth  of  the  duty  in  addition  where  they  end  :  hut,  when  the  whole  of  the  disembarka¬ 
tion  takes  place  at  one  port,  and  the  whole  of  the  embarkation  at  another,  the  whole  duty 
is  payable  again  at  the  last  port. 

AYheii  a  vessel  comes  to  a  port  with  the  intention  of  disembarking  goods,  or  of  loading 
again  on  the  coast,  one-fifth  of  the  duty  is  payable  at  the  port,  and  the  whole  duty  again 
at  the  place  where  the  operations  are  carried  on. 

Harbour  Dues. — Foreign  vessels  putting  into  harbour  cither  for  anchorage,  or  on 
account  of  stress  of  weather,  pay  half  the  above  duties. 

Native  vessels  pay  one-fifth. 

Tons.  Sen.  baj. 

liallast  Dues. — The  ballast  dues  for  vessels  of  from  1  to  20  .  .  .  1  Of 

„  „  20  „  40  .  .  „  .  1  331 

„  „  40  „  GO  ...  1  83| 

and  for  each  additional  20  tons  .  .  .  .  .  .  0  50 

Clearage.  Dues.  —  For  each  vessel  of  from  1  to  149  tons,  10  hajocchi,  and  for  150  tons  and 
upwards,  20  hajocchi. 

Pilotage  Dues.  -  The  pilotage  dues  vary  according  to  time,  distance,  &c.  They  are 
only  payable  by  vessels  requiring  the  aid  of  a  pilot,  either  in  entering  or  in  clearing 
from  a  port,  and  are  payable  in  accordance  with  an  edict  of  Pope  Pius  VII.,  dated  Janu¬ 
ary,  1820.  , 


The  bajoccho  is  worth  about  \d. 


f  The  scudo  is  worth  4*.  id. 


HOMAN  NAVIGATION  DUES. 
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Sanitary  Dues  for  Vessels  with  Square  Sails. 

Sen. 

Examination  .  .  .  .  .  .  .0 

New  bill,  if  with  cargo . 2 

„  without  .  .  .  .1 

VisGing  the  bill  of  health  .  .  .  .  .  1 

Sanitary  Dues  Jor  Vessels  with  Smack  Sails. 


(New  bill  of  health,  w 
Under  50  rubbia* ..  will 

LA  isciiif;  the  lull  ul  Ik 
f  New  bill  ul  health,  " 
L>f  50  to  100  „  -I  v.  it 


And  fur  each  AO  rabbin  al>o\ 
(Until  the  duty  is  utiunl  n 
Fur  each  certificate  for  a  sin 


ertny  and  frad/nq  at  t, 


Vessels  with  Smack  Sails. 

Examination,  of  1  to  150  rubbia 

„  of  150  to  300  „  ( 

„  of  300  to  500  „ . 

„  of  500  ami  upwards  .......  ‘ 

Quarantine  Expenses  in  General. — A  vessel  putting  back  pays  half  the 
above  duties. 

Each  vessel  in  quarantine  pays  to  the  pilot  for  mooring  across  .  ( 

To  the  guard  on  board,  per  day  ......( 

Ditto  on  land,  per  day  ........( 

Ditto  in  the  boat’at  the  prow,  per  day  .....( 

For  each  person  visited  by  the  physician  .....( 

To  the  purser,  per  day  .  .  .  .  .  ...  ( 

Assisting  to  disembark  goods,  per  day  .....( 

Attending  to  the  carrying  goods  to  the  lazaret,  for  each  time  .  .  ( 

oo  rubbia  =  1'J  tuns. 
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Quarantine  Expenses  at  the  Lazaret. 


sc.  uaj. 

For  each  passenger,  per  day  .......  0  3 

For  goods  clearing  from  the  lazaret,  per  package  .  .  .  0  2 

Attending  t-  ■  the  goods  clearing  from  the  lazaret,  per  day  .  .  0  50 

For  each  person  visited  by  the  physician  .  .  .  .  .  0  10 

Payment  to  the  Sanitary  Guard. 

To  the  overseer  of  the  employes,  per  day  .....  0  60 

To  the  purifiers,  per  day,  each  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  0  50 

Ditto  if  the  bill  be  foul,  per  day  ...  .  .  0  60 

To  the  overseer  of  the  employes,  if  the  hill  be  foul,  per  day  .  .  0  70 

To  the  purser  of  the  lazaret,  per  day,  each  .....  0  6 

Ditto  if  the  hill  be  foul,  per  day . 0  8 

The  above  duties  are  payable  each  voyage. 


Any  vessel  may  enter  a  port,  and  leave  it  within  twenty-four  hours,  without  payment 
of  any  duty,  except  to  the  guard-boat. 

If  a  vessel  come  to  a  port,  either  to  trade  there,  or  to  put  into  harbour  on  account  of 
stress  of  weather,  it  must  pay  the  duty  for  viseing  the  hill. 

Every  vessel  must  be  once  gauged,  which  operation  is  paid  for  as  follows  : 

Of  1  to  40  tons  ........  0  60 

40  to  60  ditto  ....  .....  0  90 

60  tons  and  upwards  .......  1  30 

For  a  two-decked  vessel  ........  1  80 

Vessels  of  war  pay  no  duties. 

There  arc  no  cleansing  a?id  lighthouse  dues  levied  in  the  Roman  States. 

The  pilotage  dues  are  not  compulsory. 

The  duties  charged  are  always  fixed,  and  arc  payable  each  voyage. 

Coasting  is  allowed  to  all  vessels. 

Vessels  uuder  the  French,  Austrian,  and  United  States  flags  are  treated  as  native 
vessels,  on  which  the  anchorage  dues  are  reduced  one-half. 

No  vessels  enjoy  an  exception  from  the  custom-house  dues  on  imports  and  exports  ;  and 
goods  imported  in  native  vessels  are  not  exempted  from  the  duty  on  packages  esta¬ 
blished  in  the  year  1828,  at  the  free  ports  of  Civita-Veechia  and  Ancona,  and  which,  joined 
to  the  college  duties  levied  at  the  latter  port,  insensibly  affects  navigation. 

MONIES,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES. 

Money. — Accounts  are  kept  in  crowns,  or  sendi  llomani,  equal  to  nearly  4s.  4d. 
sterling.  The  seudo  is  divided  into  10  paoli,  and  into  100  hajoc.ehi\  various  coins  old  and 
new  are  in  circulation. 

Weights. — The  same  pound  is  used  for  merchandize  as  for  gold  and  silver.  100  lbs. 
Roman  =  74.77  lbs.  avoirdupois  =  33.912  kilogrammes.  The  eantaro,  or  quintal,  how¬ 
ever,  varies  as  to  the  number  of  pounds,  goods  being  sold  by  the  several  quintals  of  100 
and  of  160  lbs. 

Dry  Measure. — The  rubbio  is  divided  into  4  quarte,  22  scorszi,  and  88  quartucci ;  or, 
into  1 2  or  16  stari.  1  rubbio  =  2.9446  hectolitres  =  8.356  Winchester  bushels. 

Liquid  Measure.  ■ —  1  barile  of  wine  =  32  boceali  =  15.439  old  English  wine-gallons, 
the  hotte  or  butt  of  wine  =  16  barile. 

Long  Measure. —  1  Roman  foot  =11.72  English  inches;  1  cattna  =  78.34  English 
inches  ;  1  Roman  mile  =  7-g  English  furlongs. 


MANUFACTURES. 
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The  corn  duties,  &c.,  in  the  Roman  States  are  as  follow  : 


tANEAN. 

ADRIATIC. 

DUTIES. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

ic  price  is 

14  crowns 

Under  1 2  crowns,  per  640  lbs. 

Prohibited 

Free 

14  „ 

ITP  to  12  „ 

Crowns  2 

1 

15  „ 

Up  to  13  „ 

„  1 

2 

16  „ 

Up  to  14  „ 

No  duty 

Prohibited 

16  „ 

Under  14  „  „ 

Prohibited 

Free 

16  „ 

Up  to  14  „  „ 

Crowns  1  50 

75 

17  „ 

Up  to  15  „  „ 

.,  75 

1  50 

18  „ 

Up  to  16  „  „ 

Free 

Prohibited 

A  similar  legislation  is  applied  to  bread,  maize,  beans,  peas,  potatoes,  and 
chestnuts. 

Navigation. — The  navigation  carried  on  under  the  Unman  flag  has  been  very  limited. 
In  the  ports  on  the  Mediterranean,  there  are  only  33  merchant-ships,  of  from  50  to  tiO 
tons  each,  and  8  fishing- vessels ;  lienee  the  Roman  merchants  often  have  recourse  to  vessels 
belonging  to  foreign  countries,  even  for  the  coasting  trade.  In  the  ports  on  the  Adriatic, 
there  are  283  merchant-ships,  and  562  fishing-vessels,  which  are  suilicient  for  the  purposes 
of  trade  at  these  ports. 

The  vessels  under  the  Neapolitan  flags  are  those  which  form  the  chief  part  of  the 
foreign  vessels  usually  anchoring  in  the  Roman  ports  on  the  Mediterranean.  Their  number 
amounts  on  the  average  to  about  500;  but  all  communication  between  Civita-Veeehia, 
Naples,  Leghorn,  Genoa,  and  Marseilles,  is  carried  on  by  steamboats,  the  greater  part  of 
which  were  French,  and  which  conveyed  both  passengers  and  merchandize. 

In  the  Roman  ports  on  the  Adriatic,  the  Austrian  vessels  are  the  most  numerous. 
Their  number  is  estimated  to  amount  annually  to  above  400. 

Steam  Navigation. — The  Roman  government  bought  in  England  some  time  ago 
3  steam-vessels  of  iron,  of  30  horse  power  each,  which  will  be  employed  in  towing  sailing- 
vessels  along  the  Tiber. 

This  new  system  of  towing,  if  successful,  will  exercise  an  advantageous  inlluenee  over 
the  maritime  trade  of  Romo,  and  the  French  vessels,  of  from  80  to  100  tons  which  import 
into  the  country  colonial  produce,  wines  of  good  quality,  Ac.,  will  he  greatly  facilitated  in 
their  operations,  in  being  no  longer  exposed,  as  hitherto,  to  make  a  long  stoppage  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber  (Fiumieino),  which  is  8  leagues  from  the  port  of  Rome,  and  is  known 
under  the  name  of  Ilipa-grande. 

The  station  of  Fiumieino  is  in  summer  so  unhealthy,  that  the  foreign  shipowners  gene¬ 
rally  prefer  stopping  at  Civita-Veeehia,  and  freighting  Italian  vessels  at  their  own 
expense,  for  the  transport  of  merchandize  to  and  from  Rome. 

Five  French  vessels  of  a  total  tonnage  of  214  tons  were  engaged  in  this  trade  in  the 
year  1840,  one  of  which,  the  “Innocence  et  Nathalie”  of  71  tons,  made  the  voyage 

The  three  steam-vessels  above  mentioned  have  already  ascended  the  Seine,  and  at  this 
moment  (30th  July',  1842),  arc  doubtless  on  the  point  of  reaching  Marseilles,  whence  they 
will  repair  to  Rome,  coasting  along  the  Sardinian  States  and  Tuscany. 

Trade. — It  appears  from  the  custom-house  returns  of  the  Roman  States,  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  mean  value  of  the  trade  carried  on  by  the  Roman  States  with  foreign  countries 
during  the  last  ten  years  :  imports,  1,517,320/.  ;  exports,  070,720/.  Total,  2,188,040/. 

The  following  are  the  mean  quantities  of  articles  imported  and  exported  in  the  last 
ten  years  distinguishing  the  countries  traded  with  : 
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Marl»!c  for  stat'iaric* . 

Grind  and  mill  atones . 

Fiali,  dry,  salt,  pickled, 


Live  stock... 


Extorts. 

...  |  Sheep  and  lambs  . . . . 

Wood,  boards,  and  staves . 

Hemp,  raw . 

Haps . 


Wool,  unmanufactured. . 


Hides  and  skins  .. 


>  Ox  aud  huflalo... 


kil.  10,170,000 


Countries  whence  Imported. 
Lombardy. 

Tyrol  and  Dalmatia. 


England  and  France. 


England, Fraucc, Genoa, Trieste,  and  Spain. 

Lombardy,  Switzerland,  and  Netherlands. 

Tuscauy  and  Naples. 

England. 

Knglaud  and  France. 

England  and  Isle  of  Elba. 

I/Cghorn  and  Trieste. 

Leghorn  and  Trieste. 

England  and  France. 

Brescia  and  Verona. 

England,  France,  Two  Sicilies,  and  Russia. 
Brazil  and  Hungary. 

)  England,  France,  Belgium,  Sardinia,  Tus- 
)  cany,  Switzerland,  and  Austria. 

Countries  Exported  to. 

Tuscany  and  Two  Sicilies. 

Lombardy  and  Tuscauy. 

England,  France,  and  Spain. 

England  and  France. 

Tuscany  and  Sardinia. 

Two  SiciUcs. 

England,  France,  and  Sardinia. 

Knglaud. 

England,  Two  Sicilies,  and  Sardinia. 


Neighbouring  States. 

England,  France,  and  Sardinia. 
England  and  Tuscany. 

England,  Naples,  aud  Sardinia. 

Eugland  and  France. 


Many  vessels  loaded  with  dung  and  manure,  clear  annually  from  the  Roman  States  for 
Genoa.  The  value  of  works  of  art  exported  from  Rome  cannot  be  estimated,  but  is  very 
considerable.  On  the  Mediterranean,  the  greatest  trade  was  with  Marseilles,  Genoa, 
Leghorn,  and  Naples.  On  the  Adriatic  with  England,  Trieste,  Venice,  Dalmatia,  Greece, 
and  the  Neapolitan  ports  on  this  sea. 

Riutisii  Trade  at  the  Port  of  Ancona  during  the  Year  1841,  from  British  Consul’s  Rctum. 


ARRIVALS. 

I! 

of  Cargoes. 

DEPARTURES. 

JJ 

Invoice  Value 
of  Cargoes. 

From  the  United  Kingdom— 

with  herringM . 

„  iron  and  twist . 

„  manufactures  — twist,  iron, 

„  colonial  produce . 

Total  from  the  United  Kingdom 
From  Newfoundland  and  Gaspfc— 

£  sterling. 

138,900 

To  the  United  Kingdom— 

40 

£  sterling. 

|  05,200 

00,500 

„  wheat,  hemp,  silk,  cream  of 
tariur,  aud  Indian  corn  .. 

Total  departures  with  cargoes 
In  ballast  for  Xante,  Trieste,  Alep- 
siua,  and  Patras . 

33 

183,200 

04 

with  fish . 

From  Smyrna  with  \  alouia . 

Total  with  cargoes . 

From  Venice,  Malta,  Naples,  and 
oth^f  places  in  ballast . 

Total  arrival* .  ... 

Total  departures . 

42 

201,000 

1 T/:: 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 
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Commercial  Relations  between  the  Roman  States  and  France  in  1 840. 

The  articles  imported  into  the  Roman  States  from  France,  consisted  chiefly  of  silk 
manufactures  of  Lyons,  St.  Etienne,  and  Mimes  ;  hardwares  from  Paris;  tissues  of  wool 
and  doth  from  Sedan,  Ellxcuf,  Louviers,  and  Careassone  ;  shawls  and  printed  ealicocs 
from  Alsace ;  thread  tissues  from  Lille,  Laval,  and  Rouen  ;  chemical  products  and  drays ; 
and  refined  sugar  viil  Marseilles. 

The  articles  exported  to  France  from  the  Roman  States,  via  Marseilles  and  Toulon, 
consisted  of  pnzzolana ;  raw  silk  for  Lyons  and  Mimes  ;  wool  for  the  use  of  the  manufac¬ 
tures  of  Rheims  ;  skins  and  furs  for  dressing-  at  Grenoble  ;  hemp,  stares,  alum,  tallow, 
and  corn.  Some  Lyons  merchants  send  agents  twice  a  year  to  the  Roman  States  for  orders. 

The  competition  of  Piedmont,  Como,  Milan,  and  Switzerland  has  deprived  the  French 
manufacturers  of  a  considerable  market  for  their  plain  silks.  The  value  of  silks  (tissues) 
exported  from  France  amounts  annually  on  the  average  to  from  80,000/.  to  100,000/. 
sterling,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  sent  to  Rome. 

In  1840,  3000  pieces  of  printed  calicoes  manufactured  at  Colmar  and  Mulhouse  were 
sent  to  Rome,  and  the  value  of  tissues  of  French  cotton  imported  into  the  Roman  States 
amounted  to  20,880/.,  and  it  is  expected  that  there  will  he  an  increase  in  1841. 

England  and  the  Netherlands  have  for  two  vears  competed  successfully  with  the 
the  sugar-refiners  of  Marseilles. 

Number  of  Vessels,  which  entered  at,  and  cleared  from,  Ancona,  in  the  Year  1840. 


COUNTRIES. 

EN' 

’ERF.  n. 

C  I,  F.  A  R  E  1). 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Austria . 

483 

33, <182 

412 

97^.1 7 

Swo  Sicilies  ..... 

105 

5.520 

101 

5,121 

Sardinian  States  .... 

11 

1,504 

9 

1,356 

Tuscany  .  .  .  .  .  . 

5 

052 

0 

500 

England  and  British  possessions 

30 

5,704 

36 

6,007 

Ionian  Islands  .... 

281 

11 

1,017 

Greece  .  .  .  .  .  . 

34 

5,392 

35 

5,407 

France 

14 

1,800 

53 

7,052 

All  other  countries  .  .  .  . 

!) 

1,078 

1 

83 

Total  of  1840 

702 

50,545 

004 

54,560 

Total  of  183!)  .  .  . 

050 

00,110 

059 

5!),  173 

Articles  imported  into  and  exported  from  Ancona,  in  the  Year  1 840. 


COUNTRIES. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

TOTAL. 

Austria  and  its  dependencies 

£ 

341,480 

.i’ 

115,000 

£ 

450,480 

Two  Sicilies  ..... 

04,080 

24,300 

88,440 

Tuscany  .  .  .  .  .  . 

5,800 

5,840 

11.640 

Sardinian  States  ..... 

1,480 

2,960 

4,440 

England  and  British  possessions  .  . 

Ionian  Islands 

137,160 

87,160 

224,320 

1,040 

11,040 

12.080 

France . .  . 

8,280 

37,040 

45,320 

Greece  . 

7,200 

14,720 

21,920 

Sweden  and  Norway  .  ,  .  . 

3,840 

3,840 

Spain  ....... 

2,700 

2,700 

Netherlands  ...... 

1,700 

1,700 

Total  of  1840  .  ’  . 

574,880 

298,720 

873,000 

Total  of  1839  . 

438,840 

308,280 

747,120 
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The  principal  articles  forming  this  trade  were  distributed  as  follow : 


tTr 


fool,  linen,  hemp} 
nnd  BilK.inclu.lhisj  5 

>1  ami  yam  ....  8 


I 


•  IK 


Gutton,  woo1,&c.  ...  20,904 <  , 


Fifth,  salted,  smoked,  pickled, 
and  in  barrel* .  32,528 


Sugar,  raw  and  refined..  2fl,13f)<  Irattce . 

l^Netheiland*  . 

Wax,  rough  nnd  worked.  17,(340  Austria  . 

Wool,  unmanufactured...  I4,(3I(>  j  Grri-n* . 

Coin-e  .  I2.54H  |  I-- . 

Cr.-r.ni  of  Turlar,  (tc .  1 1.S4H  |  . 

ing,  .  8, R40  Austria . . 

ludigo  and  other  d>t‘B  .. .  8,740  Austua . 

Oils,  olive,  linseed,  &  fish  7,13(3  l  u  o  Sicilies  -  - 
H  nrdwi.l-.-8  of.. II  5,072  S 

Tobacco  in  leaf .  5,008  Aiinttia  . 

Coals  and  charcoal .  2,780  \ 

Miscellaneous  articles, .. .121,052 \  England  and 


**2  4  lil i  °°d  for  building 


Is  n 


!  1  uHcnuy  and  Sur- 
'•  ^  diman  States  . 

4,)UhnM«  .... 
C  I  wo  Sicilies  .... 


(  I-  nglaud. . . 
24,:,  12 1 A;1;;™ 


20,8J({^; 


H»i  lactiired. . , 


5,(l!l-2  |  f., 


3  8iiK|  •,'1)ncio,  indigenous  .... 
J  'jjjjjl  pickled,  and  barrels  .. 

1  uio'()tl,cr  articles  .... 


52,70°;  *Z\T..T'*n  4 

^  Other  countries  .  4 


The  Commerce  of  the  year  1840,  when  compared  with  that  of  1839,  exhibits  the  fol¬ 
lowing  results : 

General  Navigation. — A  decrease  of  3.571  tons  in  vessels  entered,  and  of  4613  tons 
in  vessels  cleared. 

Direct  Narigatinn  with  France. — An  increase  of  37  vessels  of  5360  tons,  and  of 
which  3  vessels  of  858  tons  were  French. 

Commerce. — An  increase  of  136,040/.  in  the  value  of  imports,  and  a  decrease  of 
9560/.  in  exports,  being  an  inerease  on  the  whole  of  126,480. 

The  following  is  the  proportion  per  cent  of  the  total  trade  with  Ancona  can-led  on  by 
each  country  : 

Austria,  52.2  per  cent;  Two  Sicilies,  Sardinian  States,  and  Tuscany,  12.0  ditto;  Eng¬ 
land  and  Ionian  Isles,  27.1  ditto  ;  France,  5.2  ditto;  Other  countries,  3.5  ditto.  Total 
100.0  ditto. 

In  articles  imported,  there  Is  an  increase  in  the  tissues  of  various  kinds,  cotton  wool  and 
yarn,  coffee,  sugar,  the  metals,  indigo,  cream  of  tartar,  &e.  &c. 


TRADE  OF  ANCONA. 
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Gross  Return  of  British  and  Foreign  Trade  at  the  Principal  Ports  within  the  Con¬ 
sulate  of  Ancona*  during  the  Year  ending  the  31st  of  December,  1841. 

PORT  OF  ANCONA. 


In  1842  the  total  arrivals  were,  1A22  vessels,  ](){>, *<Kt  tons,  4870  men ;  value  of  cargoes,  4,7M,400  south,  1,024,000/, 
sterling  British  arrivals,  1 10  vessels,  22,700  tons,  1007  men,  value  003,700  seutfi,  200,500/.  sterling.  The  cargoes  eon* 
sisted  chiefly  of  manufactured  goods  and  tisb. 


Trade  between  France  and  Ancona. 


The  total  value  of  imports  and  exports  for  those  two  eountries  amounted  it 
6520/.,  and  in  1840  to  45,320/.,  being  an  increase  of  38,800/. 

The  principal  articles  composing  this  trade  were  as  follow  : 

(1)  Imported  into  Ancona  from  France  : 

£ 

Sugar .  4348  I  Coffee . 

Lead  .  .  •  .  .  1480  Books  and  paper 

Drugs,  &c .  1000  I 

(2)  Exported  from  Ancona  into  France  : 


£ 

Com  and  grain  ....  26,452 

Hemp,  raw  .  ....  5,248 

Bacon  and  hams  .  .  .  1,532 

Wood  for  building  and  staves  .  1,492 


Sulphur,  raw,  and  roll  ditto  . 
Cream  of  tartar,  &c. 

Silk,  raw  .... 
Tallow,  unmanufactured  . 


CIVITA-VECCI1IA. 


1839  to 


£ 

800 

164 


£ 

1068 

744 

252 

112 


Statement  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels,  distinguishing  the  Coun¬ 
tries  to  which  they  belonged,  which  entered  at,  and  cleared  from,  the  Port  of 
Civita-Vccchia  in  the  Year  1840. 


*  COUNTRIES. 

K  N 

T  E  U  E  1). 

C  E  1 

A  H  E  1). 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

France  and  Algiers 

96 

17,330 

Ill 

20,3X9 

Sardinian  States  .  .  .  • 

68 

8,908 

43 

3,202 

Tuscany  ..... 

66 

3,992 

46 

2,196 

Two  Sicilies  .  .  .  .  . 

83 

2,183 

63 

2,894 

Spain  ...  .  . 

14 

1,087 

52 

4,117 

England,  and  its  dependencies  .  . 

12 

1,636 

5 

v  668 

. 

3 

1,036 

Total  of  1840  . 

339  ; 

35,136 

323 

1  34,502 

Total  of  1839 

317  | 

35,801 

|  309 

31.963 

*  No  other  place  within  this  Consulate  on  the  Adriatic  side  carries  on  any  trade  of  importance.  Iliere  is  no 
British  trade,  and  that  which  is  carried  on  cousins  in  a  coasting  trade. 
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By  this  talile  there  appears  to  he  an  inerease  of  22  vessels  and  a  decrease  of  665  ton3 
in  the  number  of  vessels  entered,  and  an  increase  of  14  vessels  and  a  decrease  of  461  tons 
in  the  number  cleared ;  being  a  total  increase  of  56  vessels,  and  a  total  decrease  of 
1126  tons. 

The  direct  navigation  between  Civita-Vcechia  and  France  has  increased  in  the 
following  proportions: 

Under  French  flags  ..  ..  16  vessels  of  673  tons. 

„  other  „  .  .  .  '.  17  „  ’  3059  „ 

Daring  the  year  1840,  72  packet-boats  and  63  steamboats,  engaged  in  the  French 
trade,  stopped  at  Civita-Vccchia. 


Statement  of  the  Value  of  Articles  imported  into  and  exported  from  the  Port 
of  Civita-Vccchia  in  the  Year  1840,  distinguishing  the  Countries  traded  with. 


COUNTKI  KS. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

TOTAL. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Sardinian  States  ..... 

122,640 

15,560 

138,200 

Tuscany  ....... 

70,920 

18,720 

89,640 

Two  Sicilies  ..... 

19,680 

7,160 

26,840 

France  and  Algiers  .  .  .  .  . 

150,720 

55,160 

205,880 

England  ...... 

58,320 

7,920 

6(5,240 

Spain . 

6,120 

9,880 

16,000 

Eb01>fc . 

880 

880 

Total . j 

428,400 

11 5,280  ’ 

543,680 

Total  of  1839  .  .  .  1 

438,080 

93,600 

531,680 

By  this  table  there  appears  to  be  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  imports  to  the  amount  of 
9680/.,  and  an  increase  in  exports  of  21,680/.;  being,  on  the  whole,  an  inerease  of  12,000/. 

'the  following  is  the  proportion  per  cent  of  the  total  trade  with  Civita-Vccchia  carried 
on  by  each  country  : 

Italian  States,  46.8  percent;  France,  37.9  ditto ;  Jingland,  12.2  ditto;  Spain  and 
Egypt,  3.1  ditto.  Total  100.0  per  cent. 

The  principal  articles  forming  this  trade  were  distributed  ao  follow : 


I.u  ronTs. 

■  rWooJ . 

I  Cotton. . . 
Tissues  of  . .  < 

i  Hemp  an 

[silk . 

Salt  provisions . 

Wine, brandy,  spirits,  & 
Sugar,  raw  and  refiued 

Cocoa  and  coffee . 


Countries  whence  Imported.!  hx ports. 

*  M 

1 1,320 -I  Sardinian  States  -24.480' 

f  Sardinian  States  flil.KiiW  fStaves .  lfl 

07, *201) '  France .  ‘2(1  .*80;  .  I 

(  Tuscany.  . . .  UlMO  *g 

5  V'i  itiiV****11  SUUfl  p]' H(>  >  j  For  burning,  and  coals  II 

37,72,1  (  Tuscany .  4,:W0i  | 

rlr.tueo . *2 1 ,0b0|  V.  For  building .  i 

31,000 <  Sardinian  States  4.S0i»j 

.  Wheat  and  oats . 2J 

50,800 1 Sardinian  States  ^  _  | 

(  Two  Sicilies.....  15/280  Wool .  1 

23.100  |  I  usciuiv  and  Sar-  ^  [ 

thcc'0 .  ' 

21,ssuv  lttl*  rc/7.oliini .  i 

•  (Spain.? .  3, .V.HI| 

(  I  Iiiwaiiy .  2,1130  AIum  , 

a  J  Sardinian  States  2,000, 

8>Mft)  France .  1,040 

(Spain  .  880  Skins,  lamb  and  kid .  1 


'  ^  1  usn.inv  aud  bar* 

1  and  Tu.rany..  1 
20  Airier. .  ^ 

10(  ^ \' '  * 
»°iH?UD  ; 

Sardinian  State's  ] 
)  I  wo  Sicilies  ....  1 

C  Tuscany . 


TRADE  OK  CIV  1TA- V  ECCH I A . 
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The  articles  in  which  the  greatest  change  lias  taken  place  in  the  year  1840,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1839,  are  as  follow  : 


Increase. 

In  Imports. 

£ 

£ 

Tissues  of  all  kinds 

.  16,000 

1  TvCJid  .... 

.  .  1,400 

Haberdashery  and  hardware 

.  .  3, .320 

Drugs  and  medicines  . 

.  1,280 

Ilice  and  dough 

.  2,400 

I  Skins  .... 

.  .  800 

In  Ex 

ports. 

Wood  j  For' building  ‘  . 

.  1,600  ! 

Alum . 

.  3,800 

.  .  1,120 

Wool,  raw 

.  .  3,200 

Pozzolani  .... 

.  6,000 

Skins  .... 

.  2,440 

Cheese  .... 

.  .  4,800 

Salt  provisions . 

.  .  920 

Decrease. 

In  Imports. 

Bay-salt  .... 

Salt  provisions 

.  20,720 
.  .  13,480 

J  Coffee  and  cocoa  . 

.  1,720 

In  Exports. 

Grain  of  all  kinds  . 

.  .  1,600  |  Bark  for  tanning  . 

.  1,440 

COMMERCE  BETWEEN  FRANCE  AND  C1VITA-VECCIIIA. 

There  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  direct  trade  between  Civita-Vccchia  and  France,  as 
well  as  in  the  general  trade  of  the  former  place.  '  There  is  a  decrease  of  1/3,280/.  in  the 
imports,  and  an  increase  of  13,320/.  in  exports,  which  nearly  counterbalances  the  de¬ 
crease. 

The  following  are  the  principal  articles  forming  the  trade  betwcen  tivita-Yccchiu,  and 


Imported  into  Civita-Vccchia  from  France. 


Tissues  of  • 


fWool  . 

I  Silk  . 

1  Cotton 

(_  Linen  and  hemp 


72,720' 

21,900 

20,880 

12,480 


£ 

128,040 


Bay-salt  .....  6,280  |  Cocoa  and  codec  .  .  .'  .  1,640 

Haberdashery  and  hardwares  .  .  4,320  Strong  drinks — wine  of  good  quality.  1,400 

Drugs  and  medicines  .  .  .  2,640  Stationery  .  .  .  .  .  1,280 

Sugar,  raw  and  refined  .  .  .  2,280  Lead  ......  680 

Skins .  1,960  j 
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Exported  from  Civita-  Vecchia  to  France. 

Grain  of  all  kinds  .  .  .  .  1 1,840  I  Skins,  lamb  and  kid  .  .  .  2,560 

...  ,  (  Staves  .  .  .  .  6,1  GO  Tallow  .....  800 

00  l  For  burning,  and  charcoal  5,400  j  Potashes  .  .  ...  720 

Wool  ....  .  .  7,520  I  Works  of  art  .  .  .  240 

Alum  .  .  .  .  .  4,760  | 

The  three  following  articles  were  exported  direct  to  Algiers : 

Pozzolana  .....  7,640  I  Fodder  for  cattle  (hay)  .  .  .  1,920 

Wood  for  building  .  .  .  5,520  j 


The  increase  observable  in  the  value  of  most  articles  imported  is  counterbalanced  by  a 
decrease  of  20,720/.  in  the  value  of  bap-salt  imported.  This  is  owing  not  to  a  decreased 
consumption  of  this  article  in  1 840,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  lease  of  salt  and  tobacco  being 
about  to  expire,  the  contractor  entered  for  consumption  the  quantity  he  had  on  hand, 
instead  of  importing  additional  supplies  from  France. 

In  exports,  staves,  wood  for  building,  pozzolana,  wool,  skins,  tallow,  and  alum,  have  in¬ 
creased  18,400/.,  but  there  is  a  decrease  of  5000/.  in  grain,  wood  for  burning,  and  hay. 

Sinn  man/. — Of  all  the  ports  of  the  Homan  States,  those  of  Ancona  on  the  Adriatic, 
and  Civita- Vecchia  on  the  Mediterranean,  are  the  only  ones  whose  direct  trade  with  foreign 
countries  is  officially  known  and  reported.  All  other  ports  are  merely  sheltering  places 
for  ships,  with  the  single  exception  of  Sinigaglia,  where  a  fair  of  considerable  importance 
is  held  every  year,  Mini  the  20th  of  July  to  the  10th  of  August. 

By  recapitulating  the  trade,  &c.,  of  these  two  ports,  we  arrive  at  the  following 
results : 


Navigation. — Ancona  . 

Civita- Vec 


Tons. 

1 1 1 , 1 05  Trade. — Ancona 
69,638  CivitaA 


£ 

783,600 

543,680 


Total  .  .  180,743 

Total  of  1839  .  190,073 


Total  .  .  .£1,417,280 

Total  of  1839  .  1,250,600 


Decrease  in  1840  . 


Increase  in  1840  .  .  £166,480 


Tift  following  is  the  trade  of  France  with  these  two  ports  in  the  year  1840 : 

T»"»-  I  .  .A 


Navi  gat  i: 

n. — Ancona  . 

.  8,858 

Trade. — Ancona. 

45,320 

Civita- Vecchia 

.  37,719 

Civita-Veechia  . 

205,880 

Total  of  1840 

.  46,577 

Total 

£251,200 

Total  of  1839 

.  37,48' 

Total  of  1839 

214,360 

Increase  in  1840 

.  9,092 

Increase  in  1840 

.  £36,804 

Tradt 

in  Codfish. — The  market  of  Civita-Vecehia  has  hitherto  been  exclusively  con- 

fined  to  tl 

e  produce  of  the  British  fisheries. 

The  following  are  the  quantities 

mported  in 

each  year 

from  1827  to  1839. 

Aver,  price 

Aver,  price 

ier  kilog. 

per  kilog. 

Kilog. 

Cents. 

1827  . 

.  886,700  . 

.  40 

1834  .  .  1,670,700  . 

.  41 

1828 

.  1,000,500 

.  39 

1835  .  .  875,400 

.  44 

1829  . 

.  1,078,000  . 

.  39 

1836  .  .  1,724,500  . 

.  40 

1830 

.  620,700 

.  50 

1837  .  .  1,196,700 

.  45 

1831  . 

.  785,000  . 

.  45 

1838  .  .  1,497,800  . 

.  43 

1832 

.  1,354,500 

.  39 

1839  .  .  1,224,100 

;  48 

1833  . 

.  1,154,000  . 

.  40 

1 

ROMAN  COMMERCE. 
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During  tills  time  only  a  small  quantity  of  the  produce  of  French  fisheries  was  sold 
at  Civita-Vccchia;  viz.,  132,000  kilog.  in  1838,  at  44  cts.  per  kilog.,  and  25,000  k'log.  in 
1839,  at  30  cts.  per  kilog. 

The  sale  at  Civita-Vccchia  is  from  the  1st  of  October  to  the  month  of  April.  This  port 
furnishes  Rome,  Umbria,  &c.,  with  codfish.  Ancona  receives  only  a  small  quantity. 

The  general  opinion  of  the  consumers  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  thy  French  codfish,  as 
being  of  a  better  flavour  ;  but  as  it  is  prepared  solely  with  bay-salt,  it  easily  spoils,  and 
can  resist  neither  the  action  of  heat  or  of  (lamp  ;  which  changes  of  temperature  frequently 
take  place  in  the  Roman  States  ;  while  the  English  codfish,  prepared  with  rock-alum,  keeps 
well  till  the  month  of  June.  If  it  be  true  that  this  fact  is  the  only  reason  for. British 
fish  being  used  in  preference,  the  French  fishermen  may  keep  it  in  view,  and  thus  open  a 
new  market  for  the  produce  of  their  fisheries. 

Statement  of  the  Arrival  and  Departure  of  British  Shipping  at  the  Port  of 
Civita-Vccchia  during  the  Year  1841 . 


Arrivals. 


|'b.2|  Hi  voice  ! 
-•  &  i  value  of  j 
p-  A  |  cargoes.  I 


DEPART  UR ES. 


From  the  United  Kingdom— 

with  sugar,  &e . j . 

„  herrings  and  codfish . ! 

From  Newfoundland  and  tiaspci 
with  codfish . ! 

"With  cargoes . j  1 

With  cargoes  (which  thevi 
departed  villi'),  and  mi 
ballast  . 


Total . 

With  cargoes  (which  the.' 
brought),  and  in  ballast.! 


Return  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Trade  at  the  Port  of  lii/Hi-grunde, 
during  the  Year  1841. 


ARRIVALS. 


DEPARTURES. 


English  vessels,  none.  I 

Roman  do.  with  wheat,  salt -fish,  co¬ 
lonials,  niamitaeturcs.  t  milter,  wine, 

Austrian  do.  with  nee,  tunlier,  sugar, 

and  niuniitucturcs . 

French  do.  with  manufactures,  wine. 

spirits,  lead,  Nie . . 

Sardinian  do.  with  fish,  colonials. 

cheese,  lead,  iron,  St c . 

Luecliese  do.  with  salt-fish,  plaster, 
marbles,  wine,  spirits,  woollen  and 
cotton  manufactures,  silk,  iron,: 

lead,  &c . 

Tuscan  do.  do.  do . I 

Neapolitan  do.  with  dried  lrmts,i 
salt-fish,  manufactures,  oranges, I 
lemons,  &c . I 


English  vessels,  none.  I 

Homan  vessels,  with  pozzolana,  oak-: 


5,500  Sardinian  do.  do.  and  pigs  .  to 

I  Eucchesc  do.  do.  and  works  of  art ...  185 


180 

114 

82 


140,000  Tuscan  do.  do.  do . 1 

jNeapolitan  do.  with  cheese,  furniture,1 

I  mid  works  of  art  . 

35,000  (The  above  left  principally  in  ballast.), 


24,500 


Total 

„  tonnage  33,352' 
„  crews...  4,838] 


846i 


544,500 


Total . I  8351  80,000 

„  tonnage  32, !l. 54  j 
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REPORT  OF  CONSUL  FREEBORN  FOR  1841. 

IMPORTS. 

Manufactures  of  woollen,  cotton,  silk,  and  linen.  The  consumption  consists  of 
British,  German,  French,  and  Swiss,  but  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  British  ;  but  the 
exact  proportion  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  for  the  want  of 
documents  to  refer  to,  which  are  kept  secret  by  the  different  branches  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  financial  department. 

Lead. — A  very  small  quantity  of  English  lead  is  consumed  owing  to  the  supply  of 
Spanish,  which  is  cheaper. 

Iron. — No  foreign  iron  is  consumed,  owing  to  a  duty  amounting  to  a  prohibition. 

Salt  Fish. — Of  English  cure  about  30,000  quintals  are  consumed,  and  the  price 
remitted  to  the  shippers  in  England.  The  prices  this  year  will  not  average  more  than 
13#.  fir/,  per  quintal  to  pay  cost,  freight,  insurance,  and  all  charges — this  low  price  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  over  supply  in  consequence  of  the  Spanish  tariff. 

Herrings.  (Yarmouth  and  Scotch). — About  2000  barrels  are  consumed  and  remit  an 
average  net  price  of  1/.  Hi#,  sterling  per  barrel. 

English  Pilchards. — About  100  tuns  are  consumed  and  remit  a  price  of  3/.  12s. 

'fin  in  Sheets  and  liars. — None  but  English  consumed. 

Hardware. — The  consumption  of  British,  French,  and  German — the  greatest  part- 
English  and  increasing. 

Colonials  of  eeerg  Description. —  The  quantity  consumed  may  amount  to  the  value  of 
200,000/.  sterling,  and  is  supplied  from  England,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  and  Marseilles. 

Custom-house  Duties. — About.  250,000/.  sterling  on  general  imports  for  the  Roman 
States,  and  about  25,000/.  sterling  on  the  exports. 

EXPORTS. 

Wheat. — A  more  than  usual  quantity  has  been  shipped  for  England  this  year — say 
30,000  quarters,  and  the  average  price  put  on  board  41#.  The  quality  is  very  superior. 

Works  of  art,  wool,  lamb  and  kid  skins,  which  increase  annually. 

Prohibited. — Gunpowder,  salt,  tobacco,  and  rags,  for  all  which  monopolies  have  been 
granted. 


General  Statement  of  the  Receipt  and  Expenditure  of  the  Pontifical  States. 


General  Heads  of  iv 

et  Receipt*.  j 

State  Expenses. 

No. 

Particular  Heads. 

'  No. 

Heads. 

. 

Predial  imposts,  landed 

Crowns.  i 

Sacred  palaces,  sacred  college,  ccclcsi- 
statical  congregation*.  and  diplomatic 

Public  di  lit . - . 

Crown*. 

4 

4 

Stamps  and  registries  .i 

ST  !  5 

Public  instruction,  hue  arts,  and  com- 

020,000 

1 

- -^7- - j  o 

Charities,  and  arts  of  public  beneficence 

280^000 

1 

H, MO, 000  j  r 

1  ,,Ild  llll,u“““.“.“e 

580.000 

T, ......... 

2,000,000  |  # 

Other  military  charges,  health  and 

1,000,1)00 

200  000 

7,0*0,000  i  J® 

Pub  ic  fesnrttl*.  and  extra  expenses.... 

,  Reserve  fund . 

44,000 

100,000 

!  Total  of  expenses  of  (he  state . j 

7,034  1100 

Thus  the  net  receipts  exhibit  7,080,000  crowns,  and  the  net  expenditure  7,934,000 
crowns,  showing  a  deficit  of  854,000  crowns. 

The  average  cost  of  collection  appears  to  he  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  gross  revenue. 
That  of  the  predial  imposts,  23  per  cent;  of  the  customs,  &c.,  11  per  cent;  stamps, 
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&c.,  16  per  cent;  post-office,  60  per  cent;  lotteries,  69  per  cent.  The  interest  on  the 
national  debt  absorbs  about  38  per  cent  of  the  net  revenue. 

Tile  municipal  taxes  levied  are — 

1.  Tax  on  consumption  (exclusive  of  that  on  flour,  called  the  macinato  tax),  which,  if 
estimated  on  the  whole  of  the  male  population  above  the  age  of  16,  would  give  60  ba- 
jocchi  per  head,  —  2s.  5d  sterling. 

2.  The  personal  tax,  which  is  levied  according  to  the  classification  of  the  payers,  with 
a  reference  to  their  greater  or  less  wealth.  If  averaged  upon  the  males  above  16  years, 
its  amount  would  be  40  bajocchi  each  —  lx.  Id.  sterling. 

3.  Additional  impost  on  the  value  of  the  cadastral  survey. 

4.  Divers  taxes  of  localities,  markets,  offices,  &c.,  as  on  weights  and  measures  ;  on 
fishing  and  hunting ;  on  grants  of  water-courses ;  passage-boats  ;  mulberry-leaves  ; 
cellars ;  deposits  ;  chancery  fees,  &c. 

The  Papal  troops  consist  of  —  Polizia,  4000  ;  Custom-house  officers,  1 500 ;  Armed 
functionaries,  5500;  Artillery,  1000;  Cavalry,  1000;  Infantry,  12,000;  Regulars, 
14,000.  And  about  15,000  militia  (voluntarj)  who  are  not  in  active  service. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

KINGDOM  OF  THE  TWO  SICILIES. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  comprises  the  ancient  Realm  of  Naples,  and 
the  Island  called  Sicily  Proper. 

Naples  Proper,  including  the  Abruzzi  and  Calabria,  extends  in  length,  from 
38°  to  43°  north  latitude,  and  in  breadth  from  14°  to  18n  east  longitude.  Its 
extreme  length  is  about  500  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  150.  Its  area 
is  nearly  30,000  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  from  north  to  south  by  the  Apen¬ 
nines,  and  several  ramifications  of  that  chain,  branching,  east  and  west,  towards 
the  Adriatic  and  Mediterranean,  on  the  shores  of  which  they  form  bold  and 
lofty  headlands. 

The  rivers  are  little  more  than  torrents,  overflowing  their  banks  in  winter  and 
spring,  and  forming  nearly  dry  ravines  in  summer  and  autumn.  With  the 
exception  of  Fuc-ino,  and  a  few  ponds  called  the  “  celebrated  lakes  of  Averno  and 
Lucrino,”  Naples  has  no  lakes. 

The  climate  in  the  mountainous  parts  is  cold,  and  the  winter  severe  and  long. 
In  the  hilly  and  low  cony  tries  the  air  is  warm  and  sultry,  except  when  the  wind 
blow  in  winter  from  the  mountains,  and  then  the  climate,  even  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  is  severely  cold.  The  rains  fall  heavily  and  the  Sirocco  in  the  latter  and 
the  western  coast  is  frequent.  The  Adriatic  coast  is  far  more  salubrious  than  the 
western  shores,  which  are  remarkably  unhealthy  in  the  marshy  lowlands. 

The  Terra  di  Lavoro,  Apulia,  the  greater  part  of  Calabria,  part  of  the 
Abruzzi,  and  the  district  of  Naples,  are  remarkably  fertile.  The  productions  of 
the  Realm  of  Naples  are  of  the  most  valuable  kind. 

Corn,  wine,  oil,  flax,  hemp,  oranges,  and  various  fruit,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of 
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vegetables,  might  be  raised  in  quantities  equal  to,  at  least,  twice  the  consumption 
of  the  inhabitants. 

Rock-salt,  coal,  and  other  minerals  abound,  although  scarcely  any  attempt  has 
been  made  to  work  them. 

In  many  parts  of  the  interior  timber  for  ship-building  is  to  be  found,  but  the 
expense  of  conveying  it  to  shipping  ports  now  exceeds  the  cost  of  importing 
it  into  Naples  from  many  other  countries. 

Agriculture  and  industry  of  every  kind  are  still,  however,  in  the  most  rude 
condition.  Farming  implements,  carts,  ploughs,  and  tools  of  every  kind,  are  of 
the  most  wretched  description.  On  travelling  over  the  country  we  found  little 
to  disprove  the  dictum  of  a  learned  Neapolitan  friend,  that  “  no  country  was  so 
eminently  blessed  by  nature  as  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  that  none  had  been  so  bar¬ 
barized  by  man.” 

Some  miserable  cotton-manufactories  were  established  sometime  ago  at  Sa¬ 
lerno;  which,  with  the  iron  forge  and  mine  at  Stilo, — the  glove  and  hat 
manufactories  at  Naples, — coarsely-made  linens  and  woollens,  and  some  trifling 
silk  fabrics,  comprise  nearly  all  the  branches  of  manufacturing  industry. 

For  some  time  past  the  government  has  extended,  especially  to  the  shipping 
of  Naples,  assistance  in  the  fictitious  shape  of  premiums,  thus  taxing  the  whole 
community  to  benefit  a  few.  The  same  temptation  has  been  held  out  in  order 
to  establish  manufactories,  while  roads  and  other  facilities,  in  regard  to  agri¬ 
culture  and  the  productions  of  the  soil  generally,  have  been  almost  entirely 
neglected  since  the  time  of  Murat. 

The  surrounding  seas  of  the  kingdom  abound  with  fish, — the  forests  with 
game, — and  the  marshes  and  shores  with  wild-fowl. 

Nothing  of  consequence  has  been  done  to  drain  any  of  the  low  fertile  grounds 
or  marshes,  in  order  to  prevent  malaria ;  and  all  the  harbours,  even  that  of 
Naples,  are  in  the  most  neglected  condition.  In  short,  no  country  in  Europe 
possesses  greater  natural  advantages.  In  none  has  so  little  been  done  to  de¬ 
velop  the  abundant  resources  and  riches  of  the  kingdom. 

The  authorities  for  the  statistics,  commercial  regulations,  and  tariffs  are  the 
official  publications  of  the  Neapolitan  government ;  the  periodical  work  entitled 
Annuli  Civili  del  Regno  delle  due  Sicilie,  compil'  d  under  the  authority  of  the 
then  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  Prince  Cassaro :  one  of  the  most  honourable  and 
high-minded  statesmen  of  Italy ;  Statistica  Couunerciale,  by  Signor  Bursotti, 
secretary  to  Prince  Cassaro,  while  the  latter  was  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  pub¬ 
lishing  for  the  last  two  years  in  periodical  numbers  at  Naples ;  Gioruale  Statis¬ 
tica,  published  under  the  authority  of  government  at  Palermo;  Bianchi’s  Storia 
delle  Finanzc  di  Napoli;  several  statements  prepared  for  us  while  at  Naples  and 
in  the  Island  of  Sicily  in  1839,  and  since  then.  Among  these  we  must  acknow¬ 
ledge  our  great  obligations  to  the  valuable  returns  and  statements  made  by  Mr. 
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Goodwin,  her  Majesty’s  consul  at  Palermo.  The  trade  returns  for  the  last  three 
years  for  Naples  have  also  been  ably  drawn  up  by  her  Majesty’s  consul  at 
that  port. 

Several  Neapolitan  writers  (nearly  all  government  writers)  have  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  great  improvement  in  agriculture,  and  in  the  condition  of  the  people,  has 
taken  place  since  the  accession  of  the  Bourbons.  We  have  no  other  authority 
to  prove  that  such  improvement  has  been  made.  When  the  late  prince  Cassaro 
held  high  office  in  Sicily,  and  while  the  present  prince  Cassaro  was  in  power, 
and  while  the  French  occupied  Naples,  and  the  English  Sicily,  the  progress  of 
improvement  was  in  many  respects  important ;  but  we  doubt  whether  the  po¬ 
pulation  has  so  greatly  increased  as  the  official  statements  which  follow  ex¬ 
hibit,  and  whether  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  is  more  prosperous  than  it 
was  before  the  accession  of  the  Bourbons. 

Our  grounds  of  doubt  are  founded  on  facts,  which  those  who  have  travelled 
over  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  will  not,  we  believe,  deny.  On  our  visiting 
the  continental  and  insular  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  appearance  of  every  town 
and  village  presented  an  aspect  which  led  to  the  presumption  that  these  towns  and 
villages  were  at  one  time  in  a  better  and  happier  condition.  We  found  scarcely 
a  town  that  did  not  contain  a  greater  number  of  houses  than  were  necessary  to 
lodge  the  inhabitants.  We  found  some  towns,  especially,  in  the  Island  of  Sicily 
deserted.  With  the  exception  of  the  Chiaja,  and  a  very  limited  portion  of  the 
town  near  the  port,  even  Naples  presents  this  aspect.  Palermo  certainly  does  ; 
but  we  visited  the  latter  city,  the  year  after  the  cholera ;  and  much  may  be  as¬ 
cribed  to  the  extinction  of  life  by  that  pestilence.  Marsala  and  Girgenti,  the 
one  in  consequence  of  the  wine  trade,  and  the  other  from  being  the  port  of  export 
for  sulphur,  certainly  presented  a  more  pleasing  and  an  improved  appearance. 

Signor  Del  Re,  in  his  Saggio  politico  sul  licgno  del/e  due  Sici/ie,  endeavours  to 
prove  the  great  improvement  of  the  continental  Realm  under  the  Bourbons ;  but 
we  are  bound  to  say  that  most  of  the  alleged  improvements  were  made  under  the 
French  and  Murat,  and  that  the  roads  which  the  latter  left  unfinished  have  never 
been  completed ;  for  example,  the  road  to  Pausilippo,  where  two  hundred  yards 
were  left  by  Murat  uncut,  and  it  has  remained  in  that  state  ever  since. 

A  writer  in  the  Annuli  Civi/i  del  llegno  ddlc  due  Sici/ie,  comparing  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  kingdom  in  1734,  when  it  came  under  the  present  dynasty,  with  its 
present  state,  says, 

“  The  judicial  system,  the  administration,  the  communications,  elementary  education, 
commerce,  agriculture.,  all  arc  greatly  improved.  The  feudal  system  has  been  abolished, 
the  lands  of  the  con  ants  have  been  restored  to  public  industry,  taxes  more  equally  dis¬ 
tributed,  towns  increased  and  embellished,  Schools  of  agriculture  founded,  hospitals  and 
workhouses  erected,  public  credit  is  firmly  established,  thcfinunc.es  have  recovered  from 
all  the  burdens  imposed  by  wars  and  revolutions.  Who  would  endanger  again  this  com¬ 
fortable  state  of  things  by  schemes  of  sudden  change  ?  Much  remains  to  be  done,  no 
doubt;  but  much  has  been  already  done,  and  the  impulse  is  given  which,  if  not  disturbed 
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by  rash  attempts,  will  effect,  the  rest.  The  kingdom  of  Naples,  far  removed  from  the 
strife  of  angry  feelings  which  broods  over  North  Italy,  not  exposed  to  foreign  collision,  and 
having  no  other  neighbour  but  the  Papal  State,  seems  destined  to  move  in  its  own  inde¬ 
pendent  political  orbit.” 

-  Now  the  origin  and  foundation  of  all  this  will  he  traced  by  the  historian, 
to  a  period  when  the  Bourbons  had  not  the  shadow  of  power  in  the  kingdom. 

Napoleon  extended  less  evil  and  more  good  to  continental  Naples,  than  to 
any  other  country  over  which  lie  assumed  authority.  As  to  the  feudal  system 
the  law  promulgated  by  Joseph  Buonaparte  in  180G  abolished  its  foundation 
and  its  evils.  It  declared  that  “the  feudal  system  and  all  feudal  jurisdiction 
were  from  that  day  abolished  ;  that  all  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets  should  be 
subjected  to  the  general  laws  of  the  kingdom ;  that  all  feudal  dues  to  the  trea¬ 
sury  should  discontinue,  and  feudal  lands  should  be  subject  to  the  same  taxation 
as  other  lands ;  that  personal  services  and  dues  exacted  from  communes 
or  from  individuals  were  abolished  without  compensation  ;  together  with  all 
prohibitive  rights  or  monopolies,  wherever  they  did  not  originate  in  fair  purchase ; 
that  rivers  should  become  national  property,  and  that  the  feudality  of  offices 
and  Jidci-commisses  should  for  ever  cease.”  Convent  lands  were  then  made 
public  property ;  and  many  laws,  relative  to  succession,  and  the  distribution  of 
property,  were  passed.  On  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  it  was  attempted  to  re¬ 
store  many  of  the  old  laws  and  institutions,  especially  in  regard  to  the  church  and 
the  ecclesiastical  property.  This  policy  has  been  to  a  considerable  extent  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  a  great  number  of  nunneries  and  monasteries  have  been  restored. 
Majorats  have  been  established,  but  the  law  for  the  division  of  property  has 
continued  in  force,  and  the  number  of  properties  in  the  continental  part  of  the 
kingdom,  amounted  ten  years  ago  to  1,419,121 :  owned  by  1, 002,1/2  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  At  present  the  properties  are  estimated  to  exceed  1,500,000,  or  1  for 
every  4  inhabitants. 

Before  the  occupation  of  the  French  all  the  lands  belonged  to  the  king,  the 
church,  the  barons,  or  to  the  corporations.  The  people  were  little  else  than  in 
a  state  of  adscript i  gleba.  Feudal  courts,  feudal  services,  game  and  forest 
laws  were  in  absolute  force.  No  new  roads  were  made ;  no  old  ones  im¬ 
proved.  Trade  was  despised  ;  famines  were  frequent;  and  the  country  was  in¬ 
fested  by  bandits,  consisting  of  persons  who  were  outlawed  by  the  tyranny  of 
the  courts.  The  Bourbons  were  too  feeble  to  reform  these  abuses. 

Until  a  more  sound  system  of  commercial  legislation, — until  the  customs 
duties  cease  to  be  farmed, — until  the  police  and  military  expenditure  and 
establishments  be  reformed, —until  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  Swiss  regi¬ 
ments  be  abolished, — until  the  people  be  educated  in  useful  knowledge, — until 
the  corruption  of  the  law  courts  disappears, — and  until  the  roads  and  means  of 
communication  be  greatly  extended  and  improved,  there  is  little  to  hope  for  the 
people,  or  for  the  improvement,  of  this  beautiful  and  naturally  rich  country. 
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ISLAND  OF  SICILY. 

This  island  presents  almost  every  variety  of  configuration  :  high  mountains, 
valleys,  and  plains.  Its  administrative  divisions  are  designated,  but  certainly 
not  appropriately,  valli;  and  districts  are  also  distinguished  by  the  same  name, 
as  the  Val  Demotic,  Val  de  Nolle,  &c. 

The  soils  vary  from  the  calcareous  blue  loam,  to  clayey  and  sandy  earths.  In 
general  the  soil,  except  where  encumbered  with  limestone  or  Neptunean  rocks,  is 
fertile,  and  capable,  as  no  doubt  it  formerly  did,  of  maintaining  a  population  five 
times  as  great  as  the  present  number  of  inhabitants.  The  climate  is  generally 
healthy,  and  ordinary  draining,  in  the  few  spots  where  malaria  appears  in  a  danger¬ 
ous  form,  would  render  every  part  of  this  naturally  rich  and  beautiful  island  re¬ 
markably  salubrious.  The  ravines  of  the  highest  mountains  afford  frozen  snow  in 
abundance  for  the  use  of  the  towns  during  hot  weather,  and  a  mild  climate  may, 
during  the  most  sultry  months,  be  enjoyed  by  ascending  from  the  lower  situa¬ 
tions.'  The  chief  objection  to  this  otherwise  delightful  climate  is  the  sirocco, 
this  wind  is  generally  preceded  by  a  dry  calm,  which  slightly  parches  the  skin 
by  checking  perspiration;  the  wind  which  follows  is  hot  and  oppressive; 
and  the  skin  is  further  dried  on  the  surface  by  the  continued  effect  of  the 
temperature.  Rain  follows,  and  usually  falls  in  torrents.  As  far  as  our  expe¬ 
rience  goes  we  have  felt  the  sirocco  much  more  severely  at  Naples  than  in  any 
part  of  Sicily,  and  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  in  both  its  character  has 
been  greatly  exaggerated. 

Lightning  and  thunderstorms  are  frequent  in  Autumn,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  Winter.  Dry  weather  often  prevails  for  several  weeks,  but  with  all  that  can 
be  said  against  the  climate  of  Sicily,  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  the  most  regular 
within  the  Mediterranean. 

Sicily  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  the  advantages  of  soil  as  well  as  climate, 
— of  fish,  excellent  in  quality  abounding  round  its  shores, — of  valuable  minerals, 
— and  still,  notwithstanding  great  destruction,  valuable  oak  and  other  timber  for 
ship-building.  All,  however,  that  bears  the  testimony  of  energy,  intelligence, 
and  prosperity,  belongs  to  antiquity,  or  to  the  time  of  the  Moors.  Even  now, 
when  travelling  over  this  island,  the  best  olive-trees,  are  shown  Jto  you  as  having 
been  planted  by  the  Moors,  who  also  introduced  terrace  cultivation,  and  irriga¬ 
tion  where  found  necessary.  Mr.  Goodwin  says, 

“  Such  was  tho  state  of  Naples,  when  Ferdinand,  driven  out  by  the  French  in  1799, 
took  refuge  in  Sicily,  where  he  met  with  a  hearty  welcome  from  a  warm  and  generous 
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people,  deeply  sympathizing  in  his  misfortunes.  Sicily  was  at  this  time  in  a  wretched  con¬ 
dition.  The  population  consisted  of  about  1,600,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  the  greater 
portion  were  still  subject  to  the  barons  and  clergy  Feudality,  shaken  to  its  centre,  was 
not  yet  overthrown.  From  time  immemorial  the  great  nobles  had  interfered  in  the  muni¬ 
cipal  elections,  and  tyrannized  over  the  peasantry.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  vassal  to  carry 
the  baron’s  corn  to  market  before  he  disposed  of  his  own  ;  to  sell  his  garden-stuff  to  the 
baron  at  a  fixed  value;  to  plough  the  baron’s  land  for  nothing;  to  crash  his  olives  at  the 
baron’s  press ;  to  grind  his  coin  at  the  baron’s  mill :  and  to  buy  his  bread,  meat,  oil,  and 
wine,  at  the  ovens,  shambles,  shops,  and  taverns  belonging  to  the  fief.  The  barons,  on  the 
other  band,  were  charged  with  the  expenses  of  courts  and  prisons,  and  were  subject  to 
payments  for  feudal  services,  and  dues  for  succession  to  feudal  estates.  Thus  matters  stood 
in  1783,  when  the  viceroy  Caraccioli,  an  enlightened  Neapolitan,  hostile  to  feudality,  en¬ 
couraged  the  townspeople  to  resist  their  baronial  tyrants,  and  exhorted  the  peasantry  not 
to  work  for  the  barons  without  receiving  wages.  The  king’s  judges,  well  supported  by 
the  viceroy,  gave  an  attentive  hearing  to  the  complaints  of  the  peasantry,  and  in  many 
cases,  where  no  charters  were  extant,  released  the  vassals  for  ever  from  the  performance  uf 
feudal  services.  The  barons  were  next  forbidden  to  interfere  in  municipal  elections,  and 
were  finally  deprived  of  the  judicial  administration,  which  devolved  upon  the  king’s  autho¬ 
rities,  by  whom  it  had  been  originally  exercised. 

“  The  redress  of  grievances  and  the  reformation  of  abuses,  caused  the  progress  of  in¬ 
dustry  to  be  steady,  although  slow.  Agriculture  and  commerce  were  still  in  a  backward 
state.  The  only  thriving  branch  of  industry  was  the  raising  of  corn  and  grain.  The  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  olive  and  the  grape,  the  almond  and  the  orange  yielded  the  husbandman  as  little 
profit  as  was  reaped  by  the  grazier  from  the  breeding  of  sheep  and  cattle.  Nor  were  the 
merchant  and  the  manufacturer  in  a  better  situation  than  the  farmer  and  the  plantfer. 
Foreign  trade  was  obstructed  by  Turkish  piracy ;  the  annual  imports  from  all  countries 
did  not  amount  in  value  to  250,000/. ;  the  exchange  of  commodities  between  Naples  and 
Sicily  was  of  limited  extent  ;  the  coasting  trade  was  shackled  by  municipal  laws,  and  the 
inland  trade  embarrassed  by  the  collection  of  transit  duties.  Nor  were  these  the  only 
obstacles  to  free  communication.  There  wore  but  two  carnage  .roads  in  the  island — one 
from  Palermo  to  Vallelunga,  about  sixty  miles  long,  and  another,  about  five  miles  long, 
from  Palermo  to  Morrcalc.  The  rest  of  the  island  was  traversed  by  mule-tracks.  Where 
stone  causeways  and  stepping-stones  were  wanting,  as  was  frequently  the  case,  the  plains 
and  rivers  were  almost  impassable  after  heavy  falls  of  rain.” 

It  is  considered  that  during  the  period  when  the  English  troops  occupied 
Sicily  and  the  British  navy  frequented  its  ports,  the  island  improved  in  its  culti¬ 
vation,  and  especially  in  the  preparing  of  the  wines  at  Marsala  and  Mazzara. 
Notwithstanding  the  laws  for  the  division  of  landed  property,  the  greater  portion 
of  the  country  belongs  to  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  corporate  towns :  the  largest 
portion  certainly  belongs  to  the  latter.  The  nobility  reside  chiefly  at  Palermo, 
and  have  little  intercourse  with  those  of  Naples,  They  are  generally  obliging, 
courteous,  and  remarkably  attentive  to  respectable  strangers,  especially  to  English 
gentlemen  visiting  in  Sicily. 

The.  high  taxes  on  land, — the  sulphur  monopoly,  which  will  be  detailed  here¬ 
after, — the  restrictions  on  trade, — the  military  and  police  establishments, — 
the  money  drained  from  Sicily  to  be  expended  at  Naples, — the  want  of  roads, 
and  the  absence  of  useful  knowledge  arising  from  defective  education,  are  among 
the  principal  causes  which  prevent  the  prosperity  of  this  magnificent  and  fertile 
island. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


POPULATION. 


The  progress  of  the  population  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  since  the  accession  of  the 
Bourbons  is  stated  by  the  government  writers  as  follows :  viz. — 


Provinces  of  Naples  Proper. 

In  1734  is  estimated  about  4,000,000 
1781  „  4,709,976 

1819  „  5,034,191 

1828  „  5,733,430 

1840  „  6,177,598 


Island  of  Sicily. 

In  1735  is  estimated  about  1,000,000 
1798  ,.  1,660,000 

1840  „  1,800,000 


The  above  estimates  and  numbers  are  extremely  doubtful. 

Early  in  1827  a  census  was  taken  (it  is  supposed  very  incorrectly)  by  which 
the  male  population  of  the  continental  kingdom  was  divided  as  follows :  viz. — 


Army  and  navy  ....... 

Regular  and  secular  clergy  ..... 

Civil  servants  ........ 

Public  teachers  ....... 

Total  in  the  public  service  ...  .  . 

Lawyers . 8,043 

Doctors,  &c . •■  .  9,105 

Merchants  .  .  ...  10,957 

Total  of  professional  people  .  . - 

Husbandmen .  1,475,314 

Shepherds .  65,226 

Mechanics  .  .  .  .  .  .  316,122 

Total  of  working  people  .  •  .  - 

Total  in  private  occupations  .... 
Total  of  males  employed  ..... 
- : - unemployed  .... 


40,745 
36  067 
25,035 
5,642 


28,105 


1,856,662 


107,489 


1,884,767 


1,992,256 

636,892 


Total  of  male  populatir 


2,629,148 


One  of  the  most  striking  points  of_  the  above  statement  is  the  small 
number  of  public  teachers;  for  none  are  teachers  but  those  publicly  authorized 
to  teach.  The  regular  and  secular  clergy  must  not  be  considered  in  any  manner 
as  schoolmasters,  who  teach  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  other  useful  school 
instruction.  There  is  only,  in  the  continental  kingdom,  one  teacher  to  about 
1000  inhabitants,  while  there  is  a  priest  or  monk  for  every  120.  In  Austria, 
France,  Holland,  and  Prussia  the  schoolmasters  greatly  exceed  the  number  of 
clergymen. 
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Population  of  each  Province  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  Year  ending 
December,  1839,  are  given  officially  as  follows  : 


„  .females  fiom  1  to  12  .  822,067 


man  iod 
„  widows.... 


1.016,886 

2,071,006 

237,943 

402,519 


Po:  '.ation  of  the  Island  of  Sicily,  in  the  Years  1798  and  1832. 


j si 

nos. 

j 

(  Vulll  Minor!.)  jig 

r 

j  Capitals  of  each  District. 

1  Communes.  j 

Total. 

Male*.  'Female* 

TOT*.., 

1  Male*.  1 

Females 

TOT*,.. 

Males. 

Females 

I2<yH9 
856?0 
'  980,749 

1,030,033 

Glrgcutl . :  43 

SyrHCUKC . <  q(t 

CalUim-etU . 1  2ii 

Total . bir 

11 

'  8,805  |  *«ilM 
n’sin  ii|ko4 

47.707  |  !  lislsfli 
380,827  l  7(01.413 

100,377 

ii 

i, ram, *i«7 

iM.ari  “nTT.nio" 

1,555,20 

In  the  year  1832  the  whole  population  of  Sicily  amounted  to  1,906,033.  From 
diminished  means  of  subsistence,  arising  from  heavy  taxations  and  other  causes, 
and  the  consequent  diminution  of  marriages,  together  with  the  ravages  of  the 
cholera  in  1837,  the  population  has  been  estimated  to  me  as  reduced  to  less  than 
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1,800,000.  In  Palermo  alone,  the  cholera  carried  off  from  40,000  to  45,000 


inhabitants.  The  populatio 

i  of  the  following  cities  is  stated 

s  under : 

1 8:3-2. 

18S9. 

Palermo  . 

.  .  173,478 

129,000 

Messina 

.  80,772 

85.000 

Catania  . 

.  .  47,707 

36,000 

Girgenti 

17,767 

14,000 

Syracuse 

.  .  16,805 

9,000 

Trapani 

.  24,735 

Stationary. 

Caltauisetta 

.  .  16,563 

Stationary. 

The  numbers  of  men,  women,  and  girls,  shut  up  in  monasteries  and  convents, 
are  great :  they  have  been  estimated  to  me  at  from  80,000  to  1 20,000. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The  government  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  is  vested  by  an  absolute 
monarch.  The  will  of  the  king  is  promulgated  by  laws,  decrees,  regulations,  and 
rescripts.  The  draft  of  a  new  law  is  first  laid  before  the  consulta  of  state,  then 
brought  before  the  council  of  state,  of  which  the'  king  is  the  head,  and  lastly,  it 
is  passed  into  a  law  of  the  realm,  and  carried  into  execution  by  a  minister  of 
state.  A  decree  is  made  by  the  king  to  carry  the  principle  of  the  new  law  into 
full  effect,  at  the  instance  of  the  minister  under  whose  department  the  new  law 
comes.  A  regulation  is  made  by  a  minister  of  state  for  the  better  execution  of 
a  law  or  decree.  A  royal  rescript  is  a  decision  clearing  up  doubts  as  to  the 
meaning  of  decrees,  which  proceeds  from  the  king  in  council. 

The  principal  branches  of  government  arc,  the  ordinary  council  of  state,  the 
council  of  ministers,  the  offices  of  president  of  the  council  of  state,  the  ministries 
for  foreign  affairs,  grace,  and  justice,  ecclesiastical  affairs,  finances,  the  interior, 
war  and  marine,  and  police,  and  the  general  consulta  of  ._tlie.kingdom —  — 

The  last  department  embraces  two  sections  or  eonsulte ;  one  for  the  affairs 
of  Naples,  consisting  of  sixteen  Neapolitans,  and  one  for  those  of  Sicily,  con¬ 
sisting  of  eight  Sicilians.  The  united  sections  compose  a  general  consulta  for 
the  common  concerns  of  both  divisions  of  the  kingdom.  The  principle  of 
separate  rights  laid  down  in  the  “  Second  Cascrta  Decree,”  of  1S1G,  having  given 
place  to  the  principle  of  common  possession,  set  forth  in  a  Naples’  decree  of  31st 
October,  183/,  the  subjects  of  both  realms  are  equally  eligible  to  all  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  offices.  The  Sicilians  are  to  hold  as  many  places  in  Naples  as  the 
Neapolitans  may  hold  in  Sicily.  The  great  offices  of  state  are  not  subject  to 
numerical  regulation. 

The  laws  of  the  kingdom  arc  imbodied  in  a  code,  called  the  Code  of  the  Two 
Sicilies :  namely — 

I.  Civil  laws.  II.  Penal  laws.  III.  Laws  of  procedure  in  civil  causes. 
IV.  Laws  of  procedure  in  criminal  causes.  V.  Laws  of  exception  in  com¬ 
mercial  affairs. 
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Tlie  judges  are  appointed  and  paid  by  the  king,  who  has  established  a  scale  of 
rank,  in  which  every  magistrate  finds  his  proper  place, 

“  A  enmdiatorr  taken  from  among  the  principal  householders,  and  recommended  by  the 
dernrionate  to  the  king,  exercises  authority  in  every  commune  to  settle  petty  quarrels  at 
the  instance  of  the  disputants.  A  judge  of  circondario,  resident  in  every  country-town 
and  in  every  quarter  of  the  chief  cities,  acts  as  a  civil  and  criminal  authority.  A  judge  of 
instruction  is  stationed  in  every  district  for  the  arrest  and  prosecution  of  criminal  offenders. 
Tribunals  of  commerce,  whose  decisions  are  final  in  certain  ca-es,  are  established  in  all  the 
principal  cities.  A  civil  tribunal  in  every  province  pronounces  judgment  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  in  causes  of  limited  value,  and  admits  appeals  from  minor  authorities,  whose  sen¬ 
tences  it  reverses  or  confirms. 

“  A  criminal  great  court,  established  in  everv  province,  decides  in  the  first  and  last  in¬ 
stance  in  criminal  causes,  and  receives  appeals  against  sentences  of  judges  of  circondario. 
Supiomc  courts  of  justice  in  Naples  and  Palermo  are  appeal  courts  from  all  tribunals, 
whether  civil  or  criminal,  hv  which  all  judges  are  kept  under  constant  control. 

The  judicial  system,  however  praiseworthy  for  the  even  distribution  of  magisterial 
power,  is  fault  v  in  the  immense  number  of  agents  required  for  its  daily  working.  In 
Naples  there  are  no  less  than  800  judges  anil  assistants  ;  in  Sicily  there  are  2.10.  They  re¬ 
ceive  from  10/.  a  year,  the  stipend  of  a  judge  of  circondario,  to  (i(i7/  the  net  salary  of  the 
president  of  the  supreme  court.  The  machine  works  amiss  for  the  public.  From  the  ex¬ 
cess  in  the  number  of  the  judges  a  large  body  of  well-educated  men  are  drawn  away  from 
productive,  and  turned  to  unproductive  occupations  ;  and.  further,  from  the  smallness  of 
the  salaries,  a  multitude  of  magistrates,  who,  if  well  paid,  would  probably  act  uprightly, 
are  tempted  hv  sheer  necessity  to  act  dishonestly. 

“  The  interior  of  the  kingdom  is  governed  by  a  body  of  civil  officers,  subject  to  the  mi¬ 
nisters  at  Naples.  This  department  is  called  the  civil  administration  of  provinces,  districts, 
and  communes.  The  Neapolitan  dominions  are  divided  into  Id  provinces  :  viz.,  Naples, 
Terra  di  Envoro,  Principato  Citra,  Prineipato  Ultra,  ( 'apilanata,  llasilieata,  Molise,  Terra 
di  liarri,  Terra  d'  Otranto,  Abruzzo  Citra,  Primo  Abruzzo  I’ltra,  Neeondo  Abruzzo  Ultra, 
Calabria  Citra,  Prima  Calabria  Ultra,  and  Seeonda  Calabria  Ultra.  Everv  province  is 
divided  into  districts,  and  everv  district  is  distributed  into  eoniniintes  or  townships. 

“  The  .Sicilian  dominions  are  divided  into  seven  valli ;  viz.,  Palermo,  Messina,  Catania, 
Xnto,  Giri/enti,  Trapani ,  and  Cal/anise/ta. 

“The  subdivision  and  distribution  of  the  valli  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  provinces. 
The  province  or  vallo  is  governed  by  an  intendente ,  the  district  by  a  snh-intendmtte,  and 
the  commune  by  a  si/ndie.  The  intendente  presides  over  every  department  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  administration,  and  reg1  kites  certain  branches  of  the  military  force.  The  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  laws  and  decrees,  the  inspection  of  public  works,  and  the  superintendence  of 
local  authorities,  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  duties  assigned  to  this  eminent  functionary. 
The  sub-intendente  is  to  the  district,  and  the  syndic  is  to  the  commune,  what  the  inten¬ 
dente  is  to  the  province  or  vallo.  The  intendente  is  the  head  of  a  council  of  intendency 
nnd  of  a  provincial  council;  the  sub-intendente  is  the  head  of  a  district,  council,  and  the 
syndic  that  of  a  deeurionate.  The  council  of  intendency,  which  regulates  all  .affairs,  and 
ifecidcs  all  suits  concerning  the  province  or  vallo,  consists  of  from  three  to  five  members, 
who  are  appointed  by  the  king.  The  provincial  council,  which  examines  the  accounts  of 
the  district,  and  frames  the  provincial  budget,  is  composed  of  from  1  d  to  20  landholders 
who  meet  once  a  year  and  sit  for  20  days. 

“  The  district  council,  authorized  to  lay  proposals  on  behalf  of  the  district  before  the 
provincial  council,  meets  once  a  year  and  sits  for  Id  days.  The  deenrionatr  assembles 
once  a'*m:mth  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  commune.  The  civil  administration  is  so  con¬ 
stituted,  tltat  a  chain  of  correspondence  is  kept  up  between  the  syndic  of  every  commune 
and  the  minister  of  the  interior,  through  -the  intendente  and  sub-intendentc.  This 
theoretical  advantage  is  accompanied  by  a  practical  inconvenience.  Communal  and  district 
magistrates,  who,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  act  promptly  and  vigorously  on  occasions  of 
danger,  often  do  nothing  at  all,  from  being  obliged  to  consult  their  superiors  before  they 
take  a  decisive  step.” — Goodwin. 
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There  are  Tribunals  of  Commerce  at  Palermo,  Messina,  and  Trapani.  Ap¬ 
peals  lay  from  these,  in  matters  above  300  ducats,  to  the  Supreme  Court.  In 
each  great  division  (Vallo),  there  is  a  civil  tribunal  with  a  president,  t^iree  judges, 
an  attorney-general,  and  a  chancellor.  It  judges  causes  in  the  first  instance,  as 
well  as  appeals  from  the  Circondario.  Appeals  lay  from  it  to  the  Supreme 
Courts.  There  is  also  in  each  Vallo  a  supreme  criminal  tribunal. 

In  the  valli  of  Palermo,  Catania,  and  Messina,  the  civil  courts  adjudge  cri¬ 
minal  cases.  These  have  a  president,  six  judges,  attorney-general,  and  chan¬ 
cellor.  That  of  Palermo  decides  in  the  first,  as  well  as  final  instance,  in  criminal 
trials.  One  of  the  great  evils  which  oppress  Sicily,  consists  in  the  number  of 
lawyers,  and  the  well  known  corruption  of  the  wretchedly-paid  judges. 

There  are  no  less  than  250  judges  for  the  litigation  which  may  arise  among  a 
population  of  1,800,000  inhabitants. 

The  150  judges  of  Circondario  are  paid  from  .38/.  to  S  I/,  sterling  each  ;  2^ 
per  cent  is  deducted  from  this  in  aid  of  a  widow's  fund. 

The  judges  of  the  civil  courts  are  paid  about  118/.  each;  and  the  judges  of 
the  superior  criminal  courts  arc  paid  about  215/  each  ;  and  those  of  the  superior 
civil  courts,  250/.  each. 

The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  or  highest  court  of  appeal,  are  fourteen,  and 
their  salaries  830  ounces,  or  415/.  per  annum,  and  the  president  or  chief  justice, 
1230  ounces,  or  G15/. 

The  vice-presidents  of  the  superior  civil  tribunal  are  paid  320  ounces,  and 
those  of  the  supreme  court  530  ounces,  with  a  deduction  of  10  per  cent  paid  by 
them  to  the  king,  and  2i  per  cent  to  the  widows’  fund. 

The  government  of  Sici/i/  is  vested  in  a  lord  lieutenant  (having  under  him  a 
secretary,  a  consultore,  and  other  officers),  who  corresponds  with  all  the  ministers 
of  state,  through  whom  the  king’s  orders  are  communicated  relative  to  Sicilian 
affairs. 

Whether  it  were  wise  or  not  to  have  granted  a  representative  government  to 
Sicily  in  1812  is  not  here  necessary  to  discuss.  Since  1815  it  has  been  so  far 
dispensed  with  as  to  exist  only  on  record. 

By  the  constitution  of  1812  it  was  decreed  that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
shall  be  that  of  the  state. 

That  the  legislative  power  shall  be  vested  in  two  houses  of  parliament,  and 
their  acts  to  be  assented  to  by  the  king  before  they  form  laws.  The  legislative 
to  impose  all  taxes,  and  these  to  be  confirmed  only  by  royal  assent. 

That  the  executive  authority  is  vested  solely  in  the  king. 

That  the  judiciary  power  shall  be  independent  of  the  executive  and  legis¬ 
lative. 

That  the  lower  house  may  impeach  or  apply  for  the  dismissal  of  the  judges  and 
magistrates,  and  that  the  upper  house  may  confirm  such  complaint  or  application. 
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That  the  sovereignty  shall  be  hereditary,  and  the  person  of  the  king  sacred. 

That  the  king’s  ministers,  and  other  agents  of  government,  shall  be  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  legislature. 

The  legislature  to  consist  of  two  chambers ;  viz..  Deputies  or  representatives 
of  cities,  and  of  peers,  or  lords,  spiritual  and  temporal. 

The  peers  to  have  each  one  vote. 

The  king  to  summon,  prorogue,  and  dissolve  the  chambers,  but  to  convoke 
them  at  least  annually. 

Sicilians  not  to  be  arrested,  banished,  or  punished,  except  by  the  laws,  and 
only  when  adjudged  by  the  magistrates. 

That  all  feudal  rights  shall  be  abolished,  and  that  all  lands  shall  be  held  in 
freehold. 

That  all  taxation  and  all  money  bills  shall  originate  in  the  Chamber  of  De¬ 
puties,  to  be  afterwards  approved  or  rejected  by  the  peers  without  alteration. 
The  initiative  in  all  other  measures  to  originate  either  in  the  deputies  or  peers. 

Education*. — If  the  course  of  education  were  on  as  extensive  a  scale  as  there 
are,  nominally  speaking,  schools,  the  people  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  instead  of  being 
remarkably  ignorant,  would  be  well  educated  in  useful  instruction. 

Kingdom  of  Naples. — In  the  University  of  Naples  education  is  divided 
into  the  five  faculties  of  divinity,  jurisprudence,  medicine,  physics,  and  morals, 
each  of  which  has  various  professorships.  The  lycemns  arc  those  of  the  capital 
and  of  four  of  the  chief  provinces.  The  other  eleven  provinces  have  minor 
lyccums.  Some  of  the  pupils  pay  for  their  board  and  education,  and  others  are 
free  scholars.  Secondary  schools  or  classical  and  mathematical  seminaries,  are 
established  in  the  principal  communes ;  and  primary  schools  for  reading,  writ¬ 
ing,  and  arithmetic,  arc  instituted  in  all  communes.  But  the  teachers  are 
generally  ignorant,  and  onhj  one  for  1000  inhabitants ;  and  great  care  is  taken 
that  the  system  of  institution  shall  not  extend  so  far  as  to  expand  the  mind  on 
the  subject  of  civil  or  religious  liberty. 

Youths  intended  for  the  medical  profession  are  educated  at  a  medical  school 
in  the  metropolis,  which  is  amply  supplied  with  subjects  for  dissection,  and  which 
is  closely  connected  with  the  General  Hospital. 

The  principal  establishments  for  female  education  are  the  first  and  second 
Educandati  Isabella.  In  the  first,  which  was  founded  by  Caroline  Murat,  116 
girls,  daughters  of  noble  parents,  are  boarded  and  educated.  A  certain  number 
called  Queen's  scholars,  pay  15/.  a  year;  the  others,  who  form  the  minority,  pay 
30/.  each.  They  enter  the  school  at  eight  years  of  age,  and  remain  until 
eighteen.  Their  habitation  is  airy  and  commodious;  their  food  good;  and  their" 
education  complete  in  the  specified,  but  not  enlightened  branches.  The  second 
educandato  is  on  the  same  plan  with  the  first,  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  is 
open  without  distinction  of  rank  or  parentage.  Girls  of  the  lower  orders  receive 
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gratuitous  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  sewing,  in  the  schools  of  the  me¬ 
tropolis. 

The  regular  clergy  amounted  in  1825  to  8455,  and  the  secular  clergy  to 
27,612,  making  a  total  of  36,067  churchmen,  being  to  the  whole  population  as  1 
to  151.  In  the  same  year  the  nuns  throughout  the  realm  were  upwards  of 
8000  in  number. 

Sicily. — There  arc  lyceums  and  academies  now  in  twenty-one  towns,  and  in 
the  University  of  Palermo  and  Catania,  there  arc  81  professors  and  1250  students. 

Primary  and  secondary  schools  figure  in  each  commune.  There  are  about 
250  pupils  instructed  at  Palermo  and  six  other  towns  by  the  Jesuits. 

Besides  these,  there  are  three  episcopal  academies  for  divinity  students,  and 
boarding-schools  at  Palermo  for  the  noblesse.  The  higher  classes  only  are  taught 
Latin,  a  little  Greek,  French,  arithmetic,  a  little  geometry,  &c.,  except  in  the  Je¬ 
suits’  schools,  where  poorer  students  of  talent,  for  orders,  are  better  instructed. 
Reading,  writing,  grammar,  history,  poetry,  oratory,  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
English,  geography,  natural  history,  philosophy,  mathematics,  & c,  are  taught  to 
the  noblesse. 

All  females,  whose  families  are  of  noble  distinction,  arc  educated  in  convents, 
to  which  they  are  sent  at  from  six  to  twelve  years  of  age,  and  remain  until  they 
are  eighteen  or  twenty,  or  until  they  arc  taken  out  to  be  married.  V'They  some¬ 
times  remain  after  21  years,  even  when  they  do  not  become  professed  nuns,  in 
these  convents  as  boarders. 

There  are  libraries,  and  museums  of  natural  history,  at  Palermo  and  Mes¬ 
sina.  Altogether,  however,  the  means  of  instruction  are  extended  to  but  little 
useful  purpose,  under  the  present  wretched  system.  Yet  there  are  a  fewr  very 
distinguished  men,  as  antiquaries  and  men  of  Science,  in  Sicily.  The  Duke 
di  Serra  di  Falco  has  written  and  published,  at  his  own  expense,  a  highly  valuable 
and  costly  work  on  antiquities.  Prince  Scordia  has  written  one  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject.  Cacciatore,  the.  astronomer, — -Villa  lleale,  the  sculptor, — Tineo,  the  naturalist, 
are  men  who,  in  any  other  country,  would  be  highly  distinguished. 

There  are  hospitals  and  some  other  institutions  for  the  relief  of  the  sick,  and 
lodging  the  insane  ;  but  they  all  appeared  to  me  as  under  very  bad  management; 
while,  of  all  the  public  establishments,  that  of  the  prisons,  especially  those  for 
political  offenders,  seem,  almost  solely,  to  claim  the  attention  of  the  govern¬ 
ment;  not,  however,  for  the  comfort  of  the  prisoners,  but  for  their  security. 
The  state  and  criminal  prison  on  the  Island  of  Maritimo,  contains  perhaps  the 
most  horrid  and  strong  dungeons  in  the  world.  The  prisoners  are  lowered 
down  several  hundred  feet  from  the  rocky  height  above,  and  are  seldom,  if  ever, 
heard  of  afterwards. 

Clergy. — There  are  three  archbishops  and  ten  bishops  in  Sicily,  and  priests 
in  every  commune.  The  church  is  chiefly  maintained  by  revenues  from  landed 
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estates ;  but  the  communes  pay  the  priests,  except  as  far  as  legacies  have  been 
left  them  by  pious  persons  for  the  performance  of  daily  masses. 

As  to  monasteries,  there  are  no  less  than  GGO  in  number,  belonging  to 
twentv-onc  or  twenty-two  orders  ;  and  the  number  of  monks,  whose  subsistence 
forms  a  very  heavy  tax  upon  the  industry  of  the  labouring  class,  has  been  stated 
as  amounting  to  from  12,000  to  15,000. 

FINANCES  AND  TAXATION. 


Oua  knowledge  of  the  finances  we  abstract  chiefly  from  Mr.  Goodwin’s  ac¬ 
count,  which  we  consider  authentic. 

The  revenue  of  the  kingdom  is  derived  from  five  principal  sources:  viz. — I. 
Direct  taxes.  II.  Indirect  taxes.  III.  Miscellaneous  branches.  IV.  Petty  re¬ 
ceipts  ;  and  V.  Contributions  from  Sicily. 

I.  The  direct  taxesYonsist.  of  the  land-tax  and  the  tax  on  grinding  coni.  The  former, 
or  finidiariu,  is  levied  upon  the  net  rental  of  all  lands,  houses,  mills,  and  barns  on  an 
average  of  10  years,  at  12 J- per  cent.  The  latter,  or  mar.ino,  is  levied  upon  corn  ground 
at  the  mill,  at  the  rate  of  about  3s.  2d.  a  quarter. 

II.  The  indirect  taxes  consist  of  the  produce  of  the  customs,  the  navigation  dues,  the 
consumption  duties,  and  the  royal  monopolies  of  salt,  tobacco,  gunpowder,  playing- 
cards,  and  snow. 

III.  The  miscellaneous  branches  consist  of  the  registration  and  stamps,  the  lottery, 
the  post-office,  the  mint,  the  united  branches  of  the  sinking  fund  endowment  and  the 
public  demesne,  the  woods  and  boosts,  and  the  crocitda,  or  sale  of  indulgences. 

IV.  The  petty  receipts  consist  of  deductions  from  salaries,  fees  of  office,  and  petty 
perquisites. 

V.  The  contribution  from  Sicily  consists  of  the  Sicilian  quota,  or  one-fourth  of  the 
general  revenue,  pnul  of  the  Sicilian  debt,  payable  by  instalments  to  the  Neapolitan 

Tin1  public  expenditure  embraces  the  support  of  the  royal  family  and  that  of  the  state 
departments,  the  management  of  the  royal  monopolies,  and  the  interest  payable  to  the 
national  creditor. 

The  following  was  the  budget  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  for  1832  : 
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-office, 
ulilie  do- 


5.  Contributions frm 
ol'  public  burile 

_ list _ _ 
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I  bridges, 

deductions  from 
i  Sicily, one  quarter 
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Public  disbursements  in  ge¬ 
neral  .  11,395,848 

Stamp  administration,  pa¬ 
per  machines .  36,000 

Lottery  expenses  .  14,225 
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Taxation  of  Sicily. — The  property  of  the.  island  was  valued  in  1811,  when 
the  English  garrison  and  fleet  created  a  great  demand  and  high  prices  for  pro¬ 
duce  of  all  kinds,  and  this  valuation  has  been  continued  to  this  day,  as  the  basis 
on  which  the  land  and  house  tax  is  levied. 

The  amount  of  7a  per  cent  on  this  valuation  was  first  raised,  then  12i  per 
cent  was  fixed.  This  now  amounts,  taking  the  former  and  present  value  of  pro¬ 
duce  to  24,jj,nd  in  some  instances,  as  high  as  GO  per  cent  of  the,  produce. 

An  estate  yielding  an  average  crop  now  pays  30  percent  of  its  produce,  as 
the  amount  of  land-tax,  about  25  of  which  is  paid  into  the  treasury  for  purposes 
in  which  Sicily  has  no  interest,  but  rather  the  contrary;  and  about  5  per  cent  for 
the  expenses  of  her  administration,  ftc. 

The  indirect  taxation  consists,  first,  of  consumption  or  active  duty, which  has 
been  uninterruptedly  levied  since  15G4.  It  is  di  vided  into  the  mill-tax  about  4s  Cxi. 
on  every  salm  of  corn  ground;  and  the  arable  tax  of  about  1G  tari,  or  5s.  4tl.  per 
salm.of  land  cultivated  ;  and  of  1  tari  12  grains,  Gil.,  for  each  labourer  employed 
on  the  farm.  Uoth  of  these  may  be  added  to  the  direct  tax  as  forming  a  total 
of  land-tax.  The  other  indirect  taxes,  arc  customs,  navigation  dues,  stamps, 
playing-cards,  tobacco,  and  duties  on  almost  every  article  that  is  consumed  on 
the  island. 

To  these  may  be  added,  taxes  on  professions,  as  on  merchants,  ft c.,  fees,  re¬ 
gistration  duty,  Lent  licences,  the  lottery,  post-office,  and  deductions  of  10  per 
cent  from  salaries. 

Of  the  whole  net  revenue  thus  levied,  about  1,000,000/.  sterling,  half  the 
amount,  is  sent  direct  to  Naples,  never  to  return  ;  about  5000/.  only  is  ex¬ 
pended,  or  rather  jobbed  in  improvements,  the  remainder  is  paid  away  to  the 
employes  of  government,  and  to  maintain  criminal  prisons.  No  country  exhi¬ 
bits  land  so  highly  taxed,  nor  one  in  which  so  little  good  is  extended  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  community. 

Static  Revenue  and  Expenditure  of-Sicilyfin  TSfitL -  - 


HEADS  OF  TAXES. 


Direct. 

Land-tax . 

Indirect. 

Excise . 

Customs  and  navigation . 

Littery  . 

Stoppages  ot  salaries . 

.  .J.’nst-oflicc.  . 

Crusade  . 

Miscellaneous . 

Gross  total  of  indirect  tuxes. 
Deductions  therefrom  . 

Net  amount  of  indirect  taxes. 
Total  revenue  . 


Idler  depart  me 
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The  revenue  of  Sicily,  as  shown  in  the  foregoing  table,  is  drawn  from  a  single  head  of 
direct  taxation,  and  from  eight  heads  of  indirect. 

Direct. — The  land-tax  was  first  imposed  in  1810,  when  the  injudicious  use  of  triple 
basis  produced  a  striking  inequality  in  the  general  assessment,  which  has  not  yet  been  fully 
adjusted.  In  some  cases  the  rate  is  under  121  per  cent  on  the  net  rental,  in  others  it 
exceeds  25  per  cent. 

Of.  the  indirect  taxer  the  first  head,  the  excise,  has  two  branches,  viz.,  the  multure  or 
tax  upon  corn  ground,  and  the  meat  tax,  or  tax  upon  butchers’  meat.  The  former  amounts 
to  3s.  2d.  on  a  quarter  of  wheat  in  the  smaller  towns,  and  to  4s.  6 d.  on  the  same  in  the 
principal  cities.  The  latter  tax  is  levied  in  the  capitals  of  provinces,  at  the  rate  of  a  half¬ 
penny  a  pound  upon  all  kinds  of  flesh. 

The  second  head,  the  customs  and  navigation,  is  fanned  out  to  a  company,  which  has 
engaged  to  pay  the  government  473,333  ounces  (236,066/.)  per  annum  for  six  years,  from 
the  1st  of  January,  1840,  the  date  of  the  new  contract. 

The  third  head,  the  lottery,  is  particularly  banefid,  as  the  low  price  of  tickets  places 
public  gambling  within  the  reach  and  means  of  the  humblest  and  poorest  classes. 

The  fourth  head,  registration,  applies  to  judicial  acts  and  mortgages  on  estates. 

The  fifth  head,  stoppages  from  sataries,  comprises  2*  percent  contribution  to  the  super¬ 
annuation  fund,  10  per  cent,  official  income-tax,  and  six  months’  savings  on  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary  vacancies. 

The  smallness  of  the  sixth  head,  the  post-office,  boars  due  proportion  to  the  contracted 
scale  of  internal  communication. 

The  seventh  head,  the  crusade,  arises  from  the  sale  of  indulgences  for  eating  eggs, 
milk,  and  cheese  in  Lent.  It  was  originally  destined  for  the  defence  of  the  country  against 
the  Barbary  cruisers,  but  since  the  suppression  of  Algerine  piracy,  it  has  been  applied  to 
general  purposes. 

The  eighth  head,  miscellaneous,  includes  a  tax  upon  merchants,  and  licences  for 
carrying  arms. 

'file  expenditure  of  Sicily  embraces  two  heads  :  the  contribution  to  the  treasury  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  and  the  payment  to  the  exchequer  of  Sicily  Proper. 

.  'fhe  first  head  concerns  the  support  of  interests  common  to  both  divisions  of  the 
kingdom,  as  the  royal  household,  the  state  departments,  the  national  debt,  &c.  he.  Of  the 
payments  specially  applicable  to  .Sicily,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  include  the  salaries  and  allowances 
of  Sicilian  authorities.  No.  4  comprises  the  separate  debt  of  Sicily,  which  stood  as  follows 


Due  to  public  bodies  .  .  .  11!), 509  59,754 

Due  to  private  persons  .  .  .  G0,G44  30,322 


Total  ....  180,153  90,07G 

Army. — The  peace  establishment  of  the  army  has  been  fixed  at  29,700  in¬ 
fantry,  and  44G.3  cavalry,  total  of  34,1G.3;  and  the  war  establishment  at  Gl, 834 
infantry,  and  /SOI  cavalry,  making  a  total  of  69,698.  To  these  numbers  must 
be  added  the  gensdarmcrie  for  both  countries,  amounting  to  /859  in  Naples 
and  372  in  Sicily ;  the  addition  of  which  will  raise  the  peace  establishment  to 
42,394,  and  the  war  to  77,929.  The  expense  of  the  peace  establishment  in 
1835  was  7,200,000  ducats  (1,200,000/.).  But,  although  the  peace  establish¬ 
ment  is  34,163,  including  four  regiments  of  Swiss  infantry,  the  effective  strength 
is  probably  not  more  than  27,000,  one-fifth  of  every  regiment  being  usually 
wanting.  The  military  force  is  recruited  by  a  yearly  conscription,  to  which  all 
Neapolitans,  certain  classes  excepted,  are  subject,  from  18  to  25  years  of  age. 
The  term  of  service  is  eight  years  for  the  guards,  and  five  years  for  the  line.  The 
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Sicilians,  who  have  raised  two  regiments  of  their  own,  are  free  from  the  law  of 
conscription.  A  large  proportion  of  the  officers  are  not  upon  the  muster-rolls- 
A  death  or  vacancy  among  the  staff  officers  is  not  filled  up  by  the  promotion  of  a 
captain  without  some  urgent  cause.  The  duty  of  the  deceased  is  done  by  a  captain, 
who  receives  no  additional  pay  for  doing  a  major’s  duty.  In  the  rare  occurrence  of 
a  general  brevet,  one-third  of  the  officers  advanced  are  promoted  by  seniority,  a 
second  third  for  merit,  and  the  remainder  according  to  the  king's  pleasure. 

Navy. — The  Neapolitan  navy  consisted,  in  1S.37,  of  1!)  sailing-ships,  three 
steamers,  and  about  30  gun-boats.  The  seamen  and  marines  are  divided  into 
two  classes — the  new  levy  and  the  pianta.  The  men  belonging  to  the  former 
class  are  entitled  to  retire  on  full  pay  after  serving  40  years  ;  those  who  belong 
to  the  latter  obtain  their  retirement  after  27  years.  The  widows  and  female  or¬ 
phans  of  seamen  are  allowed  pensions,  amounting  to  one-sixth  of  the  pay  of  the 
deceased. 

Roads. —  The  roads  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  are  stated  to  “have  also  be¬ 
come  an  object  of  increased  attention  on  the  part  of  the  government.  They  are 
divided  into  three  classes :  the  royal  roads  which  are  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  the  treasury ;  the  provincial  roads,  which  cost  350,000  ducats  yearly,  defrayed 
by  a  rate  ;  and  the  communal  roads,  for  which  1,000,000  of  ducats  arc  paid  by 
the  commune?.” 

Notwithstanding  this  statement,  generally  speaking  the  roads  are  bad,  and 
often  impassable,  especially  in  the  Abruzzi  and  Calabria.  Even  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Naples,  except  a  part  of  the  road  to  Posilipo  as  far  as  finished  by 
the  French,  and  that  opposite  to  Castcllamare ;  and  the  road  leading  to  Rome, 
there  are  few  roads  which  arc  passable  with  carriages. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


AGRICULTURE  OF  TIIF.  REALM  OF  NAPLES. 

The  variety  of  the  rich  soils  and  the  climate  of  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  re¬ 
quire  only  skilful  industry,  security  under  the  government,  and  mads  to  carry  the 
produce  of  the  soil  to  market,  to  render  Calabria,  Apulia,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  remaining 'provinces,  the  most  profitably  productive,  and  the  people  among 
the  most  independent  and  happy  in  Europe. 

“The  Neapolitan  peasantry,”  says  Mr.  Goodwin,  “  who  form  the  hulk  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  are  a  rough  hut  kind-hearted  set  of  people,  who  only  require  to  he  well  used  and 
honestly  treated  to  become  good  subjects  and  hard  labourers.  Hitherto  their  masters  have 
dealt  with  them  harshly',  and  met  with  a  corresponding  return.  In  Calabria  the  peasants 
generally  live  in  villages,  whence  they  go  forth  daily  to  their  work  in  the  field.  During 
nine  months  in  the  year  tho  day-labourer  earns  about  6s.  a  week ;  during  the  other  three, 
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or  Purina;  the  harvest  au<l  vintage,  lie  pets  double  trapes.  In  some  parts  the  unmarried 
labourer  is  1  edged  and  boarded  by  bis  master  ;  whilst  tbe  married  man  lias  a  cottage  rent- 
free,  about  dr/,  a  day,  and  a  monthly  allowance  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil. 

“  In  tbe  capital  and  in  large  towns,  artisans  and  mechanics  are  paid  partly  by  the  job 
and  partly  by  the  day,  according  to  the  custom  of  their  several  trades.  Thus,  in  the 
woollen  manufacture,  the  weaver  is  paid  about  12*'.  for  a  piece  of  cloth,  d.j  yards  loop  by 
li  yard  wide.  In  the  silk  manufacture,  on  the  other  hand,  the  weaver  is  paid  by  time,  and 
earns  from  2*'.  to  2.v.  (v/.  a  day,  according  to  circumstances.  The  latter  is  tie'  usual  rate  of 
a  mechanic's  wapes  in  the  capital  ;  in  the  countrv  the  rate  is  much  lower. 

“  The  Neapolitan  territory  is  said  to  be  thus  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture  : 

Corn  lands  .  .  .  '  .  .  .  .  12, 000 

Vineyards  .  .  .  .  ."  .  .  .  1 ,000 

Woods  and  olive-grounds  ......  3,000 

Cardens  and  orchards  ......  .500 

Pastures  and  sheep-walks  .  .  .  .  .  •  ( i.oOO 

Wastes  .......  9,000 

Total  area .  32,000 

“  The  chief  products  of  husbandry  are  corn,  wine,  oil,  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  liquorice- 
paste,  silk,  and  wool. 

“The  average  crop  of  wheat  is  o,  .500,000  imperial  quarters,  and  the  yearly  consumption 
about  o, 000.000  quarters,  being  at  the  rate  of  about  four-fifths  of  a  quarter  for  each  inha¬ 
bitant  :  but  in  abundant,  harvests  the  crop  often  amounts  to  nearly  10.000,000  quarters. 
The  annual  produce  of  Indian  corn  (the  second  element  of  public  consumption)  is  about 
.500,000  imperial  quarters.  The  yearly  production  of  wine  is  about  400,000  pipes,  the 
principal  part  of  which  is  consumed  at  home.  About  13,000  pipes  are  made  into  brandy 
at  the  distilleries  near  the  capital,  and  about  250  tons  of  argols  and  cream  of  tartar  are 
prepared  for  foreign  markets.  About  70,000  tuns  of  olive  oil  are  expressed  ye.’rlv,  half  of 
which  is  consumed  at  home.  Of  the  quantity  exported,  the  greater  part  is  produced  in 
Apulia  and  Calabria.  In  the  former  provinces  the  chief  loading-place  is  Gallipoli,  which 
supplies  Kngland,  Holland,  and  the  north  of  Hnrope  with  clarified  oils  for  the  use  of  the 
woollen  manufactures.  The  yearly  crop  of  cotton  is  about  10,000  tons.  The  annual  pro¬ 
duction  of  raw  silk  is  about  1,000.000  lbs.,  of  which  about  half  is  consumed  at  home, 
'llie  Apulian  wool  is  of  so  coarse  and  harsh  a  quality  as  to  require  to  be  mixed  with  NJ o- 
rino  (a  breed  of  which  sheep  is  domesticated  ill  Ahr^zno)  or  with  foreign  staples,  before  it 
can  lie  woven  into  cloth  of  even  moderate  lineness.” 

Captain  (lallwey,  who  recently  visited  the  parts  of  the  Neapolitan  provinces 
which  he  describes,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  agriculture: 

“The  jirm hire  of  the  ('agilanala,  of  which  Faggia  is  the  capital,  may  be  considered 
the  most  productive  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  Proper  in  soft  corn. 

“  I  here  are  (wo  species  of  wheat  grown  in  this  kingdom  and  Sicily.  The  soft  wheat,  of 
which  the  best  bread  is  made,  anil  hard  wheat,  which  is  chiefly  for  macaroni. 

“The  bard  wheat  is  inferior  to  the  soft  for  bread,  which  docs  notriseas  well  as  that  does 
which  is  made  from  the  soft,  wheat. 

“A  large  stock-  of  grain  is  always  kept  in  the  stores  of  l'oggia,  which  is  fed  from  the 
different  districts  in  the  province,  as  the  wheat  is  sold.  Sun  Levero  and  J.ueera  are 
amongst  the  mosi  productive  of  the  corn  districts  in  the  province. 

“  la  the  different  towns,  as  soon  as  the  corn  is  thrashed  out  it  is  stored  both  in  storehouses 
and  vaults  farmed  under  the  streets,  and  from  the  latter  the  storehouses  are  supplied  as 
they  become  empty  by  sales.  This  mode  of  storing  corn  in  large  vaults  prevails  generally 
throughout,  the  kingdom  whether  in  Puglia  or  in  the  Abru/./.i. 

“  In  the  rural  districts  of  the  (’aj)itauata,  and  in  the  adjoining  province  of  Bari,  the 
farmers,  after  providing  for  the  home  consumption  and  for  seed  for  the  future  crops,  hold 
the  surplus  in  readiness  to  be  sent  to  Foggia  and  Barletta,  the  latter  town  bearing  the 
same  relative  position  to  the  province  of  Bari  that  Foggia  docs  to  the  other,  and  in  these 
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towns  the  farmers  register  tile  quantity  of  grain  that  each  lias  to  dispose  of.  From  Bar- 
ictta  up  to  the  northern  limit  of  that  province,  some  excellent  corn  is  produced,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  wheat  of  both  provinces  is  shipped  for  exportation  at  Barletta,  although 
1  consider  the  little  port  of  Manfredonia ,  distant  thirty  miles  from  it,  and  which  is  the 
seaport  of  the  Capitanata,  a  much  safer  place  than  the  others  for  vessels  to  resort  to  in 
the  winter. 

“There  is,  however,  a  company  of  corn-factors  established  between  those  two  provinces 
which  monopolizes  nil  the  (/ruin  of  both,  and  those  persons  belonging  to  the  company 
whose  land  is  situated  in  the  province  of  llari  reside  chiefly  at  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Barletta,  and  have  established  that  place  as  the  port  of  exportation  for  the  corn  of  both 
provinces,  and  which  has  obtained  for  it  the  appellation  of  ‘  Barletta  Corn.' 

“  Proceeding  towards  the  thriving  little  commercial  capital  of  this  province,  named 
after  it  (Bari)  the  culture  of  the  laud  changes  from  corn  to  the  (dive,  and  the  oils  of 
Bari  are  deservedly  held  in  great  estimation  at  Naples,  and  from  the  last  oil  harvest  was 
produced  by  far  the  finest  oil  of  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  although  in  England  that  of 
Gallipoli  is  alone  sought  after,  the  chief  virtues  of  which  are  derived  from  the  r/no/ities  of 
the  stone  cisterns  in  that  town  which  render  the  oil  reri/  pn re.  Large  quantities  are 
brought  from  distant  parts  of  the  country  and  shipped  as  Gallipoli  oil  after  being  there 
purified  in  the  cisterns. 

“  From  the  town  of  Bari  you  cross  from  the  Adriatic  coast  through  a  country  chiefly 
cultivated  with  the  olive,  and  growing  only  a  sufficient  .quantify  of  corn  to  support  its  po¬ 
pulation,  over  to  the  town  of  Tarento.  situate  on  the  northern  side  of  the  gulf  of  that 
name,  and  as  you  approach  it  you  find  some  excellent  corn-lands,  the  greater  part  of  the 
district  producing  wheat  quite  as  fine  as  that  of  the  province  of  Capitanata. 

“  Tarento  suppliers  a  good  deal  of  wheat  to  I.eeee,  and  likewise  furnishes  wheat  to  the 
capital,  besides  which  it  exports  the  same  article  to  Marseilles. 

“  Proceeding  towards  Levee  you  again  find  the  (dive  chiefly  cultivated,  the  country  dis¬ 
tricts  in  that  direction  barely  yielding  sufficient  for  their  own  support  and  the  capital  of 
the  province,  the  land  being  better  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  olive  than  of  grain.” 

The  results  of  my  inspection  of  the  provinces  in  Puglia,  arc  as  follow : 

“  The  greater  part  of  the  Capitanata  produces  excellent  wheat  and  in  great  quantities, 
so  as  to  admit  of  considerable  exportation  after  the  home  consumption  is  provided  for. 

“  The  northern  parts  of  the  adjoining  province  of  Bari  produce  very  fine  wheat,  espe¬ 
cially  about*  Ccrignola,  where  the  host  quality  of  the  soft  wheat  is  grown. 

“  In  the  southern  parts  of  this  province  the  cultivation  of  the  olive  chiefly  prevails, 
barely  wheat  enough  for  its  own  consumption  is  grown. 

“  In  the  next  province  of  I.eeee,  wheat  is  produced  abundantly  and  of  excellent  qua¬ 
lity  in  the  district  of  Tarento,  the  rest  of  it  being  chiefly  cultivated  with  the  olive,  growing 
only  coni  enough  for  its  own  consumption,  and  that  chiefly  of  hard  wheat  ;  still,  so  pro¬ 
ductive  is  the  soil,  and  so  generally  is  the  hard  wheat  used  by  the  people,  that  a  consider¬ 
able  surplus  of  the  soft  corn  remains  for  exportation. 

“  In  Barletta  the  average  consumption  of  wheat  by  the  population  of  that  city, 
amounting  to  28,000  souls,  may  he  calculated  at  JiOO  or  820  tomoli  per  day,  or  say  1  Id, 000 
tumuli,  or  21,002  imperial  quarters  per  annum,  being  about  four  pounds  of  wheat  to  each 
individual  per  week  for  bread  and  macaroni;  and  from  the  result  of  my  inquiries  onthat 
head  in  other  large  towns,  I  think  that  that  estimate  may  he  received  as  the  average  con¬ 
sumption  of  corn  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  of  Naples  by  the  population.” 

Captain  Gallwey  considers,  that  with  an  average  crop  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
may  produce  a  surplus  for  exportation  of  180,000  quarters  per  annum.  From 
our  knowledge  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  taking  the  fertility  of  Calabria 
into  account,  we  consider,  that,  with  a  population  who  are  chiefly  employed  in 
agriculture,  1,000,000  of  quarters  would  be  a  very  moderate  surplus  of  grain 
for  exportation,  allowing  the  population  to  be  at  the  same  time  abundantly  nou- 
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rishcd.  Taking  into  account,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  have  every  dis¬ 
couraging  circumstance,  except  soil  and  climate  to  contend  with  :  arbitrary  laws 
which  maybe  suddenly  put  into  execution,  as  has  frequently  been  done  to  prevent 
the  exportation  of  corn,  and  under  which  the  land-tax  is  often  unequally  levied ; 
excessive  duties  on  foreign  iron,  and  none  of  their  own,  which  prevents  any  im¬ 
provement  in  agricultural  instruments,  and  the  very  inferior  and  rude  ploughs, 
and  other  implements  used,  we  are  bound  to  attribute  great  credit  to  the  farming 
population  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  Proper,  for  what  they  have  done  and  what 
they  continue  to  do  in  their  agricultural  pursuits. 

O lives  and  their  oil,  and  various  fruits  and  nuts  are  particularly  adapted  to 
the  soil  and  climate. 

Wines. — Some  of  the  wines  are  delicious,  and  those  of  Calabria,  with  proper 
attention  to  prepare  them  as  dry  trines  instead  of  sweet  wines,  would  be  fit  to 
export  to  any  market.  But  great  improvement  in  the  preparation,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  putting  the  wine  into  proper  casks  for  keeping,  and  for  exportation,  is 
required. 

The  lands  of  the  Neapolitan  provinces  are  seldom  cultivated  on  the  metayer 
system.  The  division  of  lands  is  opposed  to  its  continuance.  In  some  dis¬ 
tricts  it  is  found  on  limited  scale  and  on  small  farms. 

The  Chevalier  Afaro  do  Rivera,  in  his  work  on  “The  Means  of  Improving 
the  Natural  Advantages  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,”  speaking  of 
mountain  agriculture,  deplores  the  improvident  destruction  of  the  Apennine 
forests,  which  has  been  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  sale  of  convent  and  feudal 
lands,  which  thus  became  divided  among  small  purchasers,  who  cut  down  or 
rooted  out  the  old  trees,  and,  by  so  doing,  left  a  free  passage  to  the  winter  tor¬ 
rents,  which  now  come  down  loaded  with  earth,  gravel,  and  stones,  and  devastate 
the  fields  below.  Another  point  touched  upon,  is  the  draining  and  recovering 
the  marshy  tracks  which  abound  along  500  of  the  900  miles  of  coast  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Naples,  and  measuring  no  less  than  3000  square  miles,  almost  entirely 
lost  to  agriculture.  He  also  urges  the  necessity  of  making  cross-roads,  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  numerous  points  on  the  coast  where  small  vessels  can  load  or 
unload.  An  interesting  chapter  is  on  the  ancient  method  of  constructing  arti¬ 
ficial  harbours  by  means  of  piers,  with  open  arches  instead  of  solid  moles. 

Little  of  this  recommendation  has  been  attended  to;  and  the  unhealthincss  of 
the  western  coast,  Vatstum,  &c.,  is  to  be  attributed  probably  altogether  to  the 
absence  of  all  attempt  to  redeem  these  soils  by  drainage.  Gallipoli  and  a  few  of 
the  harbours  have  been  somewhat  improved  ;  a  railroad  for  a  few  miles  from 
Naples  to  Castcllamare,  of  little  utility  at  present,  has  been  constructed;  a 
suspension-bridge  has  been  completed  over  the  river  Garigliano,  on  the  road 
from  Naples  to  Rome;  and  these  comprise  nearly  all  we  have  to  notice  in  the 
catalogue  of  improvements. 
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Agriculture,  pasturage,  fisheries,  the  sulphur-mines,  and  a  feiv  manu¬ 
factures,  are  the  occupations  in  which  Sicilian  labour  is  employed. 

As  to  agriculture,  the  land-tax,  which  is  rated  at  the  value  of  produce  at  the 
time  the  British  troops  occupied  Sicily,'  is  so  oppressive,  that  this  burden  occa¬ 
sions  even  many  fertile  tracts  to  remain  uncultivated.  Prince  Trabia,  one  of 
the  largest  proprietors,  stated  to  me  that  his  lands  paid' from  25  to  sometimes 
60  per  cent  of  the  produce  to  the  crown,  and  a  still  greater  evil  is,  that  scarcely 
this  burden,  except  so  much  as  pays  the  salaries  of  the  Neapolitan  employes, 
and  the  expense  of  maintaining  prisons,  is  laid  out  on  the  country.  None  of  the 
revenues  go  to  make  roads  or  any  improvements  by  which  the  country  would 
benefit.  All  is  spunged  otF  for  the  use  of  his  Majesty  at  Naples,  and  to  pay  the 
Swiss  regiments. 

As  to  the  lands,  they  chiefly  belong  to  the  nohility.  The  Princes  Butera, 
Trabia,  Patagonia,  and  Pandolfina,  had  respective  incomes  estimated  at  from 
40,000/.  to  50,000/.  annually.  But  the  land-tax,  and  the  division  of  half  of  all 
property  left  on  the  father’s  death,  which  is  taken  from  the  eldest  son,  and 
divided  equally  among  other  children,  have  reduced  those  incomes  to  one-third 
and  one-fourth  at  least.  Every  new  subdivision  of  the  lands,  which  must  take 
place  on  each  succession,  will  further  reduce  those  rents  in  from  twenty  to  forty 
years,  to  very  small  incomes. 

Generally  speaking,  the  horses,  mules,  and  asses  of  Sicily  are  of  diminu¬ 
tive  size,  and  ill-made.  The  mules  of  Modica,  and  the  asses  of  Pantellarian 
breed,  are  exceptions. 

The  Tunis  or  reddish-brown  breed  of  horned  cattle,  arc  large,  strong,  finely 
formed,  and  have  generally  long  horns.  The  native  or  black  breed  of  cattle  are 
much  less  in  size.  We  have  seen  many  large  and  fine  flocks  of  Merino  sheep, 
but  the  native  breed  is  small,  ill-formed,  and  the  wool  inferior.  The  goats  are  of 
a  tolerably  good  breed,  and  their  hair  is  manufactured  into  cloths.  The  swine  are 
of  the  worst  breed  possible. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  given  us  in  1S39  of  the  distribution  of  the  lands 
of  Sicily : 

Sal  ms.  Acres. 

Cultivated,  as  arable  or  corn  lands  .  .  625,000  =  3,125,000 

Vineyards .  23,000  115,000 

Vegetable  and  fruit  gardens  ....  52,000  260,000 

Woods  and  olive  plantations  .  .  .  .  .  205,000  1,125,000 

Entirely  waste,  and  great  part  fertile  .  .  .  253,000  1  r„„ 

Pastures,  fertile,  but  in?  great  part  waste  .  .  .  285,000  S  0  ’ 

1,443,000  =  5,163,000 
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Ploughs  and  all  agricultural  implements  appear  to  have  undergone  no 
improvement  for  many  centuries ;  and  in  fact,  instead  of  a  better  state  of  hus¬ 
bandry  than  all  former  accounts  have  given  us,  even  as  late  as  those  of  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  we  found,  over  the  whole  island,  in  the  autumn  of  1839,  that 
agriculture,  the  implements,  and  the  dwellings  of  the  people,  were  in  a  most 
deteriorated  condition.  Were  it  not  for  the  fruit  of  the  cactus  (Indian  fig  or 
figunino),  which  grows  wild  and  abundant,  the  present  agricultural  produce  of 
Sicily  would  not  probably  maintain  two-thirds  of  the  diminished  population. 
Sicily  is  the  only  country  where  we  find  numerous  modern  ruins :  whole 
towns  have  ceased  to  be  inhabited  within  the  last  century.  It  is  at  the  same 
time  wonderful  to  meet  with  such  good  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  raw  beans,  &c.,  and 
also  of  tobacco,  cotton,  hemp,  flax,  &c.,  with  scarcely  more  culture  than  scratching 
the  ground  to  let  in  the  seed. 

With  the  exception  of  the  vine  perhaps,  and  the  orange  and  citron,  a  great 
deterioration  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit.  The  best 
olive-trees  are  the  aged  ones  planted  many  centuries  ago  by  the  Saracens.  The 
almond,  carol),  mulberry,  walnut,  chestnut,  melon,  common  fig  and  Indian  fig, 
and  pistachio-nut,  however,  flourish  with  little  care. 

The  soils  arc  of  various  qualities,  but  come  mostly  under  the  head  of  cal¬ 
careous,  where  they  are  deep ;  and  of  rich  and  fertile  loams,  where  they  are 
shallow :  they  contain  marine  exuviae,  which,  under  a  steril  appearance,  pro¬ 
duce  the  most  luxuriant  crops. 

The  only  manures  in  general  use  are  the  dung  of  horses  and  oxen.  Lime 
and  bones  are  totally  neglected.  Irrigation  is  practised  in  particular  dis¬ 
tricts. 

The  prevailing  method  of  cropping  is  to  allow  the  land  to  lie  fallow  the  first 
year,  to  plough  it  in  the  second,  and  to  sow  wheat  or  barley  in  the  third.  The 
most  frequent  crops  are  those  of  wheat,  barley,  beans,  putse,  Indian  corn ,  and 
rice  ;  the  less  usual  arc  those  of  barilla,  cotton-wool,  flax,  hemp ,  saffron,  sumach, 
and  tobacco. 

Condition  and  J Cages  of  Sicilian  Labourers. — “  The  agricultural  population,”  says 
Mr.  Goodwin,  “consists  of  three  great  classes  ;  the  Horgesi  or  yeomanry,  the  Ini/uilini  or 
small  farmers,  and  the  Contadini  or  peasantry.  In  popular  use,  however,  the  rustics 
arc  divided  into  ‘  Ilats’  or  IJorgcsi,  and  ‘  Caps’  or  Villani. 

“  The  higher  Iiorycsi  am  cither  small  proprietors  or  middle  men,  between  the  landlords 
anil  the  tenants ;  the  lower  Iiorycsi  are  quit-renters  or  copartners.  'The  small  proprietor 
ploughs  and  sows  his  own  land :  the  middleman  farms  the  property  of  others  upon  leases  of 
three  to  nine  years.  Keeping  the  greater  part  in  his  own  hands,  ho  lets  out  the  rest  to 
under  tenants,  who  pay  their  rent  in  kind.  The  quit-renters  are  holders  of  small  properties 
on  renewable  leases.  These  are  heritable  on  small  fines  in  the  same  family,  but  are  not 
transferable  to  strangers  without  the  consent  of  the  landlord.  The  copartners  are  fanners 
of  small  estates  in  partnership  with  the  landlords.  In  tillage  the  landlord  ploughs  the 
field  twice  or  thrice,  furnishes  the  seed  corn,  and  makes  advances  of  wheat  for  food.  Tho 
farmer  sows  the  seed,  gathers  the  crop,  and  delivers  the  corn  to  the  landlord,  who  keeps 
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about  two-tiurds  for  himself,  mid  gives  the  rest  to  the  husbandman.  In  olive-grounds, 
vineyards,  and  orangeries,  the  tillage  and  pruning  falls  entirely  on  the  eopartner,  who  re¬ 
ceives  about  two-fifths  of  the  crop,  and  gives  the  rest  to  the  landlord. 

“  The  Inr/uUiiii  are  skilled  labourers,  owners  of  a  few  yoke  of  oxen,  or  two  or  tl-ee 
mules,  who  till  the  ground  in  partnership  with  the  middlemen 

“  The  Contadini  are  of  three  kinds,  yearly  servants,  monthly  servants,  and  dav- 
labourers.  The  yearly  servants,  found  chiefly  on  large  estates,  compose  four  classes.  1st. 
The  chief  bailiff,  who  lets  out  farms  for  one  or  two  years :  the  surveyor,  who  measures 
the  land  once  a  year ;  and  the  accountant,  who  keeps  the  hooks  and  papers.  These 
people  receive  each  about  30/.  a  year,  without  provisions. — 2d.  Upper  men,  as  stewards, 
mounted  guards,  chief  herdsmen,  plough-keepers,  overseers,  Ac.,  who  receive  about  24/. 
a  year,  without  provisions. — 3d.  Under  men,  as  ploughmen,  oxherds,  shepherds  and  goat¬ 
herds,  muleteers,  under  guards,  and  dairymen.  These  earn  from  3/.  to  (U.  a  year,  besides 
food. — 4th.  Lads,  as  cow-boys,  stable-boys,  and  boys  under  goatherds  and  shepherds,  re¬ 
ceiving  about  3/.  a  year,  besides  food. 

“  The  daily  provisions  of  men  and  boys  in  common,  arc  three-aud-a-half  pounds  of 
coarse  bread,  and  a  half-pint  of  oil.  The  men  receive  likewise  a  quart  of  wine  a  day  all 
the  year  round,  which  is  given  to  the  lads  only  during  the  summer.  In  May  the  allowance 
is  larger  than  usual,  and  in  June,  July,  and  August,  which  are  the  harvest  mouths,  the 
labourers  eat  and  drink  without  stint  or  restriction. 

“  The  monthly  servants  differ  from  the  yearly,  in  rceeivingTi  certain  quantity  of  wheat 
instead  of  bread.  Their  wages  are  somewhat  "lower  than  those  of  persons  hired  by  the 

“  The  peasantry  dwell  in  dark  and  filthy  hovels,  the  floors  of  which  are  matted  with 
green  stuff,  the  walls  plastered  with  mud,  and  the  rafters  hung  round  with  cobwebs.  A 
mattress  and  trestles,  two  or  three  clumsy  chairs,  a  rickety  table,  and  some  earthen  pots 
and  pans,  are  all  the  household  furniture  of  a  Sicilian  Iabefh-er.  The  dress  of  the  peasantry 
is  as  dismal  as  their  dwellings  are  gloomy.  Illaek  or  brown  is  the  prevailing  colour.  The 
men  wear  a  nightcap,  and  a  hooded  cloak  over  a  round  jacket,  knee-breeches,  cloth 
leggings,  and  heavy  shoes :  the  women,  nmfUed  up  in  short  cloaks,  wear  a  scanty  gown 
and  petticoat,  and  shuflle  about  in  slippers  usually  down  at  heel. 

“  As  farmhouses  arc  scarce,  the  labourers  live  in  villages,  whence  they  go  forth  at  sun¬ 
rise,  returning  at  sunset,  when  their  working-place  is  hard  by :  when,  however,  it  is  far  off, 
the  peasant  rides  out  on  the  Monday  morning,  and  comes  home  on  the  Saturday  evening. 
During  the  week  he  sleeps  in  a  straw  hut,  or  seeks  shelter  in  a  grotto  or  cavern.  From 
April  until  June  he  works  from  4  in  the  morning  until  8  A.  m.  ;  from  9  until  noon  ;  and 

from  3  r.  M.,  until  sunset.  He  leaves  olf  work  in  the  middle  of  the  day  to  sleep  after 

dinner.  During  the  harvest  months  of  July  and  August,  he  works  about  twelve  hours 
a  day,  and  from  September  until  April,  from  sunrise  to  sunset;  stopping  half  an  hour  for 
breakfast,  and  a  whole  hour  for  dinner.  All  kinds  of  field  work  arc  done  in  a  slovenly’ 
manner.  Corn  and  grain  are  sown  broadcast,  or  dropped  into  dibble-made  holes.  The 
rude  implements  of  husbandry  are  the  primitive  plough,  the  hoe,  the  sickle,  and  three- 
pronged  wooden  fork.  The  zappa,  or  hoe,  the  substitute  for  the  spade,  is  about  two  feet 
long,  and  weigh.-Tfrom  seven  to  nine  pounds. 

“  In  the  southern  and  eastern  parts,  beans  and  wheat  arc  sown  alternately.  First, 

beans  planted  ill  Ni/'ember,  in  land  twice  ploughed  in  October,  are  got  in  in  the  following 

May :  then  wheat  is  sown  in  November  in  land  twice  ploughed  as  before,  to  he  reaped  in 
the  June  and  July  following.  In  the  interior,  and  on  the  northern  and  southern  coasts, 
beans  and  wheat  are  followed  by  a  year  of  fallow  ;  so  that  a  white  crop,  or  a  green  crop, 
is  got  in  only  once  in  three  years.  Two  bushels  of  wheat,  sown  on  an  acre  of  ground, 
will  yield  from  16  to  2,5  bushels  at  harvest.  Twenty  bushels  may  be  taken  as  the  average 
of  the  return  of  the  island,  or  ten  for  one.  The  principal  crops  are  those  of  wheat,  baric  v, 
rice,  beans,  pulse,  and  seeds ;  the  secondary  are  those  of  barilla,  cotton,  fiax,  hemp,  sumach, 
and  tobacco. 

*  “  A  good  crop  of  corn  may  be  reckoned  at  2,000,000  quarters  of  wheat,  and  100,000 
quarters  of  barley.  Of  the  wheat  about  1,800,000  quarters  are  consumed  at  home,  being 
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Ht  the  rate  of  one  quarter  a  head  for  eaeli  inhabitant :  the  rest  is  sent,  abroad  :  some  poos 
to  Malta,  and  some  to  (ireeec.  The  barley  serves  chiefly  for  provender.  The  wheat  is 
mostly  of  the  hard  hind.  The  coarse  species  is  used  for  household  bread  ;  the  finer  sort  of 
macaroni.  The  former  weighs  about  4(52  lbs.  a  quarter,  the  latter  483  lbs.  Both  species, 
hemp  too  hard  to  be  ground  by  English  millstones,  require  the  use  of  French  burrs  or  iron 
rollers.  The  soft  wheat  grown  in  small  quantities,  and  used  for  French  bread,  weighs 
about  47(5  lbs.  a  quarter,  and  being  spongy  and  perishable,  is  unfit  for  exportation.  The 
barley,  which  weighs  about  .378  lbs.  per  quarter,  is  not  suited  for  malting. 

“  The  working  population  of  Sicily  consists  of  six  classes  of  people,  namely,  labourers 
in  husbandry,  labourers  in  mines,  labourers  in  factories,  labourers  in  handicrafts,  labourers 
in  fisheries,  and  labourers'  on  the  sea  ;  most  of  which  are  divisible  into  two  sections,  as 
skilled  labourers  or  masters,  and  common  labourers  or  journeymen. 

“  The  number  of  working  days  in  the  year  varies  from  250,  the  average  of  a  miner,  to 
295,  the  average  of  a  wine-cooper. 

“  A  handicraftsman  works  about  2(56,  and  a  day-labourer,  a  cotton-spinner,  and  a 
silk-tljrowstor  work  each  about  275.* 

“  The  silk-weaver  works  ten  hours  a  day  ;  the  cotton-spinner  thirteen ;  the  tanner  and 
the  wine-cooper  eleven  each,  and  the  handicraftsman  tirelrc  hours  in  summer,  and  tune  in 
winter. 

“  The  yearly  earnings  of  journeymen  or  common  labourers  vary  from  SI.  17 s.  4 d.,  the 
average  of  bleachers,  flyers,  &e.  ;  in  cotton-mills  to  25/.  17s.  2d.  ;  the  average  of  general 
coopers  in  the  principal  cities. 

“  In  silk-factories,  a  girl  who  turns  the  wheel  earns  61.  Is.  Sd. ;  a  woman  who  reels, 
91.  2s.  (if/.,  and  a  man  who  weaves,  19/.  1  Six. 

“In  the  cotton-mills,  a  boy,  who  is  a  spinner,  earns  3/.  17s.  4r/.,  and  a  man,  who  is 
the  same,  13/.  1 5s.  ;  a  female  weaver  earns  (>/.  18#.,  and  a  male  13/.  6s.  In  the  tanneries, 
a  common  stretcher  earns  91.  3#.  Ad.  In  the  Marsala  wine  factories,  a  jobber,  who  washes 
the  casks  and  racks  off  the  wine,  earns  17/.  4s.  2d.,  whilst  a  cooper  at  the  same  place  cams 
22/.  2s.  (if/.,  and  his  boy  1 1/.  Is.  'Ad. 

“  In  handicrafts,  wages  of  common  labourers  vary  from  12/.  13s.  10r/.  ;  the  average  of 
a  journeyman  hatter  to  25/.  17s.  2d.,  the  average  of  a  general  cooper  in  the  principal  cities. 

“The  c/ffs.v  of  handicraftsmen  comprises  four  sections.  1.  Labourers  employed  in 
building  and  furnishing  dwelling-houses. — 2.  Labourers  employed  in  building'  and  fitting  out 
merchantmen. — 3.  Labourers  employed  in  constructing  wheel  carriages. — 4.  Labourers 
employed  in  making  up  articles  of  clothing. 

“In  the  first  section,  a  journeyman  turner,  usually  a  lad,  earns  6/.  13s.  per  annum  ; 
an  ironfounder  (at  Palermo  alone),  15/.  10s.  4f/.  ;  a  whitesmith,  16/.  19s.  Ilf/.;-  a  lock¬ 
smith,  17/.  3s.  2f/.  ;  a  coppersmith,  18/.  9s.  Sd. ;  a  joiner  and  carpenter  19/.  4s.  3d.  each ; 
a  mason,  19/.  19s.  ;  and  a  general  cooper,  25/.  17s.  2d.  The  average  of  this  section  is 
17/.  13s.  lid. 

“  In  the  second  section  a  journeyman  blockmaker  earns  12/.  3s.  lOd.  ;  a  ropemakor, 
12/.  11s.  3f/.  :  a  sailmaker,  14/.  8s.  2d.-,  n  calker,  16/.  19s.  11  d.  ;  and  a  shipwright, 
25/.  13s.  1  If/.  The  average  of  this  section  is  16/.  7s.  Sd. 

“  In  the  third  section  a  cartwright  and  coachmaker  earn  17/.  14s.  Sd.  each. 

“In  the  fourth  section  a  glover  (female)  earns  61.  13s.;  a  journeyman  hatter, 
12/.  3s.l0f/.  ;  a  shoemaker,  12/.  ils.  3d. ;  and  atailor,  14/.  Os.  Ilf l.  The  average  of  this 
section  is  11/.  7s.  If/. 

“  The  average  of  journeymen  in  all  the  four  sections  is  15/.  15s  Sd.  per  annum. 

“  In  the  above  statement,  a  moderate  deduction  has  been  made  from  the  gross  wages 
for  the  use  of  tools  and  implements,  which  are  furnished  by  the  master  to  the  journeymen 
at  various  rates  of  charge.  No  drink  is  given  to  any  one,  and  no  perquisites  are  allowed, 
except  to  the  coopers  and  carpenters,  who  have  a  right  to  take  borne  the  chips  of  the 
workshop. 

“Among  skilled  labourers  or  masters,  wages  vary  from  15/.  per  annum;  those  of 

*  Wo  deduct  for  Sundays,  church  feasts,  and  local  festivals,  69  days  ;  and  for  time  lost,  through  want 
of  employment,  30  days  more,  making  in  all  99  days. 
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house  stewards,  mounted  guards,  chief  herdsmen,  plough-keepers,  and  overseers  upon  large 
estates,  unto  60/. ;  those  of  overlookers  in  wine-factories  at  Marsala,  chief  bail  ill's,  land- 
surveyors  and  bookkeepers  of  farms  receive  25/.  a  year  each  ;  foremen  in  tanneries  earn 
about  36/.  per  annum,  and  mining  captains,  551. 

“  In  the  first  section  of  handicrafts,  a  master  turner  cams  IT/.  4*.  St’.  ;  a  whitesmith, 
25/.  17*.  3d.  ;  a  carpenter,  26/.  12*.  :  a  mason,  28/.  1*.  5(1. ;  a  locksmith  and  an  n  onfounder, 
31/.  0*.  8(1.  each';  a  coppersmith,  32/.  10*.  2c/.;  and  ageneral  cooper,  41/.  7*.  7 d.  The 
average  of  this  section  is  2.0/.  12*.  9c/. 

“  In  the  second  section  a  master  bloekmaker  earns  22/.  3*.  4r/. ;  a  ropemaker  and  a  sail  - 
maker,  21/.  7*.  8c/.  each;  a  calker,  30/.  17*.  3d.,  and  a  shipwright,  50/.  4*.  9c/.  The 
average  of  this  section  is  30/.  8*.  Id. 

“  In  the  third  section  master  Cartwrights  and  coachmakcrs  earn  26/.  12*.  each. 

“  In  the  fourth  section  a  master  glover  earns  17/-  14*.  8c/.  ;  a  hatter,  22/.  8*.  4c/. ;  a 
shoemaker,  23/.  12*.  11c/.;  and  a  tailor,  24/.  15*.  The  average  of  this  section  is 
22/.  2*.  9 d. 

“  The  average  earnings  of  masters  in  all  the  four  sections  is  27/.  3*.  1  Id.  per  annum. 

“  The  wages  of  all  workmen  arc  paid  in  money  only  ;  those  of  husbandmen  and  wine- 
coopers  excepted,  which  are  paid  partly  in  cash  and  partly  in  kind. 

“  Farm  servants  receive  4 id.  a  day  in  cash,  and  3c/.  in  kind.  The  payment,  in  kind 
is  thus  regulated  :  men  and  hoys  in  common  receive  daily  3!  lbs.  of  coarse  bread,  with  pulse 
and  cheese,  or  with  half  a  pint'  of  olive  oil  all  the  year  round.  The  men  receive  likewise 
a  quart  of  wine  daily,  hut  the  lads  have  it  only  during  summer.  In  May  the  labourer  is 
allowed  14  oz.  of  bread  extra  (making  his  daily  allowance  4  lbs.  10  oz.)  and  in  the  harvest 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August  his  provisions  are  unstinted. 

“  A  wine-cooper  in  a  Marsala  factory  is  allowed  from  14  to  2  quarts  of  wine  a  day, 
according  to  the  season,  besides  a  measure  of  oil  and  firewood  for  cooking.  His  boy  re¬ 
ceives  a  half  allowance  of  the  same  necessaries. 

“  Such  are  the  yearly  earnings  of  workmen  whoso  employment  is  steady  and  regular. 
There  are  other  classes,  whose  earnings  are  not  capable  of  exact  calculation,  by  reason  of 
the  shortness  and  inconstancy  of  their  several  occupations. 

“  Such  are  fishermen  and  seamen. 

“  In  the  tunny  fishery,  which  lasts  from  the  15th  of  May  to  the  29th  of  June,  the 
masters,  mates,  and  boatswains  receive  respectively  1  /.  9*.  2r/.,  1/.  2s. lid.,  and  15*.  as 
wages,  and  share  amongst  them  10  per  cent  on  the  catch  of  tunnies,  and  15  per  cent  on 
that  of  other  fish,  which  per  centage  forms  a  material  addition  to  their  ordinary  wages. 
The  common  fishermen  and  boys  receive  21.  10*.  and  1/.  5*.  respectively  for  the  season  w  ith¬ 
out  sharing  the  per  centage  on  the  catch. 

“  Sicilian  seamen  are  of  two  classes — viz.,  such  as  keep  within  the  Mediterranean,  and 
such  as  sail  on  the  Atlantic.  The  former  class  is  paid  partly  in  provisions,  and  partly  in 
shares  of  the  freight.  The  master  receives  1/.  11*.  a  month  in  provisions,  and  takes 
4-60ths  of  the  freight.  The  mate  has  likewise  1/.  11*.  in  provisions,  but  only  3-GOths  of 
the  freight.  The  boatswain  has  15*.  lid.  a  month  in  provisions  anil  2-60t,hs  of  the  freight. 
The  seamen  receive  each  15*.  lid.  a  month  in  provisions,  and  l-60th  of  the  freight. 

“  Seamen  who  navigate  the  Atlantic  are  paid  wholly  -A  money.  They  find  their  own 
provisions  and  claim  no  part  of  the  freight.  The  master  reechos  from  3/.  to  4/.  per  ca¬ 
lendar  month.  The  mate  2/.  10*.  to  3/.;  the  boatswain  2/.  to  2t.  10*.;  and  the  seamen 
1/.  10*.  to  21.  each. 

“  The  second  point  of  view — the  labourer’s  habits  of  life — takes  in  his  outlay  for 
house-rent,  food  and  fuel,  clothing  and  furniture. 

“  The  labourer’s  house-rent  varies  from  4r/.  a  week,  that  of  the  husbandman,  to  1*., 
that  of  the  wine-cooper. 

“  The  first  article  of  food  with  all  classes  is  wheaten  bread  of  the  coarser  kind,  which 
sells  at  an  average  of  a  penny  per  pound. 

“  The  second  is  flat  beans  or  onions,  which  cost  about  a  halfpenny  a  pound  each. 
The  third  is  olive  oil,  used  for  cooking  and  for  burning-,  which  sells  at  3d.  a  pound,  and 
the  last  article  is  pure  wine,  which  costs  about  4 d.  a  gallon.  Upon  holidays  the  workman 
feasts  on  a  little  macaroni  and  cheese,  ‘or  treats  himself  with  fresh  or  salt  fish,  but  of 
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butchers’  meat  he  hardly  knows  the  taste,  except  in  the  larger  towns.  Wood  used  for 
fuel  sells  at  about  8r/.  a  ewt.,  and  charcoal  at  1.?.  10 d.  a  cwt. 

“  The  annual  expenditure  for  clothing'  and  furniture,  both  of  which  are  mean 
and  scanty,  cannot  be  positively  estimated.  The  reader  may  judge  how  small  is  its 
amount,  when  he  finds  upon  calculation,  that  a  master  handicraftsman  has  but  lOs.Gcf.,  and 
a  journeyman  (is.  to  lay  out  weekly. 

“  The  labourers  of  all  classes  are  sober  but  unthrifty,  and  as  honest  as  workpeople  are 
in  general  in  half-civilized  countries. 

“  An  exception  in  point  of  honesty,  must  however  be  made,  upon  English  authority,  to 
the  people  in  the  sulplmr-mines. 

“  In  these  great  undertakings  the  practice  of  fraud  and  robbery  begins  with  the  ma¬ 
nager.  runs  through  the  captain  and  carriers,  and  terminates  with  the  wharfingers.  Each 
party  is  hi  turn  the  prey  of  another.  The  manager  falsifies  his  accounts  to  cheat  the 
landlord  or  lessee.  The  mining  captain  conspires  with  the  pickmcn  to  defraud  the  ma¬ 
nager  ;  the  carrier  pilfers  sulphur  from  the  kiln  to  overreach  the  burners  ;  and  the  wharf¬ 
inger  uses  false  weights  to  trick  the  carriers  out  of  their  due. 

“  The  amount  of  knowledge  and  learning  possessed  by  the  working  classes,  is  best  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  words  of  a  living  and  popular  author. — ‘  In  the  capital  itself,’  says  D.  Ihif- 
faele  llusaeca,  ‘  the  working  classes  are  shamefully  ignorant:  few  mechanics  can  read,  still 
fewer  write.  Thw  further  we  go  into  the  country,  the  grosser  appears  popular  ignorance. 
Man,  sunk  to  the  level  of  the  brute,  passes  his  life  in  moral  darkness.  Towns  are  to  be 
met  with  containing  from  4000  to  oOOO  souls,  amongst  whom  scarce  three  persons,  be¬ 
sides  the  parish  priests,  the  judge,  and  the  registrar,  know  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.’ 

“  The  .Mistrettese  form,  however,  an  exception,  most  of  them  can  read,  write,  and  keep 
accounts,  and  are  generally  employed  as  bookkeepers,  surveyors,  &e.” 

PRODUCTIONS  OK  SICILY. 

Vine  Cultivation.  —Tiie  black  grape  is  the  most  general  and  abundant;  it  is 
frequently  planted  promiscuously  with  the  white. 

Except  on  the  high  grounds,  the  vintage  usually  begins  from  the  middle  to 
the  end  of  September. 

Each  vineyard  has  usually  attached  to  it  a  wine-press  and  palmento,  in  an 
outhouse,  close  to  the  house  of  the  milature.  The  palmento  is  a  substantial 
stone  cistern,  standing  on  the  floor  of  the  press-room,  and  about  three  feet 
deep,  and  in  size  made  to  correspond  with  the  produce  of  the  vineyard.  It  is 
open  on  one  side  close  to  the  bottom,  into  which  a  scooped  stone  channel  is 
introduced,  and  the  grapes  arc  gathered,  thrown  into  the  cistern,  and  the 
juice  trodden  out  by  men.  The  juice  flows  along  the  stone  channel  or  con¬ 
ductor  into  a  sink  or  well  underneath  ;  when  the  juice  is  trodden  out,  the 
husks  are  collected,  formed  into  heaps  in  the  cistern,  covered  with  planks, 
and  then  pressed.  The  common  wine-press  is  rudely  formed  of  a  beam 
of  timber,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  long,  one  end  of  which  is  fixed  in 
the  wall,  the  other  has  a  vertical  screw,  and  with  a  stone  weighing  from  10  to 
25  cwt.,  which  presses  heavily  over  the  husks;  and  squeezes  out  the  juice, 
which  is  carried  to  the  butts  and  tuns  belonging  to  the  vineyard.  By  some,  the 
husks  are  put  into  baskets,  and  subjected  to  the  same  process  as  that  by  .which 
olive  oil  is  pressed. 

The  wines  of  Marsala,  Mazzara,  and  the  adjoining  territories,  are  those 
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chiefly  exported.  In  1789  Mr.  John  Woodhouse  first  settled  at  Marsala,  and 
built  the  first  warehouses  for  those  wines  which  are  now  so  generally  used  in 
other  countries.  They  came  into  repute  in  1S02,  as  good  wholesome  wines,  on 
being  introduced  by  Lord  Nelson,  for  the  use  of  the  British  fleet.  The  success 
of  Mr.  Woodhouse  led  others  to  embark  in  the  business.  The  establishments 
of  Mr.  Ingham  and  of  Mr.  George  Wood,  are  now  conducted  on  a  very  large 
scale  at  Marsala. 

Constant  employment,  and  fair  pay  and  subsistence,  is  extended,  by  these 
houses,  to  several  hundreds,  coopers  and  other  tradesmen. .  I  have  nowhere  ob¬ 
served  greater  order,  or  better  management;  and  the  benefits  spread  over  the 
surrounding  district,  shows  the  great  advantages  that  enterprise  and  intelligence 
would  extend  to  every  part  of  Sicily. 

Marsala  and  the  surrounding  district  is  estimated  to  yield  annually  30,000 
pipes,  18,000  to  20,000  of  which  are  exported.  The  wine  produced,  is  from  a 
mixture  of  white  and  black  grapes.  The  wine  is  at  first  of  a  light  reddish  colour; 
it  is  clarified  by  artificial  process.  This  process  should  not  be  attempted  in  the 
•  spring,  or  during  the  sirocco.;  a  clear  brandy,  distilled  in  the  country,  is 
gradually  added,  and  the  wine  is  not  considered  fit  for  exportation  until  three  or 
four  years  old. 

Olive  Cultivation. — Along  the  north  coast  of  Sicily,  the  slopes  of  the  mo¬ 
untains  and  the  valleys  are  almost  entirely  covered  with  olive-trees.  On  the 
south  and  western  coast,  and  generally  in  the  interior,  the  olive-groves  are  rare, 
and  do  not  furnish  sufficient  oil  for  the  inhabitants.  Part  of  the  east  coast,  north 
of  Catania,  produces  the  olive-tree  in  great  perfection. 

The  olives  are  gathered  in  low  situations  in  October,  and  in  the  elevated  parts, 
from  the  end  of  October  to  January. 

They  are  shaken  from  the  trees,  and,  late  in  the  season,  beaten  off  the 
branches  by  means  of  long  canes  which  grow  abundantly  in  the  island.  The 
olives  are  collected  by  women  and  children,  and  carried  to  vats,  in  which  they 
are  left,  in  order  to  get  all  the  oil  possible,  until  the  olives  become  black,  and  the 
oil  consequently  rancid.  The  olives  are  then  ground  and  pressed,  and  the  oil 
drawn  off  for  use. 

Oranges,  Lemons,  Citrons,  Silk,  Cotton,  Dyestuffs,  be. — Oranges,  which  1 
are  delicious,  and  lemons  when  intended  for  exportation,  are  collected  with 
greater  care  than  any  other  production  of  Sicily.  The  essential  oil,  or  ber¬ 
gamot,  is  pressed  from  the  rind,  merely  by  squeezing  it  between  the  fingers,  into 
receivers,  from  which  it  is  drawn  off  into  large  copper  jars  for  exportation.  The 
citric  acid  is  extracted  from  the  pulp. 

Sicily  produces  silk,  comparatively  speaking,  but  in  small  quantities,  about 
400,000  lbs.  The  greater  part  of  this  is  spun  and  woven  into  ordinary  silk  cloths 
at  Catania. 
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The  cotton-plant  is  cultivated  in  small  patches,  and  very  negligently.  It 
scarcely  enters  into  the  exports.  Dyestuffs,  barilla,  honey,  &c.,  as  well  as  any 
other  branch  of  industry  and  production,  might  be  carried  on,  under  an  intelli¬ 
gent  system,  to  a  very  great  and  profitable  extent.  But  all  these  are  now  de¬ 
plorably  neglected. 

Liquorice  Paste ,  or  Regolizia. — The  regolizia,  or  liquorice-root,  might  be 
cultivated  in  great  plenty  in  Sicily,  as  it  is  in  Calabria,  &c.  The  root  is  dug 
up  between  November  and  June,  and  re-grows  from  the  small  roots  left  in  the 
ground,  so  as  to  be  fit  again  for  digging  up  in  five  years.  It  is  cut  in  pieces, 
moistened,  crushed  in  a  mill,  and  made  into  a  kind  of  dough  ;  it  is  then  put  into 
a  large  caldron,  and  boiled  for  eight  hours,  water  being  occasionally  poured  on 
it  to  prevent  its  becoming  too  thick,  and  singeing.  It  is  then  taken  out,  pressed 
once  or  twice,  until  the  resinous  juice  is  all  squeezed  out.  The  latter  is  put  into 
another  caldron,  boiled  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  left  to  cool,  until  it  becomes 
hard,  when  it  is  cut  into  cakes  for  exportation. 

Forests — The  forests  of  Sicily  have  nearly  disappeared ;  the  woody  region 
of  /Etna,  and  the  woods  of  Caronia  on  the  northern  mountains,  consist  chiefly 
of  various  kinds  of  large  oak,  elm,  firs,  and  ash  trees.  Staves  for  wine-casks 
and  ship  timber  arc  in  great  part  imported  from  other  countries,  as  the  island 
cannot  certainly  afford  to  export  any  wood,  and  there  is  now  great  difficulty  in 
procuring  even  fuel  for  cooking.  Small  groves  of  stunted  cork-trees,  scattered 
over  she  southern  coast,  yield  outer  hark  for  fishing-tackle,  and  inner  for  the 
tanneries.  Manna,  the  produce  of  the  manna  ash,  is  likewise  obtained  in 
abundance.  - 

The  following  arc  abstracted  from  remarks,  drawn  up  for  us  in  1839,  by  Mr. 
Dickenson,  of  Palermo,  on  the  productions  of  the  soil  of  Sicily,  which  are  usually 
exported : 

“  Almonds,  shelled,  hitter,  street,  and  in  the  shell. — The  production  of  this  fruit  in 
Sicily  is  considerable,  and  decidedly  on'  the  increase  ;  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  sweet,  60 
or  70  per  cent  on  the  cost  price,  might  enable  us  to  extend  the  trade  to  England  in  tho 
best  qualities,  which  arc  little  inferior  to  those  of  Spain. 

“  Anehories  are  taken  in  large  quantities,  and  salted  at  many  places  on  the  coast  of 
Sicily,  and  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  them,  but  chiefly  with  Italy.  At  Leghorn 
they  arc  mixed  with  the  Gorgona  and  sent  to  foreign  countries.  This  branch  of  industry 
.  in  Sicily  is  capable  of  improvement. 

“  Ari/nls  arc  produced  in  abundance,  and  of  some  importance  in  the  art  of  dyeing. 

“  Harilla. — The  cultivation  of  the  plant  (salsola  soda)  has  fallen  off  of  late  years, 
owing  to  the  discovery  of  artificial  soda  (deuto-chloruro  di  sodio),  and  the  application  of 
sulphur  in  the  progress  o(  the  arts  ;  but  in  Ireland  the  Sicilian  barilla  is  still  used  for  the 
blenching  of  linens  and  partially  by  the  soap-manufacturers. 

“  Hrandtj. —  I  he  distilling  of  this  liquid- in  Sicily  has  much  improved  of  late  years, 
particularly  at  Hiposto  di  .Maseuli,  situated  on  the  coast  between  Messina  and  Catania,  but 
owing  to  the  competition  from  France,  only  a  small  quantity  is  sent  to  England,  whilst 
Jersey  and  Guernsey  receive  a  considerable  supply  annually,  costing  about  Is.  6 d.  per  im- 

“  Cream  of  Tartar  is  of  some  importance,  both  to  our  manufacturers,  and  in  medicine. 
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The  duty  might  be  taken  off  altogether,  as  it  cannot  be  cod  .idered  as  a  measure  to  encourage 
its  manufacture  in  England. 

“  Cantharitles. — The  duty  is  oppressive,  being  30  or  35  per  cent  on  the  bonded  value 
of  the  article  in  England  ;  they  are  imported  exclusively  from  Sicily  and  Jlussia.  The 
duty,  if  reduced  to  id.  or  3 A.  per  lb.,  would  in  some  degree  benefit  the  trade. 

“  Cotton  lVool. — The  cultivation  of  the  cotton  plant  is  annually  increasing  in  Sicily, 
but  as  the  great  bulk  of  the  cotton  produced  is  of  short  staple,  very  little  is  shipped  to 
England,  although  in  other  respects  the  wool  is  considered  very  good.  A  considerable 
quantity  is  exported  to  Trieste  and  other  Italian  ports,  and  the  surplus  production  has  of 
late  been  taken  for -the  cotton-mills  near  Naples.  With  perseverance,  the  cultivation  of 
this  important  plant  might  be  much  improved,  and  the  defect  of  short  staple  remedied. 

“  Citrons. — The  duty  is  heavy,  but  I  question  if  a  reduction  would  increase  the  ship¬ 
ments  which  are  made  to  England  exclusively  from  Messina. 

“  Cork  or  Oak  Bark. — The  exportation  of  both  articles  has  been  prohibited  since  1829, 
in  order  to  prevent  a  destruction  of  the  trees,  but  principally  to  protect  the  tanneries  esta¬ 
blished  on  the  island,  which  cannot  consume  one-third  part  of  what  might  be  annually 
produced. 

“  Corkwood. — The  exportation  is  restricted  to  small  quantities  to  serve  as  dunnage  to 
vessels  loading  other  produce  ;  the  exportation  was  formerly  prohibited,  to  favour  a  cork- 
manufactory  at  Palermo,  which  cannot  consume  one-tenth  part  of  the  annual  production  ; 
this  circumstance,  supported  by  remonstrances  to  government,  obtained  the  partial  per¬ 
mission  to  ship,  as  already  mentioned.  The  duty  in  England  is  very  heavy,  being  50  to 
60  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  best  quality  from  Sicily. 

“  Citric  Acid,  both  liquid  and  crystallized,  is  prepared  to  a  limited  extent  at  Messina. 

“  Cattle  Bones. — A  considerable  quantity  is  collected  in  Sicily,  but  a  very  small  portion 
of  them  are  sent  to  England  ;  they  arc  constantly  shipped  to  l'rance. 

“  Currants,  Lipari. — The  Lipari  fruit  is  not  much  esteemed  in  England,  and  for  that 
reason  shipments  arc  only  partial,  as  in  quality  they  are  much  inferior  to  those  of  the 
Morea.  A  moderate  or  equitable  duty  would  influence  the  trade  in  this  article  ;  the  present 
exorbitant  rate,  as  above,  being  nearly  80  per  cent  on  the  value.  They  are  shipped  almost 
exclusively  from  Messina. 

“  Essences  of  Bergamot,  Lemon,  and  Orange. — The  trade  in  these  perfumes  is  consi¬ 
derable  from  Sicily,  hut  it  is  confined  to  Messina.  I  consider  the  duty  ur.  qtial  and  ex¬ 
cessive,  for  according  to  the  bonded  value  of  each  its  proportions  are  as  follow  :  say  12  to 
1 5  per  cent  on  bergamot ;  20  to  25  per  cent  on  lemon  ;  and  30  to  3.1  per  cent  on'  orange. 

“  Figs  are  seldom  shipped  from  Sicily  to  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  the  quality  is  too 
poor  to  pay  the  heavy  duty  of  150  per  cent  on  cost,  and  cannot  consequently  compete  with 
those  of  Turkey. 

“  Hemp,  undressed. — Sicily  can  .seldom  export  hemp,  and  shipments  are  made  almost 
exclusively  from  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

“  lionet/  is  not  an  article  of  any  consequence,  as  even  to  the  present  day  this  rural 
branch  of  industry  is  much  neglected ;  the  quality  is  excellent. 

“Kid  and  Lamb  Shins,  undressed. — Our  trade  in  both  was  formerly  of  some  im¬ 
portance  ;  the  export  duty,  the  increased  demand  for  the  native  glove-manufactories,  and 
an  advance  generally  in  the  prices,  have  reduced  to  .almost  nothing  the  shipments  to 
England,  whilst  the  competition  from  Italy,  Spain,  and  other  countries,  is  increased. 

“  Linseed,  or  Flax  Seed,  Cake,  and  Oil. — The  entire  production  of  linseed  in  Sicily 
does  not  exceed  30,000  quarters,  which  is  certainly  small  for  the  extent  of  country,  hut 
large  considering  the  neglected  state;  of  agriculture  ;  the  quality  of  the  seed  is  good.  The 
duty  on  linseed  oil  amounts  to  a  prohibition,  consequently  nono  is  sent  to  England.  The 
exportation  of  linseed  cake  is  very  limited. 

“  Liquorice  Paste. — The  duty  on  this  drug  is  very  oppressive,  being  160  to  170  per 
cent  on  the  cost  price  in  Sicily.  Scarcely  any  is  shipped  from  this  island  to  England,  as 
„  the  quality,  generally  speaking,  is  inferior;  the  better 'qualities  are  shipped  from  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Naples.  The  preparation  of  the  article  (sueeus  liquoriti.r)  in  Sicily  is  capable  of 
much  improvement,  and  an  equitable  duty  on  it  would,  1  feel  persuaded,  give  an  impulse  to 
the  trade,  even  if  the  produce  of  other  countries  should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing. 
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“  Lemons  and  Oranges. — Lemon  and  orange  trees  grow  most  luxuriantly  in  Sicily, 
and  the  Sicilian  fruit  is  not  only  good  in  quality,  but  peculiarly  adapted  to  long  voyages. 
An  immense  trade  is  carried  on  in  both  with  foreign  countries,  whilst  the  shipments  to 
Groat  Britain  arc  of  a  very  limited  extent,  in  consequence  of  the  high  and  exorbitant 
duties  as  above,  which,  for  boxes  or  chests,  is  about  60  per  cent  on  cost  price  in  Sicily.  A 
moderate  duty  of  even  one  shilling  perbexx,  and  in  proportion  for  larger  packages,  would 
give  a  certain  impulse  to  the  trade  with  England  in  these  fruits,  and  also  benefit  our  ship¬ 
ping  interest ;  this  argument,  compared  with  the  low  price  of  the  fruit  in  Sicily,  ought  at 
once  to  show  the  impolicy  of  a  heavy  duty  on  a  perishable  article  of  this  nature.  At  pre¬ 
sent,  a  box  containing  240  oranges,  or  360  lemons,  costing  on  average,  free  on  board 
either  at  Palermo  or  Messina,  4x.  6 d.,  and  arriving  in  England  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  has  to  pay  2s.  (id  for  duty,  and  3s.  Gd.  for  freight  and  primage,  besides  dock, 
town,  and  other  charges.  An  equitable  duty  would  also  increase  consumption,  without 
decreasing  the  revenue,  and  Sicily  would  stand  a  better  chance  of  competing  with  Por¬ 
tugal  and  Spain. 

“  Lemon-juice,  simple  and  concentrated. — The  trade  in  this  liquid  is  confined  to 
Messina,  from  whence  the  exportation  is  of  some  importance  ;  to  England  it  is  usually  sent 
highly  concentrated.  -  ~ 

“  Manna  forms  an  important  item  in  the  exports  from  tliis  island  ;  it  is  the  produce  of 
the  ‘  Fraxinus  Ornus,’  and  imported  exclusively  from  Sicily.  This  drag  is  used  chiefly  in 
medicine,  and  partially  in  the  arts  ;  but,  as  only  a  small  quantity  (comparatively  speaking) 
is  shipped  to  England,  I  do  not  think  a  reduction  of  the  duty  would  influence  the  trade 
in  it.  The  tires  are  cultivated  only  within  a  few  miles  of  Palermo. 

“  Macaroni. — It  is  shipped  only  in  small  quantities,  being  so  little  used  in  England. 

“  Madder-roots. — Very  few  are  collected  in  Sicily,  although  the  plant  (ltubia  Tinc- 
torum)  is  indigenous  in  many  parts  of  the  island,  and  several  successful  experiments  have 
been  made  with  the  roots.  The  neglect  of  this  article  is  another  instance  of  the  indolence 
that  exists  throughout  the  country,  but,  with  the  example  of  Naples,  in  time  it  may  excite 
more  attention. 

jXcro/i  is  occasionally  sent  to  London,  but  of  no  consequence. 

Orange-flower  Water. — Shipments  are  annually  made,  but  almost  exclusively  for  the 
London  market ;  tho  duty  on  such  a  poor  article  is  exorbitant,  about  100  per  cent. 

“  Olive  Oil. — This  liquid  forms  a  most  important  feature  in  the  exports  from  Sicily ; 
but  since  the  increased  duty  in  1834,  as  above,  (formerly  only  4/.  4s.,)  the  trade  in  olive 
oil  to  England  has  been  very  limited ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  it  has  taken  another  di¬ 
rection,  the  produce  of  other  countries  being  admitted  at  51.  4s.  per  ton.  This  circumstance 
speaks  for  itself.  The  mode  of  gathering  the  olives,  extracting  and  purifying  the  oil,  in 
Sicily,  is  still  continued  in  a  rudo  state,  owing  to  the  indolence  and  extreme  superstitious 
ideas  of  the  Sicilian  peasantry. 

“  Peels,  dried,  of  oranges,  of  lemons,  and  of  pomegranate. — The  articles  are  collected 
in  abundance,  but  not  of  any  consequence,  being  of  very  trivial  value,  that  of  lemon 
and  orange  not  exceeding  l<f.  per  lb. 

Orange-buds,  dried,  are  likewise  collected  in  quantity,  but  in  value  of  little  im¬ 
portance. 

Pumice-stone  is  the  production  of  the  Lipari  islands,  and  much  used  in  the  arts  ;  it 
is  brought  over  to  Messina  and  Palermo  for  shipment,  either  in  bulk  or  put  into  casks. 

“  Prunes,  dried,  arc  seldom  shipped  to  England,  as  those  of  France  have  the  prefer¬ 
ence,  hut  they  are  eagerly  purchased  for  other  countries. 

“  Pistachio-nuts  are  often  sent  to  England ;  the  tree  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  and 
the  fruit  is  much  esteemed  all  over  the  continent  of  Europe. 

“  Raisins. — Sieilv  cannot  compete  with  Spain  and  Turkey.  The  duty  is  unequal  and 
excessive,  considering  the  quality  of  fruit  produced  by  each  country  ;  on  wlmt  are  shipped 
from  Sicily,  the  duty  is  at  least  150  per  cent  on  value. 

“  Salt. — The  export  duty  (4d.  per  ton),  is  chargeable  only  on  shipments  destined  to 
a  port  out  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  made  in  abundance  at  many  places  along  the  coast 
of  the  island,  but  Trapani  is  the  principal  loading-place.  The  quality  is  very  good,  costing 
about  8#.  per  ton,  and  a  considerable  quantity  is  annually  exported  to  foreign  countries. 
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“  Sumach. — The  cultivation  of  the  Sumach  plant  in  Sicily  (Rhus  Cotinus)  has  kept 
pace  with  the  increased  demand  from  foreign  countries,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
vicinity  of  Palermo,  Alcamo,  arid  Termini,  where  the  best  quality  is  produced.  I  con¬ 
sider,  that  three  fourths  of  the  quantity  consumed  in  Great  Britain,  for  tanning  and  dye¬ 
ing,  is  imported  from  Sicily ;  and  I  reckon  the  annual  exportation  from  Palermo  to 
England,  at  about  100,000  bags,  or  147,000  cwt.,  which  shows  the  importance  of  the 
article,  without  noticing  the  quantity  that  is  shipped  to  other  countries  ;  but,  unfortunately, 
the  Sicilian  proprietor  trusts  too  much  to  Providence  and  his  own  confined  ideas  or  inex¬ 
perience,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  has  not  the  attention  it  deserves,  whilst  it  could 
be  materially  improved. 

“  Silk. — The  trade. in  this  rich  commodity  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Sicily ;  the 
quality  has  likewise  improved  of  late  years  in  consequence  of  some  improvements  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  perseverance  of  foreigners,  both  in  the  breeding  of  the  worms  ana  reeling  of 
the  silk ;  but,  even  to  the  present  day,  the  greater  part  of  the  silk  is  drawn  on  long  reels, 
which  renders  it  less  saleable  in  the  foreign  market.  The  shipments  of  Sicilian  silk  are 
made,  almost  exclusively,' from  Messina,  as  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  from  Catania, 
and  as  far  north  as  Vatti,  is  most  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry-tree,  which 
circumstance  has  been  confirmed  by  the  frequent  and  fruitless  attempts  or  experiments  to 
raise  the  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  Palermo  and  other  parts  of  the  island. 

“  Tartaric  Acid  is  very  much  used  in  the  arts,  but  only  a  small  quantity  is  prepared, 
although  the  raw  materials  are  abundant  in  Sicily,  and  labour  is  cheap.  With  perseverance, 
this  article  would  supplant  both  argols  and  cream  of  tartar. 

“  Tallow. — The  shipments  of  this  article  to  England  are  very  limited,  as  it  generally  is 
bought  up  at  higher  prices  for  France.  The  quality  of  Sicilian  tallow  is  considered  good 
and  will  compete  with  the  P.Y.C.  from  Russia.  The  duty  on  the  value  is  from  10  to  12 
per  cent. 

Walnuts  and  Hazel-nuts  are  grown  in  abundance ;  but,  of  walnuts,  only  a  small 
quantity  is  sent  to  England,  owing  to  the  competition  from  other  countries.  The  trade  in 
hazel-nuts  is  more  important,  notwithstanding  the  importations  from  France,  Portugal,  and 
Spain.  A  reduction  of  the  duty  (although  at  present  excessive)  would  not  influence  the 
trade  in  either,  if  the  production  of  other  countries  be  admitted  on  equal  terms. 

“  Wool. — The  little  attention  bestowed  on  the  breed  of  sheep,  renders  the  wool  of  Sicily 
still 'coarse,  and  suited  only  for  ordinary  purposes.  A  small  quantity  of  inferior  Merino 
wool  is  annually  produced  and  sent  over  to  Naples.  What  a  source  of  wealth  is  open  to 
the  Sicilian  farmer  in  this  article !  and  yet  how  indifferent  he  is  to  improvement ! 

“  Wine,  white  or  red. — A  very  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  wines  from  Sicily  to 
all  foreign  countries.  To  England,  the  exportation  of  white  Marsala  or  Bronte;  Madeira 
has  rapidly  ’  increased,  notwithstanding  the  great  competition  from  Franco,  Spain,  and 
Portugal.  Considering  the  relative  value  of  the  wines  of  each  country,  the  duty  of  5s.  (i d. 
per  gallon  is  unequal  and  most  exorbitant;  but  the  most  formidable  opponent  to  Sicily 
is  the  wines  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  colony,  which  partiajjy  resemble  the  Marsala, 
and  are  admitted  at  the  low  duty  of  2s.  9d.  per  gallon.  The  red  wines  are  not  much 
esteemed  in  Great  Britain,  but  they  are  extensively  shipped  every  year  to  North  and  South 
America,  Italy,  Malta,  and  other  markets.  A  well-regulated  duty  would  certainly  in¬ 
crease  our  trade  in  both  white  and  red  wines  from  Sicily,  and  consequently  the  consumption. 

“  In  no  country  where  wines  are  produced  in  such  abundance,  and,  I  may  also  say, 
naturally  of  good  quality,  is  there  less  attention  or  care  bestowed  on  the  vintage  than  in 
Sicily,  the  march  of  intellect  or  science  having  made  little  progress  among  the  Sicilians  ; 
whilst  a  few  wholesome  improvements  would  greatly  contribute  to  their  advantage. 

“  Wheat. — Sicily,  in  ancient  times,  produced  such  ah  abundance  of  corn,  that  the 
island  was  called  the  granary  of  Italy  ;  but  how  altered  is  the  state  of  the  country  in  the 
present  time!  The  superior  quality  of  Sicilian  wheat  is  still  maintained,  but  agriculture 
has  degenerated  so  much,  that  scarcely  one  quarter  part  of  the  cultivated  land  is  used  in 
raising  corn ;  vast  and  fertile  tracts  remain  neglected,  and  for  centuries  have  not  been 
disturbed  by  the  plough.  Nature,  under  the  serene  sky  of  Sicily,  is  prodigal  in  the 
extreme  ;  but  the  Sicilian  farmer,  or  landed  proprietor,  is  harassed  by  oppressive  taxes.  I 
say  oppressive,  because  the  land-tax  (fondiaria)  was  levied  at  first  in  1811,  and  at  a  time 
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when  the  island  was  under  the  occupation  of  the  English,  and  produce  of  every  description 
was  approaching  its  maximum  value ;  thus,  by  a  fallacious  selection  of  the  indiction 
1809-1810,  a  tax  of  5  per  cent  was  levied  on  this  unequal  declaration  of  property,  which 
was  afterwards  increased  to  7.3,  and  subsequently,  and  to  the  present  day,  to  12^  per  cent  ; 
whilst,  in  reality,  from  the  great  depreciation  of  property,  this  oppressive  tax  comes  to 
about  2.5  per  cent  and  upwards.  The  abolition  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the  suppression 
of  entails  (fede  commesso)  in  1812,  together  with  the  establishment  of  the  law  of  suc¬ 
cession  to  property,  in  1819,  have  thus  far  done  only  partial  good  to  the  island:  in  con¬ 
firmation  of  which,  eveiy  person  who  has  travelled  in  Sicily  must  have  observed  that 
agriculture  extends  merely  within  a  few  miles  of  the  towns  and  principal  villages  ;  whilst 
the  division  of  property,  with  equitable  taxes,  and  an  easy  intercourse  by  good  roads, 
would  contribute  sensibly  to  the  prosperity  of  the  island.  Agriculture  and  commerce  form 
the  basis  of  wealth  to  every  nation ;  therefore,  if  the  first  is  not  encouraged,  and  the  other 
protected,  industry,  instead  of  progressing,  will  ever  remain  shackled  ;  next  to  this  comes 
public  education.  Generally  speaking,  the  Sicilian  nobility  of  the  nineteenth  century  aro 
impoverished  ;  and  the  oppressed  agriculturist,  without  capital,  is  compelled  to  submit  to 
usury  (20  to  30  per  cent)  for  his  wants ;  whereas,  in  old  (and  golden)  times,  the  wealthy 
barons  distributed  their  seed  corn,  to  be  returned  at  harvest  time  in  kind,  with  an  increase 
of  only  one  tinnolo  per  salin,  or  about  half  a  bushel  for  every  quarter. 

“  A  commission  was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  land-tax  (three  years 
ago),  taking  as  basis  the  average  value  of  property  for  the  years  1820  to  1830;  but  the 
tedious  mode  pursued  may  not  complete  it  for  the  next  ten  years  ;  in  the  interval,  the 
country  derives  no  benefit  from  the  benign  intentions  of  their  sovereign.  This  important 
stop  or  resolution  required  prompt  and  energetic  measures  ;  a  decree,  ordering  a  positive 
and  general  reveal  of  property  within  a  given  period  (six  or  twelve  months),  and  xeducing 
the  fondiaria  to  its  pristine  state  of  .5  per  cent  on  the  indiction  thus  formed,  would  have 
accomplished  all  that  was  required,  whilst  a  commission  could  have  subsequently  proceeded 
to  verify  the  whole,  from  district  to  district,  with  a  penalty  to  all  proprietors  for  any  dis¬ 
crepancy  or  omissions  found  out. 

“  Another  circumstance  tends  to  oppress  the  agricultural  interest  in  Sicily,  and  that  is, 
the.  trim  nial  lease  of  lands,  which  tola  Hi/  prevents  improvement,  and  is  the  true  reason 
that  the  return  of  wheal,  on  the  average,  does  not  exceed  six  or  seven  to  one,  whilst,  on 
some  estates  well  cultivated,  the  return  has  been  twenty-four  or  twenty-five,  and,  in  some 
instances,  spring  wheat  has  yielded  as  far  .  as  thirty-two  for  one.  The  establishment  of 
experimental  farms  would  greatly  improve  the  present  state  of  agriculture,  by  enlightening 
and  stimulating-  the  landed  proprietor,  and  by  removing  the  confined  ideas  and  obstinate 
customs  of  the  Sicilian  peasantry.  Sicily,  under  present  taxation,  cannot  afford  to  export 
much  corn  ;  in  1837,  the  total  exportation  of  wheat  did  not  exceed  50,000  sahns,  or  as 
mang  quarters ;  and  in  1838,  the  quantity  exported  is  not  worth  mentioning.  Further, 
a  very  small  quantity  of  soft  wheat  is  grown,  it  is  said,  owing  to  the  argillaceous  nature  of 
the  soil ;  it  is,  however,  an  undisputed  fact,  that  the  Sicilians  arc  not  partial  to  soft 
wheat,  as  the  bread  made  from  the  hard  qualities  is  more  nutritive,  and  less  liable  to 
spoil.  IVith  security  of  property,  freedom  of  industry,  and  equitable  taxes,  agriculture 
would,  be  encouraged ;  and,  taking  into  consideration  the  extent  of  land  now  cultivated, 
Sicily  is  capable  of  producing  an  overplus  on  her  own  -rants  of  at  least  500,000  quarters 
of  corn,  costing  at  or  under  3 0s.,  and  the  wheat  is  unquestionably  of  excellent  quality, 
weighing  from  470  to  480  lbs.  (English )  per  quarter.  It  has  also  been  asserted,  but 
how  far  true  I  cannot  pronounce,  that  the  Sicilian  hard  wheat  is  not  saleable  in 
England,  from  the  extreme  difficulty  in  grinding  it,  on  account  of  the  millstones  used 
by  our  millers ;  if  such  be  the  only  obstacle  to  ' its  introduction,  cannot  it  be  easily 
removed ? 

"  The  impolicy  of  our  com  laws  is  palpable,  for  suppose  Sicily  can  export  a  given 
quantity  to  Great  Britain,  at  a  cost  of  45*.  per  quarter,  including  freight,  expenses,  and  a 
moderate  profit,  and  the  price  of  English  wheat  to  be  at  the  average  of  61*  ,  under  the 
present  restrictions,  the  foreign,  and  perhaps  superior  in  quality,  is  loaded! with  an  enor¬ 
mous  duty  of  25*.  8 d.  per  quarter,  whilst  the  importer  must  patiently  wait  a  subsequent' 
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advance  of  price,  or  the  equivalentof  70t.  8 d.  duty  paid,  to  save  himself  from  certain 
loss  I 

“Barley. — Sicily  produces  very  good  barley,  but  the  quantity  exported  is  limited,  the 
crop  of  1837,  1838,  and  1839,  barely  sufficing  for  her  own  consumption. 

“  Beans. — A  considerable  quantity  of  the  large  flat  beau  is  grown  in  Sicily,  but  the 
same  restrictions  on  wheat  apply  to  tliis  article  and  barley. — Palermo,  Nov.  18,  1839.” 

Memorandum  handed  Mr.  Macgrcgor  by  Mr.  Murdoch  of  Palermo. — “  The  Messrs. 
Woodhouse  were  those  who  first  opened  the  wine  trade  at  Marsala,  and  for  many  years 
had  the  trade  to  themselves  ;  without  wishing  to  lessen  the  deserved  merits  long  given  to 
them  in  improving  the  quality  of  the  Sicilian  wines,  it  is  but  fair  to  observe  that  there 
are  several  establishments  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years’  standing,  that  have  con¬ 
tributed  their  share  to  bring  these  wines  into  repute. 

“  In  fact,  the  competition  that  naturally  took  place  in  the  formation  of  new  esta¬ 
blishments  caused  a  general  improvement  in  the  preparation  of  the  wine,  and  of  course 
an  improvement  of  its  quality.” 


CHAPTER  XX. 

MINERALS. 

The  Two  Sicilies  are  said  to  be  rich  in  minerals,  but  with  the  exception  of 
the  sulphur  and  alum  mines  of  Sicily  none  have  been  worked  with  success. 
Rock-salt,  coal,  iron,  and  other  minerals  are  found  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
Proper,  especially  of  iron  in  Calabria.  The  attempts  made  by  the  government  or 
individuals  having  failed,  an  English  engineer,  Mr.  Beeck,  in  1839,  on  the  part 
of  a  company  with  British  capital,  undertook  by  contract  with  the  government 
to  open  the  royal  mines  of  Morgiana,  and  to  introduce  machinery  for  that 
purpose,  with  what  success  we  have  not  the  means  of  stating. 

SULPHUR-MINES  OF  SICILY. 

The  sulphur-mines  extend  over  a  great  portion  of  the  centre  and  down  to 
the  south  coast  of  the  island.  This  mineral  is  embedded  in  a  secondary  stratum, 
in  which  no  shells  are  found,  while  in  the  upper  stratum,  shells  but  no  sulphur 
are  abundant.  Blue  marl  sulphur  is  occasionally  found  in  gypsum  and  lime¬ 
stone. 

The  sulphur-mines  of  Sicily  have  been  explored  and  worked  for  more  than 
300  years,  but  the  quantity  mined  and  prepared  for  exportation,  was  unim¬ 
portant,  until  chemical  discovery  within  the  last  fifteen  years  caused  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  quantity  of  this  mineral  to  be  successfully  applied  to .  manufacturing 
purposes.  Of  about  150  mines  worked,  in  an  area  of  about  2700  English 
square  miles,  the  most  productive  are  those  of  Favara,  Sommatino,  Gallizzi, 
and  Riese. 

The  establishment  of  a  sulphur-mine  is  managed  by  an  administratorc  locale, 
or  chief  agent  and  director,  scrivani,  capo  maestri,  and  guardi,  and  worked  by 
pickmen  and  their  boys,  by  arditori,  or  burners,  trombotori,  and  bordonari. 

1  M 
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The  administrator  locale  is  sometimes  a  partner;  he  can  write  and  keep 
accounts ;  directs  the  works  and  excavations,  assisted  by  the  capo  maestro  or 
head  overseer ;  he  is  cashier,  and  assisted  in  this,  as  well  as  keeping  the  accounts, 
by  the  scrivani,  or  clerks  of  the  mines. 

The  scrivani,  or  clerks,  are  mostly  employed  in  taking  account  of  work 
done,  labourer’s  time,  receiving  sulphur,  weighing  it  out  to  the  bordonari,  or 
carriers. 

Tire  capo  maestri  are  intrusted  with  the  active  over-direction  of  the  works  ; 
and  are  selected  from  the  most  intelligent  and  expert  of  the  pickmen.  The  capo 
maestro  is  uneducated,  and  can  rarely  cither  read  or  write.  They  are  tyrants  in 
their  authority,  and  considered  great  knaves,  often  combining  with  the  chief 
agent  in  defrauding  the  poor  pickmen. 

The  piconicri,  or  pickmen,  with  their  boys,  are  the  most  serviceable  and 
important  persons  employed  in  the  mines.  The  pickmen  hew  down  the  sulphur, 
the  boys  carry  it  from  the  mine.  The  occupation  of  these  people  seems  to  be 
the  most  disagreeable  possible,  yet  the  Sicilian  labourers  prefer  it  to  any  other, 
They  work  only  six  hours  per  day  for  about  250  days.  The  labour  of  the  boys, 
who  may  be  considered  their  fathers’ or  masters’  slaves,  is  peculiarly  severe. 
The  arditori,  or  burners,  fuse  the  mineral,  and  arc  usually  paid  by  piece-work. 
The  trombotori,  or  pumpmen,  draw  or  pump  the  water  off  the  mines.  Bordonari 
carry  the  sulphur  on  asses  from  the  mine  to  the  shipping  port. 

The  number  of  persons  annually  employed  in  the  sulphur-mines  has  been 
estimated  at  4400;  viz.,  1300  pickmen,  2G00  boys,  300  burners,  and  200  clerks 
and  others,  to  which,  if  3000  persons  occasionally  employed,  viz.  2G00  carriers, 
and  1000  wharfingers  be  added,  the  total  amount  will  be  8000  persons,  more  or 
less  engaged  in  the  extracting  of  the  ore,  smelting,  and  carrying  it  down  for 
exportation. 

The  wages  are  as  follow  : 


Tari  per  day. 

1.  Administratorc,  or  head 

agent  .  .  .  .  12  to  20 

2.  Scrivani,  or  clerks  .  .5  8 

3.  Capa  maestro  .  .  .  G  12 

4.  Gnarditori  .  .  .3  4 

5.  Pielonen  .  .  .  .  2^  3 


Tari  per  day. 

(i.  Pickmen ’s  boys  .  2  2^ 

7.  Arditori  .  .  .  .  2J  3 

8.  Trombotori  .  .  .  3  4 

9.  Jlonloni,  according  to  the  work  they 
perform. 


Preparation  of  the  Mineral  for  Exportation. — The  sulphur  when  brought  up 
from  the  mine  in  lumps  and  piled  on  the  surface,  is  separated  from  the  various 
substances  with  which  it  is  combined,  by  means  of  fusion  in  kilns,  built  of 
gypsum,  stone,  &c.,  which  contains  from  50  to  GO  cwt.  each.  It  runs  off  by  a 
hole  in  the  bottom,  in  a  thin  brown  fluid,  into  a  trough  or  mould,  in  which  it 
cools  and  hardens  into  the  form  and  solidity  in  which  it  is  shipped. 

The  sulphuric  gas,  which  escapes  in  the  process  of  burning,  nearly  destroys 
all  the  surrounding  vegetation,  .and  a  great  part  of  the  sulphur  escapes  in  this 
clumsy  process. 
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The  brimstone  in  loaves  arc  piled  and  weighed,  and  by  slinging  two  loaves, 
one  on  each  side,  over  the  back  of  an  ass,  carried  to  the  sea-coast.  1  his  rude 
mode  of  carriage,  which  the  want  of  roads  renders  necessary,  adds  greatly  to  the 
price  of  brimstone.  Consequently,  mines  like  those  of  Girgenii,  Favara,  and 
Riesi,  are  worked  at  much  less  cost  than  those  in  the  interior,  as  .lie  mines  of 
Caltanisetta,  &c. 

The  mine  of  Fiume  di  Riesi  was  wrought  so  long  in  the  Sicilian  mode,  that 
the  hill  under  which  it  lay  was  exhausted,  until  on  a  level  with  the  small  river 
which  runs  past,  and  until  the  wTorks  were  laid  under  water,  and  consequently 
not  to  be  worked  in  the  simple  mode  pursued  in  Sicily. 

The  mine  is  well  known  to  be  rich,  and  a  British  company  have  taken  it  on 
lease,  and  brought,  at  great  expense,  machinery  and  engineers  from  England. 
The  water  was  all  drained  off  by  means  of  machinery,  when  I  visited  the  mine, 
and  the  mineral  laid  bare  for  extraction ;  but  the  sulphur  monopoly  has  pre¬ 
vented  the  operations  which  had  been  so  far  conducted  successfully,  and  with 
enormous  expense,  being  carried  on. 

The  chief  engineers  and  workmen  are  from  Cornwall,  Wales,  and  Scotland. 
They  live  in  comfortable  dwellings ;  and  all  the  arrangements  and  the  works  at 
Riesi  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  Mr.  Craig,  who  brought  these  and  other 
mines  into  a  state  capable  of  being  wrought  to  immense  advantage,  provided  the 
sulphur  monopoly  had  then  ceased. 

The  sulphur  district  is  generally  destitute  of  trees,  and  presents  near  the  mines 
a  black  and  steril  aspect,  as  the  sulphur  smoke  is  pernicious  in  regard  to  vegeta¬ 
tion.  The  miners  and  those  employed  in  viewing  and  preparing  the  sulphur,  arc, 
however,  remarkably  healthy  and  strong.  We  were  particularly  struck  with 
their  appearance  in  this  respect  at  Girgcnti,  Riesi  and  other  places,  in  1  S.5LL 
We  descended  the  mines  by  a  steep  stair  to  the  levels  where  the  miners  were  at 
work  half-naked,  and  several  of  the  fat  swarthy  boys  carrying  up  the  lumps  of 
brimstone  entirely  without  clothes. 

A  small  portion  of  the  sulphur  carried  down  to  Girgcnti  serves  for  the  use  of 
a  royal  refinery,  whence  ibis  exported  to  France  and  Austria  in  powder  and  in 
rolls.  Previous  to  the  sulphur  contract,  the  greater  part  of  it  was  sent  in  cakes 
to  England,  France,  Holland,  Russia,  and  the  United  States,  in  the  proportion  of 
three-sixths  to  England,  two-sixths  to  France,  and  the  rest  to  other  countries. 

In  the  Sicilian  market  sulphur  is  divided  into  first,  second,  and  third  qualities 
of  Licata  (each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  best,  good,  and  current),  and  into 
first  and  second  quality  of  Girgenti,  with  the  like  subdivisions.  The  first  and 
second  qualities  of  Girgenti  correspond  with  the  second  and  third  of  Licata.  The 
sulphur  of  Palermo,  Catania,  and  Terranova  come  under  the  Licata  division,  and 
that  of  Sciacca  and  Siculiana,  under  the  head  of  Girgenti. 

In  18.58  a  monopoly  ruinous  to  Sicily  and  to  all  but  the  monopolists  was 
established  by  the  present  king  and  his  advisers.  The  following  is  a  brief  state- 
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ment  in  illustration  of  this  sulphur  monopoly  which  I  drew  up  in  Sicily  while 
there  in  October,  1839  : 

1 .  Monopoly  to  confine  the  exports  to  600,000  cantars  per  annum. 

2.  England  -will,  it  is  estimated,  require  at  least  an  average  annual  importation  of 

500,000  cantars. 

3.  This  only  to  be  exported  by  monopolists,  or  by  licences  arbitrarily  and  partially  given 

by  them. 

4.  They  can  stop  exportation  to  England  altogether,  if  they  find  a  market  in  other 

countries,  for  600,000  cantars. 

5.  France  requires  nearly  as  much  sulphur  ns  England. 

6.  By  exhausting  the  stocks  on  hand  in  England  and  France,  they  may  command  their 

7.  Should  the  quantity  required  by  England  continue  to  be  exported  under  the  mono¬ 


polists,  the  latter  will  receive  annually,  as  an  £  s.  d. 

Exportation  tax  of  20  carlins,  or  6s.  Sd.  on  5(H), 000  cantars  .  .  166,666  13  4 

Of  which  sum  the  monopolists  have  to  pay  to  government,  as  the  rent 

of  fanning  the  monopoly  .  . . .  72,333  6  8 


Leaving  them  a  profit  on  the  duty  alone  of  94,333  6  8 

This  is  exclusive  of  profits  on  purchases  and  sales,  provided  they  can  raise  sufficient 
capital,  and  are  allowed  to  go  on. 

The  effect  of  the  sulphur  monopoly  in  diminishing  the  British  navigation  with  Sicily  was, 


up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1839,  as  follows  : 

1.  Average,  annually,  of  British  vessels  trading  to  Palermo,  for  five  years, 

previous  to  the  monopoly  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .191 

Since  the  monopoly,  for  fifteen  months  .......  93 

2.  Average,  annually,  trading  to  Catauia,  for  five  years,  previous  to  the 

monopoly  ..........  34 

Since  the  monopoly  .  .  .  .  .  .  ... 

3.  Average,  annually,  trading  to  Messina,  for  five  years,  previous  to  the  mo¬ 

nopoly  .  . . .  196 

Since  the  monopoly . 73 

At  Girgenti,  for  five  years,  previous  to  the  monopoly  .  .  .  .74 

Since  the  monopoly . 5 

At  Licata,  for  five  years,  previous  to  the  monopoly  .  .  .  .  .68 

Since  the  monopoly  . .  3 

Total  .  .  563  179 

Difference  against  British  navigation  caused  by  the  operations  of  sulphur 

monopoly  . . .  384  ships. 

This  does  not  include  the  ports  of  Marsala  and  Terranova,  from  which  I  have  not 
yet  the  returns.  In  all,  more  than  400  ships,  at  least,  thrown  out  of  the  trade. 

The  exportation  to  foreign  ports  from  1832  to  1838  was  as  follows  : 


Years.  Cantars. 


1832  . .  .  400,890 

1833  .  495,769 

1834  676,413 

1835  .  661,775 

1836  855,376 

1837  764,244 

1838  (7  months) . 1,011,591 


Total .  4,866,058  -  374,312  tons. 

Being  at  the  rate  of  739,140  cantars,  or  56,857  tons  per  annum. 

The  events  which  occurred  in  consequence  led  to  transfer  the  monbpoly  from 
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the  company  to  the  king  in  July,  1840,  and  on  the  1st  of  January,  1842,  the 
export  duty  was  lowered  from  20  tari  to  8  tari  per  cantar.  It  has  since  been 
lowered  to  4  tari  per  cantar. 

The  following  remarks,  by  Mr.  Goodwin,  on  the  rapid  decline  of  the  sulphur 
trade,  and  the  partial  revival  of  the  corn  trade,  will  serve  to  complete  a  view  of 
the  effects  of  the  monopoly. 

“  In  reviewing  the  sulphur  trade,  we  are  struck  with  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  all  its  branches  within  the  last  Four  years.  The  number  of  labourers  has 
decreased,  the  wages  of  labour  have  fallen,  the  production  and  exportation  of  sulphur  have 
declined,  and  the  number  and  tonnage  of  shipping  have  diminished  considerably  :  changes 
so  unusual  require  a  careful  examination. 

“  1st.  In  1838  the  labourers  employed  in  extracting  and  exporting  sulphur,  amounted 
to  12,200  men  and  boys  ;  in  1840  they  did  not  exceed  8000.  In  1838  their  yearly  earn¬ 
ings  amounted  to  170,000/. :  in  1840  the  same  amounted  to  only  110,000/.  Previous  to 
1838,  when  the  work  was  constant,  the  pay  regular,  and  demand  steady,  a  pickman  in 
the  valle  of  Catania  earned  Is.  8 d.  per  day,  a  pickman ’s  boy  Is.,  a  burner  Is.  8c/.,  and  a 
waterman  Is.  At  present,  however,  when  the  trade  is  dull  and  the  employment  uncer¬ 
tain,  the  pickman  can  earn  only  8c/.,  his  boy  6c/.,  a  burner  10c/.,  in  the  above-named 
valle. 

“2d.  Previous  to  1838,  the  extraction  of  sulphur  averaged  800  quintals  a  year; 
between  1838  and  1840  it  averaged  750  m.  ;  in  1841  it  fell  to  600  m.,  and  in  1842  it  has 
been  450  m.  Again,  previous  to  1838  the  exportation  of  sulphur  averaged  800  m.  quin¬ 
tals  a  year  ;  between  1838  and  1840  it  averaged  only  400  m. ;  in  1841  the  amount  was 
the  same,  and  in  1842  it  has  been  230  m. 

“  3d.  During  the  43  months  which  preceded  the  imposition  of  the  20  carlines  duty,  the 
number  of  vessels  that  loaded  cargoes  in  all  Sicily  was  21,141,  and  the  amount  of  tonnage 
1,417,638  tons.  In  the  41  months  during  which  the  full  duty  was  exacted,  the  number 
of  vessels  was  only  10,979,  and  the  amount  of  tonnage  695,850  tons  ;  wherefore  the 
decrease  in  vessels  was  10,162,  and  in  tonnage  721,788,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
table  of  shipping  and  tonnage  during  the  stated  periods. 


“4th.  On  the  other  hand  the  stock  of  sulphur  has  increased  immensely.  On  the  1st 
of  August,  1838,  the  existences  did  not  exceed  80  m.  quintals  ;  on  the  1st  of  August,  1840, 
they  had  risen  to  680  m.  quintals';  on  the  1st  of  August,  1841,  they  amounted  to  830  m., 
and  on  the  1st  of  August  1842,  they  were  calculated  at  4,100,000  quintals. 

“  Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  com  trade. 

“The  crops  of  1838  and  1839  falling  full  short  of  an  average,  prices  rose  so  high, 
that  in  the  spring  of  1839  some  parcels  of  wheat  were  imported  from  Malta  for  home 
consumption.  The  crop  of  1840  was  abundant,  but  the  deposits  remaining  over  from  tho 
preceding  year  were  extremely  small.  As,  however  the  demand  was  limited  to  domestic 
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use,  the  prices  were  lower  than  during-  the  previous  years,  and  a  large  quantity  of  wheat 
remained  over  to  the  next  year. 

“  The  crop  of  1841  amounted  to  a  very  fair  average,  and  the  com  year  commenced  in 
July  with  a  good  supply  of  new  wheat,  and  a  considerable  stock  of  old,  which  had  not 
been  the  case  for  the  four  preceding  years.  In  the  autumn  a  demand  arose  in  Naples  for 
the  supply  of  soft  wheat  for  the  English  market,  and  shipments  began  to  be  made  from 
Girgenti  to  supply  that  part  of  the  kingdom.  These  shipments  continued  throughout  the 
winter  and  spring.  At  the  same  time  a  foreign  demand  commenced  for  palmintella,  a 
hard  kind  of  wheat,  for  Great  Britain  and  the  Italian  ports,  which,  however,  had  not  much 
effect  in  advancing  the  price  of  com.  It  appears  from  the  custom-house  declarations  that 
the  shipments  from  Girgenti  between  the  1st  of  July,  1841,  and  the  30th  of  June,  1842, 


were  as  follow  : 

Quarters. 

Carried  coastwise  ......  44.275 

To  Great  Britain  .  .  .  .  ..  15,150 

„  Italy  .  .  .  .  .  .  0,800 

„  Marseilles  .......  1,343 

.,  Algiers . 400 

Total  of  quarters  .  .  67,968 


“  This  statement  however  cannot  be  relied  upon  implicitlv,  as  the  custom-house  does  not 
superintend  the  shipment  of  corn,  which  is  duty  free,  but  allow  the  exporting  parties  to 
make  their  declarations  according  to  their  views  and  interest.  The  statement  for  Great 
Britain  is  known  to  be  correct,  and  the  entries  for  other  countries  are  supposed  to  be 
near  the  truth.  The  chief  part  of  the  com  carried  coastwise  was  for  Castellamare  dc 
Itabia  in  the  gulf  of  Naples,  where  better  prices  were  given  for  Sicilian  hard  wheat,  in 
consequence  of  the  shipments  of  Neapolitan  soft  for  England,  than  could  be  obtained  at 
home. 

“  We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  shipments  from  Girgenti 
during  the  [last  year  were  directly  or  indirectly  occasioned  by  a  demand  for  the  British 
market.  The  average  price  of  Palmintella  shipped  to  Great  Britain  was  about  28s.  per 
imperial  quarter,  including  all  charges  free  on  board. 

“  It  is  not  known  precisely  how  much  wheat  remained  over  from  last  year,  but  the  stock 
'  is  believed  to  be  small.  The  shipping  sorts  are  exhausted  ;  the  consumption  sorts  are 
scarce.  The  new  crop  of  1842  has  in  general  fallen  short  of  an  average  in  quantity  ;  in 
quality  the  wheat  is  inferior,  and  it  is  in  weight  two  pounds  a  basket  lighter  than  that  of 
last  year. 

“  Good  qualities,  capable  of  undertaking  a  long  voyage,  are  extremely  scarce.  The 
rains  of  August,  finding  the  greater  part  of  corn  still  unthrashed  and  in  the  open  air,  did 
it  great  damage.  Good  Palmintella  may  be  had  for  24s.  Gd.  per  quarter,  and  the  inferior 
sorts  at  20 s.  No  shipments  of  the  new  corn  have -as  yet  taken  place  for  England. 

“  It  may  be  asked — ‘  In  ease  the  demand  from  Great  Britain  should  be  annual,  and  the 
Sicilian  wheat  come  into  favour,  how  far  will  Sicily  be  able  to  answer  the  supposed  demand.’ 

“  The  supply  from  Sicily  has  hitherto  been  small,  and  may  be  considered  as  merely  ex¬ 
perimental.  The  samples,  however,  appear  to  have  given  satisfaction. 

“  There  is  no  doubt  but  Sicily  could  greatly  increase  her  production  of  wheat  within  3 
or  4  years  were  sufficient  encouragement  held  out  to  the  fanner.  At  present  when  the 
consumption  is  nearly  confined  to  the  home  market,  and  when  prices  are  extremely  low, 
fanners  have  no  inducements  to  extend  their  cultivation  ;  but  were  a  steady  demand  to 
.arise  from  abroad,  and  prices  to  advance  to  30s.  a  quarter  paid  on  the  spot,  much  fruitful 
hut  neglected  land  would  be  brought  into  cultivation,  and  Sicily  might  contribute  largely 
to  the  supply  of  Great  Britain. 

“  This  island,  considered  relatively  to  Egypt  and  the  Black  Sea,  offers  many  advan¬ 
tages  to  the  English  merchant  in  getting  his  wheat  quickly  to  market,  particularly  under 
operation  of  the  sliding  scale  of  duties. 

“  The  following  calculation  of  the  first  cost  of  hard  wheat,  and  the  subsequent  expenses 
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before  it  can  be  bonded  in  England,  is  founded  on  official  statements  worthy  of  full  confi¬ 
dence. 

“The  wheat  is  supposed  to  he  bought  at  Canicatti,  the  great  Southern  depot,,  whence 
it  is  conveyed  to  Girgenti  (on  mule  back)  distant  about  fifteen  miles  through  a  mountainous 
country. 

Pro  forma  Estimate?  Exchange  57  per  £  sterling. 


First  cost  at  Canicatti  66  lb.  per  quarter  .  .  .  .  .  15  2 

Brokerage,  carriage,  and  delivery  in  Canicatti  1 1  \  lbs.  .  .  .  0  4  0 

Shipping  charges,  commission,  ike.  .  .  .  .  .  .  0  19 

Freight,  primage,  &c.  .  .  .  .  .  .  ’ .  .  0  8  0 

Insurance  and  other  charges,  5  per  cent  .  .  .  .  0  1  10 

Total  .  .  .  •  ,  .  .  .  £1  18  9 


“  Thus  the  charges  amount  to  G7  >,  per  cent  on  the  first  cost,  before  the  wheat  can  be 
bonded  in  England. 

“British  Consulate  of  Sicily,  Palermo,  21st  September,  1S42. 

“(Signed)  JOHN  GOODWIN,  Consul.” 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

MANUFACTURES  OF  NAPLES  AND  SICILY. 

We  scarcely  know  of  any  country  where  the  manufactures  of  woven  goods, 
unless  it  be  silks,  are  less  adapted  either,  to  the  genius  of  the  people  or  to  local 
circgmstances.  The  kings  and  governments  of  the  kingdom,  allured  by  specious 
statements  made  not  only  by  Neapolitans,  but  by  English,  French,  and  German 
adventurers,  have  however  enforced  a  system  of  commercial  legislation  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  and  maintaining  woollen,  cotton,  and  other  manufactures,  for 
which  the  whole  country  has  paid  dearly,  and  by  which  the  contrabandists, 
foreigners  as  well  as  Neapolitans,  have  gained  enormous  and  regular  profits. 

The  mines  of  the  kingdom  have  not  hitherto  produced  sufficient  ore  to  furnish 
iron  for  the  use  of  even  one  farmer;  yet  heavy  duties  are  imposed  on  foreign 
iron  in  order  to  encourage  home  manufacture,  of  which  2000  tons  malleable  and 
pig  is  made  from  the  'Tuscan  ore  of  Elba,  which  is  carried,  in  order  to  find  wood  to 
smelt  it,  to  Calabria. 

If  there  were  no  other  manufactures  in  the  world,  those  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
might  lay  claim  to  some  degree  of  importance :  with  the  exception  of  gloves, 
dressed  skins,  leather,  when  tanned  with  bark,  and  some  of  the  plain  silks 
made  at  Catania  and  Cascrta,  the  soap,  and  the  macaroni  of  Naples,  and  the 
common  handicraft  works  of  smiths,  wrights,  carpenters,  tailors,  dressmakers,  and 
shoemakers,  we  consider  every  other  manufacture  in  the  kingdom  as  carried  on 
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to  the  injury  of  the  whole  country — to  the  agriculturists,  to  the  landlords,  to  the 
vine-growers,  to  the  fishermen,  and  to  the  sailors. 

A  mere  enumeration  of  factories  on  paper  will  appear  important  to  those  who 
do  not  comprehend  the  comparative  value  of  such  establishments,  and  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  are  maintained.  Under  the  fictitious  principle 
of  taxing  the  whole  kingdom  in  order  to  commence,  and  afterwards  to  protect 
those  factories,  the  following,  according  to  Mr.  Goodwin’s  enumeration,  are  in 
existence.  That  gentleman,  whose  information  is  generally  correct  and  valuable, 
appreciates  them  at  a  far  higher  rate  than  we  do ;  and  we  know  of  establish¬ 
ments  in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Lanarkshire, — in  Westphalia, 
and  we  may  include  Switzerland,  which,  according  to  our  knowledge  personally, 
and  the  best  information  obtained  in  England  and  the  continent,  anil  in 
Naples  and  Sicily,  are  singly  of  more  importance,  not  in  the  number  of  pieces, 
&c.,  produced,  but  in  their  intrinsic  value,  independent  of  premiums  and  pro¬ 
tective  duties,  than  all  the  woollen,  cotton,  linen,  and  hardware  manufactures, 
respectively,  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  We  exclude  from  this  estimate 
the  ordinary  coarse  cloths  made  by  the  peasants  for  themselves,  and  the  ordi¬ 
nary  works  of  blacksmiths  and  other  tradesmen. 

“  The  woollen  factories  of  the  whole  kingdom  produce  yearly  about  G000 
pieces  of  fine  cloth  for  the  markets  of  Naples  and  Palermo,  and  from  60,000  to 
80,000  pieces  of  coarse  cloth  (of  every  shape  and  length),  for  the  use  of  the 
peasantry  and  fishermen. 

“The  tanneries  render  yearly  8000  bales  of  leather,  the  quality  of  which 
depends  much  on  the  mode  of  preparation.  Where  bark  is  used,  the  leather  is 
good  and  lasting ;  but  where  myrtle-leaves  arc  substituted,  the  product  is  spongy 
and  rotten. 

“  The  yearly  production  of  organzine  and  sewing  silk,  is  about  145,000  lbs., 
whereof  120,000  lbs.  are  exported.  Three  hundred  looms  are  commonly  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  weaving  of  silks,  chiefly  for  home  consumption.  The  principal 
seat  of  this  manufacture  is  Caserta,  where  700  or  800  weavers  produce  annually 
from  2000  to  3000  pieces  of  silk,  somewhat  inferior  to  the  French  and  English. 

“  The  cotton  manufacture  in  both  its  branches  is  principally  in  the  hands  of 
Swiss  and  German  capitalists.  The  spinning-mills  are  those  of  David  Vonwiller 
and  Co.,  of  Salerno,  and  of  Escher  and  Co.,  of  the  same  place ;  of  Egg,  at 
Piedmont,  and  of  Mayer  and  Zollinger,  at  Scafati.  All  these  mills,  where  the 
cotton  spun  is  the  growth  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  contain  29,500  spindles,  which 
produce  yearly  9900  cantars  (1,940,000  lbs.)  of  yam,  from  No.  3  to  No.  32 
English.  At  Vonwiller’s  9000  spindler^.  moved  by  steam  and  water  power, 
produce  yearly  3000  cantars  (588,000  lbs.)  of  yarn,  from  No.  3  to  No.  30  English. 
At  Escher’s,  10,000  spindles  moved  by  water,  produce  yearly  3000  cantars 
(588,000  lbs.)  of  yarn,  from  No.  6  to  No.  30  English.  At  Egg’s,  7500  spindles. 
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moved  by  water,  produce  yearly  2/00  cantars  (529,200  lbs.)  of  yarn,  from  No. 
3  to  No.  32  English.  At  Mayer  and  Zollinger,  3000  spindles,  moved  by  steam, 
produce  yearly  1200  cantars  (235,200  lbs.)  of  yarn,  from  No.  3  to  No.  IS. 

“At  all  these  factories  the  hours  of  labour  arc  thirteen  daily.  At  Vonwiller’s 
factory,  the  number  of  workpeople  is  200;  viz.,  100  men,  30  women,  and  70 
children.  At  Escher’s,  the  number  is  300;  viz.,  150  men,  50  women,  and  J00 
children.  The  wages  of  labour  are  the  same  as  both  ;  viz.,  for  men,  from  35  to 
45  grains  a  day  (Is.  2 d.  to  Is.  Gil.),  women  from  20  to  25  grains  (8 d.  to  10(A), 
children  from  12  to  18  (5 d.  to  7(A). 

“The  weaving-mills  are  those  of  Schliipper,  Wenner,  and  Co.,  of  Salerno  and 
Angri,  Egg  of  Piedmont,  Mayer  and  Zollinger  of  Scafati,  and  Angelo,  Avel- 
loni,  and  Co.,  of  the  same  place.  At  these  mills,  90,000  pieces  of  10  canes  (23£ 
yards)  of  cotton  cloth  are  produced  yearly  for  dyeing  and  printing.  At  Schliipper, 
Wenner,  and  Co.’s  140  power-looms,  moved  by  steam,  and  250  hand-looms,  with 
the  fly-shuttle,  produce  50,000  pieces  yearly  from  1000  cantars  (190,000  lbs.)  of 
English  yarn,  of  Nos.  30  to  40.  At  Egg’s,  50  power-looms,  and  250  hand-looms, 
with  the  fly-shuttle,  produce  yearly  from  English  yarn  25,000  pieces.  At  Mayer 
and  Zollinger’s,  250  hand-looms,  with  the  fly-shuttle,  use  yearly  500  cantars 
(98,000  lbs.)  Turkey  red  yarn,  and  produce  15,000  pieces.  At  Angelo,  Avclloni, 
and  Co.’s,  6000  pieces  are  produced  annually  from  Turkey  red  yarn.  At  the  last 
two  factories  the  weft  is  of  Nos.  28  to  32,  and  the  warp  of  Nos.  36  to  42  Eng¬ 
lish,  half  and  half.  The  hours  of  labour  at  all  these  factories  arc  13  daily,  as  in 
the  spinning-mills. 

“  The  number  of  workpeople  employed  in  these  factories  is  2650  ;  viz.,  620 
men,  1220  women,  and  810  children.  The  wages  of  labour  vary  considerably. 

Men  earn,  per  diem,  from  20  to  40  grains,  ==8<7.  to  l.s\  4c A 

Women  „  15  30  „  6tl.  1a\  Od. 

Children  „  4  20  „  2d.  Os.  Sd. 

“  The  foremen  and  overlookers,  who  are  foreigners,  both  in  the  spinning  and 

weaving  factories,  receive  from  3s.  4 (A  to  5s.  a  day. 

“There  are  besides  about  8000  common  hand-looms,  belonging  to  small 
manufacturers  at  Castellamarc,  Scafati,  Angri,  La  Cara  and  Naples,  of  which 
7500  have  the  common  shuttle,  and  500  the  fly.  These  produce  about  500,000 
pieces  a  year,  making,  with  the  factory  looms,  a  total  production  of  597,000  pieces. 

“  At  the  above  factories  the  bleaching  is  done  with  English  powder,  and  the 
printing  with  Swiss  and  English  machinery.  Most  of  the  cotton  drills,  nan¬ 
keens,  &c.,  which  formerly  came  from  England,  are  now  made  in  Naples. 

“  The  linen  manufacture  gives  employment  to  about  400  hand-looms.” 

Sicily. — The  principal  manufactures  of  Sicily  are  those  of  leather,  cotton, 
and  silk. 

“  Leather, — Fifteen  tanneries  near  Palermo,  Messina,  and  Catania,  dress  about 
7  N 
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70,000  hides  and  40,000  skins.  The  Sicilian  leather  is  superior  to  the  Neapo¬ 
litan,  but  not  equal  to  the  English  or  French.  The  capital  invested  in  the 
trade  does  not  exceed  100,000/.  The  hours  of  labour  are  11  a  day :  the  workmen 
earn  from  8 d.  to  2s.  8 d.  per  diem. 

“  Cotton. — There  are  two  spinning-factories  in  Sicily  ;  one,  moved  by  steam 
power,  was  set  up  at  Trapani  about  two  years  ago,  and  the  other,  moved  by 
horse  power,  at  Palermo,  is  scarcely  twelve  months  old.  The  former  spins 
native  cotton,  from  No.  16  to  No.  20;  the  latter  from  No.  6  to  No.  16.  At 
both,  adults  earn  about  Is.  a  day,  and  children  about  3P/.  The  hours  of  labour 
at  the  Trapani  factory  are  thirteen,  and  at  Palermo  eleven.  Weaving  is  chiefly 
done  at  Palermo  by  women,  who  earn  about  Is.  a  day  in  making  plain  goods. 
Double  wages  are  paid  to  men  who  make  twills.  Both  men  and  women  work 
twelve  hours  a  day.  The  articles  woven  arc  nankeens,  ginghams  (striped  and 
checked),  long  cloths,  cotton  duck,  and  mattressing.  At  Messina,  weaving  is 
done  partly  in  factories,  and  partly  at  home.  The  factories  are  two,  those  of 
Ainis  and  Ruggicri.  Gaetano  Ainis,  with  500,  hand-looms  and  fly-shuttle,  pro¬ 
duces  yearly  from  153,123  lbs.  of  English  ancTNeapolitan  yarn,  about  37,500 
pieces  of  cotton  cloth  of  28  yards  each.  He  employs  about  1018  people ;  viz., 
110  men,  574  women,  and  334  children,  who  are  paid  by  the  piece,  at  the  rate  of 
9 \d.  for  white  muslins,  and  2s.  4d.  for  ginghams.  A  weaver,  working  from  sunrise 
to  sunset  in  summer,  and  from  5  a.m.  to  7  f.m.  in  winter,  can  make  from  one 
to  three  pieces  of  the  above  articles  in  a  week.  Of  the  above  quantity  32,500 
pieces  are  destined  for  printing,  in  which  department  268  persons  are  usually 
employed.  The  factory  of  the  brothers  Ruggieri  is  equal  to  that  of  Ainis  in 
point  of  men  and  machinery,  and  perhaps  superior  in  amount  of  yearly  pro¬ 
duction. 

“At  Catania  the  weaving  is  all  done  at  home,  by  hand-looms.  Such  weavers 
as  have  no  loom  of  their  own  hire  one  from  the  master  manufacturer.  The 
operatives  arc  not  subject  to  rules,  but  work  as  much  and  as  long  as  they  please. 
The  hours  of  labour  are  fourteen  a  day,  exclusive  of  one  hour  of  rest.  A  first- 
rate  weaver  will  earn  about  Is.  a  day ;  an  ordinary  one  will  get  not  more  than  8 d. 
or  10J.  The  work  is  not  constant,  but  subject  to  stoppages,  insomuch,  that  the 
number  of  working  days  in  the  year  averages  only  266. 

“  Silk. — The  silk  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  the  cities  of  Palermo,  Messina, 
Catania,  and  Aci  lteale,  where  about  550  looms  give  employment  to  upwards  of 
1 200  weavers  and  others.  In  Catania,  where  the  hours  of  labour  are  twelve 
a  day,  a  woman  can  earn,  as  a  reeler  or  picker,  Gd.,  and  a  girl,  as  a  wheel- 
turner  or  sorter,  4d.  A  man,  as  a  weaver  working  at  home,  can  earn  from  Is.  2d.  to 
.  1  s.  Gd.  a  day  in  summer,  and  proportionally  less  in  winter,  as  he  can  work  by  day¬ 
light  only.  At  Palermo  every  part  of  the  process,  from  the  reeling  to  the 
weaving,  is  carried  on  by  a  Mr.  Pavin,  who  employs  about  twenty  male  adults. 
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and  sixty  women  and  girls.  A  woman,  working  nine  hours  a  day,  may  earn  about 
8d.  in  reeling ;  a  girl  may  earn  about  id.  in  turning,  or  2d.  in  winding.  A  male 
weaver,  working  ten  hours  a  day,  may  earn  in  plain  fabrics  Is.  id.,  in  fancy  work 
Is.  8 d.,  and  in  damasked  2s.  8 d.,  out  of  which  sums  he  must  pay  his  pieccr  id. 
The  articles  woven  are  satins  plain  and  striped,  broche,  gros  de  Naples  plain 
and  checked,  taffetv,  tartan  handkerchiefs,  and  bareges  with  open-work.” 

The  following  tables  showing  the  rate  of  the  high  duties  imposed  on  cotton 
and  woollen  manufactures  were  prepared  for  us  at  Naples  and  Palermo  in  1839. 

Calculation  of  Duties  on  the  following  Manufactures. — Naples,  November  18,  1839. 


Woollen  cloths  no  longer  come  from  England  : — supplies  chiefly  received  from  Belgium, 
France,  and  Prussia.  Selling  price  about  12  ducats  per  cane,  duty  4.30  per  cane. 

Linens,  very  few  come  from  England— chiefly  from  Switzerland  and  Germany.  Selling 
price  about  1.60  ducats  per  cane,  duty  42i  grains  per  cane  (3  canes  =  7  yards). 

When  the  duty  is  charged  by  weight,  the  case  or  package  is  also  included  in  the  weight 
paid  for. 
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ISLAND  OF  SICILY. 

Calculation  relative  to  the  duties  on  leading  Imports  into  Sicily,  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Dickinson,  of  Palermo,  in  1S39,  for  Mr.  Macgregor. 


COST  PRICES. 


D  U  T  V. — Ad  valorem. 


Siijt*  Spinatc.  thrcc-quarti 
CiKsinets,  six-quarters 
'I'hiliets  or  tijrurcs,  six-qrs.  ,, 
A'clveteens,  three-quarters,  cll- 


:i  « 


Cambries  or 
ters  wide 
Printed  muslins, 


-half  ell  vide 
white,  and  40  yards 
sacconels,six-qu:i 


Printed  Handkerchiefs, 
eighths  wide 
Sheet -iron  . 

Saltpetre,  refined  . 

Tin  plates,  assorted 
Sugar,  refined,  loaf  . 
Ditto,  „  crushed 
Ditto,  East  India  <. . 
Coffee  .... 


Cassia  Lignea 
Pepper  . 

Tobacco,  leaf 
Oodlish  in  North  Amoriet 


General  Odserv 
ox  British  Traiie. — ' 


r>i  per  yard 
o  per  piece 


(I  per  dozen 
o  per  ton 


0  l  r.  per  lb. 

.1  5  0  per  ewt. 
0  0  4}  per  lb. 


1  It)  0  do. 

0  0  10  per  lb. 

4  5  5  per  ewt. 

1  0  lji>crlb. 


)  10  3  per  pee. 
5  0  31  per  yd. 

)  4  0  Cambrics 

.10  8  Sacconets 


3  10  per  ton 
1  0  jier  ewt. 


ATI O NS  AS 

The  abolition. 


the  Effect  of  tiie  Neapolitan  Duties 
i,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1825,  of  the  Sea  In 


Franca,  bonding  warehouses,  Palermo,  the  excessive  Tariff  that  took  effect  at 
the  same  time,  followed  by  several  injurious  innovations,  have  all  contributed 
to  cut  up  or  destroy  the  British  import  trade  into  Sicily.  Two  changes  are 
considered  by  the  British  merchants  decidedly  necessary  to  improve  this  trade ; 
first,  a  modification  of  the  Tariff,  and  secondly  the  rc-establishment  of  the  Sea  la 
Franca,  or  privilege  of  holding  goods  in  bonded  warehouses  at  least  for  two  years 
for  exportation  free  of  duty ;  the  latter  change  would  not  operate  to  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  Palermo,  and  its  influence  would  only  be  partial  on  the  Porto  Franco 
regulations  of  Messina.  But  if  the  Scala  Franca  privilege  be  granted  solely  to 
Naples,  where  it  floes  not  now  exist,  and  where  the  custom  duties  are  farmed  to  a 
company.  The  direct  trade  of  Palermo  with  all  foreign  countries  would  be 
very  seriously  injured.  The  custom-house  regulations  which  are  very  severe, 
must  have  been  drawn  up  by  persons  possessing  no  practical  knowledge: 
the  restrictions  are  numerous  and  absurd,  The  navigation  laws  (established 
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in  1825)  of  Sicily  are  not,  generally  speaking,  rigid ;  but  the  tonnage  duty 
on  foreign  shipping  is  excessive,  being  forty  grains  ^Neapolitan  per  ton,  = 
Is.  Ad.  sterling^  on 'arrival  from  abroad,  or  one-half  (20  grains)  coming  from 
Naples  or  any  other  part  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  which  half-tonnage  duty  is 
charged  at  every  outport  or  place  (excepting  Messina)  which  the  vessels  may 
go  to  for  the  object  of  trade  ere  she  quits  the  kingdom  ;  whilst  the  national  ship¬ 
ping  from  foreign  countries,  or  from  port  to  port,  pay  only  four  grains  Neapo¬ 
litan  per  ton,  =  1  \d.  sterling,  and  even  that  charge  is  only  paid  once,  although 
the  vessel  should  proceed  to  two  or  more  ports  within  the  calendar  month ; 
and  vessels  or  boats  (native)  under  twenty  tons  are  exempt  from  tonnage  dues. 

Woollen  Manufactures. — The  duty  on  broadcloths,  originally,  was  only  3 
ducats  12  grains,  =  4s.  Ad.,  per  day ;  but  on  the  1st  of  October,  1S27,  it  was 
increased  to  4  ducats  G2  grains ;  this  high  duty,  however,  whilst  it  encourages 
smuggling  to  an  incredible  extent,  docs  not  benefit  the  fabrics  of  Naples,  as 
Sicily  is  chiefly  supplied  with  superfine  qualities  from  France  and  Belgium,  and 
we  cannot  import  our  cloths  of  that  quality  to  compete  with  those  (particularly 
Venders)  of  said  countries. 

The  importation  of  low-priced  cloths  has  ceased  entirely  from  foreign  places, 
as  they  are  subject  to  the  same  high  duty  as  superfine ;  this  circumstance  alone 
has  protected  the  manufacturers  of  Naples,  from  whence  Sicily  is  now  exclusively 
supplied  with  ordinary  qualities. 

The  trade  in  stuffs  is  considerable,  and  has  been  very  active  for  many 
years :  in  this  branch  England  stands  free  from  competition  ;  but  it  will  be  ob¬ 
served,  that  the  duty  on  some  descriptions  offer  encouragement  to  the  smuggler. 
Blankets  are  at  present  made  at  Naples. 

The  duty  on  worsted  yarn  was  formerly  20  ducats  per  can  tar,  —  Ad.  per  lb. ; 
the  present  high  rate  of  12G  ducats  was  fixed  in  1829,  to  encourage  the  spinners 
of  Naples,  and  has,  consequently,  stopped  importations  from  all  other  places. 
Notwithstanding  the  prohibitory  duty  on  carpets,  the  finer  British  qualities 
(Brussels)  compete  with  those  of  Naples,  whilst  the  more  ordinary  (Kidder¬ 
minster)  are  shut  out  of  the  market.  Hosiery  or  worsted  web  articles  continue 
to  be  imported  from  England,  but  not  to  any  considerable  extent,  as  the 
duty  is  heavy,  and  charged  on  the  gross  weight  of  the  package,  whether  wood 
or  canvass.  _ 

Colton  Manufactures. — Up  to  a  recent  date,  the  trade  in  yarns  was  ex¬ 
clusively  British ;  but  the  progress  made  since  1S35,  by  the  mills  of  Salerno, 
Piedmont,  and  the  vicinity  of  Naples,  has  checked  very  materially  the  im¬ 
portation  of  the  low  numbers  of  mule-twist  from  England.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  at  Trapani,  of  late,  to  spin  low  numbers  by  steam  power,  which  in 
time  may  compete  with  those  of  Naples.  The  duty  being  alike  on  every  de¬ 
scription  of  yarn  and  sewing  cotton,  requires  alteration. 
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In  sewing  or  tambour  cottons  there  is  no  competition  with  England. 

The  duties  on  some  cotton  and  stuffs  fall  very  heavy,  and,  for  the  same 
reason,  encourages  smuggling  to  a  serious  extent,  particularly  in  shirtings, 
printed  muslins,  printed  handkerchiefs,  cambrics,  sacconcts,  and  India  nankeens, 
all  of  which  are  not  bulky;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  ■  conflicting  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  British  trade  is  of  consequence,  in  all  kinds  of  bleached  goods, 
velveteens,  moleskins,  prints,  &c. 

In  printed  muslins,  plain,  fancy,  or  embroidered  muslins,  printed  handker¬ 
chiefs,  shawls,  and  quiltings,  England  has  to  contend  with  difficulty  against  the 
French  and  Swiss  manufacturers.  Swiss  goods  are  likewise  introduced  by  the 
Neapolitan  flag,  principally  from  Genoa,  and  thus  obtains  the  10  per  cent  reduc¬ 
tion  of  duties :  this  is  another  evasion  of  the  Treaty  of  1S16. 

In  printed  muslins,  of  ordinary  qualities,  colour,  and  designs,  and  likewise 
in  the  manufacture  of  simple  articles  of  foreign  and  native  yarns,  some  progress 
is  making,  both  at  Palermo  and  at  Messina.  Sicily  also  imports  largely  of  these 
coarse  articles  from  Naples. '  The  duty  on  ^  prints  is  the  same  as  on  -Sj,  which 
seriously  injures  England  in  that  branch  of  trade,  being  25  per  cent  additional 
on  English  prints,  which  are  -J  in  width,  while  the  Swiss  and  German  are  §  wide. 

Linen  Manufactures. — The  British  trade  in  bleached  and  brown  linens  is  cut 
up  by  Germany  and  Switzerland.  England  has  also  to  compete  with  the  Swiss 
manufacturers  in  drills,  the  produce  of  which  countries  are  introduced,  so  as  to 
enjoy  the  10  per  cent  flag  reduction  of  duties  ;  yet  the  trade  in  plain  and  fancy  ' 
English  drills  is  considerable,  and  the  high  duty  they  are  taxed  with  has  not 
tended  to  bring  forward  the  Sicilian  weavers ;  several  experiments  made  thus 
far  having  proved  abortive,  either  from  foreign  or  native  spun  flax. 

Very  little  linen  yarn  is  imported  from  England., 

In  diapers  and  table  linen,  England  cannot  compete  with  Germany,  and 
British  trade  in  these  articles  is  almost  lost. 

Silk  Manufactures. — India  silk  handkerchiefs  and  crape  shawls  only  are  im¬ 
ported  from  England.  The  duty  is  too  heavy  on  all  other  articles,  however 
trivial  in  weight  or  value,  to  compete  with  France.  The  high  duty  was  imposed 
to  protect  the  manufactures  at  Catania  and  Naples.  This  duty  prevents  the  im¬ 
portation  of  all  articles  of  cotton  or  woollen  texture,  which  contain  even  the 
least  portion  of  silk ;  for  instance,  Valencias  or  waistcoating  (an  article  much 
used),  ornamented  partially  with  a  single  thread  of  silk,  that  ought  not  to  pay 
over  45  grains  per  cane,  equal  to  Is.  8 d.  per  yard,  is  subject  to  a  prohibitory  duty 
of  3  ducats  per  lb.  of  Sicily. 

Metals  and  Minerals. — The  trade  of  England  in  iron  is  without  compe¬ 
tition,  and  a  reduction  of  the  duty  would  not  greatly  effect  either  the  importation 
or  consumption  of  tlie  article  in  Sicily,  but  sheet-iron  ought  not  to  pay  more 
than  bars,  bolts,  or  hoops. 
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There  are  rio  foundries  of  cast-iron  on  the  island,  yet  the  duty  on  all  articles 
of  cast-iron  (comprising  machinery)  is  very  high.'  Very  little  pig-lead  is  im¬ 
ported  from  England.  Spain  supplies  it.  The  importation  of  this  article  is 
considerable,  and  a  large  portion  is  converted  into  shot,  both  at  Palermo  and  at 
Messina.  Sheet-lead  is  not  prepared  in  Sicily,  but  is  generally  imphrted  from 
the  Italian  States. 

In  steel,  England  cannot  compete  with  Austria. 

Sicily  can  supply  saltpetre  of  excellent  quality,  and  it  a  moderate  price,  in 
sufficient  quantity  for  her  own  consumption,  but  a  w-: 1  -  -  energy  or  enterprise 
has  checked  its  manufacture. 

The  duty  on  alum  was  formerly  1  ducat  10  grains  per  cantar,  equal  to  2s.  per 
cwt.,  and  foreign  alum  was  then  sold  at  8  ducats  to  9  ducats  per  cantar,  duty 
paid;  the  duty  was  afterwards  increased  to  5  ducats,  and  lastly,  in  January, 
1830,  to  its  present  rate,  in  order  to  protect  a  manufactory  established  (and  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Nunziante  family)  at  one  of  the  Lipari  islands,  on  condition  that  a 
sufficient  supply  be  kept  at  Naples,  Palermo,  and  Messina,  which  is  not  to  he 
sold  at  a  price  exceeding  12  ducats  per  cantar;  therefore  the  country  has  derived 
no  benefit  from  this  monopoly,  whilst  the  dyer  (as  it  is  used  almost  exclusively  in 
the  art  of  dyeing  and  fixing  of  colours)  is  compelled  to  pay  an  umeasonablc 
price  for  an  article  so  much  in  use,  and  which,  with  an  equitable  duty,  could,  as 
formerly,  be  imported  from  England  to  his  advantage. 

The  importation  of  copper  is  trifling. 

England  has  no  competition  in  tin,  tinned  plates,  copperas,  iron-wire,  and  in 
all  of  which  a  regular  trade  is  carried  on ;  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  tinned 
plates  would  partially  increase  importations. 

The  trade  fin  coal  is  increasing  annually. 

Hardwares. — The  duty  is  not  excessive,  but  considering  the  nature  of  the 
articles  forming  first,  second,  and  third  class,  a  reduction  of  even  one-half  would 
not  tend  to  improve  the  British  trade  in  this  manufacture,  for  wc  have  an  over¬ 
powering  competition  with  France,  the  Low  Countries,  and  Germany,  whose 
manufacturers  do  not  scruple  to  counterfeit  the  marks  and  make  of  many  of  our 
most  marketable  fabrics.  The  trade  will,  however,  with  time,  return  to  its  pri¬ 
mitive  state,  considering  the  well  known  and  acknowledged  superiority  of  British 
goods :  especially  cutlery,  brass  or  iron  foundry,  buttons,  gilt  or  plate  articles. 

Oilcloth  is  prepared  in  Palermo  and  at  Catania,  but  the  better  qualities,  for 
particular  purposes,  is  still  imported  from  England. 

Colonial  Produce. — No  restrictions,  not  even  the  severe  regulations  of  183G, 
have  as  yet  far  stopped  the  smuggling  carried  on  in  colonial  produce  ;  it  is  no  exag¬ 
geration  to  say,  that  about  one-half  of  the  sugar  and  coffee  consumed  in  Naples 
and  Sicily  is  introduced  by  illicit  trade,  whilst  a  moderate  duty  would  have  the 
effect  of  suppressing  contraband,  and  contribute  greatly  to  the  increase  of  the 
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revenue :  as  the  real  importations  of  both  these  articles  offer  no  comparison  to 
the  actual  consumption.  There  are  no  sugar-refineries  in  Sicily,  yet  the  duty 
on  raw  or  refined  crushed  is  the  same ;  and  the  duty  on  loaf  sugar  is  50  per  cent 
more. 

The  duty  on  pepper  and  pimento  was  at  first  18  ducats  per  cantar,  =  3d.  per 
lb.,  and  was  simultaneously  reduced,  On  1st.  January,  1839,  to  its  present  rate. 
The  duty  on  cinnamon,  cassia  lignea,  cloves,  nutmegs,  and  cocoa,  is  excessive. 
There  is  no  proper  or  equitable  distinction  made  in  the  duty  on  cinnamon  and 
cassia  lignea ;  indeed,  a  very  trivial  quantity  of  the  latter  article  passes  through 
the  customs,  although  a  spice  very  much  in  use  all  over  the  island. 

The  English  trade  in  colonial  produce  was  formerly  important,  but  chiefly  in 
coffee,  crushed  and  East  India  sugars.  Two  circumstances  have  operated  against 
it ;  first,  granting  30  per  cent  extra  as  flag  reduction  of  duty  on  importations  by 
Neapolitan  or  Sicilian  vessels  from  transatlantic  voyages  ;  and,  secondly,  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  bounty  in  England  on  refined  sugar.  Dutch  refined  sugars  also 
now  compete  successfully  with  British,  and  enjoy  the  10  per  cent  deduction  of 
duty ;  which  deduction,  by  treaty,  belongs  solely  to  the  produce  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Spain,  and  their  colonies. 

The  30  per  cent  reduction,  as  above,  expires  in  May,  1840.* 

Divers  Articles. — The  importation  of  hides,  in  the  hair,  of  every  description, 
is  considerable;  but  the  duty  should  be  reduced  one-third,  or  perhaps  one-half. 
The  tanneries  established  at  Messina,  Palermo,  and  other  places  in  the  island, 
are  extensive,  and  present  a  rapid  improvement  in  that  branch  of  industry :  con¬ 
sequently,  the  protecting  duty  on  tanned  or  prepared  leather  is  therefore  preserved 
under  the  ignorant  system  which  prevails. 

The  duty  on  tobacco  was  reduced,  in  January,  1S34,  to  its  present  standard  ; 
it  was  at  first  28  ducats  per  cantar,  ==  5 \d.  per  lb.,  on  leaf,  and  56  ducats  per  cantar, 
=  1 1  \d.  per  lb.,  on  manufactured ;  but  even  now  the  article  is  smuggled  to  some 
extent.  A  reduced  duty  would  increase  British  trade  in  leaf  tobacco,  although 
the  cultivation  of  the  plant  (of  inferior  quality)  is  annually  increasing  in  Sicily, 
and  is  chiefly  used  for  cigars. 

A  reduction  of  one-half  the  duty  on  codfish  and  herrings  would  certainly 
increase  the  importations  and  consumption  of  those  articles.  Salmon  and 
pilchards  are  not  required  by  the  Sicilians. 

In  fine  porcelain,  England  does  not  compete  with  France. 

In  earthenware,  the  British  trade  is  without  competition,  although  the 
potteries  at  Naples  are  making  some  progress. 

British  trade  in  glasswares  was  formerly  of  some  importance,  but  has 
dwindled  away  to  nothing,  owing  to  the  competition  from  France  and  the 
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German  States  via  Trieste.  There  is  only  one  glass-manufactory  in  Sicily 
(Palermo),  where  very  common  articles  are  made,  unworthy  of  notice. 

Sicily  produces  a  large  quantity  of  rice  of  inferior  quality,  but  as  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  plant  seems  to  improve,  no  supply  will  probably  be  required 
from  foreign  countries  ;  at  present,  the  better  quality  of  rice  is  imported  chiefly 
from  Genoa. 

Dyewoods  now  come  from  the  United  States  and  Brazils;  the  same  ob¬ 
servation  likewise  applies  to  ebony  and  mahogany. 

A  reduction  of  duty- on  rum,  cochineal,  indigo,  becs-wax,  or  ivory,  would  not 
increase  the  importation  of  those  articles. 

The  small  supplies  of  writing-paper  required  are  from  Genoa,  France,  and 
Naples.  The  mills  established  in  Sicily  are  still  in  a  very  backward  state. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

TREATIES. 

Exclusive  of  the  slave  suppression  treaty,  there  exists  commercial  treaties 
between  the  Two  Sicilies  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  also  with  Spain, 
France,  &c. 

Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Two  Sicilies.  Signed  at  London, 
September  26,  1SIG. 

(Translation,  as  laid  before  Parliament.) 

I.  Ilis  Britannic  Majesty  consents  tlmt  all  the  privileges  and  exemptions  which  his 
subjects,  their  commerce  and  shipping,  have  enjoyed,  and  do  enjoy  in  the  dominions, 
ports,  and  domains  of  his  Sicilian  .Majesty,  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce 
concluded  at  Madrid  the  l.'ltli  and  2.'ld  of  May,  1667,  between  (beat  Britain  and  Spain; 
of  the  treaties  of  commerce  between  the  same  powers,  signed  at  I'treeht,  the  !)tli  of  De¬ 
cember,  17 Id.  and  at  Madrid,  the  l.'ltli  of  December.  1716;  and  of  the  convention  con¬ 
cluded  at  Utrecht,  the  26th  of  February.  1712.  and  18th  March.  1 7 1 6,  between  Croat, 

Britain  and  the  Kingdom  of  Sicily  shall  he  abolished  ;  and  it  is  agreed  upon,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  between  their  said  Britannic  and  Sicilian  Majesties,  their  heirs  and  successors,  that, 
the  said  privileges  and  exemptions,  whether  of  persons  or  of  flag  and  shipping,  are  and 
shall  continue  for  ever  abolished. 

Ilis  Sicilian  Majesty  engages  not  to  continue,  nor  hereafter  to  grant  to  the  subjects 
of  any  other  power  whatever,  the  privileges  and  exemptions  abolished  by  the  present 
convention.  '  ^ 

Ilis  Sicilian  Majesty  promises  that  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  shall  not  be  /  ^ J 
subjected  within  his  dominions  to  a  more  rigorous  system  of  examination  and  search  liv  the  \ 

officers  of  customs,  than  that  to  which  the  subjects  of  his  said  Sicilian  Majesty  are  liable.  \ _ ^ 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  promises  that  British  commerce  in  general, 
and  the  British  subjects  who  carry  it  on,  shall  he  treated  tlirougbout  his  dominions  upon  the 
same  footing  as  the  most  favoured  nations,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  persons  and  pro- 
7  0 
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party  of  tlie  sn i<l  British  subjects,  but  also  with  regard  to  every  species  of  article  in  which 
they  may  traflie.  and  the  taxes  or  other  charges  payable  on  the  said  articles,  or  on  the 
shipping  in  which  the  importations  shall  he  made. 

With  respect  to  the  personal  privileges  to  he  enjoyed  by  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  his  Sicilian  Majesty  promises  that  they  shall 
have  a  free  and  undoubted  right  to  travel  and  to  reside  in  the  territories  and  dominions  of 
his  said  Maje-ty.  subject  to  the  same  precautions  of  police  which  are  practised  towards  the 
most  favoured  nations.  They  shall  he  entitled  to  occupy  dwellings  and  warehouses,  and  to 
dispose  of  their  personal  property  of  every  kind  and  description,  by  sale,  gift,  exchange, 
or  will,  and  in  any  way  whatever,  without  the  smallest  loss  or  hindrance  being  given  them 
on  that  head.  They  shall  not  he  obliged  to  pay,  under  any  pretence  whatever,  other  taxes 
or  rates  ilian  those  which  are  paid,  or  that  hereafter  may  he  paid,  by  the  most  favoured 
nations  in  ihe  dominions  of  his  said  Sicilian  Majesty.  They  shall  he  exempt  from  all  mi¬ 
litary  sen  iee,  whether  by  land  or  sea;  their  dwellings,  warehouses,  or  every  thing  belonging 
ei-  appertaining  thereto  for  objects  of  commerce  or  residence,  shall  he  respected.  They 
shall  not  be  subjected  to  any  vexatious  search  or  visits.  No  arbitrary  examination  or  in¬ 
spection  of  their  books  papers,  or  accounts,  shall  be  made  under  the  pretence  of  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  state,  but  these  shall  alone  bo  executed  by  the  legal  sentence  of 
the  competent  tribunals.  1  i is  Sicilian  Majesty  engages  on  all  these  occasions  to  guarantee 
to  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  who  shall  reside  in  bis  states  and  dominions,  the 
preservation  of  their  property  and  personal  security,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  are  gua¬ 
ranteed  to  his  subjects,  and  to  all  foreigners  belonging  to  the  most  favoured  and  most 
highly  privileged  nations. 

VI.  According  to  the  tenour  of  the  Articles  1.  and  IT.  of  this  treaty,  his  Sicilian  Ma¬ 
jesty  engages  not  to  declare  null  and  void  the  privileges  and  exemptions  which  actually 
exist  in  favour  of  British  commerce  within  his  dominions,  till  the  same  day,  and  except  by 
the  same  act.  by  which  the  privileges  and  exemptions  whatsoever  they  are,  of  all  other 
nations,  shall  he  declared  null  and  void  within  the  same. 

YU.  1 1  is  Sicilian  Maje-ty  promises,  from  the  date  when  the  general  abolition  of  the 
privileges  according  to  the  Articles  I.,  II.,  and  VI.,  shall  take  place — to  make  a  reduction 
of  ten  ]ier  cent  upon  the  amount  of  the  duties  payable  according  to  the  tariff  in  force  the 
1st  of  January,  lSlti,  upon  the  total  of  the  merchandize  or  production  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  (treat  Britain  and  Ireland,  her  colonics,  possessions,  and  dependencies,  im¬ 
ported  into  the  states  of  his  said  Sicilian  Majesty,  according  to  the  tenour  of  Article  IV. 
of  the  present  convention  ;  it  being  understood  that  nothing  in  this  article  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  prevent  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  from  granting,  if  he  shall  think  proper,  the 
same  reduction  of  duty  to  other  foreign  nations. 

VIII.  The  subjects  of  the  Ionian  islands  shall,  in  consequence  of  their  being  actually 
under  the  immediate  protection  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  enjoy  all  the  advantages  which 
are  granted  to  the  commerce  and  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  by  the  present  treaty  ; 
it  being  well  understood  that,  to  prevent  all  abuses,  and  to  prove  its  identity,  every  Ionian 
vessel  shall  be  furnished  with  a  patent  signed  by  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  or  his  re¬ 
presentative. 

IX.  The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratification  thereof  exchanged 
in  London,  within  the  space  of  six  months,  or  sooner  if  possible.  In  witness  whereof,  the 
respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  it.  and  have  thereunto  affixed  the  seal  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  London,  the  2(jth  of  September,  I8l(>. 

(Signed  ) 

CASTLEREAG1I,  (L.S.)  CASTELCICALA,  (L.S.) 


SEPARATE  AND  ADDITIONAL  ARTICLE. 

In  order  to  avoid  all  doubt  respecting  the  reduction  upon  the  duties  in  favour  of  British 
commerce,  which  his  Sicilian  Majesty  has  promised  in  the  7th  article  of  the  Convention 
signed  this  day  between  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  his  Sicilian  Majesty,  it  is  declared,  by 
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tills  present,  separate  and  additional  article,  that  by  the  concession  of  10  per  cent  of  di¬ 
minution,  it  is  understood,  that  in  case  the  amount  of  the  duty  should  be  20  per  cent  upon 
the  value  of  the  merchandize,  the  effect  of  the  reduction  of  10  per  cent  is  to  reduce  the 
duty  from  20  to  18  :  and  so  for  other  eases  in  proportion.  And  that,  for  the  articles  which 
are  not  taxed  ad  valorem  in  the  tariff,  the  reduction  of  the  duty  shall  be  proportionate ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  deduction  of  a  tenth  part  upon  the  amount  of  the  sum  payable  shall  be 
granted. 

The  present  separate  and  additional  article  shall  have  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if 
it  had  been  inserted,  word  for  word,  in  the  Convention  of  this  day  :  it  shall  be  ratified,  and 
the  ratifications  thereof  shall  be  exchanged  at  the  same  time. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  it,  and  have  thereunto 
affixed  the  seal  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  London,  the  2t>th  of  September,  181(>. 

(Signed) 

CASTLEREAG11,  (L.S.)  OASTELC1CALA.  (L.S.) 


Decker  of  flic  King  of  flic  Two  Sicilies,  relative  to  a  reduction  of  the  Duties 
upon  Goods  imported  from  Great  Britain,  Ike. 

(Translation.) 

Ferdinand  I.,  by  the  Grace  of  Gr.d,  King  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  &c.,  Infant  of  Spain,  Duke  of  Parma,  Placentia,  Castro,  &c.  Ac.,  Grand  Here¬ 
ditary  Prince  of  Tuscany,  &c.  &c.  Arc. 

Referring  to  the  treaties  concluded  with  the  courts  of  England,  France,  and  Spain, 
published  in  the  laws  of  this  date,  by  which  arc  abolished  the  privileges  w  hich  the  Hags  of 
the  said  nations  have  hitherto  enjoyed ;  considering  that  by  the  7th  article  of  the  before- 
mentioned  treaties,  a  diminution  is  granted  of  10  per  cent  upon  the  amount  of  the  duties 
payable  according  to  the  tariff  in  force  on  the  1st  of  January,  1810,  upon  the  whole  of 
the  merchandize  and  produce  of  the  said  three  kingdoms,  and  of  their  respective  posses¬ 
sions,  which  are  admitted  into  our  dominions  ;  considering  that  for  the  custom-house  system 
at  present  in  force  in  our  dominions,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Faro,  should  he  substituted 
that  which  the  good  order  of  government,  and  the  welfare  of  commerce,  has  caused  us  to 
sanction  in  these  our  dominions  ;  and  desiring  that  the  progress  of  commerce  should  not 
be  in  the  least  altered  until  this  uniformity  be  established  ;  on  the  proposition  of  our  coun¬ 
cillors  and  secretaries  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  and  the  finances,  we  have  resolved  to 
decree  and  do  decree  as  follows  : 

Akt.  I.  The  diminution  of  ten  per  cent  upon  the  amount  of  the  duties  on  the  mer¬ 
chandize  and  produce  of  the  kingdoms  of  England,  France,  mid  Spain,  and  of  their  re¬ 
spective  possessions,  which  shall  be  admitted  into  our  dominions  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Faro  shall  be  provisionally  carried  into  effect  according  to  the  tariff  now  in  force  in  that  part, 
of  our  dominions,  ill  such  manner  that  upon  the  sum  total  to  be  paid  upon  theepumtitv  of 
the  merchandize  described,  there  shall  be  allowed  to  the  importer  the  diminution  of  10 
per  cent. 

II.  After  the  publication,  however,  of  the  now  regulations,  and  the  new  tariffs  to  he 
established  in  Sicily,  in  uniformity  with  those  in  force  in  this  part,  of  our  dominions,  the 
above-mentioned  diminution  of  10  per  cent  in  both  parts  of  our  dominions,  shall  lie  made 
on  the  amount  of  the  duties  payable  according  to  the  tariff  which  was  in  force  in  this  part 
of  our  dominions  on  the  1st  of  January,  181(i;  lmt  for  the  present  it  will  be  necessary  to 
comply  with  what  has  been  fixed  by  the  preceding  article. 

III.  Our  Councillor,  Secretary  of  State,  .Minister  for  the  Finances,  and  the  Ministry 
assisting  near  the  person  of  our  Lieutenant-general  in  our  dominions  oil  the  other  side  of 
the  Faro,  are  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  present  decree. 

Naples,  the  30 ill  of  March,  1818. 


FERDINAND. 
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Declarations  on  the  part  of  the  British  and  Sicilian  Governments,  relative  to 
the  reciprocal  Abolition  of  the  "  Droit  d’Aubaine.” 

(1) — British  Declaration. 

Lc  snussigne,  Sir  William  A'Court,  Consciller  Prive  fie  pa,  Majcstd  Britannique,  et  son 
Envovc  Extraordinaire  et  Minister  Plenipotentiaire  pros  sa  Majeste  le  Hoi  <lu  royaumc  des 
Deux  Sieilop,  cn  vertu  »1<;  l’autoritd  <|u’il  a  re<;ue  ile  soil  gouvernoment,  s’empressc- de 
declarer  que  le  Droit  d'Anhainc  11’cxistc  pas  on  Angletorre,  oh  les  etrangers  peuvent 
lilireinent  disposer  do  toutos  les  proprietds  qu’ils  y  possedent,  ou  par  testament,  ou  au- 
trement. 

II  declare  en  outro  que  les  sujets  do  sa  Majeste  Sieilienne  out  toujours  joui,  et  con- 
tinuernut  a  jouir  dans  la  suite,  de  tons  les  privileges  a  cet  egard  qui  sent  accordes  aux 
nnlious  les  plus  favorioees,  dans  le  Royaumc  Uni  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  et  d’lrlande. 
(Ja  ils  v  peuvi'ut  lihrement  aeqnerir.  sous  quel  titre  que  ee  suit,  et  posseder  toute  espece  de 
hieus,  a  l’exeeption  de  coax  d  int  la  jouissanee  et  la  possession  sont  defendues  aux  etrangers 
]iar  les  loix  eonstitutionnelles  du  pays. 

En  foi  de  quoi,  il  a  signe  la  presente  Declaration,  et  y  a  fait  appose  l’empreinte  de  serf 
armes. 

Donne  a  Naples,  ce  15  Avril,  1819.  (L.S.)  WILLIAM  A’COURT. 


(2) —  Sicilian  Declaration. — (Translation.) 

The  undersigned,  Councillor  and  Secretary  of  State,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  in  return  for  the  Declaration  relative 
to  (lie  Droit,  d’Aubaine,  which  his  Excellency  Sir  William  A’Court,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  in  virtue  of  a  special  authority  from  his 
royal  government,  has  put  forth,  under  date  of  the  15th  instant,  hastens  to  declare,  that, 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  the  Droit  d' Anhui nc  will  not  be  levied  upon  English 
subjects,  and  that  it  will  therefore  be  lawful  for  them  to  acquire  and  to  possess  in  the  royal 
dominions,  real  and  personal  property  of  every  description,  and  to  bequeath  the  same  to 
their  heirs,  in  any  manner  they  may  think  proper. 

In  faith  of  which  the  undersigned,  having  been  previously  authorized  to  that  effect,  by 
the  king,  his  master,  has  signed  the  present  declaration,  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  royal 
arms  to  he  affixed  thereto. 

Given  at  Naples,  the  16th  of  April,  1819. 

(L.S.)  IL  MARCIIESE  D1  CIRCELLO. 


The  treaty  of  1 81 G  has  been  evaded  in  the  following  cases:  viz. — 

“  1.  By  granting  the  sulphur  monopoly,  which  has  been  ruinous  to  the  trade  of  front 
fifteen  to  twenty  British  commercial  houses  of  great  importance,  and  driven  from  300  to 
-400  British  ships,  of  from  150  to  300  and  400  tons  burden,  annually  out  of  the  trade  of 
Sicily,  and  imposed  a  differential  tax,  equal  to  more  than  270,000/.  per  annum  on  the 
average  quantity  of  raw  sulphur  [required  by  England,  without  taking  into  consideration 
the  probably  increased  demand  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  loss  of  profit  to  British 
navigation  and  trade,  not  only  in  sulphur,  but  in  other  Sicilian  commodities,  depending  on 
British  commerce  with  Sicily. 

“This  contract  is  in  direct  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1816,  which  stipulates  that 
British  subjects  may  trade  and  dispose  of  their  property,  &c,  &c.,  ‘  without  any  let  or  ob- 

“  2.  By  premiums  granted  to  the  cargoes  imported  by  Neapolitan  vessels  from  the  United 
.States  of  America,  the  East  and  West  Indies  (not  British),  the  Baltic,  Norway,  Holland, 
Ac.,  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent  reduction  of  duty,  exclusive  of  ten  per  cent  to  the 
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Neapolitan  flag ;  thus  placing  the  commodities  of  all  those  countries  at  from  thirty  to 
forty  per  cent  in  a  more  favourable  position  than  those  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British 
possessions.  Sugar  from  South  America  and  the  United  States,  and  fish  from  Norway, 
&c.,  are  among  the  chief  articles  which  enter  largely  into  the  advantages  of  thirty  to  forty 
per  cent  premium.  The  advantages  which  England  now  enjoys  by  carrying  sugar,  coll'ce, 
&c.,  from  Cuba,  the  Brazils,  &c.  to  Austrian  ports,  is  a  branch  of  trade  completely  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  by  the  evasive  and  corrupt  administrations 
of  the  government.  Norway,  Holland,  &c.,  have  also,  in  consequence,  almost  completely- 
superseded  the  demand  for  the  produce  of  the  Newfoundland  and  British  coast  fisheries  in 
the  markets  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

“  3.  By  differential  tonnage  duties  demanded  of  and  paid  by  British  vessels  :  viz. — 

A  Neapolitan  vessel  pays  4  grains,  or  Os.  1  :jv/.  per  ton. 

A  British  vessel  „  40  „  or  Is.  ~id.  „ 

“  4.  By  admitting  German,  Swiss,  and  French  cotton  goods,  at  about  twenty  per  cent 
lower  duty  than  British,  by  the  differential  manner  in  which  the  duty  is  levied. 

“  o.  By  having  compelled  British  subjects  to  pay  a  tax  for  the  lodging  of  troops,  which 
they  consider  to  he  an  indirect,  evasion  of  the  treaty  of  181(i,  which  stipulates  that  they 
6hall  be  exempt  from  military  duty. 

6.  By  their  warehouses  and  domiciles  having  been  forcibly  entered  by  the  police,  the 
keys  of  their  stores  kept  from  them  for  weeks,  in  violation  of  an  express  provision  of  the 

“  The  sulphur  monopoly,  as  far  as  the  company  to  which  it  was  granted  was  concerned, 
has  been  abolished  :  the  kin g  or/ri  cittg  to  pay,  for  its  surrender  into  his  hands,  a  large  bonus 
to  that  company.  But,  d<:  fttt'fo,  the  monopoly  exists,  and  has  only  been  transferred  from 
the  direction  of  M.  Taix,  into  that  of  the  absolute  will  of  the  king  :  who  reserves  to  himself 
the  same  power  of  limiting  the  working  of  the  mines,  and  the  same  payment  of  twenty 
carlines  per  cantar  on  exportation,  which  was  granted  to  the  company. 

“  The  British  capital  invested  in  those  mines,  and  in  the  trade,  has  ceased  to  be  productive  ; 
and  unless  the  trade  be  placed  upon  its  former  footing,  that  capital,  as  well  as  the  com¬ 
merce  and  navigation  with  Sicily,  will  be  lost,  and  the  merchants  ruined,” 
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Duties  of  Customs,  as  established  by  a  Decree  of  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 

_ under  date  of  the  24th  of  November.  1S24,  with  the  Modifications  up  to 

the  1st  of  January,  1S4.3. 
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articles. 

Imports  in  Imports  in 
Sicilian  English 

Money,  j  Money. 

ARTICLES. 

Import*  in 
Sicilian 
Money. 

Imports  i 
Knglisli 

1" 

Wood, mahoganv, sawed .pr  cant). 

—  nephrite . do. 

—  ditto  in  powder . do. 

—  tamarind . do. 

Wheels  for  carnages,  large,  .pair 
Wearing  apparel  ;  ^ 

—  ditto  embroidered . do. 

—  ditto  m  gold  or  silver  ....  do. 

—  cloaks  ditto . do. 

due.  gr.  £  s.  ri. 

i ;  j  n ! 

2  o  j  n  V,  10J 

1?  0  |  2  IS  '.J 

Wearing  apparel  : 

—  breeches  or  pantaloons  ..each 

—  habits  of  women,  of  aU^ 

—  in  gold  or  silver. . do. 

—  upon  stuffs  of  gold  or  sil¬ 
ver,  with  or  without  trains  do. 

Umbrellas,  of  silk  or  other. .  do. 

—  of  oilcloth . do. 

and  all  other  kinds,  per¬ 
fumed . . . la  libbra 

White  lend . per  enntajo 

1  i 

0  0  10J 

0  3  34 

0  13  0 

i  s  \i 

n  i  oj 

EXPORT  DUTIES. 

N.  U.  The  Import  Duties  on  Hood,  Staves,  Sc.,  are  20  per  cent  greater  than  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Export  Duties. 


AlU'ICt 


Export*  in 


ARTICLES. 


Ixports  in  |  Exports  in 
Sicilian  i  English 
Money.  J  Money. 


I  Spars,  of  pine,  of  from  20  to 


headiug  of  3£ 

'without  beading  . d" 

I  —  of  chestnut,  chrntaH  of  !i 
1  palmi,  with  heading  of  3£ 
palmi,  and  00  bundles  of 
hoops,  of  which  29  of  14 
palmi,  and  40  of  13  palmi  do. 


;  u  o  n 

j  «  o  nl 


:s  a 


5  bundles  of 


n  breadth.. 


hoops  of  5  palmi . 

-  of  beech,  for  barrels  used 
in  pickling,  of  24  for  each 

barrel . per  1000 

lumber  oak  for  building,  per  1 
'  load  of  45  palmi  "  1 
and  l£  palmo  ■” 

!—  of  mulberry. 


|—  of  pine,  in  plank . 

’ine  logs,  of  iw  pahui  inclu¬ 
sive  in  length.  and  of  donee  . 
mrlusive  in  thickness  ..the  100| 
-  from  18  palmi  to  24 
length,  and  0  once  to  1) 


from  25  to  30  palmi  inclu- 
live  in  length,  and  8  Once 

md  upwards  thick . d 

from  31  In  40  pa...u  inclu¬ 
sive  iri  length  of  whatever  ^ 

I—  from  41  to  50  inclusive  in 

length . <1 

|— from  51  to  00  do.  il 
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A  RTICLES.^ 

Money. 

E!Si” 

Money. 

ARTICLES. 

Exports  in 

Money. 

English 

Pine  logs,  from  01 1«  70  palmi, 
inclusive,  in  length . each 

—  71  and  upwards  ....  do. 
Autiquities  and  paintings  ..value 

Jliscuit  oo.  . do. 

Corn  and  Hour  in  foreign  \es- 

Cream  of  tartar . do. 

Pish  and  other  skins  ....per  100 
Hemp,  raw  or  combed  ....cantar 

—  with  the  hair . . 

Horsehair  . do. 

Irmi.wirc  and  mnnufnctuics 

of  (same  as  import  duty). 

Liquorice  roots  . do. 

Madder  roots . do. 

Meat,  fresh  . do. 

Nitre,  from  Sicily . do. 

10  per  cent 

{  35 

£  ,.  ,1. 

"  "  4 

0  1  81 

0  •!  "! 

I  14  4j 

0  17  21 

0  4  lj 

;;  ni 

Olive  oil.  m  national  vessels 
tlmstajo  of  lu]  Neap,  rottoli 

—  in  foreign  do . cantar 

—  ditto,  from  Sicr,^ . do. 

Pitch-black  . ;.  do. 

—  wlnte,  from  Sicily . do. 

places  leynml  the  Straits 

—  dutn.  te  places  within  the 

ax,  unmanufactured . do. 

Laflren  . per  lb. 

due.  gr. 

£  ...  d. 

o  i| 

"  i  !| 

0  0  41 

I!  Id  df 

n? 

The  following’  articles  are  exempt  from  export  duty :  viz. — Animals,  corn,  grain, 
and  flour  in  national  vessels  ;  biscuits  in  ditto ;  ships  and  vessels  ;  tartar  and  ashes  of 
tartar  (from  Sicily)  ;  pastes,  macaroni,  in  national  vessels  ;  madder  roots  (from  .Sicily). 

The  exportation  of  the  undermentioned  articles  is  prohibited  : — Cocoons  (silk)  ;  soda 
(semi-di)  ;  timber  for  buildings,  except  specially  permitted. 

NAVIGATION  DUES  LEVIED  IN  THE  KINGDOM  OF  THE  TWO  SICILIES. 

Foreign  Vessels. — Foreign  vessels  of  all  kinds  arc  subject  to  the  following  duties  at 
Naples  and  the  other  ports  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  with  the  exception  of  Messina,  of  which 
separate  mention  will  be  hereafter  made. 

1st.  The  tonnage  duty  of  40  grani  *  per  ton.  This  duty  is  levied  when  the  vessel 
enters,  whether  it  be  in  cargo  or  in  ballast,  trading  or  not.  An  exception  is  made  in  favour 
if  vessels  driven  into  harbour,  and  of  vessels  of  more  than  200  tons  going  in  ballast  to 
Sicily  to  take  in  cargoes  of  salt. 

The  tonnage  duty  is  only  once  payable  the  same  voyage.  A  foreign  vessel  which  has 
paid  this  duty  at  one  port,  and  goes  to  another  port  for  finishing  its  lading,  See.,  only  pays 
half  the  duty  at  the.  latter  port. 

2d.  The  depot  duty,  or  visa  of  the  bill  of  health  is  fixed  at  do  grani  for  every 
description  of  boat. 

.‘id.  The  expediting  duty  on  entry  depends  on  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel,  and  is  as 

Below  50  tons  .  .  .  .  .  .0^80 

From  50  to  100  tons  .  .  .  .  .  .  1  65 

„  101  to  200  „ . 3  30 

Above  200  „  .  .  .  .  .  (i  GO 

4th.  The  expediting  duty  on  clearance  is  the  same  as  the  above. 

5th.  Tile  passport  duty  is  1  ducat  for  every  vessel. 

There  is  also  a  supplementary  duty  of  20  grani  for  the  stamp  for  the  passports  and  bills 
of  health. 

6th.  The  health  dues  are  imposed  on  all  vessels  coming  from  a  foreign  country,  even  if 
they  do  not  perform  quarantine.  These  last  are  not  admitted  to  pratigne  until  they  have 
been  visited  by  the  oflieers  and  the  physician.  The  amount  payable  to  these  officers  at 
Naples  and  Palermo  is  6  ducats  for  every  vessel  admitted  to  pmtirjne. 

*  The  grano  is  worth  about  id.  f  The  ducat  is  worth  about  3.?.  obi. 
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The  table  annexed  to  the  sanitary  law,  dated  20th  October,  1819,  seems  to  show  that 
the  duty  levied  at  the  other  ports  is  less  than  the  above. 

When  the  vessel  enters  into  quarantine,  the  duties  increase  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  stay,  the  number  of  officers  employed,  and  of  guards  stationed  near  the  vessel.  They 
amount  to  a  large  sum,  especially  when  it  is  necessary  to  unload,  and  purify  the  merchandize. 

At  Naples  and  Palermo  the  fees  for  each  health  officer  amount  to  1  ducat,  and  for  each 
guard  50  grani  per  day. 

7th.  The  bill  of  health  duty  is  payable  by  every  foreign  vessel  clearing  from  the  ports 
of  the  kingdom,  and  depends  on  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel  as  follows  : 

due.  gr. 

Above  200  tons . 2  40 

below  200  .  1  20 

Vessels  with  smack-  sails  .....  0  60 

National  vessels  arc  considered  such  when  owned  entirely  by  resident  Sicilian  subjects  : 
the  captain  and  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  crew  to  be  Sicilian  subjects.  This  law  has,  how¬ 
ever,  been  ev  aded. 

Vessels  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  pay  once  a  month  a  tonnage  duty 
of  4  grani  per  ton.  Vessels  of  less  than  20  tons  are  exempt  from  all  duties  whatever. 

There  arc  also  some  differences  made  in  favour  of  native  vessels  in  the  amount  of  ex¬ 
pediting  and  hill  of  health  duties. 

The  duties  levied  for  the  visits  of  the  health  officers,  and  the  quarantine  dues  are  the 
same  as  for  foreign  vessels. 

Aneharaye,  Lighthouse,  Cleansing,  fye.,  Dues. — These  duties  no  longer  exist,  having 
been  abolished  m  180.9  in  the  province  on  this  side  of  the  straits  of  Messina,  and  some 
years  ago  in  Sicily,  and  have  been  replaced  by  a  uniform  tonnage  duty. 

Pilotage. — Vessels  arriving  at  Naples  are  seldom  under  the  necessity  of  taking  pilots, 
and  lienee  there  is  no  regulation  respecting  them.  Wien  a  vessel  takes  in  a  pilot  from 
among  the  fishermen  on  the  coast.,  the  amount  paid  is  agreed  upon  between  the  two  parties. 
The  same  is  the  case  at  the  other  ports  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  Sicily. 

Foreign  Vessels  seeking  shelter  in  the  harbour  in  consequence  of  stress  of  weather, 
damage  received,  &c.,  alone  enjoy  total  exemption  from  tonnage  dues,  as  has  been  before 
stated.  If  harbourage  be  voluntarily  sought,  no  reduction  is  made,  even  if  the  vessel  do 
not  trade  at  the  port. 

Vessels  lad<n  with  Salt. — Vessels  of  200  tons  and  upwards  going  to  Sicily  in  ballast 
to  take  in  cargoes  of  salt,  only  pay  the  duty  levied  on  native  vessels — viz.,  4  grani  per  ton, 
in  pursuance  of  a  royal  decree  dated  23d  December,  1822,  and  confirmed,  in  the  month  of 
August,  1826. 

Coasting  Trade. — Foreign  vessels  which  arc  permitted  to  coast  from  one  port  to 
another  of  the  kingdom,  or  of  Sicily,  have  to  pay,  at  each  new  port  visited,  the  half- 
tonnage  duty  already  mentioned. 

Treat  men  l  of  various  Flags. — It  has  been  before  observed  that  national  vessels  pay 
only  one-tenth  of  the  tonnage  duty  levied  on  foreign  vessels.  All  the  latter,  without  any 
distinction,  are  subjected  to  the  same  tonnage,  navigation,  and  health  dues,  excepting 
vessels  above  200  tons  going  in  ballast  to  Sicily  for  sait. 

Duties  levied  at  Messina. — The  port  of  Messina  being  considered  free,  foreign  vessels 
going  (here  enjoy  greater  privileges  than  in  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  being  subjected  to 
the  same  tonnage  dues  as  native  vessels — viz.,  4  grani  per  ton. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  regard  to  expediting  and  bill  of  health  dues. 

The  other  health  dues  are  the  same  as  i,r  the  other  ports  of  the  kingdom. 

A  tariff,  dated  30th  December,  1816,  and  which  is  still  in  force,  regulates  the  pilotage 
dues  on  entering  and  clearing  from  the  port,  and  for  passing  the  straits,  as  follow : 

Piloting  a  merchant-ship  into  port . 5  crowns. 

Ditto  ditto  from  the  port  to  the  mouth  of  the  canal  5  ,, 

Ditto  a  tartane,  polacre,  fee.  .......  2  „ 

Ditto  a  merchant-ship  through  the  straits . 10  „ 

Ditto  a  bark,  tartane,  polacre,  or  other  small  boat  .  .4 
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Table  of  the  Duties  payable  by  a  Vessel  of  200  tons  at  Naples,  and  the  other 
Ports  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  (Messina  excepted). 


By  a  Native  Vessel. 

due.  gr. 

Tonnage  dues,  4  grani  per  ton  .  .  8  0 

Expediting  dues  on  elc;iriiig  .  .  0  80 

Ditto  ditto  on  entering  .  .  .  0  80 

Stamp  .  .  .  .  .08 

Health  officers  and  admission  into 

pratique . GO 

Bill  of  health  .  .  .  .  0  GO 

Total . 16  28 


By  a  Foreigh  Vessel 

Tonnage  dues  40  grani  per  ton 
Depot  duty  or  visa  of  the  bill 
Ex]  (editing  dues  on  entering  . 
Ditto  ditto  on  clearing 
Passport  duty  on  clearing 
Stainj)  duty 

Health  officers  and  admission 
pratique  .... 
Bill  of  health  . 


Total  .  .  .  9.5  r,r, 


Duties  on  Merchandize,  indirect};/  affecting  Navigation. — The  custom-house  tariff' 
fixes  the  highest  amount  chargeable,  and  reductions  are  made  in  favour  of  native  and 
certain  privileged  foreign  ilags.  A  further  decrease  of  10  percent  is  granted  on  the 
import  duties  levied  on  merchandize  from  the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  by  vessels  carrying  the 
royal  Hag  and  entering  directly  in  the  ports  of  the  royal  dominions. 

By  a  royal  decree,  dated  3d  November,  1829,  it  is  decreed  that  on  sugar,  coffee, 
pepper,  indigo,  cloves,  and  cinnamon,  which  arc  imported  by  land  into  the  kingdom,  ex¬ 
cepting  when  via  Fondi  and  Giulianova,  a  decrease  of  20  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  im¬ 
port  duties  should  be  made.  The  abovementioned  articles  imported  via  Fondi  and 
Martinsicuro,  enjoy  a  decrease  of  10  per  cent,  instead  of  that  of  20  per  cent  when  im¬ 
ported  through  Giulia.  (Renewed.) 

The  decrease  of  20  per  cent  on  the  duties  levied  on  vessels  under  the  royal  flag, 
making  voyages  to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  is  extended  also  to  the  second  voyage  which 
is  made  by  the  said  vessels  if  of  more  than  200  tons.  (Royal  Decree  of  IGth  June,  1833.) 
Renewed  in  1841. 

A  vessel  under  the  royal  Sicilian  Hag  enjoys  a  benefit  even  over  Eng'ish,  French,  and 
Spanish,  of  30  or  20  per  cent,  provided  that  each  time  the  goods  exported  be  native,  and 
those  imported,  the  produce  of  the  East  and  West  indies,  or  the  Bale  - 

1st.  The  royal  decree,  dated  1 1th  August,  1823,  and  which  has  been  since  renewed, 
makes  a  decrease  of  one-tenth  in  the  custom-house  duties  levied  on  articles  imported  and 
exported  under  the  flag  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

2d.  In  addition  to  this  general  measure,  the  custom-house  tarilf  of  182.5  makes  a  great 
reduction  in  the  duties  on  the  export  of  oil.  That  exported  in  native  vessels  pays  a  duty  of 
20  grani  perstajo,  while  that  in  foreign  vessels  pay  30  grani. 

3d.  The  same  tariff  permits  grain  and  dr;/  vegetables  to  be  exported  under  the 
national  flag  without  payment  of  any  duty  whatever,  which  permission  is  only  occasionally 
granted  to  foreign  vessels. 

These  three  regulations,  and  especially  the  second,  give  great  advantages  to  the 
Neapolitan  flag,  and  have  led  to  a  great  extension  of  its  trade. 

The  flags  of  France,  England,  and  Spain,  arc  those  privileged  under  treaties. 

Provisions  and  merchandize,  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  the  above  countries,  and  im¬ 
ported  in  vessels  of  those  countries,  enjoy  a  reduction  of  one-tenth  of  the  amount  of  the 
custom-house  duties.  This  is  owing  to  the  interpretation  set  in  1819  on  the  convention  of 
26th  February,  1817,  made  with  the  three  above  powers. 

Description  of  Merchandize. — All  articles  declared  for  entry  at  the  customs  must  have 
the  description  used  in  the  tariff,  and  in  Neapolitan  weights  aud  measures. 

Restrictions  on  Entering  and  Clearing. — Foreign  merchandize  can  only  he  iutiodnicd 
whether  imported  by  sea  or  by  land,  at  the  custom-houses  of  the  first  class,  which  are 
Naples,  Castellamare,  Paolo,  Pizza,  Reggio,  Croiona,  Tarento,  Gallipoli,  Rrindisi, 
Ran,  Mulletta,  Manfredonia,  Ortonia,  and  Giulianova  ;  aud  all  vessels,  whether  native 
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or  foreign,  arc  prohibited  from  entering  at  any  other  ports,  except  in  eases  of  necessity,  &c.. 
under  pain  of  a  penalty  of  from  100  to  300  ducats. 

Merchandize  may  be  exported  at  the  above  ports,  and  also  at  the  following  of  the 
second  class:  viz.,  Gaeta,  I letri,  Salerno,  Pisciotta  Capri,  Maratea,  Amrnitrn,  Xicas- 
tro,  Troprn,  Gioja,  Palma,  Pietrc-Vere,  Bagnara,  Scillu,  Sorrento,  JIarroealla,  Catan- 
-aro,  Rossano,  CorigUonc,  Otranto,  Monopoly  Bisaglia,  Trania,  Barletta,  Jiodi,  Tcr- 
mo/i,  Jrasso,  San-IJto,  Chietina,  Mala  di,  Bari,  Torre  Scanzano,  and  Pescara. 

Mode,  of  Payment. — The  declared  value  at  the  custom-house  is  that  of  the  goods  at 
the  moment  of  introduction,  and  before  the  duties  are  levied. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  declared  value  should  be  borne  out  by  the  invoice,  but  if  it 
be  considered  to  be  below  the  real  value  of  the  merchandize,  the  custom-house  officers  may 
exercise  the  right  of  preemption,  paying  the  declared  value,  and  10  per  cent  additional. 

Distinctions  relative  to  Flags. — All  provisions  and  merchandize  imported  or  exported 
under  the  Neapolitan  flag,  enjoy  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  duties  levied 
on  entering  and  dealing. 

Additional  Duty. — In  addition  to  the  entrance  and  clearage  dues,  therd  is  levied,  at 
the  time  of  the  payment  of  the  custom-house  duties,  a  duty  of  2i  per  cent,  appropriated  to 
building  and  the  repair  of  roads,  &c. 

Miscellaneous  Articles. — Articles  not  included  in  the  tariff  pay  on  entering  a  duty  of 
3  per  cent  if  raw,  and  of  30  per  cent  if  manufactured. 

Redaction  of  Duties. — If  articles  get  damaged  in  consequence  of  the  vessel  being 
wrecked,  running  ashore,  Sic.,  a  reduction  is  made  in  the  duties  levied,  in  proportion  to  the 
damage  received.  Goods  re-exported  pay  per  package  22  grant. 

Re-imported  Articles. — Articles  which  arc  exported  from  the  kingdom,  and  are  then 
rc-nuported,  are  considered  as  foreign,  and  pay  the  duties  on  entering  accordingly. 

Mode  of  Payment. — All  import  and  export  duties  arc  paid  before  the  articles  leave  the 
custom-house.  An  exception  is  made  to  this  rule  at  Naples  and  at  Palermo,  where  the 
duties  maybe  made  payable  in  bills  of  exchange  of  six  months’ date,  when  the  articles 
are  imported  into  the  kingdom. 

Especial  Regulations. — Books  are  subject  to  a  special  regulation.  Those  coming  from 
a  foreign  country  must  be  submitted  to  a  committee  for  examination,  and  those  which  are 
not  allowed  to  be  admitted  arc  not  restored  to  the  owners.  Engravings,  painted  fans,  and 
snuffboxes,  and  pictures,  are  subject  to  the  same  examination. 

Ship's  Stores. — Provisions  and  all  other  articles,  excepting  oil,  for  the  use  of  a  ship’s 
crew,  are  exempt  from  duty. 

llarranty  Dues  on  Gold  and  Silver  Manufactures. — All  gold  and  silver  manu¬ 
factures  coming  from  a  foreign  country  must  have  the  Neapolitan  stamp  on  them,  so  as  to 
pay  in  addition  to  the  custom -bouse  duties,  duties  equal  to  those  .levied  on  gold  and  silver 
articles  manufactured  in  the  kingdom. 

Duties  on  Consumption. — Consumption  duties  are  levied  at.  Naples  and  some  other 
places,  on  articles  which  are  chiefly  the  produce  and  manufacture  of  the  country.  ( Sec  Table.) 

Entrepots,  Custom-house  Depots,  $c. — Foreign  merchandize  intended  for  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  country  may  remain  in  warehouse  at  Naples  for  two  years,  on  condition  of 
the  owner  paying  half  the  entrance  dues  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  the  rest  at  the  end 
of  the  second,  in  bills  of  exchange  of  six  months’  date. 

Those  articles  called  partite,  difuori  dogana,  are  not  admitted  into  the  custom-house 
warehouses.  They  consist  of  wine,  brandy,  oil,  provisions  (salted),  cod  and  salt  fish,  corn, 
and  other  provisions  capable  of  being  spoiled.  They  are  conveyed  directly  after  landing 
into  the  merchant's  warehouses.  A  like  custom-house  depot  exists  at  Palermo. 

Goods  cannot  be  re-exported  from  either  of  these  ports  without  previously  paying  the 
entrance  dues.  Hence,  there  is  no  maritime  transit  at  these  places. 

There  is  one  free  port  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  ;  viz.,  that  of  Messina.  This 
city  is  considered  as  foreign  in  all  relations  with  the  provinces  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 

Coasting. — The.  coasting  trade  is  restricted  to  national  vessels  ;  when  the  contrary  is 
permitted  by  the  administration,  the  transport  of  native  provisions  and  merchandize  between 
the  provinces  of  Sicily  and  the  mainland,  is  unaccompanied  by  any  duty. 

Foreign  merchandize  on  the  contrary,  is  liable  to  pay  the  custom  duties  a  second  time, 
even  if  accompanied  by  certificates  proving  that  the  duty  has  been  already  paid,  excepting 
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in  the  case  when  the  transport  is  from  one  province  on  the  mainland  to  another  on  the 
mainland,  or  from  one  province  of  Sicily  to  another  of  Sicily. 

Tares. — The  tares  allowed  on  goods  are  rated  so  as  to  correspond  by  deducting  'as 
nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  with  the  percentage  of  actual  tare.  This  per  centa^e  is  rated 
according  to  the  packages  ;  viz.,  bales  with  one  cover,  with  two  covers,  cases,  casks,  baskets, 
&c. ;  for  example,  coffee  in  bags,  six  per  cent  deducted  for  tare  ;  with  two  covcrin«-s,  10 
per  cent.  Coffee  in  hogsheads,  tierce,  or  barrels  14  per  cent.  Steel  in  cases,  10  per 
pent.  Iron  and  steel  manufactures  of  all  sorts  in  cases  or  casks,  8  per  cent.  Sugar,  raw, 
in  tierces  or  hogsheads,  12  per  cent ;  in  cases,  16  percent;  sugar  in  loaves,  in  casks, 
18  percent. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

NAVIGATION  AND  TRADE. 

Previous  to  the  year  1775  the  trade  of  Naples  was  carried  on  by  foreign 
shipping.  In  the  following  year  large  vessels  for  foreign  voyages  were  first  con¬ 
structed  in  the  kingdom ;  and  the  number  built  increased  so  rapidly,  that  98,580 
tons  of  national  shipping,  manned  by  11,240  seamen,  entered  the  port  of  Naples 
laden  with  merchandize. 

The  annual  sterling  value  of  the  trade  of  the  port  previous  to  17  7G  is  com¬ 
puted  by  Mr.  Goodwin  as  follows: 


Imports. 

.  Exports. 

1. 

Articles  of  food . 

.  225,000 

•  660.000 

2. 

„  „  clothing,  building,  and  furnishing 

.  570,000 

340,000 

3. 

„  „  manufactures,  &c. 

.  445,000 

80,000 

Total . 

.  1,240,000 

1,080,000 

It  is  superfluous  to  say  thpt  the  foreign  trade  of  Naples  Proper  was  nearly 
annihilated  by  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  French. 

Previously  to  1816,  the  foreign  navigation  of  Sicily  was  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Genoese,  the  Ragusans,  and  French.  The  Sicilian  vessels  were  then 
chiefly  limited  to  the  coasting  trade,  from  the  terror  of  being  taken  by  the 
corsairs  of  Barbary. 

There  belong  at  present  to  the  several  ports  of  Sicily  about  2,250  vessels 
of  all  kinds,  measuring  about  43,000  tons,  and  employing  about  25,000  sailors. 

From  the  year  1816  the  navigation  trade  of  both  the  Sicilies  with  foreign 
countries  has  been  important,  and  would  have  been  of  much  greater  value  to  the 
kingdom  if  restrictions  of  various  kinds  had  not  intervened.  The  following 
tables  will  exhibit  the  navigation  and  trade  for  seven  years. 
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Tonnage  and  Crews  of  British  and  Foreign  Vessels,  which  entered  and  cleared  from  the 
_ I*ort  of  Naples  in  the  Year  1835. _ 


1  ENTERED.  | 

|  CLEARED. 

COUNTRIES. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

|  Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

British . 

112 

14,805 

887 

08 

13,053 

770 

French  . 

477 

53 

0,990 

477 

28 

3,000 

224 

28 

3,000 

224 

Spanish . i 

347 

30 

0 

347 

30 

Austrian . 

6 

718 

48 

0 

718 

48 

Tuscan . 

17 

08 

17 

522 

08 

Kussi  m 

378 

27 

3 

378 

27 

Human  . 

83 

83 

American  . 

1 

210 

1G 

1 

210 

10 

Total . 

227 

27,773 

1,782 

!  213 

25,901 

1,005 

Tonnage  and  Crews  ot  Vessels  wliicl 

It  entered  I 

nwards  and  cleared  Outwards  ut  the  Port 

of  Gallipoli  in  the  Year  1835. 


COUNTRIES. 

|  ENTERED.  | 

|  CLEANED. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons,  j 

Crews. 

British . ; 

12 

1,01?  • 

81 

12 

1,317 

81 

ilanevcrian . 

88 

Neapolitan . 

82 

12,834 

898 

82 

12,834 

898 

Total . 

95  1 

14,239 

984 

95 

14,239 

984 

N  UMBER,  Tonnage,  and  Cargoes  of  British  Vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  from  the 
Port  of  Naples  in  the  Y'ear  1835. 


ENTERED. 

CLEARED. 

COUNTRIES. 

Ves¬ 

sels. 

Tonnage. 

Nature  of  Cargoes. 

Ves- 

Tonnage. 

Nature  of  Cargoes. 

England . 

Scotland . 

Newfoundland... 

83 

10 

10,281 

035 

2,419 

f  17  with  fish;  14  iron;  3) 

(  coals;  49  general . J 

Coals . 

Codfish 

9 

900 

General. 

Malta . 

3 

532 

(  1  m  ballast;  1  coals;  1 ) 
l  wool  and  leather . J 

2 

418 

Grain. 

f37in  ballast;  29  part  of 

Sicily . 

2 

159  1 

l  1  sulphur;  1  general . 

71 

9,545 

4  general  cargoes ;  3  coals ; 

L  1  fish. 

Leghorn  . 

2 

319 

1  coals:  1  herrings . 

128 

In  ballast. 

Sl'»>n . 

Galhi>oH . 

Gibraltar., . 

France . 

... 

520 

Codfish . 

8 

2 

711 

•  910 

107 

In  ballast. 

(4  in  ballast;  4  part  of 
l  cargoes. 

1  in  ballast;  1  Indian  com. 

Total . 

112 

14,805 

98 

13,053 

j  General  tmd  ballast. 

Number,  Tonnage,  and  Cargoes  of  British  Vessels  which  entered  Inwards  and  cleared 
Outwards  at  the  Port  of  Gallipoli  in  the  Year  1835. 


COUNTRIES. 

INWARDS. 

OUTWARDS. 

sets. 

Tons. 

Nature  of  Cargoes. 

Vos- 

Tons. 

Nature  of  Cargoes. 

Genoa. . 

Messina . 

Russia . 

Total . 

9 

2 

990 

105 

21G 

In  ballast  and  gcne.il . 

In  ballast . 

In  ballast  and  general . 

H 

1,179 

138 

7,118  Salms  of  oil. 

1,000  ditto. 

12 

1,317 

12 

1,317 
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Quantities  of  Merchandize  imported  into  Naples;  also,  the  Rate  of  Duty 
upon  each  Article,  and  the  Average  Price  thereof,  in  the  Year  1835. 


COUNTRIES  WHENCE  IMPORTED. 


Average 
Prices  in  1835, 

iueluded. 


—  woollen  studs*. , 


—  knitted  articles  .  * 

—  handkerchiefs..  .< 


Indigo . ’ 

Lead . 

Linen  cloth . . 

—  handkerchiefs  . 
logwood  . . 


Silk  manufactures  . 
Solder,  in  cakes  . . . . 


°  H  H 

£Y« 

,1)1 


Unknown 

li  i!  lit 


Ball.  1  »| 
Various 
Uuknown 
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A  Statement  of  the  Quantities  of  Merchandize  exported  from  Naples,  in  the  Year  1835. 


COUNTRIES  TO  WHICH  EXPORTED. 


Rraudy . 

empty . 

Sum**.  I'mIhh  5  . . 
l)o.  <lo.  -1 

Leather  parings... 


Ditto,  wrought . do. 

husencc  of  orange..  lb*. 
Tinder . do. 

Heads  of  ranks  ....  No. 
Vi  g* . cwt. 

Silk  handkerchief*..  No. 
jlay . bundle* 

(ilnves . .....paire 

Wool  . . 

Via* . „ . do. 

Dittb  lee* . 

Straw . bundle* 

Latnbi  nd  kid  skiu*  cwt. 


A1  adder  r^.t . 

Bouo  shuttings  ... 

Silk,  wrought . lbs.  I 


Linseed . do. 

Winc-leeii(Argol)..  do. 
Leave*  of  Indian 
Chcsttmt  pluuk*....  No. 

Wine  in  casks . gall. 

Ditto  in  bottles . No. I 


KH 

a“25 


j  Nice” !*’ 
Sardinia 

1 

l 

*3 

Ancona) 

1 

S-- 

§J 

reran. 

1,100 

550 

.. 

8,083 

"*035 

*  *01 

“is 

"  i 

54 

ininoi 

l,'l05 

1,00c 

50 

13,105 

*"*J2 

1 

;;;; 

"  7 

29 

27 

M3 

100 

1 

7  Cl1 

428 

w 

.!UI 

‘.i 

'irn 

3,85'.l!  102 

45 

182 

is!  123 

.I,.;  11  !'!’■“ 

’’n 

4,840 

4>40 

2,130 

8,485 

in  in 

10,2  U" 

,**?? 

120,030 

03,012 

10,320 

240,300 

IHi 

415 

..u 

,  420 

1,158,372 

185V250 

74,)oi 

00,952 

2,038:528 

•• 

.... 

l‘?20 

4,1100 

::  i  ” 

"  1 

2^70 

?io 

132  io 

10 

*310 

403 

*:SS 

""’ion 

"on  -1h 

’*  1 

204 

I20 

54? 

1 

2,733 

"K 

**• 

13,031 

88  S 

420 

31,525 

57,400 

1S.SM 

1,007 

248,305 

*407 

J*;i(i3 

3,3^ 

10j 

3i330 

41,448 

10 

37 

28 

* 

;; 

*700 

2,100 

831 

4,105 

.... 

.... 

30 

2,101 

1,482 

23,000 

0,240 

0,270 

10,340 

42,400 

242,880 

782 

70 

200 

153 

12 

2,754 

;;;; 

1  007 

1,114 

Arer.se  Price. 

in  1835, 
Daly  included. 


Holland.,  proof 


U.  Ijrf.  Inlf.4d. 
m.DJA 

’  Rnngh  23.1.  Od. 
i  Clean  4!:.0}d. 
Variuiis. 

\r 

25.1.81 1. 
Uncertain. 

Per  cwt.  2.t.  53d. 


7 id.  to  8d.  ^ 


Prohibited. 

I  /"Per  yd.  of  2  Pnlmi 
width  Vs.  lid.  to 
<  3.1.  id.  Per  yd.  of 
4  Palmi  3f.  7jrf.  to 


Iljd. 


|  l  is.  5^ 

2Jrf.  to  3  jrf. 

7td. 

I.!.  Sid.  to  08r.  lljd. 
51.  UW. 

..1.  I0jd.  to  12r.  4jd. 

/  Red  2Pi.  Sjd- 
\  White35i.  7 id. 

Per  cwt.  3s.  Id. 
Per  100  1721.  lid. 

{  WMte*3>  OJd. 

Red  1«.  Old. 

White  l«.  2l<f, 


.  the  Uuitod  State. 
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Statement  of  the  General  Amount  of  Exports  from,  and  of  Imports  into,  the  Kingdom 
of  Naples,  during  the  Year  1837. 


Statement  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Foreign  Vessels  which  Entered  and 
Cleared  at  the  Port  of  Naples  in  the  Year  1837. 


COUNTRIES. 

J  ENTERED. 

|  CLEARED. 

COUNTRIES. 

j  ENTERED. 

j  CLEARED. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

j  Ships. 

Tons. 

j  Ships* 

Tons. 

[Brought  forward 

!  128 

19,120 

143 

18,273 

4  (>Ol) 

|  i 

Kp  u  n  lull 

* 

2 

‘m5 

Sardinian  and 

/  1 

Iluesiau  . 

176 

1 75 

Genoese  . 

44 

44? 

5,463 

Swedish  . 

77  6 

6 

776 

23 

4,880 

23 

4,889 

Belgian  . 

_ 

127 

1 

r>7 

1’iipul  . 

2 

165 

JLI 

165 

Carried  forward 

3  ‘211 

19,120  | 

i‘J3 

in, 273 

Total  . 

199  ; 

30,058 

! 

29.211 
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Statement  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  which  entered  and  cleared 
at  the  Port  of  Gallipoli  in  each  of  the  Years  1837  and  1838. 


Statement  of  the  Consumption  of  the  principal  Articles  of  Foreign  Produce 
and  Manufactures  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  in  the  Year  1838. 


ARTICLES. 


Broad  cloth  .... 
Circassian  cloth. 


Casimcres  . 

Woollen  stuffs  . 
Cotton  (foods  .... 


Linen  cloth. 
Codfish  .... 
Stockfish 
Herrings.... 
Pilchards  . 


Coffee  ... 
Cocoa  ... 
Molasses 


Quantities 

Consumed. 

ARTICLES. 

48,026 

130,980 

94,213 

834,855 

1,417,089 

1,333 

34.4,143 

2,798 

1,721 

41 

1,509 

343 

91 

273 

03 

Cinnamon  .  lbs. 

Cassia  hffnen . tons 

Tar . . . 

Pitch  .  „ 

Wax 

Indiffo . 

Logwood  .  „ 

Yellow  mahogany .  „ 

Hides,  m  the  ham .  „ 

Copper,  ingots  .  „ 

Tin,  plates  . number 

Lead  .  tons 

Solder,  cakes .  „ 

Fir  planks . number 

Quantities 

Consumed. 

G511 

3 

294 


74 
491 
51 
89 1 
3822 


PaiNCiTAi,  Articles  of  Import  annually  consumed  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  during  the 
following  Years. 
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Statement  of  General  Imports  into  the  Port  of  Naples,  during  the  Year  1839. 
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Statement  of  the  General  Exports  from  the  Port  of  Naples  during  the  Year  1839,  and 
where  exported  to. 


England 
|  Gibraltar. 


Almonds . 

Bene  shavings 

Cask*  used  ... 
Ca*lc  stave-,  5 

Ditto,  4  palms 
Ditto,  hoops .. 
Ditto,  tops  audl 
bottoms. 
Cream  of 

Coral,  wrought! 
Essence  of  | 

orange  . 

. 

Wheat  . 

Indian  com  . . 
Peas . j 

Linseed . I 

Hay . t 

Leaves  of  In-: 
^dian  corn. 

Land)  and  kid 
Leather  glove* 

Lemon  juice. . 
Linseed  paste. 
L;quoricrpa»tc 

Macaroni . 

Madder  root.. 
Madder 

ground . 

Nut  gall . 

Nuts  and  wal. 

Olive  oil  (from 

Pigeon  dung.. 

H*mn*°dried 
Sdk,  raw.... 
Ditto,  man  u- 
factured. . . . 
Ditto,  dyed... 
Dino,  w«ftte.. 

kerchiefs  ... 
Soap,  soft .... 
Ditto,  hard  . . . 
Tinder  (Esca), 

Tallow . 

Wool . 

Wine  in  casks 
Ditto,  i 

Zaffres  . 


Weight 

Measure. 


bundles 

lb.  12  oz. 


21,103  casks  of  132  gals. 
i,870j  number  „  ' 

s!o9?|  do.' 

0,785  bundles 

1,280  number 

!l,289,Uo|  lb.  of  10  oz. 


'401,084 

40 


English  Weight 
Measure. 


227, two  lb.  of  10  oz. 

.12,370;  do. 


I,2SD 

006,832$ 


Average  Price  in  £ 
Sterlin 


*» . «••»«!! 


each  of  130  gals.  0  0 

per  100 .  0  10 

bundle  . .  0  1 

lb.  of  IGnz.  3j(f.  to  0  0 

lb.  of  10  oz .  0  ^0 

quarter .  3  1 


1  fi 


4,153,542  gallon  . 

4  5  3  iton . 

400  8  1  |do . 

0.285  yard... 2s.  2 d.  to 

87,215  |lb.  of  10  oz . 

3,809  |  ditto . 

1,388  each...  3s. 4d.  to 

2  18  1  lb.  of  10  oz . 

0  11  44lbs  ton.. ........... 

67,897  lib.  of  10  oz . 

397  15  2  do.'.V.V.'Joi.'to' 

1,387 

5,305 

2,705  (lb.  1OOZ...10*.  to 
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Abstract  of  the  Yearly  Trade  between  the  Two  Sicilies,  about  the  Year  1836,  forming  a 
fair  average  for  the  last. 


ARTICLES  OF  EXCHANGE. 

Imports  from 
Sicily  into 
Naples. 

Exports  from 
Naples  to 
Sicily. 

1.  Materials  of  food . 

257,000 

£ 

109,000 

2.  Of  clothing,  building,  and  furnishing  .  . 

148,000 

270,000 

3.  Of  general  industry  .... 

38,000 

75,000 

Total . 

443,000 

454,000 

Weekly  communication  is  kept  up  between  tbe  Two  Sicilies  by  means  of  steam-packets  of  from  ICO 
to  240  horse- power,  sailing  under  tbe  national  flag,  which  enjoys  the  monopoly  of  every  branch  of  the 
Cabotage.  Almost  daily  communication  is  maintained  between  Naples,  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  Civito- 
Vecchia,  Leghorn,  Genoa,  and  Marseilles  on  the  other,  by  national  and  foreign  steamers  of  large  size  and 
powerful  engines. 

The  foreign  trades  of  Naples  embraces  eight  clnsses  of  countries  :  viz. — 

1.  Great  Britain  and  her  North  American,  Adriatic,  and  Mediterranean  colonies. 

2.  France  and  Algiers. 

3.  The  Sardinian,  Tuscan,  and  Papal  States. 

4.  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Austrian  Italy. 

5.  Norway,  Sweden, .Denmark,  and  Russia. 

6.  Greece,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

7.  The  United  States. 

8.  Brazil  and  the  States  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  different  branches  may  be  gathered  from  tbe  following  summary  of 
tbe  foreign  trade  of  Naples,  the  capital,  in  1840 : 


COUNTRIES. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

TOTA... 

£ 

£ 

£ 

United  States . 

9 0,586 

90,G40 

Baltic,  countries  on  the  .  . 

141,733 

14,692 

15ri>l9ri 

Belgium,  Germany,  &c . 

00,084 

9,230 

Brazil  and  States  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 

12,214 

12,214 

France  and  Colonies  .... 

200,109 

304,337 

504,446 

Great  Britain  and  Colonies  .  .  , 

802,170 

123.949 

926,125 

Italian  States . 

191,711 

158,091 

350,402 

Mediterranean  Countries  .  .  . 

28,232 

1,031 

29,063 

Total . 

1,520  „  15 

012,590 

2,139.435 

Statement  of  the  Value  of  Articles  Exported  from  the  City  of  Naples  in  the  Year  1840. 
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Statement  of  the  Value  of  Articles  Imported  into  the  City  of  Naples,  in  the  Year  1840- 


.Other  article . 


Foreign  goods  lire  imported  into  N  |1  n 


26,232  |  1,S2'1,64S 


re  shipped  under  foreign  flags. 


countries,  i,  r.  from  all  others  than  England,  Fiance, n'nd  Spain, 
exported  under  the  national  flag.  Of  olive  oil  *,wo  fifteenths  only 


is  enriched  » report  cm  and  foreigners  at  the  cost  of  the  Sicilian  public.  In  !i 


paid  by  the  treasury  of  Naples  on  11  Baltic  or  German  0<ean,  and  six  induti,  or  rather  American 
lyagen,  amounting  to  HU, 000  ducats  (13.333/.),  of  which  sum  one  part  went  to  the  importing  merchants,  and  the  other 
“,l,“  ex  porting  coun'ne*  inthe  shape  of  extra  taxes  on  the  flag,  and  extra  duties  on  the  imports  from  Naples.  The 
of  the  freights  thus  obtained  lor  the  Neapolitan  marine  was  about  26,000  ducats,  or  oni*>third  of  the  premiums 
. .  tl"'  public  purse.  No  benefit  was  reaped  by  the  public  consumer.  The  price  of  sugar,  for  instance,  im- 


ii  (which  are  included  under  the  uame  of  the  indies),  was  not  lowered  oi 


Statement  of  the  Arrival  and  Departure  of  British  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Naples 
during  the  Year  1841. 


a  n  u  i  v  a  I,  s 


From  Newfoundland  and  Gasp?} : 

With  cod/i«h . 

From  Maltu — Hides  and  geueral  ca 
Total  with  rargors... 


DEPARTURES. 


General  cargoes... 


Rio  Juuciro— Brandy  .. 


Tot<*l  with  cargoes. . 

To  MeBuna  with  part  of  tho  cargoes  they 
brought  to  Naples.. 

Gallipoli  with  suudnes. 

. . .  . . . —  Sicily.  Leghorn, 


In  ballast  to  different  porta  u 


and  tbu  Roman  Mates... 
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Return  of  British  and  Foreign  Trade  at  the  Ports  of  Gallipoli,  Barletta,  and  Castcl-a- 
Mare,  during  the  Year  1841. 


ARRIVALS. 


DEPARTURES. 


(CAI.LI  POLL) 
From  the  United  Kingdom  : 

(nunc  direct.; 
Naples,  Megaton,  **  * 


with  sttndrie*. . . 


or  the  United  Kingdom  : 


oilier  places . 

Total  departures . . . 


i  vessels  in  ballast, 


(CARTEL-A-MARE.) 


From  the  United  kingdom  . 

With  coals  3,  machinery  1... 
Naples  in  ballast . 


To  the  United  Kingdonr 


Condensed  from  Consul  Gallwey's  llcport. 


Gross  Return  of  British  and  Foreign  Trade  at  the  Principal  Ports  -within  the  Consulate 
of  Naples  during  the  Year  1841. 


NATIONS. 

|  ARRIVALS.  | 

DEPARTURES. 

Vessels. 

Tonnsge. 

Crews. 

[vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

(NAPLES.) 

British  . 

. . 

Spanish  . 

. . 

Swedish . 

Dutch  . 

Russian  . 1 

American  . . . . 

Total . 

(GALLIPOLI.) 

Neapolitan . . . i 

133^ 

1,150 

’ 

02 

4 

■i ' 

340  I  4,330 

4»lH 

321 

40,440 

40liV 

’J 

W40 

‘  S 

is4« 

3 

( 

. . 

(BAHLETTA)  1 

British . . . 

Neapolitan  . . 

44 

0441 

403 

44 

^.71 

20 

» 

’Jo0 

Total  . j 

(CASTEL.A  MARE.)  | 

21 

3083 

184 

18  ’  ’ 

3101 

140 

l 

{”J 

s 

• 

1SS 

00 

Neapolitan  . . j 

.4 

2020  _ 

142 

”  j 

2740 

130 

.  48  of.he  07  «»el.  Testier,.  t  >4  of  (ho  42  red.  -r« '.(earners.  .  4.  of  (ho  00 
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Consumption  of  the  following  Articles  during  the  Year  1S39. 


ARTICLES. 


Neapolitan  Weights  j  English  Weights  and 

and  Measures.  i  Measure*. 


ltrvtt.1  doth  . 

1  ir\'.vv>tiii  cloth  . . 

t\  iwlKu  stulls . 

Cotton  t«i»t . 

Nugar.  eruslicd . 

Cothe  . 

CeeoA  . 

l\,,p.r 

Indigo  . 

n'uh 

T»r  . 

Lend . 

Copper,  in  ingots 
..  in  sllevtS 
Iron  . 

Tut.  in  sheets  . 

Wax  . 

S»l*ler.  in  cake'  .. 
Hi. U  s  «nlh  hair  .. 

c'.ltDh . 

fctoekhsh . 

Herrings  . 

1M.  hards  . . 


Hetvrn  of  the  Quantity  of  Wheat  exported  from  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  to 
Great  Britain,  from  the  1st  of  July,  1S11,  to  ‘ijTh  0f  March,  1S42. 


\V  1IF.UE  V  K  O  M.  |  National 

Yell  jT"QnA^ 

Quantity  of 
Wheat. 

i 

Naples . j  Hnti»h 

Onto . |  Neapolitan 

tVteU.1  Marta  . j  llritish 

Ditto  i  Nupoiiun 

IVirletta  . 1  llriti.h 

Dit.i  Ni.p4it.in 

1  in.ito  HniL.li 

Ditto  . |  Neapolitan 

21 

2 

i 

t.'.’ni 

SM3 

l.-T'O 

620 

6,272 

"l34 

Quartcm. 

750 

.\*55 

V229 

2.V.25 

.\\950 

34,011* 

Total . . . I  ltatiah 

loul . 1  NcajvUtAn 

J  3J  j  9.900 

62.670! 

■42.376 

Gross  Total . 1 . 

I  loo  !  21.474  1  112.046! 

All  of  gixxl  >iualitr. 


ITALIAN  STATES. 


l->30 

A  Stvtsmkxt  of  the  Quantities  and  Value  of  Imports  into  the  Island  of  Sicily  in  th« 
-Year  1S34. 


TRADE  OF  SICILY 


\'2M 


Rkttrn  of  British  atul  Foreign  Trade  at  the  principal  Ports  within  the  Con¬ 
sulate  of  Sicily  ^Messina  excepted),  during  the  Year  ending  31st  December, 
l  $41. 


mmmn 
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Statement  of  the  Quantities  and  Value  of  the  Articles  exported  from  Sieilv.  distin¬ 
guishing  the  Countries  to  which  the  same  were  exported,  in  the  Year  1S40. 


REVIEW  OK  THE  COMMERCE  OE  SICILY  IN  1840. 


The  general  eotmneroe  of  Sicily  with  all  countries  has  been  greater  in  1S40  than  it 
was  in  1839.  In  1839  it  amounted  to  1.919,491/.  ;  in  1840  it  amounted  to  2.046,226/. : 
making  an  increase  of  126.735/. 

This  increase'  has  taken  place  upon  the  imports.  In  18119  the  imports  antounted  to 
56S.998/.  ;  in  1840,  “44,442/.  :  making  an  increase  of  17.5,444/. 

On  the  exports,  there  has  been  a  decrease.  In  1S39  the  exports  amounted  to 
1.3.50,493/.:  in  1840,  1.301,784/.:  making  a  decrease  of  48,709/. 

Therefore  the  net  increase  on  the  general  commerce  amounted  to  126,733/. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  for  1840: 


C  O  l’  N  T  K  1  K  8. 

Imports. 

Kx  ports. 

TOT  At. 

X 

America,  l’.  S.  ...... 

40.812 

244.720 

2S5.532 

Baltic . 

lo.906 

37,3,58 

53,264 

Belgium  and  Germany  .  .  ■ 

88.292 

128,839 

217,131 

Brauh  and  Plate  ...... 

34,950 

34,930 

France  ........ 

131,890 

272,494 

404,384 

Great  Britain  and  Colonies 

2S8.22S 

425,819 

714,0-17 

Italian  States  ....... 

111.278 

95,062 

206,340 

Other  countries . 

68,036 

62,542 

130,578 

Total  .  .  .  . 

744,442 

1,301, 7S4 

!  2,046.226 

The  commerce  of  Sicily  with  Great  Britain  and  her  colonics  has  been  greater  in  1840 


nt.uu:  ok  sk'iLV. 
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than  in  IS 39.  Thus,  iu  1839.  it  amounted  to  520.885/. ;  iu  1840,  714,047  :  being  an 
increase  of  193,1(52/. 

The  imports  in  1839  amounted  to  141,006/.  ;  in  1840,  2SSL22S/. :  Wing  an 
of  147,227/. 

The  exports  in  1S39  amounted  to  379.S79/. ;  in  1 S40,  425. <  19/.  :  being  an  in¬ 
crease  of  45,940/. 

Therefore  the  increase  on  the  general  ivmtm-nv  has  been  193.162/. 

"l"he  commerce  of  Sicilv  with  the  lTnitod  State>  of  America  lias  Kvn  lev?  tn  18-10  than 
it  was  iu  1 S39.  In  1S39  It  amounted  to  404.470/.  ;  in  1S40.  2S5.532/.  :  bs.-ii.jr  a  decrease 
of  178,938/. 

This  decrease  has  taken  place  both  on  imports  and  exports.  In  1839  tin-  e\|v>rt? 
amounted  to  393,723/.;  in  1S40,  244.7 20/.  :  being  a  decrease  ot  1493X13/. 

Therefore  the  diminution  on  the  treneral  oommerev  has  been  1 78,938/. 

The  commerce  of  Belgium,  France,  and  other  countries  has  increased,  and  that  ot  the 
Baltic.  Brazils,  and  the  Plate,  and  the  Italian  State?  has  fallen  off  during  the  pn>t  'ear. 

(Signed)  JOHN  fiOOmVLN. 

Ihlrrmo,  29M  April,  1841.  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Consul. 

1  U.\l>K.  OK  SICILY  IN  1841. 

Thk  general  commerce  of  Sieilv  with  all  countries  lias  Iven  le-s  in  1841  than  it  was  in 
1840— thus: 

In  1840  it  amounted  to  2.046,226/.  :  in  1841.  1.779.656/..  making  a  decrease  of 
266.570 /. 

In  1840  the  imports  atnouuted  to  7  14.442/.  ;■  in  1841  to  744.030/.  :  increase.  188/. 

In  1840  the  c\i>orts  amounted  to- 1.301.784/.  :  in  1 M I  to  1  ,055,026/.  :  decrease. 
2(56.7  3S/. 

'I'herefore  the  net  decrease  on  the  general  commerce  amounted  to  266.570/. 

The  following  is  a  summary-  of  the  Imports  and  K\|s'rts  for  1^41  : 


C  O  V  N  T  R  1  K  8  . 

j  Imports. 

roru. 

.  .  '  “  ~ 

i  * 

|  £ 

— 

America,  U.  8. 

t  224.988 

283.477 

Baltic . 

.  !  16.181 

|  4.^7  y* 

61.933 

Belgium  aud  Germanv  . 

.  i  7(5.108 

;  84.237 

160.345 

Brazils  and  Rio  Plate 

.  1  46,  <02 

j  29.773 

<  t>,o ,  5 

France . 

.  ;  128.680 

!  1 40.(507  ; 

2611.287 

Great  Britain  and  colonies 

.  .  3 1 1 .290 

252.757 

564.047 

Italiau  States  .... 

.  ;  95,087 

167.431  ! 

!  262.518 

Other  countries 

.  .  J  11.993 

89,481 

•  101.474- 

Total  .... 

.  I  744.650 

1,035.026 

!  1. 779,(i56 

The  general  trade  between  Great  Britaiu  and  colonies  :uul  Sicilv  lets  been  less  iu  1841 
than  in  1840: 

In  1840  it  amounted  to  714,047/.  :  in  1841  to  564.047/.  :  decrease,  150.000/. 

In  the  imports  there  has  boon  an  increase  :  viz. — 

h  1840  they  amounted  to  288,228/.  :  in  1841  to  311.290/.;  increase,  23.1X52/. 

The  exports  "were — In  1840.  425.819;  in  1841.  252.717/.:  decrease.  173.062/. 

The  trade  with  the  United  States  lias  fallen  off  onlv  2055/. 

In  1S40  it  amounted  to  285,532/.  :  in  1841.  283,477/. ;  general  decrease,  2055/. 

The  imports  were— In  1840,  40,812/.;  in  1841,58,489/.;  increase,  17,677/. 

The  exports  were— In  1840,  244.720;  in  1841,  224.988/.  ;  decrease.  19.732/. 

The  commerce  of  the  Baltic  States.  Brazil,  and  the  Plate,  and  the  Italiau  States,  has 
increased  ;  while  that  of  Belgium  and  other  countries  not  specified  has  fallen  off  during  the 
year  1841. 

/Wcrjuo,  ;J0M  April.  1812.  t 


JOHN  GOODWIN.  U.Mi.ul, 
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V  Statevkst  of  the  Quantities  and  Value  of  Imports  into  Sictlv  during  the  Year 
1S10. 


v  r  r  1 


>t  Rrtuin  Ita’as ' 


ihaih:  vm>  nuu.auox  ukvwt.ln  tiik  i’mikd  kingdom  and  Tin:  two 

S1CIL1LS. 


Arrivals  and  Departures  of  Ships  in  and  from  Ports  in  tho  I’nitod  Kingdom,  from  and 
to  Ports  in  tho  Italian  Stales. 


ARRIVED.  D  K  r  A  R  T  R  n. 


PEPARTfRES. 


UAL! AN  SJAIF.- 


V  M  I'ClArc.v 
(  'OHinm  . 

to  b4iU>i.. . 

^  ^  ,catam\.i 

..  mIi.'!  iuu. 


T«  M*!t»--diTp  Dil  (mn»«U  eo»j»trr*‘- . 

To  W*ll»- w  inc.  fruit,  oil,  cb«*r*«*.  inti 


KlsIlKRlKS  OK  T 11 K  TWO  SH’IUK-S. 

The  official  returns  do  not  distinguish  tbe  fishing  from  the  coasting  vessels. 

'Hie  total  munher  of  fishing  vessels  and  coasters  belonging  to  the  realm  of 
Naples  in  1S39,  amounted  to  5S11,  navigated  l»v  29,32-1  fishermen  and  seamen; 
3331  vessels,  and  1*>,S3S  men,  belonged  to  the  province  of  Naples.  The  pro¬ 
portions  of  vessels  and  men  belonging  to  the  remaining  twelve  continental  pro¬ 
vinces  are  remarkably  limited,  when  the  fisheries  along  the  shores  of  Calabria, 
llari,  Oranta,  and  Citia,  and  the  abundant  materials  for  a  coasting  trade  are 
considered,  the  boat-fishery  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  is  of  considerable  value,  but 
only  for  the  consumption  of  the  city.  The  number  of  fishing  and  coasting 
vessels  belonging  to  the  Island  of  Sicily  the  same  year  amounted  to  1904  vessels, 
navigated  by  S7-12  fishermen  and  seamen.  Trapani  is  the  principal  fishing  and 
coasting  station;  PaWnio  the  second,  Catania  the  third,  Girgenti  the  fourth, 
Messina  the  fifth.  Messina  and  Palermo  have  also  each  a  considerable  boat- 


FISHERIES  OF  HIE  1WO  SICILIES. 
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fishery  for  the  use  of  the  town  :  and  the  turbot,  soles,  and  other  fish,  arc  of  deli¬ 
cious  quality. 

The  fishery  at  Palermo  employs  from  '.XXJ  to  ltXXi  boats,  and  .551XT  fishermen. 
The  produce  is  valued  at  about  20,(XXl/.  to  0-1, (XXI/.  sterling- per  annum. 

The  catch  of  each  boat  is  shared  amongst  the  crew  in  fixed  proportions. 

The  fishermen  of  Palermo  consist  of  two  corporations,  each  of  which  has 
a  superintendent  or  warden,  and  three  counsellors,  all  unpaid.  Also  a  physician, 
surgeon,  chaplain,  secretary,  and  accountant,  who  are  paid.  These  corporations 
have  no  real  property  as  such  ;  but  they  have  a  fund  laised  by  contribution  of 
one  tari,  or  -It/.,  in  every  thirty  on  the  produce  of  the  fishery.  This  fund 
is  applied  to  paying  officers,  relieving  poor  members  incapable  of  service,  or 
otherwise  in  distress. 

These  corporations  have  each  a  large  tan  or  dye  house,  with  stoves,  tanning- 
vats,  &c.,  and  guards  watching  and  guarding  the  boats  and  nets  at  the  several 
landing-places. 

There  are  twenty-two  tunny  fisheries  in  Sicily,  of  which,  six  in  Palermo, 
seven  in  Trapani,  four  in  .Melazzo,  and  five  in  Syracuse. 

Each  tunny-fishery  employs  about  fifteen  boats. 

The  wagei'  arc — 

The  rais.  or  captain.  2  and  taris,  or  5v/.  to  Is.  jut  diem. 

The  mate  .  .  1  ^  ditto,  or  fit/.  ditto. 

Kbhermen  of  1st  class  1  ditto,  or  ■!</.  ditto. 

Ditto  of  2d  das-  .  5  or.,  or  2/.  10s.  for  the  season. 

Bovs  .  .  .  2i  oz.,  or  1/.  .is. 

Calkers  .  .  2  to  taris  [>er  diem. 

The  crew  then  divides  among  them  10  per  cent  on  the  catch  of  tunnies,  and 
15  on  that  of  all  other  fish. 

The  sword-fishery  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  Straits  of  .Messina,  and  the  pro¬ 
duce  is  consumed  in  the  island. 

The  anchovy  and  sardine  fishery  is  carried  on  at  Siculiana,  commencing  there 

•  _  •  _  •  s 
after  Easter,  by  the  fishermen  of  Palermo,  Termini,  and  Cefalu,  who  cure  and 

pack  up  the  fish  for  exportation. 

The  coral-fisherv  is  chietlv  followed  by  the  Tmpanese,  who  go  for  the 
purpose  to  Bona,  in  Africa.  The  corals  are  polished  and  worked,  &c.,  at  Trapani, 
and  sent  to  Catania,  Naples,  Leghorn,  &c. 

MlSCEl.LANF.OfS  STATEMENT  S. 

Sardinia  prices  of  horned  cattle,  &c.,  and  various  articles  of  provision  at  Ter- 
ranova,  in  the  island  of  Sardinia,  and  which  will  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  cast 
coast  of  the  island,  with  no  other  variation,  than  what  may  arise  from  local  con¬ 
tingencies,  such  as  a  good  or  bad  crop,  a  dry  or  wet  season,  &c.  &c. 

Bullocks. — Three  vrars  old.  weighing  about  300  Sardinian  pounds  f-ny  2S0  lb-. 
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avoirdupois),  may  be  purchased  at  about  Nj  Sardinian  scudi  (1/.  1 2s.  sterling)  each,  iu 
a  faxourahle  vear.  W  hen  the  vear  i-  unfavourable.  the  same  cattle  will  not  weigh  more 
than  fiom  — < X >  to  230  Sardinian  |xmud<  each.  whiUt  the  prices  remain  the  same.  May 
and  June  are  the  best  mouths  tor  purchasing  homed  cattle. 

weighing  1  )<)  Sardinian  |«mmls  each  (say  HO  lbs.  a\oirdupoi>),  in  a  year  alxiund- 
ing  with  acorns,  max  U-  pun-ha-exl  at  from  'J  to  10  Sardinian  scudi  (  l/.  1 3s.  Iki.  to 
]/.  17.«.  fir/,  sterling)  per  pair  :  hut  in  the  event  of  a  scarcity  of  acorns,  the  same  amnia's 
do  not  exived  from  lOO  to  1 20  Sanlinian  ]>ounds  each,  whilst  the  price's  remain  the  same. 
Tiie  -easoti  for  purchasing  pigs  i«  from  the  middle  of  December  till  the  end  of  February. 

The  Shrr/i  a  tv  'inall,  te-embling  the  hlaek-farssl  Scotch  breed.  One  of  these  with 
the  wind  on.  eost,  yUmt  1  Sardinian  scudo  (3.t.  Oil.  sterling),  sheep  without  the  wool,  from 
from  <>  to  7  liah  (2.«.  .',il.  to  2s.  7  *,</.  sterling). 

The  /lit  /’is  of  imlitlereut  <pialitv,  e\e%  pt  in  Mav  and  June,  and  is  sold  in  the  market  at 
1  Sardinian  soldo,  per  Sanlinian  pound  (say  about  Is.  2 At/,  sterling,  jier  stone  at  M  pounds 

The  l'ork  is  of  very  superior  ipiality  and  flavour.  and  usually  sells  in  the  market  at  2 
Sanlinian  soldi,  per  Sanlinian  pound. 

Soil  lin  t  U  not  to  !»•  had  in  the  island,  ami  it  is  not  probable  salting  beef  in  this 
ipiarter  would  U>  attended  with  a  satisfactory  result.  In  sonic  attempts  made  to  salt  it  on 
the  English  plan,  the  meat  was  completely  lost.  1  hi'  may  lie  attributed,  partly  to  tho 
meat  U'ing  [s«>r  and  ill  |U1.  and  partlx  to  the  warm  elimate. 

Still  I\>rk  is  also  rather  a  scans.'  article.  The  natives  seldom  preparing  beyond  their 
own  supplies.  lhieon  of  go.w]  quality  i-  sold  at  7  to  ‘J  Sardinian  scudi.  |>er  Sardinian 
eantar  of  130  pounds  (2(v>.  .'!</  to  33s.  ))</.  sterling,  per  HO  pounds  avoirdii|xii').  In  the 
inoiulis  of  Divemlx  r  and  January.  sjHcnlators  fn  ipientlv  conic  from  Leghorn  and  Elba  to 
purchase  pigs.  which  thex  kill  and  salt  at  Terranoxa.  and  afterwards  embark  for  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Italy. 

/ hitler  camn't  U'  had  at  Teiranoxa.  hut  at  Oscliiri,  distant  alunit  eight  hours’  ride,  it 
may  l>e  lutd  during  xx  inter  ami  spring  in  plenty ;  it  sells  at  1  to  1  *  rial  a  pound  A  </.  to  6|t/. 
Sterling.  |>cr  1  ({  oz.  avoirdu|siis ). 

The  tVn  e.se  pn  pared  tor  ex  jmrtatioii  being  kept  in  brine,  is  excessively  salt,  and  is  only 
profenvd  as  a  condiment  for  uunaioui.  The  prix'O  of  tliis  article  tluctuaies  from  •’)  to  S  Sar- 
diniau  semli.  jx-r  Sardinian  eantar  of  101  pounds  (from  I  Is.  :></.  to  30s.  per  03  J,  avoir¬ 
dupois  lbs. ) 

Rk'Iviik. —  It  is  ditlienlt  to  say  any  rliiug  with  certainty  regarding  the  extent  of.  sup¬ 
plies  of  anx  of  the  ahoxe  enumerated  articles,  to  \K.  had  at  any  given  time.  In  years  of 
plenty  the  island  can  furnish  to  a  great  amount  of  each,  whilst  in  years  of  scarcity  the 
supplies  xvould  Ik-  xerx  limited. 

w.  S.  CRAIG. 

Ciitjliitri.  *th  nt' Jnn.  IS  12.  British  Resident  Merchant. 

By  a  loyal  decree,  dated  Turin,  2<ith  of  Deecmlier.  I M  2,  the  decimal  system  of  monies, 
of  Piedmont,  Saxoy.  and  Genoa,  xvliieh  mv  the  same  in  xalue  X'  tile  francs  and  centimes 
of  France,  is  extended  to  the  I'laml  of  Sardinia. 

Sllll'-lJriLKlNiJ  A.\l>  SHIPPING  I!)  [.<im;in<;  To  THE  Txvo  SlCILlKS. —  Previously  to 
ISKi.  the  toreign  navigation  of  Sicily  wxs  chieilv  in  the  hands  of  the  Genoese,  the  Ragu- 
saii'.  and  French.  The  Sicilian  vessels  xxetv  then  ehielly  limited  to  the  ex  tasting  trade,  from 
tlie  terror  of  U'ing  taken  by  the  corsairs  of  Barharv. 

Tlie  building  of  merchant  'hips,  promoted  liv  tho  abundance  of  materials,  and  the 
cheapness  of  workmanship.  and  encouraged  by  the  granting  of  bounties  for  Baltic  and 
Indian  xnyagv*  ha*  made  great  progress  within  tlie  last  twenty  years.  In  I.V2-4  the  total 
capacity  of  the  Neapolitan  marine  xvas  nUmt  SOOO  tons:  in  1  S3 2  it  had  reached  99,800  : 
and  in  1S.J7  it  amounted  to  130.03-1.  In  the  latter  year  the  number  of  vessels  xvas  7S00, 
the  tonnage  of  xvhieh  averaged  somewu..*.  less  than  20  tons  each.  Naples  cau  boost  of 
only  10  or  12  copjiered  ships  of  moderate  burden. 

A<  the  Abmzzi.  Naples,  and  Calabria  produce  timber,  hemp,  and  iron  respectively  ; 
and  ns  workmen's  wages  are  unusually  loxv,  good  strong  vessels  may  be  built  and  fitted 
out  for  about  10  guineas  a  ton,  or  from  23  to  30  jxr  cent  below  the  eost  in  tho  Thames  : 
manned  with'  frugal  Neapolitan',  who  are  paid  by  the  Unj  or  shares  of  the  freight. 
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The  mercantile 


ji  already  stated,  consisted  in  1S<X)  of  nothiug  hut  smallcraft. 


vltairs  of  the  British  fleet  between  1HH5  and  1S10 
who,  alter  the  suppression  of  Algerine  piracy  in  IS  1(5,  U-g-.i 
than  usual  for  tlie  trade  between  Naples  and  Sicily.  Kn 
granted  in  its  favour,  the  mercantile  marine  lws  ever  »inc< 
v anccs.  In  IS  19  it  consisted  of— 

109  vessels  of  all  rigs,  measuring 
In  1  S-.'i.  of  S9  sipiare-rigged  vessels  measuring 
And  lo  ts  lateen -rigged  ditto  . 


•ed  up  a  bxlv  of  shipwrights, 
l  to  build  Vessels  of  larger  'ire 
-ou raged  be  ditVerential  duties 
made  steadv  and  signal  ad- 


Totul  1  137 


ssels  of  all  rigs 


In  IS  3d  of  1(57  sip  mre  rigged 
And  IS91  lateen -rigged  . 


Total  2(>oS  ves'C 
Statiiment  of  the  Numbe 


ronnagi-  of  the  Merchant  Vc-seU  Ih-I-ui 
o  Sicilies  on  the  Nt  of  danuarv  ,  1 


II  >00 


IWlonmne  to  the  Continental  j  j  •  j  j 

Ditto  to  the  Island  of  Sicily. ...  li;oi  <,  C  I  c.">  i  43  lit  j  'Cl  |  o'.1-',' 

St.vti:mf.st  of  the  NiunU-r  nnd  Crews  of  Merchant  Vessels  belonging  to  tie-  Kingdom  of 
The  Two  Sicilies  on  the  l't  of  danuarv.  1S39,  distinguishing  whether  they  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  Fishing  and  Coasting  Trade,  or  in  the  external  Trade. 


X  l'  M  H  F.  K.  C  1!  K  W 


ltclongiug  to  theContim-m.il  lK>tnitiiotis 
Ditto  to  the  bland  of  Sie.Iv . 


I  C 


Out  of  (59  4  vessels  belonging  to  the  province  of  Naples  which  were  engaged  in  the 
foreign  trade,  above  3(X)  were  employed  in  the  corn  I  fisheries  ou  the  mast  of  liarliary. 

None  of  the  vessels  la-longing  to  the  province  of  Molise  are  in  the  foreign  trade,  living 
solely  employed  in  the  Ashing  and  coasting  trade. 

Rkm  ahks  — The  vesseLs  known  hv  the  nnim-s  of  polaceas, -brigantines,  bovi,  brig  schooners, 
bomb  shins,  bracciere.  soiabeechi,  misticv-,  tnrtauc,  martingane,  s|»eroniire.  and  tnariello,  are 
employed  in  the  coasting  and  foreign  trade  indiscriminately  according  to  .the  market  for 
which  the  vessel  is  freighted. 

Those  vessels  called  paranzelle.  pielaghi,  uinchi.  golette.  trnbncvoli,  At..  in  addition  to 
the  foreign  and  coasting  trades,  are  employed  Isith  in  the  home  and  foreign  fisheries,  and 
many  in  the  coral  fisheries  on  the  const  of  Africa  ami  other  [daces. 
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Ot';ill  the  other  vessels  of  ten  tons  ami  umler,  such  as  feluccas,  goxizi.  barks,  Ac.,  one- 
third  are  etiiploved  in  the  home  roastin';  trade,  and  two-thirds  in  the  fisheries  Ac. 

Hence  it  a|i[*oars  that  all  the  ves-els  engage  promiscuouslv  in  various  trades  as  above 
stated.  t.‘on-is[ueutlv  the  distinction  made  in  these  tables  as  to  vessels  engag'd  in  the 
fisheries  and  coasting  traile,  and  those  in  trade  with  foreign  |>arts.  has  been  drawn  from 
the  iiaap's  made  in  the  v  car  ending  ,‘lNt  December.  ISoN. 

The  number  of  men  employed  depends  oti  the  will  of  the  captain,  and  is  locator  or  less 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  voyage.  and  the  interest  of  the  owners. 

Hence  the  nundiers  given  in  the  tables  are  calculated  front  an  approximation  made  on 

Tahiti'  of  the  Consumption  Duties  for  the  (,’itv  of  Naples  and  adjoining  Districts. 


-MoMIjj,  WEIGH  TS.  AND  MEASI  UKS.  OK  THE  TWO  SICILIES. 

Tin:  unit  of  the  monetary  system  of  Naples  is  the  silver  ducat,  weighing  dlo  acini,  or 
3.54  grains  troy.  It  contains  five-sixth  parts  of  pure  silver,  and  one  of  alloy.  Its  sterling 
value  is  about  .'lx.  ami  usually  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange,  3s.  6<i.  There  are 

coins  of  1,  2,  (>,  and  12  earlini.  lutving  their  due  proportion  to  the  ducat  of  10  carlini. 

All  coins  under  the  carlino  arc  of  copper.  These  are  grani.  Ac.  The  smallest  gold 


WEIGHTS  AM)  measures. 
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coin  i<  tlio  oncin,  weighing  *3S.4R  graitu  tniy.  It  tot  o  duo.-it*.  ami  i<  it|iial  to 

HU  sterling.  Theta'  are  also  gold  coin*  of  ,»  and  10  once.  These  coins  contain  O'. Mi 

parts  of  pur\>  gold  in  1000.  The  foregoing  coins  and  currency  an  in  conformity  with  the 

new  system  introduced  in  ISIS.  The  gold  and  silver  weights  are  .he  lihhrn  of  I 'J  once, 

or  31)0  traj'esi,  or  7-00  grani,  or  acini.  This  lihhra  is  espial  to  4!t*iO  grains  troy. 

The  buiis  of  long  and  siptan'  measures  is  the  jnilino  =  0,2t>-ldd  metre  ;  10  palmi  =  1 
canna.  Basis  of  superficial  measure  is  the  moggio  =  10.1XX)  square  palmi.  The  tnmolo  \- 
the  basis  of  measure  of  capacity  =  1  eubie  palmo  ;  1  tomolo  —  ’J  mezzetti  =  4  .piarte  =  -  1 
niisure.  The  basis  of  H//1111I  inrtisiirrs  is  the  harile=  Hi  rnniff'r  —  a  cylinder  of  1  palmo 
in  diameter  by  3  [wtltni  in  height;  1  Ixitte  —  1  ‘2  barili.  The  rotolo  i-  the  ba'is  unit  of 
weight,  and  is  divided  decimally  =  1000  traposi  ;  1  rotolo  =  O.S'HtyOT  kilogramme  —  a 
cubic  palmo  of  distilled  water  ot  the  temper.itun'  of  10  deg.  1 40  min.  cciitigrados  of  the 
thermometer. 

Table  prcjiared  by  *S7g.  liursotti  showing  the  comparative  Weights  and  Mea¬ 
sures  of  England,  France,  Naples,  and  Sicily. 


BRITISH. 

13v  the  act  of  l*lh  June. 
189  t. 


1  Van!  (imperial) . 

1  Foot  1  1  8  vard ) . 

1  Inch  (  1-19  fool ) . 

1  Perch  or  pole  (land 
measure  (3  1  yards) 

1  Furlong  ( 990  yards)  .... 

1  Mile  ( IToO  ranis) - 

3,9808999  fret . 

1.0986A8I  aard  . 

.a.o.troroo  |,„i„ . 

0,3937079  pole  . 

o,o89J708  p,,ic  . 

o.eig  I  -Sag  t  mile  . 

'6.9138349  uiilea . 

0.8679697  foot . 

8,n?9697  t  feet . 

1, 1307089  mile  . 

0.816*  493  foo! . 

O.SIororU  pole  . 

9.9381  I  13  cards . 

0.!)<3774i  mile  . 


Square  fool  l  1-9  y.  sq.)-.. 
Square  nui  i 30  l- 1  v.  sq.) 
Acre  1 4  rooda  4840  v.  q.) 
Square  mile  (640  acres)... 

-.47  1 1  110  acres . 

0,386 1 1.i8  sq.  mile  ... 

0,7333393  sq  foot . 

8,3706391  sq.  yatds  ... 

0,o9l«900  rood  . 

0,1*991*3  acre . 

1.3941 993  sq.  mile  . 

0.7  1 70.', 8 1  loot . 

3,0990301  vj.  yards  .... 

10.7B8I36J  poles  . 

0,9697031  rood  . 

1,0788136  rood  . 

4,31  v9346  acre* . 

0.RVUA8I  sq.nnlr  . 


FRENCH.  TWO  SICILIES. 

l  aw  of  18  (irruiin.ale 

W.  III.  — (7th  April,  N.ci.s-  S.cni. 

I70j;  4tU  July.  18.;;.  Law  of  olh  April,  IHtO.  ^  Law  of  Slat  Dee.  180*'. 


9.3.599  3  41  centimetres 

3,0991091  metres . 

901 .16 1.36.'8  metres  . 

1.1*093119  liloimtrr  ... 
(  Metre,  the  fundamental 

Deciuietn'.. . 

(  enrniirtre . 

Millimetre  . 

Kilometre . . . 

Mcutiielre . 


LO.Ui  MEASURE. 

nelre  . i  4  xm.i'Jo  palmi.. . . 

O.II900IOJ  palmo  . 

I'J.OIOO.i-’o  palmi _ 

7i*. 0101803  canne — 
0.K0 00.806  tnitrlio  ... 
|  >  78000'S)  palmi.... 
0.37iuH>ilO  palmo 


o, >100000  miglio . 

3  4000000  miglia . 

Palmo.  unilu  di  miaura  .. 

Canna  ( to  palmi) . 

Miglio  (7000  palmi)  .. 

0,0813008  palmo  . 

.00  17  196  metre* .  7,8018780  palmi . 

,48u6l34  kilometre  ...  0. nog* 873  inntlio . 

SUPERFICIAL  OR  LAND  MEASURE. 


0.886097 1  metre  q  . ’ 

0.0998997  metre  q  - j 

■.'8.99 19388  metres  q . 

0.40  lo7  10  hectare . 

9  0898910  kduui.  q . 

I  kilometre  q . 

O.Oti998tiU  metre  q . I 

6.9986819  metres  q.  ... 

6.9986849  arcs  . (  I 

0.0o998o8  hectare.. ..  )  ’ 

3  4993). >3  kduni.  sq . 

0.06o6413  metre  q . 1 

I,9oo3.‘70  metres  q.  ... 

|  9.7983998  area  . 

10,91411*1  ales . ; 

1,7469387  hectare . j 

9.9101087  kilom.  q . 


1 1 .9161903  palmi  q  . 

t  ,3973878  paluiu  q. 

3,61.38181  catine  q  . 

3.7891014  mocitM  . 

0,7.) 39189  iinslio  q.  ... 

t  1,988 1000  mnegia . 

0.9916000  mi**l  o  q . 

Palmo  quadrate . 

Canna  q.  100  palmi  q.. 
Moggie,  100  canne  q... 

.Miglio  quadrato . 

0.9ottU4t  palmo  q. 
0,0091619  1  anna  q..;.. 

0,3898631  moggio . 

1 ,3394397  moggio . 

91,9319433  moggia . 

0,61116*7  miglio  q.  .. 


■J.l.ioooOl  cannr. 
97.1961169  catine. 
l."H.ol.>7  miglio. 

I.o  191000  once. 


1.09  8N>»)1  palmo. 
I.98I-30O  ,anna. 
1.9lvo.>9*  itiiglu). 
Palmo.  units  di  miaura. 
Oncia  t  1*19  palmo). 
(  anna  (8  palmi). 
Miglio  (790  canne). 


...  19..' >19816  palmi  q. 

0.9017. us)  salma. 

ii.o79b.i98  snima  q. 
0.4V.*n»bl  nltgliu  q. 
I.O.Mk>9.>0  palmo  q. 

J  9,.  >630091  ..ondelli. 

.j  0.040078 9  salma. 

.1  1,3316681  miglio  q. 

Palmo  quadrato. 

Canna  quadr.  (64  p  q.) 
.1  Mondello  (61  canne  q.) 
Tumulo  (4  mondeili). 
Salma  ( 16  tumoli). 
Miglio  quadrato. 
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FRENCH. 

*  III.-!ViU  Apnl, 

1  *)  UhJuly.  1837. 


TWO  SICILIES. 


Law  of  6th  Apni.  1310.  !  Law  of  3Ut  Uec.  IS09. 


SOLID  MEASURE. 


Cubic  vard .  . 

316*«U  cubic  fm  ... 
0,65:18878  cubic  foot ... 
91,9180675  cubic  yard*.. 
0,607  r.Mb  cubic  pole  .. 
ol  ,07  1 993  cubic  feet 
1 1  ,5i  1508 1  cubic  x  ard* 


0,9851  VM  decimetre  .  : 

Metre  cubic  . 

decimetre.  . 


1, 551901 1  palmo  cubo  '  palmo  cubo. 

H..56I5.*81  palnti  ciibi.  .i  U..')U(i,Ul  palmi  cubi. 
0,031011)9  canna  cubo  .  0.1 15*997  canna  cubo, 

Palmo  cubo .  l,o*oV.kk»  palmo  cubo. 

l'.nr,cubo.  HXXt  palni.  (  c,nn<.  cubi. 


/  OncU  cubic*. 


di  palmo . 

0,99H.>991  palmo  cubo  Palmo  cubo. 
0,4731199  canna  c . 1  Canua  cubo. 


DUY  MEASURE. 


(t.dlon,  imperial _ 

**int  (  l  *8  gallon )  ... . 
Bushel  (8  gallons!  ... 
Quarter  bushels) 


1.01H77  In  pint  . 
3.770'>*rt0  callow 

l.HH.WolO  Jill  . 


Gallon,  imperial . 

Quart  (  1. 1  gallon)  . 

Pint  (  1  *8  gallon  )  . 

Pipe  of  wiue(1?6  gall.),.. 
Tun  of  wine  (9.*?  g»IL).., 

O.HHO&lO?  quart. . 

99,Oo9<>6?7  gallon.'  . 

0,91 44499  huttuf  wine 
7, M  18561  gallons  ...... 

1,5083719  pint  . . 

60,33  18 188  gallons  . 

.,1,9153990  bottle  of  I 

7n*y  tcrtfjht. 

Pound,  imperial . 

Ounce  (1*1?  lb.)  . 

Aroirtiupois  tcfvjht. 

Pound,  70X)  grains  . 

Ounce  (1*16  lb.)  . 

QuinUl,  hundredweight. 

(119  lbs.)  . 

Ton  (90  quintals)  . 

0,8597931  o*.  trov.,.3 
0,9439393  ox.  nroir-  i 

dtipois . J 


0,081797?  tomolo  .. 


0,k\*38O‘>  tnmolo  ... 


Mi\ura  (1  94  tomolo). 
\  QunrtaroU  (1-4  mi  ) 

\  •»«)  . s 

o,:xr».vt.ti  tomolo . 


1.939330?  tomoli  . 


UQl'ID  MEASURE. 


Hectolitre  t  100  litres)  . 
5,?5hk)36  hectolitres... 
3l,.Mo!06?  litres . 

*.‘,7.>o8335  hectolitres...! 


1,5<.?*19I  carrrTa  .. 
0,781 1097  carrlFa  .. 

1,093>j36  botle . 

t,0\LiA53o  Carro . 

1,375.137?  carefTa  .. 

9.999*690  bar ili . 

Botte  t 19  barih  > . 

0,78891967  bar  lie  .. 
1,189399.'*  oarrrt*  .. 
6,305?.>?3  barih . 


1  1,0370131  mondello. 

0,1 39 1 3**6  mondello. 

9.1 1  1 0AM  tumoli. 

H.  15<>5o05  m  indelli. 

0.93?o5?l  m»>ndello. 

3.9.4*no7r>  tumoli. 
H,'».WH.V)  mondello. 
0,1510113  mondello. 

I  umolo  (palmo  cubo). 
M><ndello  ( I  *  1  tumoli*) . 
Qu«rt*(  1-16  mondello) 
Salma  (lb  tumoli). 


0,9619613  battle, 

9.0 190197  caratfe. 
0,0O0o.*59  quartUCcio. 
9,0810375  talme. 


1 . 1  b,».*o05  qua 
9/>»M.*l3  barilL 
1  .90.  >099  1  Raima. 

.  Barilo,  units  di  minora. 
Quartuccio(  1  -  lObarilc) 
Salma  (8  barih). 


M.00.S531O  hectolitres...!  9,1019191  botti . |  Botte  (4  salme). 


0,375*0950  kilogr.  ... 
31 ,0915<XX>  grammes  . 
0,0617735  gramme.... 


0,0967999  kilogramme 


1. 16,11619  libbre . 

0,1187391  rotolo  .. 

1,43:19561  grano . 


OncU  (1*19  ’ibbrs)  1,0106848  oncu. 


AUSCELLANEOl'S  M  AI  EMEN  i  s. 
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BRITISH. 

By  the  Act  of  17th  June,  ! 
1814. 

^FRENCH. 

Law  of  18  Germinal, 
Anno  111.— (,7th  April. 
1795)  4th  July,  1837. 

TWO  SICILIES. 

Law  of  6th  April,  18(0.  j  Law  of  3 1st  Dec.  HOT*. 

0,6877786  dram,  trey ) 
1,5091819  dra.  a.  d.p.) 

13,7535737  gram*  . 

1,8657  (45  once  troy  J 
3,1441311  one.  a.d.p.  $ 

0,6877787  gram . 

1,5613900  quintal . 

1,7498767  lb.  a.  d.  p. 
0,6999507  lb.  a.  d.  p. 

0,9331676  oi-  a.  d.  p. 

13,6101515  grain*  . 

0,8506345  grain . 

1,6719917  gramme*  ... 

0,8909971  gramme  .... 

89,0997 HI  gramme*  ... 

0,7931100 quint,  met... 
0,7934110  kilogramme 
0,3173680  kilogramme 

16,4473333  gramme*  ... 
0,8815778  gramme  .... 
0.0550986  gramme  .... 

Dremma  ( 1-10  oncia)  .... 
( Trappeno  (1.1000  ro- 

j  0,8085178  drimma. 

1 ,0KVv8 18  trapper,  or 
aia. 

3,3639 1'1!  oner. 

05005178  grano. 
Caularo  (  IOO  rotoli). 
|Uotolo  (30  once). 
[Libbra  ( 13  once). 

Oncia  1-13  (lib.  0  1-,' 
|  rotoli). 

’  Trap  peso  ( 1  30  oncia). 

Decimodi  retolo  - . 

Grano  ( 1-iO  trappeao;  ...j 

0,8904854  can  tarn . 

0,8904854  retolo- . 

J  0336194!  retolo  )  ' 

1 03894181  libbra—.J 

J 0,019681a  retolo  ....) 

1 0,9894183  oocia . )  | 

0,989118!  trapprao - 

1.1366785  grano . 

Olivb  Oil  exported  to  England  in  the  Years  from  IS21  to  1S32  inclusive. 


Year*. 

Tun*. 

1  Duty  per  Tun. 

i  Amount  of  Duty. 

£  #.  J. 

e  «.  ,i 

1841 

1,373 

18  15  7  by  British  { 

11  "Oti  1*  7 

19  19  7  by  benign  Hag  ) 

3,162 

59.161  10  5 

1813 

1,699 

do.  do.  do . 

50.1151  11  0 

1814 

3,510 

do.  do.  do. . 

66.195  2  It 

Total 

1 1,763 

1  T°t'1 

£221,019  2  11 

1815 

3,996 

8  8  0  by  any  flag,  from  July  5 

+1.-88  4  9 

1816 

3,376  , 

do.  do.  do.  .  .  .  .  .  . 

*8,5<*i  9  6 

1817 

4.149  ! 

do.  do.  do . | 

35,877  18  JO 

1818 

6,959 

9  9  0  by  Sicilian  Hag,  and  ) 

8  8  0  by  any  other  than  Sicilian  flag  )  •  ’  ’ 

1829 

3,199 

10  10  0  by  Sicilian  flag,  and  ) 

8  8  0  by  any  other  than  Sicilian  flag  {  * 

l*  0 

1830 

8,51 4 

do.  do.  do. . 

71,878  11  9 

1831 

7575 

<>4.f4J  0  0 

1831 

3,095 

do.  do.  do.  .  .  .  .  . 

U.3.S0  0  o 

Total 

43.073 

Total 

;  £391.835  1  11 

The  foregoing  statement,  therefore,  shows  the  total  exportation  of 
olive  oil  to  have  amounted  to  1 1,753  tuns,  between  the  years 
1821  and  1824,  and  the  amount  of  duty  paid  on  the  same  waj 
Consequently,  for  each  of  the  above  years,  the  quantity  exported 
was  2940J,  and  the  amount  of  duty  paid  .... 
During  the  latter  period,  from  1825  to  1832.  the  quantity  ex 
ported  was  43,073,  and  the  duty  paid  on  the  same  amounted  to 


£  .«.  «/. 
221,019  2  11 
55,254  15  0 
391, S35  1  11 


It  hence  appears  that  the  reduction  of  duty  has  doubled  the  consumption  of  oil. 

In  reference  to  this  branch  of  commerce,  it  may  be  observed,  that  England  takes  an- 
nually  from  Sicily  50,000  salms  of  olive  oil,  besides  which  she  requires  a  considerable 
quantity  for  the  supnly  of  her  colonies  and  other  parts  of  the  world  with  whom  she  trades, 
but  which  quantity,  having  been  entered  merely  for  re-exportation,  without  paying  dniv,  is 
not  comprised  in  the  aboveaccount.  The  aggregate  of  the  years  I  s:S0,  I  S3 1 ,  anil  I  *<32  being 
taken,  shows  a  total  exportation  of  21,19  I  tuns  ;  or,  ujwm  each  of  the  years.  7M5  tuns;  ami 
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tlii-  dutv  paid  on  the  same  to  have  Ivon  for  the  aggregate  term.  175L471/.  I  is.,  or 
.V.I.s-J.i/.  1 7.'.  Hi/,  annually.  Tin-  proves  tliat  the  llritish  Treasury.  in.-toad  of  losing,  has 
gained  hy  tho  duty  iui])o-cd  on  nli\e  oil  the  sum  of  4589/.  Is.  7f/.  annually ;  and  that  its 
consumption  has  more  than  doubled,  when  compared  with  the  period  iu  which  the  heaviest 
rate Hf  duty  was  exacted. 

In  1858  the  total  amount  of  oil  exported  from  the  Island  of  Sicily  was  328,433 
gnll.'ii..  value  60,521/..  of  which  to  the  I'nited  Kingdom,  148,179  gallons,  value  12,252/. 
l'nun  Naples  the  total  quantity  was  5.074.559  gallons,  of  which  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  13ritL-.li  possessions.  284,438  gallons.  See  also  extracts  for  1S39  hereafter. 

An  Accocnt  of  the  quantity  of  Olive  Oil  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 

from  the  Kingdom  of” the  Two  Sicilies,  from  1S33  to  IS3S,  both  inclusive. 


Quantities 


.  Entered  tor  Amount  of! 
:  Home  '  Duty  |'.vid  I 

Consumption.)  tliereon. 


Ci-llcml.  Gallon'. 

8.U.R.M  C»I.S8I 

l.l.>L57i  l.S9ri.H9. 


(f.i.oW 


According  to  Signor  Bursntti,  the  quantities  of  slnji — of  olive  oil,  exported  from  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  during  the  year  1839.  were  as  follow : 

To  Great  1  Sri  tain,  253,112';  to  Austria,  1,0  1  4,(543 ;  to  France,  175,723;  to  the 
Netherlands.  94.750;  to  Russia.  196.128  ;  to  Sarvliuian  States,  1,2(56,333;  to  Papal 
States,  91.377  :  to  Tuscany.  4812  ;  to  the  island  of  Sicily,  41,199  ;  to  all  other  countries, 
5 1 7,t57 1 .  Total  exports,  3,658,770  staji.  Total  iui|vrial  gallons,  7,805,323.  Total  value, 
5,21 4.038  ducat  - ;  total  sterling  value,  at  the  par  of  3s.  6</.  per  ducat  =  £912,456. 

Tho  total  value  of  exports  for  1839,  according  to  Signor  llursotti,  was  10,853,495 
ducats,  of  which  olive  oil  constituted  nearly  one  half.  Hemp,  321,734  ducats;  wood, 
2 1 1 .28(5 ;  lamb-kins,  5X5,329  ducats  ;  brandy,  (50,897  ducats ;  cream  of  tartar,  1 68,809  ducats ; 
com,  212.242  ducats;  liquorice  paste  or  juice,  314.196;  almonds,  tkc..  1S6,603  ducats; 
manna.  105,29s  ducats;  seeds,  416,496;  silk,  chiefly  to  France,  taw  676,994;  spun  and 
orgauxine,  1,255,472  ducats  ;  wine,  131,402  ducats. 


Qiwntities  of  Olive  Oil  imported  into,  and  retained  for  Consumption,  in  the  United" 
Kingdom,  from  1831  to  1840  inclusive. 
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Pricks  of  Corn. — The  following  prices  of  icfieut  from  17W>  to  l<3j,  arc 
taken  from  official  documents  presented  to  Parliament;  and  the  prices  of  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  and  oats,  from  1834  to  1S42  inclusive,  arc  from  the  returns  made 
by  the  British  Consuls  at  the  ports  hereafter  stated. 

Average  Prices  of  Wheat  per  Quarter  during  the  following  Years  in  the  Roman  Stale-, 
and  at  I’diue  in  Austrian  Italy,  and  at  Flume  and  Trieste. 


In  the  above  table  the  extraordinary  difference  between  the  prices  of  "heat  at  Flume, 
previous  to  ISIS,  and  the  pjices  at  Trieste,  t'dine,  and  the  Roman  States,  would  -<vm 
incorrect, — and  we  can  only  uit  for  the  difference,  by  our  information  that  the  greater 
expense  of  earning  wheat  to  Flume,  at  that  jieriod,  accounts  for  the  otherwise  irreconcil¬ 
able  difference.  ” 


Lowest  and  Highest  Prices  of  Grain  in  English  Money  per  Imperial  Quarter, 
at  Ancona,  Naples,  Palermo,  Messina,  Venice,  Trieste,  and  Fiume,  in 
December,  1842. 


«.  <L  d. 

Ancona. — Wheat  .  28  0  to  29  9  — Barley 

Indian  corn  .  16  1  17  0  Beam 

Beam .  16  1  17  0  Venice. — Wheat.. 

F.  Beans  .  26  4  25  6  live  .. 

Naples. — Wheat  .  SO  0  .  31  4  Maize.. 

Barley  .  18  0  Oats  .. 

Oats  .  11  10  12  3  Trieste.— Wheat 

Beam .  21  6  S3  41  Maize 

Indian  corn  .  23  4]  Rye  .. 

Palermo. — Wheat  .  26  61  27  2  Barley 

Barley  . 12  10  1(  10  Oau  .. 

Beans  .  II  ll  -  11  ll  Fame — Wheat.. 

Messina. — Wheat  .  29  5  33  8  Maize  -- 


i.  d.  t.  d. 

15  5  to  18  10 

12  3  15  9 

30  4  37  4 

21  0  23  4 

19  10  23  4 

11  8  14  0 

24  4  34  10 

15  7  18  10 

15  7  18  10 

12  3  15  4 

10  5  13  8 

24  6  30  8 

16  10  16  10 


The  British  consul  at  Genoa,  states  the  freights  of  grain  to  England  to  bo  per  imperial 
quarter  6*.  to  7s.  The  British  consul  at  Ancona  states  the  freight  to  England  for  1842, 
to  be  Gs.  to  6s.  6d.  The  quantity  of  wheat  shipped  to  England  from  that  port  in  1841, 
was  55,000  quarters  ;  in  1842,  85,000.  The  importation  of  foreign  com  is  prohibited 
at  that  port.  In  1843  he  estimates  that  60,000  ouarters  may  be  exported.  The  consul  at 
Naples  states  the  freight  from  that  port  to  England  at  about  6s.  6d.  per  quarter.  The 
British  consul  at  Trieste  states  freights  to  England  for  com  at  about  7s. ;  of  hemp  55r. 
to  60s.  per  ton.  Price  of  flour  about  1 4s.  6d.  per  cwt  Ilemp,  33r. 


QUARANTINE  LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  MEDITERRANEAN  PORTS. 

The  restrictions  upon  trade,  and  the  delay,  inconvenience^  and  discomfort 
experienced  by  travellers,  passengers,  and  the  crews  of  vessels  in  the  ports  of 
the  Mediterranean,  by  the  rigour  of  the  quarantine  laws,  formed  a  subject  of  our 
earnest  inquiry  when  we  visited  many  of  those  ports  between  1836  and  1839. 
The  subject  was  taken  up  by  the  Austrian  government  in  1836,  7,  and  8,  with 
a  view  of  remedying  much  that  was  absurdly  unnecessary  in  those  laws,  and 
which  Austria  was  compelled  to  observe  in  her  own  ports,  in  order  that  her 
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vessels  should  not  be  subjected  to  extra  quarantines  in  other  Mediterranean 
ports.  Had  the  plan  of  Prince  Mettemich  been  adopted,  we  are  persuaded  that 
at  least  half  the  evils,  expenses,  extortions,  delays,  and  other  inconveniences  of 
the  present  quarantine  regulations  would  have  been  abolished.  He  proposed 
that  each  of  the  states  having  ports  within  the  Mediterranean  should  appoint 
commissioners  to  meet  at  Vienna  in  order  to  agree  upon  a  general  arid  reasonable 
system  of  quarantine  regulations.  This  proposal,  which  was  both  just  and  bene¬ 
volent  in  its  object,  was  not  carried  into  effect,  we  believe,  from  the  circumstance 
that  France  would  neither  agree  that  the  British  government  should  be  a  party 
represented,  nor  that  the  commission  should  meet  anywhere  except  in  some 
place  in  France,  or  at  least  not  at  Vienna. 

With  the  exception  of  Trieste  and  Venice,  we  found  in  most  other  ports  in 
the  Mediterranean  that  one  great,  though  not  often  acknowledged,  reason  for 
maintaining  the  present  quarantine  regulations,  was  the  number  of  persons  to  which 
the  system  afforded  employment, — and  that  the  persons  so  employed,  whether 
medical  men  or  others,  all  advocated  the  existing  order  of  things.  All  evidence 
upon  the  subject  of  the  plague  seemed  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  its  character 
was  not  contagious, — that  it  was  not  known  to  have  been  communicated  by  a 
person  having  the  disease  to  another  person, — that  suspected  goods  did  not 
communicate  it.  In  the  autumn  of  1SJS,  while  at  Trieste,  the  subject  of  purifying 
cotton  and  other  goods  supposed  to  be  the  most  dangerous  conductors  of  the 
pest  formed  one  of  curious  inquiry.  It  was  natural  to  ask  how  many  had  caught 
the  plague,  of  those  men  who  had  been,  from  its  establishment  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  employed  in  purifying  suspected  goods.  The  result  of  our  intjuin /  mis,  that 
not  one  had  caught  the  plague ,  although  they  tcere  daily  engager!,  half-naked, 
among  the  cotton  and  old  rags  imported  from  Egypt  and  the  Levant. 

On  the  subject  of  the  plague  the  Turks  are  certainly  the  most  reasonable. 
To  attribute  this  to  their  doctrine  of  fatalism  is  unjust.  They  arc  as  acute  and 
cautious  as  Christians  in  avoiding  the  ordinary  dangers  that  beset  them, — and  we 
can  only  discover  among  them,  in  this  respect,  the  conviction  that  severe  afflictions 
are  to  be  endured  by  the  will  of  Allah,  and  that  they  must  accordingly  bear 
them  with  resignation.  A  sincere  and  good  Christian  would  not  think  or  do 
otherwise  under  calamity.  One  great  difference  is  certainly  to  be  remarked 
between  the  Christians  and  Moslems  in  the  Levant.  The  first  very  often 
abandon  their  friends  and  fellow  Christians  when  afflicted  with  the  pest.  The 
Turks  never  do.  The  kindly  charities  arc  never  broken.  Parents  and  children, 
husband  and  wife,  and  neighbours,  never  forsake  each  other  in  the  hour  of  pain 
or  sickness.  Nor  do  the  Moslems  shun  vaccination,  or  any  of  the  adopted 
cures  or  preventives  of  the  maladies  which  afflict  mankind ;  convince  them  of 
the  power  or  likely  success  of  our  medical  treatment,  and  they  will,  like  other 
people,  submit  to  that  which  will  save  or  relieve  them. 
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Although  the  quarantine  laws  arc  more  rigorous  at  Leghorn  than  in  other 
Mediterranean  ports,  much  of  this  severity  may  be  traced  to  the  plague,  which 
ravaged  the  town  of  Marseilles.  The  following  observations  on  quarantine  are 
extracted  from  a  French  work : 

“  The  terror  of  the  plague  and  yellow  ferer,  so  long  prevalent  in  the  ports  of  Italy. 
Spain,  and  France,  liave  led  to  great  severity  in  the  rules  enforeed  against  vessels  arriving 
from  susjH-eted  places  :  lmt  they  seem  to  have  tended  rather  to  embarrass  commerce,  and  to 
load  it  with  heavy  i-np'-utions.  than  to  have  preserved  the  countries  where  those  regulations 
are  iu  vigour,  from  the  diffusion  of  those  maladies. 

“  Venice  and  Genoa,  it  is  well  known,  were  the  two  cities  which,  in  the  middle  ages, 
had  the  most  extensive  and  regular  intercourse  with  the  commercial  ports  of  the  Levant. 
These  two  cities,  consequently,  would  naturally  be  the  first  to  experience  the  pernicious 
effects  of  the  plague  ;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  tliat,  whilst  this  malady  decimated  the 
imputation  iu  the  first,  the  second,  if  not  wholly  exempt,  was  rarely  visited  by  it,  for  its 
historians  only  mention  seven  irruptions,  which  ull,  except  one,  were  introduced  by  land. 
A  cause  assigned  for  this  difference  is  the  places  to  which  those  cities  directed  their 
principal  commerce.  It  is  true,  that  the  navigation  of  the  two  republics  was  tnaiuly 
directed  towards  the  Levant :  but  that  which  is  now  commonly  called  the  Levant  was  tliei 
separated  into  two  veiy  distinct  parts  :  the  one  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Saracens  ; 
the  other  constituted  the  Grecian  empire. 

“  The  relations  of  Constantinople  with  Egvpt  and  Syria,  were  far  from  being  such  as 
they  arc  at  present,  and  the  plague  was  rarely  known  at  Constantinople. 

“*  Genoa  directed  her  principal  operations  towards  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Black  Sea  ; 
and  as  Constantinople  was  then  exempt  from  the  plague,  Genoa  did  not  feel  the  effect  of 
the  contagion.  Venice,  on  the  contrary,  traded  principally  with  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  was 
frequently  visited  with  the  plague. 

“  The  frequent  irruptions  of  the  plague  at  Venice,  would  naturally  cause  its  inhabitants 
to  search  for  the  most  effective  means  to  preserve  themselves  front  it.  From  the  year  1 348, 
health  officers  were  appointed,  and  in  1-403  the  idea  was  conceived  of  establishing  hos¬ 
pitals  for  the  reception  of  the  infected.  The  benefits  produced  by  this  separation  were  so 
highly  appreciated,  that  they  were  not  long  in  looking  to  measures  of  prevention.  In 
1-4 So,  a  magistracy  of  health  was  created,  and  every  thing  announces,  that  from  this  epoch 
is  to  bo  dated  the  purification  of  merchandize.  The  system,  of  which  Venice  laid  the 
foundation,  was  promptly  followed  by  Genoa,  and  subsequently  by  Marseilles,  which,  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  licgnn  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  the  trade  of 
the  Levant.  .  ' 

“  If  the  establishment  of  lazarettocs  has  not,  either  at  Genoa  or  at  Marseilles,  succeeded 
ui  preserving  the  public  health,  it  has  at  least  diminished  the  frequency  of  the  irruptions  of 
the  malady.  Marseilles  furnishes  a  convincing  proof.  In  162  years,  from  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,,  there  were  only  fourteen  visitations  of  the 
p  ■’•rue.  From  the  year  16.30,  during  which  greater  precautions  were  used  in  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  new  lazaretto,  the  plague  was  arrested,  and  did  not  renppear  until  1720, 
when  it  was  proven  to  liave  Itcen  introduced  by  violations  of  the  quarantine  laws.  Not¬ 
withstanding,  however,  that  the  plague  has  not  visited  Marseilles  since  1720,  it  would  be 
an  .error  to  sup|Kwe  that  it  lias  lost  its  [lower  of  propagation  ;  for,  it  is  well  ascer¬ 
tained,  that  until  1825,  that  is  to  say  105  years,  it  lias  shown  itself  fourteen  times  at  the 
lazaretto. 

“  If  to  those  different  facts,  it  lie  added,  that  the  longest  interval  of  exemption  be¬ 
tween  1720  and  the  present  time  is  from  1796  to  1919,  a  jieriod  during  which  Marseilles, 
with  the  exception  of  three  years,  had  very  little  commerce  because  of  the  war ;  if  besides, 
it  lie  remarked,  that  the  third  of  the  time  comprised  between  17-41  and  1760,  was  likewise 
a  period  of  disastrous  war  to  France,  the  belief  tnav  be  entertained,  that  there  is  no  plague 
in  the  lazarettocs  of  ports  suffering  under  a  maritime  war:  that  then:  is  plague  in  the 
lazarettocs  of  those  which  carry  on  an  active  trade  with  the  Levant.  In  short,  that  com¬ 
merce  conveys  the  phytic,  mid  that  it  becomes  mutter  of  inquiry,  whether  it  comes  more 
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frequently  from  one  quarter  of  thr  east  than  from  another ,  in  outer  justh/  to  re¬ 
gulate  the  seventy  of  measures  applicable  to  vessels  and  gooils  from  those  quarters 

“  The  results  of  various  laxarettoes  which  liave  been  examined.  furnish  the  proof,  that  of 
thirty-  three  importations  of  the  plague,  eighteen  came  from  Syria  or  Egypt,  that  is  to  sav. 
more  than  one  naif ;  two  from  Constantinople,  or  less  than  oue-rivtevnth  ;  ami  thirteen 
from  other  places,  being  a  little  less  than  three-eighths.  It  may  theinv  Ik-  inferred,  thaf 
arrivals  from  Egypt  or  from  Syria,  are  nine  times  more  dangerous  than  urrhals  from 
Constantinople  ;  and  tlrat  the  explanations  given  above,  of  the  causes  which,  la-fore  tin- 
establishment  of  lazarettoes,  made  the  plague  to  be  more  frequent  in  some  ports  than  in 
others,  are  well  founded. 

“This  circumstance  leads  naturally  to  the  inquiry,  how  is  it  to  l>o  accounted  for.  that 
in  the  face  of  these  facts,  arrivals  front  Constantinople  are  generally  placed  under  the 
regime  of  ‘foul  bills  of  health,'  and  those  from  Egypt  under  tliat  of"*  suspected  bills  of' 
health  .’  If  this  last  regime  applied  to  arrivals  from  Egypt,  proten  as  above  to  bo  the 
most  dangerous,  be  sufficient  to  preserve  Europe  under  so  many  circumstances,  ought  it  not 
to  be  conceded  that  this  regime  and  none  others  ought  to  Ixv  emplovi-.l  Ln  all  cases  :  that  is 
to  say,  if  arrivals  come,  even  from  places  infested  with1  the  plague,  and  that  w  ith  infinitely 
more  reason  it  ought  to  suffice,  when  only  doubts  are  entertained. 

“  The  treatment,  as  if  with  ‘  foul  bill  of  health’  to  all  vessels  from  Constantinople,  lias 
another  inconvenience  :  it  is  injurious  to  the  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea,  which  is  amiuallv 
inereasing  in  importance. 

“  In  the  vear  1832,  there  arrived  at  Marseilles  273  vessels,  supposed  to  lx?  nlwavs 
infected  :  of  these  273  vessels,  there  were  206,  which  having  loaded  at  Odessa,  Taganrog, 
Marianopoli,  Ismael,  an'd  other  ports  of  tlie  Black  Sea,  had  no  other  communication  with 
Constantinople,  than  to  obtain  their  passports  and  recruit  their  ships'  stores.  It  mav  then  be  ■ 
maintained  in  regard  to  these  vessels,  that  if  the  men  did,  the  cargoes  could  not  have  com¬ 
municated  with  Constantinople.  If  then  it  even  be  persisted  in,  that  arrivals  from  Con¬ 
stantinople  arc  more  dangerous  than  from  other  countries  of  the  Levant,  tliev  ought  only 
to  consider  as  arrivals  of  this  description  the  men  on  board  of  vessels  coming  from  Bu-.-iaii 
ports  of  the  Black  Sea  ;  for  it  cannot  reasonably  be  said,  that  com  and  wool  arc  liable  to 
imbibe  infection  by  merely  passing  a  place  where  the  health  cannot  be  always  deemed 
bad. 

“The  public  health,  it  is  believed,  would  bo  sufficiently  guarded  by  ad  -pting  the 
method  pursued  in  Russian  ports,  with  vessels  which  have  passed  the  Bosphorus. 

“At  Odessa,  for  example,  all  ]  lockages  of  merchandize  are  ndmitted  to  free  pratique 
if  laden  elsewhere  than  in  a  Turkish  port,  if  covered  with  nn  envelope  nut  susceptible,  as 
tarred  cloth,  provided  the  seal  of  the  Russian  consul  at  the  port  of  lading  lie  affixed  ami 
be  unbroken ;  thus  showing  that  the  package  lias  not  been  o|icned  on  the  tovnge. 

“  It  Is  believed,  then,  that  what  is  done  front  a  package,  could  equally  well,  ami 
without  difficulty,  lie  done  for  a  vessel. 

“  A  seal  of  a  consul  at  Odessa,  placed  on  the  hatches,  would  seem  to  offer  a  sufficient 
guaranty,  and  would  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  subjecting  to  rigot  .--us  quarantine,  bales 
of  wool,  and  of  winnowing  grain,  Ac.  Ac. 

“  It  results  front  a  close  examination  of  the  subject,  that  radical  modifications  way 
be  made  in  quarantine  regulations;  that  in  the  health  establishments  of  different  conn 
tries  there  are  conflicting  opinions  as  to  the  purification  of  merchandize  and  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  quarantines,  and  that  hence  proceeds  all  those  vexations  measures  'which  are 
practised  sometimes  in  the  ports  of  the  south  o  f  Europe. 

“A  general  arrangement  among  those  countries  would  remedy  the  mil.  but  if  this 
cannot  be  attained,  the  following  appear  to  be  safe  and  desirable : 

“  1st.  Not  to  place  arrivals  from  Constantinople  under,  the  regime  of  foul  bills  of  health, 
unless  the  bill  of  health  announces  the  plague  to  be  in  that  city. 

•  Commerce  between  Marseilles  and  Egypt  never  was  so  active  as  since  1810,  a  period  of 
peace,  and  while  the  quarantine  laws  have  actually  been  less  rigorously  enforced,  while  plague  lias 
been  annually  raging  in  Egypt,  yet  has  Marseilles*  been  free  of  its  tisitaiions. 
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••  -d.  Not  to  place  vessels  from  the  Black  Sea  under  the  said  regime,  except  in  cases' 
where  the  plague  rages  violently,  at  Constantinople. 

“3d.  To  suhject  vessels  from  the  Black  Se;u  to  the  maximum  of  the  quarantine  for  ves¬ 
sels  with  suspected  hills  of  health,  when  the  plague  prevailsonlv  intHlcratelg  at  Constantinople. 

“ -1th.  To  subject  such  vessels,  only  to  the  minimum  of 'the  regulation  for  suspected 
hills  of  health,  in  all  cases  when  the  plague  docs  not  prevail  in  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman 
empire. 

“  oth.  To  authorize  the  immediate  dclmrkntion  of  goods  not  susceptible ;  to  afford  all 
jiossible  facility,  to  vessels  wishing  to  prepare  for  departure,  and  to  depart  during  quaran¬ 
tine  ;  r.nd  not  in  any  ease  to  open  the  bales  of  wool  coming  from  .Russian  ports  in  the 
Black  Sea. 

“  fith.  To  subject  passengers  to  the  minimum  of  quarantine. 

“  7th.  To  suppress  the  tings  of  observation  in  all  cases;  and  that  without  extending 
the  days  of  quarantine. 

“  8th.  To  suppress  the  quarantine  of  observation  for  arrivals  from  the  Antilles  and  the 
I  nited  Stales,  haring  clean  bills  of  health. 

“  9th.  Never  to  unbale  cotton  from  America,  if  it  In-  shown  that  it  was  not  gathered 
during  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever  nt  the  place  of  production. 

10th.  To  suppress  all  quarantine  on  vessels  from  Dalmatia  and  Pouille.” 

The  writer  of  the  foregoing  observations  is  a  believer  in  the  contagious  nature  of 
plague,  nil  1  making  allowance  for  this  belief,  his  remarks  are  worthy  of  consideration  so 
far  as  modifying  the  existing  rigorous  system.  Since  he  wrote,  it  will  be  observed, ■  see 
first  section  of  this  work,  aud  the  annexed  table,  that  Austria,  and  even  France,  have 
relaxed  their  jieriods  of  quarantines.  The  Italian  States,  not  Austrian,  continue  as 
bigoted  as  ever.  In  the  autumn  of  1839,  at  a  time  when  plague  was  not  known  to  exist 
either  ut  Alexandria  or  Constantinople,  we  left  Sciacca,  on  the  south  shore  of  Sicily  in 
the  morning,  in  a  boat  belonging  to  the  place,  and  sailed  on  close  to  the  shore  to  Girgenti, 
where  we  arrived  a  few  minutes  after  sunset.  It  was  well  known,  even  to  the  captain 
of  the  port,  tliat  we  left  Sciacca  that  morning,  but  he  said  that  no  one  could  land  after 
sunset  except  by  being  sent  to  the  quarantine  ;  to  which  we  were  sent,  and  lodged  in  a 
dark  damp  vaidt  on  a  level  with  the  wnter,  and  ns  far  as  the  health  of  Mr.  Craig,  my  se¬ 
cretary,  and  nivself,  were  in  question,  either  of  us  would  as  readily  have  risked  sleeping 
in  any  house  at  Alexandria  and  Egypt,  although  the  plague  might  have  been  raging, 
than  in  the  damp  vault  nt  Girgenti.  \Ve  were,  however,  purified  and  released  next  day 
without  any  evil  effect  from  what  might  have  been  apprehended,  not  plague,  but  the 
endemic  malaria,  which  had  licen  at  the  time  prevalent. 

It  docs  not  coiuc  under  the  province  of  this  work,  to  prove  that  plague  is  not  contagious, 
hut  endemic.  None  of  the  facts  which  have  licen  adduced  seem  to  warrant  that  the  first — 
nearly  nil  tlut  the  second — is  the  nature  of  the  disease  ;  and  the  most  that  can  be  inferred 
is,  that  it  may  possibly  lie  an  epidemic.  Na[ioleon  was  convinced  by  his  physicians,  or 
by  the  instinct  of  his  own  judgment,  that  it  was  not  contagious,  when  lie  went  among,  and 
felt,  and  squeezed  the  sores  of  his  soldiers  dying  with  plague  in  Syria.  All  the  facts  which 
Dr.  M'Lean  gives  in  his  works  on  contagious  and  epidemic  discuses,  and  especially  on  the 
Egyptian  plague,  bear  out  the  conclusion  tliat  the  plague  is  not  contagious. 

■  The  following  brief  rvqiort  of  cures  drawn  up  by  Dr.  I.aidlaw  of  Alexandria  for  Dr. 
Bowring  are  interesting : 

“  Cask  I.  Feb.  7,  1S3.5. — The  female  servant  of  Mrs.  Ilume  was  attacked  with 
plague.  Mrs.  Hume’s  family  consisted  of  only  this  servant  and  one  lodger;  and  they 
were  in  the  strictest  quarantine ;  no  one  being  allowed  to  enter  or  go  out  of  the  house, 
and  every  article  of  prow-inns,  which  were  the  only  things  admitted,  was  passed  through 
water,  and  every  paper  carefully  smoked.  I  prescribed  for  the  jiatient,  she  got  well.  Mrs. 
Ilume,  the  bulger,  and  myself,  were  the  only  jicrsons  who  were  in  contact  with  her,  and 
we  all  continued  in  health  during  the  epidemic. 

“  II.  Feb.  18,  183.1.  Mr.  G.  Seeriha  was  attacked  with  plague,  and  I  was  called  in 
to  attend  him.  This  patient  died  sixty  hours  after  he  was  first  attacked.  The  whole  of 
his  family,  consisting  of  his  mother,  two  brothers,  three  sisters,  and  an  Arab  woman  ' 
servant,  as  well  as  myself,  were  constantly  about  the  patient,  as  much  in  contact  with  him 
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as  in  cases  of  ordinary  disease.  A  few  hours  before  he  died,  I  cut  all  the  linir  from  his 
head  to  endeavour  to  relieve  the  delirium.  The  three  sisters,  mother,  brother,  Arab  muse, 
and  mvself  escaped. 

“III.  Feb.  24,  1835.— My  servant  Mohammed  was  attacked  with  the  plague.  I 
attended  him  and  did  every  thine;  1  could  to  assist  him,  and  he  ultimately  recovered.  He 
was  in  every  way  in  as  complete  contact  with  mo  as  possible,  making  my  lied,  brushing 
my  clothes,  and  waiting  upon  me :  during  his  illness  many  of  his  friends  came  to  see 
him  and  showed  no  hesitation  in  assisting  him  in  every  way.  One  man,  whom  I  employed 
especially  to  look  after  the  patient  during  his  illucss,  I  found  one  morning  fast  asleep  with 
his  head  recliuing  U[>on  the  bed  of  the  patient.  1  know  tliat  this  mail  did  not  contract  the 
disease. 

“  IV.  March  8,  1835. — The  master  of  the  English  brig  Drlight,  in  the  harbour  of 
Alexandria,  was  attacked  with  plague.  I  was  sent  for  and  went  on  board,  and  afterwards 
visited  him  twice  a  day,  till  he  recovered.  The  cabin  boy,  who  attended  ujioti  him.  slept 
in  the  same  cabin  with  him,  and  not  three  feet  distant  front  the  bed.  The  mate  of  the 
vessel  slept  in  a  berth  next  to  the  main  cabin,  and  with  which  there  was  a  constant  com¬ 
munication  ;  he  frequently  assisted  the  sick  man  in  changing  his  linen  and  in  arranging 
his  bedclothes.  Upon  visiting  the  patient  one  day,  1  found  the  master  of  another  vessel 
sitting  close  to  the  bedside  ;  and  when  he  wont  away  he  shook  hands  with  hitn.  The-e 
three  individuals  I  anxiously  watched  to  see  if  they  would  receive  the  infection,  hut  they 
all  remained  in  perfect  health. 

“V.  March  24,  1835. — The  carjionter  of  the  lirig  Patriot ,  lying  in  the  h.:.4>our  of 
Alexandria,  was  attacked  with  the  plague.  This  patient  died  on  the  eleventh  day.  The 
vessel  in  which  this  ease  oeciim.il  was  full  of  cotton  ;  and  a  round  house  had  been  built 
on  the  deck  for  the  accommodation  of  the  seamen.  This  round  house  was  oulv  aliout 
fourteen  feet  long,  by  ten  in  breadth,  and  was  fitted  up  all  round  with  berths  for  tfio  men, 
one  above  the  other :  in  this  small  .qutco  the  whole  crew  were  crowded,  and  the  ventilation 
was  very  imperfect.  The  crew  of  the  vessel  lived  and  slept  in  this,  place  five  days  and’ 
nights  along  with  the  sick  man  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  plan  by  which  they 
could  have  been  placed  more  immediately  in  contact,  or  by  which  infection  or  contagion 
was  afforded  a  more  favourable  opjiortunity  of  developing  itself :  yet,  of  all  the  persons 
thus  exposed*  only  one  jierson  was  afterwards  attacked  with  the  disease,  and  he  recovered 
after  a  few  days  treatment. 

“VI.  Aprils,  1835. — The  captain  of  the  brig  KlUott,  in  the  harbour  of  Alexandria, 
was  attacked  with  plague  in  its  most  virulent  form.  His  ship  was  loaded  with  cotton,  and 
lie  was  on  the  eve  of  sailing,  and  had  taken  on  board  two  passengers  for  England,  a  man 
nnd  his  wife,  who  lived  in  the  same  cabin  with  him,  and  assisted  him  in  every  "ay  in  tiieir 
power,  until  he  was  brought  ashore  to  the  hospital,  a  period  of  several  days.  I  attended 
Idm,  and  he  got  gradually  better.  On  the  15th  of  May  the  sloughing  of  the  plague  bubo 
in  the  groin  opened  the  femoral  artery  ;  and  to  prevent  Ills  bleeding  to  dentil,  1  was  obliged 
to  tie  the  external  iliac  artery,  and  lie  ultimately  recovered.  The  passengers,  his  mate, 
several  of  Ills  seamen  and  his  cabin  boy,  the  latter  sleeping  in  the  same  room  with  -  him 
during  his  illness,  were  of  course  as  much  exposed  as  could  well  lie,  yet  no  one  became 
sick. 

“  I  think  I  have  shown  by  the  above  cases  that,  to  say  the  least,  the  danger  of 
contagion  of  plague,  even  during  the  raging  of  the  epidemic,  is  greatly  exaggerated, 
and  1  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  expressing  my  decided  conviction  that,  unlc-s 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  favourable  to  the  spread  of  the  disorder,  as  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  case  during  the 'epidemic,  there  is  no  danger  whatever  from  these  causes,  that 
they  are  purely  accidental,  and  that  it  is  im|iossibIc  to  produce  by  them  the  spread  of  the 
disorder.  I  have  never  seen  a  case  of  plague  occurring  qiorailically  where  auv  pci-on 
about  tho  mtient  or  in  contact  with  hint  was  attacked ;  and  I  cannot  find  any  one  that  bas¬ 
soon  one,  although  it  is"  talked  of  among  the  Levantines  as  a  common  occurrence." 
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MARSEILLES — RECENT  QUARANTINE  MODIFICATIONS — TRANSCRIPT  FROM  TIIF. 
REGULATIONS, 


•'  It  appears  that,  in  consequence  of  the  healthy  condition  of  various  eastern  countries  for 
many  years  [tassed — the  improved  state  of  the  health  offices,  nnd  the  better  regulations  in¬ 
troduced  at  the  same — the  active  exertions  of  foreign  consuls — and,  in  fact,  the  general 
facility  now  afforded,  by  the  various  states  in  which  quarantine  establishments  are  foiuusl, 
of  communicating  with  each  other,  as  well  as  the  menus  they  now  jiossess  of  taking  cxcry 
requisite  precaution  in  regard  to  arrivals  from  suspected  places,  the  French  government  has 
been  induced  to  introduce  the  following  modifications  into  its  quarantine  system. 

The  circular  publishing  these  ameliorations,  issued  from  the  Board  of  Health  at  Mar¬ 
seilles,  is  dated  the  9th  December,  18-12,  and  contains  the  following  modifications. 


!  After  debamtinn  of '  Not  having  performed, 
susceptible  inercban-  jthe  forms  of  purilita-j 
dire  at  the  Lazaretto  ition.  I 


the  Lazaretto. 


Having  performed 
this  formality. 


From  the  T.ecnnt : 

Vessels  arriving  with  foul  ■ 
bills  ... 

25  davs 

20  days 

15  days 

Vessels  arriving  with  sus-  ; 
pected  bills  .  .  . 

1 5  do. 

12  days  gene 

rally 

From  Tunis  and  Morocco  : 
Vessels  arriving  with  sus-  j 
peeted  bills  .  .  .  | 

n  do. 

1 1  do. 

do. 

Ships  of -war  arriving  with  foul  bills  shall  only  be  subjected  to  a  quarantine  of  twenty- 
days,  in  lieu  of  the  jieriod  of  twenty-five  days  imposed  on  merchant  vessels. 

Ships  of  war  arriving  with  suspected  papers  snail  be  liable  to  twelve  days  quarantine, 
in  lieu  of  the  period  of  fifteen  days  imposed  on  merchant  vessels. 

The  period  of  quarantine,  as  regards  arrivals  with  foul  bills,  which  has  heretofore  been 
reckoned  at  sixty  days  (dating  from  the  occurrence  of  the  last  case  of  plague,  manifested 
prior  to  the  sailing  of  the  vessel)  is  reduced  to  forty  days. 

Here  follow  the  signatures  of  the  health  officers  of  Marseilles. 


The  Siup-bpildino  at  Leghorn. — The  vessels  built  at  Leghorn  are  con¬ 
sidered  as  of  a  superior  description  in  model  and  construction.  Several  steam¬ 
ships  have  been  built  there — one  of  500  tons  for  the  Pacha  of  Egypt. 

Wages  in  the  P ap.u.  States. — A  day’s  labour  in  summer  costs  30  bajocchi  (l  b/, 
sterling),  but  in  winter  only  15  to  20  baiocclii  (7 d.  to  10t/.  sterling). 

The  rates  of  wages  paid  in  town  and  country  are  these  :  . 

In  Town. — A  valet,  10  crowns  per  month;  waiting-maid.  6;  footman,  8  ;  maid-ser¬ 
vant,  2  ;  wardrobe-keeper,  4  ;  coachman,  10 ;  rider,  7.50 ;  groom,  6  ;  cook,  10 ;  boy,  3. 

In  the  Country. — Labourer,  6  crowns  per  month  ;  shepherd,  4  ;  boy,  3. 

All  are  found  in  lodging  and  food. 

Prices. — Tlie  average  retail  prices  of  the  following  articles  in  Rome  for  the  last  ten  years 
were: 

Bread,  nor- lb. — Coarse  bread,  2d. ;  white  bread,  2 \d. 

Fresh  Meat,  per  lb.— Beef,  from  6,  7,  to  Sd.  ;  veal,  l.W. ;  mutton,  5d.;  hid,  7r/. ; 
fowls,  7 id.  ;  pork,  od. 

Salted  Pork  and  Prepared  Fowl,  per  lb. — Fat,  9d.  ;  bam,  20</.  ;  sausages,  1 0/. ; 
black  puddings,  20 d. ;  meat  sausages,  9c t.  ;  figoto  ditto,  7r/. 
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Other  Food,  per  111.  —  Rico.  4 !</.  ;  soup  paste.  from  4 if/,  to  .'ul.  :  no,  2\if.  ;  ditto. 
3»/.  ;  semolina,  4  *.*•/.  :  maize  tlour,  ‘2d.  ;  beaus,  od.  :  kidney  beans,  2\il.  ;  lentils,  :!//.  ; 
cluck  peas,  .'if/.  ;  broken  ditto,  2  If/, 

Lii/nids,  jx'r  ikisk. — Katin"- oil,  9d.  ;  burning  ditto,  Sd.  ;  wine  from  2\d.  to  3</.  :  vi¬ 
negar,  ‘2d  :  milk.  -id. :  ehrr.se,  per  lb, — Parmesan,  [ht  baj.  18r/.  ;  sheep,  Sd. 

.Sailed  Mratj,  per  lb. — eodlish,  ad.  :  wet  cod,  4f/.  ;  caviar,  30*/.  ;  tunny,  20/ ;  tunny 
Ixi'-ks,  1  Of/.  ;  pilchards,  20/.  ;  Eels,  14*/.  ;  herrings,  oaeli,  ‘2d.  ;  Sardinias,  ditto,  If/. 

Flour ,  per  lb. — Flour,  3Jf/.  :  ditto,  line.  4  If/. 

Colonials,  per  lb. — Fine  sugar,  lO/.  ;  common  ditto,  9d. ;  coffee,  from  baj.  16  to  18  ; 
pop|>er,  Sd.  ;  salt,  per  lb. — Fine  salt,  'id.  ;  common  ditto,  2]*/. 

Fruits.— Lemons,  each,  ‘2d.  ;  oranges,  ditto.  Id.  ;  Pears,  id. ;  apples,  id. 

Sundries. — Rutter,  ]>er  lli.,  l(k/.  ;  suet,  ditto,  i)d.  ;  Eggs  ]>or  dos,  ihi.  ;  potatoes, 
7f/.  ;  soap,  JH.T,  lb.,  G\d.  ;  charcoal,  jicr  sack,  Gad.  Vegetables  are  generally  cheap. 


GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  AND  THE  IONIAN  ISLANDS. 

1  x  order  to  concentrate  our  statements  as  much  ns  may  be  consistent  with 
the  object  of  this  work,  the  charges  upon,  and  the  Commerce  and  Navigation  of 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  although  under  a  separate  dominion, 
may  not  be  misplaced  by  following  that  of  the  Italian  States. 


1.  GIBRALTAR. 

Area,  1  J  miles.  Population  in  183-3,  including  aliens  and  resident  foreigners,  1,3,008, 
of  whom  1.031  were  engaged  in  trade. 

Fort  Chanirs. — Gibraltar  was  constituted  a  free  port  by  Queen  Anne  in  1704,  and 
from  that  period  it  was  considered  that  ships  and  merchandize  should  be  free'  of  charges 
and  duties  :  but  the  eiril  expenditure  of  the  place  rendered  it  necessary  to  institute  various 
iin|Mv,ts  upon  goods  and  upon  vessels ;  and.  at  present,  in  virtue  of  an  Order  in  Council  of 
the  (Inventor,  which  lets  received  the  sanction  of  her  Majesty’s  government,  the  following 
duties  and  charges  arc  levied. 


Si  iiEm:t.K  of  Rates  and-  Duties  established  bv  an  Order  of  her  Majesty,  Qilecn  Victoria, 
dated  23d  of  June,  1841,  amending  an  Order  of  his  late  Majesty,  King  William. IV., 
for  the  Management  aud  Collection  of  Revenues  at  Gibraltar,  dated  Feb.  4,  1833. 


Wharfwje  T,J1.— On  all  wines,  spirits,  strong  waters,  cordials,  and  other  liquids  in  casks,  landed  at 
Gibraltar,  whether  in  bottles,  or  otherwise  ;  if  the  full  contents  of  the  cask  shall  gauge  to  exceed  ten 
gallons. 

£  t.  t /.  D.  r.  q. 


For  every  botssso . •  .  .  0  2  2  or  0  o  0 

For  every  pipe  or  hutt  or  puncheon  .  v  ■  > — -  .  0  1  10  0  A  1 

Fot  every  hogshead . 0  0  It  0-2  9 

For  every  tierce .  .  0  0  7j  0  111 

For  every  quarter  cask . 0  II  5|  0  14 

For  every  cask  less  than  a  quarter-cask,  being  liable  to  the 

wharfage  toll .  .003  0011 

On  all  tobacco  landed  at  Gibra'tar,  being  in  hogsheads,  or  in  kegs,  as  commonly  imported  from  the 
United  States  of  America,  or  being  in  rolls,  as  commonly  imported  from  the  Brazils. 

£  s.  it.  D.  r.  q. 

For  every  hogshead  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  0  l  10  .  or  0  A  1 

For  every  krg  or  roll,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  weight 

and  a  quarter .  .0.02  007 

For  every  keg,  weighing  more  than  one  hundred  weight  and 
a  quarter,  but  not  exceeding  two  hundred  weight  .  .0  0  3  0  011  __ 

For  every  roll,  weighing  more  than  one  hundred  weight  and 
a  quarter,  but  not  exceeding  lire  hundred  weight  .  .  0  0  7  0  1  10 

Kegs  exceeding  two  hundred  weight,  and  rolls  exceeding  five  hundred  weight,  to  pay  wharfage,  each 
as  half  a  hogshead,  aud,  iu  case  of  dispute  as  to  weight,  the-  tobacco  to  be  weighed  at  the  expense  of  the  - 


— Travelling  passport,  la.  4<f. ;  bond  of  whatever  nature,  1 id. ;  i 


the  garrison,  6/.  I8(.  Bd. ;  a  lease  of  ilitto.  til.  9*.  4 </. ;  Governor's  approval  to  a  deed  of  conveys 
gage,  &c.  31  9a.  Ui. ;  to  a  deed  of  aasurtiment,  mortgage,  Jrc.  1/.  Ur.  8</. ;  to  a  sublease,  i/.  | 
requiring  registration  iu  the  Supreme  Court. 

Police  r'eai.-  '' - - -  •-  ‘ '  ' 

31  9t.4d. 

COINS. — COLD. 

s.  J.  |  dollars. 

9  4  1  Eighth  of  a  doubloon .  I  equal  tc 

|  Sixteenth  of  ditto .  1 


5  17 


SILVER. 


Dollar  piece,*  equal  tc 

Half  ditto . 

Quarter  ditto . 

Peseta . 


Eighth  of  a  dollar . 

Half  peseta . 

Sixteenth  of  a  dollar... 


nail  quantity  of  llritish  silver  coin. 
COPPER. 


Two-quarter  piece,  equal  to . . . 0  0  Oi  I  Chovy . 0  0  01 

One  ditto . . . . 0  0  Oj  | 

Also  a  quantity  of  British  copper  coin. 

■  Plied  at  4>.  Id.  per  dollar,  ia  virtue  o t  the  Order  of  hie  MaJeatjr  in  Council,  dated  U*t  M  arch,  ISIS. 

Statement  of  the  Average  Prices  of  various  Produce  and  Merchandize,  &c.,  1 839. 
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GIBRALTAR. 


Rf.turn  of  Smrrrxo,  1833. 


OUTWARDS. 


In  1835,  the  arrivals  from  Great  Britain  and  Colonies  were  263  vessels. 

Principal  Imports,  1835.  Tobacco. — 5525  hogsheads;  21,592^  cwt.,  and  21  lbs. 

Spirits. — 408  pipes  ;  469  hogsheads  ;  3  tierces  ;  24  quarter-casks  ;  4  octagons  ; 
2267  gallons. 

I  Pines. — 1606  pipes;  495  hogsheads  ;  42  tierces;  2353  quarter-casks  ;  120  octagons; 
5806  gallons. 

Extorts,  1835.  Tobacco. — 1302  hogsheads;  614  kegs;  and  about  5920  cwt.; 
559  large,  and  1863  small  rolls,  the  whole  estimated  at  26,257  cwt.  shipped  by  permit. 
Of  the  quantity  exported  without  permit,  uo  estimate  can  be  formed. 

Spirits. — 120  pipes;  68  hogsheads;  29  quarter-casks;  i6  kegs;  and  about  753 
gallons. 

nines.- 248  pipes;  64  hogsheads;  4040  quarter-casks;  5193  kegs;  and  about 
7420  gallons. 

Imports,  1836.  Tobacco. — G16SJ  hogsheads ;  and  33,283  cwt.  3  quarters  ;  estimated 
at  94,968  cwt.  3  quarters. 

Spirits. — 751  pipes;  468  hogsheads;  5  tierces;  97  quarter-casks;  and  3198  gallons; 
estimated  at  121,485  gr'.’..ms. 

Hines. — 4343  pipes  ;  606  hogsheads ;  85  tierces;  2396  quarter-casks  ;  197  octaves  ; 
and  5992  gallons ;  estimated  at  626,265  gallons. 

Extorts  of  Tobacco,  Spirits,  and  Wine.  Tobacco. — 2196  hogsheads  ;  64  kegs  ; 
1213  large  rolls ;  311  small  rolls;  the  whole  quantity  exported  by  permit,  estimated  at 
39,305  cwt.  So  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  quantity  exported  without  permit. 

Spirits. — 178  pipes;  65  hop  heads  ;  21  quarter-casks  :  1167  kep ;  and  2576  gal¬ 
lons  ;  the  whole  estimated  at  48,818  gallons. 

IVincs. — 127  pipes;  162  hogsheads ; .  3352  quarter-casks;  997  barrels;  and  4234 
gallons;  estimated  at  144,562  gallons. 

Shipping,  1836. 


countries. 


OUTWARDS. 


Declared  value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  exported  to  Gibraltar  for 
each  of  the  years  from  1831  to  1840,  inclusive,  was  as  follows;  viz.,  1831,367,285/.;  in 
1832,  461,470/. ;  in  1833,  385,460/. ;  in  1834,  460,719/.  ;  in  1835,  602,580/.  ;  in  1836, 
756,411/.;  in  1837,  906,155/.;  in  1838,  894,096/.;  in  1839,  1,170,702/.;  in  1840, 
1,111,176/. 
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Statement  of  the  principal  Articles  of  British  and  Colonial  Merchandise  exported  for 
each  of  the  Years  from  1831  to  18-40  inclusive,  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Gibraltar. 


articles.  |  imi  j  ism  j  isu 


Iotm . So.  s,w 

<K»o  **»»•  of  In-  I 

do . pic«»j 


*11 W  AU#li\ 


|  ,« 


4«^It!  3(1.434) 

rsjju  300300'  : 


I  I0S.4IW  80Ujt33 


Tile  principal  Articles  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandize  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  Gibraltar  for  each  of  the  Ten  Years  from  1831  to  1841,  inclusive, 


I  ;  IM. (US  I  4S4.037 


“  I  ‘-M! 


ARTICLES. 


II.  MALTA. 

Tins  island  became  daring  the  late  war  an  important  entrepot  for  all  kinds 
of  merchandize  in  order  chiefly  to  be  conveyed  in  contraband  to  the  continental 
states  of  the  Mediterranean.  This  trade  disappeared  with  the  war, — which 
.  brought  it  into  existence.  Vexatious  impositions  and  discriminating  duties, 
added  to  the  depression.  Most  of  those  restrictions  were  continued  until  the  year 
1837,  when  on  the  recommendation  of  Messrs.  Austin  and  Lewis,  the  British  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Inquiry,  the  then  old  tariffs  of  customs  duties  and  other  charges 
were  abolished ;  and  th.-  following  tariff  of  duties  was  consequently  promulgated 
and  enforced. 


Duties  on  Imports,  and  Dues  for  Store  Rent,  which  the  Collector  of  Customs 
is  required  to  Levy  on  the  Account  of  the  Government  of  Malta. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  MEBCUANDIZK 

Import 

Duties. 

Store  Bents 
on  Articles 
lodged  iu 
Bond. 

£  «. 

£  ».  </. 

Beer  per  Maltese  barrel . 

0  2  0 

0  0  1 

Cattle  ;  bullocks,  and  other  animals  of  the  kind,  per  head . 

0  10  0 

- horses  iuid  mules,  per  head . 

I  0  0 

Charcoal,  per  salrn  — . 

0  0  6 

0  0  1 

Grain:  '  1 

- wheat,  per  salm. . ] 

0  10  0 

0  0  2 

- Indian  com,  do . . . 

0  6  0 

0  0  2 

- barley,  da . 

0  4  0 

0  0  2 

—  uggina,  do-., . 1 

0  3  0 

0  0  2 

(roHlutoef) 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  MERCHANDIZE. 


- other  inferior  grain,  4o._ . 

- manufacture,!  grain,  per  can  tar . . . 

- wheat,  Indian  corn,  barley,  or  oilier  inferior  grain,  -if  damaged  so 

as  to  be  unfit  for  the  food  of  man  (commonly  called  Frumentazzo), 

- ^manufactured  grain,  it  damaged  so  as  to  be  unfit  for  the  food  of 

man,  per  cantar . I 

- oil,  olive,  per  caffiso . 

- potatoes,  per  cantar . 

1’ulse  and  seeils:  — 

- Ivans,  cararances,  chick-peas,  kiilncy-l>cans,  lentils,  lupins,  peas 

and  vetches,  per  salm. . 

- carub-bcans  and  cotton  seeds,  per  cantar . 

Spirits;  viz.,  for  every  ilaltcse  larrel  of  such  spirits  of  any  strength  not 
exceeding  the  strength  of  proof,  by  Sykes's  hydrometer  (namely 
Jsindon  proof),  and  so  in  proportion  for  any  greater  strength  than 

the  strength  of  proof. . 

Vinegar,  per  Maltese  barrel. . 

Wines,  the  value  of  which  shall  exceed  15/.  per  pipe  of  1 1  Maltese  barrels, 

jvr  Maltese  barrel . 

All  other  wines,  per  Maltese  barrel— . 


Import 

Duties. 


</. 

0 

o 


Store  Rent*. 

on  Articles 
lodged  in 
Bond. 


0  1  0  0  0  2 


0  3  0 
0  0  6 
0  0  10 


0  0  2 
0  0  I 
0  O 


0  2  0  0  0  2 
0  0  6  0  0  2 


1  2  0  0  0  2 
0  2  0  0  0  2 

0  11  0  0  0  2 
0  2  0  0  0  2 


Observation*. — 1st.  The  duties  payable  by  the  sahn  on  grain,  pulse,  and  seeds  (except 
on  large  Sicilian  beans),  to  be  charged  by  the  strike  measure.  The  duties  on  large  Sici¬ 
lian  beans  and  on  charcoal  to  be  charged  by  the  heaped  measure. 

2d.  Every  liquid  compounded  of  spirit  and  any  other  ingredient,  or  ingredients,  and 
containing  more  titan  2.5  tier  cent  of  spirit  of  the  strength  of  proof  to  be  liable  to  the  duty 
on  spirit  which  is  iinjioseu  by  the  prescut  tariff. 

3d.  The  store  rents  on  grain  lodged  in  bond  to  be  payable  from  the  day  on  winch  the 
grain  was  lodged-  The  store  rents  on  every  other  article  mentioned  in  the  present  tariff 
to  bo  payable  from  the  tenth  day  after  the  day  on  winch  such  article  was  lodged. 

Tonnage  dues  which  the  collector  of  customs  is  required  to  levy  .on  the  account  of  the 
government  at  Malta. 

Vessels  discharging  merchandize  in  the  island  shall,  on  clearing  outwards,  pay  for  every 
ton  or  any  part  thereof,  Gd. 

Fees  which  the  collector  of  customs  is  required  to  levy  on  the  account  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Malta  — For  each  certificate  tuider  the  office  seal,  2*.  fid. ;  for  each  slieet  of  printed 
official  forms,  2d. 

Tariff  of  dues  authorized  to  be  levied  for  account  of  government,  by  the  superintendent 
of  quarantine  at  Malta. 

Shipping  in  Quarantine. — 1st.  Vessels  entered  upon  a  quarantine  to  pay  for  each 
day  of  their  coutinuancc  in  port,  as  follows  : 

Vessels  not  exceeding  2.5  tons,  lit/.;  from  26  to  .50  tons,  Is.;  from  51  to  100  tons, 
U.  Cxi.-,  f.„m  101  to  150  tons,  2..  ;  from  151  to  200  tons,  2s.  6 d  ;  from  201  to  250  tons, 
2s.  9 d.  ;  from  2.51  and  upwards,  3s. 

2d.  Vessels  of  whatever  sire,  sailing  in  quarantine,  having  entered  upon  the  perform¬ 
ance  thereof,  to  pay  at  the  above  rates,  but  in  no  case  more  than  2s.  a  day  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  term  of  quarantine. 

3d.  Vessels  liable  to  quarantine,  not  having  entered  upon  the  performance  thereof,  to 
pay  2s.  for  each  day  of  their  continuance  in  lmrt. 

4th.  Vessels  compelled  bv  stress  of  weather  to  enter  the  great  harbour,  to  be  subject, 
while  they  remain  there,  to  the  additional  charge  of  3*.  a  day  for  every  guard-boat  wliich 
the  sujicnntendent  of  quarantine  may  deein  it  necessary  to  place  over  them. 

Any  vessel  in  quarantine  entering  the  great  harbour  without  a  justifiable  cause,  incurs 
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the  penalty  of  200  dollars  imposed  by  the  second  article  of  the  proclamation,  dated  1 2th  of 
October,  1820  (No.  «3). 

5th.  Vessels  having  contagious  diseases  on  board  to  pay  an  extra  rate  in  proportion  to 
the  expense  that  may  be  incurred,  but  in  no  case  to  exceed  20s.  per  day  in  addition  to  the 


Eficcts  received  into  the  lazaret  for  depuration  to  be  chargeable  with 
of  the  actual  expense  thereof,  which  at  present,  on  ordinary  occasions, 
2s.  Gd.  a  day  for  each  guardian,  and  Is.  6d.  a  day  for  each  labourer 
necessary  to  employ. 

Cattle  landed  in  the  lazaret  to  be  cltargeable  for  each  horse,  mule,  or 
or  other  animal  of  the  kind,  2s. ;  sheep,  goat,  pig,  or  other  small  animal. 
Persons  performing  quarantine  in  the  lazaret  to  pay  at  the  rate  of 
each  guardian  employed,  but  no  single  individual  to  be  chargeable  with  i 


menta  issued  under  the  office  seal,  2s.  6 d.  each. 


a  due  proportion 
is  at  the  rate  of 
whom  it  may  be 

r  ass,  3s. ;  bullock 
Is. 

2s.  6<l.  a  day,  for 
more  tlian  Is.  3//. 


A  Law  to  regulate  the  Duties  payable  in  Malta  on  Vessels  belonging  to  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  when  coming  direct  from  those  Countries, 
and  on  the  Merchandize  imported  in  such  Vessels. 

Considering  the  proximity  of  this  island  to  the  dominions  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  and  the  constant  traffic  carried  on  between  the  same,  and  that  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  establish  this  trade  upon  the  principle  of  reciprocity,  his  Excellency  the  Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor  is  pleased  hereby  to  enact  and  declare ; 

I.  That,  on  vessels  belonging  to  subjects  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
when  coming  direct  from  those  countries,  the  rates  of  tonnage  to  which  British  .vessels  arc 
subject  shall  in  the  first  instance  be  levied,  instead  of  those  payable  by  foreign  vessels. 

II.  That  such  additional  tonnage  duties  and  other  charges  shall  also  be  levied  on  vessels 
belonging  to  subjects  of  his  said  Majesty,  when  coming  direct  as  aforesaid,  as  sltp.II  coun¬ 
tervail,  and  no  more,  any  difference  of-  tonnage  duties  and  other  charges,  which,  over  and 
above  those  to  which  such  vessels  arc  liable  in  the  dominions  of  his  said  Majesty,  tnny 
be  there  imposed  on  British  vessels.  Provided  always  that  nothing  herein  contained  be 
construed  to  deprive  the  vessels  belonging  to  subjects  of  his  Sicilian  Majesty  of  the  right 
of.  exemption  in  the  cases  specified  in  the  1st  and  2d  Articles  of  Exceptions  annexed  to 
the  Tariff  (B.)  of  tonnage  duties,  dated  the  8th  of  December,  1832. 

III.  That  tile  payment  of  tire  additional  duties,  autnorired  to  be  levied  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  articles  in  pursuance  of  the  proclamation  dated  tire  8th  of  December,  1832,  shall  not 
be  enforced  upon  importations  in  vessels  belonging  to  subjects  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  when  laden  in  aud  coming  direct  from  those  dominions,  namely : 

Tariff  C. — On  cattle,  charcoal,  oil,  olive-stones,  carob-beans,  and  cotton-seed,  rice, 
soap,  and  firewood. 

Tariff  D. — On  wines  and  vinegar. 

IV.  That  additional  duties  shall  be  levied  upon  any  goods  laden  at  any  j>ort  or  place 
in  the  dominions  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  imported  into  this 
island  for  consumption,  in  vessels  belonging  to  subjects  of  his  said  Majesty,  whenever,  upon 
the  exportation  of  similar  goods  in  British  vessels,  from  any  port  or  place  in  the  dominions 
aforesaid,  higher  duties  are  levied,  or  smaller  drawbacks  or  bounties  granted  than  are 
levied  or  granted  when  such  goods  are  exjHirtcd  in  vessels  belonging  to  subjects  of  his 
said  Majesty  ;  but  such  additional  duties  are  not  to  be  greater  in  amount  than  may  coun¬ 
tervail  the  difference  so  resulting. 

V.  These  enactments  are  to  take  effect  from  the  2oth  day  of  February  next,  in* 
elusive. 

Palace,  Valetta,  22d  of  January,  1833. 

By  command  of  his  Excellency. 

WILLIAM  SIM, 

Acting  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Government. 
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Manufacture i  of  Malta. — Formerly  there  were  several  distilleries,  but  these  were 
suppressed  for  fiscal  purposes. 

The  cotton  used  in  the  manufactures,  is  the  growth  of  the  island.  The  cotton  cloths  . 
arc  chiefly  of  a  coarse  quality  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants,  and  for  exportation.  Black 
silk  stuff  is  much  used ;  an  attempt  was  made  some  years  back,  to  make  it  in  the  bland 
but  without  success ;  it  is  chiefly  imported  from  Sicily.  The  stone  for  paving  and  building 
is  exported  Li  considerable  quantities  to  Constantinople,  the  Black  Sea,  Egypt,  Arc.  The 
intriusic  value  of  the  metals  is  included  in  the  value  of  the  wrought  gold  and  silver.  The 
Maltese  are  good  shipwrights,  and  shipbuilding  b  much  increased  of  late  years.  The 
timber  is  chiefly  from  the  Adriatic. 

At  one  season  of  the  year,  viz.,  from  August  to  October,  great  quantities  of  a  parti¬ 
cular  kiud  of  fish  are  taken,  something  resembling  the  dolphin,  called  here  lampoukeag. 


Population,  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths,  1835. 


Xcmiiek  of  Schools  and  Scholars,  1835. 
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Description  and  Value  of  Articles  exported,  1835. 


ARTICLES  EXTORTED. 


ARTICLES  EXPORTED. 


Manufaet 
British  and  foreign 
Cotton  cloth* 
Corerlet* 
Nankeens 
Sail  cloth  . 


Wrought  gold  and  silre 


Cut  at 

Culonial  Prodao 
Sugar,  refined  and  crushed  . 
Coffee  and  cocoa  . 

Indigo  .  .  . 

Tea . 

Haw  Materials. 
Brimstone  .... 
Drugs  and  dyestuff's 
Flax,  hemp,  and  tow  . 

Hides,  salted  and  dried 
Silk,  r 


Tobacco,  leaf 
Wax 


Wood  :  rii.— 

Boxwood 
Mahogany  . 

Timber  and  deals  . 
Wool,  and  foreign  cotton-wool 
—  Malta  cotton  (  white) 
fred) 

Miscellaneous 

Carried  forward 


Brought  forward  . 
Grain  raise.  Provisions,  ffc. 
Beer  . 

Biscuit  . 

Butter 
Cheese  . 

Fish,  salted 

Fruit,  dried 

"'wiie^t  . 

Barley 

{Meat,  salted  and  dried 
.Paste  ..... 
{Potatoes  .... 

•  Pulse . 

{Rice . 

{Rosolio  ..... 
jSeeds. in  general 
jSpirits,  gin  and  brandy  . 

|  Sundry  Articles. 

{Bark . 

'Coal  and  charcoal  . 


iOlire  and  linseed  oi 


{Saltpetre 

..Segara 

;Sulphur 

•Tobacco,  manufactured 


1,130  j. Miscellaneous 
267,333  | _ Total 


1.046 

336,612 


SnirriNO,  1833  and  1835. 


PLACES. 

|  INWARDS,  1833. 

|  OUTWARDS, 

1833. 

Ships,  j  Tons. 

Men. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

British  Colonies  .  .  .  .  j 

United  States  .  .  .  .  j 

Foreign  States  .  .  .  . 

90  ;  13,091 

38  i  3.893 

13  |  2,347 

1389  1  133,061 

36 

1517 

slots 

740 

152,338 

Total  .  .  .  | 

1.3.V)  i  136,397 

16.079 

1605  i 

168.773  .1 

16,936 

P  L  ACE  S. 

|  INWARDS,  1833. 

j  OUTWARDS, 

1835. 

1  Ships,  i  Tons. 

|  Men. 

Ships. 

|  Tons. 

|  Men. 

Great  Britain  .j 

British  Colonies  .  .  .  . 

United  States 

Forrign  states  .  .  .  . 

1*9  '  19,105  | 

24  1  4.03* 

21  !  4.117 

1093  |  178,364  1 

i  :::::: 

15 

2119 

|  7,998 

|  3,225 

1,007 

1  203,653 

1 

Total  .  .  . 

*00?  ;  2o.\r>.Tu  I 

2 1 ,237 

*187  j  215,883  j 
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Statement  of  the  Average  Prices  of  various  Produce  and  Merchandize,  tkc.,  1836. 

Sterling  Money. 


Hornet!  cattle  . 


Ditto,  sale 
Cheeae 

'V  beaten  bread 
Beef  . 

Mutton 
l'ork  . 


Rice 


Salt  . per  lumolo 

Wine . per  barrel 

Brandy . per  gallon 

Beer  .  .  .  .per  dozen  bottles 

Tobacco  ....  per  rotolo 
l  Voces  for  Labour. 

Domestic .  . 

Predial . 

Trades  . . 


Gold. — None  in  circulation. 

Silver. — British  crown,  half-crown,  shilling,  and  sixjienny-pieees ;  Spanish  dollars ; 
Sicilian  dollar  and  half-dollar  pieces ;  Maltese  dollar,  half-dollar,  two  soudi,  one  scudo  ; 
six,  four,  two,  and  one  lari  pieces. 

Copper. — British  jjeiuiy,  halfpenny,  farthing,  and  grain  pieces,  the  latter  of  the  value 
of  l-8tn  of  a  farthing. 

Tito  Spanish  dollar  was  declared  a  legal  tender,  at  the  rate  of  4x.  Ad.  sterling,  hv  pro¬ 
clamation  of  the  11th  of  October,  1825,  issued  in  cousequence  of  an  order  of  the  King 
in  Council,  bearing  date  the  23d  of  March,  1825. 

Tlie  Sicilian  dollar,  which  formerly  passed  current  at  the  same  rate  as  the  Malta  dol¬ 
lar,  namely  at  2^  scudi  of  Malta,  continues  to  pass,  since  the  introduction  of  the  British 
silver  money  into  these  possessions  at  a  proportioned  sterling  rate. 

The  scudo  is  equivalent  to  Is.  8 d.  sterling — 


The  Sicilian  dollar  consequently  passes  for  . 
„  half-dollar 

The  Malta  dollar  ..... 
„  half-dollar 

,,  two  scudi  piece 

,,  one  scudo  piece 

six  tari  piece 
„  four  ditto 

„  two  ditto  .... 

„  one  ditto  .  .  •  . 


2  1  0 
3  4  0 

1  8  n. 
0  10  0 
0  6  8 
0  3  4 
0  1  S 


The  Committee  of  Merchants  declare  a  rate  of  exchange  with  England  twice  a  week, 
founded  on  the  actual  transactions  during  the  intervening  days. 

The  Commissary,  in  pursuance  of  his  instructions  from  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  his 
Majesty’s  Treasury,  grants  bills  on  their  lordships  at  the  rate  of  1  (X)/.  in  exchange  for 
every  101/.  10j.  tendered  to  him  in  British  silver  monev.  He  has  not  for  some  time  ad¬ 
vertised  for  any  supplies  in  other  than  British  specie  ;  should  he  have  occasiou  so  to  do,  he 
must  come  in  competition  with  the  merchants. 
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.Malta. 


Tile  average  rate  of  the  .commercial  c-xchaugc  during  the  last  year  lias  been  60d.  per 
dollar  at  exchange  of  4s.  ‘2d. 

'Hie  following  ire  the  average  rates  of  exchange  with  the  principal  ports  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  : 

t.  d. 

I'pper  Sicily  .  .  .  10  4  sterling  per  ounce  of  2$  dollars. 

Naples  .  ..do  „  per  ducat  of  100  grains. 

Leghorn  .  .  .42  ,,  per  gold  dollar. 

Genoa  . 0  8  „  ]>er  Lira  Fuori  banco. 

Trieste  .  .  ,  .21  „  jxrr  florin. 

Marseilles  .  .  .  .  0  9J  „  per  franc. 

The  amount  of  silver  and  copper  in  circulation  may  be  estimated  at  about  1 .50,000/. 
sterling. 

The  only  pa|>er  currency  in  circulation  consists  of  the  notes  of  two  separate  banks 
(established  ezi  Cmanndite),  not  amounting  to  20, (XX)/.  sterling.  They  arc  not  received 
1>\  the  government  departments,  and  nrc  issued  more  for  the  convenience  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  IkxIv  than  with  a  view  of  profit. 

These  hanks  are  considered  very  solid,  and  are  conducted  in  a  safe  and  regular 

Tiie  introduction  of  British  money  into  these  possessions  has  riot  hitherto  produced 
among  the  commercial  laxly  of  inhabitants  generally,  any  alteration  of  the  mode  of  keep¬ 
ing  their  accounts,  and  of  making  sales,  contracts,  ic„  which  are  continued  ns  formerly  m 
Maltese  currency,  namel>,  scudi.  tari,  and  grains. 

20  grains  are  equal  to  .  .  1  tari. 

1 2  tari  ....  1  scudo,  equal  to  l.«.  8f/.  sterling. 

The  government  departments  (since  the  23th  of  December,  1823)  keep  their  accounts 
and  conduct  their  cash  trail-actions  in  sterling,  in  the  same  maimer  as  in  England. 

NViaotiTs.— l’or  Gold,  Silver,  Pearl,  Precious  Stones,  &c. 


I>  u  tn  IJ  1U.  <  A  i-anuro  u  to  IJJ  lb..  EnjIUh. 

For  every  Description  of  Dry  Goods. 


I.VJ  tquarrrann*  «r«  c«ia«t  u>  1  turooloof  land. 
Tbc  sitnuM  er}0«!  to  I  II  EagUah 


IONIAN  ISLANDS, 
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Liquid  Measure. — For  all  Liquids  ;  Oil,  Milk,  and  Honey,  excepted. 


Liquid  Musrir. — For  Oil  and  Milk. 

qaaran,. 


Statement  of  the  declared  values  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  exported 
to  Milta  for  each  year,  from  1831  to  1 840  inclusive  ; — viz.,  in  1831,  131.319/.  ;  in  l.s:’,o, 
90,994/.;  in  1833,  133,438/.  ;  in  1834,  212,(59(3/.;  in  1833,  13(5,923/.,  in  1830, 
143,013/.;  in  1837,  103,080/. ;  in  1838,  220,040/.;  in  1839,'  123,338/.  ;  in  1810, 
100,343/. 

Statk.mf.st  of  tile  principal  Articles  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  produce  exported  to  Malta 
in  each  Year,  from  1831  to  1840,  inclusive. 


ARTICLES.  !  IsJI.  |  1*31. 

ISIS. 

ism.  ! 

4  7i«li  4403]  14471  10  3I*[  S.wi1  Vj*4I 

3<li,  vn  »i\»  S.i.«|  Sjiiif  li.lt'l 

427.039  127.37*]  4M.32J  13H.25CA  l.JJiP.t.  3M  19* 

Cofl>o . lb*.1  JAIli  .JB.VW 

in.i.*» . do.  |  o,m  t.sn 

iVppcr . dn.  ,  . .  *  .* 

llutu . gtli,  K1.V1.V  11, /Wt 

Tob*cctt,aamanuf*ctiiri‘4  ib  [  Ififl.ooi 

WiiH1  of  ill  mrt« . ra?«.  1,703 f  I.Ufl! 

*>1,019 

4.37«| 

1,173 

Statement  of  the  principal  Articles  of  Foreign  ami.  Colonial  Merchandize  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Malta  in  each  Year,  from  1831  to  18  10,  inclusive. 

ARTICLES.  i  1831.  }  1*31.  j  IH33.  j 

|  IKW.  |  1103.  |  l-Ort.  |  (HI?.  i  IMH.  1S39.  |  lliltl. 

C  <ni,  wb*  at . „qr.  1J  low 

W  inc  of  MU*  . 1341/ 

j  Yom  j 
!  sigi  ijg 

fii 

j,.«;  1  mo  ii,ijo  i  n,;-M  wi.oji  i  «,sn 

1  ,v  i  6,“ !  n’^ 

Ill. — IONIAN  ISLANDS. 

These  islands,  consisting  of  Corfu,  Cephalouia,  Zaute,  Santa  Mama ,  Ithaca, 
Cerigo,  Paso,  and  several  small  States,  rise  from  the  Adriatic  in  irrcgjilar, 
rugged  abruptness,  and  their  structure  is  chiefly  limestone,  with  sonic  gypsum, 
and  sandstone.  They  produce  currants,  wine,  and  various  fruits ;  some  cotton 
and  Valencia  raisins,  and  other  articles.  They  arc  more  important  for  their 
coasting  trade  than  for  cither  agriculture  or  manufactures.  Common  earthenware, 
salt,  soap,  and  a  few  woven  coarse  goods,  and  the  ordinary  works  of  handicraft, 
with  building  vessels,  arc  the  only  branches  of  manufacturing  industry. 


1  *J 7 li  IONIAN  ISLANDS. 


Statement  of  the  Area,  Population,  Arc.,  of  each  Island,  in  1836. 


There  were  138  public  or  free  schools,  maintained  at  an  annual  expense  to  the  State  of 
fi.jfH/.,  and  instructing  9950  pupils  (72  of  which  were girls)  in  Lancasterian  and  classical 
education,  and  120  private  schools,  in  which  2886  boys,  and  766  girls  received  instruc- 


PnonfCE,  Stock,  Arc.,  of  each  Island,  1836. 


There  were  manufactured  in  the  islands  of  Zante  and  Santa  Maurn  170,350  bushels  of 
sea  silt. 

The  live  stock  in  all  the  islands,  consisted  of  M,189  horses,  10,336  homed  cattle, 
95,950  sheep,  68,826  goats, — showing  a  decrease  in  all  since  1 830. 

SHIFTING. 


1 1  slims  i 


IONIAN  ISLANDS. 
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Value  of  imports  in  1833,  303,634/. :  of  which  in  transit,  83,(53-1/. ;  of  exports, 
230,199/.;  of  which,  foreign  produce,  129,603/. 

Revenue  and  Exjicnditure  of  the  Ionian  Islands. 

.  j 

REVENUE.  j  EXPENDITURE. 


Cutlomt 
Transit  dutv  . 
Duty  on  oil 


„  tobacco 
,.  cattle  . 

Stamp  duties  .  ... 

Port  dors  . 


Monopoly  of  tail  and  gtn 
Renta  of  public  prnpeity 
Ha'es  for  roads.  Ac. 

Sanita  and  post-office  surpl 
Miscellaneous 


8,:>t » 
ti.-UM 
2  891 
2,.ii.i 
2.086 
13.726 

3’.310 


|  General  government 
j  Local  ditto  on  tbe  separate  islan 
!  Contingencies  of  police  and  cou 


Rents  of  public  offices 
S  Public  works,  roads.  Ac  . 

J  Public  buildings  and  salines 

1  Hospitals  and  other  contingent: 


1,9,12 
7,122 
29,91 1 


The  only  coinage  of  the  States  is  a  copper  currency  to  the  amount  of  10,000/.  sterling, 
in  farthings. 

The  general  circulating  medium  is  Spanish  dollars,  in  which  description  of  coin  mostly 
the  States  receive  for  staple  produce  exported  to  the  amount  of  about  273,000/.  sterling, 
annually,  exclusive  of  returns  front  a  considerable  capital  employed  by  shipowners  in  the 
levant  trade,  remittances  received  for  the  subsistence  of  the  troops,  A  c.  ;  and  in  the  same 
specie  (Spanish  dollars)  jmy  for  the  article  of  bread  coni  alone,  imported  into  the  States 
from  the  Black  Sea  and  Italy,  to  the  amount  of  about  170,0 00/.  sterling  per  annum  ;  the 
quantity  of  bread  com  grown  in  the  island  being  equal  only  to  one-fourth  of  the  con¬ 
sumption. 

Since  June,  1S25,  British  silver  currency  to  the  amount  of  70,000 /.  sterling  has  been 
received  from  England  and  thrown  into  circulation  ;  but,  judging  from  the  receipts  for 
public  duties  and  rents,  and  recent  state  of  balances  in  the  resjiectivu  treasuries,  including 
the  military  chest,  it  would  appear  that  the  total  amount  of  British  silver  now  remaining 
in  the  States  does  not  exceed  23,000/.  sterling,  arid  that  there  has  been  withdrawn  from 
circulation  of  tills  description  of  money  43,000/.,  for  remittances  to  Mnlta,  A'c.,  by  regiments 
returning  to  England,  and  for  payment  of  articles  imported  by  British  trading  vessels. 

Course  of  Exchange. — Tbe  following  are  the  average  rates  of  exchange  at  Corfu  : — 
London,  52  pence  per  dollar  at  4s.  4rf.  ;  Trieste,  2  pj  ilorins  ;  Venice,  6£  lori  of  Atis'rii ; 
Ancona,  lTJa  scudo  ;  Naples,  126grani. 

Accounts  kept  in  sterling  money. 

Weights. — As  established  by  Act  of  Parliament,  dated  24  th  Mav,  1828. 

The  British  imperial  troy  pound  of  5760  grains  to  be  the  only  standard  of  weight  ;  24 
of  such  grains  a  calco,  20  cnlehi  an  ounce,  and  12  ounces  a  libbra  sottile.  or  pound,  light 
weight,  for  precious 'metals  and  drugs  ;  and  7000  of  such  grains  a  libbra  grossa  or  pound, 
great  weight,  equal  to  the  English  pound  avoirdupois,  with  the  parts  and  multiple  of  16 
drams  an  ounce,  16  ounces  a  jiound,  100  pounds  a  tnlento. 

Measures. — As  established  by  Act  of  Parliament,  dated  24  th  May,  1828. 

The  British  imperial  standard  yard  to  be  the  only  standard  measure  of  extension  ;  one- 
third  of  the  said  yard  a  foot,  one-twelfth  of  the  said  foot  an  inch,  5}  such  yards  a  camacn, 
220  such  yards  a  stadia,  and  1760  such  yards  a  mile. 

The  British  imjierial  standard  gallon  to  be  the  only  standard  measure  of  capacity  ;  the 
Chile  measure  for  grain  to  contain  8  of  such  gallons,  or  04  duotoli  ;  and  the'  Ionian  barrel 
to  contain  16  gallons,  or  128  duotoli. 
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i a ki kk  ok  mi;  Ionian  islands. 


CUSTOMS  Dims. 

O.v  Im[>ort3  into  the  United  States  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  ns  regulated  by  Acts  of  Par¬ 
liament,  No.  13,  dated  28th  of  July,-1.83  1  ;  Nos.  30  and  51,  dated  8th  of  June,  1835  ; 
No.  G3,  26th  of  April,  1837;  No.  73,  3d  of  June,  1837;  and  No.  21,  11th  of 
March,  1S41. 


thr  i*laml  where  produced,  or  made  -  cietupt  on  being  imported  from  one  tsUnd  to  the  other,  or  alter  wjnla  re^ea 


1  Ail  other  produce  of  the  t*!aoda  exempt  from  inland  duty. 

All  articles  not  enumcr.ite<l  in  the  foregoing'  tarifT  imported  under  British,  Ionian, 
Austrian,  or  Greek  flags,  pay  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  7  per  cent. 

Under  all  other  flags,  8  per  cent. 

Clothing,  arms,  and  accoutrements  for  the  use  of  the  troops  of  the  Protecting  State  arc 
exempted  from  import  duties. 

Duties  between  Island  and  Island  of  the.  States. 

Native  manufactures  and  produce  (wine  excepted),  see  foregoing  tariff,  free. 

Foreign  ditto,  if  in  Ionian  vessels,  exempt. 

Ditto,  ditto,  if  in  foreign  vessels,  three-fourths  of  originnl  import  duty  on  those  articles 
paying  at  a  fixed  rate,  and  5  ]>er  cent  on  articles  paying  ad  valorem  duty. 

Transit  of  foreign  salt,  50  per  cent. 

By  Acts  of  Parliament,  dated  June  2,  1825,  and  March  20,  1830,  all  the  islands  were 
declared  free  ports.  Goods  de|xy-ited  therein,  paying  1  per  cent  for  the  period  of  de|>osit, 
but  hy  Act  dated  April  15,  1837,  articles  subsequently  cleared  for  l.jcal  consumption  are 
exempted  .from  the  deposit  charge. 

Salt  and  gunpowder  arc  public  monopolies  throughout  the  i-Inmls. 

K  sports  from  the  United  States  of  the  Ionian  Islands  as  regulated  by  .Vets  of  Par¬ 
liament,  dated  June  8,  1835,  and  April  26,  1837. 
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IONIAN'  ISLANDS. 


Oil  and 'currants,  18  per  cent  ad  valorem  ;  wines,  6  ditto;  soap,  8  ditto;  all  other 
articles,  free.  N.  13.  Oil  shipped  in  Ionian  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  living  conveyed  from 
one  island  to  another  of  the  states,  pays  duty  of  7  per  cent  ml  rnlorrm. 

This  export  duty  on  oil  and  currants  is  exceedingly  injurious  to  the  export  of  both  to 
foreign  markets,  where  they  have  to  coni|»ete  with  similar  articles  which  pay  no  export,  or, 
if  any,  moderate  export  duties.  Nnples,  it  is  true,  trents  the  ex]>ortation  of  oil  by  foreign, 
less  favourably  than  by  national  ships;  and  Greece  has  for  some  time  imposed  a  high 
export  duty  on  currants. 

Construction  of  Hoads. — 13y  Acts  o’f  Parliament  dated  May  24,  1831,  May  20,  1833, 
and  June  29,  1837,  tho  following  duties  were  authorized  to  be  levied  for  the  construction 
and  repairs  of  roads  and  streets,  &c. :  viz. — 

Im/mrts. —  Large  cattle,  4s.  4rf.  per  head;  pigs,  sheep,  and  goats,  71  d.  tier  head. 
Exports. — Native  produce  and  manufactures,  1  J  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Tariff  of  Ships,  Licences,  &c.,  as  regulated  by  Act,  dated  the  1 2th  of  June,  1837. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  VESSELS. 

Registry  of 
CapL,  Master, 
or  Rigger. 

|  Licences. 

itenewal  of 
l.icrnccs  p«r 
annum. 

..  d. 

;  i.  d. 

...  d. 

23  tons  aud  nnder . .  .  1 

4  4 

2d  0 

6  6 

*<>  to  50 . 

6  C 

3t  H 

8  8 

8  U 

•  i  r  a 

13  0 

101  „  130 . ! 

10  10 

|  3d  t 

1  l  6 

131  ....  200 . .  1 

1  13  0 

63  0 

16  0 

201  ..  and  above . .  .  .  1 

1  l?  4 

4 

1?  4 

Local  TariF  of  Port  Duties  at  St.  Maura,  as  regulated  by  Act,  18th  of  April,  1820. 


Ionian  Host', 
Maura  c 

,  those  of  St.  I 

All  other  Vessels. 

IkiatJ  passing  the  Canal  pay  as. 

Laden. 

Empty.  j 

Laden. 

Empty. 

Under  5  tons  .  .  . 

from  A  to  to  ton*  . 

s.  d. 

4  4 

6  6 

>.  d.  j 

i.  d. 

6  6  \ 

8  8  l 

i.  ,L 

Vessels  unloading  by  small  boats  pay  4 \d.  per  boat  load. 

Native  fishing,  coasting,  and  ferry  boats,  are  exempted  from  all  sanita  and  port  duties 
when  employed  ou  the  coasts  of  the  respective  islands  to  which  they  lielong. 

Foreign  fishing  boats  are  exempted  from  all  port  duties,  and  nay  only  half  the  sanita 
dues  when  employed  on  the  coasts  of  the  respective  islands  to  which  they  are  attached. 

Vessels  anchoring  in  Ionian  ports  or  roads  without  embarking  or  disembarking  mer¬ 
chandize,  are  not  subject  to  sauita  or  port  duties — provisions  for  the  use  of  the  vessel  not 
being  considered  merchandize. 

Children  under  "ten  years  of  age,  nnd  Ionian  subjects,  upon  certificate  of  poverty,  arc 
exempt  from  the  dues  of  quarantine  in  the  lazaretto. 


Navigation  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ionian  Islands. 


Statement  of  the  )>rinci|ial  Articles  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandize  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom  from  the  Ionian  Islands  in  each  Year,  from  1831  to  18-40, 
inclusive. 


Statement  of  the  principal  Articles  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandize  exported  to 
tlic  Ionian  Islands  from  the  United  Kingdom  during  each  Year,  from  1831  to  1840. 


The  declared  value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  exported  to  the 
Ionian  Islands  from  the  United  Kingdom  iu  each  year,  from  1831  to  1840  inclusive,  was, 
viz.,  in  1831,  50,833/.  ;  in  1832,  55,72 5/.  ;  in  1833,  38,915/.  ;  in  1834,  94,498/.  ;  in 
1833,  107,804/.  ;  in  1836,  104,123/.  ;  in  1837,  124,463.  ;  in  1838,  96,100/.  ;  in  1839, 
64,010/.  ;  in  1840,  89,204. 


END  OF  VOl..  I. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  VOL..  I. 


BELGIAN  CUSTOMS’  TARIFF. 

Table  of  Articles  on  which  the  Duties  have  been  increased  from  the  publication  of  the 
General  Tariff  until  the  1st  of  April,  18-14. 

j  Import  DutiM.  in  Btltijn*  Import  Duli»».  in  Eng'ith 


FRF.NCH  SUGAR  DUTIES - DUTCH  TARIFF. 


Table  of  the  modifications  in  the  French  Tariff  of  Sugar  Duties,  resulting  from  the  law  of 
the  2d  July,  1843,  regulating  the  Excise  duty  on  Beet-root  Sugar  made  m  franco. 


articles. 


Sunr  from  the  French  en* 

looir*:—  ! 

let  type  aod’ inferior  qun- J  j 
litten,  fmw  BoarWi...  \  : 


- —  ditto,  ditto,  from  Amrrir« 
Above  td  type,  from  K «*»b»n 

- ditto,  ditto,  from  America 

Pre»er*e*,  dry  iiDdJIaid,^ 


Cl*«a  |  Weigh* « 
ia  Tariff.  iMeaaurea. 


Import  DaiirR 


Colonial 


I  July 


nie»  in  America . 

Hom>,  from  Boorbon... . .  j 
- from  Preneb  colons  in 


Medicinal 


Tamil  **“*'  .»«»  oi  Dut; 

agreeably 


o  be  levied  upon  Sugar  of  French  Growth  and  Manufacture, 
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NAVIGATION  OK  AMsmUM.M  AND  ITS  Ol  TI’OIUS. 


Modifications  in  the  Customs’  Tariff  of  Holland,  from  18-12  to  184-1. 


In  the  account  otYbe  navigation  ot'uie  puiV.nC  Aip-stcd.-ui)  as  stated  p.  9J-*i 
vol.  i.,  the  heading  of  the  tabic  is  both  obscure  and  incorrect. 

The  tabic  should  have  been  headed,  Statement  of  the  Number  and  Ton¬ 
nage  of  Vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  at  Amsterdam  and  its  outports, 
during  the  Year  1S40,  distinguishing  the  Countries  from  which  the  Vessels 
arrived,  and  to  which  they  sailed. 


Statement  of  the  Number  anil  Tonnage  of  Vessels  which  arrived  at  and  departed  from 
the  Ports  of  Amsterdam,  Harlingen,  Alkmaar,  Medemblik,  Zwolle,  arid  Groningen, 
during  the  Year  1812. 


Total . . . . vm  j  Ml.no  .n.r-l _ M)  -  J17/J-.  I'J  !M7 


BRITISH  TRADK.  WITH  AMSTERDAM  AND  ITS  on  PORTS. 


Kxtwes  and  Clearances  of  British  Ships  at  the  several  Ports,  in  I  S  4*2. 

ENTRIES.  i  CLBAHA  N  0  E  S. 


Ship*.  Tonnijc*’.  Crew*.  Ship*.  T*mn*c»».  (Vrw* 


The  total  amount  of  British  ships  in  IS 41.  were  2-4.1  at  Amsterdam  ;  Harlingen,  99; 
Alkmnar,  28;  Medombhk,  Ac.  115.  Total  vessels,  4S7  ;  tons,  76,737  ;  crews,  3319. 

Of  the  241  British  vessels  that  arrived  at  Amsterdam  in  1842,  there  were  from  Great 
Britain  with  manufactures  and  general  cargoes,  25 ;  ditto  and  salt,  I;  coals,  156;  ditto 
and  machinery,  2;  iron  (rails!,  5;  salt,  Ac.,  3;  iron.  4  ;  salt,  2;  sugar.  11;  ditto  and 
cotton,  1 ;  ditto  and  coffee,  1 ;  ballast,  1 ;  piece  goods,  2 ;  coke,  1  ;  wheat,  1  ;  rye,  1  ;  ma- ' 
chinery,  1  ;  from  Brazil,  with  sugar,  4  ;  Ilavanna,  ditto,  1  ;  Batavia,  general  cargo,  4  ; 
Brazil,  coffee,  5;  Cura^oa,  woods,  Ac.,  1  ;  Laguvara,  coffee,  1  ;  Teneriffe,  wine,  1  ;  New 
York,  train  oil,  Ac.,  1  ;  Pillau,  rye,  1  ;  Rotterdam,  ballast,  1  ;  Ancona,  wheat,  1  ;  Konigs- 
oerg,  barley,  1  ;  Manilla,  sugnr,  1 . 

Of  the  240  British  vessels  that  departed  from  Amsterdam  in  1842,  there  were,  for 
Great  Britain,  in  ballast,  198;  with  general’ cargoes,  22;  bones,  2;  sugar,  3;  Constanti¬ 
nople,  sugar,  4  ;  Corfu  and  Patras,  ditto,  3  ;  Guernsey,  in  ballast.  1 ;  Jersey,  general  cargo, 

1  ;  Trieste,  sugar,  1 ;  Baltic,  in  ballast,  1  ;  Hamburg,  gcueral  cargo,  1  ;  Mcdcmblik,  :u 
ballast,  1;  Harlingen,  ditto,  2. 

Of  the  79  British  vessels  that  arrived  at  Harlingen  in  1842,  there  were,  from  Great 
Britain,  in  ballast,  7 1 ;  with  coals,  6  ;  salt,  2. 

Of  die  80  British  vessels  dint  departed  from  Harlingen  in  1842,  there  were,  for  Great 
Britain,  with  butter  and  cheese,  13;  butter,  cheese,  and  flax,  23;  flax,  12  ;  flax  and  oil¬ 
cake,  1;  butter,  16;  cheese  and  flax,  2;  oil -cakes,  1  ;  in  ballast,  3;  butter,  dried  succory, 
and  flax,  1  ;  cheese  and  oats,  1  ;  butter  and  succory.  1 ;  ditto,  hides,  and  flax,  2  ;  chee-e, 
flax,  and  oats,  1  ;  ditto  and  linseed,  1  ;  ditto,  butter,  and  potatoes,  1  ;  ditto,  flax,  and 
linseed,  1. 

■  Of  the  25  British  vessels  that  arrived  at  Alkmaar  in  1842,  there  wore,  from  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  in  ballast,  21  ;  with  salt,  Ac.,  2;  coals,  2.  0 

Of  the  25  British  vessels  tliat  departed  from  Alkmaar  in  1842,  there  were,  for  Great 
Britain,  with  cheese,  22 ;  bones,  1  ;  in  ballast,  2. 

Those  from  Mcdcmblik  consisted  of  assorted  cargoes  of  butter,  cheese,  flax,  seeds,  Ac. 
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